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Tm Bind w,':- \\ 1 it t**n by Homer. 
Wiii W .»!l ami km/ln toll ti* how it 
l> tjiju it* si tha» .'ill • In* hi*i on* sUam-s 
t >,!• wmi b* hue 'l my, }> nm'd 
lot 1*1, l ‘ » t » ». nji.uc, 1 1 y in. my balds, 

1 <’.! il'h d I nit one peiiod of tin* Me»?e f 
B> w li ,t divine tl'iii icv UJIH If that 
till tlmse miiis ot ihoujli npiiT l 

in tun- :iiol place, ti ii H * ( i in t li i ii ti n lT 
Vo* v> i. i di nt A i lulles *■ 1 he poem is 

o'i" - l\o a ft eat »\ o«nl, u lin-e ‘•imul- 
triiu mi' ji mv f}j m c; NpUMiis a looiiti- 

t ra. Indeed one poem, ill 

princes <»l rim,*, moulded into form 
out of Mop wate (i.iijiio nts, composed 
by a in nci hood ot baids- not even 
mei.d -liny In* safely pmnounred 
au impo* obiln v in natuie. 

A i hides was not tin* sou of many 
•“ir* *- ; nor w as tin* p.ut ht* pUjed 
written for him by u succession of 
“eminent hands,” all stimmr to find 
lit wink lor tlnor common hero* He 
is not a c*ie. time ol collected tradi- 
tions. 1 1«* stands there— a single con- 
ception- in rhru ar*er and in uchieve- 
inent his absence is felt like that 
of a thunder el<md withdrawn behind 
n hill, leaving the air still sultry; — 
his piesem e is as the lightning in 
sudden illumination gh>iif)iti|r the 
whole field of battle. Kill, bury, and 
forget him, ami tin* Iliad is no more 
au Ivpic. 

No two men at the same time ever 
yet saw a ghost ; because a ghost is 

vol. xxxv. so. ccxvit* 


an Eidolon begotten by the imagi- 
nation on the air of night, or some 
niirht-like day, and is visible but to 
liis own frightened father. Now, 
A cliilles was an Apparition; and his 
seer was a blind old man, with a front 
like Jove’s, ami a forehead like 
Olympus. “ All power was given 
him in that dreadful fiance;” and 
Beautv ami Terror accompanied the 
Destroyer. He haunted Homer, who 
no longer knew that he had himself 
created the subliinest of all Phan- 
toms. But the Muse gave the rna- 
kei command over his creature; 
and, at the waving of his hand, the 
imaginary Goddess- born came and 
went obedient, limie magnificent 
than any shadowy form that at the 
biddintr of sunlight, stalks along 
mountains into an ahisrne of clouds. 

The Odyssey — also and likewise 
— was written by llotner, and the 
proof lies all in one vvoid — I lyases. 
— There he is— the self-same being 
us in the Iliad, and the birth of one 
brain. Had llomer died the day he 
said, ” Aud thus they celebrated the 
obsequies of Hector the Tauier-of- 
Horses,” before no mortal eye would 
have stood on the threshold of his 
own hall, pouring out from his qui- 
ver all the arrows at his feet, that 
visiou of a ragged beggar, suddenly 
transfigured into an Avenger more 
glorious far than Apollo’s self trami- 
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fixing 4bd PffWn,— for Laertiades 
stretched 4W®f to ancestral floor 
the whole serpent brood. 

*Fhe opening of the Iliad is very 
simple— and so is the opening of the 
Odyssey— and both openings are 
you will agree with us in thinking 
—sublime. In the one y you are 
brought in a moment into "the midst 
of heaven-sent death threatening the 
annihilation of a whole host; and, 
In pacifying Apollo, Agamemnon in- 
censes Achilles, whose wrath lowers 
calamity almost as fatal as the visita- 
tion of the Plague. Men’s minds arc 
troubled — there is debate of doom 
in Heaven — nation is enraged a- 
gainst nation — and each trusts to its 
auxiliar gods. In the other there is 
no din below — the earth is silent— 
and you hear not the sea. Corn 
grows where Troy- Town stood — 
and you feel that Achilles is dust. 
All the chiefs who fought there 
and fell not — as Sollieby solemnly 
flays— 

(i At home once more 
Dwell free from battle and tbe ocean 
roar* 1 — 

and there is an almost melan- 
choly peace. There is mysterious 
mention of shipwreck on account of 
sin— and one guiltless :md great Sur- 
vivor is spoken of ami then named — 
who is to take the place in our ima- 
ginations of all the other heroes li\ nig 
or dead— affectingly named— for he 
has been and is to be a Sufferer — 
* AH but Ulysses !” And Hiall the 
Celestial Synod care for that. One 
Man ! Aye, Minerva says to Jove, 

•* With bosom anguith-rent 1 view 
Ulysses, hapless chief! who from Iih 
friends 

Remote, affliction hath lur»£ time en- 
dured 

In yonder woodland isle, the central boss 
Of ocean. That retreat a Goddess holds, 
Daughter of sapient Atlas, who the 

abyss 

'Knows to its bottom, and the pillars high 
Himself upbears which separate Earth 
, from Heaven. 


His daughter there the sorrowing chief 
reclaims. 

And ever with smooth spirit, insidious 
seeks 

To wean his heart from Ithaca, meantime 
Ulysses, happy might he but behold 
The smoke ascending from his native 
land, 

Death covets. Oanst thou not, Olym- 
pian Jove, 

At last relent? Hath not Ulysses oft 
With victim’s slain amid Achaia’a fleet 
Thee gratified, while yet at Troy ho 
fought? 

How, therefore, hath he thus incciued 
Thee, Jove ?” 

At once we love the Man of whom 
the Muse is to sing — longing for his 
home — his wife — and his son— and 
pitied at last by Jove, at the inter- 
cession of Minerva, because of his 
piety. That she should fly to Ithaca, 
and that Hermes should wing his 
way to the Isle of Secrecy— on be- 
half of Ulysses— smn« demanded of 
the justice of heaven. And simple 
as all this is — we said it was sublime 
— for our sympathies are already 
awakened for 

good rri the 

i of fate 

Ulysses longs for Ithaca — but 
knows not what may have passed, 
or may be passing there— it Pene- 
lope and Tcdemuc.ims be alive or 
dead* All wo are told is, that year 
alter year lie has been lamenting 
lor his native Isle— Mghiug for a 
night of its ascend in tr smoke, oia he 
dies— un forgetful of Ithaca even in 
Calypso's arms. 

How finely Solhehy has given Mi- 
nerva’s "alighting,” and the sudden 
shewing of the scene— the first sight 
of which reveals to us ail the. law- 
less life of the Suitors, and the evils 
to which the kinglets Island has been 
so long a prey I We are -at once in 
the heart of it sill — and the thought 
comes across us in the midst of the 
revelry, “ if Ulysses were here !” 


" Then on her feet her golden sandals laced, 

With bright ambrosial wings divinely graced, 

Wings that o’er earth and sea tbe Goddess bear 
And challenge in their speed the viewless air— 

Then grasp’d her brass-edged lance, of matchless strength, 
Vast, massive, ponderous, whose far- shadowing length, 
When the mail’d Goddess in her fury burns, 

Rank after rank heroic chiefs o’er turns. 
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Then downward flew from steep Olympus*, height, 

And on Ulysses’ island deign’d alight, 

And ut the threshold of his portal staid 
Beneath the vestibule’s protecting shade : 

Held in lier grasp the spear, and took her stand 
Like Mentes, leader of the Taphian band : 

There (ound the suitors festively array’d, 

Who, gay, at dice before the palace play’d, 

Their seats on hides of many a numerous herd, 

Slain at the dictates of their haughty word t 
Heralds, ami minist’ring menials stood around. 

Some who with temper'd wine their goblets crown’d, 

With many a porous spunge some cleansed the board, 

And with carved meat tbeir proffer’d chargers stored. 

Her first the young Telcmachus perceived, 

Who ’rnid the wooers sut, and inly grieved, 

Bright picturing in his mind, how, home again, 

His hire would put to flight the waisnil train, 

Resume his honours, and ancestral right, 

And, musing thus, the Goddess caught his sight. 

Forward he sprung, in wrath, that nigh their feast 
A stranger stood, an uninvited guest ; 

Then clasp’d her hand, received the brazen spear. 

And pour’d his welcome in her gladden’d ear: 

“ * Hail ! stranger — welcome — now the banquet share, 

Then, feasted, wherefore here — thy wish declare.* 

*• lie spake — and at the wx>rd, the blue eyed Maid 
Where the prince led the way not loth obey’d. 

Now, ’math his dome, within the chamiel’d height 
Of a vast column, lowering on Urn sight, 

He fix’d the lance, where, ranged in order, stood 
Ulysses’ war-*pt*ars, like an non wood : 

Then, on a stalely seat the Goddess placed, 

With linen spiead, and with u foot-stool graced. 

And near i ♦ drew hia own resplendent throne, 

At distance from the suitors placed alone, 

Iwn the contemptuous rioters molest, 

And vex with noise and insolence the gnesf, 

Nor yield him peaceful leisure to cuquho, 

And hold frte commune of his long-loH aite. 

From u gold ewer, a maid, their hand* to lave, 

Pour’d in a silver hmvl the cleansing wave, 

And a blight table brought, where* largely spread, 

The sage dispeiiHMo** heap'd the food aiirijbread. 

The sewer with flesh, all kinds, the plates supplied. 

And gulden goblets placed each guest beside, 

Which oft with wine the busy herald crown’d; 

Then, rushing hi, the suitors gather’d round. 

And on their separate seats and thrones ot state. 

When? heralds wash’d their hands, in order sate : 

The attendant maids in baskets piled their brtad, 

On the curved dainties as the fea s ter$ fed ; 

And yomhs oft crown’d their goblets o’er and o’er, 

Till thirst and hunger, satiate, sought no more ; 

Then oilier joys inflamed their keen desire, 

The song und dance, that charm the festive choir. 

The herald gave to the reluctant hand 
Of Plieroiua, leader of the minstrel band, 

A silver lyre. By force the bard obey’d, 

And, preluding the song, the measure play’d/’ 

Telcmachus is no favourite with he was assuredly a great favourite 
many critics. But we hope you ad- with Homer. So well did Homer 
mire and love the Princely Boy— ‘for knot? his worth, that 
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paint to describe his character. He 
]>uts him, however, Into some situa- 
tions that serve to shew what is in 
him— and he behaves, we think, like 
lieir-apparent to the throne. Here 
he allows the dicers to shake their 
elbows undisturbed — in their pas- 
times perhaps playing for the Queen, 
But he is picturing in his mind an- 
other kina of game — in which his fa- 
ther will play the Lion, and lie the 
Lion's Whelp. Mentes, the leader of 
the Taphian Band, though no vulgar 
stranger, isdisregarded bythe Suitors, 
heralds, and menials — but how cour- 
teous is the Prince I “ Manners 
niaketh the man,” and Tidemnrhus, 
we feel, wilt be a hero. He takes not 
his guest into some nook or corner, to 
question him of his Sire— but places 
him on a stately seat, with a foot- 
stool, u and near it drew his own re- 
splendent throne.” Let all the Suit- 
ors behold them two in converse — 
nor dare to intrude upon their pri- 
vacy — apart but open— and confi- 
dential during the measure prelud- 
ing the Poet- Laureate’s song. Mi- 
nerva must have been pleated with 
such graceful aud dignified reception 
— and how wisely does she insinuate 
into his heart,' by ha If* trull) and half- 
fable, hopes even of his sire’s return ! 
True that Telemachus speaks like 
one that will not be comforted ; but 
his looks belie his words, for we see 
his face brightening as he listens to 
the stranger’s counsel. Who does 
not see that he believes his father 
will return, as Minerva, after foretel- 
ling that return, says, 

“ But this I urge — now truly this declare. 
Art thou, for such thou seem’st, Uiy«*e$’ 
heir? 

Thy features such, thy eyes so beaming 
bright. 

Such as, the chief oft towered before my 
sight, 

Ere with their bravest heroes, Argos* 
boast, 

The Warrior moor'd bis fleet on Phrygia’s 
coast” 

Pallas was not a goddess addicted 
to the complimentary — and she loved 
Ulysses too well to be easily satisfied 
with his son. But she was satisfied 
with his beaming eyes — nor at all 
dissatisfied with his answer about 
his mother, though it has given se- 
rious offence in certain quarters, not 
in the contemplation of Telemachus. 
She Prince paid, “my mother as* 


sures me that I am the son of 
Ulysses — but I know it not.” In 
this, says Pope, “ there seems some- 
thing very shocking,” — but as Mi- 
nerva approved of it— and said cheer- 
ingly, ” heaven shall one day grace 
thee, not nameless, nor of a name- 
less race, npi utig from Penelope,”— 
there can be no doubt that it was 
the answer usually returned to such 
a question, it* that simple age, a sort 
of apophthegm, that conveyed no im- 
putation on any mother's fidelity to 
her husband, but, on the contrary, 
entire reliance on every mother’s 
truth. That Telernachua in this con- 
versation expresses no tenderness 
for his mother, has been foolishly 
said to shew a want of due filial af- 
fection. But he knew she was pretty 
Well, up-stairs — while he feared his 
father was dead or in misery —and 
that was the thought that wiling his 
heart. It would have been exceed- 
ing silly to begin puling about Pe- 
nelope to a pei son who was not 
much troubling his head about her 
— hut who hart paid her, neverthe- 
less, a high and ju-t compliment. 
There ran be no douhi that he loved 
aud honoured her — but lie was now in 
his twentieth veai — and at rhat age 
sons ate shy of seeming before sti fin- 
gers too fond of their motlmis— nay 
even before their mothers them- 
selves — especially when hui rounded 
by Huitors. But hear him on his 
father. 

“ Once I had hope while here my sire 
remained. 

That Wtaliii and virtue had our house 
sustained ; 

But heaven, devising ill, not this de- 
signed, 

And left his fate obscur# at, ’mid mai.kmd ; 
Nor could his death so shniply have im- 
pressed 

The sting of s-orrow in my filial breast, 
If, with his brave compeers, in Purygia 
stain, 

Or, ’mid his friends from Troy return* U 
again. 

Then all the Greeks had raised his fu- 
neral mound, 

And by his father’s fame the sop re- 
nowned. 

But him the Harpies from the light of 
day 

Unknown, unseen, unheard, have swept 
away.” 

The noble boy listens with de- 
light to the recital of his Father's 
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prowess, and tbe eagerness with 
which he embraces the advice of 
Montes to sail to Pylon, and travel 
thence to Lacedemon, to enquire 
if Nestor or Menelaus can give him 
any tidings of his lot, gives assur- 
ance not only of a confiding and an 
affectionate, but of an adventurous 
and heroic spirit. He weeps to emu- 
late Orestes, who had so nobly 
avenged his murdered Sire — and on 
the stranger suddenly vanishing, in 
awe and wonder he feels that his 
guest was a god, while heroic fire 
is more strongly kindled in his 
heart. Is not this a picture— in a 
few bold bright strokes — of the cha- 
racteristic virtues of youth ? What 
is wanting here that should have 
been seen in the son of Ulysses ? 

But where is Penelope ? Guess. 
Walking with her maids of honour on 
the beach, eyeing the sea for a sail, 
or hlindiv listening to the idle dash 
of waves? No— guess again. Sit- 
ting among the. rocks, in some small 
secret glen, where twenty years ago 
she used to rake an evening-walk 
with Ulysses r No. Wandering sad 
and slow hi the woods once wont 


to echo to that hunter’* horn, while 
she, fair as Diana, 

“ A silvan huntress by his side. 

Pursued tbe flying deer V* 

Not now. In her chamber weaving 
that famous web ? That artifice ha* 
been detected, and the shuttle is 
still. Sunk in stupor there — or 
aimlessly employing her hands on 
embroidery in the listlessuess of a 
long despair ? Not far off the truth 
— yet hardlyare you Homer. She 
is in her chamber — but not in stupor 
nor despair— her senses are all wide- 
awake — her ear has caught the mea- 
sure wild of the aged harper— into 
her soul sinks the strain that sing* 
of the return of the chiefs on the 
downfall of Troy! That mournful 
inspiration is more than she can 
hear — the music is hut an insup- 
portable memory of her husband — a 
dirge for the dead. She fears not 
the face of the Suitors in their feast- 
ing — and appears before us in all the 
teuderness, the affection, and tbe 
dignity of a wife, a mother, and a 
queen. 


“ The Prince the wooers sought, who, seated, hung 
Iti Mlent rapture as the minstrel sung, 

Sunj the chiefs’ and return, when to and fro 
Bv Pallas’ will, they sail’d from Troy’s o’erthrow. 

While thus he sung, Icarius* daughter beard, 

L-one in her upper room, his chanted word : 

Down stepp’d, and where she moved, attendant came 
Two faithful damsels, on their royal dame. 

O'tvtaid she went, and nigh the revel throng. 

Now flush'd to silence by the minstrel’s song, 

Beneath her lofty palace porch reclined, 

Hid her fair brow the fine-wove veil behind. 

And, as on either side a maiden stood, 

Wept, and the hard address’d in mournful mood: 

Bard, thy sweet touch can temper to the lyre 
All deeds of men or gods that bards inspire. 

Sing thou of these, and so enchant tbe ear, 

That e’en these feaster* may in silence hear. 

But cease that strain which bids my sorrow flow. 

Which searches every spring that feeds my woe, 

And racks keen memory for that godlike chief 
Whose fame through Greece but echoes hack my grief.* 
***My mother ! why displeased?* the Prince rejoin’d, 
* Leave to the bard free mastery of his mind. 

’Tit not the minstrel, *ti$ the win of Jove 
That, breathes the inspiration from above— 

Then blame not Phemius, whose recording lay 
Mourns their sad fate who steer’d from Troy their way. 
More grateful far the song which all admire 
When novelty attunes tbe awaken’d lyre. 

Brace thou thy min<| to hear : for not alone 
Ulysses strays to Ithaca unknown. 
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Bat many a Grecian strews the Trojan plain. 

And many a chief ne’er hails his hearth again. 

Bat thou return, thy household cares resume, 

Look to thy maids, the spindle, and the loom ; 

To men, as fit, discourse with men resign. 

And — where I rule— 'that office chiefly mine. 1 

“ Penelope, astonish’d, back return’d, 

Nor his wise counsel negligently spurn'd, 

Went with her maids, her loved Ulysses wept, 

Till the tired mourner, soothed by Pallas, slept,” 


Music — poetry — love — grief — 
comfort — repose of passion — and to 
the afflicted heaven-sent sleep not 
unvisited — let us hope — by soothing 
dreams ! The song sung to the harp 
did of itself still the souls of the 
Suitors— for though tit for murders, 
stratagems, and plots— they were 
high-born men — and bad they fought 
at ilium, not a few of them would 
have been heroes. A lawless and 
despotic life had not wholly quench- 
ed tlieir hereditary fire — and the 
Ithacenses were by nature a noble 
race. Laertes had been a warrior 
in his youth — in his prime of man- 
hood a king. But old age had sub- 
dued the regal spirit — and where 
and what is he now r In the palace, 
’tis affeotingly said, 

u he no more resides, 

But in his fields afar his misery hides, 
With one who serves his hoard, an aged 
dame, 

While sore fatigue comes o’er his toil- 
worn frame. 

When, from slow creeping through his 
vineyard rows. 

The old man seeks bis dwelling’s still 
repose.” 

*Hts wife, too, had died of “ love 
and longings* infinite,” and the suit- 
ors had long had their sway. Duli- 
chrum, Samos, and Zaeinthus sent 
their princes— accomplished men 
many of them — nor unworthy altoge- 
ther of a widow’s Jove. Fierce as fire, 
and as bright, is Ami nous — and Fury- 
machus, with passion not Jess strong 
but more controllable, is a chief 
that might prevail on one less tender 
and true than Penelope to change 
the garments of grief for the saffron 
robe of joy. The devourers of that 
widow’s house were not dancing 
bears, but leaping leopards — they 
knew how to lawn— and hoped to 
u hold her with their glittering eyes” 
till she became a prey, Descending 
In stately sorrow the Sight of steps 


leading down to the great hall, in 
hushed admiration they beheld the 
Queen. No interruption is attempted 
of her pathetic address to the Bard 
— no insult, while she is present, to 
her Son. Tbeir bad nature is re- 
buked and abashed by the Matron 
still beautiful in her fidelity to her 
godlike Lord— their better nature 
feels how “ awful goodness is,” 
K Virtue in her own shape how love- 
ly,” — conjugal, maternal, aud filial 
love hate their hour of triumph — 
and on the cheek of old Phemius 
bending over his silent harp, may bo 
seen the heart-sprung tear. 

Aud is there any harshness — as 
has been often said - in thebehaviour 
of TeJemachus ? None. His soul was 
elate. He had sought the Suitors, 
the moment after having held con- 
verse with a Divinity —and his Hope 
hushed, impatiently, but not unkind- 
ly — his mother’s fears. Now' he felt 
hirnself a man — commissioned by 
heaven for a holy quest. He would 
fain that the Bard had prolonged his 
Lay — for his inspiration too was 
from the will of Jove. Ulysses is not 
dead— he is but a wanderer — and that 
harp shall ring through all its chords 
congratulation on the King’s return. 
His looks and his tones reconciled 
his mother's heart to all his words 
— astonished, she obeyed the child 
whom till that hour she had com- 
manded — and if her high heart was 
satisfied, who, after the lapse of three 
thousand years, shall be offended 
with her noble progeny for the first 
expansion of his pride in the con- 
sciousness of being about to enter on 
a destiny that ere another moon had 
waned was to be gloriously fulfilled 
in a shower of blood I 
See and hear him among the Suitors 
now— passive no more— but flashing 
far-sighted scorn. Their outrages 
break out again on the disappearance 
of Penelope— but he beards them all 
u Banquet in peace cease your 
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brawls, listen to Pheraitis, 4 this gifted 
minstrel’s heaven-attempered song.’ 
— To-morrow meet me in council— 
and 1 will dismiss you to your own 
homes— if thither you go not at my 
command, I warn you that ven- 

f entice is preparing against you in 
eaven — and that no hand will be 
outstretched to save you when its 
hour is come. You are all doomed to 
die!” They too are astonished— gnaw 
their mute Hps — and are sore afraid. 
But there is not a coward among 
them — and they recover courage to 
jibe and jeer — yet are they tamed — 
and their eloquence wants fire. An- 


tinous himself, even in the war of 
words, is how no match for Telema? 
ch us. The fearless Youth, in the joy 
of hope, lies to his insulter. He be- 
lieves his father will return — for he 
trusts to the u veil’d divinity,” but 
he calls her by the feigned name of 
the feigned Taphian chief, and inly 
exulting, says, “ My sire will return 
no more.” The close of the scene is 
as perfect as its opening and its pro- 
gress — and how delightful to us of 
these artificial and civilized days 
is the picture of the domestic life of 
the simple heroic age 1 


** Now in sweet interchange of song and dance. 
The suitors revell’d till eve’s swift advance, 

Then, tired with song and dance, at daylight’s close 
Each in his separate mansion Bought repose. 

The Prince departing, went, where tower’d in sight 
Of that vast, hall, his roof’s conspicuous height, 

And Euryclea, child of Ops, upbore 
In either hand a torch him step before. 

Her, erst Laertes bought, a blooming slave, 

And for her purchase twenty oxen gave : 

Like his chaste wife revered Iter, but suppress’d 
Each wish that might his household peace molest. 
She lit Ins way, ‘die watch’d his lightest word. 

And inure than all his females loved her lord ; 

Lived like a son, and more and more endear’d, 
llung o’er the youth by her from childhood rear’d. 
The Piinre the door unclosed, and sought his rest, 
And loosed the fine- wove tunic horn his breast, 

And gave it to his nurse, uho«e careful hand 
Hung nigh his couch its nicely-folded band. 

3hc* onward passing where the youth reposed, 

Prawn by a silver ring, the porlul dosed, 

With bolt and brace secured : — the Prince, there laid 
On the smooth couch with finest wool array’d, 
Tmoughout the night with deep-revolving mind 
Ponder’d the course that Pallas had enjoin’d.’* 


One great purpose nobly con- 
ceived changes the whole character, 
by shewing the whole of life under 
a new aspect. Say, rather, it, brings 
out the character, and makes the 
man feel and know what he is, as he 
firmly plants his foot on the thresh- 
old of his own house, which a high 
destiny calls on him to leave, and to 
go forth in power on a career that 
must have a glorious end. Look on 
the Teletnachus of the Mom of 
Hope. Is he not 

i% attired 

With sudden brightness like a morn 
inspired ?” 

Homer rejoices to look on him— 
he lavishes beauty on his head— hut 


not from his own hands— the glory 
there is shed by Pallas. It is an 
emanation from the young hero's 
own awakened heart/ So Ulysses 
looked — when, but a few years old- 
er, he set sail for Troy. How his 
nurse must have gazed on him going 
forth in the morning sun — Euryclea, 
whom his grandfather purchased 
when a virgin for twenty oxen, but 
respected her vicinity from fear of 
his wife. She nursed, too, Ulysses 
—yet never loved she him so dearly 
as Telemaehus, for love descends* 
and settles on its latest— its last ob- 
ect — soft as snow and sweet as 
igk t— accumulated and accumula- 
ting there till the eyes wax dim and 
the heart scarcely beafc-** the Jftf 
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gasp of life* His nurse loved him two sons of hers do we bear— and 
more than did even his own mother ; they are— Ulysses and Telemachus. 
for his own mother was a Queen, and Perhaps she once loved Laertes, 
his nurse was a slave. Penelope when they were in their prime— she 
had been lamenting for twenty years in the bloom of purchase— and from 
her absent, or her lost lord— and fear an unenjoyed handmaid that 
the stream of sorrow kept flowing decked the nuptial couch. Both old 
on from the fountain of love, that now, and weak and miserable— hut 
needed not to be fed — inexhausti- she the happier far, because repining 
ble in a woman’s heart as the sea. not now very painfully even for 
There was an affection, holiest of Ulysses, and having no care — no love 
the holy, which she could not trans- — nothing to live for — but that bright 
fer but to tbe assured place of his Boy climbing up to manhood, and 
lifeless rest. It had imagined ahun- now standing majestically as on a 
dred graves for her Ulysses — it had hill-top between her and the sky. 
been haunted far oftener by his She the slave belonged to him. Prince 
ghost. But bis ship too had often Teleinadms; but he belonged to her, 
nailed through her dreams — and of- Nurse Eurycica; and now that, he is 
ten had sleep laid her in her hero’s about to sail in seaich of his Father, 
bosom. The face — the form of her it is to her he confides the secret- 
son bad a thousand times troubled for in that still, simple, sworn bean 
her — so like those of him who was of hers be knows it will he buiied 
not — or was somewhere, known but beneath a weight of wishes for bis 
to the Ituler of the Skies. By fits safe return, nor be confided even to 
and starts to her must her Telema- the air, that might repeat the v\hi?*- 
chue have been all in all. But she per, if one word of it were joined 
had dignities to guard — and indigui- with tbe name of her Teleniuclmn 
ties to endure— and duties to per- even in her prayers. Twelve days 
form — and suits to repel — and temp- is a lung time to keep a secret — in 
tations to resist — and fears to banish fear and trembling too; but Eury- 
— and hopes to bring from afar — and clea kept it — and would haws kept 
all because she was faithful to the it against ail instruments of torture 
husband of her youth — to him for angrily seeking to tug it out of her 
whose sake she had covered her face heart. Her tiustful silence was 
with her veil — and to whom she had proof alike against fear and joy. 
said in a sweet low voice, when her Think for a moment— but no more 
father Icarius asked her would she now — of her discovery of the soar 
go or stay — ** I go to Ithaca, Ulysses, — and whose feet they wrie that it 
with Thee !” ButEuryclea was— as was at last given her in that bath to 
you know — a mere aged slave. She embrace l 

may have had some swineherd groom But here is Telemachus walking 
for a husband — half a century ago to the Council in the light— as we 
—and a swarm of children ; but said— of the Morn of Hope : 
we hear nothing of them— only of 

& Ulysses’ son, when first Aurora spread 
O’er earth her roseate splendour, left his bed ; 

Athwart his shoulders his sharp falchion braced, 

Oo his fair feet his radiant sandals laced ; 

And like a god from his ancestral hall 

Went forth, and bade tbe herald's loud* voiced call 

Summon the chiefs to council : they obey’d, 

Nor the long summons of the Prince delay'd. 

The Prince, when all were met at bis command, 

Went with a brazen spear that arm'd his band, 

And two fleet faithful dogs : as on he pass'd, 

Round him celestial glory Pallas cast. 

Awed to mute wonder through the admiring throng 
The youth divinely graced thus stepp’d along, 

Then *mld the yielding elders pass’d alone, 

And sat unquestion'd on his father’s throne.” 

Nothing ‘ can be more finely illustrative of tbe character in the firat 
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book shewn to belong toTelemachus, ble father, who once governed them 
than his whole conduct during the all, even ab a father bin children; 
council ihat is held in thcnecond — yet he speaks of the imminent i uin of his 
his speeches— as they are repoited house, and of his mother’s persecu- 
by Homer — have not escaped criti- tiou by the Suitors, which lie calls 
cism. It was — certainly — an ad mi- “ a more alarming ill” than the loss 
rable first appearance. Till now no of his father; fur were the palace 
council had been called in Ithaca freed, and the island under law, he 
since the departure of Ulysses, it might, without offence to nature, 
must have been rather a formidable weep for Ulysses no mote, and be 
thing for so young a person to vise indeed happy as a kinir. We say eo 
up and arraign the. Suitors before — tint Telemachus. But there has 
the peers. Telemachus does not been a conspiracy among critics to 
rise till old /Uirypiius a*>ks by whom accuse and convict the young prince 
the council had been summoned ; of selfishness and want or weakness 
and then be indeed does jine, mul of natural affection — and as a pain- 
tnujoticaliy, and answers — “ Behold ful in oof of their charge, they point 
him who convened the council — I to this passage of which the good 
arn he !** We have heutd it Haiti by serwe, say we, is as conspicuous as 
an apostate Tory, now fallen from the right feeling 1 — and el together 
Whig into Had teal, that his speech wot thy The heir-apparent. There is 
has no bones. Hut no speech had no exaggeration of any gtief or grie- 
ever a more pithy spine. Only its vanee, and he speaks fervently the 
spine is straight — and the speech it- simple truth. lie had never seen his 
self clothed with flesh-aud-blo«;d father. Hisfeeiingswerethoseoi love, 
life. Hones me only observable iu and honour, and lercrenee, and awe, 
distortion or the tickets — but de- towards a being whom his heart and 
fortuity is aehloni strength — abrupt, imagination created and called Father 
awkward, angular osseous ptojer- — created, if we inav say so, of attri- 
tions do not constitute a speech, but huies furnished to fancy by till the 
a skeleton. \Miar. had he to prove ? voices of the Isle that sighed for 
Kodiiog. They knew all it was pos- Ulysses. Vet him fain would he seek 
hible he could have to eav — hut he over land ami sea — and for his sake 
was desirous to ascertain if they— was he now sounding the twills of the 
the peers — were insensible to shame Peeis in Council to ascertain if any 
— tong ue-and*h;uitl- lied — that is — generous sentiments slept there, that 
gagged and manacled hv fear. Was might he awakened by his return, 
the House swamped > Or basely and rise up to the rescue. Cowper 
waiting to see who should he at the here is very Homeric — far more so 
Head of Affairs *t He, in a few touch- than Sotheby. 
iag words, reminds them of ids no- 

<4< Resent, yourselves, ties outrage; dread the blame 
Whtch ei>e ye mu-t meur from every slate 
Around u*, and the *ng<r ot the god*, 

Lest they impute ihese impious deeds to you. 

I next adjure you by Olympic Jove, 

By Themis, who convenes and who dbsolves 
All councils, that ye interpose, roy friends ! 

To check them, and affurd to my distress 
A solitary and a silent home. 

But if Ulysses, my illustrious sire, 

Hath injured any noble Grecian here, 

Whose wrongs ye purpo-e to avenge on me. 

Then aid them openly; for better far, 

Were my condition, it your»tlvv« consumed 
My revenue; ye should compensate soon 
My sufferings at your hands; for my complaints 
Sttould rouse all Ithaca to my redraft, 

Nor cease till I were sattefhd for ail ; 

But now, conniving at the wrong, ye pierce 
My soul with anguish not to he endured V 
He spoke impassion'd* and to earth oast down 
His sceptre weeping.** 
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His tern wore tears of disappoint- 
meat, shame, indignation, and rage. 
He bad shewn be did not fear the 
suitors — while he bitter) y confessed 
he had not power to rid his house of 
them, or put them all to death. But 
he called on the Council to raise up 
all Ithaca to redress his wrongs — 
they sat mute— and therefore he 
dashed down his sceptre, and wept. 
4**d what ensued? "Pity at that 
sight seized all the people.'* But 
what is the use of pity ? To dry a 
maiden's tears. Ana who were the 
people ? Not knowing we cannot say 
—but we suppose the Suitors — na- 
tives and aliens — bad their adhe- 
rents in that assemblage — a course 
of conni ranee generates falsehood 
and fear — kills loyalty and patriot* 
ism — deadens, if it does not destroy, 
all sense of justice — bends the necks 
of nobles as if they were serfs or 
villains— and 

** Slips th<* slave’s collar on, and snaps tbc 
lock.'' 

Up starts Antinous to answer him 
whom he scornfully calls " high- 
sounding orator," and we admire nis 
speech. In it he Narrates the pious 
fraud of Penelope iu weaving and 
unweaving the famous web — a fune- 
ral robe — so feigned she — for the an- 
cient Laertes— and we can imagine 
that Teleumchus listened with a 
smile. Nor displeased could he have 
been to hear even from such lips 
such a character of his mother, 

« Studious ulone to merit praise for arts 
By Pallas given her largely ; matchless 
skill 

To weave the splendid web ; sagacious 
thought ; 

And shrewdness such as never fame as- 
cribed 


To any beauteous Greek of ancient days, 
Tyro, Mycene, or Alcmena loved 
By J >ve himself, all whom the accom- 
plished Queen 

Transcends in knowledge, ignorant alone, 
That, woo'd long time, she should at last 
be won !'* 

Noble English of noble Greek — dear 
Cowper — and it must have been 
difficult for Teleroachus, hearing 
such eulogium, to hate Antinous 
with all his heart — so filial was it 
as well as heroic — nor yet im- 
placable, had the Suitors ceased 
to devour his house. He would 
have forgiven them even at the 
eleventh hour— but there was one— 
Penelope’s own dear Dread — inac- 
cessible to forgiveness— and though 
he was now far-off — not long the 
time till he was to be nea v—andthen 
— but now the Prince hears Antinous 
tell him, that either his mother must 
be dismissed from the palace and 
forced to wed, or that they will all 
continue to banquet at his cost— and 
if you are not satisfied with the 
burst of filial affection that glows 
through his righteous rage, and 
makes it more withering in its in- 
tensity, you must look for nature 
and the truth of nature where you 
choose, but can never hope to find 
them in Homer. 

The reply of Telemachus electri- 
fied even that abject assembly — and 
astounded the profligates who had 
made it base. But it did more than 
move the timid and the tyrannical — 
it stirred the sky aud was heard by 
Jove. We know not how the pas- 
sage may look in prose — but in the 
Greek it is as portentous poetry as 
ever flashed luridly from a gloomy 
shrine. 


LATERALLY, AND LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH* 
Thus spoke TVIemachus ; but to him, the far-seeing Jupiter two eagles 
Sent -on from aloft, to fly from the summit of a mountain. 

They for a while skimmed along with the blast of the wind, 

Abreast of each other, out-stretched on wing : 

But when they indeed came to the midst of the many voiced 
assembly. 

There sweeping-round they shook their numerous plumes, 

And gazed on the heads of all, and looked destruction : 

And with their talons having iacerated-their-own jaws, and their necks around. 
They rushed to the right through (over) their (the peopk ofltW*) houses and 
city. 

They (the people) ^were-stunned-with-amazement at the bird* as they gazed 
with their eyes, 

And they pondered in their hearts, what this was to brhfc-ab<mt. 

Them, however, addressed the venerable hero Hatitherae*, 
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Mastorides, who alone excelled bit years-mates 

In the knowledge of birds (uugitrics), and in interptetlng portentous omens, 

Tie, judging widely, harangued and thus addressed them ; 

“ Listen to me verily, ye poople-of- Ithaca, in what J shall say: 

The wooers above-uil I single-out in this my speech, 

Since for them great destruction is revolving : Ulysses not 
Long apart from his friends shall be, but even now somewhere 
Near at hand lie is, and for these very men is he planning ($vv %vn, planting ) 
slaughter arid destiny, 

(Yea) for-all-of-them : and evil shall come on many more of us 
Who inhabit Ithaca favourably-situated-tovvarda-the-weet (or conspicuous) * hut 
long before 

Let us deliberate how we shall put a stop to this, and let them (the wooers) too 
Cease (from ihtir doings), for straightway this will be better for Them. 

Not unexperienced (in omens) I prophesy, but from full knowledge : 

For on that man ( 1 say, has every thing been brought about — 

Just as I declared to him, wheu tor Jlium embarked 

Tile Greeks, and along with them went Ulysses fertile -in-expedients, 

I declared that (after) having suffered many evil**, ( after) having lost ail his 

ItssocUites 

Unknown to all, in the twentieth year, 

Hume should he come; — and now truly is all this being -brought about," 


Eustathius — as we find him in Pope 
— for we have not himself at hand — 
says well, w This prodigy is ushered 
in very magnificently, and the verses 
are lofty and sonorous. The Eagles 
are Ulysses and Telemachus : by 
Jove’s Vommand they fly from a 
mountain’s height : this denotes that 
the two heroes are inspired by Ju- 
piter, and come from the country to 
the destruction of the suitors : The 
eagles fly with wing to wing eon- 
joined ; this shews that they act in 
concert and unity of councils: at 
first they float upon the wind ; this 
implies the calmness and secrecy of 
the. approach of those heroes : at last 
they dang their wings, and hovering 
beat the skies; this shews the vio- 
lence of the assault : with ardent 
eyes the rival train they threat. This, 
as the poet himself interprets it, de- 
notes the approaching fate of the 
suitors. Then sailing over the domes 
and towers, they fly full towards the 
East; this signifies that the suitors 
alone are not doomed to destruc- 
tion, but that the men of Ithaca 
are involved in danger, as Halither- 
ses interprets it.” Good. But why 


did the Bishop— if he wrote this at 
all— which we doubt— our faith be- 
ing small in the notes furnished to 
Pope by Brome— omit mention of 
their tearing one another’s necks ? 
Because, perhaps, he. did not under- 
stand it. Why did the Royal Birds, 
imaging Father and Son, take a turn- 
up in the sky V Was it because they 
saw no other mode of letting the 
wretches beneath see that there was 
to he a fight in the Palace ? Or was 
it merely in mirth and glee that the 
Eagles, full of might and fight, joined 
combat in the air, by way of a spree? 
Or was it to shew the Suitors how 
Eagles fought? Every thingin Homer, 
and in every other Great Poet, has a 
meaning ; and you may adopt which- 
ever of our conjectures you will — 
but as you love us, do not slur the 
tussle over as a metre tissue of words. 
ilalUhersc8,as an augur, said enough 
to frighten all but the infatuated; 
but he was not bound to explain all 
the omen— enough that he predicted 
dismay, disaster, and death. 

How do the translators handle the 
two Eagles ? Let us see. Bronte did 
Beta for Pope*— and here is Brorae : 


BROME. 

With that the Eagles from a mountain’s height, 

By Jove's command, direct their rapid flight; 

Swift they descend, with wing to wing conjoin’d. 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind $ 
Above the assembled Peers they wheel on high, 

And dang their wings, and hovering beat the sky ; 

a i ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 
shrieking loud# denounce app«>addf^f«te. 
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COW PER. 

So spake Telemachus, and while be spake, 

The Thunderer from a lofty mountain- top 
Turn’d off two Eagles ; on the winds awhile. 

With outspread pinions ample, side by side 
Tliey floated ; but, erelong, hovering aloft, 

Right o’er the midst of the assembled Chiefs 
They wheel’d around, clang’d all their numerous plumes, 
And eyeing with a downward look the throng, 
Dcuith'boded, ominous ; then rending each 
The other's face and rieck, they sprang at once 
Toward the right, and darted through the town, 

SOTHEBY. 

Thus spnke Tt lemachus ; and thundering Jove 
Sent cut th ward down two Etigles from above. 

They, side by side, on level pinions flew, 

And floated with the wind that sraoorhly blew. 

But oVr the Forum, when to all reveal’d, 

Fierce clanging their dense plumes, in circles wheel’d, 
Ejed all beneath, and glaring death around, 

Rent each the oth«r\neck with many a wound; 

Then upward “oar'd, and wheeling to the right, 

Wing’d through the city their portentous flight. 

M. J. CHAPMAN. (TRINITY COU-EGE, CAMBRIDGE.) 
And lo ! far-seeing Jove two Eagles sent, 

Which from a mountain-brow far and aloft 
Came flying down ; whiles with til’ impulsive wind 
They flew, flapping their outstretch’d mighty wings, 

One near the other; but the midway space 
Over the crowded Session once attain’d, 

Tliey wheel’d, and their thick-featber’d pinions shook, 
And look’d upon the heads of all, and voiced 
A boding death; then with their talons tore 
Their jaws and necks, and with a right-hand flight 
Over their bouses and their city rush’d. 
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They cuff, they tear, their cheek* and necks they rend. 
And from their plumes huge drops of blood descend : 
Then sailing o’er the domes and towers, they fly 
Full toward the East, and mount into the sky. 


Which is best ? Brorne is bad. Dr 
Johnson said no man could distin- 
guish Brome or Fenton from Pope. 
All men may-most women, and 
some children. A wishy-washy imi- 
tation of the style of Pope cannot be 
very like Homer. Our belief is, that 
though Pope may have brushed and 
burnished up a hit his coadjutors’ 
versions, he was pleased to let them 
remain in their manifest inferiority 
to his own. They were two good 
foils. ,f Rapid’* and “ swift’’— to 
say nothing of the tautology— are 
wretched epithets, applied "here to 
eagles — and of course notin Homer. 
Nothing Is said in the Greek about 
* descending/' That they did de- 
scend, we see* “ Stretch their broad 
wings/* seems to Imply that they 


had not stretched them from the 
first, u Float on the wind” is not 
quite right, 44 Wheel on high'* is 
\ery poor indeed — nobody supposes 
they were very low — and yet they 
were lower than they had been by 
some thousand feet at least— for the 
people saw the sparkles of their eyes. 
" And clang their wings, and hover- 
ing beat toe* sky/' is no great im- 
provement on our truthful prose— • 
which, by the way, we perceive, is a 
verss, and a good one—** There 
sweeping round, they shook their 
numerous plumes/* The line that 
follows is a mean version of the 
magnificent Not a syllable in Homer 
about * shrieking"— they yelled not 
* They cuff— they tear”— Brome 
must have thought very fine-- so 
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fine that he must like a fool say 
something still finer. “ And from 
their plumes huge drops of blood 
descend/' which does not happen 
even when a tercel gentle strikes 
a heronshew into what seems a for- 
tuitous congregation of atoms. The 
concluding lines are sonorous— but 
ambitious over much — aud the whole 
the failure of a man who never saw 
even a buzzard. Cow per is almost 
as good as possible. —aud shows that 
a poet may keep tame hares, and 
yet admire wild eagle In Sotheby 
we aie sorry to miss* the mountain; 
and there seems a “ they wanting 
for grammatical construction ; but 
the Alight corning and going is finely 
given, and so is the threatening arid 
the portent. Sotheby has seen many 
eagles. Chapman ^not °ld f hut 
young Chapitmu ) is admirably Ho- 
meric. lint “ Voiced a boding 
death/' in* promise a crown to any 
man u ho shrill explain. Cowperaud 
Chapman ate lfc both best.” Of the 
rest of ?be passage, Brorne makes 
very w**ak work — Cowper i at her 
hea\v work — and Sotheby rather 
impel feci work— so let their \er- 
Mous sleep. Hay has promised to 
try hist hand on it — and we have sug- 
gest'd to him the. right measure. At 
piesent there really seems to be no- 
thing in Knglish so like the Greek 
as our own pio»e. No meiit that of 
ours - -’tis all Homer's. A few wmds, 
with your leave, about this Poitent. 

To know Fear, you must either 
live, or imagine \ ou live, in an age of 
soothsaying and superstition. Prog- 
nostications of a direful event aie 
sublime, seen shadowy mi a strange- 
clouded sky — typical of retribution, 
in all ghastliest shapes— shifting to 
and fib, and of a bloody colour. 
Seers stand staring there, till they 
shudder to pronounce the doom de- 
clared l>y the troubled heavens, and 
wander, wild-eved, up aud down a 
mountainous country, mad and miser- 
able, aurl wishing they w ere dead. 
You can think with w hat Fear they 
may inspire a lone Highland glen by 
a few woful words— -of old withered 
maniacs, almost naked, cowing chief- 
tains, even when “plaided ana plum- 
ed in their tartan array.” In the 
ancient world, seers, and soothsayers, 
and prophets, (surely they were not 
all deceivers,) for the revelation of 
the Fates were under obligations*, 


which it was impossible they could 
ever repay, to birds. Yet they were 
no great ornithologists. The science 
of augury was high, but not appa- 
rently very complicated; and the 
flight-inspired man had in truth but 
to know his left hand from his right. 
Yet the people, with a firm faith in 
his inspiration, awfully heard his 
interpretation of the omen, to com- 
mon sense seemingly as simple as 
sublime— as in those two eagles. Ha- 
Jitherses gave utterance but to the 
thoughts of the people, gazing on 
the birds — for amazement and fear 
had fallen ou them — and they all felt 
that the rushing of wings and the 
glaring of eyes were ominous of 
death. But lie, they believed, was 
“ endowed with clear credentials 
from above” — and that utterance 
was to them not merely confirma- 
tion, but i delation. In his prophetic 
exultation he became unconsciously 
a Liar of the first magnitude, yet 
spoke Jove's truth. That Ulysses 
and Telemachus were to come flying 
wing to wing like eagles, he saw and 
said, as he heard aloft the whistling 
plumes; hut flint twenty years ago 
lie had told Ulysses of his fated re- 
turn to I time.), we. no more believe 
than that he told U-, at the era of 
the French Revolution, that Christo- 
pher North was to lit! the Editor of 
Msga yet unconceived in the womb 
of Fate. But he held that strange 
tale devoutly true, and so did all 
who heard him ; for he threw his 
feelings of the present ou his feelings 
of the past, and they all so bandied 
themselves back and forward, that 
by collision they kindled into a 
new tilth— the feeling of the Future. 
No wouder there were awe and 
amazement, — tier can there be a 
doubt that all felt Fear. But as a 
heroic character, in Bums* Hallow- 
een, under the influence of supersti- 
tious fear, u whistled up Lout Len- 
nox' march, to keep his courage 
cheery,” so now did the bold Eu- 
rymachus hurst out into abuse of 
Haiitherses, and, with a quaking 
heart, resumed Ids countenance and 
speech— pale and faltering — for the 
nonce, to simulate scorn. Cowper 
felt that well— 

41 Hence, dotard! hence 
To thy own house ; there, prophesying, 
warn 

Thy children ofcalamhie* to come. 
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Birds, tmmeroiw, flutter in the beams of 

day, 

Not all predictive. Death, far hence 
remote 

Hath found Ulysses; And 1 would to 
Heaven, 

That, when he died, thyself had perished 
too. 

Then hadat tfiou not with these prophetic 
strains 

O’erwbelm’d ua, nor Telemachus irn- 
peil’d, 

Already thus incensed/* &c» 

His mind is ill at ease — lie is not 
self-consistent — and he must have 
felt the weakness of his own logic. 
“ Go, dotard, and prophesy to child- 
ren; for thou hast o’er whelmed us, 
and compelled the rnind of Telema- 
chus.” That showed Halitherses was 


a prophet fit tospeak before men. The 
Whole harangue is fierce and furious, 
but Eurymachus keeps harping on 
one string, and the discordant twang- 
ing disturbs not the spirit of the 
young hero. He demands a twenty- 
oared bark, that lie may seek sandy 
Pylos, and thence hasten to Lacede- 
mon, to obtain tidings of his sire. “ If 
I hear lie lives, one year 1 shall be 
patient for bis refcui n. If I hear he is 
dead, I will perform his funeral rites 
with such pomp as his great name 
demands, aud raise at home his tomb, 
and then give my mother to — whom 
I choose. Then rose Mentor, illus- 
trious Ulysses* friend, to whom, on 
his departure, he had consigned the 
care of his household, aud speaks 
like a wise man. 


Hear me, ye Ithacans, be never King, 
From this time forth, benevolent, humane, 

Or righteous; hut let every scepter'd hand 
Rule merciless, ami deal in wrong alone, 

Since none of all his people, whom he sway'd 
With such paternal gentleness and love 
Remembers the divine Ulys*e> more. 

That the imperious suitors thus should weave 
The web of mischief and atrocious wrong, 

I grudge not ; since, at hazard of their heads, 
They made Ulysses' property u prey, 

Persuaded that the hero comes no more. 

But much the people move me ; how ye s ; t 
All mute, and though a crowd opposed to lew, 
Cheek not the suitors with a single vtoriV* 


Alas! all was rotten in the state, of 
Ithaca. Twenty years is a long mi- 
nority — and misrule, during half that 
time, cau sadly change the charac- 
ter of a people. 

u Injurious Mentor ! headlong orator ! 

How darest thou move the populace 
against 

The Suitor*-?’’ 

So asks Liocritus ; but the populace 
are palsied— dead is the quickening 
spirit of love and loyally— aud so 
utterly have they forgotten Ulysses 
that they see nothing of him in his 
blooming sou. ‘Tin this that makes 
Telemachus feel his weakness ; his 
native modesty induces him to think 
and speak humbly of his own imma- 
ture powers,* his native heroism in- 
spires him with resolution to face all 
dangers; but the sight of his own 
people’s degradation forces him to 
Confess that Sn Ithaca he must suc- 
cumb to the crew whom, were Ithaca 
win once It was, the Land of the 


Lea), ho could mow aud swathe like 
grass. Where was this assemblage 
held '( In a building, or in the open 
air V If iu a building the council- 
led! had no root, for the eagles were 
seen coming and going in the sky. 
It was, therefore, no 11 ole -and- Cor- 
ner Meeting— and the sun saw the 
sin and shame of all the people, aud 
of all the peers. 

The council— a pretty council in- 
deed— breaks up — and where goes 
Telemachus ? To lave his hands in 
the surf of the grey deep. They 
have refused to give him a twenty- 
oar’d bark — and shall they thwart 
the designs of Minerva ? He calls 
upon the* goddess, and she appears 
in the form of Mentor. There, by the 
sounding Bea, commune the seeming 
old man and the young — and ere 
nightfall they will embark. The Sui- 
tors* renewed showers of scorn now 
glance off the prince’s miml like hail 
from sunbright armour ; and Pallas 
fools that drunken multitude, dash* 
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lag the goblets from their hands, while the sun had set, and twilight 
drenching their eyes in drowsiness, dimmed all the ways — the hark was 
and driving them, blind and deaf, in the bay impatient for the prince, 
staggering through the streets. Mean- 

si. T. CHAPMAN. (t«. COL. CAM.) 

This said, he led the way; they follow’d him, 

And placed the sea-stores in the well-bench'<l ship, 

As bade Ulysses’ son. On ship-board went 
Telemachus, Athene going first ; 

She sat down at the stem ; be near to her. 

The mariners, meanwhile, the shore-ropes loosed, 

And on the benches went and took their seats. 

Grey-eyed Athene sent a favouring breeze, 

A full strong west-wind with a rushing sound 
Ruffling the dark sea : then Telemachus 
Bade them handle their tackle, cheering them ; 

They cheerful heard ; and in the socket first 
They fix'd the fir-mast, and secured it well 
With the fore-braces ; then with twisted thongs 
They raised the w hite-rails, and the mid-sail lull 
Bellied the wind ; and as the ship went on, 

Around the keel loud roar’d the purple wave. 

Along the wave she ran, making Iter way. 

Then having made all fast in the dark ship, 

Goblets they brimful crown’d with wine, and pour’d 
Libations to the ever-living gods, 

And first of all to Jove’s own grey-eyed child. 

All night and through the following dawn she ran. 

We perceive, from Pope, that lla- asleep on his own beloved shore. 

S in is very severe on Minerva and All she did know was, that Jove had 
upiter, who contrive the action of promised he should return. Calypso, 
the Odyssey. That action, it seems, for aught Minerva knew, might send 
is very imperfect; because it begins him to Pylos; or Neptune^ on his 
with the voyages of Telemachus, and return from* Ethiopia, might drive 
ends with those of Ulysses. Why, the slayer of his son Polyphemus to 
surely a son stands in a pretty close the Hyperboreans. What if Ulysses 
relation to his own father. A son had been sitting with old Nestor at 
voyaging to find his father, and even a sea-shore feast ? llapin might have 
if possible bring him home, appears been dumbfoundered, and Minerva 
to us to be helping the action as much somewhat surprised ; but nothing is 
as can be reasonably expected of him, impossible in poetry of which the 
especially when the action is being machinery is not spinning-jennies 
helped on still more effectually by but Gods. 

the father himself, whose whole soul Old Rap likewise thought ho- 
is set on getting home to find bis nour, duty, and nature ought to have 
son. Rut of the two divinities, the moved Telemachus to seek tidings 
old gentleman is most crusty on Pal* of his Father, without the instiga- 
tes* She tamw that Ulysses was in tion or guidance of a goddess. That 
Ogygia -and that Jove had promised acute remark cuts in pieces the whole 
to let him return to Ithaca. True— poetry of Homer, and makes shreds 
but what did that amount to ? To and patches of the whole Greek re- 
much less than the old gentleman ligion. But it would be well if all 
seems to suppose— for Pallas did not youths would act like Telemachus, 
know that Neptune was to dash him, even at the bidding of a superior 
after ever so many miseries on a raft, power, human or divine* 
on Pheeacia— that Nauslcaa was to Minerva takes him, quoth Rap, to 
fall In love with him— that he was to all the most improbable places; — to 
hear Deraodocus harping and sing* the houses of Nestor and Menelaus I 
Ing In the gardens of Alcinous— and ‘Would he have had her to takehiiu 
that he was to he landed sound to Ctagi a? 
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tented with Homer’s Odysseys— how- 
ever much we may regret that it 
was not rewritten by Rapin. 

We know and love Telemacliua 
as well as it’ we had been for years 
with him in Ithaca. What he may 
end in, no man who has studied hu- 
man nature may pretend to say — but 
now his character is as transput ent 
as the purest well he e\er stooped 
to drink at, with a dead deer, or 
boar, or wolf, lying at the young 
humor’s fret, on the greensward 
among the rocks. Meter, we may 
venture To say, vtill he he so feitile 
in expediems as his Father— nor so 
eloquent, nor so wise— ior in genius 
Ulysses was the greatest of all the 
Greeks— but as brave, sis atfection- 
ste, and as faithful to all old loves, 
will be the son as the sire— and one 
day sis good a king. 

How' delightful to land with him 
on the shoie in sight of the obi city 
of IV lens, and witness hi" delight on 
beholding — so So l he by finely calls 
wind we dully construed seats — 
the Nine Gieeu Tbeaues! In each 
five hundred men feasting on nine 
bulls. Four thousand five bundled 
men — good and true — in the act of 
devouring eighty one bulU. All the 
fourscore and one bulls had been 
coal-black, without one single H?*hy 
spot, when alive in their hides, and 
now art* ail done brown on the sa- 
crificial fire. AH the thighs— one 
hundred and sixty- two- are laid <m 
the nhai of Neptune. AH the othtr 
flesh — not sinking oflM — tor the en- 
trails are especially mentioned — con- 
sumed — wet are willing to Iodine — 
bv his worshippers. On the approach 
of the strangers, “ all jiioV to wel- 
come them — not all the four thou- 
sand five hundred men— but all the 
£i ft noble band, conspicuous 
among them ali tin: young PiMMia- 
tue, who has already embraced the 
Prince of Ithaca, and welcomed him 
—-his birth and name unknown — to 
Pylon, And old Nestor is not only 
alive still, but as fi esh-iookitig and 
hale a 18 he was some ten yeajs back 
before Troy ! What a trump for a 

Tontine ! and as garni -as clo- 

ever! PiMstrutu* sure must 
be his great grandson* By no means. 
And in 'the palace perhaps there is a 
rocking-cradle. Rein ember we are 
flourishing in the heroic age, 
pad in the presence of ft Patriarch, 


In good time Teletxiachus tells hie 
name and purpose — but Nestor, alas! 
knows nothing of Ulysses whom he 
loved, aud pronounces matchless* 
Then, with what a fine sense of pro- 
priety does Telemachus, instead of 
mourning for the darkness that 
shrouds his father’s fate, modestly 

g ut such questions to the Old in 
►ays as may lead him to narrate 
events in his own history, and in that 
of other heroes— his friends— after 
the fall of Troy ! The young Prince’s 
own sentiments and sympathies sug- 
gested indeed the theme-— and the 
aged king had by a few words awa- 
kened bis desire to hear again the 
oft- repeated tale,— 

“ Ye, too, far < tV have heard AtridiV 

ch'., Hi, 

By f— II (F.tutHiufc* will, how clon'd his 
brv.iih ; 

But rij. htiy has the bun* adulterer paid 
Pwv v, r tr<Mih»e due to Agum'irmcirr* 

.fcl .it!* — 

’Tr* fdonou* when heroic «w»s remain 
The great avi'D^rrs of their laf hers slam ; 
Such sis Amirs’ i.cir, who**? righteous ire 
Slew flic ha>e murdcier ot his Ur-famed 
mu* ; 

Such i lion ; ho match by deeds thy stately 
frame. 

That tun.# \ct to come cmo! thy name.** 

The example of Orestes had been 
set before him by Minerva’* self, 
ere they left Ithaca; and Menehius — 
brother of the murdered King of Men 
— again tolls him tin* dreadful tale in 
the wmds id ti c ei ci'-cbait^ing Ft o- 
b‘Us of the sea. Not a woid any 
when* (are we mistaken!') about 
Orestes killing his mother. Tele- 
muchus ie*oitihi<d the son of Aga- 
memnon only in being called on by 
part h and heaven to avenge hi* pa- 
rent's wiougH — but his fuller was 
->le*s *d with a faithful wife — so said 
he, shade of Atride* to I.m*rtiades 
>e«id« the trench of blood iti tl»at 
Joletul region where he had not for- 
got the bun I bath— and called Cljs- 
o*s happy in all his woes — for the 
Phantom thought of Penelope and 
hen of Cfytemnestra. 

Friendship is like lore In young 
u*ai ts— it rises at first sight and en* 
lures for ever. Echephron, Stratius, 
Vrseus, Tiirasy niedes, Aretu*-*-Nes- 
orV sons— are all kind to the son of 
JJysses; but Pisistratuft is at once 
da brother. All tbe rest are married 
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men— these two noble youths have 
room in tbeir hearts to receive each 
other, for as yet they have known 
not love. Each is chaste as Hippo- 
lytns; and their bosoms slow with 
less selfish passions. Their life 
breathes a heroic innocence. On 
a carved couch, beneath the resound- 
ing porch, Tclemachus lies down to 
sleep — and near hitn Pisistratue. 
They keep conversing till midnight 
—and we could — though Homer pas 
not recorded it — make a poem of 
their talk about heroes. 

The rosy-fingered morn sees Nes- 
tor sitting alone (probably in Mono- 
logue, for bis tongue never tired) on 
the Seat of Justice before his gates 
— of white polished, oil-glistening 
stone, (marble ?) with his sceptre in 
his hand, and the finest beard in all 
Greece. Minerva had revealed her- 
self the evening before, in the shape of 
an eagle — and to her he commands a 
solemn sacrifice. For hours li logons 
are busy in preparations— nor idle — 
we may well believe — nor far apart 
— those two illustrious boys. In the 
evening they are to set out in their 
chariot for Flierae— Diocleus’ Dome 
— one- third of th# way perhaps to 
Lacedemon, But not tilt 

" Nestor's youngest daughter deign’d to 
lave 

Ulysses* offspring in the tepid wave, 
With oil anointed, and the tunic bound, 
And the resplendent robe his limbs 
around— 

Fresh from the bath, the prince, a God 
in grace 

Stepped forth, and sat by Nestor’s ho- 
nour'd place.” 

’Tie thus old Homer sings to boys 


and virgins. The bluest bead of 
heaven that ever hung the Ionian 
Isles arid all their shadows among 
the soft confusion of water and of 
air — one grovey wilderness of up- 
ward-and- down ward-growing trees, 
and miraculous temples— -never was 
purer, 

* Willi its white families of happy 
clouds," 

than was the lofty arch of his spirit 
letting fall gentle light on the heads 
of the brave and beautiful — the mild 
and the lovely — and all the bright 
world — vision-like in its reality— in 
which youth breathes empyrean air 
— and human life is invested with a 
grandeur of joy breathed from the 
heart of uncorrupted nature. 

Behold the Twain in “ Lacede- 
mon 's hollow vale ” before the gates 
of Menelaus’ paiace. How fortu- 
nate their arrival during the cele- 
bration of a double marriage! And 
such nuptials ! Why, Hermione, 
“ graced with Aphrodite’s charms,” 
leaves Lacedemon for “ Phthia’s glo- 
rious city," with chariots and with 
horses, to bless the bed of Neoptoie- 
mus, a son whose fame had tran- 
scended that of the most glorious 
sire, had not that sire been Achilles. 
And to Megapenthes, his son by a 
handmaid, for Helen had but one 
child almost as bright as herself, 
now the Phthian Queen, Menelaus 
was now giving for wife Alector’s 
beauteous child, the (lower of Sparta. 
The Twain draw up diclr smoking 
steeds in the palace porch— but read 
the scene in Sotlieby, almost as 
alive as in Homer — 


u While in his palace porch, great Nestoi’s son, 
And the Prince staid the steed*, their journey done, 
Them, Kteoneus, issuing forth, survey’d, 

And backward speeding, to Atridea said • 

“ * Lo ! Jove-born Menelaus, at thy gate 
Two stranger?, iikest gods, thy word await : 

Shall we here loose their steeds, and claim their stay, 
Or to some root more willing send away ?*\ 
w ‘ Thou wert not once,’ the indignant king replied, 
4 Devoid of sense, untaught thy words to guide. 

Thou babblest like a child— from dome to dome 
We, hospitably feasted, reach'd our home : 

So Jove may henceforth guard us : Jooe* the steed, 
And to our banquet, baste, the it nm sen lead/ 

** He spake; nor Eteoneas disobey'd. 

But, summoning the menials, urged Ur aid, 

M* **** X°ke, and where the steed a reposed, 
Within the monarch's spacious staUs eftdoted; 
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0«t8 and fine barley, in their mailer threw, 

And to the radiant wail the chariot drew ; 

Then usher’d in the guests, who, wondering, gaaed, 
As the proud palace of Atrides blazed, 

Which like the lunar orb, or solar light 
With strange magnificence amazed their sight. 

But, when their wonder paused, they went to lave 
‘ Their bodies in the bath’s refreshing wave; 

Then, when the females with anointing oil 
And the warm flood had freed their limbs from toil, 
And the bright vest and mantle round them cast, 
They, nigh the king, partook the rich repast. 

In a - bright vase of burnish'd silver wrought 
On a gold stand, a maid pure water brought. 

Spread for the feast, with dainties largely stored, 

A matron pieced the tables* polish’d board t 
The sewer with varied flesh their food supplied, 

And served with golden cups of royal pride. 

Then, with kind warmth their hands Atrides press’d. 
And welcoming the strangers, thus address’d ; 

** * Feast, and rejoice— when satiate keen desire, 

I, who my guest*, and whence you came, enquire. 
Not yet. I deem, has pass’d away fra® earth 
The memory of the men who boost your birth. 

In yours, the form of Jove* born kings f trace. 

For ne’er vile fathers bred such godlike race.* 

“ Then deign'd himself their portion’d feast assign, 
The monarch's *har?, the bullock’s roasted chine. 

“ Ttiey richly feasted, and, the banquet o’er. 

When thirst and satiate hunger sought no more, 
Then, bow’d o’er Nestor’s son, that none might hear. 
The Prince thus whisper’d in his listening ear ; 

w * Ii i and this refulgent dome, my friend \ behold 
What blaze of umber, ivory, silver, gold : 

Such Jove's Olympian hall ’mid realms of light, 

The infinity of splendour awes my sight.’ 

4 * His whimper’d wonder Meneiaus heard. 

And to the admiring guests thus spake the word ; 

** * No— let not mortal mun contend with Jove, 
*Tis immortality stamps ail above. 

Man may with me hold contest, or decline, 

WhateVr my wealth, toil, .suffering made it mines 
Brought from far wandering, by my restless sail, 
lure the eight year, I bode my country hail. 

To Cyprus ./Egypt, to PhniniciTa shore. 

To Aithiopitt me, my vessel bore, 

The Kicmbi, Sid on, Lybia, wheie fht horn 
Crowns the fair forehead of the Jamb new-boni, 
Wheic idieep thrice yearly breed, nor lord nor swum 
For dearth of cheese, or fiesh, or ml!fc complain. 

Nor ere throughout the year the udder fails 
To tempt the hand that fills the milking pails 
While thus I stray’d, and with incessant toil 
Vast wealth amass'd from many a distant soil, 

By a vile wfa*e dark guile, the sudden blow 
Smote unaware#, and laid a brother low. 

Thus rich, I joyless reign— yet, ye have heard 
WhateVr your race, your sires have spread the word, 
ilbw sore I suffer’d, and to ruin brought 
A hospitable home with luxury fraught ; 

With half its wealth, I would contented dwell, 

Were they but living Who at Won fell. 

How oft beneath my roof I lone deplore 
The lost of those who here return no more ? 
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Now feed my soul with grief, and now at peace 
Best, when, worn out wUh plaint, affliction ? cease $ 

Yet less X weep them all, tho* sore I weep. 

Than one whose loss embitters food and sleep, 

Mindful of him whose ardour unrepress'd 
Sustain’d the weight of woe that bow’d the rest. 

Thee, loved Ulysses, bound by fate to grief. 

And to my soul by woe without relief— 

Whore the Jong-absent hero ? whither sped ? 

Strays he alive, or slumbers with the dead ? 

His loss bows down to earth his aged sire, 

Penelope consumes with vain desire. 

And whom he left, the babe just sprung to day, 

Telemachus, deplores his long delay.* * # 


We always liked, but now we 
lore Menelaus. That Helen should 
have left Mich a man forParlsl Brave 
as his* own sword — bright in honour 
as his own shield — hospitable as bis 
own board — strong a« the tree at his 
own palace-gate — tender withal, as 
well as true— with a heart in his man- 
ly bosom ortM-ilowingr with all kind 
affections — love, friendship, erriet’, 
pity— and yearning not towards kith 
and kin alone — but, as now, towards 
the sons of ids old companions in 


arms, Nestor and Ulysses. For Nes- 
tor wore arms — but Menelaus knows 
not who the youths may be — he loves 
them for their own noble sakes — and 
well one of them will ever after love 
the Great Spartan King, for having 
mourned so for ljly8«ea,and Laertes, 
aud Penelope — and for Mm who now 
with both hands upholds before his 
face his purple robe, that it may hide 
his irushiog tears. But where is He- 
len Y 


LITI'RALLV. IISK FOR UNK WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Whilst hu was revolving rl>» s se things in his mind and heart, 

Helen from her odoriferous, lofty-roofed chamber out- 
Came, like to Diuna wlth-tite* golden arrows : 

For her then did Adrafeta place a beautthiliy-f&bricaicd couch, 

And Aicippe bore a carpet ot soft wool : 

l*hylo earned a silver basket, which to her l Men) gave 

AJcandr*, the wife of iVlybus, who dwelt in Thebes 

Of .Egypt, where most- numerous possessions lie in-the-bouse#. 

Who to Menelaus gave two silver baths. 

Aud two tripods, and ten talents of gold. 

Apart ( from tkcsr) did his wile besides bestow on Helen beautiful gifts, — 

A golden «piud1c, and added a basket rimraed-bene&th 
Of silver, but its bps were perfected of-gold. 

This then did the attendant Thylo bear and place before her. 

Completely- filled with elaborately- wrought thread; aud over it 
Was extended the spindle having word of-a-tleep- violet-hue. 

( Thin on licr reHining-coueh sat down, and under her feet was a footstool, 

And forthwith she questioned her husband on all. 


SOTHF.BTT. 

Winle thus the Monarch paused with doubt o’ercast, 

Forth from her fragrant chamber Helen past, 

Like gold-bowed Dian j and Adr&ste came, 

The bearer of her tlirone’s majestic frame ; 

Her carpets* fine- wrought fleece Alcippe bore, 

Flryto her basket bright with silver ore, 

Gilt of the wife of Polybu®, who sway’d 

Where Thebes, the ./Egyptian Thebes, vast wealth display’d ; 

There too the monarch’s hospitable hand 

To Atreus’ son, departing from his land, 

Gave ten weigh’d talents, all of purest gold. 

Two tripods and two baths of silver mould* ; 

His wife, AUsandra, m her treasured store 
A 0rido&epMla to Isir Helen here* 
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And alright silver basket, on whose round 
A rim of burnish’d gold was closely bound ; 

Before her sovereign placed, this Phylo brought 
And charged with wool elaborately wrought ; 

There the bright spindle lay, whence Helen drew 
The fleece that richly flow’d with purple hue— 

Thus on her foot-stooled throne the Queen reclined. 

And to her lord unbosom’d all her mind. 

M. T. CHAPMAN. (tR. COL. CAM.) 

From her high-roofd and fragrant chamber came, 

Like to Diana of the golden shaft, 

Helen : her following, Adraste placed 
A well-made couch for her ; Aleippe brought 
A carpet of soft wool ; Pbylo the gift 
(A silver basket) which Alcandra made 
To the bright Queen,— the wife of Polybus, 

Who in iEgypti&n Thebes his dwelling’hnd, 

Where in his palace lie treasures immense ; 

Tie gave to Menelaus tripods twain, 

Two silver baths, and talents ten of gold ; 

His wife, besides, made Helen gifts of price 
And beautiful,— a distaff all of gold. 

And silver basket, silvery circling round, 

But tipp’d with gold ; which stuff’d with threads made fit 
To spin withal, Phylo her handmaid brought ; 

The distaff was upon it, wrapt with wool 
Of violet colour. On her couch she sat, 

And on a cushion placed her dainty feet. 

GEORGE DRAKE. (KrRKTHORPE.) 

While thus his thoughts in doubtful current flow, 

Like the bright Goddess of the golden bow, 

Forth from her lofty chamber the fair dame — 

Her chamber rich in perfumes — Helen came. 

For her a well-wrought couch Adraste bare . 

A carpet of soft wool AJcippe*s care : 

Phylo a silver basket brought -.—.her load 

Alcandra, wife of Pulybus, bestow’d, 

With divers treasures on their Spartan guest. 

When they in Thebes of Egypt wealth possess’d ; 

Two golden lavers, two of tripod mould, 

And ton pure talents were annex’d of gold : 

Besides his spouse rich works of rare device 
To Helen gave, and gems of costly price ; 

A golden distaff, and a sculptured vase. 

She gave, of stiver on a rounded base. 

Whose upper rims with burnish’d gold were wrought : 

The same now Phylo for her mistress brought, 

Fill'd- with spun thread ; and on the pile she threw 
A distaff charg'd with wool of purple hue. 

A footstool underneath, a couch above 
Jleeeived the queenly form of beauteous love. 

’Tie impossible to hate the traitress, woman — nay, start not at the homely 
Homer himself loved her— and so words— for we have seen honest 
did Hector. In Troy we eould not women beautiful as angels. Mene- 
forglve her— for the tears of the Fair laus suspected from his weeping, at 
' Pes1tfefi$ were shed on the bosom of mention of Ulysses, that it was TV 
• Paris* Alas 1 and a-lack-a*day ! what lemachus ; but Helen — whose beau- 
eould she do? For wicked Venus tiful eyes were always wide-awake 
would shew her gratitude for the —knew that it must be the son of 
golden apple after her own wicked the great-hearted Ulysses— from his 
wap; hut Helen Is again an honest wondrous likeness to the hero. Then 
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the Kiug— but not before— seen the 
likeness too— in feet, hands, head, 
hair, and eyes ! Helen can still make 
him see— or not see— any thing ; but 
for our parts, we now see nothing 
hut her own radiant self, and since 


she is yet alive, what matters it that 
Troy has ceased to be even a heap 
of ashes ? 

Pisistratus declares it is no other 
than Telemachus. 


LITERALLY. Ll.VE FOR LINE VV [Til THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Him the auburn -(haired) Menelaus answering addressed : 

“ Ye Gods ! of a truth indeed hath the son of a most friendly man to my house 
Come, who for my sake hath toiled in many combats : 

And him when he came, 1 said, that I would welcome conspicuously above all 

Tue Greeks, if to us a return over the sea, should grant 

The Olympian, far-seeing Jupiter, — to take place in (our) swift ships. 

And I-should-kave-caused-ta-bc-mhabited for him a city in Argos, and a palace 
should have built, 

Bringing him from Ithaca with his possessions and his son, 

And all his people, removing-the-inhabitants from one city, 

(Of those) which are-dwelled-in-atound and are- ruled -over by myself. 

And having much intercourse here we should have mingled together, nor us two, 
Loving and pleased (with each other), should any thing have separated, 

Until the dark cloud of death had veiled-us-aroitnd, 

But-it-was-to-be that a God himself should-be-jealous-of these things, 

Who, him alone, the- wretched-one, hath destined not-to -return.” 

Thus he spoke ; and among them all stirred-up a longing for lamentation. 

Tue Argive Helen born of Jove on the one hand wept, 

And on the other wept Telemachus, and Menelaus the- son- of- A treus. 

Nor verily had Nestor's son tearless eyes : 

For hc-callcd-to-inind, in his heart, the amiable Antilochus, 

Whom the illustrious son of the brilliant Aurora slew. 


But weeping soon becomes cold 
comfort — and M they to the good 
things lying before them ready their 
bands outstretched ” Hungry and 
thirsty as they are after their long 
travel— scarcely can they either cat 
or drink for gazing upon Helen. 
Homer does not say so — but it was 
so— for there she sits, spinning like 
an enchantress— her white hands so 
lovely among the violet-coloured 
wool — and her arms gracefully 
twirling the distaff till their eyes are 
dazzled with the light of lilies, and 
closed of their own accord, that they 


may better endure the softened 
beauty mellowing away in the mist 
of a momentary dream. 

Yes — Helen is an Enchantress. 
She is going to drug their wine. 
Down she drops spindle and distaff 
— and will herself he cupbearer. 
Or glides she on a sandal of swan- 
down close behind the youths, and 
interposing between them the gleam 
of her right arm, imposes a charm 
more divine than Hermes* Molyinto 
the liquid ruby that sends its per- 
fume into the joyous brain ? Hear 
Homer. 


LITERALLY. LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Then truly did Helen born of Jove devise another (pfon), 

For forthwith she mixed a drug in the wiue of which they were drinking, 

(A drug) grief-assuaging and hoger-dispelling, in d ucing- forgetful ness of all evils. 

He who shalUbave-swallowed-it-down, when-it-shall-have-been-mixed in the goblet, 
Shall not during-the-whole-day be pouring down his cheeks the tear, 

Not even if his father and mother should have died, 

Not even if before him, his brother, or his beloved son, 

One should have cut off with the sword, and he looking on with his eyes. 

3ucb . drug .loUully.prepw-ed had the dun^Uter of Jo.e (Mein), 

Emcacwug, which Polydamn a the wife erf Tito a gave her * 

(mydamna) tfceiEgyptian : in which (« omtru) the all-beautiful soil produces most* 
numerous 


lEffi*!*** 9 ***** wbted, and many destructive 


And 

for 


is skilled beyond all 
from JPtiom : 
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What was it? Some say music, his- 
tory, and philosophy j and there 
indeed is in them— especially in 
music— a charm, which you may call 
Nepenthes. Plutarch, in a Sympo- 
siac, says it was discourse well suit- 
ing the present passions and condi- 
tions of the hearers ; and it was very 
pretty in Plutarch to say fo in a 
Symposlac. Maerobius ( we are using' 
one of Pope’s notes) says, ** Del in 1- 
mentum illud quod Helena tino 
miscuit, non lierba fuit, non t»\ ludia 
sure us, sed narrandi opportunitas, 
qu® liospitem inevrom oblitum 
flexit ad gaudium.” ^ e know Plu- 
tarch well — Maerobius not at all — 
nor the other moralixers; but wish- 
ing to be wise, they aie foolish— and 
so thought Milton. You remember 
the unforgotable lines in Comus— 

« Behold this cordial julep brre 
That flames and dunces in ins crystal 
bounds! 

Not that Nepenthes which the wife oi 
Those 

In Xgypt gave to Jove-born IK lens, 

I* of such power as this to stir up joy, 

To lite so iriendly, or so cool to thirst. 1 ’ 

t was the land oi wonder*, 
that drug did an Kgyptian to 
bright Helen give.. “ What drugs, 
what charms, what conjurations, and 
what mighty magic,” had not the 
daughter of Leda l Some in boxes, 
but many more in her bosom. And, 

“ Oh, father! what a hell ol vutcbt'fim 
lay 

In the small orb of each particular tear!’* 

Now ahe used the beat of all — &inile«, 
tears, sighs, v thoughts that breathed 
and words that burned ; ” these 
soothed the souls of the young he- 
roes— and then she dropped in the 
drug— they drank and were in Kly- 
siura. 

Was it opium? Perhaps. For 
the youths soon grow drowsy ; and 
Helen and Menelaus have nil the 
conversation to themselves about 
Ulysses and the wooden horse. Te- 
lexnachus, at the close of MenclausV 
tale of Hei&Ta mimicry of the 
voices of the wives of the Greek 
horoct unclosed in that Hobby, ab- 
rqptiy exclaims, 

** But haste, and with dismission to re- 
. P9*h 

*JMv Oeedfiil, gratify my friend and me.” 

Hun wit have been opium. And poor 


Helen had need of * some sweet 
oblivious antidote ” for the troubles 
of her brain — for Paris died for her 
sake— and she it was that laid low 
Achilles. Yet she was on the whole 
happy— and why not— since she made 
Menelaus perfectly so — and had now 
seen their Hermione married to 
Neoptolemus ? She knew, too, that 
they were to enjoy an immortal life 
of love in the Eiysian fields. For 
Proteus (what a wild and wondrous 
tale !) had said,— 

“ But Jove-loved Menelaus ! not thy 
doom 

To die at Argos, and there have thy 
tomb. 

Thee, where the earth’s extremes! hounds 
extend, 

The powers immortal to Elysium send, 
Where gold-hair'd Rhadainanthus ever 
dwells, 

And blissful life, all bliss of man excels. 
Tnere hail nor snow earth’s beauteous 
lace deform, 

Nor winter’s hitter bhoat, nor pelting 
storm. 

But, in sweet murmurs heard, the west- 
ern wind 

Breathes o’er the ocean, to refresh man- 
kind ; 

There shall thou, blissful as the Gods 
above, 

Lire, Helen’s husband, and the son of 
Jove.” 

A beautiful belief— (pardon the ex- 
pression)— almoat os beautiful in 
Sotheby a* in Homer! Yet must 
Helen drink the drug of forgetful- 
ness— that she may not walk up and 
down the palace in her sleep— with 
fixed eyes wringing her hands— such 
in the sinful is the indestructible 
power of Conscience. 

Teleroaehua might have gone to 
the continent in search of his father 
—without Minerva— said Rapin— 
and why, asked the same sapient sir, 
go for information to Menelaus y 
There he is without Minerva— and 
Menelaus tells him that Proteus said 
Ulysses was detained in an island 
by » Goddess. True, that was long 
agoj but he may be there still ; and 
leiemachus is prepared to believe 
it by his trust in his heavenly 
guide, who disappeared in an Eagle. 
But was his visit to “ LacedemoVs 
hollow vale” thrown away upon 
him by Homer? He is finishing his 
education. His whole soul is kin- 
dled by tales of the heroes— . M tales 
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of tears ^tragic «toriea M -^t pity ailGalyp*o $ * Mft * brighter light 
and terror instruct the heart— and and a sweeter fragrance than era 
he feels that he too— like Orestes— no w burning and breathing there 
will be an Avenger. Were some God from that enchanted cedar-fire, 
to divulge to UlysBes weeping on the Menelaus and Helen will not let 
sea- shore, that his Telemacfaus is Telemachus go— yet he is impatient 
now listening to the Tale of the to be gone to-morrow ! “ Twelve 
« Returns’* from the lips of the Hero days you must stay but hear Ho- 
with the auburn hair, and that no mer. Our literal line-by-line prose 
name falls so honoured from those will not do here— and Sotbeby here 
lips as that of him the Castaway— die beats Fenton black and blue, and 
joy In his heart would diffuse ever takes the shine even out of Cowper. 

“ < Rut thou, beneath my roof, thrice welcome, stay. 

Till o'er thee glide the twelfth returning day. 

Then graced with splendid gifts, thee, forth I tend, 

A car, and three brave steeds, thy course attend t 
And I with these the golden goblet join. 

That, henceforth, when thou pour’st to heaven the wine, 

A thought on me may dwell.* 

“ The Prince replied, 

« Bid me no longer here with thee abide : 

Yet, the whole year, full gladly could I rest, 

Thoughts of my home, my parents still repress’d, 

Charm'd by thy words. But my sad friends the while 
Urge me to Pyles, and my native isle. 

Whate’er thou givest in hospitable proof 
Of thy kind heart, be treasured *neath my roof : 

But not thy coursers to my realm I lead. 

For thy own glory, king ! reserve the steed : 

Thine, spelt, thine, lotus, and thy spread of plain 
Teems with rich wheat, and barley’s floury grain. 

But not in Ithaca broad glades, or meads : 

Yet dear the cliff whereon the wild-goat feeds : 

No sea-girt islands, pasturing fields expand : 

Yet most beloved by me, my rocky land.* 

“ He spake ; his hand the admiring monarch press'd. 

And smiling, thus with kindest speech address’d : 

u { Thee, bom of noble blood, thy words declare, 

And I for thee, will fitter gifts prepare : 

Of all my treasured stores— whatever mine 

The prime — the most resown ’d — most costly— thine. 

A bowl, all silver, exquisitely chased, 

Its rim, all gold, by art celestial graced, 

The work of Vulcan : this, when hast'nlng borne 
I left the monarch’s hospitable dome, 

The king of Sidon deign'd to me consign — 

This bowl, the prime of all my treasures, thine.* 

“ Thus they ; and while the menials served the feast, 

Brought in the luscious wine, and chosen beast, 

Their wives bright-filleted, with plenteous bread 
The tables furnish'd, as the resellers fed.*' 

But bow the while feres Penelope? lie in ambush for him on bin rettara 
Had the old nurse kept her secret? -She— but now that we have given 
Close as a toad in a stone. But when so many fine specimen# of Sotuebjv 
the twelfth mom come#? Kohmon let us see if we can touch four 
tells the Suitors that the bird— the hearts— as we have dope ere how 
young eagle— had flown ; and Me- —by our prose, - * ' * 

don tells Penelope* They swear to 

That he spoke s and there her knees and heart were rdtaaod 
And long did a speecktessness of words hold her ; her eyes 
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With itm were filled, end her blooming (clear, &»* «{») voice was restrained : 

At length, however, answering in words, she addressed him ; 

u Herald, why went-forth my son ? no ueed was there that he 
Should go-on-board swift-patsing ships, which sea-horses 
Ale to men, and pass over the vast moist (deep). 

Is it that not even his name should he left among men ?” 

Her then answered Medon, inspired with wisdom : 

“ I know not if any god hath stirred-hira-up, or if his own 
Mind hath instigated him to go to Pylos, that he may ascertain 
Either the return of Bis father, or what fate he hath undergone*” 

Thus having spoken, he passed-on through the house of Ulysses. 

Bat a soul-wasting grief was-poured-around her, nor any longer could she venture 
To #it on a seat, although there were many hi the house. 

Bat she sat down on the threshold of her elaborately-built chamber, 

Piteously wailing-aloud, and around her her maidens moaned 
All, -Hill throughout the house, young and old, 

Whom Penelope, incessantly groaning, addressed : 

« Listen to me, my friends, for the gods have given sorrows to me 
Above all who were born and brought up with me : 

Who first lost my brave, lion-hearted husband, 

Adorned with every kind of virtue among the Greeks, 

(My) brave (lord )— whose glory was wide throughout Hellas, and the midst of Argos. 
And now again have the tempests hurried away my beloved son 
Ingloriously from his home, nor heard l of his-hastening-away. 

Cruel ones, ye thought not, — no one (thought) 

Of rousing me from ray couch, although ye knew it well, 

When he went on board the hollow, dark ship . 
t For had I learned that he was hurrying- a way on such a journey. 

Yea, truly he would have remained, how great soever his baste to go away : 

Or had left me dead in the house. 

Bat let some trusty one summon the aged Dolius, 

My slave, (whom my father gave to me when setting-out hither. 

And who tends my many-tree’d garden)— that with the utmost speed 
He may sit by, Laertes, and tell him all these things, 

If perad venture he may devise any plan in his mind, 

And going out among the people may wail (the crime of those) who long 
To cut-off his and the offspring of the godlike Ulysses.” 

Her loved nurse Euryclea in turn addressed her : 

“ Lady beloved, slay me indeed with the merciless sword. 

Or leave me in the house : but I will not conceal from thee a single (thimf . ) 

I knew it all: and I supplied him with whatever he ordered, 

Bread and luscious wine ; and he exacted from me a great oath, 

Not to tell thee until the twelfth day bad come, 

Or (till) thou thy self shouldat desire it, and hadat heard of his hastening-away, 

In order that thou mightest tfct by weeping mar the beauty of thy person* 

But do thou, having bathed thyself, put on clean vestments on thy body. 
Having-gone-up to the upper-chamber with thy attendant women, 

Pray to Minerva, the daughter of the JEgis-bearing Jove : 

4 Par she may be inclined to save him from death. 

Nor evilly-afflict an old man evilly-afflicted ; for metbinks not 
That the race of Arcisius to the blessed gods are altogether 
Hateful, — but that somewhere shall survive, who may possess 
Theldfty-roofed palaces, and far-lying ricllands.” 

Uni t he spoke, and lulled her laraentagon, and restrained her from weeping. 

And having washed-herself, and taken clean vestments for her person, 

She jrp at up to m upper-room with her attendant women ; 

Aa4Jn a basket placed a hread -offering, and prayed Minerva, 
f ( Sear me, invincible one,— daughter of Atlgis-beariog Jove, 

If at twy time Ulysses fertile-in -expedients has in the palace ter thee 
Burned the ht ft%bs either of ox or sheep, 

£U31to mind these things for me, and save my beloved son. 

And t $ pel the wooers (who ere) wickedly overbearing.*' 

: speaking, she wailed-aloud, and the goddess heard her prayer. 
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He efaall elude the ambush. But 
whet if he were to fall iuto it ? An- 
tinous is fierce and strong — but hand 
to hand, Telemachus would hew 
him down, clearing the head of the 
beautiful Seoruer. Antinous takes 
with him twenty men-— and Tele- 
machus has twenty; but are they 
armed? Most likely— but if not, 
they can use their oars. Telemachus 
has two spears in his hand— as Flax- 
man shews him landing on the Pylian 
shore— and he was not his father’s 
son if he left behind him his sword. 
“ Follow me— my lads— our cry is 
Ulysses;” and leading the boarders, 
in three minuteB he would have 
taken the Ambuscade. Not so willed 
Jove and the blue- eyed daughter of 
Jove. 

in her upper room lies the mourn- 
er. Food or wine she will have 
none — her waking-dreams are of 
murder. To what does Homer liken 
her? To a lion wounded by the 
hunters? No. But he likens her 
thoughts to the thoughts of a lion 
wounded by the hunters— and no 
other man that ever lived would 


have done so, excepting Shak- 
ppeare. 

“ Numerous as are the lion’s thoughts 
who sees 

Not without fear, a multitude of toils 
Encircling him around.” 

People always sleep sound for 
some hours the night before they are 
hanged — dreaming either not at all 
—or of a reprieve— or of themselves 
on the scaffold asking for water. 
Penelope was doomed to die— df 
grief for Telemachus. The sorrow 
of twenty years may be a profound, 
but it is a BtiU sorrow. One’s life 
may not unpainfully float down it as 
on a gloomy but not roaring river— 
and there are gleams of beauty on 
its banks. So felt Penelope, sorrow- 
ing for Ulysses. But all at once she 
missed M my son— my son.” She 
then knew what is anguish; y et- 
her body— her senses — not her spirit 
—not herself— slept. Minerva saw 
her— the childless widow — for so 
Penelope was in her mind— soul- 
heart— and sent a comforter. 


There then did the blue-eyed Minerva devise another plan : 

She formed a representation, (which) in person resembled the lady 
Iphthimia, — daughter of the great-hearted Iearius : 

Her Eumelus, dwelling in a house in Phene, had married. 

Her did ( Minerva ) send to the house of the godlike Ulysses, 

If by any means Penelope, wailing and lamenting, 

She might restrain from weeping, and tearful mourning. 

And she entered her chamber by the bolt of the lock. 

And stood over her head, and addressed her in these words 
“ Sleepest thou, Penelope, vexed in thy heart ? 

The gods who live in- ease permit thee not 

To weep, nor to be sorrowful, — since about to return is 

Your son : for to the gods be is sinless." 

Her then answered the discreet Penelope, 

Most sweetly slumbering in the gates of dreams ! 

“ Why, sister, comest thou hither? by no means formerly indeed 
Wert-thou-wont-to-come, since thou dwelkst in a house very remote : 

And thou orderest me to stop from sorrowing and lamentations 
Numerous, which provoke me throughout my mind and my heart : 

{Me) who first lost my brave, lion-hearted husband. 

Adorned with every kind of virtue aAng the Greeks, 

(My) brave (lord) whose glory was tip throughout Hellas, and the midst 
of Argos. 

And now again hath my beloved son gone in a hollow ship, 

A child, neither acquainted with labours, nor commerce. 

On his account J the more lament, than on his (the father’s) .* 

For him I tremble and fear, lest any thing suffer 

Should he among the people among whom he hath gone, or cm the sea *. 

For many enraged foes plot against him, 

Longing to slay him, before he come to father-fond,^ 

Her the pate shade answering addressed ; j 

* Be-ofgon&efceer, and not at all fear too much in thy mind : 

For such an attendant goes along with (him), as other . ; 
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Men would choose to go alone with (them)*— for powerful (w the) 
fJViwnrfy) Pallas Minerva; thee she pities in thy lamentations : 

And me hath she sent forward to tell thee so.** 

Her addressed the discreet Penelope : . .. e 

« it thou art indeed a goddess, and hast heard the voice of a goddess. 

If go, come, tell to me with respect to that hapless one, 

If any where be live, and look on the light of the sun, 

Or if he be dead, and in the dwellings ot Ades.” 

Her the pale shade answering addressed ; 

« With respect to him I will not answer thee directly 

Whether l.e be alive, or dead : for it i» a bad tb.ng to an.wer the thing* 

that may -be-borne-away-by- the- wind. 

( The shade) i thus having spoken through the lock of the door, Withdrew 

Into a breath of wind ; but from sleep roused-hcrself-up 

The daughter of Icarius, and her heart was delighted 

That a manifest dream had come upon her in. the hours of midntgkte 


Is this an Idea of the First Four 
Books oftheOdyssey? And would you 
wish them all away ? If you would, 
then it would surely be by gently 
disengaging them from the Twenty, 
and giving them an asylum in some 
secret and sacred ceil in your bean. 
But what to you would be the 
Twenty, were these four buried in 
dust! They would be much; for a. 
deep human interest overflows one 
and all, among the wonderful and 
wild that seem to belong but to ima- 
gination's sphere. You would sympa- 
thize with Ulysses longing for rugged 
Ithaca even in Ogygm’s enchanted 
isle; for home-sickness is the mala- 
dy of a noble heart, and conjugal 
affection its most endearing virtue. 
But on the first sight you now have 
of Ulysses weeping to the waves, you 
know, better far than he does, a 
thousand reasons in nature for his 
tears. The Muse has told you far 
more than Minerva told him— and 
all your love and admiration of his 
Penelope and his Teleraaehus— in- 
sensibly changed into a profound 
plty—are poured on the majestic 
mourner’s head. Your heart burns 
within you to think that he will re- 
turn to that home, to redress, to vin- 
dicate, to avenge, and to enjoy. 


Here is " the sea-mark of his ut- 
most sail.” Happiness enough here 
—by his presence made to emerge 
from misery— to compensate all the 
woes of the much-enduring man, and 
leave him deep in debt to Heaven* 
And do you grudge Telemachus 
his visit to ftestor ami to Menelaus, 

*« In Ufe*8 morning march, when his spirit 
is young ?** 

Joy tempers his grief— till it smiles 
— as sunshine will seek out and not 
suffer a flower to be sad in mists and 
storms. And how pure those courts 
of kings l The manners there how 
virtuous in their simplicity— the 
morning air how bright— aud the 
evening air how still— in religious 
service duly done to the Gods ! The 
whole life we see— the whole life of 
which we hear— heroic; and Poetry 
shedding over it, generally, a gentle 
lustre— sometimes, as in the narra- 
tion of the adventures of Menelaus 
by himself, a gloomy light that seems 
strangely to darken and illumine a 
hardly human world. 

You have been made to feel that 
Penelope is worthy of the love of 
Ulysses— and you long for the Rea- 
lization OF UEU DREAM* 
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All history is but a romance un- 
less it act as an example. The raise, 
ries of the fathers are for the warn- 
ing of the children; and the ruin of 
the man or the nation which will take 
no lesson from experience will only 
be more sudden, fatal, and return- 
less, than that which has already 
given the disregarded moral of the 
grave. Is there no appeal to the 
wisdom of Eugland, in the evidence 
that the French monarchy perished 
solely by party? In a time of pro- 
found peace, in a general flourishing 
of every resource and every class of 
the kingdom, with a remarkable ab- 
sence of public burdens, with no 
financial difficulties but those which 
the opulence of the nation could have 
thrown off, as dewdrops from the 
lion's mane, — with an unbroken mili- 
tary and naval force, — with a popula- 
tion exceeding in activity, dexterity, 
and general acquirement, all others 
in Europe, scarcely excepting even 
our own; France, possessing' every 
material of foreign and domestic 
power, die chief monarchy of the 
Continent, fell into sudden ruin. As 
if the ground had been hollowed un- 
der her throne, the throne went 
down at the instant, and disappeared 
from the eyes of Europe. As if some 
sudden decree of Heaven had com- 
missioned the sword against all that 
retained the impress of birth, ho- 
nour, and learning in the land, all was 
cut away even with the surface. It 
is remarkable that alt the great ha- 
bitual agencies of public destruction 
were kept aloof, Pestilence, famine, 
and war, were chained up ; the ruin 
was left to be wrought by party, and 
from whatever source the commis- 
sion came, whether from the wrath 
of Providence, or die malignity of 
the enemy alike of Heaven and mail, 
it was found fully equal to do the 
work of them alt The leading prin- 
ciple of this party was ttedii wess, 
and the leading pretext a steal for 
the populace. The system consisted 
of nothing but a reversal of all the 
maxims of human experience, for the 
purpose of a reversal of the whole 
°rdar pf kumansoeiety. Its chiefs, 
personally of mends. 


avowed themselves the champions ol 
rights. Abasing all the piivileges be- 
longingto centuries of public son ice, 
of opulence, and high hereditary i eeol- 
lectious, they exalted meanness po- 
verty, and ignorance ; exclaiming 
against the luxury, feebleness, amt 
piodigality of the first ranks of Urn 
state, they pampered die v ices, the 
indolence, and the tapiue of the 
multitude; offeiing an ostentatious 
homage to the law, they stimulated 
the people to its open violation ; pio- 
< laitniog themselves the heralds of a 
new tiiumph of peace, they coveted 
the way to its temple with corpses. 
It is cheering to the sacied sense of 
justice to know that this l&boui had 
itsrewaid; that the hypociites felt 
the heaviest \ ongeance of their own 
delusions; that, after yean* employed 
m laying the mine under the nionai- 
chy of France, the moment in which 
they applied the matt h was the mo- 
ment of theii own extinction; that 
the blast which loie up the founda- 
tions of society, shattered themseh es 
into dust and ashes, and lett of theii 
ambition but an ignominious and 
abhorred name. 

Hypocrisy is of all vices the most 
hateful to man ; because it combines 
the malice of guilt with the meanness 
of deception. Of all vices it is the 
most dangerous; because its whole 
machineiy is constructed on treach- 
ery through the means of confidence, 
on compounding virtue with vice, on 
making the noblest qualities of our 
nature minister to the most profligate 
purposes of our ruin. It meets a 
false light where it declares a bea- 
con, and destroys by the very instru- 
ment blazoned as a security. The 
French Revolution was the supreme 
work of hypocrisy. All its leaders 
were low and licentious slaves, of 
the basest propensities nurtured by 
the most criminal habits. W e cm 
detect in them nothing, to this hour, 
that belongs even to tie higher fall- 
ings of our nature,— not evenagene- 
rous self-delusion, not even a wan- 
dering enthusiasm for the good of 
man, not even the erroneous asdotir 
which night km xn«r j tMnd 
the ttwTw towwle#* m 4 thwgK* 
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1 essly incurred death j they had no* 
thing of the comm tin mixture of 
honest intention and frail perfor- 
mance* They were the tempter, not 
the tempted j they were stern, sub* 
tie, and vindictive destroyers, for the 
sake of selfish possession, and sel- 
fish revenge. The Revolutionary 
faction were not glowing zealots, 
whose political wisdom was obscu- 
red by the blaze of their own imagi- 
nations. Zealots undoubtedly they 
were, but it was by a frenzy of 
power and possession which incapa- 
citated them from seeing the ruin 
into which they were plunging them- 
selves. They saw clearly the ruin into 
which they were plunging their fel- 
low-men. There they were cool cal- 
culators. Two hundred thousand 
heads must fall, said Marat, before 
France will be fit to acknowledge the 
Jacobin club as its sovereigns ; and 
the calculation was carried into effect, 
with the most unswerving adherence 
to the great Jacobin law of massacre. 
As the Revolution advanced, its doc- 
trines grew more undisguised ; the 
rapidity of its speed swept back its 
robe, and shewed the naked dagger 
hung to its bosom. Every additional 
step in the furious chase in which it 
bunted down the hope and the 
honour of France, cast away some 
remnant of that specious covering in 
which it had performed its early 
mockeries of public virtue; until, at 
last, it held on its career, the open 
. despiser of all attempts at the pallia- 
tion of its gigantic iniquity — the 
assertor of the right to tyrannize, of 
finance by universal plunder, and of 
public regeneration by the sword 
and the scaffold. 

Burke saw this aspect of the fac- 
tion even before it had altogether 
Rung away its disguise* While among 
us, all the enthusiasts of political 
change at any price, were ready to 
throw themselves at its feet, and all 
the smugglers for place were pro- 
claiming it a present deity, he saw 
the native ferocity and malice of the 
Jacobin, and denounced the common 
conspirator against all laws human 
aod dlvine. “ In your legislature/’ 
said lie to France, “a majority, seme- 
t&mm real, sometimes pretended, 
impels a captive King to issue, as 
/iwytt edicts, the polluted nonsense 
'jtf&fMr licentious end giddy coffee- 
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measures are decided before they 
are debated. It is beyond doubt, 
that under the terrors of the lamp- 
post and the bayonet, and of the 
tore!) to their houses, your legislature 
are obliged to adopt all the crude 
and despotic measures suggested by 
clubs composed of a monstrous 
medley of all conditions, tongues, 
and nations. Among those are to be 
found persons, in comparison with 
whom Catiline would be thought 
scrupulous, and Cethegus a man of 
moderation. Nor is it in those clubs 
alone that the public measures are 
deformed into monsters. They un- 
dergo a previous distortion in aca- 
demies, intended as so many semi- 
naries for those clubs, which are set 
up in all places of public resort. In 
those meetings of all sorts, every 
counsel, in proportion as it is daring 
and violent and perfidious, is taken 
for the mark of superior genius. 
Humanity and compassion are ridi- 
culed as the fruits of superstition 
and ignorance. Tenderness to indi- 
viduals is considered as treason to 
the constitution. Liberty is to be al- 
ways estimated perfect in proportion 
as property is rendered insecure. 
Amid assassination, massacre, and 
confiscation, perpetrated or medita- 
ted, they are forming plans for the 
good order of future society. Em- 
bracing in their arms the carcasses of 
the basest criminals, and promoting 
their relations on the title of their 
offences, they drive hundreds of vir- 
tuous persons to the same end, by 
forcing them to subsist by beggary 
or by crime.** 

The farce of deliberation was still 
carried on by the National Assem- 
bly, but it had become the notorious 
tool of the mob. Like all represen- 
tative bodies which assume a power 
beyond right, the National Assem- 
bly, in attempting to make the throne 
its vassal, had called In a third estate, 
which made itself a stave. The fe- 
rocious auxiliary instantly domineer- 
ed over its perfidious summoner; 
and horn that hour the representa- 
tive body of France was the repre- 
sentative of nothing but the brute 
will of the populace. The conse- 
quence has followed the crime in 
every land; and the ambition that 
begins by conspiracy, has always 
been scourged by its own instru- 
ment** " The Assembly/* says Burke, 
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“ acta before the multitude the farce 
of deliberation with as little decency 
ns liberty. They act like the come- 
dians of a fair before a riotous au- 
dience# They act amid the tumul- 
tuous cries of a mixed mob of fero- 
cious men and of women lost to shame ; 
who, according to their insolent fan- 
cies, direct, control, applaud, explode 
them, and sometimes mix and take 
their scats among them— domineer- 
ing over them with a strange mix- 
ture of servile petulance and pre- 
sumptuous authority. As they have 
inverted all things, the gallery is in 
place of the house. This Assembly, 
which overthrows Kings and king- 
doms, has not even the physiognomy 
of a legislative body — 1 nec color im- 
perii, nec frons ulla senates.’ They 
have a power given to them, like 
that of the evil principle, to subvert 
and destroy, but none to construct, 
except such machines as may be fit- 
ted for further subversion and fur- 
ther destruction.” 

The philosophers of France, the 
Baillys, Lavoisiers, and Buffons, 
have been charged with the crimes 
of the Revolution. That they were 
guilty to the full extent of their 
power, was unquestionable — that 
they sedulously unhinged the national 
respect for religion — that they gave 
the sanction of their names to at- 
tacks on morals — and that some of 
the leading individuals of French 
science exhibited in their habits the 
profligacy of their principles, are 
facts which sink then* memory in a 
grave of eternal shame. But the true 
work of overthrow claims other 
hands. We must not be unjust to 
tire superior claims of homicide. 
The feeble speculators of the closet 
must be content with having pointed 
out the road to ruin. It was the race 
of bitter and ambitious barristers— 
the obscure pleaders in the obscure 
courts — the reptile family of litigi- 
ousness, that poured into the path, 
and corrupted the hopes of liberty. 
In France, the higher employments 
of the law alone conferred public 
distinction. All ranks beneath were 
alike crowded and ^contemptible. 
Fifty thousand village attorneys, 
meagre smecurfsta, small depend- 
ents upon petty offices, and pei tina- 
cUwn holders of petty distinctions, 
were an unequalled machinery for 
the uses of faction. Thelawyers of 


the parliaments were the great de- 
positaries of discontent The genius 
of the Gascon, hot, ostentatious, and 
self-sufficient, gave the precedence 
in clamour to the South; and the Gi- 
rondists amply asserted their right to 
take the lead where the prize was to 
be public confusion, and the contest 
was to be a competitorship of every 
weakness and every crime of human 
nature. That faction, composed al- 
most wholly of the lawyers of the 
South, rapidly perished. It realized 
power only to the point of national 
undoing, and having given the world 
the lesson of utter incompetency, 
died, to shew that the passions may 
from time to time perform the work 
of the virtues— -that the popular axe 
may be the instrument of a moral, of 
which the populace never dreamed 
— and that the blood of the man of 
blood may be exacted as scrupulously 
by the blind ferocity of vice, as by 
the clearsighted wrath of divine re* 
trihutiou. The fate of those traitors 
is the triumph of human feeling. We 
may turn away with mere scorn from 
the sufferings of the savage rabble 
who trampled down each other in the 
general rush to the royal spoil, but 
we cannot withdraw our eyes from 
the delight of seeing perfidy forced to 
feel that there is justice on the earth. 
We almost rejoice to see the deep- 
ening terrors of that specious vil- 
lany which betrayed with a kiss— 
we leave the common murderers to 
be crushed undistinguished by the 
high hand of retributton ; but we in- 
stinctively love to follow every pang 
of Judas— to see the whole course 
of penalty, the bitter disappointment, 
the helpless remorse, the cureless 
despair, until the hour when he anti- 
cipates the law of human abhorrence, 
and falls headlong. We have no such 
speculation in the graves of the Dan- 
tons and Heberts, and their associate 
revellers in slaughter. We see their 
ravages as we should those of a troop 
of tigers; and when they are de- 
stroyed, think neither more nor lees 
of their destruction than of that of a 
troop of tigers. But the smiling and 
bowing betrayers, the orators of hu- 
manity, the solemn devotees of prin- 
ciple, the pompous Vergniauds, and 
immaculate Rolands, the pure priests 
of the Constitutional Altar, where 
they led their unhappy King only to 
stab him, ha dm act of ci&gteg to 
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the robe— these are due 

to posterity as examples of the low- 
est baseness of the human heart; 
and the record of their punishment 
deserves to be one of the most inde- 
lible pages of the history of Revolu- 
tion. it becomes especially import- 
ant that those men should not be 
consigned to the obscure infamy earn- 
ed by their mediocrity of mind. It 
Is of this class that all true political 
hazard springs. No revolution was 
ever effected by the mere brute force 
of the multitude. No Revolutionist, 
who began by the display of violence, 
ever succeeded. All men’s fears are 
awakened by the roar of rapine sud- 
denly let loose through die commu- 
nity. The most sluggish are roused 
into courage and activity, when they 
find the conflagration rolling round 
their own roofs, If they are once 
startled, they are secure. They spring 
from their beds, and extinguish the in- 
cendiarism and the incendiaries toge- 
ther. The men made for public ruin 
proceed in other ways. They are 
the abhorrers of all violence. They 
are the mere solicitors for a small 

n tiou of that general justice which 
ue to all beings bearing the shape 
of mankind. They limit their plead- 
ings, too, rather by what they can 
hope to obtain from the compassion 
of the higher ranks, than by any re- 
ference to the natural claims of mem- 
bers of the same common family of 
freemen. Having thus made the first 
step, the advocate grows bolder ; he 
now discovers grievances, harangues 
on claims, and insists upon rights. 
Still there is nothing more than im- 
portunity — no menace— 'no display 
of the ruffian visage— no railing 
against authority— no ebullition of 
that hot malignity which is swelling 
round the villain heart* Pamphlets, 
speeches, and sarcasms, are the light 
weapons, the feeble missile shower, 
that cover the march of the main 
body. The bearers of the pike and 
Hie hatchet are not far behind, but 
they are kept out of sight— the sig- 
nal at last Is made— the advocate has 
become the threatener— the entreaty 
for justice has been raised into a de- 
mand for submission— the equality 
mkilegm k now spurned for the 
s»$wy '* s4 estte o? me higher ranks 
constitution is no longer to 
wm all the hope* of patriotism by 
la to be swept away as 


an encumbrance, for the building of 
a new— society la to be subverted, 
that purification may be complete* 
The early morals of the State are to 
be expunged from this proud tablet 
which records the regeneration of 
the land. The new banner which 
floats in front of the new army of 
freedom, is to disdain all the heredi- 
tary armorial bearings ; its blazonry 
is to be wrought in the popular loom, 
tinctured by the blood of the noble* 
Its image and superscription is to be 
of neither King nor law, but of the 
new sovereignty of the streets. Con- 
fiscation is to be thenceforth the re- 
venue, massacre the law, and the 
holy right of insurrection the prero- 
gative of the sacred empire of liber- 
ty. 

In England this process was fully 
begun. The clubs of 1733 were as 
active within the British Islands as on 
the mainland of France. Their mus- 
ter-rolls were already swelling with 
all the profligate, the idle, aiid the 
envenomed of the community. Ire- 
land, which seems sealed for eternal 
discontent, had her 108,000 sons of 
freedom l marshalled, and waiting 
only for live sound of the pastoral 
horn from the Aiecto of France. The 
pamphleteer and the baranguer had 
done their work, and the civil war 
was armed in product. In another 
year, perhaps in another month, it 
would have broken out in one vast 
burst of havoc and dismay. The 
time was pregnant with the fates 
of mankind. But England was not 
yet to perish; her destinies were 
not to be accomplished by the hands 
of hypocrites, with virtue on their 
lips, aud the venom of blasted ambi- 
tion iu their hearts. If she was to 
fall, it was not by the weapon of 
slaves and culprits, too mean for hear 
hostility. She was not to fall in the 
hour of popular festival, by an arrow 
in the heel. The generous resolu- 
tion to rescue Europe saved her 
from domestic ruin. As she rushed 
forward to throw her shield over 
the fainting sovereignties of the Con- 
tinent, she left the whole tribe of to 
assassins behind. At every step she 
enlarged her distance from revels, 
until It found itself exposed in Hie 
centre of the nation; and, until, with- 
out m object and without an ally, Its 
clamours drowned hi the triumphant 
voice of the country* aud its strength 
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extinguished k the countless levy pf 
the empire, it was glad to shrink 
from the public eye, and expire in 
the obscurity in which it was born* 
One strong and unfailing teH of 
Jacobinism iu all lands, is its vulga- 
rity of soul. ** Nothing/* says Burke, 
is more certain, than that our man* 
ners* our civilisation, and ail the 
good things which are connected 
with manners and with civilisation, 
have, in this European world of ours, 
for ages depended upon two princi- 
ple* ; and were, indeed, the result 
of both combined, the spirit of a gen- 
tleman and the spirit of religion. The 
nobility and the clergy, the one by 
patronage, the other by profession, 
kept learning in existence, even in 
the midst of arms and confusions, 
and while Governments were rather 
in their causes than formed. Learn- 
ing paid back what It received, to 
nobility and the priesthood; and 
paid it with usury, by enlarging their 
ideas and by furnishing their minds. 
Happy, if learning, not debauched 
by ambition, had been satisfied to 
continue the instructor, and not 
aspired to be the master I Along 
with its natural protectors and guar- 
dians, learning will be cast into the 
mire, and trodden down under the 
hoofs of a swinish multitude.” 

Iu this passage the powerful saga* 
city of the writer had actually pre- 
dicted the fates of the literary vic- 
tims, headed by Bailly and Condor- 
cot, both vehement worshippers of 
tfie- Parisian rabble, and both de- 
stroyed by popular cruelty, within 
three years;— Bailly guillotined in 
the midst of every accumulation of 
public insult, and Ondorcet driven 
•d’fgm tfad haunts of man, proscribed, 
and dying of actual famine. Still the 
period of the true democracy had 
uot arrived ; and Burke was yet to 
see the rise of a generation to whose 
fierce activity, despotic designs, and 
unsated love of blood, the crimes 
of the mere philosophers were as 
venial, as then* characters were 
feeble, cold, and solitary* Yet the 
career of those two men is worth 
remembering; if *t can hold out a 
warning to the grave coxcombry 
among ourselves, that, under the af- 
fectation of universal science, is pal- 
pable intriguing for political power, 
met those, meagre imitators of the 
Psenah p h i lo s op h ers In scieace, kara 


to dread their fate in legislation, 
shrink from the attempt to ride into 
Parliament on the shoulders of our 
manufacturers by paltry flatteries of 
their handicraft ; and, taught by the 
scorn which clings on the memories 
of those miserable dupes of corrupt- 
ed principle and turgid vanity, for- 
swear an ambition, yet only ridicu- 
lous, though sure to become at once 
hazardous to themselves and con- 
temptible to the world. 

Bailly was born in Paris about 
the middle of the last century ; an 
era when France, relieved from the 
wars of Louis XIV., had begun to 
devote herself to the arts, ms first 
pursuit was painting, his next poetry, 
his third science. Without possess- 
ing the powers that confer originali- 
ty, he was remarkable for a plasti- 
city of mind, which qualified him 
for various and vigorous attainment. 
The abstract sciences had become the 
way to fame ; and when La Cailie 
had acquired a reputation, Bailly 
might be secure of eminence. He 
now published a succession of papers 
on astronomy, fought his way up the 
national road to distinction, and con- 
summated his career by being cho- 
sen, in 1 770, a member of the A ca- 
de my, the very summit of French 
literary ambition. The Brahminical 
astronomy, ridiculously overrated 
by infidelity in France, as an antar 
gonist to the Mosaic history of the 
origin and age of the world, had 
grown into a popular topic. It was 
adopted by Bailly; from this point 
his researches led him to enquire 
into the nature of astronomical 
knowledge among the ancients ; and 
in the ten years from 1773, he pro- 
duced his three histories, of Ancient 
Astronomy, Modern Astronomy from 
the time of the school of Egypt, and 
Oriental Astronomy. Those works 
made him popular with the large 
class who love amusing knowledge. 
Anecdote, romantic speculation, and 
showy theory, made Bailly the 
theme of the Parisian salons. He 
was now chosen a member of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, And 
from that hour he began the career 
of his mini 

Lively, unprincipled, end vain, he 
saw in the new pongee of ffcanenaa 
opening to new distinction. With 
the habUnal kffatitad* of Jkwfc 
phileso* 
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ifeM^had rabtedhfra to wealth 
by tba/totlnMidence of its tnstltu* 
tiptiw, w$ threw himself into the 
full chase -of popular applause. 
H}$ Intelligence and activity soon 
attracted notice, and entering the 
Statea-Ceneral as a simple repre- 
sentative of the tiers ftaU he sat 
as President of the .first Natioual As- 
sembly. The fate of tlie monarchy 
was already decided, and Bafily 
made himself conspicuous, by the 
first blow to the prerogative, in Ms 
refusal to submit to the royal order 
for the dissolution of. the Assembly, 
lu the well-known words of the path, 
* never to separate, until they had 
obtained a free constitution.” He 
had now achieved the height of de- 
mocratic renown, and received a 
fatal proof of popular confidence in 
his appointment to the Mayoralty of 
Paris, on the eventful 14th of July, 
1780, the day of the capture of the 
Bastile. But he had now entered on 
a pursuit in \vbich every step is 
downward. The champiou of De- 
mocracy must always either keen in 
front, or he trampled down. The 
first attempt of Bailly to check the 
riot of the populace was his over- 
throw. He bad ordered the soldiery 
to fire on the Revolutionary mob in 
the Champ de Mars. The wrath of 
the multitude was boundless, at tigs 
disappointment of robbery and mas- 
sacre. Bailly, terrified at the aspect 
of public vengeance, shrank from 
office, retired into his study, and 
professed himself sick of ambition. 
But he was not thus to evade the 
ruin which he and his tribe of traitors 
had brought upou the throne. The 
blood of his King was on the head 
of every Girondist. Bailly fyas 
dragged from his seclusion by Robes- 
pierre, and in November, 17^3, the 
regicide philosopher was put to 
death, amid the shouts of the rabble 
that he had inflamed, that be had 
panegyrized, and that he had plunged 
Into a sea of blood, profanation, and 
treason. His last hours were wretch- 
edness itself. The weather was 
dreadfully cold, yet Bailly, accus- 
tomed to luxurious life, and nearly 
sixty, was conveyed in an open cart 
torough the streets of the metropo- 
lis where he had once usurped the 
authority of his King, and surround- 
ed by the execrations of the multi- 
tope who had puce followed Ms 


stops with hums. When, after a 
long detour, he at length reached the 
place where he was to die, either 
some official delay, or some contri- 
vance of official malignity, kept him 
standing On the scaffold for three 
hours, To the midst of a bitter No- 
vember tempest of sleet and rain. 

** Aha I vous trembles?, Bailly,” was 
the taunt" of the circle of ruffians 
round him, who saw the shuddering 
of the half-naked old man. “ Cest 
Je froid, mon ami,” was his only 
answer. But his pain was at last 
brought to a conclusion* He was 
flung under the hatchet of the guil- 
lotine, and with the roar of twenty 
thousand of Ms fellow-traitors m his 
ears, yelling A has les traitres ! he 
closed a life of spurious ambition. 

Condorcet was a victim of a higher 
order in all senses of the word, — a 
man of noble birth, of large attain- 
ments, and of distinguished science. 
About ten years younger than Bail- 
!y, Ids rank introduced him more 
rapidly into the leading circles of 
Parisian literature. He became the 
intimate of Voltaire and the shewy 
crowd of infidelity. But Ms own 
powers substantiated all Ills claims 
to scientific distinction. And France 
was astonished to see a Marquis, at 
the age of twenty-two, producing 
treatises on some of the sublimest 
subjects of analysis. The public 
honours of science naturally fol- 
lowed, and the Marquis of Con- 
dorcet was made a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at twenty-six,,. 
His unusual combination of elo- * 
quence with abstract knowledge, 
added to his distinctions the Secre- 
taryship of the French Academy, on 
the death of D’Alembert The. j$o* 
filgate principles of all French so- 
ciety had prepared every mail for 
the Revolution. All virtue begins at 
the fireside, and the altar. Con- 
dorcet followed the Revolution in Its 
fiery speed over the ruins of the 
State, and was consumed by the 
sparks* fiung from its wheels. He 
published a journal filled with trea- 
son. He realized the treasons of his 
journal by entering into the Jacobin 
Club. Too malignant to suffer 
loyalty to perish without a wound 
from his hand, yet too feeble to 
strike the mortal blow himself, he 
took shelter alternately behind the 
ranks of the Jacobiasaad Use Brie- 
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so tins, and did tlie work of both with* 
out securing the protection of either. 

Hut even this contemptible dex- 
terity could not save him* He had 
sat in judgment on his King, and he 
was to share in the retribution of 
that murder. Of all the crimes of 
individuals or public bodies within 
history, the death of the unhappy 
Louis was perhaps the most rapidly, 
the most cohdignlv, and 'the most 
naturally avenged on his destroyers. 
Of the majority of 361 who voted 
for regicide, scarcely one escaped 
the direct punishment of this atro- 
cious crime. Many were exiled, 
many died in utter beggary in 
France, many died by the same axe 
which had drunk the royal blood. 
Scarcely one survived within a few 
years. The Legislature stained 
with that blood was suddenly ex- 
tinguished. France, the guilty par- 
ticipator, was scourged by the per- 
petual infliction of every calamity 
that can smite a perjured people ; 
a civil war that cost a million of 
lives, a foreign war that cost three 
millions, twenty years of conscrip- 
tion, finished by the ruin of her ve- 
teran army of 300,000 men, the in- 
roads of all the armies of Europe 
over her provinces, the double cap- 
ture of her capital, the ruin of her 
martial glory, and the utter disman- 
tling of her empire. She had bound 
herself to the demon by a compact 
of slaughter, and while she could 
supply the tribute from the veins of 
Europe, the compact was good ; she 
revelled in victory and possession, 
that seemed to be achieved by 
means above the power of man ; but 
when she could betray no more, the 
compact recoiled upon the necro- 
mancer. The evil principle by 
which she had been borne along in 
the glare of unaccountable triumphs 
must be paid by her own sacrifice, 
and the Jacobin Empire was the last 
price of the Jacobin spell. 

Condorcct had outlived the Bris- 
sotins, but he was not forgotten by 
tbe bolder traitors. In 1 793 he was 
pursued by the general vengeance 
that swept the ranks of French fac- 
tion, in the shape of Robespierre; 
himself to fill an abhorred grave the 
moment this task was done* Tbe 
wretched Ex-noble hid himself in 
Paris for nine months* a period of 
protracted terror much worse than 
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the brief pang of the scaffuld. At 
length he fled to the country, in the 
hope of finding refuge in the house 
of a friend at Montronge. This 
friend happened to be absent, and 
the fugitive dreading to discover 
himself to the neighbourhood, wan- 
dered into, the adjoining thickets, 
where he lay for two nights, perish- 
ing of cold and hunger. At length, 
compelled by intolerable suffering, 
he ventured to apply for food at the 
door of a little inn; there he was re- 
cognised as the delinquent named in 
the decree of arrest, seized, and 
thrown into the village dungeon, to 
be conveyed next day to Paris. 
Next morning he was found lying on 
the floor, dead. As he continually 
carried poison with him, he was 
supposed to have died by hfe own 
hand ! Thus miserably perished, in 
tbe vigour of life and understand- 
ing, (for he was but fifty-one,) 
a man of the most accomplished 
intellect, and possessing every ad- 
vantage of rank, fortune, and fame. 
But he wanted a higher advantage 
still, honesty of heart. He had sa- 
crificed loyalty to popular applause, 
personal honour to ambition, and the 
torce, grandeur, and truth of religious 
principle, to the vanity of being the 
most dexterous scoffer in the halls 
of philosophic infidelity. Grafting 
ir religion on personal profligacy, 
and rebellion on both, his death 
was the natural produce. Living 
an Atheist and a traitor, he finished 
his course in despair and suicide. 

Burke’s prediction of the fall of 
the philosophes by the hands which 
they had armed, was fully realized* 
Still there iB a distinction to be 
taken. His phrase was Learning. It 
would have been more exactly 
Science. Of all the cultivated na- 
tions, France in all periods has been 
tbe most destitute of that knowledge 
which is to be drawn from the trea- 
suries of ancient wisdom. She has 
been among the most expert in 
science. The distinction arises 
largely from the peculiar tempera- 
ment of the national mind. From 
ancient learning man gains wisdom, 
from modem science be gains know- 
ledge* The labour, the grave reli- 
ance on tbe maxims wrought by 
ages of trial, tbe acknowledgment 
that they may be indebted for truth * 
to the dead, the homage to the 
c 
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mighty minds Greece and Rome, teifefl into their hearts, and lmn‘ied 
are feelings alien to the character them down to perish in the troubled 
of the nation. They hare no resting* waters of conspiracy and murder 1 
place in its quick elasticity, its vivid The commencement of the attack 
self-sufficiency, and its thirst of all on the throne had been a general 
that is novel, brilliant, and produc- assault on the Church Establishment 
tive of instant applause. But all of France. But the assailants of that 
those qualities are the wings of Church were not inflamed by zeal 
science. In its wide and captivating for the suppression of its errors; 
pursuits, the man of France found their object was the seizure of its 
the natural region for his volatile property. The deepest covering that 
and eager ambition. All cultivators the most antiquated superstition had 
of the higher sciences know that ever thrown over truth might have 
there Is a charm in their 4n vestige- lain on it for ever, if nothing but a 
tion all but irresistible; pcrpefial truth was to be vindicated. The 
variety, perpetual novelty, an unli- French assertorsof the right of over- 
mi ted capability of attainment t and throw had other purposes than clear- 
all those followed by the roost anima- ing the great religious fabric of its 
ted and immediate popular celebrity, decay and dust, the bats and moles, 
Astronomy, mechanics, and pbysi- that flitted or burrowed within its 
ology, were adopted by French ge- precincts. They were indignant— 
nius with the most unrelaxing ar- not at its impurities, but at its pos- 
- dour. Men of the highest rank sessions; not at the rites of its altars, 
rushed into this arena. War no but at the gold and silver that still 
longer offered a vent for the na- glittered there, beyond the reach of 
tionaJ effervescence; the subtleties of their infidel rapacity. The first act 
scientific speculation supplied its of the National Assembly — thatgiiiltv 
placb, audjn that boundless element fount of all the crimes and misfor- 

< the national faculties might expand tunes of France, ten thousand times 

^nd expatiate for ever. * more culpable in its hypocrisy than 

Burke’s phrase of the “ Swinish” the Deccmvirate, with Robespierre 
multitude gave memorable offence ; i it the fury of open carnage — was the 
popular wrath was- denounced in ruin of the Church. We of this 
every form against the insult to the country cannot feel the zeal of ad- 
decorums of the mob. To have vocates for the great champion of the 
ebar&gteTUed the Revolutionists as Papacy ; but it moves the scorn and 
atheists and regicides; was but a abhorrence of all men with hearts in 
' species of involuntary applause, but their bosoms, to see the ostentatious 

• to depict their rudeness as savage, havoc, the rivalry of destruction, 
and' t hop- ignorance as brutish, was with which that smiling ami bowing 
high trea&bito the majesty of Sans- Assembly made its first claim on the 

„ culottumi in all lands. Their in- reprobation of posterity, in its trea- 
dignation scorned to make allow- son to the Church of France. Wo 
ance fbr ^metaphor to the great have those in this country who are 
master of metaphor, or for the ar- longing only to adopt their model, 
.dour of argument to an orator plead- Buf whether feeble guardianship 
lag the greatest cause that ever came shall betray, or pretended exigency 
before tfie judgment of math The shall plunder, or popular ferocity 
. culprit phrase was branded by every shall subvert, the miseries of revo- 

< marie of rabble and resentment; and I u lionized France will be sport to 
pamphlets, ballads, and toasts, were the miseries of undone England, 
buried on the bead of the sage, who The bed on which the great criminal 
had only proclaimed a truth ac- of the eighteenth century was flung 
Jo^ojvlcdged -by every rational un- will be a bed of dalliance, to the bed 
aeratanditig. and fatally confirmed of flame, in which the great criminal 

/Jiy the popular conduct of France, of the nineteenth will leave her ashes 
/before the ink that wrote it down as a warning to the world. To this 
■T**’ Happy for the Itevolu- fierce faction in England, Burke ad- 
tionmt*, if they had been responsible dressed his most powerful wisdom-, 
lbr iio*mbre than the faculties of * Our whole constitution” said 

* •'»»« happier for them, if the he, w has been formed Under the 

Legion” had not en- auspices, and has been confirmed by 
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tlie sanction*, of Religion. The 
whole has emanated from the aim* 
plitfty of out national character, and 
from a sort of satire plainness and 
directness of understanding, which 
has for a long time characterised 
those men who have successively 
obtained authority among us. This 
disposition still remains, at least in 
the great body of the people. 

“We know, and what is better, 
we feel, that religion is the basis of 
civil society, ana the source of all 
good and of all comfort. In Eng* 
land, we are so convinced of this, 
that there is no rust of superstition, 
with which the accumulated absurdi- 
ty of the human mind might have 
crusted it over in the course of ages, 
that ninety-nine in a hundred of the 
people of England would not prefer 
to impiety. We shall never be such 
fools, as to call in an emmy to the 
substance of any system, to remove 
its corruptions, to supply its defects, 
or to perfect Its construction. If 
our religious tenets should ever want 
a further elucidation, we shall not 
call on Atheism to explain them. 
We shall not light our Temple from 
that uni »all owed fire. It will be il- 
lumined with other lights ; it willbe 
perfumed with other incense, than 
the infectious stuff which is import- 
ed by the smugglers of adulterated 
metaphysics. It our Ecclesiastical 
Establishment should want a revi- 
sion, it is not avarice or rapacity, 
public or private, that we shall em- 
ploy for the audit or application of 
its consecrated revenue.” 

From those general statements, he 
passes to the condition of French 
Ecclesiastical polity. u We know, 
and it is onr pride to know, that 
man, by his constitution, is a reli- 
gious animal ; that Atheism is against, 
not only our reason, but our instincts, 
and that it cannot continue long; 
but if, in the moment of riot, and m 
a drunken delirium from the hot 
spirit drawn out of the alembic of 
Hell, which in France is now so fu- 
riously boiling, we should uncover 
our nakedness, by throwing off that 
Christian religion, which has hither- 
to been our hpast and comfort, and 
one great source of civilisation among 
us, and among many other nations, 
we are apprehensive (being well 
awareihat the mind will not endure 
** v uid) that some uncouth, perni- 


cious, and degrading superstition 
might take place of it” 

It is no more thana just tribute to 
the sagacity of the great writer, or 
rather a homage to the protective 
wisdom of Heaven, speaking by the 
lips of political inspiration, that both 
those consequences strictly followed 
the public subversion of Christianity 
in France. All Europe saw with 
astonishment the nation, who had 
refused the religion of the Scriptures, 
instantly shaping a religion of their 
own; in venting a burlesque oom- f 
pound of romance, fable, and meta- ’ 
physics, for their creed ; and esta- 
blishing a worship half borrowed 
from Paganism, and half Trom the 
opera. But the extravagance of pub- 
lic folly was Incomplete, and the 
pollution unworthy of Atheism, un- 
til Paris saw a public harlot pinned 
upon (he altar J and the whole legis- 
lature actually bowing down with 
the most solemn formalities of wor- 
ship to this living emblem of impu r v 
rlty* Burke’s declaration of the at’* 
compatibility ef Atheism *with the , 
public understanding was realized 
with almost equal Bpeed. Even sp 
early as 1793, and even from the lips 
of Robespierre, the confession was 
wrung, that the belief in a God was 
essential* While this consummate 
criminal, this demoniac of the Revo- 
lution; Waadeereehig, in the spirit of 
Paganism, a succession Of days 'of 
worship, or fetes , to Justice, Modes- 
ty, Truth, Friendship, and other 
oetic idolisms of his new pantheon, 
e pronounced a discourse in the 
Convention on the necessity of ac- 
knowledging a God. ft The idea of 
a Supreme Being,” he exfclaimod; 
f# and of the immortality of the Soul, 
is a continual call to justice. It is 
therefore A social and republican 
principle. Who has authorized you 
to declare that ,a Deity does not 
exist? Oh, you #ho support so grid 
a doctrine, what advantage do you 
expect to derive fawn* the principle, 
that a blind fatality regulates the 
affairs of men, and that the soul is 
fcothbdfr but a breath of air impelled 
towards the tomb ? Will the idea of 
nonentity inspire man with morn 
elevated sentiments than that of im- 
mortality? Will it awaken more re- 
spect for others or himself; more 
courage to resist tywmny, greater 
contempt lor pleasure or .death ? K 
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who regret a virtuous friend, 
canyou endure tlie thought that his 
part has not escaped disso- 
lution V Yod who weep over tKe re* 
jnaius of a child or a wife, are you 
consoled by tlie thought that a hand* 
fid of dust is all that remains of the 
beloved object? You, the unfortu- 
nate, who expire under the stroke of 
the assassin, is not your last voice 
raised to appeal to the justice of tlie 
Most High ? Innocence on the scaf- 
fold, supported by such thoughts, 
makes the tyrant turn pale on his 
triumphal car. Could such an as- 
cendant be felt, if the tomb levelled 
alike the oppressor and his victim ?” 

How much does this acknowledge- 
ment, which came only from the lip, 
remind us of the self-condemning 
confessions of the enemies of God 
audtjman in earlier times ! We might 
almost think that we saw the false 
prophet who was summoned to curse 
tiie righteous cause, constrained to 
bless ; or one of those sons of irre- 
parable ruin, whose knowledge only- 
increases their crime and their mi- 
sery, who “ believe and tremble.” 

Burke pursues the argument for 
an authorized, legal form of worship, 
as indispensable to tlie uses and dig- 
nity of religion. “ Instead of quar- 
relling with establishments, as some 
do, who havef made a philosophy and 
a religion of their hostility to such 
institutions, we cleave closely to 
them" We are resolved to keep an 
established Church, an established 
Monarchy, an established Aristocra- 
cy, and an established Democracy, 
each in the degree it exists, and in 
no greater. 1 speak of the Church 
establishment first. It is first, and 
last, and midst in our minds. For, 
taking ground on that religious sys- 
tem, of which we are now in pos- 
session, wc continue to act on the 
early received and uniformly conti- 
nued sense of mankind* That sense, 
not only like a wise architect, has 
built up the august fabric of states, 
but, like a provident proprietor, to 
preserve the structure from profa- 
nation and ruin, as a sacred temple, 
purged from all the impurities of 
fraud, and violence, and injustice, 
and tyranny, hath solemnly and for 
ever WMceraUd the commonwealth, 
and all that ofS ciate in it. This con- 
Becratiou is made, that all who ad- 


minister in the government of men, 
in which they stand representatives 
of the Deity himself, should have 
high and worthy notions of their 
function and distinction ; that their 
hope should he full of immortality ; 
that they should not look to the pal- 
try pelf of the moment, nor to the 
temporary and transient praise of 
the vulgar, but to a solid aud per- 
manent existence, in the permanent 
part of their nature, and to a perma- 
nent fame and glory in the example 
they leave, as a rich inheritance to 
the world. 

“ Such sublime principles Ought 
to be infused into persons of exalted 
situations; and religious establish* 
ments ought to be provided t that they 
may continually revive and enforce 
than . Every sort of moral, every 
sort of civil, every sort of politic in- 
stitution, aiding the rational and na- 
tural tics that connect the human 
understanding and affections to the 
divine, are not more than neces- 
sary, in order to build up that won- 
derful structure, Man, whose prero- 
gative it is to be in a great degree a 
creature of his own" making; and 
who, w hen made as he ought to be, 
is destined to hold no trivial place in 
the creation. But, wherever man is 
put over man, as the better nature 
ought ever to preside ; in that case 
more particularly, he should as near- 
ly as possible be approximated to Ills 
perfection. # * * * To avoid, there- 
fore, the <?\ils of inconstancy and 
versatility, ten thousand times worse 
than those -of obstinacy and the 
blindest prejudice, we have conse- 
crated the State, that no man should 
approach, to look into its defects or 
corruptions, but with due caution ; 
that he should never dream of be- 
ginning its reformation by its subver- 
sion ; that he should approach to 
the faults of the State as to the 
wounds of a father, with pious awe 
and trembling solicitude. By this 
wise prejudice we are taught to look 
with horror on those children of 
their country, who are prompt rash- 
ly to hack their aged parent in pieces, 
and put him into the kettle of magi- 
cians, in hopes that by their poison- 
ous weeds and wild incantations, 
they may regenerate the paternal 
constitution, and renovate their fa- 
ther’s life. 
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w Society is, i ad ceil, a contract. 
Subordinate contracts for objects of 
mere occasional interest, may be dis- 
solved at pleasure. But the State 
ought not to be considered a mere 
partnership agreement, taken up for 
a little temporary interest, and to be 
dissolved at the fancy of the parties. 
It is not a partnership in things sub- 
servient to the gross animal exist- 
ence of a temporary and perishable 
nature. It is a partnership in all 
science, a partnership in all art, a 
partnership in every virtue, and in 
all perfection. As the ends of such 
a partnership cannot be obtained in 
rn any generations, it becomes a part- 
nership not only between those who 
are living, but between those who are 
dead, and those who are to be bom. 
Each contractof each particular state, 
is but a clause in the great primeval 
contract of eternal society. The mu- 
nicipal corporations of that universal 
kingdom are not morally at liberty, 
at their pleasure, and on their specu- 
lations of a contingent improve- 
ment, wholly to separate and tear 
asunder the bands of their subordi- 
nate community. It is the first and 
supreme necessity only, — a necessity 
which is not chosen, but chooses, — a 
necessity that admits no discussion, 
and demands no evidence, which 
alone can justify a resort to anarchy. 
* * * * 6ut if that which is only 
submission to necessity, should be 
made the object of choice, the law is 
broken, nature is disobeyed, and the 
rebellious are outlawed, cast forth 
and exiled from this world of reason, 
and order, and peace, and virtue, and 
fruitful penitence, into the antago- 
nist world of madness, discord, vice, 
confusion, and unavailing sorrow.” 

The expenditures allotted by the 
State to the Church, the assignment 
of revenues descending by a corpo- 
rate inheritance, and inalienable for 
the civil purposes of the common- 
wealth ; the appointment of a sepa- 
rate body of men, inducted by learn- 
ing and customs of n peculiar order, 
into the faculty of sustaining the 
functions of that Church, had all 
become the objects of popular ob- 
loquy and ignorant declamation. 
Burke defended them by a resistless 
appeal to human nature. TBfe na- 
tion, in the persons of its wise, and 
learned, and noble, and religious, 


who recognise the will of Provident 
in the formation of states ; “ cannot,** 
said he, (f think it reprehensible that 
our fealty and homage, 1 had' almost 
said, this ablation of the State itself, 
as a worthy 'offering on the h%h 
altar of universal praise, should' be 
performed, as all public, solemn aets 
are performed ; in buildings, in mu- 
sic, in decoration, in speech, in the 
dignity of persons, according to the 
customs of mankind; taught by their 
nature, that is, with mroest splen- 
dour, with unassuming state, with 
mild majesty, and sober pomp. For 
those purposes, they think that some 
part of the wealth of the country is 
as usefully employed as it can be, in 
fomenting the luxury of individuals. 
It is the public ornament It is the 
public consolation. It nourishes the 
public hope. The poorest man finds 
liis own importance and dignity in 
it; while the wealth and pride of 
individuals at every moment makes 
the man of humble rank and fortune 
sensible of his inferiority, and de- 
grades and vilifies his condition. It 
is for the man in humble life , and to 
raise his nature, and to put him in 
mind of a Hate , in which the privi- 
leges of opulence will cease, when 
he will be equal by nature , and may be 
more than equal by virtue , that this 
portion of the general wealth of his 
country is emjnoyed and sanctified. 
* * * * It is on some such principles 
that the maj ority of the people of Eng- 
land, far from thinking a Religious 
Establishment unlawful, hardly think 
it lawful to be without one. * * * # 
TJiis principle runs through the whole 
system of their polity. They do not 
consider their Church Establishment 
as merely convenient, but as essential 
to the State ; not as a thing hetero- 
geneous and separable. They con- 
sider it as the foundation of their 
whole Constitution. Church and 
State arc ideas inseparable in their 
minds. * * * * It is from our attach- 
ment to a Church Establishment, 
that the English nation did not think 
it wise to intrust that great fun- 
damental interest of the whole, to 
what they trust no part of their ci- 
vil or military public service, that 
is, to the unsteady and precarious 
contribution of individuals. They 
go farther. They certainly nevmr 
have suffered, and never wJU mi- 
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for, the fixed estate of the Church 
to beeon verted into a pension, to 
depend on the Treasury, and to he 
delayed, withheld, or perhaps to be 
ettimguUhed by fiscal difficulties, 
which difficulties may sometimes he 
pretended for political purposes, 
and are, in fact, often brought on 
by the extravagance* negligence, 
and rapacity of politicians* The peo- 
ple of England think that they have 
constitutional motives, as well as 
religious, against any project of turn- 
ing their independent clergy into 
Ecclesiastical pensioners of State. 
They tremble for their liberty, from 
the influence of a clergy dependant 
on the Crown . They tremble for the 
public tranquillity, from the disor- 
ders of a factious clergy, if it were 
made to depend on any other than 
the Crown- They therefore made 
their Church, like their King, and 
their nobility, independent." 

Having thus laid the true and ra- 
tional ground for the possession by 
the clergy of an income and institu- 
tions, which save them from the 
necessity of choosing between a sla- 
vish dependence for bread, or a fac- 
tious dependence for power; from 
following the Bteps of a tyrant on the 
throne, or from heading the rebel- 
lion of the multitude ; consequences 
directly irresistible, in the first change 
which dislodges them from their 
holding among the solid interests of 
the land ; a holding, too, ascending 
higher into antiquity than the proud- 
est title of the nobles or the monar- 
chy — he states the nature of their 
tide. “ From the united considera- 
tions of religion and constitutional 
polity, from their opinion of a duty 
to make a sure provision for the 
consolation of the feeble, and the 
instruction of the ignorant, they have 
incorporated and identified the estate 
of the Church with the mass of pri- 
vate property , of which the State is 
not the proprietor for either use or 
dominion, but the guardian only, and 
the regulator. They have ordained 
that the provision of this establish- 
ment should be as stable as the earth 
m nM it stands,” 

: From this simple statement of the 
fact, he suddenly starts into a singu- 
larly beautiful expansion of the na- 
tural maadm, that religion is neces- 
eggfr to the highest as well as the 


humblest ranks of human beings. 
“ The Christian statesman of this 
land would indeed first provide for 
the multitude, because it is the mul- 
titude, and is therefore the first in 
the Ecclesiastical institution, and in 
all institutions. They have been 
taught that the circumstance of the 
Gospel's being preached to the poor, 
was one of the great tests of its true 
mission. They think, therefore, 
that those do uot believe it, who do 
not take care that it should be 
preached to the poor. But they are 
not deprived of a due and anxious 
sensation of pity for the distresses 
of the miserable great. They are 
sensible that religious instruction is 
of more consequence to them than 
to any others, from the greatness of 
the temptation to which they are 
exposed, from the important conse- 
quences that attend their faults, from 
the contagion of their ill example, 
from the necessity of bowing down 
the stubborn neck of their pride and 
ambition to the yoke of moderation 
and virtue; from a consideration of 
the fat stupidity and gross ignorance 
concerning what it most imports men 
to know, which prevails at courts, 
and at the head of armies, and in 
senates, as much as at the loom and 
in the field. 

u The English people are satisfied, 
that to the great the consolations of 
religion are as necessary as its in- 
structions. They, too, are among 
the unhappy. They feel personal 
pain and domestic sorrow. In those 
they hate no privilege, but are sub- 
ject to pay their full contingent to 
the contributions levied on morta- 
lity. They want this sovereign balm, 
under their gnawing cares and anx- 
ieties, which being "less conversant 
about the limited wants of animal 
life, range without limit, and are di- 
versified by infinite combinations in 
the wild and unbounded regions of 
imagination. Some charitable dole 
is wanting to those, our often very 
unhappy brethren, to fill the gloomy 
void in minds which have nothing 
on earth to hope or fear ; something 
to relieve the killing languor and 
overlaboured lassitude of those who 
have nothing to do ; something to 
exclle an appetite for existence in 
the palled satiety which attends on 
all pleasures that may be bought, 
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where nature is not left to her own 
process, where even desire is anti- 
cipated, and, therefore, enjoyment 
defeated by meditated schemes and 
contrivances of delight.” 

The importance of placing the mi- 
nisters of religion in some condition 
of competence, or even of wealth 
and dignity, with reference to then- 
use as instructors of the higher or- 
ders, is now plainly but vigorously 
reasoned. “ The people of England 
know how little Influence the teach- 
ers of religion are likely to have with 
the wealthy and powerful of long 
standing, and how much less with 
the newly fortunate, if they appear 
in a manner no wav assorted with 
those with whom they must asso- 
ciate, and over whom they must even 
exercise, in some cases, something 
like an authority. What must they 
think of that body of teachers, if 
they see it in no part above the es- 
tablishment of their domestic ser- 
vants? If the poverty were voluntary, 
there might be some difference. 
Strong instances of self-denial ope- 
rate powerfully on our minds; and a 
man who has no wants, has obtained 
great freedom, and firmness, and 
even dignity. But, as the mass of 
any description of men are but men, 
and their poverty cannot be volun- 
tary, that disrespect which attends 
on all lay poverty, will not depart 
from the ecclesiastical. Our provi- 
dent Constitution has therefore taken 
care that those who are to instruct 
presumptuous ignorance, those who 
are to be censors over insolent vice, 
should neither incur their contempt, 
nor live upon their alms. Nor will it 
tempt the rich to a neglect of the 
true medicine of their minds. For 
those reasons, while we provide first, 
and with a parental solicitude, for 
the poor, we have not relegated re- 
ligion, like something that we were 
ashamed to shew, to obscure muni- 
cipalities or rustic villages. No; 
we will have her to emit her mitred 
front in Court* and Parliaments! 
We will have her mixed throughout 
the whole mass of life, and blended 
with all the classes of society, The 
people of England will shew to the 
haughty potentates of the world, and 
to their talking sophisters, that a free, 
a generous, an informed nation, 
honours the high magistrates of its 
Church f that it will not suffer the 


insolence of wealth and titles, or any 
other species of proud pretension, 
to look down with scorn on what 
they look up to with reverence, nor 
presume to trample on that acquired 
personal nobility, which they intend 
always to be, and which often Is, the 
fruit, not the reward, for what can 
be the reward, of learning, piety, aud 
virtue ? They can see, without pain 
or grudging, an Archbishop precede 
a Duke. They can see a Bishop of 
Durham, or a Bishop of Winchester, 
in possession of ten thousand pounds 
a-year ; and cannot conceive why it 
is in worse hand s than estate to the 
like amount in the hands of this Earl 
or that Squire! though it may be true 
that so many dogs and horses are 
not kept by the former, and fed with 
the victuals that ought to feed the 
children of the people. It is true, 
the whole Church revenue is not 
employed, and to every shilling, in 
charity, nor perhaps ought it, but 
something is generally so employed. 
It is better to cherish virtue and hu- 
manity, by leaving much to free-will, 
even with some loss to the object, 
than to attempt to make men mere 
machines and instruments of apoliti- 
cal benevolence. The world, on the 
whole, will gain by a liberty, without 
which virtue cannot exist. * * * * 
In England, most of us conceive, that 
it is envy and malignity towards those 
who are the beginners of their own 
fortune, and not a love of the self- 
denial and mortification of the an- 
cient Church, that makes some look 
askance at the distinctions, honours, 
aud revenues, which, taken from no 
person , are set apart for virtue. The 
ears of the people of England are 
distinguishing. They hear these men 
speak broad; their tongue betrays 
them. Their language is the patois 
of fraud. ******** 
With these ideas rooted in their 
minds, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in the national emergencies, 
will never seek their resource from 
the confiscation of the estates of the 
Church and the poor. Sacrilege and 
proscription are not among the ways 
and means of bur Committee of Sup- 
ply. The Jews in ’Change Alley 
have not yet dared to hint their hopes 
of a mortgage on the revenues be- 
longing to the See of Canterbury- I 
am not afraid that £ shall be disa- 
vowed, whan I assure you, that there 
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is not one public man in ibis king- the Government can neither enlarge 
dom, whom you would wish to quote, nor diminish, multiply nor dispense 
—no, not one of any party or doscrip- with, which It neither superintends 
lion, who does not reprobate the dis- nor pays the receiver of an in- 
honest, perfidious, and cruel confis- come, neither fixed as a salary, nor 
cation which the National Assembly dependent as a donation, but arising 
has been compelled to make of that from the land, regulated by law, mo- 
property which it was their first duty ving along only with the movement 
to protect. It is with the exultation of the great landed income of the 
of national pride that I tell you, that country, rising and falling only with 
those among us who have wished to the general flow and ebb of the na- 
pledge the Societies of Paris in the tional wealth, and claiming its rights 
cup of their abominations, have been of property by the same possession 
disappointed. The robbery of your and prescription which establish the 
Church has proved a security to the Peerage of England in their estates, 
possessions of ours. It has roused with only the exception, that it was 
the people. They see with horror and the great paramount proprietor, be- 
alarm ttiat enormous and shameless fore their remotest ancestors were 
act of proscription. It has opened, in existence ; — that its property was 
and will more and more open, their the work of -gift from the original 
eyes upon the selfish enlargement of lords of the soil, for the purposes of 
mind, and the narrow liberality of its pious functions, and not, like the 
sentiment, of insidious men, which, majority of theirs, the produce of 
commencing In close hypocrisy and confiscation, of sanguinary violence, 
fraud, have ended in open violence of the ruthless spoil of tyrants, and 
and rapine. At home we behold the scandalous venality of minions ; 
similar beginnings; we are on our — that it was built up by hands vir- 
guard against similar conclusions.** tuous and grateful, according to the 
The vulgar argument among the virtue and gratitude of their time, 
Jacobins who now issue their man- and, in the worst, as the expiation of 
dates from the Privy Couucils of crime, the efforts of man to atone for 
Manchester and Birmingham is, that his injuries to the existing genera- 
the Church estates are the property tion, by a large and long-sighted tri- 
of the public; that the clergy are a buteto the happiness and knowledge 
race of public servants, who have of all that were to come. Compared 
no more interest in those estates with this title, what were inherit- 
thau any other public servants ; and ances wrung from the ruin of fami- 
that the Church property, as it can- lies, in the hour of furious civil strife, 
not be handed down from father to or in the still more galling hour of 
son, Is incapable of any transmission despotic extortion, stained by the 
whatever. Yet, what can be more tears of the widows and orphans of 
violent than the practice, or more brave men, fallen in the struggle 
vicious than the fallacy ? If there is against the oppressor, — testaments 
to be but one mode of the transmis- dipt in blood, and transmitted from 
sion of property, what becomes of scaffold to scaffold Y 
the estates of the Corporations V The pretence of the National As- 
what of the estates of the various sembly, to making a provision for 
Cities, Towns, and Public Institu- the clergy out of tlie National funds, 
tions of the empire ? They must is treated by Burke with the scorn 
be all confiscated, on the sweep- due to its shallowness and insuffi- 
ing rule, that birth alone entitles to ciency. “ The confiscators, truly, 
inheritance. But the clergy are only have made some allowance to their 
public servants! What analogy is victims from the scraps and frag- 
there between a clerk in a Govern- merits of their own tables, from 
meat-office, who may be dismissed which they have been so harshly 
at m hour's notice, according to the driven, and which have been so 
convenience of Government, and a bountifully spread for a feast to the 
minister of the Church, whom no harpies of usury. But, to drive men 
map can deprive of his function, from independence, to live on alms, 
hhs dignity, or bis office, while his is itself great cruelty. * * * * Un- 
conduct continues to deserve it ?— doubtedJy it is an infinite aggrava- 
te bolder, too, Of an office, which tion of tide cruel suffering, tnat the 
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persons who were taught a double 
prejudice in favour of religion, by 
education, and by the place they 
hold in the administration of its func- 
tions, are to receive the remnants of 
their property as alms from the pro- 
fane and impious hands of those who 
had plundered them of all the rest ; 
•—to receive, if they are at all to re- 
ceive, not from the charitable contri- 
butions of the faithful, but from the 
insolent tenderness of known and 
avowed Atheism, the maintenance 
of religion, measured out to them 
on the standard of the contempt in 
which it is held, and for the purpose 
of rendering those who receive the 
allowance, vile in the eyes of man- 
kind.” 

There is an admirable observation 
on the profligate plea, that the con- 
fiscation of the Church property was 
called for by the necessity of keep- 
ing faith with the public creditor, — 
a plea which is now loud in the 
mouth of the mob among ourselves. 
“ The enemies to all property,” ex- 
claims Burke, “ pretend a most ten- 
der, delicate, and scrupulous anxiety 
for keeping the King’s engagements 
with the public creditor ! They 
should have known, that it is to the 
property of the citizen, and not to 
the demands of the creditor of the 
State, that the original faith of civil 
society is pledged. The claim of the 
citizen is prior in time, paramount 
in title, superior in equity. The for- 
tunes of individuals, whether pos- 
sessed by acquisition, or by descent, 
or in virtue of a participation in the 
goods of some community, are no 
part of the creditor’s security, ex- 
pressed or implied. They never so 
much as entered into his head when 
he made the. bargain. He well knew 
that the public, whether represented 
by a Monarch or by a Senate, can 
pledge nothing but the public estate ; 
and it can have no public estate, but 
in what it derives from a just and 
proportioned imposition upon the 
citizens at large . This was engaged, 
and nothing else could be engaged, 
to the public creditor. No man can 
mortgage his injustice as a pawn Jbr 
his fidelity” 

To close this part of the subject, 
there are but two cases in which 
the Government can interfere with 
Church property i— The first, where 
it is palpably excessive $ the second, 


where the. ecclesiastical body have 
totally failed of doing their original 
office, that of preserving and teach- 
ing the purity of the Christian reli- 

S *on. Both these cases occurred in 
ngland, and fully justified the Re- 
formation, and the change of proper- 
ty from the possession of a Popish 
to that of a Protestant clergy. The 
ancient Church of the kingdom had 
shewn itself no longer fit for an in* 
structor of the people. A new race, 
who drew their lessons from the 
Scriptures alone, had extinguished 
their function, by the superior 
claims of human reason and Divine 
truth ; and while the degenerate 
functionaries vacated their office, 
not by the dictum of the Govern- 
ment, but by the voice of the awa- 
kened national piety, the income of 
that office, by evovy rule of right, 
passed overtoits worthier possessors. 
But neither case sanctions the plun- 
der of the Church. The opulence 
of the Romish Church in England 
had been consecrated to God by its 
original donors ; it was not for man to 
reclaim the gift. It might be within his 
competence to regulate, to direct the 
course of its expenditure in sacred 
things, to render it powerful and 
prolific in the general service of re- 
ligion. The monastery might be con- 
verted into a school of moral and 
divine teaching; the estate which 
had nurtured the indolence of nuns 
and friars, might do the nobler service 
of raising temples for the honour of 
Heaven, and the good of its crea- 
tures, among the thousand desolate 
hills and valleys of the land : the cup 
which had only pampered the indo- 
lence or appetite of an effeminate 
and embroidered priesthood, might 
be employed to pour out the draught 
of life among the thirsty lips of igno- 
rance, longing for knowledge, and 
passion waiting only to he purified. 
Those would have been glorious em- 
ployments for the wealth abandoned 
in the flight of the Romish Church* 
No nobler tropby could ever have 
been erected on the field of that 
illustrious battle. But the evil-genius 
of England prevailed; the violence 
of a tyrant, and the peculation of his 
satraps and satellites, prevailed over 
the wisdom and the necessities of 
religion. The Romish opulence was 
perverted into the meansof high-born 
prodigality. Pukes and Ewjs s^sed 
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on the revenues which ought to have 
fed Christian pastors and their docks ; 
the Reformation was left to struggle 
with poverty ; and instead of making 
its progress a perpetual triumph, 
and riding forth, like the apocalyptic 
vision, a magnificent figure of truth 
and holiness, with the emblems of 
honour on its brow, and of power in 
its hands, the crown and the bow, 

** conquering, and to conquer,” it 
was sent forth to wander in naked- 
ness and beggary through the land, 
to live on the alms of the people, and 
be the mendicant, where it was not 
the martyr. 

The constant principle of the Re- 
volutionists in our country, is that 
no price can be too great for Revo- 
lution. Their constant answer to 
the argument from the miseries of 
France is, that she achieved liberty 
at last. Burke, in 1 790, shewed the 
fallacy of the principle. France her- 
self, in 1833, proclaims the fraud of 
the practice. No man can doubt the 
value of a free constitution, the mag- 
nanimity of struggling against op- 
pression, or the wisdom of securing 
for our children the inheritance of 
freedom gained by our struggles. 
But the whole question is, whether 
subversion and massacre are the na- 
tural price of liberty ; whether we 
caxwot approach to the shrine of that 
propitious genius of nations, with- 
out binding the nation as a victim to 
the horns of the altar; whether all 
the comforts and securities of the 
highest practical freedom are not to 
be obtained in the securest way by 
the avoidance of all injustice, public 
and private, by reverencing the sa- 
cred maxims of truth and virtue, and 
especially by taking Religion in every 
etep of our iouraey through the rug- 
geoness ana difficulty of change, as 
our permanent guide. The argu- 
ment for a violent and revolutionary 
freedom, is totally overthrown by the 
evidence of revolutionized France. 
In 1789, that great and powerful 
country possessed, without a free 
constitution, nearly all the enjoy- 
meats of personal freedom and na- 
tional influence, that freedom could 
give* The only deficiency in this 
prosperous state, a free constitution, 
was on the point of being conceded 
|o her by the throne, without the 
lee* of a drop of blood, But she re- 
Jectsdtfee concession on those simple 
terms. Her theatrical passion was 
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not to be satisfied with this cheap 
contract. She required a spectacle ; 
she must drcB* up the characters in 
a new costume, and put extravagant 
language into their lips; she must 
have a melodramatic stage, and 
melodramatic actors, fierce decla- 
mation, distorted nature, glaring co- 
lours, the struggle of dethroned kings, 
the blaze of camps and castles, and 
the grand finale of a universal ex- 
plosion. By eleven years of this 
theatrical frenzy, she gained infinite 
public misery, concluding in re- 
morseless public slavery. By eleven 
years more of this slavery, she gain- 
ed universal overthrow; the degra- 
dation of the only prize won through 
her slavery, military-name ; the con- 
quest of her country ; the capture of 
lier metropolis ; the exile of her sove- 
reign, and the abscission of her whole 
revolutionary empire. Vet, did she 
achieve her freedom, such as it is, by 
her own hands at last : No. Even to 
the last hour she was still a slave, and 
more a slave than ever. France was 
never in a lower state of servility 
than at the dose of her eleven years 
of despotism. It was neither her 
own love for liberty, nor her national 
courage, nor that inevitable working 
of the principle of recovery, of whicli 
her theorists have talked so much, 
that gave her a constitution— it was 
the sword of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. If Napoleon had not been driven 
from the throne by the day of Wa- 
terloo, she would still have been in 
the dungeon ,* and Napoleon, or his 
successor, would have been the 
keeper of the keys. It was no na- 
tive energy of human kind— no natu- 
ral return of that stream of vigour to 
the heart of France, wliich had been 
so long wasted and chilled in the ex- 
tremities— no great inevitable cycle 
of popular magnanimity coming to 
rectify the errors and delays of the 
reckoning of Revolution, that gave 
France even such liberty as she pos- 
sesses at this hour. It was even a 
thing to be so little calculated upon, 
as the chance of battle ; perhaps the 
life of an individual. If the English 
General had left his gallant corpse 
upon that field, instead of the guards 
that surrounded and established the 
despotism of France, she would have 
been at this hour as much trampled, 
shamed, and scourged as ever. 

Thus, France, while she was offer- 
ed every thing on the terms of a 
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peaceful Revolution* lost every thing 
by a furious one ; lost a quarter of 
a century of European progress* mil- 
lions of lives* millions or treasure* 
and more than millions* in personal 
suffering, moral degradation, politi- 
cal impurity, and national shame. If 
she now has liberty, or the sembiance 
of liberty, it was not the work of 
glory, but of humiliation— not the 
purchase of revolution, but the boon 
of conquest For what can national 
outrage produce but national evil ? 
What, by the course of nature, must 
be his crop who sows the wind ? What 
must be the natural result of letting 
loose all the furious and bitter pas- 
sions of the multitude, or rather of 
summoning them to a banquet ex- 
pressly laid out to dazzle and inflame, 
to pamper meagre iniquity into 
feverish strength and boldness, for 
the hour, to extinguish all scruples, 
to stimulate all vengeances, to give 
new fires to the burning heart of 
jealousy, cupidity, envy, and licen- 
tiousness— and when the intoxication 
is at its height, to send the whole 
wild array, torch in hand, to wrap 
the noblest monuments and labours 
of empire, whether temple or palace, 
in unsparing flame? If we have 
men in England who still dream over 
the felicities of Revolution, let them 
awake to its profits in France, and 
compare the pacific constitution of- 
fered to his people forty years ago 
by tbe unfortunate and virtuous 
Louis, with the constitution which 
they at this hour possess, at the rate 
of a street campaign and massacre 
every two years. 

Burke’s Expose of the state of 
France under the monarchy, is one 
of the celebrated passages of his 
volume; and for its wisdom, re- 
search, and practical views, is worthy 
of more than all its celebrity. Com- 
mencing with the solid observation, 
that the honestest partisans of change 
never know how far they are to go, 
never think of the peril of the first 
step down a declivity, and are often 
plunged into irreparable evil, before 
they are aware that they have gone 
a single step beyond the natural 
boundaries onmprovement; he warns 
his country, that the opinion of all 
France in I789„was for, what te call- 
ed, merely a qmtifle&Htform-P Tbe 
instructions to the representatives to 
States-Generai, from every dis- 


trict of the kingdom, were filled with 
projects for the reformation of the 
government, without the remotest sug- 
gestion of a design to destwy it ! Had 
such a design been even insinuated, 1 
believe there would have been but 
one voice, and that voice for rejecting 
it with scorn and horror. * * # * 
<s To hear some men speak of the 
late monarchy of France, you would 
imagine that they were talking of 
Persia bleeding under the ferocious 
sword of Tahmas Kouli Khan, or at 
least describing the barbarous, an- 
archic despotism of Turkey, where 
the finest countries in the most ge- 
nial climates of the world are wasted 
by peace, more than any other coun- 
tries have been worried by war; 
where arts are unknown, where ma- 
nufactures languish, where science is 
extinguished, where agriculture de- 
cays, where the human race itself 
melts away and perishes under the 
eye of the observer. Was this the 
case of France ? Facts do not sup- 
port the resemblance. * * * * 
“ Among the standards upon which 
the effects of government on any 
country are to be estimated, I must 
consider the state of its population 
as not the least certain. No country, 
in which population flourishes, and 
is in progressive improvement, can 
be under a very mischievous govern- 
ment. About sixty years ago, the 
Intendants of the Generalities of 
France made a report of the popu- 
lation of their several districts. I 
am obliged to speak from memory ; 
but 1 think the population was by 
them, even at that period, estimated 
at twenty-two millions of souls. At 
the end of the century before, it had 
been calculated at eighteen. On either 
of those estimations, France was not 
ill peopled. M. Neckar, who is an 
authority for, his own time, at least 
equal to the Intendants for theirs, 
reckons, and upon apparently sure 
principles, the people of France in 
the year 1780, at twenty*four mil- 
lions, six hundred and seventy thou- 
sand. But was this the probable 
ultimate term under the old esta- 
blishment ? Dr Price is of opinion, 
that the growth of population in 
France was by no means at its dome 
in that year. I certainly defer to Dr 
Price’s authority* good deal 
in these MM^atiens than I dojn 
his^evafpolitics. fhitajwlW, 
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he will not consent to rate the people 
of that kingdom at a lower number 
than thirty millions. But, supposing 
H increased to nothing more than 
will be sufficient to complete the 
twenty- four millions to twenty- five, 
still, a population of twenty- five mil- 
lions, and that in an increasing pro- 
gress, on a space of about twenty- 
seven thousand square leagues, is 
immense. It is, for instance, a good 
deal more than the proportion of 
this island, or even of England, the 
best peopled part of the kingdom. 

“It is not universally true, that 
France is a fertile country* Consi- 
derable tracts of it arc barren, and 
labour under other natural disadvan- 
tages. In the portions of that terri- 
tory, where things are more favour- 
able, as far as I am able to discover, 
the numbers of the people corres- 
pond to the indulgence ot nature. I 
do not attribute "this population to 
the deposed government ; because I 
do not like to compliment the con- 
trivances of men with what is due 
in a great degree to the bounty of 
Providence. But that decried go- 
vernment could not have obstructed, 
most probably it favoured, the ope- 
ration of those cause?, whether of 
nature in the soil, or habits of indus- 
try in the people, which have pro- 
duced so large a number of the spe- 
cies throughout the whole kingdom. 

“The wealth of a country is an- 
other, and no contemptible standard, 
by which we may judge, whether, 
on the whole, a government be pro- 
tecting or destructive. M. Neckar’s 
book published in 1786, contains an 
accurate and interesting collection 
of facts relative to public economy, 
and political arithmetic. In that 
work, he gives an idea of the state 
of France, very remote from the por- 
trait of a country whose government 
was a perfect grievance, an absolute 
evil, admitting no cure, but through 
the violent and uncertain remedy of 
& total revolution. He affirms, that 
from 1726 to 1784, there was coined 
at the Mint of France, in gold and 
silver, t° the amount of about one 
hwigmd millions of pounds sterling ! 

In i 785, that is about four years be- 
fore the deposition of the French 
King, he calculates the numei'aire, 
or what we call specie, then actually 
existing in France, at about eighty- 
eight millions el the same English 
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money ! a great accumulation of 
wealth for one country, large as that 
country is. Some adequate cause 
must have originally introduced all 
the money coined at its Mint into 
that kingdom. And some cause as 
operative must have kept at home, 
or returned into its bosom, such a 
vast flood of treasure. Uauses, thus 
powerful to acquire, and to retain, 
cannot be fouud in discouraged in- 
dustry, insecure property, and a po- 
sitively destructive government. In- 
deed, when I consider the face of 
the kingdom of France ; the multi- 
tude and opulence of her cities, the 
useful magnificence of her spacious 
highroads and bridges, her artificial 
canals and navigations, opening the 
conveniences of maritime communi- 
cation through a solid continent of 
so immense an extent; when I turn 
my eyes to the stupendous works of 
her ports and harbours, and to her 
whole naval apparatus, whether for 
war or trade ; when I bring before 
my view the number of her fortifi- 
cations, constructed with so bold 
and masterly a skill, and made and 
maintained at so prodigious a charge, 
presenting an armed front and impe- 
netrable barrier to her enemies upon 
every side; when I recollect how 
very’ small a part of that extensive 
region is without cultivation, and to 
what complete perfection the culture 
of many ot the best productions of the 
earth have been brought in France ; 
when I reflect on the excellence of 
her manufactures and fabrics, second 
to none but ours, and in some parti- 
culars not second ; when I contem- 
plate the grand foundations of cha- 
rity public and private, when I sur- 
vey the state of all the arts that 
beautify and polish life; when i 
reckon the men that she has bred 
for extending her fame in war, her 
able statesmen, the multitude of her 
rofound lawyers and theologians, 
er philosophers, her critics, her his- 
torians and antiquaries, her poets 
and her orators, sacred and profane; 
1 behold in all this, something which 
awes aud commands the imagina- 
tion, which cheeks the mind on the 
brink of precipitate and indieerimi- 
nate censure, and which demands 
that wc should very seriously ex- 
amine, what and how great are the 
latent vices that could authorize us 
at opce to level so spacious a fabric 
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with the ground. 1 do not recog- 
nise, in this view of things, the des- 
potism of Turkey. Nor do I discern 
the character of a government that 
has been, on the whole, so oppres- 
sive, or so corrupt, or so negligent, 
as to be utterly unfit for all Refor- 
mation. 1 must think such a govern- 
ment well deserved to have its ex- 
cellences heightened, its faults cor- 
rected, and its capacities improved 
into a British Constitution .' " 

With this fine and unquestionably 
true statement of the general opera- 
tion of the monarchy on the public 
force, wealth, and activity of France, 
he contrasts the palpable evils 
brought upon her by the very first 
movements of change. The disap- 
pearance of coin, the loss of employ- 
ment,— a hundred thousand people 
being thrown out of vvoik in Paris 
alone, — the sudden, repulsive, and 
ruinous overflow of mendicancy, de- 
manding, even in the last exhaustion 
of the treasury, an advance of fifty- 
one millions of livres, or upwards of 
two millions sterling ! the reduction 
of the population of the capital by a 
fifth; and pronounces, that these 
evils, of themselves, show that there 
is something hollow in the triumph 
of their liberty. “In the meantime, 
the leaders of your legislative clubs 
and coffeehouses are intoxicated 
with admiration of their own Wis- 
dom. They speak with the most 
sovereign contempt of the rest of 
the world; they tell the people to 
comfort them in the rags in which 
they have clothed them , that they are 
a nation of philosophers ! and some- 
times, by all the arts of quackibh 
parade, by show, tumult, and bustle; 
sometimes by the alarms of plots 
and invasions, they attempt to drown 
the cries of indigence, and to divert 
the eyes of the observer from the 
ruin aud wretchedness of the state. 
A brave people will certainly prefer 
liberty, accompanied with poverty, 
to a depraved and wealthy servitude. 
But, before the price of comfort and 
opulence is paid, one ought to be 
pretty sure it is real liberty which is 
purchased, and that she is to be pur- 
chased at m other price, 1 shall 
always, however, consider that liber- 
ty as very equivocal in her appear- 
ance* which has not wisdom and jus- 
tice for her companions, and does 


not lead prosperity aud plenty in her 
train.” 

The first attempt of the Revolu- 
tionists had been, as it always is, to 
destroy the Church ; the secoud was, 
as it always will be, to destroy the 
Nobility; the Throne is the last plun- 
der, but it is to the full as determined 
a purpose, and will always inevitably 
follow the ruin of its great bulwarks 
in both. Burke powerfully exposes 
the false pretences under which the 
constitutional character of the nation- 
al nobility was libelled. “ Had your 
nobility and gentry, who formed the 
great body ot your landed men, and 
the whole of your military officers, 
resembled those of Germany, when 
the Hanse Towns were necessitated 
to confederate in defence of their 
property; had they been like the 
Onini and VxUilx in Italy, who used 
to sally from their fortified dens to 
rob the trader and traveller; had 
they been such as the Mamalukes of 
Egypt, or the Kay res of Malabar, I 
do admit, that too critical an enquiry 
might not be advisable into the 
means of freeing the world from 
such a nuisance. The statues of 
Equity and Mercy might be veiled 
for a moment. The tenaerest minds, 
confounded with the dreadful exi- 
gence in which morality submits to 
the suspension of its own rules in 
favour of its own principles, might 
turn aside, while fraud and violence 
were accomplishing the destruction 
of a pretended nobility which dis- 
gracea, while it persecuted, human 
nature. The persons most abhorrent 
from blood, treason, and arbitrary 
confiscation, might remain silent spec- 
tators of the civil war between the 
vices!" 

In all Instances, Jacobinism is but 
a pretext for robbing the rich and 
pulling down the high. Its whole 
fabric is built upon two passions, 
the basest and bitterest of our na- 
ture;— Envy and Malignity. The 
Jacobin's whole creed is comprised 
in the two commandments ot a re- 
bellious heart— Exclude providence 
from the conduct of its own world, 
and hate your neighbour as you love 
yourself. Disown the one that you 
may be entitled to disobey him— and 
libel the other, that you may be en- 
titled to plunder him. Thus, dis- 
burdening his conscience, that he 
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may give & loose to his passions, he 
proceeds* under the banner of athe- 
ism and treason, to consummate his 
work in the extinction of morals and 
the overthrow of society. This con- 
summation is not yet ripe among 
ourselves, but the principles are 
vigorously disseminated; and unless 
the providence which it scorns shall 
vindicate itself bythe timely extinc- 
tion of the scorners, the harvest ivill 
be gathered in in due season. We 
have the whole progress of Jacobin- 
ism laid before us in France; the 
whole seven ages of public revolt, 
almost in the graphic succession of 
the great Poet of life and nature, 
the smiling infancy, the ingenuous 
boyhood, the fierce, abrupt, and fiery 
youth, the stern and martial man- 
hood, tb harsh and frowning matu- 
rity, until the principle sinks down 
into natural decay, and exhibits a 
spectacle of emptiness, and feeble 
senseless decrepitude to the world. 
But Jacobinism is, like, its parent, 
essentially a liar. It seeks no reform, 
it desires no renovation; with the 
good of mankind eternally on its lips, 
it has a rankling hatred of human 
prosperity in its heart; it has the 
sagacity to know that its element is 
disorder, and this disorder it must 
keep alive, let the means be what 
they will. What man of common 
sense but must be astonished and 
disgusted at the language which 
takes the lead in all our popular 
meetings at this moment? if we 
follow the democratic pencil in the 
picture of our time, we see nothing 
but monsters; a parliament, even 
after its fatal delivery into the hands 
of those new artists of governments 
and nations to model according to 
their wisdom, teeming only with 
corruption; profligate" and perni- 
cious ; suffered to exist only till the 
national justice shall have leisure to 
grasp it and extinguish the national 
nuisance ; a clergy fit for nothing 
‘“but exile or extermination ; a nobi- 
lity of proud pensioners on the 
Crown, or insolent oppressors of the 
people; commerce perishing in our 
ports through the corruption of our 
Legislature ; manufactures shut out 
v of every part of Europe by the vi- 
sion* of our Ministry* Ruin in the 
four corners of the land, and the 
only remedy, general combustion! 
We leave the painter and his gallery 


of evils, and come out into the open 
air. There we see the sky and the 
earth free from tempest, none of the 
congregated clouds and murky at- 
mosphere of the Jacobin canvass; we 
see the old shapes of commerce, and 
manners, and legislation, the whole 
vigour of the civil state alive, the 
huge and healthy limbs of the body 

? clitic in full movement Still the 
arobin is at work, fabricating dis- 
content, and distorting bis own in- 
tellect, and that of every student of 
his school, into a hatred of the forms 
of truth and nature, into a love for 
the fantastic mingled with the furi- 
ous, into scenes of passion without 
feeling ; of power without dignity, of 
vengeance without justice; a wild, 
yet deliberate, letting loose of all 
the crimes and fiercenesses of the 
heart, for the purpose, grovelling 
and individual as it is, of exalting 
himself, and himself alone, into the 
means of exercising all the oppres- 
sion r, corruptions, pampered epicu- 
rean selfishness, and long treasured, 
remorseless retribution, that he had 
so contemptuously charged upon the 
ruling orders of the country. •* Did 
the nobility,” exclaims Burke, with 
natural indignation, ** who met under 
the King’s precept at Versailles in 
1 780, or their constituents, deserve to 
be looked on as the Nay res and M a- 
ma%ke& of this age, or as the Ors'mi 
and Viielli of ancient times ? If I had 
then a«ked the question I should 
have passed for a madman. What 
have they since done that they were 
to be driven into exile, that their 
persons should be hunted about, 
mangled and tortured, their families 
dispersed, their houses laid in ashes, 
their order abolished, and the me- 
mory of it, if possible, extinguished, 
by ordaining them to change the 
very names by which they were 
usually known.* Head their instruc- 
tions to their representatives, they 
breathe the spirit of liberty as warmly, 
and they recommend reformation as 
strongly as any other order. Their 
privileges relative to contribution 
were voluntarily surrendered, as the 
King from the beginning surrendered 
the right of taxation. Upon a free 
constitution there was but one opi- 
nion in France— the absolute Mo* 
narchy was at an end \ It had breath- 
ed its last, without a groan, without 
struggle, without convulsion. All 
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the struggle, ail tbe dissension arose 
afterwards, upon the preference of 
a despotic Democracy to a govern* 
ment of reciprocal control. Tbe 
triumph of the victorious party was 
over the principles of a British Con- 
stitution. ’ 

At some distance, but connected 
with the argument, a passage of re- 
markable beauty, and of no less dig- 
nity and wisdom, follows : — u All 
this violent cry against tbe nobility, 
I take to be a mere work of art. To 
be honoured and even privileged by 
the laws, opinions, and usages of 
our country, has nothing to provoke 
horror and indignation in any man. 
Even to be too tenacious of those 
privileges is not absolutely a crime. 
The strong struggle in every indivi- 
dual to preserve possession of what 
lie has round to belong to him, and 
to distinguish him, is one of the se- 
curities against injustice and despo- 
tism, implanted in our nature. It 
operates as an instinct to secure 
property, and to preserve communi- 
ties in a settled state. What is there 
to shock in this f Nobility is a grace- 
ful ornament to the civil order. It 
is the Corinthian capital of polished 
society / ‘ O nines honi nohilifati eem- 
}>( r fnvrmvs? was the saying of a 
wise and good man. It is indeed one 
sign of a liberal and benevolent 
mind to incline to it with some sort 
of partial propensity. He feds no 
ennohlintj principle, in his own heart , 
who wishes to level all the artificial in- 
stitutions which have been adopted for 
yhnntj a body to opinion, and perma- 
nence to fugitive existence. It is a 
sour, malignant, and envious dispc 
sition, without taste for the reality, 
or for any image of virtue, that sees 
with joy the unmerited fall of wbat 
had long flourished in splendour and 
in honour. I do not like to Bee any 
thing destroyed, any void produced 
in society* any ruin on the face of the 
land.” 

The singularly happy image of 
the nobles as the consummate deco- 
ration of the great social column, 
excited universal admiration on the 
first appearance of the Reflections, 
as uniting equal appositeness and 
elegance. It was at once ingenious, 
forcible, and true. Hfs vindication 
tba ruined French clergy has aft 
additional value to tw, from its close, 
prospective, penetration into die 


spirit, which, in all times of conspl- 
racy against the state, will first rage 
against the church. The vindica- 
tion is genera], not of the doctrines 
or professional observances of an 
establishment so totally distinct from 
that which he revered as his own, 
but of the common principles of hu- 
man honour, assailed by the common 
principles of rapine and revenge. 

“ It was with the same satisfaction I 
found that the result of my enquiry 
concerning your clergy was not dis- 
similar. ft is no soothing news to 
my ears, that great bodies of men 
are incurably corrupt. It IS not 
with much credulity 1 listen to any, 
when they speak evil of those whom 
they are going to plunder. I rather 
suspect that vices are feigned, or 
exaggerated, when profit is looked 
for m their punishment. An enemy 
is a bad witness, a robber is a worse. 
Vices and abuses there were un- 
doubtedly in that order, and must 
be. It was an old establishment, 
and not frequently revised. But I 
saw no crimes in the individuals 
that merited confiscation ot their sub- 
stance ! * * # * * If there had been 
any just cause for this new religious, 
persecution, the atheistic libellers, 
who act as trumpeters to animate 
the populace to plunder, do not love 
anybody so much as not to dwell 
witii complacence on the vices of 
the existing clergy. This they have 
not done. They find themselves 
obliged to rake into the histories of 
former ages, for every instance of 
oppression and persecution by that 
body, or in its favour, In order to 
justify, upon every iniquitous, be- 
cause very illogical, principle of 
retaliation, their own persecutions, 
and their own cruelties. After de- 
stroying all other genealogies and 
family distinctions, they invent a 
sort of pedigree of crimes. It is 
not very just in man to chastise men 
for the offences of their natural an- 
cestors ; but to take the fiction or 
ancestry in a corporate succession, 
as a ground for punishing men who 
have no relation to guilty acts, ex- 
cept in names and general descrip- 
tions, Is a sort Of refinement in injus- 
tice belonging to the philosophy of fr 
this enlightened age.” ■ 

It Is thus among ourselves that the 
mob orators Iodic Into the bistoryef 
the Romish supremacy for the 
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crimes of the British establishment. 
The fourteenth century sits for the 
picture of the nineteenth. The 
powers and assumptions of those, 
partly ecclesiastical barons, who 
rode at the head of armies of their 
own vassals, held high festivals in 
their own castles, when they were 
storming the castles of others, and 
usurped the fairest domains of Eu- 
rope, are oratorically quoted against 
a generation of men, nine-tenths of 
whom cannot command the salary 
of one of the grooms of those mitred 
warriors ; who must make their 
way, not on prancing chargers, but 
on foot, through their obscure cir- 
cuit, and who, instead of moat and 
tower, battlement and barbican, feeV 
themselves fortunate in having a 
thatched cabin to, shelter themselves 
and their philosophy. Sucli is the 
honesty of identifying the most opu- 
lent body of Europe with a body, 
nine-tenths of whom have little above 
the income of a common weaver, 
and in whose estimate the thriving 
trader of their village might appear 
a Croesus. Two thousand of the 
livings in the Church of England 
are under & hundred a- year J The 
truth is, that the declamation has 
nothing to do with the time. It is 


historical, not contemporary. Its 
favourite phrases of “ pampered 
priest, haughty dignitary, proud, per- 
secuting, middling, domineering son 
of the Church,” are ransacked from 
the dusty repositories of forms and 
fashions, which died together; which 
belonged to the Church', extinguished 
by the virtue and valour of our fa- 
thers, and which will never appear 
in the land again, until in some fatal 
stretch of a criminal toleration, in 
some frenzied extravagance of con- 
temptuous liberality, that obsolete 
CvStablishmcnt shall be placed side by 
side with the Church of England, 
the dead linked to the living, until 
the living perishes by the contact, 
and the papacy sits alone in all her 
ancieut escutcheons and trappings, 
her warlike caparison, and her spiri- 
tual pomps and vanities; the effigy 
of the ancient ecclesiastical tyranny 
of the world. But until those days 
return, and the epoch may not be 
among impossible, nor even distant 
things, the charges of arrogance and 
superfluity are~ childishly inappli- 
cable. As well might we brand La- 
zarus at the gate with the heartless- 
ness and pride of the Sadducee, in 
iiis purple and fine linen, feasting 
sumptuously within. 


REMINISCENCES OI< N APOLLON BONAPARTE. AT ST HELENA. 


BY i 

v Many of my friends have at dif- 
ferent times expressed an anxiety, 
that l would commit to paper some 
regular account of the circumstances 
and anecdotes which came under 
my personal observation at St He- 
lena, respecting that astonishing man 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The truth is, 
I had refrained from doing so for se- 
veral reasons. 

During the two years I lived at 
Dongwbod, and within sight of the 
Ex- Emperor from morning till night, 
I could have written volumes of mi- 
nuffc occurrences, which, probably, 
in the eyes of thousands, would have 
derived an interest from their con- 
nexion With the mighty being to 
"Whom they related— as the few hur- 
ried epistles 1 wrote to my sisters and 

to hay aunt Lady R m were, by 

soitt# tmkfiown means, published in 
the ^ j^wspapers a circumstance 


LADY. 

which proved to me very provoking, 
as they were confidential ami careless 
communications, never intended for 
the public eye. Indeed, during the 
years 1815.10*17, the craving and 
mania for anecdotes of the prisoner 
of St Helena were so great, that 
people seemed not to be at all scru- 
pulous how or where they obtain- 
ed them. I remember well, that, 
when we landed at Portsmouth, in 
.September, 1817, and it was known 
that our regiment had been two 
years in surveillance of the Ex- Em- 
peror, persons of all ranks seemed 
ready to tear us in pieces for infor- 
mation* We had not been two hours 
there, at the Crown Hotel, before 
several portraits of him were brought 
by strangers for our inspection, and 
to wait our decision as to their re- 
semblance to the original. 

This delirium has passed away— 
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the hero fa no more— new monar&s 
sway the different sceptres of Europe' 
—and many chances and changes 
have occurred in the conduct of hu- 
man affairs, since the astonishing 
©rents of J81£ seemed to have come 
like a new avatar on the world. The 
things of those days are now quite 
of the past, and I can with safety, 
and without any doubt of propriety, 
indulge my friends with a sketch of 
Bonaparte, as I myself saw him. Of 
course I make no allusion to party 
or politics. The truth is, 1 have no 
genius that way ; besides, I con- 
sider them as away from the female 
character. 1 shall carefully keep 
within the sphere which Bonaparte 
himself allotted to the female sex; 
else 1 will outrage one of his fa- 
vourite axioms, which was, " Let 
women mind their knitting,” i. t, 
their domestic concerns. 

My first introduction to Bonaparte 
was in the Island of St Helena, at 
the place called the Briers, in the 
month of December, IS15, about six 
weeks after his arrival at the Island. 

This introduction was by chance, 
and through the means of two young 
and lively English ladies, who had 
lately returned from a boarding- 
school in England, daughters of the 
proprietor of the Briers. 

We went, by invitation, to dine at 
the Briers, where Bonaparte resided 
for some weeks after his arrival, un- 
til the house at Longwood was put 
in order and prepared for his recep- 
tion. I was walking with my little 
daughter (eight years of age), and 
the two young ladies before men- 
tioned, in the garden before the 
Briers, when Bonaparte came forth 
from his tent (which was pitched 
on one side of the house), accom- 
panied by his secretary, Count Las 
Casas, 

Bonaparte was a little man, stout 
and corpulent, of a^dark olive com- 
plexion, due features, eyes of a light 
bluish grey, and, when not speak- 
ing or animated, of an abstracted, 
heavy countenance. But when light- 
ed up and interested, his expression 
was vary fine, and the benevolence 
of his smile 1 never saw surpassed. 
He was particularly vain of a smalt 
jjd tteautiful hand, and handsome 
littta feet; as rain nearly (I dare 
say) as having conquered half the 
^vers^ Bonaparte hM a great 
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stress : on £be, beauty of hands in 
ladies, and frequently enquired of 
roe, durigg our residence ift St He- 
lena, respecting the hands of the 
ladies be hhd not seen ; and seemed, 
to think q pretty and delicate hand 
the ne plus ultra of beauty and gen- 
tility. * 

Napoleon was dressed, on the day 
of my first introduction to him, in 
a green coat, silk stockings, small 
shoes, large square gold buckles, and 
a cocked hat, with a ribbon of some 
order, seen through the button-hole 
of his coat. 

The two young ladies, who were 
respectively about thirteen and fif- 
teen yeaxS of age, were quije fami- 
liar with Hie Ex-Emperor, ran play- 
fully towards him, dragging me for- 
ward by the hand, and saying to him,* 
“ This lady fa the mother of the little 
girl who pleased you the other day 
by singing Italian canzonets.” 

Upon this he made me a bo^, which 
I returned by a low and reverential 
curtsy, feeling, at the same time, 
a little confused at this sudden and 
Unceremonious introduction. 

“ Madame ” said he, “ you have a 
sprightly little daughter ; where did 
she learn to sing Italian songs ?” 

On my replying that I hatt taught 
her myself, he said "Ban” He 
then asked me what country woman 
I was ? 44 English .” — ** Where were 
you educated ? ” — ** In London.”— 
u What ship did you come out in to 
St Helena ? What regiment fa your 
husband in ? And whtft rank has he 
in the army V” And a variety of like 
questions, as quick as possible, did 
Bonaparte make to me, and all in 
Italian. 1 then ventured to request 
he would speak to me in French, as 
I was more conversant with that lan- 
guage than with Italian. AH this time 
the two young ladies and my little 
daughter were running to and fro 
around us, and chattering to the 
Great Hero, who seemed to delight 
much in th^r lively and unsophisti- 
cated manners. After walking some 
time % the garden, Bonaparte re- 
quested me to go into the house at 
the Briers, where a pianoforte stood 
open, to sing stoma ItaHan < songs. 
Accordingly, wo all entered me 
drawingroom, which was on the 
ground floor, when my 
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waging before so great apersoaage, 
whispered to me,— w Why are you 
so much afraid, dear mamma? be is 
mjjgaiMMt* 

The little creature bad seen him 
at the Briers a lew days before with 
seme young friends, and had pleased 
ajtd surprised him by singing sere* 
ral of Milica's Italian canzonets, 
and bad accompanied herself on the 
pianoforte, although her little hands 
were scarcely able to reach the oc- 
taves ; she bad been always aecua- 
tamed to play and sing whenever she 
was ordered or requested so to do; 
and she was not old enough to com- 
prehend the prowess and renown of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and to judge 
of die awe and agitational* name 
#at likely to produce, and bad pro- 
duced even on kings and queens. 

Behold use now seated at the 
pianoforte, with the Conqueror of 
the World standing behind my chair. 
What an indefinable, indescribable 
sensation 1 I forgot my fears in my 
astonishment, and got through the 
song of “ Ah che nel Petto,” toler- 
ably well. — “JBien” cried Bonaparte; 
"OestdePaemUo” which shewed he 
was well acquainted with the style 
of the composers. “ Ab said he, 
w in my youth 1 could also perform 
a little on die pianoforte,” He then 
ran over the keys of the instrument 
in tolerable style, to shew that he 
was not boasting of what he could 
not perform. 

u The Italians,” said he, “ have 
certainly the first taste for music and 
composition in the world ; then the 
Germans ; then the Portuguese and 
Spaniards; then the French; and, 
lastly, the English ; but really 1 do not 
know which of these two last have the 
worst taste in composition. But stay, 
I had nearly forgotten the Scotch . 
Yea; they have composed some 
fine aha.” All this he said in French, 
with his usual rapidity. “ Madame,” 
said he, “ you »o doubt delight iu 
performing musical pieces and in 
gfoj&xg?” I bowed affirmatively. 
** I was certain of H” said he ; “ we 
ill delight to da what we know we 
4®wmr With this flattering speech 
be adding bow and depart 

I alttfng fm HMH&ig in ®ur 
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SJgiMMi* (the officer at that period 
in surveillance of Bonaparte), with 
an invitation from the Ex»£mperoi* 
for me to dine that day with him at 
Lougwood House. 

* The Emperor,” said the Count- 
ess Bertrand, “ will invite your bus* 
band on another day; for he makes 
it a soft of rule never to invite hus- 
band and wife on the same day ; so 
you can, if you wish, go with mo and 
the Grand Marechal Bertrand”—- 

2 then replied, “ I shall be ex- 
ceedingly happy to accept the invi- 
tation, provided my husband shall 
have no objection to it. He is not at 
present within; but as soon as he 
comes, I will ask if he likes me to 
go.” 

“ What !” exclaimed the Countess, 
" are the English wives in such sub- 
jection, that they cannot accept an 
invitation, even from an Emperor, 
without leave of their husbands ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I; “nor can I give 
an answer uutil mine return*.” And 
at this answer she looked surprised, 
and rather offended. But Captain 

M y looked highly delighted, and 

proud of the superior power of Eng- 
lish over French husbands. The 
Countess Bertrand, however, soon 
resumed her charming and amiable 
manner, and said she would remain 
with me until my lord and master 
returned, which, as he did not do so 
for some time, she was obliged to 
depart. When lie at length came 
home, he did not much approve of 
my going without him ; for how was 
I to return to the camp alone ? But 
on hearing that our Colonel, Sir 
George Bingham, was also invited to 
diwe at Lougwood, and would bring 
me safe to my tent, he consented to 
my going ; and away I went to dress 
myself for the occasion with no small 
delight. 

I went to the Countess Bertrand's 
house first, and found her splendidly 
arrayed ; tor tire ladles wore dressed 
every day the same ns at Paris, al- 
though they dined every day at Long- 
wood. Bonaparte's carriage and four 
horses came to fetch General and 
Countess Bertrand from Hum (rate, 
where they th$u resided, and 2 ac- 
companied them. 

When we arrived at Lougwood, we 
found Count and Countess Monfcho- 
lon> Baron Gourgaud, and Count Las 
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Casas, and Sir George Bingham, as- 
sembled in the drawingroom. Bo- 
naparte soon after entered, and sat 
down at the chess* table, for he al- 
ways played a game at chess before 
dinner. He asked me to play with 
him, which I declined, saying I was 
a bad player. He then asked me if 
I could play at backgammon. a You 
mast teach me,” said he, “ for l know 
but little of the game.” So down 
he sat. I was in considerable agita- 
tion at the idea of giving instructions 
to the great Conqueror. But luckily, 
as soon as he had placed the backgam- 
mon men, a servant entered, saying, 

" Le diner de sa Majeste eat send. 

Madame Bertrand then whispered 
to me, “ You are to sit in the Bm- 

F ress’s seat. It has been so ordered.” 

accordingly was led to it by the 
Grand Marshal Bertrand. The in- 
stant Bonaparte was seated, a servant 
came behind him and presented him 
with a glass of wine, which he drank 
off before he began to eat This, it 
seems, was his invariable custom. 
The dinner was served on superb 
gold and silver plate, and beautiful 
china. The meat was served on the 
side-tables by several smart servants 
in magnificent lit cries of green and 
gold. " There was a vast variety of 
dishes and vegetables, cooked in the 
most delicate manner. Rouaparfce ate 
of a number of dishes with great ap- 
petite ; he several times offered things 
to me— an honour, I was told by Las 
Casas, he never condescended to do 
even to queens. Napoleon talked a 
great deal to me; his conversation 
was chiefly questions respecting In- 
dia, and the manners and dress of 
the natives there, and I must not for- 
et to Inform my female friends that 
e admired my dress, which consisted 
of a stiver worked muslin in stripes. 
He asked me how much I gave a- 
yard for it in India. He also admi- 
red, or pretended to admire, my brace- 
lets, which were of beautiful pearls. 
Be that as it may, J believed it all, and 
began to feel tolerably conceited aiul 
much at my ease. 

w Your English gentlemen,” said 
he, * sit ah intolerable time at din- 
ner— and afterwards drink for hours 
together, when die ladles have left 
thetik As for me, I never allow more 
than twenty minutes font: dinner, and 
five minutes additional for General 
Bertrand, who is very fond of bm* 
oemf* 


Saying this he started up, and wo 
all followed bin Into the drawing- 
room, when each of the Generals 
taking a chapeau-brae under his arm, 
formed a circle round Bonaparte; all 
continuing standing. Coffee was pre- 
sently brought, and the cups and 
saucers were the roost splendidly 
beautiful I ever beheld. Napoleon 
now conversed with all around most 
agreeably. I admired the china; up- 
on which be took a coffee-cup and 
saucer to the light to point out its 
beauties,— each saucer contained a 
portrait of some Egyptian Chief; 
and each cup some landscape or 
views of different parts of Egypt 

* This set of china,” said he, “ was 
given me by the city of Paris after 
my return from Egypt.” 

He afterwards made a present oF 
one of these beautiful coffee-cups to 
Lady Malcolm, wife of Admiral Sir 
Pultney Malcolm, on her departure 
from % Helena. Sir Pultney had 
shewn Bonaparte much kindness and 
consideration. 

Napoleon then requested me to 
sing, and I sang a few Italian airs. 
The Countess Montholon then per- 
formed some little French songs, and 
he joined in humming the tune. 

A party of reversis was then form- 
ed for him by his Generals, and I sat 
down to a round game with the two 
Countesses and Sir G, Bingham. 

Napoleon was now in high spirits; 
he was winning at re versts, and he 
always liked to win at cards; lie be- 
gan to sing merry French songs. 
About ten o’clock he retired, making 
a sliding bow, to his private apart- 
ments, atteuded by Count Las Casas. 

The second time I dined with 
Bonaparte at Longwood, the invita- 
tion was by chance, and from his 
own mouth. 

I went with my husband and little 
daughter to pay a visit to Countess 
Bertrand, who at this period had re- 
moved from HutU Gate to a house 
built by Government for General 
Bertrand, dose to Longwood House. 
After having paid our visits to her 
and to Countess Montholon, we met 
Bonaparte walking in the garden 
with General Bertrand; he walked 
up to us, and talked a longtime fo 
us, and told «aa had#* 

• Spanish countetumce.” 

Whenwe wtmfrwtWttelW* . 
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Nimoteoa, in a lifter she got back to camp, put 
and easy manner, re- them into a small tin-box, and pre* 
qtfested we would all stay and dine served them safely for sopm years, 
with him, and in ibis instance broke On that evening Bonaparte played 
’ through the rale he usually made of several games at chess with his 
inviting husbands and wives sepa- Generals ; and after he retired, they 
lately; and as for “ La Petite,” amused themselves with making a 

pointing to E y, “ she will like to large bowl of excellent punch, of 

stay and dine with the children of which all the ladies tasted; we then 
Madame Bertrand.’* walked back to our camp, which 

His barouche, drawn by four fiery was very near, and within sight of 
horses, now drew up to the door, Longwood-House. 
and he invited Madame Bertrand — — 


and myself to get Into it with him, 
and accompany him in a drive round 
Longwood, saying, that while the 
Capitaine returned to camp, pour 
/dire sa toilette , and to Jhirc apporter 
fa toilette de madamc to the ladles* 
apartments, we would take the air. 
Behold me then seated in the ba- 
rouche next to the Ex- Emperor, the 
great Bonaparte. The three French 
Generals, Bertrand, Montholon, and 
Gourgaud,were in splendid uniforms; 
the horses went like fury, and the road 
being extremely rough, I thought it 
not improbable that 1 should have my 
neck broken in company with the 
Conqueror of the World. Bonaparte 
was rather abstracted during this 
drive, but he talked a little of the 
singular appearance of the gumwood 
trees, which compose the heads of 
Longwood and Dead wood Camp. 
At dinner he conversed a great deal 
about different ladies of St Helena. 
The young ladies born in that island 
are extremely pretty. One of them 
be had named the Rose Bud, and 
another “ La Nymphe this last was 
a Miss R— i), a very beautiful 
young lady, who shortly after mar- 
ried a captain of an Indiaman. 

He then asked me if 1 understood 
housekeeping; “ For example,” said 
he, “ do you know how to make ft 
pudding yourself?” 

I tola him that since 1 had been 
encamped at St Helena 1 had learn- 
ed to make a pudding and a pie ; 
also, that having no servant but a 
soldier’s wife, and she not always 
able to attend on us, I was obliged 
to Jitmrn to do a number of things 
ntyeeJL When the dessert came on 
the table, Bonaparte took a large 
plateful of glittering sugar-plums 
and crystal f&ed sweetmeats— and 
mailing to a servant , said, “ Take 
those to the young lady who sings 

so well" When E y got them, 

she wrapped them carefully up; and 


I was one morning walking with 
my little daughter before breakfast 
to visit the lady of an officer of our 
regiment who was ill, and to whom 
belonged a small cottage, close to 
Longwood, on the borders of the 
camp. 

On entering this cottage, I saw 
Bonaparte and Ids secretary, Count 
Las Casas, approach the door ; the 
Ex-Emperor began very considerate- 
ly to scrape Ins boots on the scraper 
that he might not soil the floor, for, 
be it known, we had no carpets with- 
in the camp at St Helena. He then sat 
himself down to rest, and taking up 
a book, which happened to be a no- 
vel, be began to try to read it aloud, 
for he bad then been studying 
English under the Count Las Casas, 
who had passed many years in 
England. Bonaparte’s mode of 
reading was in the Italian style of 
pronunciation, sounding the final 
vowels, which had a very singular 
effect; and upon hearing him read in 
that style, we all began to laugh. 
u Ah ha 1” said he, * c I dare say you 
all think I read very til, but, for 
my part, I think I read very well ; I 
understand it, and that is enough for 
me,” said he, laughing. 

He then rose from his chair, 
and proceeded to examine some 
prints which were hung round the 
room, taken from the story of Cin- 
derella, which he perceived at once, 
although there was no inscription 
under them. ** Bon !” said he, when 
lie came to the picture where Cin- 
derella is represented trying on the 
Little Glass Slipper, '*f«w ladies 
have such email feet nowadays.” 

He then walked into a room 
where were a number of spruce-beer 
bottles, which had just been lilted 
with spruce-beer, made by the mas- 
ter of the bouse. 

Bonaparte imagining them wine, 
exclaimed, " Ah, monsieur, so much 



wine is too Web extravagatiee /or Wo wore • a£ 

a subaltern oflicer.” x House, the ^puatep residence of ih¥ ' ; 

In this sort of easy; pleasant man- Governors of St Helena, with Gover- 
nor lie often conversed with the nor and Mrs Wilks, abouta fortnight 
ladles of our regiment 1 say mr just before the arrival of Sir Hudson 
regiment, for no military lady has a Lowe from England, who succeeded 
proper espi'it dc corps until she often Colonel Wilks in the government of 
catches herself saying mr regiment, the island. 

— Mrs Wilks one morning entered 

As I pursued my way through the my dressingroom before breakfast, 
garden at Longwood, one day, to- saying she came to ask a favour of 
wards camp, accompanied by my me. u What is it ?” said I , u for I am 
little daughter, 1 met the great Na- sure I shall be hut too happy to 
poleon walking there with General grant you any in my power.” 
Bertrand. The first question Bona- “ Tt is this,” replied she, M that you 

parte always put to E y was tins, will chaperone Miss Wilks on her 

M Etes vous sage ?” To which she visit to Longwood, She Is going to 
instantly answered, “ No !” see Bonaparte with her father, but 

He began on that day to discourse wishes a lady to accompany her.” 
with me respecting religion. “I I was delighted to chaperone so 
understand, madame,” said he, “ that elegant, amiable, and beautiful a 
you are a Puritan ‘f” young lady as Miss Wilks,* and felt 

“ From wbat circumstance,” re- proud that Napoleon should see so 
plied J, “ has this denomination ari- perfect a specimen of my fair coun- 
sen ?” try wo men Miss Wilks was then in 

a Why,” returned he, “ P am in- the first bloom of youth, and her 
formed by persons who have at- whole demeanour, affability, and ex- 
tended church in your barracks, that gant, modest appearance, conspired 
you are often seen kneeling on the to render her the most charming and 
bare floor.” admirable young person I ever be- 

n My reason For so doing,” replied fore or have since met with in all my 
I, u is that there are no cushions , peregrinations in Europe, Asia, and 
or hassocks, in the barracks, and ha- Africa, for the space of thirty years, 
ving from infancy been accustomed Governor Wilks was a Colonel in 
to kneel during particular parts of the East India Company’s service at 
divine service, l took to the floor, Madras. He was a tall, handsome, 
without minding the want of cu- venerable-looking man, with white 
shions.” ' curling locks, and a courtier-like 

** Bon,” replied he; “ and, pray, manner. He had been employed in 
what is your opinion of us Catholics V India in the diplomatic line, and was 
l)o you think that we have any also an author, having published the 
chance of going to Heaven ?” History of the Mahratta War, which 

1 replied / did think it possible. he had submitted to the perusal of 
“ Excellent— well ! You are much the Ex-Emperor, who, besides ad- 
more tolerant than wc Catholics — miring his literary performances, re- 
fer we all think that you Protestants spected his character as a man and 
must all burn?' This he said laugh- as a Governor; and never had the 
ingly, and in a manner which shew- Island of St Helena, since its first 
ed that he was not of so harsh an possession by the English, been un- 
opinion. He then asked me if I ever der the government of a man so en- 
code on horseback, and then, with- lightened, so judicious, so mild and 
out stopping for au answer, he be- affable, or so much beloved. His 
gan to exclaim on his own delight kindness, firmness, and philanthropy, 
in riding on horseback. “ 1 have caused his departure to be regretted 
frequently,” add he, “ rode sixty by all ranks on that Island, where he 
miles before breakfast. But at pro* had made so many wise and lasting 
sent I have not quite so much room improvements, 
to 4$ so." This he said in a half- The Governor? his daughter, and 
wagry, half-joking tone of voice. myself, set form from Plantation 

House to the Government carriage, 


Now lady Buchan 
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a hug* vehicle, drawn by six hub 
lucks ; for in the steep precipitous 
roads up and across the Island of St 
Helena to proceed in a carriage 
drawn by horses would be dreadful- 
ly dangerous, nay almost impossi- 
ble. These bullocks, therefore, were 
drawn and driven by three men ; and 
after some hours going across the 
most dangerous narrow roads, or 
rather paths, sharp turnings, and pre- 
cipitous horrors beneath, enough to 
terrify the stoutest heart, and turn 
giddy the strongest head, we arrived 
at Longwood House. We proceed- 
ed first to visit Couatese Bertrand, 
and the Countess de Montholon. 

The Countess Bertrand accompa- 
nied us into the drawingroom at 
Longwood. We found Bonaparte 
full dressed, and standing to receive 
Governor Wilks with etiquette. He 
was arrayed in a green coat, with 
all his stars, orders, and ribbons— 
silk stockings, small shoes with gold 
buckles, ana a chapeau- bras under 
his arm. 

His secretary and interpreter, 
Count Las Casas, stood by his side.. 

Governor Wilks having introduced 
his channeling daughter to Bonaparte, 
the Ex-Emperor looking at her with 
a pleasing smile, addressed her in 
these words “ I have long heard 
from various quarters of the supe- 
rior elegance and beauty of Miss 
Wilks; out now I am convinced, 
from my own eyes, that report has 
scarcely done her sufficient justice.” 
Saying this, he bowed politely. 

Ana now a most animated conver- 
sation took place, through means of 
his interpreter, between Bonaparte 
and Governor Wilks. 

This most carious and interesting 
conversation lasted two hours, (hi- 
ring which time Bonaparte became 
animated to excess, and appeared 
almost a supernatural being. 

This conversation was committed 
to paper, separately, by Miss Wilks 
ana myself, we having been pre- 
viously requested to note all we 
heard by Colonel Wilks. I gave ray 
notes of the conversation to the Go- 
vernor the same evening on our re- 
turn to Plantation-house, and Miss 
Wilks likewise presented hers ; but 
he did not return them to us again. 
Therefore farther the deponent say- 
effi not 


His Majesty's 58 d regiment being 
relieved by his Majesty's 06th regi- 
ment, prepared to embark in July, 
1817. Part of the officers, and most 
of the privates, proceeded to join the 
other battalion in the East Indies; 
and part returned to England, under 
command of Major F n, 

A few days previous to their seve- 
ral embarkations, the officers, in a 
body, waited on the Ex-Emperor, 
at Longwood House, to take leave 
of their mighty prisoner. Bonaparte 
had always expressed his unqua- 
lified approbation of the conduct 
both of the officers and privates of 
the 53d regiment. They had never 
shown any ‘impertinent curiosity 
when he came within their view, nor 
had ever looked or stared at him 
like a wild-beast, or Bajazet in a 
cage. On the contrary, they all re- 
spected his feelings ; so he was well 
pleased when they paid him the 
compliment of taking leave of him in 
a body. 

The next day the married officers 
waited on him again, accompanied 
by their wives and children. 

On this occasion he took his usual 

kind notice of E y ; and put the 

usual question to her of “ Etes vons 
sage Y” which, in the French idiom, 
signifies, “ Are you a good girl r” 

To which she as usual replied, 
“ No ” 

" How old are you now?’* said 
Bonaparte. 

“ Ten years old,” replied she. 

" Weil,” said he, "you have now' 
attained the age of reason, you are 
no longer a child.” 

Saying these words, lie placed his 
hand kindly on her head, and smiled 
most benevolently; and no cue can 
deny, who bus fiver seen Bonaparte 
smile, that the expression conveyed 
wan of the finest and most benevolent 
nature. 

He then pointed out to the ladies a 
bust of his son Napoleon, which be 
had lately received. It was of white 
marble, and beautifully executed. 
The ladies all expressed their admi- 
ration of the bust, and pronounced 
its likeness to Bonaparte ; upon 
which ha said, * Oui ; mala il a U» 
nm de ITmperatrieo.” 

We soon after took our leave, wkfa 
an indefinable sensation of regret, 
mingled with a pleasing awe, at our 
having had for two years so near a 
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view of that wonderful being whose 
name must ever cause astonishment 
to future ages. 

1 must not forget to give my fe- 
male friends an account of Countess 
Bertrand. 

She was the daughter of a noble- 
man of the name of Dillon— by his 
wife, an American lady. 

The Countess Bertrand was a 
most engaging fascinating woman. 
She had resided many years in Eng- 
land with her aunt, an English lady 
of quality. She spoke our language 
with perfect fluency, but with a slight 
French accent Her figure was ex- 
tremely tall and commanding; but 
a slight elegant bend took from her 
height, and added to her interesting 
appearance her eyes black, spark- 
ling, soft, and animated;— her de- 
portment that of a lovely young 
Queen, accustomed to command ad- 
miration— yet winning to preserve it. 

She had, in fact, been a sort of 
queen at Trieste, when her husband, 
General Bertrand, was viceroy ; and 
when she held a regular court, her 
dress was well chosen, splendid and 
elegant W e had been invited the day 
of our landing at St Helena, to dine 

with Admiral Sir G e C — — n, 

(who came from England in charge of 
Bonaparte,) at his residence iu the 
Castle James Town, He had arrived 
in the Northumberland, in charge of 
the noble captive, some days before 
us, with the rest of the squadron; 
but the frigate, in which was a large 
portion of H is Majesty’a&f d regiment, 
under the command of Captain Y— . 
being constrained, from distress for 
want of water, to put into the Por- 
tuguese settlement of Bingweeta, on 
the Guinea coast, he did not arrive 
at St Helena until some time after 
the squadron. 

Sir G— e C -n, as 1 before 

observed, invited my husband and 
myself, the captain of the frigate, 
and some of our officers, to dine at 
the Castle the day we disembarked. 

He banded me to table; for be it 
known, for the information of my 


female friends, that I was at this pe- 
riod Prime Donna; or, as we say in 
Bengal, Hurrah Betee ; or, in plain 
English, Lady of the first rank in 
the regiment, in absence of Lady 
B — hoj, who did not join her hus- 
band, our colonel, until some months 
afterwards ; consequently, I had of- 
ten the honour of doing the honours 
to the French Countesses, at Sir 
G— e C— n’s house, and in 
tents. 

After dinner, Sir G—~ e C- —-n 
said to me— 

“ I wish you would go to-morrow, 
and call on the Countesses Bertrand 
and Montholon, and shew them every 
attention in your power/* 

“ 1 will do so/' said L Accord- 
ingly, the next morning I waited up- 
on them. 

I was instantly struck with the ele- 
gance, kindness, and dignity of Coun- 
tess Bertrand. The General, her hus- 
band, who was likewise Grand Mard- 
chal, presently entered, leading in 
two of the most exquisitely beautiful 
children 1 e ver beheld, Hortense and 
Henri. The latter had a profusion 
of the most luxuriant fair ringlets, 
hanging from his face nearly to his 
feet— his hazel eyes were laughing 
and soft— his snowy shoulders ana 
bare arms were only adorned by a 
slight sleeve of rich lace— his dress 
consisted of scarlet silk trowsers, 
with a frock body ; he appeared 
about five years of age. 

Hortense was about six or seven 
years old. She was a brilliant bru- 
nette, with a sweetness and archness 
in her countenance 1 have seldom 
seen equalled. An elder boy soon 
after entered the room, about ten 
years of age. General Bertrand was 
a fine martial veteran-looking man, 
apparently about forty ; his manners 
were open, natural, and dignified. 

The pleasing impression of that 
morning was never effaced. They 
seemed to like us, and we soon be- 
came acquainted— for military men 
and women seem all brothers and 
sisters. 
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VOYAGE FROM LEGHORN TO CEPHALONIA WITH LORD BYRON* AND A NARRATIVE 
OF A VISIT, IN 1828, TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN GREECE. 

BY JAMES HAMILTON BROWNE, ESQ. 

Part I. 


I n ad resided about a year at Pisa, 
when I was seized with a sudden 
ardour and enthusiasm in favour of 
the cause of Greece, then exciting, 
throughout Europe, the strongest 
sympathy. Intending to embark for 
the Ionian Islands, on my way to the 
Morea, 1 requested a friend at Le- 
ghorn to look out for a vessel bound 
to Zante, or Cephalonia. He inform- 
ed me that there was not likely to 
be any opportunity for some time ; 
but he strongly recommended me to 
apply for a passage to Lord Byron, 
who had just chartered an English 
brig for that destination. As his 
Lordship and I had some mutual 
friends, I ventured, but with some 
reluctance, to write to him on the 
subject; he returned a very polite 
answer, stating, that he should feel 
much pleasure in acceding to my re- 
quest, and that I might either join 
bis party at Genoa, or he would 
direct the vessel to touch off Le- 
ghorn and take me on board. As I 
was desirous of purchasing some sea- 
stock, and had other business at Le- 

f orp, I preferred the latter plan, as 
told his Lordship in a letter of 
thanks for his kindness ; the vessel 
accordingly, at the appointed time, 
made her appearance, when I imme- 
diately joined her in the Roads, and 
bad die honour of becoming person- 
ally known to him. My first person- 
al introduction to Lord Byron thus 
took place at Leghorn, on board of the 
Hercules, which vessel be had caused 
to be chartered at Genoa, for the 
purpose of conveying himself and 
suite to the Ionian Islands, or perhaps 
direct to Greeee. 

He had kindly promised to touch 
off the port and take me on board, it 
being understood between us, that if 
be md not intend to communicate 
with Leghorn, certain signals should 
be displayed, when 1 was to lose no 
tSotO In joining him. 

t was accompanied to the ship, 
riding at anchor in the Roads, by 


Messrs Jackson and Lloyd, who de- 
parted immediately after seeing me 
safe on board, as I was apprehensive 
that Lord Byron might have concei- 
ved that they had come for the pur- 
pose of catching a glimpse of him. 
He put to me some interrogatory re- 
lative to them, regretting that I had 
hurried them off, On my inform- 
ing him that the former gentleman 
was son to the Rev. l)r Jackson — 
who, so unfortunately for his family, 
rashly engaged in the Irish Rebellion, 
and would have suffered the death of 
a traitor; only escaping so disgrace- 
ful an end, by having anticipated the 
sentence of the law, in terminating 
his existence by poison, conveyed to 
him, it was alleged, by his lady, a 
very high-spirited woman, who after- 
wards, with her family, retired to 
France, where Bonaparte conferred 
a small pension on her — Lord Byron 
appeared quite conversant with the 
particulars of this unhappy affair, 
and said he should have felt a great 
interest in conversing with young 
Jackson. 

His Lordship’s mode of address 
was peculiarly fascinating and in- 
sinuating — u au premier abord ” it 
was next to impossible for a stranger 
to refrain from liking him. 

The contour of liis countenance 
was noble and striking ; the forehead, 
particularly so, was nearly white as 
alabaster. His delicately formed fea- 
tures were cast rather in an effemi- 
nate mould, hut their soft expression 
was in some degree relieved by the 
mustaches of a light chestnut, and 
small tuft “ a la hous&ard,” which he 
at that time sported. His eyes were 
rather prominent and full, of a dark 
blue, having that melting character 
which I have frequently observed in 
females, said to be a proof of ex- 
treme sensibility. The texture of 
his skin was so ffne and transparent, 
that the blue veins, rising like small 
threads around his temples, were 
clearly discernible. All who ever 
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saw Byron have borne testimony to 
the irresistible sweetness of his smile, 
which was generally, however, suc- 
ceeded by a bidden pouting of the 
lips, such as is practised sometimes 
by a pretty coquette, or by a spoiled 
child. His hair was partially griz- 
zled, but curled naturally. In con- 
versation, owing to a habit he had 
contracted of clenching his teeth 
close together, it was sometimes 
difficult to comprehend him distinct- 
ly ; towards the conclusion of a sen- 
tence, the syllables rolled in his 
mouth, and became a sort of indis- 
tinct murmur. 

It must have , been almost impos- 
sible, I apprehend, for any artist to 
seize fully the expression of Byron’s 
countenance, which was varying at 
every moment, as different ideas 
suggested themselves to his power- 
ful 'mind. I have never seen any 
likeness that conveyed to me a per- 
fect resemblance of his Lordship, 
with the exception of a marble bust, 
which was in the drawingroom of 
the late Honourable Douglas Kin- 
naird, executed, I think, by Thord- 
waldson. It struck me as being 
very like him. 

Lord Byron was habited in a 
round nankeen embroidered jacket, 
white Marseilles vest, buttoned a 
very little way up; he wore ex- 
tremely fine linen, and his shirt- col- 
lar was thrown over in such a way 
as almost to uncover his neck ; very 
long wide nankeen trowaers, fasten- 
ed below, short huff laced boots, 
and sometimes gaiters, with a chip 
Tuscan Btraw hat, completed his 
personal equipment. He invariably 
paid the most scrupulous attention 
to cleanliness, and had a certain 
fastidiousness in his dress, strongly 
savouring of dandyism, of which he 
was far from disapproving ; at least 
he infinitely preferred it to a slovenly 
disregard for dress®. His Lordship, 
who had just dined, instantly order- 
ed some hock and claret to lie 
brought under the awning where he 
was sitting, which he invited me to 
partake of. Whilst discussing our 
wine, he plied me with questions 
relative to the Ionian Islands, and 
my opinion with regard to the pos- 
ture of affairs In Greece ; frequently 
observing that he did not imagine 
that he could render any essential 
service to the cause, but that as the 


Committee seemed to think other- 
wise, he was going thither in obedi- 
ence to their commands. He then, 
as we could not avoid discerning 
both Corsica and Elba from the 
deck, changed the conversation to 
the subject of the life of Napoleon, 
exclaiming that he had been wo- 
fully deceived in bis estimate of the 
character of that wonderful man; 
repeating the pain and mortification 
which he endured whenever he 
chanced to glance his eye an either 
of these islands, as they recalled to 
his recollection the humbling con- 
viction of the weakness of human 
nature. “ I at one period,” he said, 
“ almost idolized that man, although 
1 could not approve of many of his 
actions ; regarding other potentates 
as mere pigmies when weighed in the 
balance against him. When his for- 
tune deserted him, and all appeared 
lost, he ought at once to have rushed 
into the thick of the fight at Leipzig 
or Waterloo, and nobly perished, in- 
stead of dyiDg by inches in confine- 
ment, and affording to the world the 
degrading spectacle of his petty bi- 
lious contentions with the governors 
to whose custody he was confided 
at St Helena. Even if he had main- 
tained a dignified silence amid the 
persecutions to which in his latter 
days he complained of being sub- 
jected, I could almost have forgiven 
him ; yet this man’s fame wilf des- 
cend to, and be revered by posterity, 
when that of numbers more deser- 
ving of immortality shall have ceased 
to be remembered.” 

Byron’s suavity of manner surpri- 
sed and delighted me; my own previ- 
ous conceptions, supported by com- 
mon rumour, having prepared me 
to expect to find in him a man of 
morose temper and gloomy misan- 
thropy. instead of which, from his 
fecundity in anecdote, he was a most 
delightful associate. I bad recently 
lost for ever one who was deserved- 
ly dear to me, and in consequence 
was clad in deep mourning. 1 apo- 
logized to Lord Byron for the una- 
voidable depression of itoy spirits; 
lie instantly -seemed to sympathize 
unaffectedly with my grief. I shall 
ever entertain a grateful recollec- 
tion of the amiable' and soothing at- 
tentions which he then paid me, 
using gentle efforts to draw me Into 
conversation, and endeavouring at. 
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the tamo time to inspire me with 
mfcpmmmlon, on perceiving that 1 
stood somewhat mawc of him. By- 
ton had just received communica- 
tions from Moore and Goethe ; he 
read to me the letter of the former, 
who, he said, was the most humor* 
ous and witty of all his correspon- 
dents. He appeared to estimate, at 
its just value, the flattering aud dis- 
tinguished homage rendered to his 
inimitable poetic talent by the vete- 
ran German Bard, who, with the 
most profuse and enthusiastic eulo- 
giums, panegyrized the wonderful 
productions of his genius* 

Lord Byron expressed the extreme 
regret which he experienced at not 
being able to return the compliment 
by a perusal of Goethe’s works in 
their native garb, instead of through 
the cold medium of a translation; 
but nothing, he said, would induce 
him to learn the language of the 
Barbarians* by which epithet be con- 
stantly designated the Austrians. 

On my arrival on board, the ma- 
jority of Lord Byron's suite were on 
shore, but the wind coming fair, they 
returned towards the afternoon, 
when the anchor w as weighed, and 
we made sail, every one assisting at 
the capstan and ropes, no one being 
more active than Byron himself. 1 
had been but a short time on board 
until I perceived that the others, 
instead of addressing him with a 
prolonged emphasis on the first syl- 
lable of his name, pronounced it 
abort, as if it had been “ Byrne,” that 
of Byron seeming distasteful to him, 
so 1 adopted the same. 

His suite consisted of Count Pietro 
Gamba, brother to his cht-re amk; 
Mr Edward Trelawny ; a young 
man who had been engaged as his 
medical attendant, named Bruno, 
who was a native of Alessandria 
Delia Paglia; a Constantinopolitan 
Greek, calling himself Prince Schi- 
lizzi, aud a Greek Captain, Vi tali. 
He had, besides, five domestics, and 
the same number of horses., together 
with a Newfoundland and a bull dog; 
m that our small vessel, which did 
nefr much exceed a hundred tons 
burden, was sufficiently crowded. 
Oo tbe passage to Cephafonia, Byron 
chiefly read the writings of Dean 
Bwifty taking occasional notes, with 
the flew possibly of gleaning from 
that humorous writer something to- 


wards a future Canto of Den Juan* 
He also made it a constant rule to 
peruse every day one or mere of the 
Essays of Montaigne. This prac- 
tice, he said, he had pursued for a 
long time ; adding his decided con- 
viction, that more useful general 
knowledge and varied Information 
were to be deri ved by an intimate 
acquaintance with the writings of 
that diverting author, than by a long 
and continuous course of study. 
This was relieved sometimes by dip- 
ping into Voltaire’s M Essai sur lee 
Mmurs,” and his “ Dicrionnaire Phi* 
losophique ” — ** De Grimm’s Corres- 
pondence,” and ** Les Maximes de la 
Kocheftmcaul t,” were also frequently 
referred to by his Lordship; ail, I 
should say, as connected with toe 
composition of Don Juan, in which 
he was then deeply engaged. 

A heavy tome on the War of In- 
dependence in South America, writ- 
ten by a soi-climnt Colonel, named 
Hipptsley, 1 think, who had taken 
service with Bolivar, as an officer of 
cavalry, but quickly retired in dis- 
ust, on not finding port wine and 
eef-steaks to be always procurable 
in the other hemisphere, (at least 
good fare seemed to him an indis- 
pensable requisite in campaigning,) 
was invariably asked for by Byron 
at dinner, and at length, Fletcher, his 
valet, brought it regularly with the 
table-cloth. Its soporific qualities, he 
amusingly remarked, were truly as- 
tonishing, surpassing those of any 
ordinary narcotic ; tiie perusal of a 
few pages sufficed to lull him asleep, 
and obtained him a comfortable 
siesta, even when ill disposed, or 
in bad humour with himself 

Dinner was toe only regular meal 
which he partook of in toe twenty- 
four hours. He usually eat it by him- 
self on dock. His diet waa very singu- 
lar, and, in my opinion, almost nothing 
could have been devised more preju- 
dicial to health in the intense heat of 
summer, under a blazing Italian sun. 
It consisted of a considerable quan- 
tity of decayed Cheshire cheese, with 
pickled cucumbers or red cabbage, 
which he quailed down by drinking 
at the same time either a bottle of 
cider or Burton ale, of which articles 
he had procured a supply at Genoa. 
He sometimes drank an infusion ^of 
strong tea, but eat nothing with* it 
but a small piece of biscuit ; and oc- 
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cnsionally his toe at dinner was va- 
ried by a Hide fish, if we succeeded 
in taking any. When he returned 
on deck after the siesta, he joined us 
in drinking wines or other liquors, 
displaying sometimes the most over- 
flowing spirits ,* but in the midst of 
the greatest hilarity and enjoyment, 

I have observed this jovial mood 
to be suddenly checked. A cloud 
would instantaneously come over 
him, as if arising from some painful 
and appalling recollection ; the tears 
would bedew his eyes, when he 
would arise and quit the company, 
averting his face, in order to conceal 
his emotion. This strange conduct 
was probably the effect of reaction 
from over-excitement, in a mind so 
exquisitely susceptible; at least I 
have heard it thus accounted fur. 

Byron cherished the strongest su- 
perstition relative to commencing 
any enterprise, or attempting any 
thing on a Friday, deeming it most 
unlucky. He also seemed to repose 
credit in the absurd belief, so popu- 
lar among the Greeks and Turks, 
about the accidental spilling of oil or 
wine, or the oversetting of salt, con- 
sidering the first and last as indica- 
tive of approaching misfortune, the 
other as possessed of a more cheer- 
ful and favourable augury. When 
irritated or incensed, he did not fail 
to make a profuse use of the common 
Italian oaths, Faccia di Maladetto, 
Corpo di Baeco, JSangue di Dio, &c., 
combined sometimes with the usual 
Greek malediction of ’a*# &.*/«* fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succession. 
He also imitated the inhabitants of the 
Levant, by spitting on the deck or 
ground with great violence, whilst 
giving way to the impetuosity of his 
temper. I considered Byron to be 
strongly imbued with a certain reli- 
gious feeling, although chary of ac- 
knowledging it. N© one, he said, 
could be so senseless a brute as 
to deny the existence of a First 
Cause, and an omnipotent and in- 
comprehensible Being, whose om- 
nipresence all around us sufficient- 
ly evinced, lie frequently express- 
ed considerable anxiety about at - 
tacking himself to some particular 
oread, as any fixed belief would, he 
thought, be preferable to the eonti- 
mm state of uncertainty in which 
he had hkfeerte existed. lie declared 
hi* ready openness to oenvtethm, if 


the truth could only be rendered evi- 
dent to his understanding. His glow- 
ing and fervent imagination, i feel 
inclined to believe, would sooner or 
later have impelled him to attach 
himself to some particular, and, very 
possibly, extreme sect. 

For the religious tenets or preju- 
dices of others, be invariably testi- 
fied the most profound respect- 
professing to entertain much regard 
for those who were truly and con- 
scientiously devout, believing such 
individuals to enjoy great worldly 
felicity. On the contrary, no man 
more than Byrou ridiculed and de- 
tested the cant and hypocrisy which 
are so much in vogue in our times. 
He spoke frequently of the inane 
pursuits of mankind, and our limited 
intelligence, dwelling at some length 
on a remark once made to him by 
the late Sir Humphrey Davy, with 
respect to the nothingness of all hu- 
man intellect, when it engages in the 
ever endless task of endeavouring 
to explore or solve the hidden ana 
impenetrable mysteries of nature. 

To be in company with Lord 
Byron, and in almost constant inter- 
course with him for a considerable 
eriod, more especially on ship* 
oard, where, itia affirmed, you will 
in a few days acquire more know- 
ledge of an indiuduai than from 
years of previous acquaintance, was, 
through the extreme communica- 
tiveness of his disposition, equiva- 
lent to an introduction to the whole 
course of his life. Although occasion- 
ally affecting mystery, he yet could 
conceal nothing. This sometimes 
produced rather painful confidences, 
relative to his own family matters, 
and amatory intrigues, which, if 
they ever actually took place, he 
would have shewn more good sense 
not to reveal ; but I have my doubts 
about some of them, more especially 
In respect to one lady of very high 
rank, whose family I had the honour 
to be acquainted with, and whose 
fair fame 1 had never before heard 
assailed by the vile breath of slan- 
der. I will, however, do Lord By- 
ron the justice to say, that in regard 
to this particular case, he dealt more 
in innuendo than any allegation of 
facts. 

I thence concluded that much of 
this fl*m 4e porter Consisted hr* 
desire on his part, dr rathe* W*«k- 
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urns, if 1 may be permitted to term 
it so, to be considered amongst 
others as a rove, and man of gallant- 
ry,* although I should be very far 
from disputing his general success 
in such matters ; a$» one, from the 
insinuating powers of conversation, 
which he possessed in no small de- 
gree, and polished manner, com- 
bined with a strikingly handsome 
phvsiognomy, independently of his 
splendid mental qual ifi cations, being 
more calculated to prove irresistibly 
attractive to the female heart. How- 
ever blarn able and unpleasant such 
revelations may appear to be, yet 
you might almost call them involun- 
tary. Lord Byron could keep no- 
thing secret, and occasionally asto- 
nished me by lavishing the grossest 
abuse on those whom i had always 
been led to consider as bis intimate 
friends, and those to whom he owed 
the greatest obligations, winch at 
other times he perhaps readily ad- 
mitted : this fit, however, was tran- 
sient as a summer shower, arising 
from impetuosity of temper, or 
some momentary personal pique; 
and I am persuaded, had he heard 
others assail them, he would have 
been the foremost in throwing down 
the gauntlet in their defence. Lord 
Byron entertained, or appeared to 
have imbibed, the most violent pre- 
judice against the late Lady Noel. 
He shewed himself always affec- 
tionately anxious about the health 
and welfare of his daughter Ada. 
Alluding to her probable large for- 
tune, he expressed a wish that it 
had been in his power to inhibit her 
from marrying a native of Great 
Britain— deeming his countrymen to 
have a greater propensity to fortune- 
hunting than the individuals of other 
nations— which might, by an ill-as- 
sorted union, tend to her future un- 
happiness and discomfort. 

Lord Byron adverted, on many 
occasions, sometimes in a state of 
the most bitter excitement, to the 
unfortunate infirmity of his foot, and 
the extreme pain and misery it bad 
been productive of to him. He once 
uttered a very savage observation on 
hie lameness, declaring, that years 
before he would have caused the 
recreant limb to be amputated, had 
he not dreaded thereby to spoil an 
exercise in which he more especially 
excelled and delighted. 


His Lordship had the strongest 
aversion to walking, and always per- 
formed even the most trivial distance 
on horseback ; from a wish, I appre- 
hend, to eouceal as much as possible 
the slight halt in his gait. The habit 
of not using pedestrian exercise, 
without doubt, would contribute in 
no small degree to increase that 
tendency to obesity to which he 
was by constitution inclined; and 
to counteract which, he adopted the 
pernicious system of continually 
drugging himself. This early Im- 
paired his digestive organs, although 
they could not fail to have been also 
injured by bis mode of living and 
singular diet. 

m the use of the pistol, Lord 
Byron was exceedingly dexterous, 
and prided himself much on this 
trivial accomplishment, which, by 
constant practice, may easily be at- 
tained by any person possessed of a 
calculating eye and steady nerves. 
In this, as every thing else, be 
wished to carry off the palm ; and if 
he made a shot which he thought 
could not be surpassed, he declined 
to share farther iu the pastime of 
that day ; and if a bad one, he did 
not attempt to improve it, but in- 
stantly gave up the contest. His 
nerves were a good deal shattered ; 
and from his firing so well even with 
that disadvantage, it was evident 
that, when younger, his aim must 
have been most unerring. 

Trelawny was also an excellent 
shot ; and his Lordship and he oc- 
casionally used to kill the ducks 
for the cabiu dinner in this way 
— a wicker basket was suspended 
from tbe main -yard of the mast, con- 
taining a poor duck, with his head 
protruding through it. 1 have known 
both of them, from the poop, to kill 
the bird by hitting its head at the 
first fire. Lord Byron possessed 
several cases of excellent pistols; 
among others, a brace which had 
been the private property of bis old 
friend, Joe Manton; and 1 was told he 
never grudged any expense in pro- 
curing those of superior workman- 
ship. Ho frequently con versed about 
his former feats of skill at that cele- 
brated maker’s pistol gallery in 
London. He also boas ted of having, 
about the time of his marriage, muni 
to the amazement and discomfiture 
of Lady Noel, split a walking-stick 
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in the garden at Seaham House, at 
the distance of twenty paces. 

His lordship was within an ace of 
losing Ilia life during one of these 
Bring' matches on board. Schitai, 
who was unacquainted with the 
guard on English hair triggers, inad- 
vertently discharged a pistol, the 
ball from which whizzed close past 
Lord Byron’s temple* He betrayed 
no tremor, but taking the pistol out 
of Schilizzi’s hand, pointed out to 
him the mechanism of the lock, and 
at the same time desired Gamba to 
take care, that in future he should 
not be permitted to use any other 
pistols than those of Italian work- 
manship. 

We enjoyed the most serene and 
beautiful weather during this voy- 
age. In passing, the vessel approxi- 
mated Porto Ercole and Piombino, 
the splendid scenery arouud which 
was much admired by Lord Byron ; 
he was always on deck to view the 
magnificent spectacle of the sun set- 
ting over the vast expanse of waters, 
on the brilliant horizon peculiar to 
the East of Europe, and we coasted 
it along from Leghorn to Reggio, 
hardly ever being out of sight of 
land "in the daytime. When oppo- 
site the mouth of the Tiber, we ex- 
erted all our power of vision to 
discern the cupola of St Peter’s at 
Rome, which, however, was not 
visible through the vapour arising 
from the dark and dense forests 
which fringe the shore of the pesti- 
lential Maremma ; but we could dis- 
tinctly see through the glass the 
town of Albatio, situated on the 
brow of the Alban Mount, and the 
magnificent range of mountains be- 
hind the isolated Mount Soracte, 
placed just over Rome, was also 
descried. 

Lord Byron frequently boxed with 
Trelawny as an amusement, and 
practised fencing with Count Gatn- 
ba; he was not particularly dexterous 
at the foils, but excelled in the other, 
but he could not keep up the exer- 
cise long, which had become too vio- 
lent for him. 

Lord Byron and Trelawny also 
often bathed from the ship’s side in 
calm weather j neither of them be- 
trayed any apprehension from sharks, 
which, however, are by no means 
of rare occurrence in the Mediter- 
ranean, a« | remember, in 1817, ha- 


ving been told by a young midship- 
man, named Hay, then at Corfu, fn 
a sloop of war, that when he was al- 
most in the very act of leaping from 
the bowsprit of the vessel, which was 
riding at anchpFbetween that town 
and the island- of Vido, one of these 
ravenous monsters of the deep was 
delbried close alongside, and an 
alarm given just in time to prevent 
him. 

On our nearing the Island of 
Ionzo, in which Neapolitan prisoners 
of state are usually confined, which 
was then crowded with those unhap- 
py persons who had engaged in the 
unsuccessful attempt at revolution 
in 1821, Lord Byron gave vent to 
his ire, uttering the most tremen- 
dous invectives against Austria, and 
the tyranny exercised by that nation 
over the minor powers of Italy ; and 
recounted to me the history of the 
once expected rising of the Papal 
dominions, which should have taken 
effect when he resided at Ravenna, 
and in which he might have been 
called upon to act a prominent part; 
this insurrection was checked by the 
rapid march on Naples of the Impe- 
rialists, under Baron Frimont. It 
was not to be regretted that his 
Lordship had not found an opportu- 
nity of assisting in any revolt in 
Italy, which could only have ended 
in defeat and disgrace. In my opi- 
nion, the success of any revolution 
in that country is exceedingly pro- 
blematical, being composed of many 
petty states, with opposite interests, 
which are extremely jealous of each 
other, or rather, 1 should say, are 
animated by mutual hate, so no 
union can be looked for, A partial 
ebullition of popular feeling may from 
time to time take place; but as long 
as no grand combination exists, or 
the enterprise is not supported by 
some great and victorious power, 
the cause is hopeless, and can only 
leAd to useless bloodshed. 

Lord Byron sat up nearly all night 
watching Stroinboli: it was, how- 
ever, overcast, and emitted no flame. 
This was considered singular, as the 
volcano h supposed to be In constant 
activity, and always ejecting matter. 
He narrated to me the extraordinary 
story of the affidavit made by the 
crew of a British ship, who deposed 
that they luwl witnessed the appari- 
tion of a man, well known to them, 
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borne through the air by two other 
figures, and oast Into the crater of 
StrombolL This raised a I on£ dis- 
cussion, with many arguments, in re- 
gard to huperstftion in general, and 
tales of spectres, to a belief in which 
Lord Byron either was, or affected 
to be thought prone. 

We found the mighty Charybdis, 
so much dreaded by the ancients, 
dwindled to an inconsiderable whirl- 
ing eddy, caused by the conflicting 
currents. The furious bellowing of 
the surge, which continually lashes 
the precipitous and cavernous pro- 
montory of Seylla, is, however, heard 
to a great distance. 

Charybdis is reported to bo still 
formidable in stormy weather. The 
strait, most probably, is now wider 
than it was in olden times; but I ima- 
gine that poetic license in former 
days greatly exaggerated its terrors. 
Lord Byron much regretted its state 
of almost tranquil repose, and sighed, 
but, in vain, for a stiif breeze. 

Both from attentive observation, 
and many circumstances which sub- 
sequently occurred, I was inclined 
to consider Lord Byron as a man of 
extreme sensibility, but decidedly of 
first impulses ; ready at once to as- 
sist distress with purse and person ; 
but, if the feeling were permitted to 
subside, and not instantaneously act- 
ed upon, it evaporated. I cannot 
account for this, except in suppo- 
sing that hh first — 1 do not say al- 
ways better feelings, because in the 
objects which kludied his sympathy 
he was sometimes too indiscriminate 
— became withered things, and were 
deadened by suspicion of the world, 
or fear of ridicule ; but, at all events, 
his second determination in such 
cases rarely coincided with the seem- 
ing original dictates of his heart and 
expressed intentions, i assert this 
with no view to detract from Lord 
Byron’s charity, or to depreciate his 
philanthropy ; but those*, around him 
were occasionally compromised by 
it, and placed in unlearnt predica- 
jxiOttts,— *as, when a case of wretch- 
was depicted to him, without 
stopping to institute any enquiry, he 
would entreat, nay, insist, that spe- 
cific promises of relief should be 
made, which not being afterwards 
fulfilled, I hare known one or two 
instances where friends of his, rather 
th$# occasion any misapprehension 


to his prejudice, have themselves 
disbursed the money. It had the fef- 
fect of rendering them more wary 
and cautious, and caused sometimes 
a doubt with regard to Lord Byron’s 
sincerity*. This failing, with respect 
to those who did not perfectly un- 
derstand his ways, was an unfortu- 
nate one, as it became the cause of 
much misrepresentation. 

The extreme apparent candour of 
his disposition engendered a pro- 
pensity for divulging every thing. 
No ode who knew him well would 
have liked to confide any matter of 
a secret nature to his discretion, or 
even speak disparagingly about, or 
turn any one into ridicule in his pre- 
sence, as he was sure to disclose it, 
and very likely to the party so as- 
sailed. In regard to this inherent in- 
firmity, 1 do not wish to cast any 
imputation on Lord Byron, although 
occasionally it might have been pro- 
ductive of serious mischief, as I sin- 
cerely and honestly believe that he 
could not control this defect, or error 
in judgment, call it which you please; 
besides, in some cases, 1 think that 
he adopted this course advisedly, as 
a sort of test to elicit the truth, by 
listening to both sides. 

Lord Byron was exceedingly an- 
noyed at Mr Biaquiere quitting 
Greece before his arrival, and I am 
persuaded, that had he been aware 
of thatgeu daman contemplating such 
a step," ho would not have left Italy, 
as great responsibility thereby de- 
volved on Men alone, but most proba- 
bly, from particular reasons, he would 
have visited England again in the first 
place, his thoughts appearing to lean 
much in that direction. As the Com- 
ini wee and Biaquiere had urgently 
pressed on him the advantage which 
would result to the Greek cause 
from liis presence, and were the 
principal instigators to his embark- 
ing on this expedition, he thought, 
and with justice, that Mr Biaquiere 
ought at least to have waited to re- 
ceive him, and to communicate his 
ideas ou the posture of affairs in the 
Peloponnesus, from which he had 
recently returned. Lord Byron was 
iu formed by some one that Mr Bla- 
quiere’s precipitate departure pro- 
ceeded from a mania for book-ma- 
king, and lie was amusingly sarcastic 
on Mm accordingly. 

He used frequently to narrate Ms 
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adventure* in Turkey during to 
youthful travels. He found himself 
at Constantinople in company with 
Captain Bathurst of the Selsettc fri* 
gate* a most distinguished officer, 
who afterwards unfortunately fell at 
Navarino. As a proof of the ex- 
trema ignorance of the Turks, he 
mentioned that the Capitan Pacha 
enquired at Bathurst, who was a 
rough old tar, if he could, box the 
compass. He was highly incensed 
at the iu ter rogatory, and said to the 
interpreter, — w Damn the stupid 
brute 1 does he ever pretend to be a 
sailor 9 Tell him the youngest boy 
in my ship knows that.’* Upon which 
his Excellency stroked his long 
beard In amazement, at the astonish- 
ing skill of the Ghiaour. In order 
to see the Sultan’s court, Lord By- 
ron attended the audience of leave 
granted to Mr Adair ; his successor, 
Sir Stratford Cauniug, who had a 
very youthful appearance, also rode 
in the procession, and his Lordship 
said that an old Tutk, not acquaint- 
ed with the person of the new En- 
voy, but seeing him magnificently 
clad, with a very smooth chin, and 
rather an effeminate look, very 
gravely asked if he was not a “ Mu- 
hico,” sent by the British monarch 
as a present to the Sublime Porte. 

Whilst engaged in conversation, 
one day, with Lord Byron, about Mr 
Hobhouite, with whom 1 had not 
then the honour of being personally 
acquainted, I remember his remark- 
ing, that if I lived, 1 should at some 
period see him in office. I ven- 
tured to express my dissent ; he re- 
joined, that place would obtrude 
itself ou Mr llobliouse, as be was 
convinced the time would arrive 
when a Ministry, coinciding in the 
general political tenets of that gen- 
tleman, must come into power. 
Every tiling, he maintained, was 
gradually tending to such a consum- 
mation ; and as Mr Hobhouse was a 
man of the highest endowments, and 
connected with the Radical or Li be r&l 
party, that, consequently, he would 
be obliged to join an Administration 
which should be constituted on his 
own principles. 

f ence used the liberty of asking 
Lord Byron why he appeared never 
tojmve thought of writing an Epic, 
or setae grand and continuous work. 
Me replied, that it was very difficult 


to find an appropriate subject, and 
that, admitting he possessed the ca- 
pacity to do so, he would uot engage 
in such a composition. He remark- 
ed, that even Milton was little read 
at the present day, and how very 
few in number were those who were 
familiar with the writings of that su- 
blime author ; adding, “I shall adapt 
my own poesy, please God ! to the 
fashion of the time, and, in as far as 
I possess the power, to the taste of 
my readers of the present genera- 
tion ; if it survives me, tanto meglm, 
if not, I shall have ceased to care 
about it.” 1 permitted myself to men- 
tion bow generally Tasso and Ariosto 
were known to all Italians of any 
education ; he answered, ** Ah l but 
Italy is not like England, the two 
countries cannot stand in compari- 
son ; besides, I consider that almost 
every Italian inherits from nature, 
more or less, some poetical feeling.” 
It is strange how little value he ap- 
pealed to put on that fame which 
was already acquired by bis immor- 
tal literary performances ; be seemed 
to anticipate more lasting renown 
from some insignificant achievement 
in Greece, which could only derive 
any importance from his being an 
actor in it, than from any brilliant 
emanation of his genius. 

Ilis vivid and ardent imagination 
was wont to convert those every day 
occurrences that related to himself 
into extraordinary events, which 
were to exercise an influence on his 
future destinies; distorted concep- 
tions arose to his morbid fancy, from 
which he extracted gloomy and de- 
sponding inferences, which no ordi- 
nary man would ever have contem- 
plated in idea ; when in a fitful mood, 
as he was a most ingenious self-tor- 
mentor, they furnished him with 
materials to vomit forth bitter im- 
precations against his own supposed 
unhappy fate, and the villany of 
mankind. This miserable feeling 
appeared to be with him quite a 
second nature, and, I venture to say, 
no greater calamity coujd have be- 
fallen him than suddenly to find him- 
self without a grievance, real or 
ideal, of which he could complain. 

Lord Byron set great store by Ms 
independence in mind and action, 
but he was, however, iflmay use such 
a term, the slave* ef that liberty on 
Which he piqued himself so highly. 
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as in support of It lie was almost 
continually doing or saying some- 
thing, that, on calm reflection, was 
the cause of sincere regret, and bit- 
terly lamented, on discovering that 
had been in error. lie was also 
easily influenced and led by those 
who had the tact to use their sway 
mildly, and allow him to suppose 
that he governed them, whilst the 
reverse was the fact; but had any 
one suggested this to him, or even 
hinted it, he would have been frantic 
at the idea, and perhaps never after 
endured the presence of the party 
supposed to exercise the obnoxious 
dominion. He sometimes on the 
passage expressed his intention, 
should his services prove of no 
avail to Greece, of endeavouring to 
obtain by purchase, or otherwise, 
some small island in the South Sea, 
to which, after visiting England, lie 
might retire for the remainder of his 
life, and very seriously asked Tre- 
Jawny if he would accompany him, 
to which the latter, without hesita- 
tion, replied in the affirmative. 

He frequently reverted to the ex- 
treme dissolute conduct and incon- 
tinence which reigned among the 
higher circles in i«i$ younger days, 
observing, that married ladies of that 
class of society in England were 
much more depraved than those of 
the Continent, but that the strict 
outward regard paid to the obser- 
vances of morality in the former, 
led the fair sinners to be more dex- 
terous and cunning in concealing 
their delinquencies 
He professed to entertain a very 
indifferent opinion in respect to ha- 
bitual virtue and constancy in the 
fair sex, this unfair and severe judg- 
ment may probably be ascribed to 
the tone of society in which his 
Lordship had so unfortunately in his 
younger days, and afterwards at Ve- 
nice, indulged; and to having early 
abandoned himself to the mastery of 
hi9 passions, without any one to act 
as bis Mentor and protector. 

The Greek Schilizzi, by way of 
flattery, used frequently to insinuate 
that his countrymen might possibly 
choose Lord Bvron for their King* 
as 4 considerable part y were in fa- 
vour of a Monarchical Government; 
Alls idea did not displease his Lord- 
ship, who said lie would perhaps 
not decline the offer, if made, adding. 


“but we shall retain our own monies; 
and then if our appetite disagrees 
with the kingly authority, we shall, 
like Sancho, have the alternative of 
abdicating.” 

He often contended in favour of 
the Oriental custom of secluding fe- 
males, and teaching them only a few 
pleasing accomplishments, affirming 
the learned education lavished so 
frequently in England on the sex, 
only served to turu their beads with 
conceit, and look with contempt on 
domestic duties ; that the Greeks 
were sensible people in not allowing 
their daughters to be instructed in 
writing, as it taught them to scrib- 
ble billets-doux aud practise decep- 
tion. ilad he to choose a second 
wife, he would aektfcfc one born in 
the East, young aud beautiful, whom 
be alone had been permitted to visit, 
and whom he bad taught to love him 
exclusively, but of her he would be 
jealous as a tiger. 

Lord Byron could scarcely be se- 
rious in such a strange idea, and 
perhaps was but mystifying some of 
our party. He used to indulge in 
many mirthful sallies about his in- 
creasing love of money; when he 
possessed little, he said that lie was 
extremely profuse, hut now that his 
fortune had been so much augment- 
ed, he felt an irresistible inclination 
to hoard, and contemplated with de- 
light any accumulation. From this 
pi openslty he augured that a predic- 
tion once made in respect to him 
would be forthwith fulfilled, \iz, 
that he would die a miser and a rae- 
thodist, which he said he intended 
Khould also be the denouf merit of 
Don Juan. 

With occasional liberality, Lord 
Byron certainly united a consider- 
able degree of unnecessary parsi- 
mony, and those who had known 
him much longer than myself, stated 
that jthis habit was to be dated from 
the period of the increase to his for- 
tune, arising from the large proper- 
ty which he had become entitled to 
at the demise of Lady Noel, his 
wife’s mother. 

Lord Byron sometimes spoke in 
terms of unqualified praise of the 
extremely careful aud penurious 
character of old Legs, his Maestro di 
Casa. This man, he said, guarded 
Ids treasure Tike the Dragon watch- 
ing the golden fruit In the garden of 
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the Heepeiides, end viewed his mo- 
nies with the same self-satisfaction 
as if they were his own property, 

the most^ trivial disbursement on 
Lord Byron’s own order, and sleep- 
ing on the boxes of specie, yet was 
strictly honest. 

1 should not have been able to 
appreciate so singular a character, 
and would have feared to encounter 
in him (I do not mean, however, in 
saying so, to cast any imputation on 
Signor Legal a second Ambrose de 
Lamela. I nope that I shall be ex- 
cused mentioning a trait of the most 
marked kindness and condescension 
in Lord Byron towards itiyeelf. 
When at Cephaiouia, 1 was engaged 
to dine either jg& Colonel Napier’s, 
or the mess* ot^m 8th regiment. 
After having dressed in the cabin, l 
came on deck, and requested the fa- 
vour of Captain Scott’s directing oue 
of his men to put me ashore. The 
skipper, however, who occasionally 
indulged in deep potations, and was 
at these times very surly and inso- 
lent, refused the use of the boat. 
Lord Byron, who, the skylight being 
off his cabin, had overheard our con- 
versation, instantly made bis ap- 
pearance, and going over the side 
into a small punt, which belonged 
to the yacht he sold to Lord Blcs- 
siogfcon at Geneva, prepared it, and 
returning on deck, addressed me, 
saving, “ Now, Browne, allow me to 
conduct you.” 

I remonstrated; the day being 
excessively hot, and the boat too 
small for me to assist in rowing it. 

44 Never mind,” he rejoined ; 44 1 
insist upon it, you shall accept my 
offer.” 

Scott, who stood by growling like 
a bear, amazed, then proffered his 
own boat. 

Lord Byron exclaimed, " No! 
Captain Scott, Mr Browne is my 
guest, and I wish him and every 
other gentleman on board to be treat- 
ed with the same respect as myself. 
We shall not accept it after your be- 
haviour.” 

And the matter ended in his row- 
ing me ashore in his own diminutive 
skiff ; and after having done so, be 
instantly regained the ship. 

Scott was a bluff English seaman, 
whose countenance showed that be 
had stood the brunt of many a north* 
von, xxxv, no* ccxvn. 


wester, and was not at bottom a bad 
fellow. Lord Byron’s first question 
to him, on coming on deck in the 
morning, was, “ Well, Captain, have 
you taken your meridian?” which 
meant a stiff' tumbler of grog; if he 
had, be never objected to a second, 
and Lord Byron almost invariably 
joined him in it. 

We had some diverting scenes 
with him during the passage. It 
was discovered that vitali, one of 
the Greek passengers, had contrived 
to bring on board some cloth and 
other articles of merchandise, which 
he no doubt intended to smuggle 
into the loniau Islands. The dis- 
covery arose from a ridiculous cir- 
cumstance. A most abominable 
stench was observed by the captain 
to proceed from a large trunk 
amongst the luggage, but he did not 
know the owner of it ; at last he 
ordered it to be brought upon deck, 
and said, if no one claimed it, he 
would throw it overboard. Vital! 
then rushed forward in defence of 
his property. 

The captain insisted on its being 
opened ; Vitali, after many wry 
faces, produced the key, and behold 
a most disgusting spectacle present- 
ed itself to our astonished optics, in 
the shape of a roasted pig, in a state 
of decomposition. The captain was 
so enraged at the sight, that, with 
great difficulty, Vitali prevented liis 
cloth from following the pig, which 
was instantly thrown overboard. 

Vitali had perhaps thought that he 
was to find bis own provisions, cal- 
culating on a short passage, reserved 
the poor little gruuter for a bonne 
tmtene on landing. This sordid be- 
haviour, so unexpectedly brought to 
light, alienated Lord Byron, who had 
become rather partial to the copper 
captain, as he called him; and Scott 
was instructed, on our arrival in 
Ceplmlonia, to make a declaration 
to the customhouse regarding the 
cloth, for which Vitali, much to his 
annoyance, had to pay duly. The 
captain after this could not endure 
Vitali Lord Byron dearly loved a 
practical joke, and it was insinuated 
to Scott that the Greek was ad- 
dicted to certain horrible propensi- 
ties, too common in the Levant. 
The look of horror and aversion 
with whkh Scott then regarded the 
poor man w«# indescribable# aweari* , 
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lag at tfye aaxae time, aud wondering 
hoyr such a eeoundrel could dare to 
look «nf honest man in the face. 
Scott could not apeak a word of 
Italian, and the Greek seeing him in 
these passions, whenever he beheld 
him, could not comprehend the rea- 
son of it, but went about, addressing 
first one and then another, with 
« ML dice, per amor di Dio, Signore, 
easa mi vuoli il Senior Capitano, t he 
mi mini setnpre cosi tieranienti t' f 
Lord Byron at these scenes was 
absolutely convulsed with laughter. 
Scott also attacked his Lordship, 
expressing his surprise and concern 
that he could have thought of ad- 
mitting so infamous a person into 
the ship; who replied, that it was 
SchHizzi who had mentioned the 
matter, otherwise it would have 
been unknown to us. 

One morning the skylight being 
off, Vitali was perceived in his 
drawers, with his mouth wide open, 
asleep on the cabin table, whilst the 
boys were employed in wash tog the 
decks. Scott, who could not resist 
the temptation, discharged the con- 
tents of a bucket of dirty water over 
the poor Greek, who, in a state of 
frenzy, rushed upon deck, and 
Scott* paying no attention to him, he 
might have stabbed the captain, or 
done some mischief in his fury, had 
not Lord Byron come up and as- 
sured him the drenching ho had un- 
dergone was purely accidental. 

Lord By roll's original intention was 
to go in the Hercules to Zaute, but 
having represented to him that the 
Resident of that inland was not con- 
sidered so favourably disposed to- 
wards the Greek cause as my friend 
Colonel Napier, who filled the same 
office at Cephalonin, his Lordship de- 
sired Captain Scott to steer thither. 
He had no reason to regret having 
done so, as Col on e) N apier welcomed 
him with the most warmhearted 
hospitality ; and, on farther acquaint- 
ance, he admired him as an officer 
possessing first-rate military talents, 
gifted with no ordinary acquire- 
ments, the quintessence of chival- 
rous feeling, and imbued with that 
reasonable and tempered enthusiasm 
in the Greek cause, which was con- 
sequent ott a long residence in the 
Ionian Islands, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the people with whom Lord 
Byron was about to link his destiny. 


Lord Byron, in adverting to his 
travels in Albania in early life, often 
spoke of the Arnouts and Suliofcs, 
whom he considered as old friends $ 
in shipwreck and illness having been 
his kind though rough nurses. He 
sakl that his Atbaniau attendants had 
terrified Ids doctor, by threatening 
him with death should he not re- 
cover; and to this he ascribed his 
safety, placing great faith in surgery, 
but little in the skill of a physician. 

He was, therefore, extremely re- 
joiced at the first sight of tb© Sabots 
at Ophalonia. On their coming on 
board in the* harbour of Argostoli, 
he bounded on deck, evidently very 
much affected, his expressive coun- 
tenance radiant with gladness to 
welcome them, and he immediately 
engaged a few of them to form a 
body-guard in Greece, with a pro- 
mise to employ a great many more. 
It was, however, a very different af- 
fair to have Albanians or other rudo 
warriors assigned to him by Ali 
Fascia a* an escort, to enlisting them 
in their new character as mercenary 
soldiers. All’s stern rule compelled 
them to obey and pay every de- 
ference to Lord Byron as his guest, 
and their lives probably would have 
paid tho forfeit of any ill-treatment, 
in the present instance, his pleasing 
illusion was speedily dispelled, when 
he witnessed their attempts to over- 
reach hirn in the very hard bargain 
they drove for their services; insist- 
ing, too, on being paid in advance. 

TheSuliots are individually brave; 
and without complaint endure ex- 
treme privations, bearing them with 
resignation and patience. They are 
reckoned excellent light soldiers, but 
will submit to no regular discipline; 
and, like all the tribes of Lplrus, 
are avaricious, and of predatory 
habits. 

The hope of sharing in Lord By- 
ron's supposed enormous wealth 
influenced them far beyond any af- 
fection which* they protended to en- 
tertain towards him personally, and 
that lie very soon discovered. I do 
not question their devotion to leader* 
bom amongst themselves, and ac- 
customed to command them ; or to 
the heads of their distinguished fa- 
milies or dans, who exercise a spe- 
cies of patriarchal sway over them. 
The Albanians and Suliofcs of the 
present day resemble much the Scot* 
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tUh Highlanders, as they are repre- 
sented to have been in the seven- 
teenth century ; and what stranger, 
excepting installed in command by 
the approving voice of their chiefs, 
was ever tolerated by them ? Lord 
Byron’s disputes and jarring with this 
tribe, of which I was an occasional 
eyewitness, must have proved gall- 
ing in the extreme to his irritable 
mind ; but they originated from his 
being, as usual, too lavish in his pro- 
mises. 

They became so troublesome, co- 
ming on board at all times, and 
besetting his Lordship with ambus- 
cades when taking his customary 
exercise on horseback, that any “ar- 
gumentum ad verecundiam” being 
out of the question with Mich perse- 
vering phlebotomise, he was obliged 
to threaten them finally with the in- 
terference of Colonel Napier, in 
order to intimidate them. Subse- 
quently, at Miaaolonghi, where their 
insubordination could not be with 
equal facility quelled, it was attended 
with the most fatal results, and 
proved a source of endless disquie- 
tude to his Lordship. After the 
disastrous death of Lord Byron, 
these nieu, confiding in their military 
prowess, became the terror of the 
More a ; and on the arrival of every 
remittance on account of the Loan, 
besieged the seat of Government, 
insisting on compliance with their 
demands, however unjust; and if 
refused, instantly proceeded 41 par 
voie de fait,” quickly compelling 
their more timid adversaries to 
yield to them. Their interests 
wore essentially dissimilar to those 
of the Greeks, for whose cause they 
cared nothing, (with the exception, 
perhaps, of one or two enlightened 
individuals amongst them, such as 
the Botzaris ;) and if the Turks 
would only have restored to them 
their beloved Suli, they would gladly 
have retired from the contest, and 
very possibly have arrayed them- 
selves against their Greek allies. 

The Suiiots, in dress, physical 


structure, and complexion, resemble 
the. Albanians, being compactly 
built and full-chested, with extreme- 
ly narrow loins, caused, I presume, 
by the compression of the tight gir- 
dles which they wear from infancy, 
but I do not think them so stately in 
their gait, or strut, nor, generally 
speaking, so tall in stature. 

From exposure to the elements, 
many of thorn, although still in the 
pi 1 me of life., exhibited an oldand wea- 
ther-beaten appearance. Their fea- 
tures, marked by prominent cheek- 
bones, are easily distinguished from 
the finely chiselled visage and hand- 
some profile of the true Greek ; they 
have also dark grey or blue eyes, 
whilst those of the latter are almost 
invariably block* They are quite a 
distinct race, and are probably of 
Sclavonic or Illyrian origin. They 
carry the same description of arms 
as the Albanians, viz. a long Venetian 
gun, with an extremely short stock, 
ornamented iu silver or brass, ac- 
cording to the rank of its bearer; 
pistols, embellished after a similar 
fashion, adorn their girdle ; a knife or 
yataghan, with a shagreen or lea- 
thern sheath or scabbard, having a 
copper or silver case for holding 
pens, and an inkstand at one end, 
(although few know how to write,) 
complete their equipment. The bar- 
rels and locks of their arms arc of 
very indifferent woikmauship; but, 
fortunately for themselves, they do 
not use strong powder, and are 
very economical of it. They do 
not, as is our custom in firing, carry 
the but'Ciid of the gun to the shoul- 
der; if they did, they would infalli- 
bly suffer from the recoil of their 
pieces, flic stocks of which are 
shaped like the horns of a crescent; 
but they discharge them, either hold- 
ing them sideways, calculating the 
angle of the object at which their 
aim is directed, or by resting them 
on a stone, when they fight in a re- 
cumbent posture, their usual me- 
thod iu battle* 
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HINTS TO THE ARISTOCRACY* 

A RETROSPECT OP FORTY YEARS. FROM THE I ST JANUARY. 1834. 


It was not without reason that Ba- 
con asserted that time was the great- 
est of all innorators ; and the maxim 
is not so trite, but that its truth and 
importance are continually brought 
back to the observation of the most 
inconsiderate observer of public 
events. Forty years have now elapsed 
since we began to take an interest in 
the observation of human affairs, and 
we have never ceased to keep our 
eyes upon their changes down to the 
present time. Nevertheless, the dif- 
ference between the commencement, 
the middle, and the end of this pe- 
riod, brief as it is, when compared 
to the lifetime of nations, is so pro- 
digious, that it looks as if our infancy 
had been passed in one age, our 
manhood in a second, and our old 
age in a third. 

*" In January, 1794, Great Britain 
was beholding, with nearly unani- 
mous horror and detestation, the 
first fruits of popular usurpation, in 
the lleign of Terror, and the govern- 
ment of Robespierre. The dreadful 
spectacle of blood streaming in tor 
rents from the scaffold, of religion 
overturned, and the Goddess of Rea- 
son in her place — of a Monarch 
butchered, and a nation decimated 
—revolted ail the best feelings of the 
English character, and in all, save a 
few callous and insensible Republi- 
cans, whose hearts were as hard as 
the nether millstone, produced a 
powerful reaction against the prin- 
ciples of democracy. At that time 
the British nation cordially and ge- 
nerally supported the principles of 
Mr Pin’s government; the House of 
Commons, in general, divided k 260 to 
40 ; the House of Lords 80 to 7, in 
his favour; and even Mr Burke, 
whose prophetic eye and ardent tern- 
perauient led him rather to exagge- 
rate than undervalue the public dan- 
ger, only estimated the hardened 
irreclaimable Jacobins in Great Bri- 
tain at 80,000 persona.* The aristo- 
cracy boldly led the van, and the 
people cordially followed their ban- 


ners, having abated nothing of their 
love of freedom, but learned nothing 
of the desire for revolution. 

Ten years elapsed, and what was 
tbe next aspect which the island ex- 
hibited? It was completely filled 
with volunteers; patriotic spirit, mar- 
tial zeal, burned deep and strong 
through its millions ; twelve hundred 
thousand men were in arms, watch- 
ing with anxious eyes the forces of 
Napoleon, arrayed on the heights of 
Boulogne, and preparing to follow 
the footsteps of Giesar in tbe invasion 
of Britaiu. The heartburnings which 
had arisen at the commencement of 
the war,the Gallican spirit which had 
at the outset detached a small portion 
of our people from their country, the 
divisions which hail existed as to the 
policy of continuing the contest, had 
almost disappeared. The enormity 
of the danger, the intensity of the 
enmity of Napoleon at this country, 
the evident hopelessness of conclu- 
ding a lasting peace with so invete- 
rate a foe, had united all classes in a 
cordial and generous love of their 
country. Then were developed those 
elevated feelings and noble deter- 
minations which made the nation 
disdain to submit — which prompted 
even Mr Fox to nail her colours to 
the mast, and preserved the British 
empire, brave and dauntless, amidst 
the wreck of surrounding states, and 
the crash of the greatest empires in 
Europe. 

Ten additional years rolled on, and 
another generation had risen to the 
direction of public affairs. Still more 
exhilarating was tbe prospect which 
then appeared. The crisis of Europe 
was over ; the Imperial Legions 
whitened with their bones the fields 
of Spain, or lay stiff and unburied 
amidst the suows of Russia— Kjfftavit 
Deux tt dissipantur. The navy of 
France had long since ceased to dis- 
quiet England; it had disappeared 
from the" ocean since the thunder- 4 
bolt of Trafalgar, and the impotent 
rage of the imperial despot had 
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burled bis forces against tbe barriers 
of nature, and struck himself to the 
earth in the recoil. The conflagra- 
tion of Moscow had hardly ceased to 
redden the eastern sky, and the civi- 
lized world yet resounded with the 
cannonade of Leipsic ; the alliances 
of fear, the submission of necessity 
had disappeared ; from the east and 
tbe west, from tbe north and the 
south, the crusading warriors came 
forth to the fight; and at the very 
hour when the joyous inhabitants of 
Albion were celebrating the close of 
a year of unexampled glory, the 
Rhine was covered by innumerable 
boat* conveying to the Gallic shore 
the avengers of European freedom.* 
Another period went round, and 
die world exhibited a very different 
aspect. In January, 1824, a profound 
peace had subsisted for nine years, 
and the nation was enjoying in 
fancied security the fruits of its 
labours. Commercial wealth had 
spread to an unexampled extent; 
private opulence seemed unbound- 
ed; our manufacturing cities re- 
sounded with the din of busy work- 
men ; our harbours were crowded 
with the masts of mercantile enter- 
prise; the ocean was whitened by 
the sails of our fleets ; the rich were 
affluent and prosperous— the poor 
industrious and contented. Every 
city was teeming w ith inhabitants, 
and resplendent with the animating 
progress of architectural decoration. 
Every waste was waving with corn, 
or dotted by innumerable flocks; 
financial difficulties seemed to have 
disappeared; every returning ses- 
sion of the legislature brought with 
it the alluring prospect of a reduc- 
tion of taxation, and an increase of 
income; the strongest heads were 
swept away by the unparalleled 
flood of prosperity, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer declared in his 
place in Parliament, that " human 
imagination itself could affix no 
limits to the progress of British 
prosperity, opulence, and power.** 
The administration was tbe most 
popular that ever existed ; the oppo- 
sition bad disappeared or were 
blended with the ministerial party ; 
and the British youth, issuing from 
this prosperous island, overspread 


the continental states, eager in the 
pursuit of pleasure, of know it dgi», or 
of taste. 

But it is not without reason that 
the National Church of Scotland has 
begun one of its anthems with the 
words : 

u Few are thy days and full of woo, 

Oil man of woman born V* 

In what state does the fifth period 
of ten years open to the British em- 
pire *t Alas ! scarce were the joyous 
accents fled — hardly had the voice 
of ministerial congratulation ceased 
—when swift, and unerring, the De- 
stroyer came. The terrible cata- 
strophe of December, 1823, arrived ; 
mercantile credit received an un- 
paralleled shock — distress, anxiety, 
and suspense, prevailed through the 
land; and, in the midst of public 
suffering, Faction reared again its 
hydra head, and pursued with in- 
creased zeal its destructive course. 
One after another, all the bul walks 
of the constitution were surrender- 
ed to procure a temporary respite 
from the anarchical paity. The Pi <»- 
testant constitution, the Test and 
Corporation Acts, were successively 
abandoned ; and, at length, a despe- 
rate and reckless faction got posses- 
sion of the helm, and, wielding the 
whole force of the prerogative to 
support the advances of revolution, 
succeeded in overturning the consti- 
tution. In what a state has the Bri- 
tish empire been ever since that dis- 
astrous epoch; and what are the 
prospects which, on the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, 1834, open upon her people ? 
Distrust and anxiety universally dif- 
fused— every profession and occu- 
pation suffering, and preparing to 
suffer — the lower orders roused in- 
to general and fearful activity — the 
higher lulled into a desponding and 
hopeless calm — the bulwarks of the 
constitution, the securities against 
spoliation, completely swept away — 
and all the mighty interests of tho 
empire laid open to the caprice and 
the invasion of a reckless revolution-* 
ary faction, driving before them a 
weak and vacillating administra- 
tion. Such is the sao termination, 
so far as time has yet advanced, of 
this glorious and animated era, and 
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Boel» the prospects which that gene- 
ration have to leave to their children, 
who received from their fathers the 
eacfed deposit of the British Con- 
stitution 1 

The worst feature of the times is 
not their danger — enormous as that 
is compared to any which has yet 
preceded them in the history of 
England. It is the public despon- 
dency which is the most alarming 
circumstance; the absence of one 
cheering ray in any quarter of the 
heavens; the sullen apathy with 
which all the better classes now 
abandon any interference in public 
affairs, and resign themselves to a 
fate which, how calamitous soever, 
they seem to regard as inevitable. 
When we contrast this universal and 
desperate apathy, with the vigorous 
and united efforts which the holders 
of property all made to resist the 
approaches of anarchy at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the heroic struggle which 
they maintained against the imperial 
despot who wielded its power, we 
are tempted to ask. Are the present 
generation of Englishmen the same 
race as their fathers ? — do we live iu 
the same age of the world '? — or have 
we been transported from the era of 
Sdpio and Fabius to that of Marius 
and Ca;sar ? 

If this extraordinary coexistence 
of the greatest apprehension, with 
the most invincible apathy, is traced 
to its source, it will be found to 
arise entirely from the belief gene- 
rally diffused among all persons of 
reflection or information, that su- 
preme power has now passed into 
other hands, whose incompetence to 
exercise it is only equalled by the te- 
nacity with which they will retain 
it It is the general, the melancholy 
belief, in this lamentable change, 
which paralyses every attempt at 
exertion, and depresses every effort 
of patriotic feeling. The prostration 
of the better classes : of ail possess- 
ed either of knowledge or property, 
is now forcibly brought before their 
9 eym, not only in great political 
struggles but the most trivial and 
ordinary concerns of life. The great 
wave of democracy has not only 
broken down the barrier of the con- 
stitution, but it has rushed into every 
«ner and crevice of the state. 
/Everything Is apparently yieldlngte 


its fury; every office, every *itua- 
tlon, every power, has become, or is 
becoming, the object of low intrigue 
end democratic contention; and il 
is not difficult to foresee that ere 
long all the Institutions of learning, 
charity, authority, and religion, will 
be prostrated before the ambition of 
an insatiable revolutionary faction, 
wielding the energies of a misguided 
and infatuated people. 

It is in vain to say, that these bad 
effects are owing merely to the late 
changes in the Constitution. The 
Revolution of 1832 was itself the 
result of many concurring causes. 
It is not to be regarded so much as 
the origin of evil, as the effect of 
evil already existing; not so much 
as the beginning of malady, as the 
symptom of a constitution already 
diseased from previous causes. In- 
sane as was the conduct, reckless 
the ambition, unpardonable the vio- 
lence of the Whigs in urging on that 
arreat convulsion, the seeds of disor- 
der which they sowed with so un- 
sparing a hand, could not have come 
to maturity, if the noil had not been 
prepared for their reception. In 
any former period of English his- 
tory since the Revolution, an admi- 
nistration, which should have ven- 
tured to bring forward such a mea- 
sure, would have been instantly 
hurled from the helm, amidst the 
general applause of the nation. 

In mvcstigfttiug the causes which 
had previously prepared the nation 
for the prodigious change which our 
rulers have effected, there is one 
which strikes us as peculiarly pro- 
minent, and to which sufficient at- 
tention has not hitherto been paid 
in any discussions on the subject; 
and that is the separation which had 
insensibly grown up during the last 
thirty years between the higher or- 
ders of the Aristocracy-, and the 
middling ranks by whom they wore 
surrounded. If the knowledge of 
the causes of a complaint is the first 
step towards its cure, the conside- 
ration of this subject must appear to 
be a matter of vital importance at 
this time, in order to unfold the 
means of stemming, if any thing hu- 
man can indeed stem the farther 
progress of disaster. 

That the higher ranks —understand- 
ing by that term the class of con- 
ikierable proprietors, of whatever 
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political opinion* or party— cannot 
of themselves, without ettemal aid, 
resist she attack* of their inferiors, 
is evident from the consideration, 
that they are not one in a hundred 
amongst them. How then has it 
happened, that they have so Jong, and 
in so many countries, succeeded in 
maintaining the ascendency due to 
property In every well-regulated 
state, notwithstanding all the jea- 
lousy which the prospect of their 
opulence must have occasioned P 
Simply by awakening the affections 
and supporting the interests of their 
inferiors: by mingling with their 
amusements, and taking a share in 
their desires, and sympathising with 
their wishes; by throwing down the 
unseen but hateful barrier which se- 
parates the nohlesse from the tiers 
etat, and making the people feel that 
they would lose not merely their su- 
periors, hut their protectors and 
friends, if the Aristocracy were de- 
stroyed. 

The English have, in every age, ns 
Mr Burke observes, been remarkable 
for their love of freedom, hut never 
till recently actuated by the passion 
for equality: they were extremely 
solicitous that the public liberties 
should be maintained, but they had 
no wish that the order of society 
should be subverted in the struggle, 
or the privates elevated to the rank 
of otficers, in combating the com moil 
enemy. They went forth to resist 
the encroachments of the Crown, in 
the natural order of society, headed 
by their landlords, their magistrates, 
or their leading citizeus, and when 
the victory was gained, fell back to 
the same state of established and well- 
regulated organization. Even during 
the democratic fervour of the great 
Rebellion, the same order was pre- 
served; the popular orators in the 
House of Commons, were the great 
landed proprietors in the counties ; 
the popular leaders in the cities, the 
most wealthy and respected of the 
burghers. In the. Revolution of J G88, 
the Aristocracy and the Church took 
the lead ; the public ferment began 
when the seven Bishops were taken 
to the Tower, and the settlement of 
the Crown was effected, not by a 
popular tumult, but both Houses of 
Parliament, debating with becoming 
deliberation, and for fourteen days 
together, a great piddle innovation. 


Even as late a* 1784, this hereditary 
and Inherent character remained un- 
impaired; the good sense and natu- 
ral sagacity of the English people 
triumphed over the efforts of faction 
striving to seduce them j and when 
the Whigs, prostituting the names of 
liberty and freedom, sought to en- 
chain the Crown and the nation in 
the fetters of Oriental servitude, the 
nation, upon an appeal from the 
sovereign, indignantly chased them 
from the helm. 

It is in vain to Conceal, however, 
that times in this respect are now 
essentially changed. The present 
convulsion is less directed against 
the Crown than the Aristocracy: 
what is complained of, is not the 
weight of the prerogative, but the 
usurpation of an Oligarchy. No man 
is now foolish enough to assert, that 
the influence of the Crown “ lias in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished the popular outcry 
which carried through the Revolu- 
tion of 1832, is that. “ the influence of 
the Peers has increased, is increa- 
sing, and ought to be diminished.” 
The character of the public discon- 
tents has entirely changed within the 
last forty years : the people now re- 
gard the Aristocracy, not as their 
friends, but their enemies, not their 
protectors, but oppressors; and ac- 
cept a portion of them as their lead- 
ers only so long as with insane blind- 
ness they stand up against the in- 
terests of w their order,” and lend 
the sanction of their name, and the 
weight of their talents, to principles 
tending to sweep away &U the dis- 
tinctions of society, and all the bul- 
warks of freedom. This is by far 
the worst symptom of the times ; it 
is a feature unknown in the former 
history of England, save during the 
frenzy of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade ; 
it is a proof that the genuine demo- 
cratic poison is at work amongst us, 
and that our people have tasted of die 
fruits, not merely of British freedom, 
but French equality. 

Numerous are the causes which 
have conspired to bring about this 
alarming change. The vast increase 
of our manufacturing towns, whose 
wealth and population have more 
than tripled in the last forty years ; 
the natural progress of opulence, 
which has increased the desire for 
political power among the middling 
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ranks; the’ spread of education, 
which has exposed a multitude, ten- 
fold Increased, to the influence of 
political passion and misrepresenta- 
tion, have all contributed to produce 
the lamentable result. But power* 
ful as has been the influence of these 
causes, it is more than doubtful whe- 
ther they would have been adequate 
to overturn the English Constitution, 
'if they had not found a ready co- 
operator in the conduct of the Aris- 
tocracy itself; if the nobility and 
great landed proprietors, when stand- 
ing on the brink of a precipice, had 
not acted with a degree of blindness 
which doubled the strength of their 
adversaries, and confounded the 
efforts of their friends. 

u Great as were the evils, crying 
the abuses of France/’ says a Royal- 
ist writer, whose works Mr Burke 
said posterity will class with the 
Annals of Tacitus, “ it was not they 
which brought about the Revolu- 
tion. Insult is more keenly resent- 
ed than injury : it was neither the 
Taille nor the Yingt&mes, nor the 
Corvecs, nor the Lettres de Cachet, 
nor the Tithes, nor the Feudal Ser- 
vices, which occasioned the convul- 
sion : the prestige of the nobility 
alone had this effect” • The same 
cause, we grieve to say, has had too 
much influence in producing the 
discontents of the present time ; in 
inducing the impatience of supe- 
riority,' which forms so leading a 
feature in the social convulsion in 
the midst of which wo are now 
placed ; in substituting for the old 
English love of freedom the modern 
French passion for equality. And 
it has unfortunately happened, that 
at the very period when the changes 
of time were shaking the foundations 
of aristocratic influence, their own 
conduct and manners have contri- 
buted not a little to widen the 
breach, and throw the weight which 
should have supported, into the ranks 
which are to destroy them. 

It is observed in one of the re- 
cent fashionable novels, which, like 
straws, shew bow the wind sets, that 
the institution of Almacks has bad 
more influence than is generally sup- 
posed in bringing about the Reform 
mU The observation is perfectly 


just, though perhaps not exactly in 
the sense which the aristocratic no- 
velist intended. In truth, the ex- 
clusive, system, which, emanating 
from that centre, has now, like a 
leprosy, overspread the land, is one 
of the chief causes of that pro- 
found hatred at die Aristocracy, 
which distinguishes the present from 
any other popular convulsion in 
English history* It is in vain to say 
that the line drawn by the Exclu- 
sives is attended with no practical 
or substantial grievance; that all 
offices arc open to talent; that a 
Chancellor, raised from the middling 
or lower orders, is constantly placed 
at the head of the British Peerage ; 
and that, having conceded so much 
to the interests and ambition of their 
inferiors, they may be allowed to 
select their companions and their 
society for themselves. AH that is 
perfectly true ; but it is as nothing, 
as long as Mordecai the .Jew sits at 
the King’s gate. The exclusive sys- 
tem is felt as an insult, if not as an 
injury : human weakness proves that 
it is no answer to conscious worth, 
talent, and elegance in the middling 
orders, to say that every office is 
open to their ambition, if they are 
excluded from a society to which they 
are attached both by principle and 
inclination. Men of fortune, talent, 
and information, in the class of gen- 
tlemen, feel the injustice of that, in- 
vidious line, which the exclusive 
system has drawn between them and 
their superiors in rank, but ibeir 
equals in birth, and their interiors, 
possibly, in every elegant or useful 
acquirement. They will not submit 
to it in silence: they resent it as a 
slight on themselves, their character, 
their station, and their families, and 
fall, in consequence, an easy prey to 
the ambitious leaders, or factious 
demagogues, who represent the very 
existence of the Aristocracy as a 
social grievance, and combination 
against their power as the first of 
political duties. 

The exclusive system would have 
been no inconsiderable evil, if it had 
been confined to London; but spread- 
ing as It has done through every 
county in the kingdom, it has con- 
tributed materially to weaken the 
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natural influence of the aristocracy 
over their natural supporters, -their 
neighbours, friends, and tenantry in 
the country. You hear that a po- 
litical contest is likely to begin, or 
has begun in a county; that the 
conservative family in possession 
of the representation is sure to he 
hard run, and that nothing but the 
greatest exertions can prevent one 
or both the seats from slipping 
from their hands ; you hear, at the 
same time, that their house is con- 
stantly full of company, and that 
every species of gaiety and amuse- 
ment is continually going forward. 
You, of course,imagine that the coun- 
ty gentlemen, who are to uphold the 
aristocratic influence, are frequently 
invited, and that the party whose 
support is requisite to ensure the 
success of the contest, is on cordial 
and intimate terms with its head. 
Quite the reverse. The county gen- 
tlemen, iu the same interest, are hard- 
ly ever asked to cross the threshold, 
or, if they are, it is to attend an an- 
nual ball, or some great assembly, 
where they are all classed together, 
like the peasantry admitted on cer- 
tain public days to walk through the 
Park. The company who compose 
the continual round of gaiety at the 
great chateau, are a totally different 
set. They consist too often of fox- 
hunters and sycophants, whiskered 
dandies, or scarlet- pantaiooned hus- 
sars, the vlt‘(jan<e$ of A1 macks, aud 
the loungers of St James’s Street 
clubs. If any of the. * 4 natives ” are 
admitted, it is such as by their accom- 
plishments or skill in flattery will con- 
descend to make themselves useful 
to the exclusive circle. A. few ladies 
of a certain age, who may be ser- 
viceable in playing quadrilles or 
waltzes on the piano, and can occa- 
sionally at a push stand up them- 
selves j who flatter the mothers and 
aunts by repeating the compliments 
they hear paid by Ihe young eligibles 
to their nieces and daughters ; a few 
talented and travelled ye*ung men, 
who All the right honourable*’ al- 
bums with their drawings, siqg duets 
with them at the piano, attend them in 
their rides in default of better beaux, 
dance with them at balls, and perhaps, 
to _*]*« ®ad, may illustrate the truth of 
Addison’s saying," that when nothing 
wetter can be done, there is such a 
wing as turning a shoeing-bom into 


a shoe f* a few fox-hunting squires, 
who follow the leading star after the 
hounds, flatter his vanity, and drink 
his claret. Such is the society which, 
in too many of the great houses of 
the kingdom, forms the only addi- 
tion which the class of gentry af- 
ford to the exclusive circle, to enter 
which is the vain object of plebeian 
ambition, and to keep the vulgar out 
of which is the universal end of aris- 
tocratic pride. 

The exclusives not only keep en- 
tirely aloof from their natural sup- 
porters and friends in their own 
counties and vicinity, but they ge- 
nerally associate with each other 
alone in migrations from province 
to province. Is there a battue 
given, or a select party held in any 
of the great houses of the king- 
dom, the persons who are admit- 
ted to share in its delights are none 
of their natural supporters, but 
the exclusives from other and dis- 
tant counties; and they in their turn 
return the compliment by inviting 
the grandee from their own distant 
place to a similar reunion of rank 
and fashion. Wherever you go, it 
is A 1 macks and St James’s Street; 
the coterie of a few London draw- 
ingrooms which are assembled. 
The great and fashionable travel in 
England from one great house to an- 
other, from the earl of this to the 
duke of that, and know as little of 
either the people or the gentry of 
their own county, as they do of those 
in the Continental states through 
which they pass in their travelling 
carriages - and - four. Amusement, 
field-sports, and exclusive society, 
seem the great objects in life to 
numbers whose talents, knowledge, 
and principles, fit them for better 
things. Is there an assembly of in- 
fluential members of the Peers and 
Commons at a chateau in the pro- 
vinces, the uninformed many ima- 
gine, that some great national object 
is in view, and that it is to save the 
empireHhat so great a concourse of 
rank and talent is bi ought together; 
it is, unfortunately, frequently but 
to beat a preserve for pheasants and 
woodcocks, or give eclat to the in- 
troduction of some debutante of fa- 
shion into the gay world. 

If we lived in ordinary times, 
these foibles of the age woWform 
the fit subject of the novelist’* pencil 
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or the poi^a satire; but connected 
a» ttmy are with great and disastrous 
public consequences, and calculated 
84 they appear to fee to snap aeun* 
dor the last links which unite the 
Aristocracy to the party inclined to 
support them among the Commons, 
they assume a graver aspect, and 
become well worthy of the consider* 
afaon of all who look forward to the 
means by which the progress of 
disaster may yet be stemmed. It is 
impossible to conceal that the influ- 
ence of the higher classes of the 
landholders, and of the Aristocracy, 
has signally declined within the last 
fifteen years, and it is as impossible 
to deny that it has declined very 
much in consequence of their own 
conduct Formerly the great fami- 
lies lived for the greater part of the 
year upon their estates, and opened 
their tnaguificent mansions to all 
their neighbours and friends with 
whom they were thrown in contact, 
either by situation, occupation, or 
similarity of tastes. The young men 
of talent in their vicinity looked 
to these palaces as the centre of 
their promotion, and the great object 
of their ambition ; and the families 
in the county were linked to them, 
not merely by similarity of feeling 
and principle, but the recollection of 
happiness experienced, and favours 
conferred, ana distinction received, 
under their roof. It was tin's mys- 
terious compound of gratitude, ad- 
miration, and flattered ambition, 
which produced the influence of the 
great families, and threw over a nu- 
merous and powerful body of sub- 
ordinate landholders, those silken 
chains which bound them to the 
Conservative side, aud the cause of 
order, as firmly as the honour and 
the attachments of feudal power. 

Now all this is changed. The 
landed proprietors know little of 
the great houses which are dotted 
through their counties; they sel- 
dom enter their gates ; and they, in 
their turn, are strangers to their in- 
mates; they are envious of, because 
they are excluded from, their supe- 
riors* etynyments* Ketone in ten of 
the middling classes even know them 
by right* The secluded and exclu- 
sive Aristocratic families frequent- 
ly toad a luxurious, indolent life, 
fcssociatiu g solely with each other, 
stadhniriy kee|dngtheir neighbours 


St a distance, sad knowing is little 
of the people, whose support Is ne* 
cessary to preserve their own es- 
tates or honours from the dutches 
of the Radicals, as they do of the 
Kalmucs or Hindoos. The excita- 
tion of foxhunting, the whirl of dis- 
sipation) the attractions of the opera, 
the soiree* of the exclusives, the 
country parties of the great, occupy 
them as entirely as It no danger 
threatened them and their country ; 
as if no Reform Bill had transferred 
to impassioned millions, guided by 
ambitious hundreds, the influence 
which should be centred in those 
whose measures are steadied by the 
possession of property ; as if the evil 
days were not fast approaching, and 
the dagger was not at every honest 
man’s throat. They appear abso- 
lutely blind to the state of the coun- 
try, even when their more clear- 
sighted inferiors have almost lost 
hope; too many of them will be 
feasting like Helsliaxzar, when the 
handwriting on the wall is before 
them in characters of fire ; they will 
be marrying and giving in marriage, 
when the Deluge is at band. 

We have no individuals in view in 
these remarks. Some bright excep- 
tions to them are frequently to be 
met with even in the most elevated 
stations. Illustrations of their truth 
may be found, we fear, almost in 
every county of the kingdom. It is 
with classes of society, and general 
habit#, not individual men, that the 
political observer is concerned. 

It is the more melancholy to see 
the influence of the Aristocracy gli- 
ding away from beneath their feet in 
consequence of their own thought- 
lessness and folly, when we recol- 
lect that they realiy possess within 
themselves talent, energy, and infor- 
mation perfectly sufficient, if proper- 
ty directed, to place them at once aft 
the head of the Conservative PaHy, 
that is, the holders of property 
throughout the kingdom. It is in 
vain to deny, that the talents of the 
Peerage are of the very first order: 
the debates in Parliament on the Re- 
form Bill placed that beyond a doubt 
There t» more statesmanlike re- 
flection, more elaborate information, 
more valuable argument, more pro- 
found views, more enchaining elo- 
quence in one debate of the House of 
Peers than in twenty of the Com- 
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moat dace the recant change in lie 
composition, The Radicals, after 
all their boasting, have not produced 
one new orator or statesman of dis- 
tinction out of the hundred and thirty 
seats which they have gained in the 
chapel of St Stephens. The bones 
and sinews of Old England, her or- 
naments in peace and her leaders in 
war, are still to be found in her Aris- 
tocratic families : plebeian talent fur- 
nishes frequent and invaluable as* 
si stance, and is indispensable as a 
perpetual stimulant; but the weight 
of the conflict yet falls on the patri- 
cian blood. 

What is equally important, the 
taste and habits of the people are 
still essentially Aristocratic, and they 
are more accessible to flattery and 
influence from that side than any 
other. This must be obvious to the 
most careless observer. There is 
hardly a Radical in the kingdom who 
is not open to influence from that 
quarter. The transports of Repub- 
licanism, proof against every consi- 
deration of wisdom or prudence, will 
often melt away under the rays of 
fashion. In truth, the passion of the 
middling ranks tor notice from the 
nobility, for admission into their 
circles^ and even a bow or a smile 
from their leading characters, is per- 
fectly ridiculous, and is one. of the 
features of our political situation, 
which most excites the astonishment 
of foreigners. One convincing proof 
of the amazing extent of this passion 
may he found in the multitude and 
success of the novels purporting to 
portray the manners of the great 
which have recently issued from the 
press ; and the eagerness with which 
they are devoured, not merely by the 
higher circles, but the inferior grades 
in society; not only by right honour- 
able* and lords, but haberdashers* 
youths and milliners' apprentices. 
It is in vain that we seek to eman- 
cipate ourselves from our feudal re- 
collections and Aristocratic associa- 
tions; we are perpetually thrown 
back upon them in every department 
of life, and every walk of literature. 
The poet, the painter, the novelist, 
the historian, know the influence of 
these feelings in all their attempts to 
interest or charm mankind $ and If 
nothing else existed to bind us to the 
olden tune, the play* of Shakspeare 
and An novels of Scott Would far 


ever throw over the mind of youth 
unseen chains, more powerful than 
all the stings of envy, or all the al- 
lurements of ambition in after life. 

But let the higher orders beware, 
and take counsel in time. In pro- 
portion as they are still an object of 
admiration to the middling ranks; 
in proportion as their society or no- 
tice is still courted— is the depth of 
the feeling of animosity and hawed 
which may be engendered, if the ex- 
clusive system is carried too far,— 
Love mid admiration are allied, not to 
lukewarmness and carelessness, but 
hatred and j ealousy. The transi tion 
is easy from preference to animosity, 
but hardly possible to indifference. 
It was the sight of a bar which they 
could not pass which excited the 
universal enmity of the French Here 
It at to their noblesse. Let the Eng- 
lish nobility beware lest the exclu- 
sive system may engender a feeling 
of dislike as general, and animosity 
as profound, as that which destroyed 
their brethren on the other side of 
the channel. The times are gone by, 
when they can expect to receive re- 
spect, and command influence, inde- 
pendently of personal conduct and 
exertion ; — the tiers tint '' do not now 
await the mandates of their so- 
vereign on their knees; the Com- 
mons do not begin their petitions 
witli “ For God's sake, and as an act 
of mercy. 1 * Fierce and pitiless, loud 
and long the blasts of Revolution are 
sweeping over the land. Let them 
seek shelter in the arms of their fel- 
low-citizens, or they will be speedily 
overwhelmed by their fury. 

The great body of the middling 
ranks — of the holders of property of 
whatever description, whether they 
call themselves Whigs or Tories, are 
now inclined to Conservative prin- 
ciples. It i« impossible to attend 
any public assembly, where the re- 
spectable classes are brought to- 
gether, without being sensible of this 
fact. But unless they are connected 
with, and cordially act with the Aris- 
tocracy, all their efforts will be of 
no avail. Their exertions, insulated 
and unconnected, will be shattered 
by the compact and well-drilled pha- 
lanx of their adversaria*. The hold- 
ers of property must now be united 
and arrayed under the great proprie- 
tors in their retentive vlohuties, or 
«dlia ie*$, Butfiwraretfe^tobe ao 
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united) or arrayed, if the demon “of Fa- 
shion hapdrawn an impassable line 
between them— if the nobility, shut up 

their castles, and living only with 
an aristocratic circle, remain in per. 
feet ignorance of the wishes, habits, 
or interests of the gentlemen in then- 
neighbourhood ; and they are igno- 
rant of the visage even of their neigh- 
bouring potentate, unless they catch 
a glimpse of it as he is posting in his 
caleche-and-four from ou e great h ouse 
to another? — Is it thus that the inti- 
mate knowledge, the perfect ac- 
quaintance, is to be formed, which 
qualifies men to stand side by side 
in an arduous conflict? Is it by a 
fastidious pride, a cold reserve, a 
supercilious or condescending eti- 
quette, that the attachment of the 
great body of proprietors is to be 
secured? And is it under leaders 
whom they see only following the 
foxhounds, or plunging into exclu- 
sive amusement, timfc the weighty 
mass of the middling classes can be 
expected to enter upon a contest, in 
which their lives or estates may be 
at stake ? 

We are no enemies to elegant lie - 
unions or field-sports. We are fully 
aware of theirnniense influence which 
they have in retaining the lauded- pro- 
prietors on their estates, and linking 
them with their neighbours and ten- 
ants, and preventing them from sink- 
ing into the degradation of the Corso 
at Milan, or the Caasino at Florence. 
We perfectly agree with Mr Burke, 
in thinking that fox-hunting is one of 
the balances in the Constitution ; and 
that, if ever it is abandoned, the in- 
fluence of the landed proprietors will 
be as much impaired as their charac- 
ter will be injured. But what we 
maintain to he hurtful are the ex~ 
elusive habits and enjoyments of the 
great. Let them amuse themselves 
as much as they please : by so do- 
ing, they will increase rather than di- 
mmish their influence, if they share 
their pleasures with those who sup- 
port their political power. But let 
them not imagine, that by rigidly 
and invariably excluding alt but a 
limited circle from their hospitality, 
they can either uphold their popula- 
rhy, or prevent the fall of their influ- 
ence, or prepare the State to go 
throrai the stormy sc sols to which 
Revolutionists, we 
fear* Is rapidly conducting m. 


What then, it may be asked, is the 
conduct which the higher classes of 
the Aristocracy, both Whig and Tory, 
should pursue, if their past habits 
have tended so much to alienate 
them from the middling classes ? The 
answer is obvious. They must throw 
themselves upon the gentlemen of 
the county, treat them on a footing 
of perfect equality, engage in their 
undertakings, join in their amuse- 
ments, sympathize with tlmir inter- 
ests, manifest indulgence to their 
foibles. It is by such means that the 
affections of mankind, in every age, 
have been secured; what madness, 
in the midst of a common danger, to 
decline, from a contemptible feeling 
of pride or etiquette, a recourse to 
the only means by which the public 
calamities can be averted ! 

How was it that Napoleon won 
the affections of all ranks in France, 
aud excited that enthusiasm in his 
favour, whit'll led them to sacrifice 
every thing, even their own flesh and 
blood, in his cause ? Was it by a 
haughty seclusion and reserve; by 
living only with his compeers in 
rank", by journeying from palace to 
palace, without any consider? tion of, 
or intercourse with, the subjects upon 
whom he depended fur stippon? 
No, It was by universal affahiKty 
aud condescension, by observing and 
rewarding merit, however low, in 
whatever grade or station ; by at- 
tending to the wishes and consultmir 
the interest^, and gratifying the 
desires of all classed that he per- 
formed all ih * prodigies of his reign, 
and wielded at pleasure the energies 
of eighty millions of men. Ask the 
vieux moustache, the veteran of the 
Fyiamids or Austerlitz, how the Em- 
peror won the affections of his sol- 
dieis? He will answer, that ho was 
indefatigable in attending to their 
wishes ; that he war* occupied, in the 
midst of the revolution of Empires, 
with their interests ; that he mingled 
decrees for the overthrow of Sove- 
reigns, with regulations for their ra- 
tions, their dress, their provisions; 
that ho often shared the bivouac of 
the humblest sentinel, and in the 
midst of carnage, wounds, and death, 
sought out merit in the lowest ranks, 
and threw the radiance of imperial 
favour over the bravery even of the 
youngest conscripts. 

How did it happen that La Ven- 
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dee formed so glorious on exception 
to tlie rest of France, and kept its 
faith inviolate, in the midst or civil 
defection and military treachery, and 
gained victories over the Republic 
greater than the King's of Europe 
were able to effect ? It was because 
the pride and corruption of the Aris- 
tocracy bad not penetrated into that 
secluded province ; because no ex- 
clusive system there prevailed ; be- 
cause the attractions of Paris had 
not drawn its nobility from their 
estates; because they were still, 
what they ever ought to be, the 
friends, the patrons,' and the bene- 
factors of the people* Ask the pea- 
sant of tin* lineage, why he is stilt a 
Royalist in his heart; why ho took 
up arms against an almost irresist- 
ible enemy, and sent forth his sons 
and brothers to the light, and main- 
tained the struggle, when the mo- 
narch* of Europe had abandoned it 
in despair? lie will answer, that 
Ids affections are all centred upon 
his landlord; that his ancestors have 
been the benefactors of his race for 
throe hundred years; that he has 
been hU friend in prosperity, and 
his support iu adversity; that he 
shared in his amusements, and sym- 
pathized with hia sorrows, and par- 
ticipated in his interests; that lie 
rejoiced with him when he rejoiced, 
and wept with him when he wept. 
— Such are the principles which 
bound the peasantry of La Vendee 
to their landlords and the cause of 
order; aud similar conduct will ne- 
ver, to the end of time, fail iu pro- 
ducing similar effects. 

It is no doubt important that the 
nobility should occasionally come 
forward and take the lead on great 
public occasions, but if they imme- 
diately relapse into their indolent 
habits and exclusive circle, the, affec- 
tions of the gentry and the peasantry 
will not be secured. The vast effect 
which the praiseworthy efforts of the 
leading nobility have had wheu they 
have come forward on any public 
occasions, at dinners, yeomanry 
meetings, or cattle shows, and cor- 
dially united with the gentry aud 
tenantry of the country, may serve 
to demonstrate what prodigious ef- 
fects would be produced if these im- 
portant but insulated nets were fol- 
lowed up and eemented by a life ha- 
bituaUy devoted to the furtherance 


of the same patriotic objects. Rut 
the effect Of these admirable steps is 
insensibly weakened, and ultimately 
lost, if, the moment they are conclu- 
ded, the nobility rejoin the aristocra- 
tic set, and live with die elegans of the 
metropolis, to the entire neglect of 
the gentlemen and education of the 
country* Such casual and passing 
efforts have some effect, but no- 
thing comparable to What. might 
be attained by more sustained 
efforts ; they evince a feeling of 
the necessity for exertion, without 
a knowledge of the means by 
which the object is to be gained. 
It is by cordially and sincerely 
uniting with the gentlemen by whom 
they are surrounded ; by selecting 
the able, the worthy, and the ac- 
complished, out of the whole classes 
in their vicinity, whose maimers 
and acquirements fit them for their 
society; by drawing the vast, in- 
telligent, aud powerful body of the 
middling ranks towards them, by the 
bonds of mutual interest, affection, 
and gratitude, that that cordial co- 
operation of all the respectable 
classes ran alone be secured, which 
is now the only barrier that exists 
between our present state and revo- 
lutionary anarchy* 

The Conservative part of the Aris- 
tocracy, embracing a vast majority 
of all that is great and good and illus- 
trious in the Peerage, have made 
memorable and noble efforts during 
these trying times. If it had been 
nothing else, the very act of staying 
at home, instead of flying like the 
French noblesse, from die danger; 
the demonstration they have afford- 
ed of their capacity to govern by 
their courage and moderation in 
Council, an well as their eloquence 
and energy in debate ; the utter con- 
fusion to which they have put tho 
Revolutionary party by the vast su- 
periority they have asserted on the 
great theatre of Parliament over all 
that the democratic cauldron has 
been able to throw up; have been 
of inestimable importance, and will, 
it is to be hoped, yet stamp a very 
different character upon the Eng- 
lish Revolution, from that which 
disgraced its predecessor on the 
other &de of the Channel* The 
younger part of the Aristocracy, iti 
particular, whatever their parents 
were, ere almost ell Conservative to 
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their prmdpiesj and the vigour and 
resolution which their public con* 
duet has evinced, as well a 0 the 
ability of their speeches, have had a 
meat powerful effect in moderating;, 
though they could not allay, the tem- 
pests of anarchy. It Is from no want 
of a desire to do their duty as patrio- 
tic leaders and good citizens, hut from 
an ignorance, arising from their ele- 
vated station and peculiar habits of 
life, that they so often, by their pri- 
vate foibles, neutralize or obliterate 
much of what their public conduct 
might have done. It is from keep- 
ing aloof from the gentlemen imme- 
diately beneath them that they have 
become ignorant of the means by 
which their co-operation is to be 
secured. 

It is impossible not to be sensible 
that, among all the educated and bet- 
ter classes, the tide has now set in, 
firmly and decidedljs in favour of 
Conservative principles. The enor- 
mity and near approach of the dan- 
ger has awakened all but a few in- 
curable Whig aristocrats, many insa- 
tiable Whig expectants, and innume- 
rable Whig ten-pounders, to consti- 
tutional sentiments. In the younger 
and more highly educated classes of 
the community, in particular, the 
predominance of these noble and 
generous sentiments has become 
most conspicuous, it is impossible 
now to bring together any respect- 
able body of men in any part of the 
kingdom, either connected with agri- 
culture, trade, or manufactures, with- 
out the strength and intensity of 
constitutional feeling being imme- 
diately manifested. It is contrary to 
all expeiience that this vast and 
weighty mass of the gentry nod mid- 
dling ranks should he permanently 
subdued by the monstrous union of 
Whig aristocracy ami plebeian ambi- 
tion. Let the Conservative nobility 
only ally themselves cordially and 
sincerely with the intermediate class- 
es, now awakened to the same sen- 
timents as themselves, and the evils 
which have been done may yet in 
some measure be repaired* 

No one expects men of rank and 
station to select their intimate com- 
panions out of classes who, though 
perhaps their equals in manners, and 
tbab* superiors in acquirement, are 
their inferiors In fortune or descent 
means, let Peers associate 
with Peers, and Baris with Earls, 


and Barons . with Barons. Simi- 
larity in habits, taste, occupation, 
and pursuit, will necessarily lead to 
intimacies between persons of this 
description. But It is one thing to 
choose your ini i mate circle out of 
persons in the same rank as your- 
self ; it is another and a very diffe- 
rent thing to shut your gates altoge- 
ther against all but a few chosen ex- 
clusives, and live In the land which 
gave you birth as if it contained 
no one worthy of your esteem. We 
tell the Aristocracy, that this system 
will not do. Support must be won by 
condescension ; affection can only be 
secured by good deeds : If the higher 
orders expect the middling ranks, or 
the untitled gentlemen, to hazard 
every thing for them, they must be- 
gin by some sacrifice, on their own 
side. Let them commence by lay- 
ing on the altar of their country 
the exclusive system, the offspring 
of overweening prosperity, and they 
will be both 'more powerful politi- 
cians, more estimable citizens, aud 
happier men. 

It was very different in former 
times. When we were beginning 
life at the opening of the French 
Revolution, this system wan un- 
known. The houses of the great 
were then open to all their neigh- 
bours and ft lends: the centres of fa- 
shion, and information, and distinc- 
tion in their respective counties, the 
pivots on which the Conservative in- 
terest in the country chiefly turned. 
We have mingled with the Auto- 
cracy; we have been intimate with 
the brightest ornaments of both 
Houses of Parliament; and many of 
the happiest days of our life have 
been passed under roofs which are 
now open only to exclusive dandies 
and titled clfyuntex. It is by compa- 
ring these recollections of former 
days with the accounts which, in old 
age, we receive of the habits and 
manners of the rising generation 
from our sons and grandsons, that we 
are struck with astonishment at the 
prodigious step towards social de- 
cline which the aristocracy has made 
during that period, and cease to won- 
der at the slender support which it 
has received in the hour of need 
from the middling ranks, who were 
formerly almost unanimous in its 
support. It is not yet too iate to ar- 
rest the progress of the evi] ; the 
aristocracy was never so powerful 





in talent, ifdormation, and energy, ** 
it in now; it* younger branches are 
perhaps superior in acquirements to 
any equal number of men in the king* 
dom. It is the mania of fashion and 
a foolish etiquette, which alone pre- 
vent such a cordial co-operation be- 
tween them and the class of gentle- 
men now fully awakened to their 
danger, as would prove an invincible 
barrier against the farther inroads of 
revolution. 

We have exposed with fearless 
language, though with painful feel- 
ings, what we consider as a general 
evil in our social condition* We have 
done so from no feeling of animosity 
towards individuals ; from no irrita- 
tion or jealousy towards classes, but 
from a strong sense of public duty, 
and our clear perception of the inju- 
ry which many estimable men are 
doing to their country and them- 
selves, from their acquiescence in 
habits and manners originating with 
the frivolous orcoutemptible leaders 
of fashion. We have done so the 
more readily, because no one can ac- 
cuse us of being either subservient 
to authority, or carried away by po- 
pular applause ; because our attach- 
ment to the cause of order aud the 
Conservative side, is known to ail 
the world ; and because ( we say it 
fearlessly) we have done more to 
suppoit the Constitution in perilous 
times, than auy other Periodical in 
existence. We have no favour to ask 
of the Aristocracy; we arc independ- 
eu t and wife* tiered men : Bu t w e k no w 
from study and observation the vital 
importance of the nobility, to up- 
hold the fabric of liberty not less than 
order, and that the moment they are 
swept away, there is no barrier re- 
maining to protect ourselves or our 
children from the worst of tyrannies 
—the tyranny of a multitude of ty- 
rants. We esteem and reverence the 
many great and good men whom tins 
Peerage contains ; we appreciate and 
admire the elegance of the aristocra- 
tic circles ; we are fully alive to the 
vast ability, profound knowledge, 
aud splendid talents which the dis- 
cussions in the House of Peers ex- 
hibit. It In just because we are so 
fully Impressed with these excellent 
qualities, — because we know how es- 
sential to the cause of order it is that 
the class of pr<q>rietors should be or- 
ganised, in the desperate struggle 
which awaitB them, under weighty 


end upright leaders, and because we 
see clearly how competent the aris-i 
tucraey are to take the lead in such a 
strife, that we are so strongly im- 
pressed with the disastrous sheets of 
that manta of fashion and exclusive 
freuasy, which threatens so soon to di- 
vide two classes whose interests and 
affections ought ever to be tire same, 
aud who are so well fitted to support 
and improve each other. 

Put there is one class of the ar- 
istocracy to whom, in an especial 
manner, the weight of historical cen- 
sure is due — that is, the Whig nobi- 
lity : the great and old families, once 
the ornament of Britain, who, to 
serve the purposes of party, hold 
a language to the people, and 
support measures in the Legisla- 
ture, calculated to bring ruin alike 
upon their country aud themselves, 
and which they know to be dis- 
astrous— the Or Jeanses, and Liau- 
courts, and Clermont Tonnerres of 
the English Revolution. Enter the 
cabinets or the drawingrooms of 
these grandees, you hear nothing 
but the most haughty and conserva- 
tive language. The necessity of ta- 
king steps to arrest the evil, the 
imminent danger to the holders of 
property from the progress of radi- 
calism, the need of a cordial union 
among all the better classes to re- 
sist the spoliation springing from 
their inferiors, is universally talked 
of. The fiivolity of popular ap- 
plause, the inconstancy of the mul- 
titude, the insufferable vulgarity of 
their leaders, the perils arising from 
their asceudency, are the frequent 
subjects of conversation. Tbe Re- 
form Bill itself is, in tbe best and 
most elevated Whig circles, stigma- 
tized as an unnecessary and perilous 
measure, going infinitely beyond 
what was either expected or requi- 
red, which was as great a surprise 
to them as their opponents, and 
which threatens, in its ultimate con- 
sequences, to uudennitie all the in- 
stitutions of the country* But listen 
to these Whig aristocrats m the hust- 
ings, or at public meetings j you will 
hear nothing but the necessity of yield- 
ing to popular opinion, the growing 
importance and ’east intelligence of 
the people, the irresistible weight of 
their voice, the paramount sway 
which they have acquired ** the 
Constitution* ExaraJa* 
duet 1st JPariiameat; yea wtt oeo 
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only a blind and cimtemptible obe- be as soon as possible, if not fbrgot- 
dience to their party leaders in every ten, at least forgiven. We know tbe 
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measure, how absurd and perilous 
eoever; while in private, they are 
continually deploring the necessity 
to which they are subjected of sup- 
porting Lord Grey’s administration. 
Now this, we say, is altogether un- 
pardonable, to excite the people by 
language which they know at the 
time they use it to be as delusive 
ns it is dangerous, and support their 
party in measures which, they con- 
fess themselves, are at once hazard- 
ous and unnecessary. 

Reversing the principle and prac- 
tice of their opponents, lei it he the 
maxim of the Conservatives to throw 
themselves cordially, openly, and 
without reserve, upon the middling 
ranks; upon the gentlemen of Eng- 
land ; upon all of whatever birth, 
or in whatever profession, whose 
worth, talents, education, and man- 
ners fit them for their society. This 
great and weighty class, whom Whig 
aristocracy excludes from its sa- 
loons, whom Whig legislation has 
cast down to the earth, still contains 
the preponderating influence - in the 
scale; if thrown cordially to the 
Conservative side, it will in the 
end cast the balance. Let the 
Whigs ally themselves with the Ten- 
pounders; let them alternately adu- 
late the great, aud flatter the mul- 
titude ; let them degrade rank by 
an alliance with violence, and ele- 
gance by the contact of vulgarity; 
let their haughty nobles bow "to de- 
putations headed by tailors, and 
their exclusive eligible sink into Ihe 
society of urban intrigue ; but let 
the great and noble Conservative 
bo4y draw closer the bonds which 
are beginning to unite them to the 
gentlemen of the country, aud cor- 
dially receive into th%t phalanx all 
whose manners and ^principles, of 
whatever birth, qualify them to enter 
, Its ranks. It is by so ubing that they 
will in the end acquire the supre- 
macy over their adversaries ; the 
ght of the middling ranks, when 
jr committed to the scale, ever 
the contest, It was not in 
\ of cities, but the sous of 
that Cromwell re- 
bo Iron Bands, which 
IgaFO'yi^ory to the republic— 
ft at qkJtoste sftww i. 
rd»e same reason,, let the dis- 
» measure of the Reform Bill 


ng this ; we are alive 
to the shudder which every true 
Causer vati ve must feel at acting with 
men who they think haveruined their 
country ; we recommend it, albeit in 
the firm and sincere belief that the 
passing of that measure was the 
death-warrant of the British empire. 
But though we can never expel the 
poison, we may for a time provide 
antidotes toils malignity ; though we 
cannot restore health, we may pro- 
long an anxious and precarious ex- 
istence. This is the utmost to which 
patriotic hope can now aspire ; this 
the limit assigned to public duty. 
To this melancholy duty, however, 
all who love their country, are im- 
periously called ; mid much remains 
even in this world to reward its con- 
scientious discharge. The Reform 
Bill, and the means by which it was 
passed, have become matter of his- 
tory; let them leave to History to 
do justice to its authors. Ii will 
stretch them on the rack of ages, 
and paint their conduct with the 
pencil of Tacitus. But let all who 
love their country, or are even soli- 
citous to preserve themselves from 
destruction, unite with those of the 
opposite party who are inclined, 
eveu at the eleventh hour, to take 
their stand firmly and decidedly on 
Conservative principles. Let them 
recollect Napoleon’s maxim, — u II 
ne faut pas nous faclier des choscs 
passes and the good sense of jMr 
Sheridan’s say mg, — “ The question is 
not, bow we got into the war, but 
being in it, in the name of God what 
are we to do Let them recollect 
that it is the destiny of man to err; 
that the Conservatives have com- 
mitted mauy errors, which should 
make them lenient to those of their 
opponents ; that the Whigs contain 
many able and good men, guiltless 
of the fatal step, and iu secret as 
apprehensive of its < oueequences as 
themselves; that it was the divi- 
sions among the respectable class- 
es, consequent on Catholic Emanci- 
pation, which opened the door to 
tiie Demon of Revolution, and that 
if his march is yet to be stayed, it 
can only be by a cordial union 
amongst all the talent, worth, cha- 
racter, and property, which yet re- 
mains in the state* 
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1‘IHSA(.ES FROM THE DIARY OV A LATE PHYSICIAN. 

Chap. XV. 

THE BARONKT’h BRIDE. 


Never was man married under 
more auspicious circumstances than 
Sir Henry Harleigh. Hi in sell' the 
descendant of an ancient house, and 
the accomplished possessor of a 
splendid foriuue ; his bride the fair- 
est flower iu the family of a distin- 
guished nobleman ; surely heie were 
elements of high happiness, warrant- 
ing the congrat illations of the. <c troops 
of I fiend*” who, by their presence, 
lidded vdxtt to the imposing nuptials. 
“ Heat en bless ihee, sweet Aline!” 
sobbed the venerable peer, her fa- 
ther, iohiiije his daughter in his 
eruw. a* Sir Henry advanced to con- 
duct her to hi* trai elim^-chfiriot ; 
“ may these he the last teats thou 
wilt nave occasion to shed !” The 
hlushinsr, trembling girl could make 
no iepl> ; and hid.ing her arm in 
that ot her handMmie husband, dizzy 
vv iili agitation, ami almost insensible 
of the many hands that shook hev» 
in p.ih‘ uu, so ileied him to lend hei 
thi ough the throng of guests above, 
and lines ot bo«ta\«uired lacqueys 
below, tt* the chaiiol Mailing to con- 
d.uct u the happy pair” to a roman- 
tie residence ot Sir Henry’s in Wales. 
The moment they were seated, the 
steps u eie shut up- the door closed. 
Sir Henry hastily waved u filial adieu 
to the company thronging the win- 
dows of the drawingroom he had 
just quitted ; the postilions cracked 
their whips, and away dashed the 
cliui iot-and-four, amidst the cheery 
pealing of the bells— 

‘ f bearing its precious throbbing 

charge 

To halcyon dimes ufa*'.” 

Sir Henry’s character contrasted 
strongly, in some respects, with that 
of his lady. His urbanity was tinc- 
tured with a certain reserve, or ra- 
ther melancholy, which some consi- 
dered the effect of an eaily and se- 
vere devotion to study; others, and 
perhaps more truly, of a constitu- 
tional tendency inherited from his 
mother. There was much subdued 
energy in his character ; and you 
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could not fail, under all his calmness 
of demeanour, to observe the strug- 
gling* of talent and ambition. Lady 
Auric, on the control y, was all spright- 
liness and frolic. 'Twas like a sun- 
beam and a cloud brought together ; 
the one, in short, “ L’ Allegro the 
other, “ It Peuseroso.” The quali- 
ties of each were calculated to at- 
temper those of the other, alternately 
instigating und bi lightening ; and who 
would not predicate a happy harmo- 
nious union of such extremes? 

Six mouths after their raaniage, 
the still happy couple ” returned to 
town, after having traversed an ex- 
tensive portion of the Continent. 
Lady Amu* looked lovelier, and her 
spirits were more buoyant and bril- 
liant than ever. She had apparently 
transfused not a little of her vivacity 
into her husband’s more tranquil 
temperament: his manners exhibit- 
ed a biiskness and joyousness which 
none of his friends had ever witness- 
ed in him before. During the whole 
ot the London “season,” Lady Anne 
revelled in enjoyment; the idol of 
her husband — the centre of gaiety 
mid cheerfulness— the star ol fashion. 
Her dt hut at Couit was the most 
flattering of the* day. It was gene- 
rally t liked of, that the languid ele- 
gance, the listless fastidiousness of 
royalty, had been quickened into 
something like an appearance of in- 
terest, as the fair bride bowed before 
it, in the graceful attitude of loyal 
duty. Once or twice I had tin* sa- 
tisfaction of ipeeting with her Lady- 
shit) in public — all charming vivacity 
—all sparkle — followed by crowds 
of flatterers— fill one would have 
thought her nearly intoxicated with 
their fragrant incense ! “ Wliat a 

sweet smile !” — H How passing grace- 
ful !”--** Heavens, what a swan-like 
neck Ah ! happy follow that 
Harleigh !” — “ Seen Lady Anne ? 
Oli 1 yonder she moves— there — that 
laughing lady in white satin, tapping 
the French Ambassador on the shoul- 
der with her to.”— “ What J that 
Lady Anne, now waltzing with Lord 
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— — ? What a superb foot ami ankle ! 
What a *ylph it is F* Such was the 
bali-Toom tittle-tattle that ever ac- 
companied Sir Henry and his lady, 
in passing through the mazes of a 
London season ; and I doubt not the 
reader would have joined in it, could 
he have seen Lady Anne ! Should 1 
attempt to present her bodily before 
him, he would suspect me of cull- 
ing the hyperboles of the novelist, 
while T should feel that after all 1 
had failed* He should have seen for 
himself the lisrht of pa^ion — of feel- 
ing and thought — that shone in her 
blue eyes — the beauteous serenity 
that reigned in her aristocratic brow 
— M iu all her gestures, dignity and 
love V* There is a picture of a young 
lady by Sir Joshua Reynolds that has 
been >9 worn to by hundreds as the 
image of Lady Amo 1 ; and it is one 
worthy of the artist's pencil. Not 
the least characteristic trait about 
her, was the utuvetr with which she 

acknowledged her Ime of Sir Henry, 
displaying it on all occasions by 

u Looks o( inuwt fonrtro-K’.,' 

that disdained concealment* And so 
was it with the Baronet, Hatch was 
the other's pi ide and contentment; 
and both weie the envy of soviet}'. 
Ah, who could look upon them, and 
believe that eo d;uk a day was to 
come ’ 

Ju due time Sir Henry completed 
the rxteu*i\o amtiigpinrutat for his 
town residence; and by the begin- 
ning of the r muring winter, Lady 
Anno lov.nd helped’ at the bend of as 
noble a", establishment, as her Imait 
could dt >ire The obsequious morn- 
ing nrintsMiou tc« im*d wirii accounts 
of «'•. dinn+M**; and of the balls, 
routs, fsnhfrSi and conuu nation* ** 
given by thL new “ queen of the 
«n cuing hour.” Sir Henry, who re- 
presented^# county in Parliament, 
and consequently bad runny calls 
upon his time— for he was lather 
disposed to be n “ working ” mem- 
ber — let. his lady have it nil her own 
way* He mingled but little iri her 
gaieties ; and when he did, it was 
evident that his thoughts were else- 
where— that he rather tolerated than 
enjoyed them. He soon settled into 
the habitudes of the man of political 
fashion, seldom deviating from the 
track, with ail its absorbing associa- 
tions, bounded by the House and the 


Clubs;— those sunk-rocks of many 
a woman’s domestic happiness l iu 
short, Sir Henry — nmn ot fashion as 
he was — was somewhat of a charac- 
ter, and was given ample credit for 
sporting “ the eccentric." His man- 
ners were marked by a dignity that 
often fiozeinto hauteur, and some- 
times degenerated into almost surly 
abruptness; which, however, was 
easily carried to the account of se- 
vere political application and ab- 
straction. Towards his beautiful 
wife, however, ho presorted a de- 
meauour of uniform tenderness*, She 
could not form a wish that he did 
not men personally endeavour to 
secure her the means of giatifving. 
Considering the number and import- 
ance of bis public engagements, 
many wondered that be could con- 
trive to be so often seen accompany- 
ing her in rides and drives about the 
Pa i k and else where ; but who could 
name* 

“ The '.icrilic^ J*;5u'iu'n u'oul i i..n '* hi ’ 

Some there were, hmvmer, who 
ere long imagined they detected a 
mourimcM — an irriuihifitj—n ie«J- 
lessnos — of which his political en- 
gagements avoided no sudu ier.t ex- 
planation. Tk*y spoke of his Mid- 
den fits of 'tbsence, anti the .'dilation 
he displayed on being Martb d h«»m 
them. What could there be to d»s- 
tmbbimV was he running 5 beyond 
his income to supph hi# led} 'g e.\- 
trnintratK rV wjw lie oiifiub ri at any 
lightiu**# or indou refcion of which 
she neght, hate been guilt} ' imri he 
given credence to any ol the' hun- 
dred talcs rh ciliated in foihty of 
every woman eminent in the 4 a**t 
t'<n ? was he einhat kism d with the 
consequences ot some deep political 
mm e No one could toll ; but many 
xnaiked the iuercasirnjr indications 
of his dissatisfaction and dopicsMon, 
Obsert adon soon fastened her keen 
eyes upon Lady Anne, and detect* d 
occasional clouds upon hrr gemu al- 
ly joyous countenance. Her bright 
eye was often ladt n with anxiety; 
the colour of her cheek *ruicd; the 
blnndness and checifuinrs« of her 
manner gave place to frequent 
abruptness, petulance, and absence: 
symptoms, these, which soon *et her 
friends tyinpailriziug, and her ac- 
quaintance speculating. Whenever 
this sort of enquiry is aroused, 
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charity falls asleep. She never 
seemed at ease, it was said, in her 
husband's presence— his departure 
seemed the signal for her returning 
gaiety. Strange to say, each seemed 
the conscious source of the other’s 
anxiety and apprehension. Each 
had been detected casting furtive 
glances at the other— tracking one 
another’s motions, and listening, 
even, to one another's conversation ; 
and some went so far as to assert 
that each had been observed on such 
occasions to turn suddenly pale. 
What could be the matter ? Every 
body wondered— no one knew. Some 
attributed their changed deportment 
to the exhaustion consequent upon 
late hours and excitement; a few 
hinted the probability of a family ; 
many whispered that Sir Henry- 
some that Lady Anne— gambled. 
Others, again, insinuated that each 
had too good came to he dissatis- 
fied with the othei’s fidelity. When, 
however, if got currently repotted 
that a letter was one evening given 
to Sir Heniy a* ids club, which 
blanched his face and shook his 
hand as he lead it --that Ids whole 
mannei Wri*. diMiirbvd for days alter, 
and that lie even absented himself 
from a if t and delude in the House — 
an o< cii ‘■ ion on w hich he was -peciul- 
Jy pledged to support his party — 
CUiiosity was atoi.ee heightened and 
bewildered. Then, again, it was un- 
deniable that they Heated one an- 
other with the utmost tenderness— 
Malty — unequivocally. Lady Anne, 
lion ever, daily exhibited symptoms 
oi increasing disquietude ; the lustre 
faded fioiti her eye, the colour from 
her cheek — her vivacity totally dis- 
appeared — she no longer even af- 
fected it. “ How thin she gets!” 
was an exclamation heard on all 
bunds. They were seen less fre- 
quently in society ; and even when 
they did enter into it, *twas evi- 
dently an intolerable burden. Sighs 
were heard to escape from Lady 
Anne; her eyes were seen occa- 
sionally filled with tears ; and it 
was noticed, that, on observing Sir 
Henry watching her— which "was 
often the case— atm made violent ef- 
forts to recover her composure. Thus 
in tears one evening, curiosity was 
strained to the utmost when Sir 
Ilenry approached her, bowed among 
the gentle men who were proposing to 


dance with her, drew her arm within 
his, and, wi?b some trepidation of 
manner, quitted the room. “ Good 
heaven ! what can be behind the 
scenes 't" thought fifty different peo- 
ple who bad witnessed this last ex- 
hibition. 

“Afraid they lead a woful life 
together,” said one. “ 1 never 
thought they would suit one an- 
other,” was the reply. 

“ Ton my soul,” simpered a sickly 
scion of nobility, “ ’tis an odd thing 
to say— but— but — gad, I do believe 
I can explain it all ! Harleigh, I 
know, hates to see her dance with 
we — whew !” 

Haven’t you seen her turn pale, 
and seem quite sick at heart, when 
she Iiah noticed him talking to Miss 

S'” whet zed an old Dowager, 

whose daughter had attempted to 
join in the race for the Baronet’s 
iiauri ? These, and a thousand others, 
were questions, hints, and innuen- 
does bandied about everywhere du- 
ring the remainder of the season : 
soon after the close of which, Lady 
Anne brought her husband a “ son 
and heir;” and as soon as circum- 
stances would permit, the whole es- 
tablishment was ordered out of town 
— and .Sir Henry and his lady set off 
no one knew whither. It was pre- 
sently discovered, however, that they 
weie spending the summer in a se- 
questrated part of Switzerland. At an 
advanced period of the autumn they 
returned to London ; and the little 
that was seen of them in society 
served to shew that their continen- 
tal sojourn had woiked little or no 
change in either — save that Lady 
Anne, since her accouchement, was 
far more delicate in health than usual 
under similar circumstances, Ru- 
mour and speculation were sudden- 
ly revived by an extraordinary move 
of Sir Henry’s— he broke up, at a 
moment’s warning, his extensive 
town establishment, and withdrew 
to a beautiful mansion about ten or 
twelve miles distant from the metro- 
polis. Strange as was such a step, 
it had tlic efi’eet, probably contem- 
plated by the Barone^ of quieting 
curiosity, as soon as the hubbub oc- 
casioned by the removal of its cause* 
had ceased. In the vortex of London 
pleasure and dissipation, who cau 
think of objects no longer present to 
provoke enquiry ? One thing 
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obvious — that Lady Anne’s family 
either were, or affected to be, in the 
dark about the source of her dis- 
quietude. The old peer, whose 
health was rapidly declining, bad re- 
moved to his native air, in a remote 
part of Ireland. Several of his daugh- 
ters, fine fashionable women, con- 
tinued in town. It was whispered 
that their visits to Sir Henry’s new 
residence had been coldly discoura- 
ged : and thus, if secrecy and seclu- 
sion were the objects aimed at by the 
Baronet, he apparently succeeded in 
attaining them. 

1 may observe, that during the 
period above referred to, several en- 
quiries had befct) made of we 'con- 
cerning the topics in question, by 
my patients, and others — who sup- 
posed that a former professional ac- 
quaintance with the Baronet, slight 
though it was, gave me some initia- 
tion into the mysteries of his con- 
duct. Such, I need hardly say, were 
queries 1 was utterly unable to an- 
swer. Sir Henry, though a polite, 
was at all times a distant, uncommu- 
nicative man : and had he even been 
otherwise, we came but seldom into 
ersonal contact since his man i age. 
therefore shared, instead of satisfy- 
ing, the prevalent curiosity respect- 
ing his movements. 

It was late in the evening of the 
25th of April 181- that a letter was 
put into my hands, bearing on the 
envelope the words M Private and 
confidential.*’ The frauk was by Sir 
Henry Harleigh, and the letter, which 
also was from him, ran thus. Let 
the reader imagine my astonishment 
in perusing it !— 

“ Dear Doctor — — •. My travel- 
ling carriage-and-four will be at your 
door tomorrow morning between 
nine and ten o’clock, for the purpose 
of conveying you down to my house, 
about ten miles from town — where 
your services are required. Let me 
implore you nof to permit any en- 
gagement — short of life or death- 
to stand in the way of your coming 
at the time, and in the mode I have 
presumed to point out. Your pre- 
sence— believe me!— is required on 
matters of special urgency, — and — 
you will permit me to add— of spe - 
lid/ confidence: I may state, in a 
word, that the sole object of your 
Tisit is Lady Anne* I shall, if possi- 


ble, and you are punctual, meet you 
on the road, in older that you may 
be in some measure prepared for the 
duties that will await you. 1 am, 
&c. &c., Henbv Haiu.eioh. 

“ p.S. Pray forgive me, if I say I 
have opened my letter for the sake 
of entreating you not to apprise any 
body of the circumstance of my send- 
ing lor you.” 

This communication threw me in- 
to a maze of conjectures. I appre- 
hended that the" ensuing morning 
would introduce m« to some acetic 
of distress— ami my imagination 
could suggest only family discord as 
the occasion. I soon made the re- 
quisite arrangements ; mid when the 
morning came, v\ ithout ha\ ing shew u 
my wile the Baronet’s letter, cr 
giving her any due to my declina- 
tion, jumped into the pea-green rhi»- 
riot-aud lour the instant that it di< w 
up at my door— and vvjh presently 
whirled out of town at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. I ob*er\«d 
that the panels of the carnage had 
neither crest nor suppmtfrs; and 
the colour \va«* not mat of the Ba- 
ronet's. I did not meet the Baio- 
liet, ns his letter had led me to < *<- 
pect. On reaching the pfuh gates, 
which stood open, the gtnoio behind 
leaped down the instant that the 
reeking boisea could be Mopped, 
opened the carriage-door, and woh 
a tespcctful bow Informed me that 
the Baionct begged 1 would alight 
at the gates. Of coutse I acqutt'M «d, 
and walked up the avenue to the, 
house, full of amazement at the tip- 
parent mystery which was tlnoun 
about my movements, f ascended 
the spreading steps which led to the 
hall-door, and even pushed it open 
without encountering any due. On 
ringing the hell, however, an elderly 
and not very neatly dressed female 
made ker appearance— and asked me, 
with a respectful cuitsy, whether 

my name was *' Dr .” On being 

answered in the affhumtive, she said 
that Sir Henry was waiting lor me 
in a room adjoining, and immediate- 
ly led the way to it. I thought it 
singular enough that uo male domes- 
tic should have hitherto made his 
appearance,— knowing that in town 
Sir Henry kept an unutu&lly large 
retinue of such gentry. I thought, 
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also, that I perceived something un- 
usual, not only in the countenance 
and manner of the female who had 
answered my summons, but of the 
groom who attended me from town. 
1 was soon, however, in the presence 
of the Baronet. The room was spa- 
cious and lofty, and furnished in a 
style of splendid elegance. Several 
busts, statues, and valuable paintings 
graced the corners and sides, toge- 
ther with a noble library containing, 
l should think, several thousand vo- 
lumes. Before i had had time to east 
more than a cursory gJauce around 
me, Sir Henry issued from a door at 
the further extremity of the library, 
and advancing hastily to me, shook 
me by the hand with cordiality. He 
wore a (lowered green velvet drew* 
iug-trowu, and his shirt collars were 
fumed down. 1 thought I had never 
seen a finer figure, or a more ex- 
presMw* countenance — the latter, 
however, clouded with mingled 
sternness ruid anxiety. 

*' Dodo'," said he, conducting me 
to a sent, “ 1 feel greatly obliged 
bv this prompt attention to my 
wishes — which, however, 1 fear must 
haw incom otiienced you. Have jou 
breakfasted v ” 

“ Ves — but niv drive has sharpen- 
ed my appetite afresh — I think I 
could ma resist a cup of chocolate 
or coffee * 1 

“ Ah — good ! I’m happy to hoar it. 
Perhaps, then, you will permit me to 
take, a turn round the garden— and 
then we will join Lady Anne in the 
breakfast-room f " — l assented. There 
was something flurried in his man- 
ner and peremptory in his tone — 1 
saw there was something that agi- 
tated him, and waited for the de- 
noucmnU with interest. In a mo- 
ment or two, we wore walking to- 
gether in the garden, which we had 
entered through a glass door. 

“ Doctor,” said Sir Henry, in a low 
tone, “ 1 have sent for you on a most 
melancholy errand to-day”— -he seem- 
ed agitated, and paused — proceed- 
ing, ** I have infinite satisfaction in 
being able to avail myself of your 
services — for I know th^t you are 
both kind and experienced— as well 
as — confidential Again he paused, 
and looked full at me, — 1 bowed, and 
he resumed. 

* Possibljr you may have occasion- 


ally heard surmises about Lady 
Anne and myself ?— 1 believe we have 
occasioned no little speculation lat- 
terly !”— I smiled, and bowed off his 
enquiry. “ I am conscious that there 
has been some ground for it” — he 
continued with a sigh — u and I now 
find the time is arrived when all 
must be known — 1 must explain it 
all to you. — You have, I believe, oc- 
casionally met us in society, and re- 
collect her ladyship ?” 

** Several times, Sir Henry— and l 
have a distinct recollection of her.— 
Indeed”— 

“ Did it ever strike you that there 
was any thing remarkable either in 
her countenance or deportment?” 

I looked, at a loss to understand 
him. 

*' I— I mean— did you ever observe 
a certain peculiarity of expression in 
her features?” — he continued, ear- 
nestly. 

“ Why— let me see— I have cer- 
tainly observed her exhibit languor 
and lassitude — her cheek has been 
pale, and her countenance now and 
then saddened with anxiety. I sup- 
posed, however, there was no un- 
usual mode of accounting for it, Sir* 
Henry” — 1 added, with a smile. The 
Baronet’s face was clouded for a mo- 
ment, as if with displeasure and 
anxiety. 

“ Ah” — he replied, hastily — “ 1 see 
— I understand you — but you are 
quite mistaken— totally so. Pray, is 
that the general supposition?” 

“ Why — 1 am not aware of its be- 
ing expressed in so many words; 
but it was one that struck me imme- 
diately— as a matter of course.” As 
I was speaking, I observed Sir 
Henry changing colour. 

“ Doctor — said he, in a low 
agitated voice, grasping my arm as 
if with involuntary energy — " We 
have no time to lose. One word- 
alas, one word —will explain all. It 
is horrible torture to me — but I can 
conceal it no longer. You must be 
told the truth at once. Lady Anne 
is — insane / ” He rather gasped than 
spoke the last word. He stood sud- 
denly still, and covered his face with 
his hands. He shook with agitation. 
Neither of us spoke for a moment or 
two— except tnat 1 almost uncon- 
sciously echoed the last word he had 
uttered. w Insane I~Wb}r, I can 
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scarcely believe my ears, Sir Henry* 
Do you use the last word in its lite- 
ral— its medical sense?” 

“Yea,! do!— I mean that my wife is 
mad — Yes! with a madwoman you 
are asked to sit down to breakfast, i 

can assure you. Doctor , that the 

anguish I have latterly endured on 
this horrid account has nearly driven 
me to the same condition! Oh God, 
what a dreadful life lias been mine 
for this last year or two, as I have 
seen this tremendous calamity gra- 
dually befalling me” 

1 implored him to restrain his feel- 
ings* 

“ Yes — you are right ” said he, af- 
ter a pause, in which he tried to mas- 
ter his emotion—" 1 have recovered 
myself. Let us repair to the break- 
fast-room. For Heaven’s sake, ap~ 
ear— if you can — as though nothing 
ad transpired between us. Make 
any imaginable excuse you please 
for coming hither. Say you were 
called in by me, on my own account 
— for — for— any corn pi ai ri t y o u c house 
to mention. It will be for you to 
watch my poor Lady Anno with pro- 
found attention — but, of course, not 
obviously. 1 shall take an oppor- 
* tunity — as if by chance — of leaving 
you alone with her* Afterwards, we 
will concert the steps necessary in 
this dreadful emergency* By the 
way — you must not expect to see 
any thing wild or extravagant in her 
manner. She will not appear even 
eccentric — for she is very guarded 
before strangers. Hush ! ” said he, 
shaking, and turning round palely— 
“did you hear — no, it was a mis- 
take! — Alas, how nervous I am be- 
come ! — I have perfect control over 
her — but watch her eye— her mouth 
— her eye*’— he shuddered—" and 
you will know all 1 Now, Doctor, 
for mercy’s sake, don’t commit your- 
self— or me!” he whispered, as we 
regained the room we had quitted. 
He paused for a moment, as if to ex- 
pend a heavy sigh,— and then, open- 
ing the door through which he had 
originally entered to receive me, 
ushered me into the breakfast-room. 
Lady Anne— beautiful creature— in 
a Wliite morning- dress, sat beside 
the (diver urn, apparently reading 
the newspaper, she seemed sur 
prised at seeing me, and bowed po- 
fft eif when Sir Henry mentioned nay 
nawi^ithout moving from her seat 
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Her cheek was very pale— and there 
was an expression of deep anxiety — 
or rather apprehension — in her eye, 
which glanced rapidly from me to 
Sir Henry, and from him to me. 
With all his efforts, Sir Henry could 
not appear calm — His cheek was 
flushed — his hand unsteady — his 
voice thick— his manner flurried. 

“ Are not you well, Sir Henry ?” 
enquired his lady, looking earnestly 
at him. 

“ Never better, love !” he replied, 
with an effort at smiling. 

“ lfear l have disturbed your ladyship 
in reading the Morning Post,” said 1, 
interrupting an embarrassed pause. 

“ Oh, not at all, sir — not the least* 
There is nothing in it of any inte- 
rest,” she replied, with a faint sigh; 
*• I was only looking, Henry, over a 
silly account of the Duchess of 
’s fete. Do you take break- 
fast *r” addressing me. 

“ A single cup of tea, and a slice 
of this tongue, are all l shall trouble 
your ladyship for. Talking, by the 
way, of totes,” 1 added, carelesidy, 
M it ift whispered in the world that 
your ladyship had taken the veil — 
or — or — died — in short, we are till 
wondering what has bee unu* of your 
ladyship— that is, of hath of you !” 

” Ah !” said the Baronet, with af- 
fected eagerness, "I suppose, by the 
way, we come in for our share of 
hint and innuendo I IVay, what is the 
latest coinage, doctor, from the mint 
of scandal and tittle-tattle ?” 

Lady Anne’s hand trembled as 
she handed me the nip of tea 1 had 
asked for-r-niid her eye settled ap- 
prehensively on that of her husband. 
“ Why, the general impression is, 
that you are playing misanthrope, 
in consequence of some political 
pique.” Sir Henry laughed feebly. 
“ And your ladyship/ too, turns 
absentee ! 1 fear you are not in the 
health — the brilliant spirits— which 
used to charm the world.” 

“ Indeed, Doctor, I am not ! I ant 
one of the many victims " — — 

“ Of ennui,” interrupted the Ba- 
ronet, quickly, fixing an imperative 
eye upon his lady, I saw with what 
nervous apprehension, lest she should 
afford even the desired corrobora- 
tion of what he had told me in the 
garden. 

“ Yes, yes, ennui,” she replied, 
timidly, adding, with a sigh, " I won* 
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der the world remembers us so 

loug.” 

“ J have a note to write, Doctor,’* 
said the Baronet suddenly, treading 
at the same time gently on my foot, 
“which 1 intend to beg you will 
carry up to towu for me. W ill you 
excuse me for a few moments ?” I 
bmved. ‘‘ Lady Anne, 1 dare say, 
will eutertaiu you from the Morning 
Post— ha! ha!** 

She smiled faintly. I observed 
Sir Henry ’s eye fixed upon her, as 
he shut the door, with an expres- 
sion of agonizing apprehension. The 
reader may imagine the peculiar 
fee I lags of embarrassment witn 
which I found myself at length alone 
with Lady Anne. Being ignorant of 
the degree or species of her mental 
infirmity, I felt much at a loss how 
to sliupe my conversation. As far 
as one could judge horn appear- 
ances, she was as perfectly sane as 
1 considered myself. I could detect 
no wildness of the eye — no incohe- 
rence of language— no eccentricity 
of deportou ut — nothing but an air 
of buunior and anxiety. 

“ Sir Henry is looking well,” said 
I, as he closed the door. 

“ Yea— he n’ways look* well; even 
if lie were ill, he uould not Iwth mi.” 

“ I wish liould sincerely compli- 
ment your ladyship on your looks,” 

1 continued, eyeing her keenly.* 

“ (Vttainly — I hurt been better 
than I suu at ptesent,” she replied, 
with a sigh — ■“ What I ha\e to coin- 
phdu of, however, is not so much 
bodily ailing, ns*lowuess of spijits.” 

“ Your ladyship is not, the first ou 
whom n sudden seclusion* from so- 
ciety has had similar effects. Then 
why nor return to town — at least for 
a season V” 

“There are— reasons — why l 
should at present prefer to continue 
in re tire in cut,” she replied, dropping 
her eyes to avoid the steadfast look 
with which l regarded them. 

“ Iteasons ! permit me to ask 
your lady shi p the import of such 
mysterious terms y** I enquired, with 
geutle earnestness, drawing my chair 
nearer to her, believing that the ice 
was at length broken. 

“I am not aware. Doctor,** said 
»he, coldly, “ that I said any thing 
^bat should be called mysterious” 
Pardon, pardon me, my ladv l l 
was only anxious lest you might 


have any secret source of anxiety 
preying on your mind, and from 
which i might have the power of 
relieving you. Permit me to say, 
how deeply grieved 1 am to see your 
ladyship’s altered looks. I need not 
disguise the fact that Sir Henry is 
exceedingly anxious on your ac- 
count” — — 

“ What, 1 what ! Sir Henry anxious 
— on my account!” she repeated, 
with an air of astonishment; “ why, 
can it then be possible that J am 
the object of your present visit, 
l)r ?” 

I paused for a moment. Why 
should 1 conceal or deny the. fact, 
thought I. 

“ Your ladyship guesses aright. 
Sir Hetuy** anxieties have brought 
me hither this morning. He u ishes 
me to ascertain whether your lady- 
ship labours under indisposition of 
any kind.’* 

“ And pray. Doctor,” continued 
her ladyship, turning pale as she 
spoke, ** what does he imagine my 
complaint to be V Did he mention 
any particular symptoms?” 

” indeed he did — latitude — loss 
of appetite — lowness of spirits.” 

She taised her handkerchief to 
her eyo>, which, glistening with 
tears, she presently directed to the 
window, as if she dreaded to en- 
counter mine. Her lips quivered 
with emotion. 

“ Dear l«dy, for Heaven’s sake, 
be calm! Why should you distress 
voui self ?" said J, gently placimr my' 
finger* upon her wrist, at which she 
staited, withdrew her hand, looked 
me rather wildly full in the face, 
and bursting into tears, wept for 
some moments in silence. 

“ Oh, Doctor !” at length she 

sobbed, in hesitating, passionate ac- 
cents — you cannot — you cannot 
imagine bow very ill I am— litre” 
placing her baud upon her heart. 
“ 1 am a wretched, a miserable wo- 
man ! There never lived a more un- 
fortunate being ! 1 shall never, never 
be happy again,” she continued, ve- 
hemently. 

“ Come, come, your Ladyship 
must make a confidant of me! — 
What, in Heaven’s name, can be the 
meaning of all this emotion ? No 
one, sure, can have used you lUr 
Come, tell me all about it r , 

*• Oh, 1 cannot — t dare not * ft is 
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a painful secret to keep, but it would 
be dreadful to tell it. Have you 
really no idea of it? Has it not, 
then, been openly whispered about 
in the world ?” she enquired eagerly, 
with much wildness in her maimer. 

Alas, poor Lady Anne ! I had seen 
and heard enough to satisfy me that 
her state corroborated the fears ex- 
pressed by Sir Henry, whose return 
at that moment, with a sealed note 
in his hand, put au end to our me* 
lancholy tefe-a-Utc. He cast a sudden 
keen glance of scrutiny at his lady 
and me, and then went up to her, 
and kissed her tender ly, without 
speaking. What wretchedness were 
in his features at that moment ! I 
saw by bis maimer, that be desired 
me to rise and take my leave ; and 
after a few words on indifferent sub- 
jects, l rose, bowed to her ladyship, 
and, accompanied by the Baronet, 
withdrew, 

“ Well, am I right or wrong, Doc- 
tor, in my terrible suspicions ?” en- 
quired the Baronet, hi*» manner much 
disturbed, and trembling from head 
to foot,’ as we stood together in the 
large bow-window of his library. I 
sighed, and shook my head. 

“ Did she make any allusions to 
the present arrangement l have been 
obliged to adopt in the house ?” 

1 told hitn the substance of what 
had passed between us. He sighed 
profoundly, and covered his eyes for 
a moment with his hands. 

** Is he,r Ladyship ever violent 
1 enquired. 

“ No — seldom— never, never! 1 
wish she were ! Any thing— any thing 
to dissipate the horrid monotony of 
melancholy madness— but I cannot 
bear to talk on the subject I can 
scarcely control my feelings !” He 
turned from me, and stood looking 
through the window, evidently over- 
powered with grief. For a minute 
or two neither of us spoke. 

“ The dreadful subject forers itself 
upon us,” said he, suddenly turning 
again towards me — “ Doctor, what, 
in Heaven’s name— what is to be 
done In this tremendous emergency? 
Let our first care be to prevent ex- 
posure. I suppose— a temporary 
aeclusion, I am afraid, will be neces- 
sary T* he added, in a hollow whis- 
per, looking gloomily at me. I told 
him I feared such a course would 
certainly be advisable, if not even 


necessary, and assured him that he 
need be under no apprehension on 
that score, for there were many ad- 
mirable retreats for such patients as 
his unfortunate lady— where priva- 
cy, comfort, amusement, and skill ui 
surveillance, were combined, 1 told 
him not to despond of his lady's 
early restoration to society. 

“ Oh, Doctor!” — he groaned, 
clasping his hands vehemently toge- 
ther—** the maddening thought that 
my sweet, my ti.ii ling wife, must be 
banished from my bottom —t com her 
home — from her child— and become 
the inmate of— -of - a — He ceased 
abruptly. A wild smile shot across 
his features. 

“ Doctor,” said he, lower ine his 
tone to a faint whisper, “ can 1 trust 
you with a secret? I know l am 
acting imprudently — unnecessarily 
disclosing it— hut 1 know it will be, 
wiih i/ou ! ” 

I bowed, and listened in breath- 
le^« wonder h * * My flesh crept 
from head to foot he went on. 1 
Imd been all along the dupe of .v 
y, i dm w. His eye was fixed upon 
me with a devilish expiession. The 
shock deprived me of utterance — 
for awhile, almost of Mght and hear- 
ing. I was staitlcd kick into <on- 
sciousness, by a loud laugh uttered 
bv the Baronet, lie nan pointing 
at nw, with his aim and linger ex- 
tended, almost tombing my face, 
with an air of derision. The dread- 
ful truth flashed all at once upon my 
mind. I could now understand the 
illness, — the melancholy of Lady 
Anne— whose blauclicd remit tetmcce, 
looking through the half opened 
door, caught my eye at that moment, 
as T happened to turn in the direc- 
tion of the breakfast room. I trem- 
bled lest tlo» madman should also 
see her, and burst into violence ! 

The “secret” of the Baronet con- 
sisted in his alleged disco’, ery of a 
mode of converting Inflow into n o.* ; 
That it would', when rallied into H- 
fe.it, produce him a leveiiuo of fifty 
thousand a-yq^r: That ben; u-o the 
king could not prevail upon him to 
disclose it, he had went spies to 
watch all his movements, and had 
threatened to arrest him for high 
treason l All this horrid nonsense 
he told me in a loud, serious, ener- 
getic tone of voice ami manner; and 
though my countenance must have 
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turned deadly pale when the shock- 
ing discovery first broke upon me, 
and my violent agitation became ap- 
parent, Sir Henry did not seem to 
notice it. I know not what called 
forth the laugh 1 have mentioned, 
unless it was the delight he expe- 
rienced from the success with which 
he had imposed upon me so long. 

“ But, Doctor,” he continued, “ I 
have not disclosed this great secret 
to you for nothing. I set about dis- 
covering it in consequence of an 
alarming accident which has hap- 
pened to me, and of which both you 
and the world will ere long hear 
much. It became necessary, in a 
word, that 1 should develop** a new 
source of independence, and, thank 
Hea\en, fit length it is found ! But 
the mere money it will produce is 
the least consideration — tbeie are 
grander results to follow — but of 
them anon. You, Doctor, are a 
scientific inan—l am but superficial- 
ly so; and that is a species ol know- 
ledge essential to the successful use 
of my great discovery. We must 
therefore become partner * — eh r” 
1 bowed. ** The terms, you know, 
we ran arrange afterwards. Ah, ha, 
ha! what will my constituents — 
what u ill my political frtends — say 
to this V Sir Henry Ilarleigh turned 
wax-maker! — Why, Doctor, why 
are you so silent Y CbofMallen, 
eh ? and why Y r% 

1 had been pondering all the while 
on tin* proper course to follow' un- 
der such extraordinary and melan- 
choly circumstances, and therefore 
permitted him to ramble on as be 
pleased. — •' Calculating the profits, 
eh Y — Well— but we must go through 
a good deal before we get to that 
part of the story, believe me ! First 
and foremoat ” his countenance sud- 
denly fell, and he cast a disturbed 
glance at the breakfast-room door, 
“ we must make some decisive ar- 
rangements about poor Lady Antic. 
She knows my secret, and it is the 
„ thoughts of it that have turned her 
head— (women, you know, cannot 
bear sudden fortune !)— but, oh! 
such a gentle madness is hers !” Ho 
uttered this last exclamation in a 
tone that touched my heart to the 
tjuick; melting, moving, soul-subdu- 
ing was it, as some of the whispers 
of Kean in Othello! 

“Doctor,” he commenced abrupt- 


ly, after a pause, let me consider 
of it for a moment— a thought sug- 
gests itself— 1 would not have her 
feelings wounded for worlds! — i’ll 
consider of it — and presently tell 
you my determination." — He folded 
his arms on his breast, and walked 
slowly up and down the library, as if 
engaged in profound contemplation, 
and so continued for five or ten mi- 
nutes, as if he had utterly forgotten 
nm, who stood leaning against the 
window-frame, watching him with 
unutterable feelings. What should 
1 do? It was next to impossible for 
me to have another interview with 
Lady Anne before leaving. I thought 
it on the whole ad\ isable not to alarm 
bis suspicions by any such attempt, 
but to take my departure as quietly 
and quickly as possible: determin- 
ed, on reaching London, to commu- 
nicate immediate!}' with Mr G»ur- 
tbrope, his brother-in-law, with 
whom 1 had some little acquaint- 
ance, and with him suggest such 
measures as were necu ssary to se- 
cure the safety, not only of the Ba- 
ronet, but i»is wretched lady. This 
resolution formed, 1 felt anxious to 
be gone. As the poor Baronet’s co- 
gitations, however, seemed far from 
approaching a close, 1 found it nc- 
ccKsaiy to interrupt him. 

“ Well, Sir Henry,” said 1, moving 
fiotn the window-recess, u i must 
leave you, for I ha\ e many engage- 
ments in town.” 

“ Do you know, now,” said he, 
with a puzzled air. “ I positively 
cannot lemember what it was 1 had 
to think about I How very absurd ! 
What was it, now r” standing still, 
and corrugating his brows. “ Oh, 
it was whether it, would be proper 
for me to see Lady Anne before 1 

left* Ah,” said be briskly, “aye, so 

\t was — 1 recollect— why— see Lady 
Anne/r — No— I think not,” he re- 
plied, with au abrupt, peculiar tone 
and manner, as if displeased with 
the proposal. “ I will accompany 
you to the road, where you will 
iind the carriage in readiness to take 
you back to town.” He at the same 
time took from a povkeibook in 
his bosom pocket a note-case, and 

f ave me a check, by way of fee, of 
..500 1 

" By the way,” said he, abruptly, 
as arm-in-arm we walked down to 
the park gates, “ what, after all, are 
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we to do with Lady Anne ? How 
strange that we should have forgot- 
ten her ! Well, what step do you 
intend taking next r”— 1 sighed. 

* 1 must turn it over carefully iu 
my ruind, before 1 commit myself.*' 
“Ah, Sal lust ! — Priuiquttm tnci - 
pi a* — cumuli* > ; sod ubi cousulucric — 

btd ubi cornu* hicriSy Doctor 

“ Mailin' facto, opus stf, Sir Hen- 
ry,** I replied, humouring hi* recol- 
lection. 

“ Good. There never wh* any 
thing more curt and pretty.** He 
lepeated tin* sentence. “ Well, aud 
(Chat will wiu do r" 

“ l cannot precisely say at pre- 
sent ; but you may rely upon seeing 
me hete again tiiis eveniugr. 1 hope 
\ou will conceal it from Lady Anne, 
however, or it may alarm her.” 

“ Mind me, Doctor,” said he ab- 
ruptly, l»is fixtures clouding over 
tilth n stmnge expression, u 1 — 3 — 
will have no violence used.” 

“ Violence ! my dear Sir Henry ! 
violence ! God forbid!” 1 exclaim- 
ed, with uuaHected amazement. 

“Of coui'to, Doctor, I hold you 
persona/!.i 9 " laying a strenuous em- 
phasis on the last word, M 1 hold you 
jjrrMHiil/tf responsible for whatever 
measures may be adopted. Here, 
however, i< the carnage. 1 shall 
await your rein in with anxiety.” I 
shook him by the hand, and stepped 
into the chariot. 

“Good mmuirg-good morning, 
Sir Henry!” 1 exclaimed, ns tin; 
postilions were preparing to start. 
He put in 3tK head at the window, 
and in a honied torn* whimpered,— 
“On second thoughts. Dr — — , 1 shall 
decline any fur t hi r interference in 
the matter— at lea^t. to-day lie 
had scarcely uttered the last words, 
when the charjpt drove off, 

“ Hollo I hark ye, fellow ! stop ! 
stop!** shouted the Baronei at the 
top of his \ nice, “ stop, or I'll Jpe. /” 
The postilions, who, i observed, had 
set off at pretty near a gallop, seem- 
ed disposed to continue it ; but ou 
hearing the last alarming words, in- 
stantaneously drew up. 1 looked 
with amazement through Urn win- 
dow, and beheld Sir Henry hurry- 
ing towards us— fury in his features, 
and a pocket-pis lol in his extended 
right hand. 

“ Good God, Sir Henry!” I ex- 
claimed, terror-struck, # what can 


be the meaning of this extraordinary 
conduct V” 

“ A word in your ear, Doctor ” he 
panted, coming close tip to the car- 
riage door, 

“Speak, for Heaven's sake, speak, 
Sir Heiny.” said 1, leaning my head 
towards him. 

“ I suspect you intend violent 
measures towards rue, Doctor 

“ Against you ! Violent measures 
— against anybody ? — You art* dream* 
ing, Sir Henry ! ” 

*• Ah, I see further into your de- 
signs than you imagine, Doctoi — 1 
You wish to extract my seciet from 
me, for your own exclusive advan- 
tage. So, mark me — if you come 
again to Hall, you shall not re- 

turn alive — bohelpnu* ! Adieu !’* 

Ho strode lmughsily off, waved his 
hand to the terrified postilion*, and 
\vo soon lost fight of the unhappy 
madman. 1 threw myself hack in 
my seat completely bewildered. Not 
only my own personal safety, but 
that of Lady Amu* was menaced. 
What might not frenzy prompt him 
to do, during my absence, and on 
my return ? Full of these agitating 
thoughts, 1 rejoiced to find myself 
thundering townward, as fast as four 
horses could carry me, in obedii nee 
to the orders 1 had given the posfi- 
lions, the instant that Sir Henry fjuit- 
ted u£ At length vve leached a steep 
hill, that compelled us to slacken our 
pare, and give breath to our panting 
bom «. 1 opened lie* front window, 

and bespoke tin* nearest postilion. 

“ Boy, there! Are you in Sir Hen- 
ry’s service r ” 

“ No. sir, not exactly — but wo 
sanes him as much as thof we was, 
for the matter of that,” ho replied, 
touching his hat 

“ Were you surprised to see what 
occurred at starting ? ” 

“ No, sir, 1 ’ ho replied, lowering his 
tone, and looking about him, as if he 
expected to find the Baronet at hie 
heels. “ He's done many a stranger 
thing nor that, sir, lately 1 ” 

“I suppose, then, you consider 
him out exactly in liis right senses, 
eh V ” 

M It aVt for the likes o* me to say 
such a thing of my betters, sir; hut 
this I may make bold for to say, sir, 
if as how I, or any o* my feiloiv- 
sarvants, had done the likes o* what 
we*re latterly seen up at the Hail 
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there, they’d a* dapped us into jail 

or bedlam lone ago r* 

“ Indeed ! Why, what has been 
goine on ? ” 

“ You’ll not tell of a poor lad like 
me — will you, sir?” 

M Oh, no — you may be sure of that 
— I’ll keep your secret/' 

“ Well, sir,” said he, speaking 
more unconstrained ly, turning round 
in his saddle, full towards me — “ first 
and foremost, he's discharged ma, 
and Thomas here, my fellow- sarvaut, 
an' we takes up at the inu, a mile or 
so from the Hall ; likewise the coach- 
man and the footuiau ; likewise all 
the women Mu tants — always except- 
ing the cook, and my lady’s maid — 
and an’t ihtm a few sarvants for to 
do ait the vvoik of that great Hall ? 
An’t that strange-like, sir ? ” 
u Well, what else ? How does Sir 
Henry pass his time?” 

“ Pass his time, sir ? Why, sir, we 
hears from cook, as how he boils 
candles, sir,” quoth the fellow, grin- 
ning. 

14 Boils candles, sirrah ? What do 
you mean? Are you in earnest?” 

Yes, sir, T be indeed! He’ll hoi! 
as many as twenty in a day, in the 
rook's best saucepans ; and then he 
pours the most precious brandy into 
the me*** — wasting good hraudv — and 
then tli rows it all into a deep hole 
every night, that he has dug Tn the 
garden, ’ Twas no later nor yesterday, 
sir, cook told me all — how she Imp- 
elled to he squinting through the 
ev-hole, and no harm neither, sir, 
(axing your pardon) —when a man 
goes on in sirh ways ns them — and 
seed hint kneel down upon the dirty 
hearth, before the saucepan full of 
candles, as they were boiling, and 
pray sick gibberish — like ! ’* 

u Well ! ” said I, with a sigh, “ but 
what docs her Ladyship "all this 
while?” 

u Oh, sir, our poor lady is worn 
almost, in a manner, to skin and bone. 
She follows him about like a ghost, 
and cries her eyes out; but for all 
that she is so gentle-like, he’s 
woumly star® with her, and watches 
her just like a cat does a mouse, as 
one would say ! Once he locked her 
in her bedroom all day, and only 
gave her bread and water ! But the 
strangest thing is yet to come, sir 5 
he makes out mat k’e her that's mad f 
ao that for a long time, we all belie- 


ved it was so— for, sir, it’s only of 
late, that we began to see how the 
real ttuih of the matter stood, sir. 
Sir Henry was always, since we've 
known him, a bit queer or so, but 
steady in the main ; and as out poor 
lady was always mopish and inelan- 
cholic* like, it was natral we should 
give in to believe it was her that 
was, as one would say, melancholy 
mad, and so all true what Sir Henry 
said of her.” 

" Is Sir Henry ever violent ? ” 
“Lord, sir! Mrs Higuins, that’s 
the cook, tells strange tales of him 
just latterly. He bolts rreiy door, 
great and small, iu the Hall, with his 
own hands, every night, and walks 
about in it with a loaded blunder- 
buss ! ” 

“ Miss Sims,” said the further pos- 
tilion, ** that’s my lady's maid, told 
Mrs Higgins, and mIo* told my si-ter, 
who told me, as a secret, sir, that 
Sir Henry always sleeps every night 
with a bare drawn sword under his 
pillow% and a couple of loaded pis- 
tols stuck into the watch-pockets, as 
they call 'em, and frightens my Lady 
to death \\ ith his pranks ! ” 

l could scarcely believe what they 
were telling me. 

“ Why, my boy, I cannot believe 
that all this is tiue I ” 

“’Deed, sir, we wish i! ivaru’t I ” 
“ How long have //»/« known it? ” 
“ Only n day back, or so.” 

M And why did not you set off for 
London, and tell — 

“ Lord, sir — tts spread about that 
Sir Henry was mad ! Nobody would 
believe us, for he’s woundy cun- 
ning, and can talk as grav e as a judge, 
and as good as the parson, when ho 
chooses; an’ that?'' being ao, if we’d 
gone up to town with them stories, 
the great folk would ha’ come down, 
and he'd a' persuaded them it was 
all false — ana what would have be- 
come, of w?” 

“And what is become of the ser- 
vants? Are they all dumb ?” 

“ Yes, sir, in a manner, seeing as 
how they have been hound to silence 
by our poor lady, till slit* should tell 
them to give the alarm ; an' he's been 
too cunning latterly to give her op- 
portunity of doing so. She'll be 
main glad o’ your coming* 1*11 war- 
rant me, for scarce a fly dare leave 
the house but he’d be after It I** 
"JBrfve oa — drive on, boys, for 
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your Jives,” said I, finding we had at 
length surmounted the hiU, and di- 
rected them to go at once to the 
house of Mr Courthrope. Indeed 
there was not a moment to he lost, 
for it was clear that the madman’s 
suspicions were roused, indefinite as 
might be his apprehension ** ; and Jus 
cunning and violence, each equally 
to he dreaded, might prompt him to 
take some dangerous, if not fatal 
step, in my absence. Fortunately, 1 
found Mr Courthrope at home, and 
i in measurably shocked he was at my 
intelligence. It seemed that the Ba- 
ronet, aud he had been totally estran- 
ged for some months, owing to an 
affront, which he was now satisfied 
arose out of his unhappy relathe’s 
insanity. Our arrangement* were 
soon made. We exchanged the cha- 
riot in which i had returned to town, 
for a commodious carriage, calcula- 
ted to hold four or fhe persons, and 
dime off at once to the residence of 
Dr Y , one of the most eminent 

“ mad-doctorV a* they are some 
what unceremoniously denominated. 
Our interview was but brief. In 

le.-s than half an hour, Dr Y , Mr 

Courthrope, and I, with two keepers, 
deposited ourselves respectively 
within and without the vehicle, and 

set off direct for Hall. 

Mr Courthrope and 1 were sad 

enough; but little I)r Y was 

calm and lively as if he were obey- 
ing an invitation to dinner ! 

** Suppose H.irleigh should grow 
desperate — should offer resistance !” 
said Mr Courthrope, very pale. 

i( Nothing more likely.” replied Dr 
Y », coolly. 

** But what is to be done V My 
cousin was always an athletic man ; 
and now that the strength of mad- 
ness” — 

“ Pho, my dear sir, he would be 
but as a child in the hands of those 
two fellows of mine outside — like a 
wild elephant between two tame 
ones— ha, ha 1 ’* 

<f You, 1 dare say, have witnessed 
so many ot those scenes,” said I, 
with afftintsmiJe— for bis indifference 
hurt me; »t jarred upon my own 
excited feelings. 

* For Heaven’s sake— for Lady 

Anne's sake. Dr Y >” said Mr 

Courthrope agitatedly, as a sudden 
torn of the road brought us in sight 
«rt - — Hall, * let nothing like v io- 
lence be used.’* 
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“ Oh, most assuredly not. ’Tis a 
system I always eschewed. Never 
do by foul , what may be accomplish- 
ed by fair means. Our conduct will 
be regulated to a hair by that of Sir 
Henry. Only leave bin* to us, and 
— by hook or by crook, wc/Ji secure 
him.” 

" But, suppose be should have fire- 
arms,” said I; “ I know he carries 
them — he pointed a loaded pistol at 
me this morniug.” 

“ My dear Doctor, how did you 
know it was haded f *Tis what one 
would have called at the schools n 
gratuitous assumption ! Madmen 
have a vast penchant for teiriiying 
with fire-arm* ; but somehow they 
always forget the ammunition !" 

u But only put the case ; suppose 
Sir Heurv should have got posses- 
sion of a pistol ready loaded to his 
baud ! ” 

** ( ertainlv, in such a case, smrn - 
thing awkward might occur,” ie- 

plied Dr Y , seriously, “hut 1 trust 

a good deal to the effect of my* eye 
upon him from the first. ’Tis a kind 
of talisman among my patients — ha, 
ha !” 

“Poor Lady Anne!” exclaimed 
Mr Courtlirope, 44 what will become 
of her?” 

“ Ah ! she must be reasoned with, 
and kept out of the way : other* ise 
we may' expect a scene.'" replied 

matter-of-fact Dr Y . 

Now there iva&ncertain something 
about this my professional brother 
that was intolerable to me ; a calm, 
self-satisfied air, h smirking civility 
of tone and manner, tha», coupled 
with his truly dteadlul calling, and 
the melancholy enterprise which he 
at present conducted, really revolted 
me. How doleful — how odious — 
would he the jocularity of Jack 
Ketch ! Awl, again, when the Doc- 
tor, who was a well-bred man, saw* 
the sickening agitation of his two 
companions, there was an artificial 
adaptation of his manner, in the 
tones of his voice, and the expression 
of his features, that offended me, be- 
cause one felt it be Assumed, in 
consideration of our weakness ! He 
was, however, io his way, a celebra- 
ted and successful man, and I be- 
lieve deserved to be so. 

In due time we reached the park 

gates, and Dr Y , Mr Courthrope, 

and I, there alighted, directing the 
carriage to follow ins at a leisurely 
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ace to tbe hall* door. I rang the 
ell ; and, after waiting nearly a mi- 
nute or two, an oldftriy woman an- 
swered our summons. 

“Can we see Sir Henry Harleigh ?” 
enquired Mr Courthrope. 

“ No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“An d why not? My good wo- 
man, we mu,sl see Sir Henry imme- 
diately, on business of the highest 
importance.” 

“ Indeed ! Then you should have 
come a little earlier ! ” 

“ Come a little earlier *r” said 1 ; 
“ what do yon mean Y Sir Henry 
himself appointed this evening.” 

“Then it's clear he must have 
changed his mind; for he and my 
l.ady both sot off in a post-chaise- 
and font some two bouts ago, how- 
*>omevcr, and 1 dou’t Know where, 
tdiherj pet Imps you had better go 
after him ! ” 

Wo stood looking at one another 
in amazement. 

“ In v/hat direction did he go r" I 
eiujuit < d. 

“ Down the road, sir. He desired 
me to tell any one that, might call, 
that he was gone off to Wales.” 

I sighed with vexation and ahum; 
Mr Com tin ope looked pale with ap- 

pivhcrisiun; while Dr V , with 

ills eves hrdbrlosed, stood looking 
with a smiling inquisitiveness at the 
confident womau that was addressing 
O'*. A pjetfy stand-still weie we ar- 
rived iii ! W hat wu* now to be done Y 

“ Hejel” Mini Dr Y — in »n 
under lone, bet honing us to follow 
him to a little distance from the 
door. We did so. 

“ Pirn, pho ! ’ he whispered, ta- 
king our at ms into his — “ the woman 
is trifling with us. Sir Hem y is at 
this moment in the Hall— aye, as 
surely as we aie now here !” 

’* Indeed ! How can you. possi- 
bly” — 

Ah, he must be very clever, 
either sane or insane, that, can de- 
ceive M* in these matters! 'Tis all a 
tuck of Sir Henry’s — i’ll lay my life 
oift. The woman did not tell her 
tale naturally enough. Corne, we’ll 
search the Hall, however, before wo 
go back again on a fool’s errand! 
Come, my good woman,” said he, as 
we reascouded the steps, “ you have 
not told ua the truth. We happen 
to know that the Baronet and his 
lady are at this moment above stair#, 


for we saw him just now at the cor* 
ner of the window.” 

This cool invention confounded 
tint woman, and she began to hesi- 
tate. “ Come,” pursued our spokes- 
man, “you had better be candid ; for 
«v will be so — and tell you we are 
determined to search this Hall from 
one end to the other, from top to 
bottom — but we will fmd him we 
come to seek.” 

44 On, lord!” replied the woman, 
with au air of vexation. “ Voti must 
do as you please, gentlemen — I’ve 
gneu you my answer, and you’ll 
take the consequences.” 

With this she Jell us. After a 
short consultation, Mr Courthrope. 
volunteered to go through the pi in- 
oipal rooms alone, iu about ten 
minutes’ time he returned, not ha- 
ling seen anything of the fugitives, 
except a letter lying ou the library- 
table, in the Baronet’s frank, the ink 
of which was scarcely dry. It 
proved only, however, a blank eme- 
lope. We deter ruined toga the i to 
commence a strict search over the 
whole Hail. Kveiy room, however, 
we explored in vain, and began to 
dc.- pair ot success. The back diaw- 
iugruotn we examined again, hoping 
*to find some note or letter that might 
give us a clue to the Barouet’s re- 
peal. It commanded a fine view of 
the grounds ; and after standing for 
some moments at the window, nar- 
rowly scrutinizing every shiuh or 
tree that ive could lancy Sr Henry 
linking either in, or near — we turned 
together iu council once mine. 
Wliete could he be ? Had he leaily 
lefr the place Y We cast our ey* s pu 
the mantel-piece and table, on which 
were scattered vaiious papers, note 1 *, 
cauls, &c , and one or two volumes, 
with the Baronet’s imtnusciipt notes 
in the margin — and sighed. This, 
Mr Courthrope informed us, was 
Sir Henry’s fat omite room, because 
of the prospect it commanded. We 
could, however, see nothing to cast 
a ray of information upon the sub- 
ject of our enquiries. We deter- 
mined, then, to commence a rigorous 
search of the outer premises, but 
were delayed for a time by the vio- 
lence of the storm. The afternoon 
had been very gloomy, and at length 
the rain carno down iu torrents. The 
thunder rattled directly overhead, 
in fearful proximity, followed in ft 
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second or two by lightning of terrible 
vividness* Peal upon peal, flash 
after flash* amid the continued hiss* 
ing of the hail and heavy rain, fol- 
lowed one another, with scarce a 
minute's i liter mission. Nothing at- 
tracted the eye without, but the 
drenched gloomy grounds, ami the 
angry lightning-laden sky; a prospect 
this, which, coupled with thoughts 
of the melancholy errand on which 
we were engaged, completely de- 
pressed our "spirits — at least 1 can 
answer for my own. 

<f Gloomy enough work this, both 
within and without!** exclaimed Dr 

Y . 44 If Sir Henry is travelling, 

he will be cooled a little, l imagine.” 

“ What can he have done with 
Lady Anne ? I tremble for her safe- 
ty!” exclaimed Mr Cotirthropc. 

u Oh, you may depend she's safely 
stowed somewhere or other! These 
madmen are crafty beyond’*-— said 

l)r Y , when the doors of an old- 

fashioned oaken cabinet, which we 
had examined, hut imagined locked, 
were suddenly thrown wide open, 
and forth stepped the Baionet, in 
travelling costume, with a composed 
haughty air. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, calmly* 
44 are you aware of the consequences 
of what you are doing? Do you 
know that l am Sir Henry Burleigh, 
and that this happens to be my 
house? Bv what warrant — at whose 
command — do you thus presume to 
intrude upon my privacy?” 

He paused, his hand continuing 
extruded towards us with a com- 
immliftjr air. His posture would 
Imre charmed a painter. The sud- 
denness of his appearance complete- 
ly astounded Mr Courthrope and 
myself, but not so Dr Y— , the 

experienced Dr Y ! who, with a 

confident how and smile, stepped for- 
ward to meet Sir Henry almost at the 
moment of his extraordinary enttc^ 
just as if he had been awaiting it. 
Never, in my life, did 1 witness such 
a specimen of consummate self-pos- 
session. 

« Sir Henry, you have relieved 

us,” said Dr Y , with animation, 

** front Infinite embarrassment; we 
have been searching for you in every 
corner of the house l” 

“ You have been— starching — for 
me, sir I Your name!’* exclaimed 
the Baronet, with mingled hauteur 


and astonishment, stepping back a 
pace or two, and (hawing himself up 
to his full height. 

“ Pray , Sir Henry, relieve us, by 
saying where her ladyship is to be 
found !” pursued the imperturbable 

Dr Y . 1 could scarce tell why, 

but 1 frit that the Doctor had mas- 
tered the madman— as if by magic. 
The poor Baronet’s unsteady eye 

wandered from Dr Y to me, and 

from me to Mr Courthropc. 

“ Once more, sir, 1 beg the favour 
of your name ?** he repeated, not, 
however, with his former firmness. 

44 Dr Y replied that gentle- 

man, promptly, bowing low. 

The Baronet started. 44 Dr Y 

of r” he whispered, after a 

pause, in a low thrilling tone. 

44 Precisely — the same, at your 
service, Sir Henry,” replied the Doc- 
tor, again bowing. Sir Henry’s fea- 
tures whitened sensibly, lie turned 
aside, as if he could not bear to look 

upon Dr Y' , and sunk info n chair 

beside him, luunnurizur, “ Then lain 
ruined I” 

“ Do not. Sir Henry, distress your- 
self!” said Dr V , mildly, ap- 

proaching him — but he was motion- 
ed off with an air of disgust. Sir 
Henry’s averted countenance was 
full of horror. We stood perfectly 
silent and motionless in obedience 

to the hushing signals of Dr Y 

“George,” said Sir Henry, »u- 
dressina Mr Courthrope in afttltonnc 

tone, “ You are nor ruy enemy” 

“Dear, dear Henry !” exclaimed 
Mr Courthropc, running ton arda 
him, and grasping his band, w bile tin* 
tears nearly ovet flowed. 

" Go aud brine Lady Anne hither I” 
said the Baronet, his face still avert- 
ed, 44 you will find her in the sum- 
mer-house, awaiting my return !** 

Mr Courthropc, after on aflirma- 

tive nod from Dr Y and my*elf, 

hurried off on his errand, ami in a 
few moments returned, accompanied 
—or rather preceded by Lady A mm, 
who, in a travelling-dress, flew up 
the grand staircase," burst open the 
doors, and rushed into the room, 
almost shrieking, “ Where — where 
Is he f Dear, dear Henry l my hus- 
band I What have they done to yon ? 
Whither are they going to take y on? 
Oh, wretch !” she groaned, turning 
towards me her pale, bcamiiul 
countenance, full of desperation, 44 is 
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all this your doing {'—Love ! Jove!** 
addressing her husba»d—who never 
once moved from the posture in 
which he first placed himself in the 
chair, ** I am your wife ! Your own 
Aime !” and she flung her arms round 
hi* neck, kissing him with frantic 
vehemence. 

u 1 thought we should have a 

scene I” whispered Or Y in my 

ear, “’twna very wrong in me to 
permit her coming ! Pray be calm, 
my Lady,’* said he, “ do, for (Hod's 
sake — for pity’s sake — be calm,** be 
continued, apparently unnoticed by 
Sir Henry, whose eyes were, fixed 
ou the floor, as if he were in pro- 
found meditation. “ You w ill only 
aggravate his siifTeiings!” 

“Oh yes, yos/‘ she gMsped, ** I'll be 
calm !— Iam so !— There! I am very 
calm now \' r and site strained her 
grasp of Sir Henry with convulsive 
violence — he all the while pa^ivein 

her arms as a statue! Dr Y 

looked embarrass'd. “Tid* will 
never do — we shrill have Sir Henry 
becoming unmanageable/’ he whis- 
pered. 

“ Can 1 say a silicic word to vour 
ladyship, alone?” he empdied, soft- 

** So — no-no .*'* she replied, with 
moii'idul vehemence tin ouch her 
closed teeth--** you shall mix m> part 
me from my husband! Shall they, 
love ! dearest ."’* and loosing her em- 
brace foi a moment, she looked him 
in the face with an expression of 
ngnnizinjf tetrderne***, and suddenly 
mbi-ped her aims around him with 
the eueriry of despair. 

M Speak to her ladyship — calm her 
— ?/rcw alone, have the power/’ said 

Dr Y addressing Sir Henry, 

wlih the air of n man who expects 
to be— who h notes that he will bo 
obeyed. His voice seemed to recall 
the Baronet from n reverie, or rather 
rouse him from a tdatc of stupor, and 
he tenderly folded his lady in his 
arms, saying fondly, “Iludi, hush, 
dearest ! I will protect you !” 

” There ! there ! did you hear him ? 
Were these the words of— of— a— 
madman?” almost shrieked Lady 
Anne. 

u Hush, Anne ! my love ! my dear- 
cat, sweet Anne ! They say we 
must part 1” exclaimed the wretch* 
husband, in tones of thrilling 
pathos* wiping away the tears that 


Bliowered from his poor wife’s eyes* 
— ** but ’tin only for ft while** . 

“ They never shall ! they nkvru 
shall ! J won’t — i won’t— won't,” 
she sobbed hysterically. He folded 
her closer in his arms — and looking 
solemnly upwards, repeated the 
words, “ Take— oh take her to your 
care!” He then buistinto a loud 
laugh, relaxed his hold, and his 
wretched wife, fell swooning into the 
arms of Mr Courthrope, who in- 
stantly carried her from the room. 

“Mow, Sir Henry — not a moment 

is to be lost/* said Dr Y . “ Our 

carriage is at the door — you must 
step into it, and accompany us to 
town. Her ladyship will follow soon 
after, in your own carriage.” 

Ho rose and buttoned his e tut out 
“ What,” *aid he, eagerly, “ has his 
Majesty rtoiJy sent tonne, and in a 
Iriendly spirit? Hut/* mldnssing 
me, with n mysterious air, “ you’ve 
not betrayed me, have you ?” 

“ Never- and net er tan 1, dear Sir 
Henry/* 1 replied, with energy. 

“ Then I at once attend you, Dr 

V , Royalty must not bo trifled 

with. I suppose you have the sign- 

manual v ” Dr Y nodded ; and 

without a farther enquiry after Lady 
A urn*, Sir lLiny accompanied us 
flown stairs, took his hat ar.d walk- 
ing-stick from the hall-stand, drew 
on his cloves, ami, followed by Dr 

Y , stepped into the carnage, 

which set ofl’ at a rapid rate, and 
was soon out ot sight. 1 hastened, 
with a heavy heart, to the chamber 
xx hither Lady Anne hud been con- 
ducted. Why should 1 attempt to 
dilate upon the sufieiings 1 there 
v\ linefeed- -to exhibit my wretched 
patient vvii thing on the tack ot tor- 
ture? Sweet suffering lady! Your 
sorrows are recorded abate! Fain 
would f draw a curtain between your 
intense agonies, ami the cold scru- 
tiny of the utitiyinpAthixing wot Id ! 

From Lady Anne’s maid 1 gather- 
ed a dreadful corroboration of the in- 
telligence 1 bad obtained in the morn- 
ing/ True I found It to be, that every 
domestic, except herself and the cook, 
had been dismissed by the despotic 
Baronet j the former retaining her 
place solely through the peremptori- 
ness of his Lady ; the latter from ne- 
cessity. Why did not the disbanded 
servants spread the alarm ?— was ex- 
plained by the consummate cunning 
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with which Sir Henry, to the last, 
concealed his more violent extra va- 
uccs, and the address with which 
fixed upon Lady Anne the impu- 
tation of insanity, alleging frequent* 
ly, as the cause of dismissing his 
servants, his anxiety to prevent their 
witnessing the humiliation of his 
Lady. More effectually to secure 
himself impunity, he had supplied 
them liberally with money, and sent 
them into Wales! On one occasion 
he 2iad detected Kim* — the maid — 
In the act of running lioin the Hall, 
with the determination, atall hazards, 
of disclosing the fearful thraldom in 
which they weie kept by the mad- 
man ; but he seemed apprized of her 
movements — she fanned, even of 
her intentions— a* if by magic 
met her at the Hall gates, and threat- 
ened to shoot her, unless she di- 
stantly returned, ami on lit r knees 
took an oath of secrecy for the fu- 
ture. lie would not allow a stran- 
ger, or visitor of any description, 
under any pretence, to enter the pre- 
cincts of the Had, or anv member of 
his family, except as nbov e mention- 
ed, to quit them. lb‘ had prayeis 
three times a*day, and walked in 
procession ev cry day ;\t noon round 
the house— himself, hi* lady, her 
maid, and the cook ; with many other 
freaks of a similar nature. He got 
up at night, and paiaded with fire- 
arms about Ids grounds ! I under- 
stood that these palpable evidences 
of insanity had made their appear- 
ance only for a few da\a before the 
one cm which i had been summoned. 
Sir Henry, l found, h id always been 
looked upon as an eccentric mnn ; 
and he had tact enough to procut e 
his unfortunate harhj the sympathy 
uf his household, on the score ol im- 
becility. After giving the maid -such 
general directions as suggested thrrn- 
«<dves, to procure an immediate sup- 
ply of attendants, and to have the 
neighbouring apothecary called in on 
the slightest emergency — and enjoin- 
ing her to devote hei«elf entiief yto 
|»er unhappy lady — I returned to her 
chamber. The slight noise I made in 
opening and shutting the door start- 
led, her ladyship from the brief doze 
into which she had fallen a few mi- 
nutes before I quitted her bed-side. 
She continued in a .state of lament- 
able exhaustion ; and finding the 
aooUdng draught l had ordered for her 


was beginning to exhibit its drowsy 
agenc y, I resigned my patient into 
the hands of the apothecary whom I 
hud sent for, and hastened up to 
town, by one of the Loudon coaches 
which happened to overtake me. 

Late in the evening Mr Courtlirope 
called at my house and informed me 
that they had had a dreadful journey 
up to town. For the first mile or two 
the Baronet, lie said, appeared ab- 
sorbed iu thought. Heaowi, however, 
began to grow restless — then violent 
— and ultimately almost umnanaire- 
able. He broke one of the carriage 
windows to atoms, and almost strang- 
led one of the keepeis, whom it whs 
found necessiuy to summon to their 
assistance, by suddenly thrusting his 
hand into his neckerchief. He in- 
sisted on the horses’ heads being 
turned towaida the Hall ; and finding 
they paid no attention to his wishes, 
becan to utter the most Union table 
ci iev- which attracted many persons 
to the carriage. On reaching Somer- 
iield Hou«e, the private establish- 
ment of Dr V , whither it was 

thought advisable, in the first iu- 
stauce,ioconveythe Baronet, till other 
arrangements could be made— he 
became suddenly quiet. He trem- 
bled violently- his lace became pule 
as ashes, and he offered no opposi- 
tion to his being led at once from the, 
carriage into the house, lie imagined 
It was the Tower. H»* s«te in silent 
unm. lines'* f«>r a length of time, and 
then requested the ancmlance ot a 
emiplam, ami a solicitor. In upm.iti* 
intei view with the lormei, he tel! 
down upon his knees, confessing: that 
be hail seveial times attempted tin- 
life of Lady Anne, though he decla- 
red with sol imi asseverations that he 
was innocent of treason iu any shape, 
lie owned, with a contrite air, that 
justice had at length overtaken him 
in his evil career. He imagined, it 
seetned, as far a« they could gather 
fiom his exclamations, that he had 
that morning murdered his Lady ! 
On Mr Courthrupe taking leave of 
him for the evening, he wrung his 
hands with the bitterness of a con- 
demned criminal who is parting with 
Ids friends for ever, and iu Htuoiherftd 
accents warned him to resist the in- 
dulgence of unbridled pmmml 

Well-— a siugular—a woful day’s 
work had 1 gone through ; and I 
thanked God, that-putting out of 



'WfW r v **T , mm&* mm 

* #torida«ifeflfr* baftetiawdM 

IttfW only &mm 
from th* tewimm, iW horrid mm 
m? suspense, ftt several periods ot 
Abe d<iy,te*t ht Should suddenly pro* 
due* hie arms, add destroy* either 
IrfftiK^U oi hi* pur*ecutt>iaf Ala*, how 
soon might i expect Urn dbtreiwfng 
fieri et to make its appearance tn the 
duly newspapers, to become tlie 
subject ot cuuofeity Jiml hearties** 
speculation* JL leagued nnself to 
irst that nljfct, fttll of imUuiholy 
apprehensions foi Indy Anno, as 
well as the Bwonetj and my last 
left out thoughts were df th twkfol- 
n s to (Sod Jfoi the picsen iuon of 
my own reason hithuto,undet all the 
tumbles, anxutuh, and cxnt i»u»nts 
I h ul p cited thiou>!« tn hie f 
I (U let mined, on n^njr m the 
mot mng, to make fuc h mranj-c meats 
as wtm l d hue me t libci |j lo pay 
an eatlv vi*ii to Lady \nno, and 
nos o*i the point of steppm,* into my 
chanut, to him) thiouji my morn- 
ing round, when i (riuiuc roiled 
nptdty to the door, and in a t* n so- 
enud* l oil in 1 liu mill handing 
out Lids Anno Hailt u,h Deeply 
m ill d as she \sus, and muffled in an 
amp’* shift 1 1 sao at once the h ir- 
fid tifufrt ot he i jihterduy h tunny 
and exhaustion m hit coimUnnme 
and ti c hie t*it< nog gait Mu* almost 
svs oonc d ds ith tht c »kw t ot i eat lung 
the pat lour I mum learnt d hci ob- 
ject irt tun ry mg thus t< toss u , it w an 
toe airy into effect an final rei able de- 
termination —pom lath f — to attend 
p tsoimlly on Sir lltmj tun in 
tnechaiaitu oi lus mental wnftnt 


U perfectly useless (or me to 
expostulate — she listened with im- 
patience, and eieu icplied with as- 
petijy. 

" Former*)’* sake. Doctor, why 
do } ou pefaist m talk tng thus 't Do 
you tdsft to see me *di uc the fate of 
my unhappy husband '—You choke 
me— you suffocate mo* -4 cannot 
brnthe* *— *b« gasped. 

Lady Anne 1 ” said L 
taMdtf i* mine her cold white hand 
~*Wf to *i*i#oroe your feelings ! 
My ieorv^lpia for you, indeed f but 
tv atikffttt «<mae of duty forbids me to 
ymt A# raw lit thi« mutter. You 
your excite# feelings 
byaeebg Bit Henry 
“ JLi H witness the truth, 

! mwm I mu?* you that, tn my 
ufou tfxxv. ifo.^cxvrn 


«hto would k»w I «to d&et*l >«*• 
mine atfll mum Ida iirnrdmi^ih 
exetmd feelings— till bit sutthtfy 
would defy all ooUtrol-*und Heaven 
only know* what would be the 
confluence*, as wdi to bfm m to 
yaauelf.” 1 paused; the did no* 
reply. 

* l thank tiled, that he enables 
youi ladyship to Kama t^xoiWW! In 
these frying CfrccwnstanCes. Belj 
upon it, Providence will strdbgtbdn 
yon, and you w|U prove equal id 
this emCrc'enty *** 

u Oh, Doc tor,’* she murmured, 
clasping bei hands ever her fbee, 
w yc u < annul sympathise u itli me; 
j »u ( atmot feel how wretched— bow 
d< solatc 1 atn ! What will beesane of 
in' 1 * V\ hither shall I go to &rget 
iiijm It ' Oh, my cbJld— my chrfd— 
in} ( htld fM she gfoaned, and fell 
hack senseless. Jt was long befotW 
our attentions succeeded in temt 
i uig her to eonsciousnass. U^batau 
obpit she tky In my Jidfisfe ar tmi 
I!« i beautiful features were cdftfaitd 
white as those of a ntarble bust; th* 
dew ot agony was oo hei brow , free 
him ua8 all dishevelled; arid thtw 
— pi os ti ate and beait biWken— sbe 
looked one on w honwmist ortune frad 
dealt h< 1 he'iv lent blow ? As soon as 
she was sufficiently recovered, ah* 
jnldcdto m> v\ Ue*s cntreatb‘B, < aua 
suffeted herself to be conducted up 
to bed— and promised there So^await 
my letuin, when I would bring her 
tidings ot Sir Henry. In (wo orthr** 
houiV time, l was able to calf at 
Some rfield House. 1 found fiorn Uf 

Y , u ho told me that suth cases 

ueie a) n ays iuctuadjog— that Sfr 
llanry’s demeanonr had undergone 
a sudden change. He Itad, mtt* 
gi cat violence attft bokitei ortsdeis, 
sunk into contempfafrve csdtxnssst 
and mefancholy. On entering m* 
dudn^er— where there wne every 
comfort and efegamps suited to by 


flta seated at a desk 
ived an* couneous- 


statfon— t fi 

writing. Hi _ 

ly j and but for thai strange wild- 
ness of the eye, of which no madman 
can dicost hynsclf, there was no eg- 

K trance dftbe awful fctoge vlikdi 
dcotn* ocerbloi. 




Ym why^drcb sir , *&*&&*» 




5 SPQ, $b Henry /’ said % 4raw- 
a^jAftr . to /tbe table «t which 
:‘*m w&vkting~2* t hope your pre- 

S t residence k made as com for t- 

e iiif ^Ircimisttoccs”— *— *- 
“I neither deserve nor desire any 
iking agreeable,” lie replied, gloom- 
ily, f ^J know-— I feel it ell ; I am 
conscious of my deep degradation ; 
but of the particular offence for which 
I am arrested, 1 solemnly declare 
that I am innocent* However/* he 
concluded, abruptly, “ 1 must not 
be diverted from what 1 am do- 
ing,” and inclining politely towards 
toe, be resinned his pen, I sat watch- 
ing him in silence for some minutes. 
He seemed to be unconscious of my 
presence— ^completely absorbed with 
what be was doing. I was turning 
about in jay mind how I could best 
* introduce the topic I wished, w hen 
be suddenly asked me, without re- 
moving bis eyes from the paper, how 
I bad left Lady Anne. 

u I am glad you ask after her, Sir 
Henry— for she is afraid you are of* 
, fended with her.” 

“ $ot a t all— not the least! It is 
$urqly l who am the offender,” lie 

replied, with a sigh. 

“Jndeed! her ladyship does not 
think to, however ! She is in town — 
at my house : will you permit me to 
bring ke^bere f ” 

« *t\Vhy— why— do the regulations 

bf Ibis place admit of females com- 
? ^ingjf” bg asked, with a puzzled air. 
Proceeding to ask, in a breath — 
“ Has any thing furthpt transpired ? ” 
4< |i tilling,” I replied, not know- 
ing towbat.be alluded*. 

“ Will she be calm 'r 
* Why otherwise, Sir Henry ?” 

, “ Or object to your being present 
all the while ?” 

" So— 1 am pure she will not,” 
Mind— I cannot bear her to 
bring any bells with her I ' r 
iV . “ ! Rely upon it, Sir Henry, you 
; shall not be annoyed.” 

V ^ W«U-*thait Ijbeg you will leave 
present, that I may pre- 
' the interview. Had we not 

age a short hand writer to 
rou know dm might say 
jo F motomt*” 
i Wl oee that every thing w 

In two hours* time* Sir 
j/ouwill b$ prepared f” 
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Be resumed hie pen, and 

I withdrew. There seemed little to 
b apprehended from the interview, 
provided he retained his present 
burnout, and Lady Anne could over- 
come her agitation, and control her 
feelings. 

On returning home, I found her 
ladyship bad risen, and was sitting 
with my wife, in tears— but more 
composed than I had left her. I told 
her how calm and contented Sir 
Henry appeared— and the satisfac- 
tion with which lie received the pro- 
posal of her visit : she clasped her 
bands together, and assured me, 
with a faint hysteric laugh, how very 
happy she was ! Presently she be- 
gan to convince me that I need he 
under no apprehension for her— and 
repeated her conviction that she 
should preserve a perfect composure 
in £ir Henry's presence, over and 
over again, with such increasing ve- 
hemence, os ended in a violent fit of 
hysterics. My heart heavily mis- 
gave me for the event of the inter- 
view — however, there was nothing 
for it but to try the experiment. 

About six o’clock, her ladyship, 
together with her sister. Lady Julia 
— — , who had been handily summon- 
ed from the country, and Mr Co ur- 
thrope, drove with me to Somoriicld 
House, They were all shewn into 

the drawingroom, where Dr Y 

and 1 left them, that we might pre- 
pare hie patient for the visit. Dr 

V saw no objection to the whole 

party being admitted : so, in a mo- 
ment's time, we iutioduced the 
wretched couple to one another. 

“Ah, Henry!” exclaimed Lady 
Anno, the moment she saw him, 
rushing into his arms— where she 
lay for a while, silent and motionless. 
I suspected she bad fainted. 

“ Julia— is that you? How are 
you?” enquired the Baronet, with 
an easy air, still holding Ida wife 
in his arms. She sobbed violently. 
* Hush, Anne, hm)i ! ” — ho whisper- 
ed. “ You must he calm ; they allow 
no noise here, of my Kind. They 
will order you to leave the room I— 
Besides— you disturb me — so that f 
shall never be able to get through 
the interview I” All this was stud 
with the coolest composure \ as if he 
were quite unconscious of being the 
object of his wife’s agonising atten- 
tions* Her sobs, however, became 
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louder and louder. “Silence, Anne !” 
said the Baronet* stonily; u this i« 
foolish !” Her arms Instantly fell 
from around him* for she bad swoon- 
ed — and I bore her from the room- 
Egging the others to continue till 
my return. I soon restored my suf- 
fering patient by a potent draught of 
sal volatile— and enabled her once 
more to return to her husband’s pre- 
sence. We were all seated— but con- 
versation languished. 

“ It is now my bitter duty/* said 
the Baronet* with a serious air, 
breaking the oppressing silence , u to 
explain the whole mystery. Have 
you firmness, Anne, to bear it?” — 
She nodded — “ And in the presence 
of so inauy persons?” Again she 
nodded— to speak was impossible. 

“ Perhaps we had better leave ?” 
said I. 

u No — not one of you, unless you 
wish. The more witnesses of truth 
the better/’ — replied the Baronet- 
proceeding with much solemnity of 
manner—* 1 I am not— I never was — 
a dishonourable man; yet l fear it will 
be diffie.ultto persuade you to believe 
me, when you shall have heard all. 
The dreadful secret, however, must 
come out; I feel that iny recent con- 
duct requires explanation— that dis- 
guise is no longer practicable, or 
watting, The hand of God has 
brought me hither, and is heavy up- 
on mb— you see before you a wretch 
whom Hb has marked with a curse 


rkialfcg %l* oyw toward* her— * will 
forsake me. 1 am no Baronet”— lie 
paused— he V*# evidently striving to 
Stifle strong emotions— 4 * ! have no 
right either to the tide— which I have 
disgraced — the fortune which I have 
wantonly squandered— the hand I 
have dishonoured.” His lips, despite 
iris, efforts at compression, quivered, 
and his cheeks turned ashy pale. 
“ But I take God to witness, that at 
the time of my marriage with this 
noble lady,** pointing with a trem- 
bling hand to Lady Anne* * I knew 
not what 1 know now about this 
matter— tbat another was entitled to 
stand in my place, and enjoy the 
wealth and honours — what— does it 
not, then, confound you all?”— he 
enquired, finding that we neither 
looked nor uttered surprise at what 
lie said— u Nothing like agitation at 
the confession f Is it, then, no news? 
Are you all prepared for it ? Has, 
then, my privacy — my confidence- 
boon violated ? How is this, Lady 
Anne ?” he pursued, with increasing 
vehemence — ** Tell me, Lady Anne, 
is it you who have done this ?” The 
poor lady forced a faint smile into 
her pallid features— a smile as of 
fond incredulity. “ Ha ! cockatrice ! 

away** he shouted, springing 

from his chair, and pacing about the 
room in violent agitation. Lady 
Anne, with a faint shriek was borne 
out of the room a secondtime insen- 
sible. 


heavier than that of Cain I” 

He paused for a moment, and turn- 
ed over the leaves of his manuscript, 
as if preparing to read from them. 
Wo ail looked aud listened with un- 
feigned astonishment. There was 
something about his manner that 
positively made me begin to doubt 
the fact of his insanity — and I was 
almost prepared to hear him ac- 
knowledge that for some mysterious 
or another, he had but been 

r a _ . 


and motionless as a statue, sat near 
him, her eyes riveted upon him with 
a dreadful expression of blended 
fondness, agony, and apprehension* 
u Behold, then, in me*** conti* 
aued Sir Henry, in a stern under* 
tone—" an Impostor. The world 
III! *?° n the Btory ; friends 

despise me; the House of Com- 


u Yes,” continued the Baronet* In - 
a high tone, regardless of the pre- 
sence of his keeper, whom his vio- 
lence hurried back into the room, 
“ that false woman has betrayed 
me to disgrace and ruin! She has 
possessed herself of my' fatal secret, 
and turned it to my destruction! 
But for her it might hard slept hi- 
therto I 11a I— /Aw is the secret that 
has so long lain rankling at my heart 
—blighting my reason— driving me 
to crime— making my continual com- 
panion — the Devil— the great fiend 
himself— and Hell all around me l 
Ob, X am choked f I am burnt up! 

I cannot bear B I Whk£ Dr Y-<~> 
have gnu nothing to say to 
you have secured toe in your tow# 
Are you leagued with iMf Awe# 


T — uiv nuuQD Vi wia* 

wwjate-will repudiate me* relatives 
wMl 4l*w» an; mj wife 


wffiTtocwne *f ml 
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— /* addressing me, who bad re- 
turned to whisper to Mr Courthrope, 
44 speak to me. 

u While you are raring thus, it 
would he useless. Sir Henry ” 

f ‘ Sir Henry I Do you, then, dare 
to mock me to my face ?” He paused, 
stopped full before me, and seemed 

meditating to strike me. Dr Y 

came beside me, and the wretched 
madman instantly turned on his heel, 
and walked to another part of the 
room. Again he com men red walk- 
ing to ana fro, his arms folded, and 
muttering, — 44 The Commons, I sup- 
pose, will he impeaching me— ha, 
ha, hat — and thus etuis Sir Henry 
Rarleigh, Baronet, member for the 

county of ! Ah, ha, ha ! What 

will X , and V , and Z ” 

naming well-known individuals in 
the Lower House, ** what will they 
eay to this ! What will my constitu- 
ents say ! They will give me a public 
dinner again ! The pride of the coun- 
ty will be there to meet me V J 

Mr Courthrope caused Lady Anne 
and her sister, as soon as the for- 
mer could be removed with safety, 
to be conveyed to his own resi- 
dence, which" they reached, happily, 
at the same time that Mrs Cour- 
thrope — one of Lady Anne’s inti- 
mate friends — * returned from the 
country, to pay her suffering relative 
every attention that delicacy and af- 
fection could suggest. What now 
was the situation of this once happy 
---this once brilliant — this once en- 
vied couple ! Sir Henry — in a mad- 
house; Lady Anne — heart-broken, 
and, like Rachel, 44 refusing to be 
comforted' 1 * All splendour faded — 
the sweets of wealth, rank, refine- 
ment, loathed ! What a commentary 
on the language of the Royal Sufferer 
in Scripture— 4 And iu my prospe- 
rity, I said, 1 shall never be moved. 
Lord, by thjr favour thou hast made 
my mouotaiu to stand strong : thou 
didst hide thy face, and I was trou- 
bled.”* 


The ravings of Sir Henry, on the 
occasion last mentioned, of course 
passed away from my recollection, 
m&y other of his insane ex- 
travaganoe*, till they were sudden- 


ly revived by the following para- 
graph in a morning paper, which 
some days afterwards 1 read breath- 
lessly and incredulously. 

" We understand that the lament- 
able estrangement, both from reason 
and society, of a once popular and 
accomplished Baronet, is at length 
discovered to be connected with 
some extraordinary disclosures made 
to him some time ago concerning 
the tenure by which he at present 
enjoys all his large estates, and the 
title— as it is contended— wrong- 
fully. The new claimant, who, it is 
said, has not been long in this coun- 
try, and is in comparatively humble 
circumstances, has intrusted the pro- 
secution of his rights to au eminent 
solicitor, who, it is whispered, has at 
length shaped his client's case in a 
form fit for the investigation of a 
court of law ; and a very formidable 
case, we hear, it is reported will be 
made out If it should he success- 
ful, the present unfortunate posses- 
sor, in addition to being stripped of 
all he holds in the world, will have to 
account for several hundred thou- 
sand pounds. The extensive and 

distinguished connexions of Sir , 

have, we understand, been thrown 
into the utmost consternation, and 
have secured, at ail enormous ex- 
pense, the highest legal assistance in 
the country.” 

Wonder, pity, alarm, perplexity, 
by turns assailed me, on reading this 
extraordinary annunciation, which 
squared with every word uttered by 
the Baronet on the occasion I have 
alluded to, and which we considered 
the mere hallucination of a madman. 
Could, then, this dreadful— this mys- 
terious paragraph — hove any founda- 
tion iu fact ? Was It this that had 
shaken, and finally overturned. Sir 
Henry’s understanding? And did 
Lady Anne know it? Good God, 
what was to become of them ? Would 
this forthwith become the topic of 
conversation and discussion, and my 
miserable patients be dragged from 
the sacred retreats of sorrow and 
suffering, to become the subjects of 
general enquiry and speculation? 
Alas, by how slight a tenure does 
man hold the highest advantages of 
life f 6 
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The Baronet's Bride. 
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I had proposed calling at Mr Com** 
tbropes that day, to sea Lady Anne. 
I should possibly have an opportu- 
nity, therefore, of ascertaining whe- 
ther this newly-discovered calamity 
cons tinned an ingredient of that 
** perilous stuff” which weighed up- 
on her heart* 

What an alteration had a fortnight 
worked on Lady Anne I lu her bed- 
chamber, when I entered, were her 
sister. Lady Julia, Mrs Courthrope, 
and her maid ; the latter of whom 
was propping up her mistress in bed, 
with pillows* How wan was her 
once lovely face,— how wasted her 
figure 1 There was a tearless agony 
in her eye, a sorrowful resignation in 
her countenance, that spoke feelingly 
the 

4 ‘ Cruel jjriof that back'd away ber heart 
Lusceo, unknown of others ! *’ 

44 And what intelligence do you 
bring from Souicrfiela to-day, Doc- 
tor T } she whispered, after replying 
to my enquiries about her health. 

“ 1 have not seen him to day, but 
I hear that he continues calm. His 
bodily health is unexceptionable.” 

44 Is that a favourable sign ?” she 
enquired faintly, shaking her head, 
as though she knew to the contrary. 

44 It tuny he, and it n my not, ac- 
cording to circumstances. But how 
is your ladyship to-day V” 

J* Oh, so better ! I really feel 
getting quite strong — don’t you think 
no, Julia?” said the feeble sufferer. 


** Indeed he does !° she replied, 
sadly; 44 what new delusion has made 
its appearance Y* 

** Oh, nothing new ; he adheres to 
the belief that he is not the true 
Baronet ; that he has no title to the 
fortune he holds!" No one made 
any reply; and I felt infinitely cha- 
grined and embarrassed on account 
of having alluded to it. I mentioned 
another subject, but in vain. 

** Doctor, you must know it to be 
true, that there is another who 
claims our fortune P* whispered 
Lady Anne, a few minutes after- 
wards. I endeavoured to smile it 
off. 

44 You smile. Doctor ; but my poor 
husband found it no smiling." — She 
sobbed hysterically. ‘ And what if it 
is true/’ she continued, 4< that we are 
beggars— that my child— oh! — I could 

bear it all, if my poor Henry" 

her lips continued moving, without 
uttering any sound ; and it was plain 
she had fainted. I bitterly regret- 
ted mentioning the subject; but we 
had frequently talked about other 
crotchets of Sir Henry’s by his lady’s 
bedside, without calling forth any 
particular emotion on her part. No 
allusion of any kind ha t been since 
made to the topics about which Sir 
Henry raved on the last occasion of 
Lady Anne’s seeing him* by any 
member of the family ; and l thought 
my mentioning it would prove either 
that Lady Anne was in happy igno- 
rance of the circumstances, or that 


Lady Julia sighed in sildhce. they constituted a chief source ofher 

44 i shall be able to get about in a wasting misery. The latter, alas ! 
few days,” continued L-uly Anne, proved to he the case! She lay for 
“ and then— don’t be so angry, Ju- some minutes rather like a delicate 
Ha!— once at Somer field — I — I know waxen figure before us, than actual 
X shall revive again! i know I shall flesh and blood. Never did I see 
dkyf you do not give me my way.—' any one fade so rapidly ; hut what 
Do, dear Doctor, her snowy atte- anguish had been hers for a long pe- 
nuated fingers gently seized and riod ! And this poor wasted *«£• 
corapreRsed my hand, — “do persuade ferer was relying upon being the 
them to he reasonable ! You can’t nurse of her husband in a fortnight's 
think how they torment me about time ! Ob, cruel delusion ! X left 
it !— They don’t know what my feel* her, apprehensive that when matters 
fugs ire —she could utter no more* assumed a more favourable aspect, 
i endeavoured to pacify her with a a fortnight would see her more than 
general promise, that if she would half-way towards the grate* 
keep herself from fretting tor a forfr. * f Doctor,” whispered Lady Jtdia 

night, end was then sufficiently re- to me, as I descended the stairs, 
covered, X would endeavour to Bring * have you seen that frightful para* 
about what she wished. graph In this day's newspaper ? 

M #©or Sir Henro,” said I, after a ”1 have* my lady— and <-r , 

pause, addressing Lady Julia,* takes "So has my poor kMer! i*« 

*trat$e notions Into his head.” terrupted |«ur ?Jo§yabil» * 
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aerally read over the newspa- 
pers before they are shewn to her, 
ms eke inslate on seeing them— but 
this morning it unfortunately hap* 
pened that Sims took it up to her at 
once. Poor girl ! she soon saw the 
fatal paragraph, and I thought she 
would have died*' 

* Indeed — indeed, my lady, I 
never can forgive in y seif,” said I, 
wringing my hands. 

u Kay, Doctor, you are wrong. I 
am glad you have broken the ice; 
she must be talked to on the subject, 
but we dared not begin.” 

fi Pray, bow long has ber lady- 
ship known of it ?” 

u I believe about six months after 
Sir Henry became alarmed about it ; 
for, at first, he disbelieved it, and 
paid* no attention to it whatever. He 
was never aware, however, that she 
knew the secret source of his anxie- 
ty and illness ; and as she saw him 
so bent on concealing it from her, she 
thought It more prudent to acquiesce. 
Fancy, Doctor, what my poor sister 
must have suffered! She is the 
noblest creature in the world, and 
could have borne that which has 
almost killed her husband, and quite 
destroyed bis reason. People have 
noticed often his strange manner j 
and circulated a hundred stories to 
the discredit of both, which Anne 
has endured without a murmur, 
often when her heart was near break- 
ing! Alas ! I am afraid she will sink 
at last!” She hurried from me, 
overcome by ber emotions, and l 
drove off, not much less oppressed 
myself. 

During the next few weeks, I vi* 
sited, almost daily, both Sir Henry 
and Lady Anne. It was a dreadful 
period for the former, whose malady 
broke out into the most violent par- 
oxysms, rendering necessary re- 
straints of a very severe character. 
Who could have believed that he 
was looking on the once gay, hand- 
some, accomplished, gifted Baronet, 
In howling maniac, whom 1 once 
or twice shuddered to see chained 
to a atejde In the wall, or fastened 
down m an iron-fixed chair, his 
h*p& close shaven, his eyes blood- 
Ob«t and Staring, his mouth distort- 
ed, Uttering the most tremendous 
imprecations I I cannot describe the 
nutation* that agitated me as I pass- 
ed from this irfghtfvl figure, to the 


bedside of the peaceful, declining 
sufferer, his wife, buoying her up 
from time to time with accounts of 
fete improvement ! How 1 trembled 
as I told the falsehood 1 

Sir Henry’s bodily health conti- 
nued to improve ; his flesh remained 
firm ; the wilder paroxysms ceased, 
and soon assumed a mitigated form* 
In his eye was the expression of 
settled Insanity ! I corneas I began 
to think, with the experienced Dr 
Y , that there was little reason- 

able hone of recovery. His case 
assumed a different aspect almost 
dally. He wandered on from delu- 
sion to delusion, each 'absurdcr than 
the other, ami more tenaciously re- 
tained . Ou one occasion, after great 
boistorousnesB, lie became suddenly 
calm, called for twenty quires of 
foolscap, and commenced writing 
from morning to night, without fu- 
termisaion, except for his meals*. 
This, however, remained with him 
for nearly three weeks ; and the re- 
sult proved to be a speech for the 
House of Commons, \ indicating his 
alleged ill-treatment of Lady Anne, 
and lua claims to his title and 
estates I It must have taken nearly 
a fortnight to deliver ! He insisted 
on his keeper, a very easy- tempered 
phlegmatic fellow, hearing him read 
the whole — good occupation for a 
week— when the Baronet tired iu 
the middle of his task. He always 
auaod on my entrance ; and when 
once requested him to procevil in 
iny presence, ho declined, with a 
great air of offended dignity. I se- 
veral times introduced the name of 
Lady Anne, curious to see its effect 
upon him; he heard it with indiffer- 
ence, once observing, “ that he had 
formed a plan about tier which would 
not a little astonish certain persons.” 
I represented her feebleness — her 
emaciation. He said coldly, that he 
was sorry for it, but she had brought 
it upon herself, quoting the words, 
u Thus even-handed justice,” Ac. 
He adopted a mode of dress, that 
was remarkably ridiculous, and often 
provoked me to laughter, in spita 
of myself— a suit of tightly-fitting 
jacket and pantaloons, made of 
green baize, with silk stockings and 
pumps. His figure was very ele- 
gant and well-proportioned, hut in 
this costume, and with his hair cut 
jdose upon his head, looked most 




painfully absurd. This was Sir 
Henry Harleigh, Baronet, M. P. for 

the county of husband of the 

beautiful Lady Anne — , master of 
most accomplish merits, and owner 
of a splendid fortune ! Thus habit- 
ed, I have surprised him, mounted 
on a table in the corner of life room, 
haranguing his quiet keeper, with 
all the vehemence of parliamentary 
oratory; and on my entrance, he 
would sneak down with the silliest 
air of schoolboy shame ! He became 
very tractable, took his meals regu- 
larly, and walked about in a seclu- 
ded part of the grounds, without 
being mischievous, or attempting to 
escape. And who shall say that he 
was not happy ? Barring a degra- 
dation, of which only others were 
sensible, what had he to trouble 1dm ? 
Where, in this respect, lay the dif- 
ference between Sir Henry, wan- 
dering from delusion to delusion, 
revelling in variety, and the poet, 
who always lives in a world of 
dreams and fancies all his own ? 

Ami Lady Amm — the beautiful — 
the once lively Lady Anne — was 
drooping daily ! Alas, in what a 
situation were husband midwife! I 


said appeared to centra certain spe- 
culations then afloat— a long letter, 
purporting tocome from the solicitor 
of the individual preferring the fear- 
ful claim alluded to. ft stated the 
affair at some length, and concluded 
by requesting certain information, 
which, said the writer, might possi- 
bly have the effect of convincing his 
client of his error, and conducing to 
the abandonment of his claim. This 
shocking letter at length roused the 
Baronet from his lethargy. Several 
portions of it tallied strangely with 
particular passages in the family his- 
tory iff Sir Henry, who instantly 
hurried with consternation to his so- 
licitor, by whom his worst appre- 
hensions were aggravated. Tsoi that 
the lawyer considered his client’s 
case desperate ; but ho at once pre- 
pared his agitated client for a long, 
harassing, and ruinous litigation, and 
exposure of the most public nature. 
It cannot be wondered at that a sense 
of his danger should prey upon his 
feelings, and give him that disturbed 
manner which occasioned the specu- 
lations, hints, and innuendoes, men- 
tioned in an early part of this paper, 
lie anxiously concealed from his 


could not help likening them to a lady the shocking jeopardy in which 
noble tree, wreathed with the grace- their ait on earth was placed ; and 
ful, the affectionate ivy, and blasted the constant effort and constraint— 
by lightning — rending the one asun- the withering anxiety — the long- cou- 
rier, and withering tlm other. For tinued apprehensions of ruin— At 
so in truth it seemed. Lady Anne length disordered, and finally over- 
was m idently sinking under her sor- threw his intellects. What was the 
rows. Alt the attentions of an idol- precise nature of his adversary’s pro- 
ving family, backed by the fond tensions, 1 am unable to state tecli- 
sympathies of 44 troops of friends” ideally. 1 understand it consisted of 
— even the consolations of religion au alleged earlier right under the 
— seemed alike unavailing ! entail To support Ids claim, every 

The reader has not yet, howercr, quarter was ransacked for evidence 
been put into distinct possession of by his zealous attorney, often in a 
the cause of all this devastation. inautter highly indelicate and offen- 
It seems that shortly after his mar- sive. The upstart made his preten- 
riage, his solicitor suddenly travelled sions as public as possible ; and a 
to the Continent after him, to com- most imprudent overture made by 
xnumcatc the startling— but in the Sir Henry's solicitor, was unscrupu- 
Barenet’ff estimation ridiculous— in- lously — triumphantly— seized upon 
telligeuce, that a stranger was laying by his adversary, and through his 
claim to all he held in the world, of means at length found its way into 
title tutd fortune. The lawyer at the newspapers. The additional 
length returned to England, over- vexation this occasioned Sir Henry 
persuaded by the Baronet, to treat may be readily imagined ; far, indo- 
the matter with contemptuous iadff- peodently of his mortification at the 
ference; and nothing further**™ circumstance, it was calculated roost 
in fact heard for some months, till, seriously to prejudice his interest*; 
soon after Sir Henry's return, he re- and when he kept ever before m* 
csived one evening— m his club*-* ftgoaiaed eyes thedayeftritf whjdb 
drcuautaace which I have Wore wm* 
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c&tefitrepi m, he aunk under the 
mighty oppression. Lady Anne had, 
despite her husband’* attempts at 
secrecy, for some time entertained 
faint suspicions of the truth ; but as 
he obstinately, and at length sternly 
interdicted any enquiry cm her part, 
and kept every document under lock 
and key, be contrived to keep her 
comparatively in the dark. He fre- 
quently, however, talked in hi# sleep, 
and often did she lie awake listening 
to his mysterious expressions with 
sickening agitation. The illness of 
Sir Henry and his lady, together 
with its occasion, were now become 
generally known ; and the cruel 
paragraph in the morning paper 
above copied, was only the precursor 
of many similar ones, which at length 
went to the extent of hintiug, gene- 
rally, the nature of the new claim* 
ant’s pretensions, with the grounds 
of Sir Henry’s resistance* 

Recollecting the event of Lady 
Anne’s last interview with Sir Hen- 
ry, the reader may imagine the vex- 
ation and alarm with which, at the 
time the imagined I had fixed, I 
heard her insist upon the perform- 
ance of my promise. Racked by the 
entreaties of her relatives, ami my 
conviction of the danger that might 
attend such a step, I positively re- 
fused* It was in vain that she im- 
plored, frequently in an agony of 
tears, occasionally almost frantic at 
our opposition — we were all inex- 
orable. During a month’s interval, 
how ever, very greatly to my surprise 
and satisfaction, her health sensibly 
Improved. We had contrived to 
some extent to occupy her attention 
with agreeable pursuits, and had 
from time to time soothed her with 
good accounts of Sir Henry. Her little 
son, too — a charming creature— was 
perpetually with her ; and his prat- 
tle served to amuse her through 
many a long hour. She was at length 
able to leave her bed, and spend 
several hours down stairs ; and un- 
der such circumstances, she renew- 
ed her importunities with better suc- 
cess., 1 promised to see Sir Henry, 
and engaged to allow her an inter- 

M S could be brought about 
la order to ascertain this 
called one day upon the 
who still continued at 
Smer&eM House, though several of 
III relatives had expressed a wish 


. that he shouldbe removed to private 
quarters. This, however, 1 opposed, 
jointly with Dr Y— *, till the Ba* 
ronet had exhibited symptoms of 
permanent tranquillity. I found no 
alteration in the mode of his apparel. 
If his ridiculous appearance shocked 
me, u liat must be its effect on his 
unhappy lady ? lie wore — as he 
did every day — his tight-fitting green 
baize, [whftt'firat put it into his head. 
I am at a loss to imagine,] and hap- 
pened to be in excellent humour; 
for he had just before beaten a crazy 
gentleman in the establishment at 
chess. He was walking to and fro, 
rubbing his hands, detailing his tri- 
umph to his keeper with great glee, 
and received uie with infinite cor- 
diality. * # 

44 What should you say to seeing 
company, Sir Henry V — Will you re* 
ceivc a visiter it I bring one ?” 

“ Oh, yes — happy to sen them — 
that is, any day but to-morrow - 
any day but lo-tnoirow,” he re- 
plied brUkJy; u lor to morrow I 
shall be particularly engaged: the 
fact is, l am asked to dinner with 
the king, and am to play billiards 
with him.” 

“ Ah! I congratulate you! Ami, 

pray, does hia majesty come to So* 
iticrfieid, or doyou goto Wimlsoi r” 
** Go to Wiudsm Lord (dess 
you, his Majesty lives Acre — this is 
his palace ; and I am one ol his re- 
sident lords in waiting ' Wire jou 
not aware of that r” 

“ True — true; but at what hour 
do you wait ot» his majesty Y* 

(i Three o'clock precisely — to the 
millionth part of a sec ond.” 

“ IJem l — Suppose, then, X take 
the opportunity of bringing my 
friend— who is very anxious to see 
you— at twelve o’clock ?” 

He paused, apparently consider- 
ing. I was vexe d that he made no 
enquiry as to the? person I intended 
to introduce* I determined, how- 
ever, that he should know. 

" Well, Sir Henry, what say 
you— rimll rite come at twehe 
o’clock ?” 

“ If she will go soon, I don’t 
mind; but, you know, I must not 
be turned, a« I shall have «o soon 
to attend the king. How can I play 
billiards, if my hand trembles?— 
Oh, dear, it would never do-*-* would 

nr * 
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" Certainly not; but what Can deadly pale, and I felt deeply ap* 
there possibly be to flurry you in prehensile of the effect of the com- 
seeing Lady Anne T* mg excitemeo 


w Lady Anne he echoed, with 
a sheepish air— w well, you know, 
Lady Anne ! — well — she can make 
allowances— *eh ?” 

Aye, indeed — poor madman — 
thought I, if such a spectacle as 
yourself does not paralyze her— 
replying, 44 Oh, yew— all allowan- 
ces, supposing any to be necessary, 
you may depend upon it. .She’s 
very considerate, and longs to see 
you.” 

** Well, I hope you’ll bo in the 
room ? for, do you know, the thought 
of it almost makes me sick— don't r 
look pah* ?” he enquired of his 
keeper—** It is so long since ] have 
scon her. Will she— I hop** — what 
I mean, is— has she recovered from 
the wound ?” 

** Ha, long ago ! She was more 
frightened than hurt at the acci- 
dent.” 

“ Accident ! h that what it is cull- 
ed? All the batter for me, you 
know,” he replied, with a serious 
air 44 However, I consent to see her 
at the hour you mention. Tell her 
to be calm, and not to try to frighten 
me, considering the king.” "With 
this he shook my hand, opened the 
door, am! I took my leave. Dr 

Y greatly doubted the pi udem e 

of the step we were about to take ; 
but we were too far committed with 
her ladyship to recede. I giew 
alarmed, on returning home, with 
the apprehension of her mere pre- 
sence— however calmly she might 
behave — stirring op slumbering as- 
sociations in the mind of her hus- 
band, that might lead to very unplea- 
sant results. However, there was 
nothing for it but to await the expe- 
riment, and hope for the best. 

The following morning, I called 
on her ladyship about eleven o’clock, 
and found her dressed and waking. 
Out-door costume seemed as if it 
did not become one so long an in- 
valid. She looked flushed and fe- 
verish, but made great efforts to sus« 
***** appearance of cheerfulness. 
She told me of her hearty breakfast 
— (acup of tea, and part of an egg t) 
“7™ *poke of her Increasing 
!£“«*• Sh# could almost, she 
m Somerfield. Lady Ju- 
Ha troubled, Mrs Cuttnbfope irks 


„ excitement upon such shattered 
nerves as those of Lady Anne. 

Into the roomy carriage we step- 
ped, about half-past eleven. The 
day was bright and cold— the air, 
however, refreshing. As we ap- 
proached Somerliold, it was evi- 
dent that but for the incessant 
use of her vinaigrette. Lady Anne 
must have fainted. We were all 
silent enough by the timer we reach- 
ed the gates of Dr Y *s house. 

Lady Anne was assisted to alight, 
and, leaning on uiy arm and that of 
her sister, walked up with tottering 

steps to the house, where Mrs Y 

received her with all respectful at- 
tention. A glass of wine consider- 
ably reassured the fainting sufferer; 
and while she paused in the draw- 
ingroom to recover her breath, i 
stepped to the Baronet's apartment 
to prepare him for a suitable recep- 
tion ol his lady. Dr Y informed 

me that Sir Henry had been talking 
about it ever since. I found him 
p«irimr slowly about his chamber, 
drch^cd, alas, with additional absur- 
dity. In vain, I found, bad both 
Dr A 7 nn*J his keeper expostula- 

ted with him; they found that nothing 
else would keep him in humour. 
He wore, over ins usual green bnize 
dress, a flaming tcarlel sash, with A 
maciMW* gold chain round his neck. 
An ebony walking-stick was worn 
as a sword; and his cap, somewhat 
like that of a hussar, was surmount- 
ed with a peacock’s feather, stripped, 
all hut the eye at the top, aud nearly 
three feet high. On this latter as* 
tou«idh)gappendage f I found, he par- 
ticularly prided himself, I implored 
him to remove it, but he begged me, 
somewhat haughtily, to allow him to 
dress as he pleased. I protest f 
felt sick at the spectacle. What ft 
frightful object to present to Lady 
Anne. However, wo might prepare 
her to expect something btttrc in her 
husband's appearance. H Permit uio 
to ask. Sir Henry,” said I, resolved 
upon a last effort * 44 why you are in 
full ditto ?** 

He looked astonished at the ques- 
tion. * I thought, Doctor, I told 
— * ~~** u his am» 


jesty 


m ydUr 
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said I, pressing for a dispensation 
with the abominable bead-dress. 

€t Na, sir,’’ he replied, quietly but 
decisively, and I gave **p the point. 
His keeper whispered to me at the 
door, that Sir Henry alleged as a 
reason for dressing himself as I have 
described, his having to attend the 
king immediately after the inter- 
view with his lady; so that ho would 
have no time for dressing in the in- 
terval. 

w Is (he party ready ?” enquired 
the Baronet, interrupting our mo- 
mentary ttH&a-itife. I hesitated j 1 
was suddenly inclined, at ail hazards, 
to put off the dreaded inter* lew ; but 
I dared not venture on such a step. 

u Y— yes, Sir llenry, and wuits 
your pleasure to throw herself into 
your arms.” 

M What I good God! throw her- 
self into my arms! throw herself in- 
to my arms! was there ever such a 
thing beard of !” exclaimed the Ba- 
ronet, with a confounded air ; “ no, 
no ! 1 can admit of no such familiari- 
ties ! that is going rather too far — 
under the circumstances— eh ?” 
turning towards hi# keeper, whom 
he had thrust reluctantly into a cos- 
tume something like that of an Aus- 
trian soldier. “ What do you say V' 
The man bowed in acquiescence. 

" And further, Dot tor,” continued 
the Baronet, pointing to his keeper, 
** this gentleman, iny secretary, must 
be present all the while, to take 
notes of what passes.” 

4 * Undoubtedly,” 1 replied, with an 
air of intense chagrin, inwardly cur- 
sing myself for permitting the use- 
less and dangerous interview. I 
hastened back to the apartment in 
which l had left the ladies, ami en- 
deavoured to prepare Lady Anne, by 
describing, with a smile, her hus- 
band’s dress. She strove to smile 
with me, and begged that she might 
be led into his presence at once. 
Leaning between Lady Julia and 
myself, she shortly tottered into the 
Baronet’s room, having first, at my 
on, drawn down her black 
*piJ over her pale face. 

** jpen ! pen I pen V 1 hastily whis- 
pered the Baronet to Ids keeper, as 
we opened the ^ door— and the latter 
ifistpatly took his seat at the table, 
beiof»'& desk, with pens and ink. 
Timlfeoiiet bowed courteously to 


4f Speak to him,” I whispered, as 
X led in her ladyship. She endea- 
voured to do so, but her tongue 
failed her. Her lips moved, and that 
was all. Lady Julia spoke for her 
sister, in tremulous accents. Lady 
Anno closed her eyes on seeing the 
fantastic dress of her husband, and 
shook like au aspen-leaf. 

M Harry, dearest Harry,” at length 
she murmured, stretching her trem- 
bling arms towards him, as if inviting 
him to approach her. Sir Henry, 
with a polite but distant air, took off 
his cap for a moment, and then care- 
fully replaced it, without making 
any reply. 

“ Shall we take seats, Sir Henry ?” 
I enquired. 

u Yes— she may be seated,” lie 
replied, with an authoritnthu air, 
folding his arms, and leaning against 
the corner of the window, eyeing his 
lady with curious attention. 

“ Are you come here of your own 
free will *?” raid he, calmly. 

“ Yes, Henry, yis,” she whispered. 

w But that down,” said the Baro- 
net, in an under tone, to his secre- 
tary. 

” Are you recovered V” 

“ Quite, d«&»e*t!” replied hi# 
lady, faintly. 

“ But that down,” repeated the 
Baronet, quickly, looking at hi* “ se- 
cretary” till he had written it. There 
was a pause. I sat beside l.ady 
Aline, w ho trembled * intently, and 
continued deadly pale. 

” I am sure. Sir Henry ” said J, 
“ you arc not displeased at her 
ladyship’s coming to see you V If 
you are not, <h come aud tell her so, 
for she fears you are offended 1” Shu 
grasped my fingers with convulsive 
efforts, without attempting to speak. 
Sir Henry, after mi embarrassed 
pause, walked from where he bad 
been standing, till ho came directly 
before her, saying, in a low tana, 
looking earnestly into her counte- 
nance, « God be my witness, Anne, 
i bear you no malice ; is it thus with 
you *r” elevating bis finger, aud look- 
ing towards his keeper, intimating 
that he was to take down her reply—* 
but none was made. He dropped 
slowly on one knee, drew the glove 
off his right hand, as if going to take 
hold of Lady Anne’s, and tenderly 
said, M Anne, win you give me no re* 
ply?” There was no madness in 
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either Ma tone or manner, and Lady 
Anne perceived the alteration, 
“Harry! Harry! Dearest! my 
love r she murmured! suddenly 
stretching towards him her hands! 
and fell into Ida arms, where she lay 
for a while motionless. 

u Poor creature ! How acute her 
feelings are!” exclaimed the Baro- 
net* calmly. w You should strive to 
master them, Anne, as I do. 1 bear 
you no ill-will; I know you bad 
provocation! How her little heart 
beats*** he continued, musingly. 
u Why, she has fainted I How 
very childish of her to yield so !” 

It was true ; the unhappy lady had 
fainted, and lay unconsciously in her 
husband’s arms, Her sister, weep- 
ing bitterly, rose to remove her; but 
the Baronet’s countenance became 
suddenly clouded. lie allowed us 
to assist his lady, by removing her 
bonnet, but continued to gra*p her 
firmly by the wrists, staring into her 
face with an expression of mingled 
concern and wonder. His keeper’s 
practised eye evidently saw the 
storm rising* and came up to him. 

“You had better let her ladyship 
be removed!” he whispered into his 
ear authoritatively, eyeing him fixed- 
ly, at the same time gently disenga- 
ging her arms from his grasp. 

“ Well — be it ho; I’m sorry for 
her; I’ve a strange recollection of 
her kindness ; and is it come to this, 
poor Anne!" he exclaimed, tmnu- 
Iou»ly,and walked to the further win- 
dow, where he stood with his back 
towards us, evidently weeping. We 
removed Lady Anne immediately 
from the room; and it was so long 
before she recovered, that we doubt- 
ed whether it would be safe to re- 
move her home that day. “ Well, 
as far as I am concerned,” thought 
I, as I bent over her insensible form, 
“ this is the last time I will be a 
party to the torture indicted by such 
a scene as this, though In obedience 
to your own wishes!” As I was 
passing from the room ip which she 
lay, I encountered Sir Henry, fol- 
lowed closely by his keeper. 

“ Whither npw. Sir Henry,” I en- 
quired, with a sigh. 

M Going to tell the king that I can- 
net dine with him to day, as I had 
promised, for 1 am quite agitated, 
though I scarce know why* Who 
trough* Lady 4mm to j m p he 


whispered. I made him no reply, 
“I am glad I have met you, how« 
ever; we’ll take a turn in the 
grounds, for I have something of the 
highest consequence to tell you.” 

“ Really you must excuse me, Sir 
Henry; 1 have”— — 

“ Are you in earnest, Doctor ? Do 
you know the consequences of re- 
fusing to attend to my wishes V” 

I suffered him to place my arm in 
his, and he led me down the steps 
into the garden. Round, and round, 
aud round we walked, at a rapid 
rate, his face turned towards me 
nil the while with an expression of 
intense anxiety— but not a syllable 
did he utter. Faster and faster we 
walked, till our pace became almost 
a run, aud, beginning to feel both fa- 
tigued and dizzy, 1 gently swayed 
him from the pathway towards "the 
door* steps. 

“ Poor-poor Anne ! ” he exclaim- 
ed, in a mournful tone, and starting 
from me abruptly, hurried to a soft 
of alcove close at hand, and sat 
down, covering his face with his 
handkerchief, his elbows resting 
upon his knees. I watched him for 
a moment from behind the door, and 
saw that he was weeping, and that 
bitterly. Poor Sir Henry f Presently 
one at hi* brother captives approach- 
ed him, running from another part 
of the grounds* in a merry mood, 
and slapping him instantly on the 
back, shouted, ft I am the Lord of the 
Lies r 

u 1 can’t play billiards with your 
majesty to-day,” replied Sir Henry, 
looking up, his eyes red and swollen 
with weeping. 

** Embrace mo, then !” said the 
luuaiic; mid they were forthwith 
locked in one another’s arms.— 
41 You are in tears!” exclaimed the 
stranger, himself beginning sud- 
denly to cry ; bnt m n moment 
or two ho started off, putting his 
hand to his mouth, and bellowing, 
w Yoieks — yoieks 1 Stole away! 
Stole away i” 

The Baronet relapsed into his for* 
mer mood, and continued in a simi- 
lar posture for several minutes, when 
he rose up, wiped away his tears, 
and commenced walking again round 
the green, hie aims folded on his 
breast askefore, and talking to him* 
self with great vehemence, > J ew*!*} , 
catch only t-ft*,**^^**' 
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li he hurried past me. * It 
wifi never he believed ! — What could 
have been my inducement ?•— When 
will it be tried ?— I saw all the while 
through his disguise ! — My secretary 
—if acquitted— released— discovery 
--^afteobled”— 1 were fragments of his 
mcoherencice. Alas ! what an object 
he looked ! I could not help think- 
ing of the contrast he now afforded 
.. to the animated figure he had pre- 
* seated to the eye of Uie beholder 
from the gallery of the House of 
Commons— the busy eager throngs 
of the clubs — and as the man of fa- 
shion and literature ! 

“H« mihi, qtialh or at ! quantum mu* 
tntus iib iilo 

Heptorc, qul rod it exuviae iudutu* Acldl- 

Tw, 

Vel Jbuiawtn Fhrygius jaculatiiK ptqq/i- 
has ignes ! ” 

On regaining her room, I found 
Lady Anne had been relieved by u 
copious flood of tears. She con ti- 
nned weeping hysterically, and ut- 
tering wild incoherendes for some 
time, nor could the entreaties or 
commiserations of those around her, 
assuage her grief. When at length 
her paroxysm had abated, from ex- 
haustion, she expressed a determi- 
nation not to be removed from die 
house in which her unfortunate hus- 
band resided! It was in vaiu that 
we represented the peril with which 
such a resolution was attended, as 
well to herself as Sir Henry; she 
was deaf to our solicitations, regard- 
less of uur warnings. She requested 

Mrs Y to inform her whether 

their house was fully occupied ; and 
on receiving a hesitating answer in 
the negative, at once engaged apart- 
ments occupying the whole of the 
left wing of the building, careless, she 
said, at what expense. The result 
was, that finding her inflexible on 
this point, the requisite arrange- 
ments were at once entered upon, 
end that very night she, with her sis- 
ter and maid, slept under the same 

S tb her unconscious— her af- 
ushand. Every measure was 
o secure her from danger, 
p her as much out of Sir 
way as possible, 
f a monlfrpassed away with* 
having been mtbe in Sir 
company, or even teeing him, 
than a moment or two toge- 
ther* nod, unlikely at It had teemed, 


her health and spirits appeared rather 
to improve than otherwise. At length, 
the Baronet, being taken in a hap- 
py mood, was informed that she had 
long been a resident in Sotnei field 
Flouse, at which ho expressed no 
surprise, and consented to her being 
invited to take tea in his apartment. 
He was very shy and silent during 
the interview, and seemed under 
constraint till his guests had taken 
leave of him. Gradually, however, 
he grew reconciled to their visits, 
which he occasionally returned— 
always accompanied by his “secre- 
tary” — aud took great pleasure in 
hearing the sisters play on the piano. 
He composed verses, which they 
pretended to setto music ; he brought 
them flowers, and received various 
little presents in return. For hours 
together he would sit with them 
reading, and hearing read, no\ els and 
newspapers — and, in short, grew in 
a manner humanized again. He 
treated Lady Anne with great civili- 
ty, but towards her sister Julia, he 
behaved as if he wire courting her ! 
They soon prevailed upon him to 
discard the absurd peacock's feather 
he frequently wore, always on Sun- 
days — accepting, in its stead, n smalt 
drooping ostrich feather, which b1m», 
in its turn, he was by aud by indu- 
ced in lay aside altogether, as well m 
to assume more befitting clothing. 
They could not, bowmer, dislodge 
from Ids crazed imagination the idea 
that he was confined in prison, await- 
ing his trial for the murder of his 
wife, and high treason f 
How cun l do justice to the vir- 
tues of Ids incomparable wife, or 
sufficiently extol her uu wearying, 
her ennobling self-devotion to the 
welfare of her afflicted husband ! 
Her only joy was to minister to his 
comfort, at whatever cost of feeling, 
or even health, at all hours, in ail 
scaRonn; to bear with his infinite, in- 
congruous whims, perversities, and 
provocations ; to affect delight when 
he was delighted ; to soothe and com- 
fort him under all his imaginary 
grievances. Her whole thoughts, 
when absent front ldm, were absorb- 
ed in devkiug schemes for his 
amusement and occupation. She 
would listen to no entreaties for ces- 
sation from her anxious labours } no 
persuasions, no inducements could 
withdraw her even for a moment 
from the dreary scene of her bus* 
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band’s humiliation and degradation. 
Hail, woman, exalted amongst thy 
sex l Eulogy would but tarnish and 
obscure the honour that is thy due ! 

All, however, was unavailing ; the 
unhappy sufferer exhibited no symp- 
tom at mental convalescence : on the 
other hand, his delusions became 
more numerous and obstinate than 
ever. He seemed to be totally un- 
conscious of Lady Anne’s being bis 
wife ; he treated her, and spoke of 
her, as an amiable companion, and 
even made her his confidant. 
Amongst other vagaries, he commu- 
nicated to her a loug story about his 
attachment to a gtri he had seen 
about the premises, and earnestly 
a*ked her opinion in what way he 
could most successfully make her 
an offer l 

He addressed her, one morning, 
as Queen, receiving her with the 
most obsequious obeisances. He 
persisted in this hallucination with 
singular pertinacity. All poor Lady 
Anne'slittle familiarities and endear- 
ments were thenceforth at an end; 
for he seemed so abashed hv her 
presence, that no efforts of conde- 
scension bu fliced to reassure him, 
and she was compelled to support 
a demeanour consistent with the sta- 
tion which his crazed imagination 
assigned her. Ilia great delight was 
to be sent on her royal errands' about 
the house, and grounds! lie could 
hardly ever be prevailed upon to sit, 
at least at ease, iu her presence ; 
and was with difficulty induced to 
eat. at the same table. The agony I 
have seen in her eye on these occa- 
sions I Compelled* to humour his 
delusions, she wore splendid dresses 
and jewels; and dismissed him on 
every occasion, by coldly extend, 
ing her hand, which he would kiss 
with an air of reverent loyalty! He 
believed himself to have been eleva- 
ted to the rank of a general-officer, 
and insisted on being provided with 
a military- band, to play before Ida 
windows every evening after dinner. 
He invited me, one day, in The 
Queen's name, to dinner in his apart- 
ments, some time after this delusion 
had manifested itself. It was a soft 
September evening, and the country 
round about seemed every where 
bronzed ^ with the touch of autumn. 
IHwing dSnuer Sir Henry treated his 


lady with all die profound respect 
ana ceremony due to royalty, and ), 
of course, was obliged to assume a 
similar deportment, while his lady 
was compelled to receive with con- 
descending urbanity attentions, every 
one of which smote her heart os pit 
additional evidence of the inveteracy 
of her husband’s malady. I observed 
her narrowly. There was no tear in 
her eye— no flurry of manner— no 
sighing: hers was the deep silent 
anguish of a breaking heart f 
Shortly after dinner was removed, 
we drew our chairs — Lady Anne in 
the centre, seated on a sort of throne, 
specially provided for her by the 
Baronet — in a circle round the ample 
bow- window that overlooked the 
most sequestered part of the grounds 
connected with the establishment, 
a^ well as a sweep of fine scenery In 
the distance. In a bower, a little to 
our right, was placed Sir Henry’s 
band, who were playing very affect- 
ingly various pieces of brilliant mili- 
tary music. Hr my direction, pri- 
vately given beforehand, they sud- 
denly glided, from ahold march, into 
a concert on French horns. Oh, how 
exquisite was that soft melancholy 
waiting melody! The hour — the 
deepening gloom of evening— the 
circumstance* — the persons— were 
all in mournful keeping with the 
ramie to which we were listening iu 
subdued silence. Lady Anne’s tears 
stole fast down her cheeks, while her 
eyes were fixed with sad earnestness 
upon her husband, who sat in a low 
chair, a little on her left hand, his 
chin resting on the palm of his hand, 
gazing with a melancholy air on the 
darkening scenery without. Occa- 
sionally i heard Lady Anne strug- 
gling to subdue a sob, but unsuc- 
cessfully. Another, and another, and 
another forced its way— and 1 trem- 
bled lest her excitement should as- 
sume a more violent form. I saw 
her, almost unconsciously, lay her 
baud upon that of the Baronet, and 
clasp it with convulsive energy. So 
she held it for some moments, when 
the madman slowly turned round, 
looking her full In the face; bis 
countenance underwent a ghastly 
change, and fixing on her an eye w 
demoniac, expression, he slowly tfpse 
in his seal seeming, to my dHstnrhe® 
fancy, an evil spirit 
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witchery of music, and sprung out 
of the room. Lady Anne, with a 
faint groan, fell at full length upon 
the door ; her sister, shrieking wild- 
ly, strove to raise her in vain ; 1 hur- 
ried after the madman, but finding 
his keeper was at his heels, returned 
1 never can forget that dreadful 
evening! Sir Henry rushed out of 
the house, sprung at one hound over 
a high fence, and sped across a field, 
amidst the almost impervious gloom 
of evening, with steps such as those 
of the monster of Frankenstein. Ilis 
keeper, with all his efforts, could not 
gain upon him, and sometimes altoge- 
ther lost sight of him . He followed him 
for nearly two miles, and at length 
found that he was overtaking the 
fugitive. When he had conic up 
within a yard of him, the madman 
turned round unexpectedly, struck 
his pursuer a blow that brought him 
to the ground, and immediately 
scrambled up into a great elm-tree 
that stood near, from amidrit whose 
dark foliage lie was presently heard 
how ling in a terrific manner ; anon, 
there was a crashing sound amongst 
the branches, as of a heavy body 
falling through them, and Sir Henry 
lay stunned and bleeding upon the 
round. Fortunately the prostrate 
eeper had called out loudly for as- 
sistance as he ran along; and his 
voice attracted one or two of the 
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chamber happened to be in that part 
of the building nearest to the spot 
where the band were stationed, we 
continued to hear the sad wailing of 
the bogles and horns without, till it 

occurred to Mrs Y to send and 

silence them. This little incidental 
circumstance— the sudden mysteri- 
ous seizure of Sir Henry — the shrieks 
of Lady Julia — the swoons of Lady 
Anne — all combined — completely 
bewildered me. It seemed to be a 
dream. 

I cannot— -I need not — dwell upon 
the immediate consequences of that 
sad night Suffice it to say. Sir Hen- 
ry was found to have received severe 
but not fatal injury, which, however, 
was skilfully and successfully treat- 
ed ; but he lay in a state of compa- 
rative stupor for near a week, at 
which period his mental malady re- 
sumed its wildest form, and render- 
ed necessary the severest treatment. 
As for Lady Anne, her state became 
eminently alarming; and as soon as 
some of the more dangerous symp- 
toms had subsided, we determined 
on removing her, at all hazards, from 
her present proximity to Sir Henry, 

to Hull, trusting to the good 

effects of a total change of scene and 
of faces. She had not strength 
enough to oppose our measures, but 
suffered herself to be conducted from 
Somerfield without an effort at corn- 


men whom 1 had despatched after 
him, and between the three, Sir 
Henry was brought home again, to 
all appearance dead. An eminent 
surgeon in the neighbourhood was 
summoned in to his assistance, for I 
could not quit the chamber of Lady 
Anne — she was totally Insensible, 
having fallen into a succession of 
swoons since the moment of Sir 
Henry’s departure ; Lady Julia was 
in an adjoining room, shrieking in 
violent hysterics; and, in short, it 
seemed not impossible that she might 
lose her reason, and Sir Henry and 
Lady Anne their lives. 'Tis a small 
matter to mention at such a crisis as 
this, but I recollect it forcibly ar- 
^restod my attention at the time : the 
rvfci^dldf musicians, unaware of the 
»tmi«strophe that had occurred, ac- 
cording to their orders, continued 
playing the music that had been at* 
t tended with such disastrous conse- 
;; queaccs; nod m Lady Anne's bedU 


plaint. ! trembled to see an occa- 
sional vacancy Sn the expression of 
her eye; was it impossible that her 
husband's malady might prove at 
length contagious? Many weeks 
passed over her, before Lady Anne 
exhibited the slightest signs of amend- 
ment. Her shocks had been too nu- 
merous ?nd severe— her anxieties 
and agonies too long continued— to 
warrant reasonable hopes of her ul- 
timate recovery. At length, how- 
ever, the lapse of friendly time, po- 
tent in assuaging the sorrows of 
mankind, the incessant and most af- 
fectionate attentions of her numer- 
ous relatives, were rewarded by see. 
log an improvement, slight though it 
was. The presence of Tier little boy 
powerfully engaged her attention. 
She would have him lying beside 
her on the bed for hours together ; 
she spoke little to him, sleeping or 
waking; but her eye was ever fixed 
upon his little features, and when 
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she was iisteep, her Bugera would 
unconsciously wreathe themselves 
amongst his flaxen curls. About Sir 
Henry she made little or no enquiry ; 
and when she did, we, of course, put 
the best face possible upon matters. 
Her frequent efforts to see and con* 
vferse with him, had proved wofulljr 
and uniformly unsuccessful ; and she 
seemed henceforth to give up die 
idea of all interference, with de- 
spair. 

But the original, the direful ocea* 
sion of all this domestic calamity, 
roust not be overlooked. The con- 
test respecting the title and estates 
of Sir Henry went on as rapidly as 
the nature of the case would permit* 
The new claimant was, as I thiuk 1 
hinted before, a man of low station ; 
he had been, I believe, a sort of slave- 
driver, or factotum, on a planter's 
estate in one of the West India is- 
lands ; and it was whispered that a 
rich Jew had been persuaded into 
such confidence in the man's pro- 
spects, as to advance him, from time 
to time, on his personal security, the 
large supplies necessary to prose- 
cute his claims with effect. 

There were very many matters of 
most essential consequence that no 
ono could throw light upon but the 
unfortunate Baronet himself ; and 
his solicitor had consequently, in the 
hope of Sir Hemy’s recovery, suc- 
ceeded in interposing innumerable 
obstacles, with the hope, as well of 
wearing out his opponents, as afford- 
ing every chance for the restoration 
of his diem's sanity. It was, 1 found, 
generally understood in the family, 
that the solicitor's expectations of 
success in the lawsuit were far 
from sanguine : not that he believed 
the new claimant to be the bonufide 
heir to the title, but he was in the 
hands of those who would ransack 
the world fur evidence-* and, when it 
was wanting, make it Every ima- 
ginable source of delay, however— 
salvation to the one party, destruc- 
tion to the other— was at length 
dosed up; all preliminaries were 
arranged ; the case was completed 
on both aides, and set down for 
hearing. Considerable expectation 
was excited in the public mind ; oc- 
casional paragraphs hinted die pro- 
fcdrii&jr of eudt and such disdo* 
«*re»$ and it was even rumoured 


that considerable bets were depend, 
ing upon the issue ! 

1 was in the habit of visiting Sir 
Henry once or twice a- week. He 
became again calm as before the oc- 
casion of his iast dreadful out-break ; 
and his bodily health was complete. 
New delusions took possession of 
him. He was at one time composing 
a history of the whole world ; at an- 
other, writing a memoir of every 
member that had ever sat in the 
House of Commons, together with 
several other magnificent underta- 
kings. All, however, at length gave 
way to “ The Pedigree, a Tale of 
Real Life,” which consisted of a 
rambling, exaggerated account of his 
own lawsuit. It was occasioned by 
his happening, unfortunately, to cast 
his eye upon the following little pa- 
ragraph in his newspaper, which 
chanced to have been overlooked by 
the person who was engaged for no 
other purpose than to read over the 
paper beforehand, and prevent any 
such allusions from meeting the eye 
of the sufferer. 

w Sir Henry HailuyK Bart. This 
unfortunate gentleman continues still 
greatly indisposed. We understand 
that little hope is entertained of his 
ulti mate recovery. The result, there- 
fore, of the approaching trial of 
‘ Doe on the demise of Harleigh v. 
Higgs’ will signify but little to the 
person principally interested.” 

From the moment of his reading 
these lines, he fell into a state of pro- 
found melancholy — which was, how- 
ever, somewhat relieved by the task 
with which he had occupied himself, 
of recording ids own misfortunes. 
He had resumed his former dress of 
reen baize, as well as the iatolera- 
le peacock's feather. What could 
have conferred such a permanency 
upon, or suggested this preposterous 
penchant, 1 know not— except the 
interest be had formerly taken in a 
corps of riflemen, who were sta- 
tioned near a house he bad occupied 
in the country. He continued quiet 
and inoffensive. Hie keaperi* of- 
fice was little eke than a sinecure— 
till Sir Henry suddenly set himabeut 
making two copies of every page be 
himself composed i j. 

I remember calling upon Jum one 
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imtfx&gg tftoifrM* tlme # nud find- 
ing: Um pacing about biz ebamber in 
a very melancholy mood. He wel- 
•a 0finnt4m6 with more than his usual 
cordiality* and dismissing his attend- 
ant, said* “ Doctor, did you ever 
hear me apeak la "Parliament !** I 
told him l had not. 

* M Then you shall hear me now ; 
and. tell me candidly what sort of au 
advocate you think I should have 
made— -for I have serious thought# of 
turning my attention to the bar. Til 
suppose myself addressing the jury 
on my own case — and you must re- 
present the jury. Now I 
lie drew a chair and table towards 
a corner of the room, — mounted on 
it, fcaviug thrown a cloak over his 
shoulders, and commenced. Shall i 
he believed, when i declare that — as 
far as my judgment goes — l listened 
on that occasion, for nearly an hour, 
to an orator f He spoke, of course, 
In the third person ; and stated in a 
simple and most feeling manner, his 
birth, education, fortune, family, 
marriage— his Parliamentary career 
—in short, his happiness prosperity, 
and, pride. Then he represented 
the contemptuous indifference with 
which he treated the first communi- 
cations about the attack meditated 
upon his title and property, as well 
as tire consternation with which he 
subsequently discovered the formi- 
dable character of the claim set up 
against him. He begged me— the 
jury — to put myself in his place ; to 
faucy his feelings ; and proceeded to 
draw a masterly sketch of the fact'? 
of the case. He drew a lively picture 
of the secret misery he had endured 
’ — his agony lest 1 ms wife should hear 
of the disastrous intelligence— his 
sleepless nights and harassing days 
—the horrid apprehension of his ad- 
versary’s triumph— .the prospect of 
his own degradation— his wife— his 
child’s beggary~4tll 1 protest he 
brought tears into my eyes. But, alas I 
at this point of his history, he men- 
tioned his discovery of the mode of 
turning tallow into wax— and dashed 
off into ftttjgxtra vacant enumeration 
of <fcit jlpftiilages of the speculation ! 
•Thi?$ipMbre me, stood confessed— 
the^aadinan— violent and frantic itt 
his gestures, haranguing me, in my 


own person,oa die prodigious wealth 
that would reward the projector ; 
and had 1 not risen to go, he would 
probably have continued in the same 
strain for the remainder of ffie day l 
I had purposed nailing that evening 
on Lady Anne -but t gave up the 
idea. The image of her insane hue* 
band would be too fresh in my mind. 
1 felt i could not bear to^cc her, and 
think of him. What a lot was mine 
— thus alternating visits between the 
diseased in mind,' and the diseased in 
body— and that between husband 
and wife— over whom was besides 
impending the chance, if not proba- 
bility, of total ruin ! Oh, Providence 
—mysterious and awful in thy dia- 
}M*n*ntiona among the children of 
men !— who shall enquire into thy 
purposes, who question their wis- 
dom or beneficence J 

*• Who see# not Providence lupremely 
wise — 

Alike in what it give*, and what de- 
nies ! ” * 

My heart misgives me, however, that 
the reader will complain of be- 
ing detained ro long amongst these 
scenes of monotonous misery — I 
would 1 bad those of a different cha- 
racter to present to him!— Let me 
therefore draw my long narrative to 
a close, by transcribing a few ex- 
tracts from the later entries in my 
journal. 

Saturday, Xor ember 18 — .< — This 
was the day appointed for the trial 
of the important cause which was to 
decide the proprietorship of the title 
and possessions of Sir Henry Har- 
leigh. Much interest was excited, 
and the court crowded at an early 
hour. Six of the moat distinguish- 
ed counsel at the bar had taken 
their seats, each with his ponderous 
load of papers before him, in the in- 
terest of Sir Henry, and three in that 
of his opponent. A special jury was 
sworn ; the Judge took his seat; tho 
cause was called on $ the witnesses 
were summoned. The plaintiff’s ju- 
nior counsel rose to open tho plead- 
ings— after having paused for some 
time for the arrival of his client’s at- 
torney, who, while he was speaking, 
at length made his appearance, ex- 
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eessfoely pahs and, «gitatedU The 
plaintiff had beau found dead In bis 
bed that morning —buying been car- 
ried thither ia a state of brutal in- 
toxication, the preceding night, from 
a tavern-dioner with hie attorney 
and witnesses. He died single, and 
there of course was au end of the 
whole matter that had been attend- 
ed with such direful consequences 
to Sir Henry and his lady. But of 
what avail is the now established §e- 
crnity of his title, rauk, and fortune 
to their unhappy owner ? — an outcast 
from society-- from home — fi am fa* 
imU — fj om the wife of his bosom 
— sMon from himself! What signi- 
fied the splendid intelligence to lady 
Anne— polishing under the piegsme 
of her misfortunes r Would it not a 
thmisaudfold aggiarate the agonies 
she was cmiuung? It has been 
thought pi opei to iiPmst to m the 
difficult task ot communicating the 
new s to both parties, if I think it ad- 
visable that it should be done at all. 
W'hat am 1 to do v — What may be the 
consequence of the sec rot’s slipping 
out suddenly fioui any of those 
around Lady Anne? About the Bar- 
onet Ji had little apprehension; I felt 
satisfied that lie could not compie- 
hend it -that \t hethn he lmd lost or 
won the suit was a matter of equal 
moment to Arm f 

As 1 had a patient to visit this 
morning, whose lcstdence was near 


<f Berth of taMtt this vuMMit- 
and not tan mile* from where we are 
now sitting!” 

0 Indeed!*' he replied, musingly 
— * that’s unfortunate !” 

u VnfortwMLUt Sir Henry!* I 
echoed, with astonishment. 

" Very— for wy purpose. What do 
you suppose I have been thinking of 
all this while ?” be replied, with a 
smile. M What a subject it would be 
for a tragedy ]— Bat, of Course, since 
the parties are living, it would ne- 
ver do! — Still 1 cannot help think- 
ing that $ northing might be made of 
it ! One might dibguise, and alter the 
facts.” 

" It is a tragedy of wry real life!* 
I exclaimed, with a deep sigh. 

“ Indeed it is ! ” he replied, echo- 
ing my sigh— 0 it shews that fact 
often rtanscends alt fiction— does It 
not r Now, if this had been the plot 
of a tale, or novel, people would 
ho\e said -‘how improbable! how 
unnatural f* ** 

*• Ayr, indeed they would. Sir 
Henry.” said I, unable to keep the 
tears from my eyes. 

“ ’ aflerting,” he replied, his 
eyes glistening with emotion; adding, 
aftei a moment's pause, in a some* 
u hat ti emulous tone— 1 * Now, which 
ot the two do you most pity. Doctor 
—Lord — — or Lady Mary — — *” 

“ Both. I srarce know which, 
most. ' 


Somerfield, l determined to take that * How did they bear the news, 
oppm luiiity ot trying the t ffect of by the way, do you know?" he en- 
the intelligence on bh Uemy. It quiied, with sudden interest, 
was about two o’clock when I called, “ I believe Lady Mary — is in 
and I found him sitting by the fire, too dangerous circumstances to he 
reading one df Shakspcare’s plays, told ot it They say she is dying!" 
1 gradually led his thoughts into a u Poor creature* What a raefan- 
suitable train, and then told him, cboly fate! And she is young and 
briefly, and pointedly, and accurate- beautiful, you say V" 

Jy, his own history- up to the latest “ She i« young, but not now beau- 
incident of all - but as of a ( ford per* tiful. Sir Henry ! * 
son, and that a nobleman. He lia* “ I wish it had not been all real!” 
tened to the whole with profound he replied, looking thoughtfully at 
interest + the fire. 41 W&fct would Shakspeare 

** God ble«*s mel" he exclaimed, have made of it! It would have been 
with a thoughtful air, as I concluded a treasure to the wiiter of King 
— M 1 surely mmt have cither heard Lear ! And how, pray, did Lora 

or rend of this story before!— You -receive the intelligence.—* 

don’t mean to aay that it hfoct F— Stop,” said he, suddenly,--*-* atop— 
That H has happened lately i ” How can one imagine ShctMpedtt to 

“ Indeed I do, Sir Henry,” I re- have drawn the scene ? How would 
plied, looking at him earnestly. he hare made Lord behave? 

* And are the parties living?— Let me see— an ordinary writer could 
Lord and Lady— ?” make the madman roar, and stamp* 

V0L ‘ **xr, wo. cox vi i . at 
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wad i perhaps boot length Ha, ha»har attempting a laugh, that 
sobered tftih the mswa—would Mt moekedhUa with It* faiatae**i f bat 
he?” really yea cfa tell me such n«rw 

,.. * .Vary probably, Sir Henry/* 1 re- tales* and look so dreadfully expres- 
sed faintly. sire while you are telling them— 

-* “Ah* v it* i^rant, I Imagine, that— that— upon ray soul— I cannot 
would be the delineation of that bear it! Pho J how hot the room is i 
master painter ! Possibly he would Let us throw open the window and let 
malm the poor madman listen to it in fresh air!” lie rose, and 1 with him. 
all, as to a tale of another person J Thank God, he could not succeed. 


i f .l.iiiMi 1 m iia;j I lnf \ 


Tendon — poor, poor fellow I— com- with his pocketrhandkercwtcf. He 
xniserating himself in another! How attempted to smile at me, but it was 
profound the delusion ! How con- in vain ; he became pater and paler, 
summateiy true to natural How bis limbs seemed to stagger under 
simple, but how wonderfully fine, him, and I had scarce time to drop 
would be the scene under Shak- him into a chair, before he fainted. I 
speakers pencil!** continued Sir summoned hie keeper to my assist- 
Henry, with a sigh, folding his arms ance, and, with the ordinary means, 
on his breast, leaning back in his we soon restored Sir Henry to con- 
chair, and looking thoughtfully into sciouaness. 

the fire. “ AH ! is that you Y* he exclaimed, 

“ Why, you are equal to Shak- faintly smiling, as hi® eye fell upon 
apea re yourself, then, my dear Sir the keeper* M 1 thought we had part- 
Henry.** ed long ago ! Why, where have you, 

“ What J — what do you mean r” or rather where have I been V* 
said he, starting and turning sud- At length, with the aid of a liule 
deuly towards me with some excite- wine and water, he recovered liis 
mem, rather pleasurable, however, self- possession, 
than otherwise — 11 Have I, then** — “ Heigh- ho 1 l shall be fit for no- 

“ You have described it exactly tiling all the day, 1 am afraid ! So I 
as it happened !’* shall go and play at chess with the 

“ Ho ! Do you really say m V How king. Is his majesty at liberty ? M 
do TOtt%now it, my dear Doctor Y* My soul sunk within me ; and see- 
said he, scarce able to sit in his chair, ing he was uneasy at my stay, I took 
his countenance brightening with my leave ; hot it was several hours 
delight. before l quite recovered from the 

“ Because I was present, Sir Hen- effects of perhaps the most agitating 
ry ; I communicated the in tel H- scene I ever encountered, i found 
genee,” l replied, while every thing it impossible to pay my promised 
in the room seemed swimming round visit to Lady Anne that evening, 
me. " One such interview as the above is 

“Good God, Doctor ! Are you enough, not for a day, but a life; so 
really in earnest ? n I despatched a servant on horseback 

“ As I live and breathe in the sight with a note, stating that I should 
of God, Sir Henry/' I replied, as so- call, if possible, die next evening. 
Icmnly as my thick, hurried voice 

would lot me* fixing my eye keenly Sunday, Nov. d.— I determined to 
upon his. He gare a horrible start* call upon Sir Henry today, to see 
and remained staring at me with an the effect, if any, produced by our 
expression I cannot describe. yesterday’s conversation. He had 

“Why— did you see that dash of just returned from bearing Dr Y — — 
lightning, Doctor V” he presently read prayers, and was perfectly calm, 
stammered, shaking from head to There was no alteration in his man* 
[tm&V' ner; and one of the earliest ob»er- 

Henry! Light- rations he made was, *' Ah, Doctor, 
'tmgPv'l' IhSsred, on the verge of how you deceived me yesterday 1— 
0 for his keeper* What coaid 1 be thinking of, not to 

lae esjcelslmecl^ wltls a knew that ydu were repeating, in 
:;lM^gasp,“ I— I beg year pardon ! another shape, the leading Incident 
4CNT JWWW yen Sere mode mjt In-^bsoluteiyl^ha* haUmy own 
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Inconceivable how I could have for- 
fatten it a§ you went on; hut I 
have gained some valuable hints! 
I Shalt no w get on with it rapidly, 
and have it at press as soon as 
possible. I hope it will be thought 
worthy by the world of the compli- 
ments you took occasion to pay me 
so delicately yesterday !” 

I took my leave of him, in de- 
spair. 

On reaching - Hall, in the 
evening, 1 found that the news, with 
the delivery of which I fancied my- 
self specially aud exclusively char- 
ged, had by some means or other 
found its way to her ladyship at an 
early hour in the afternoon of the 
preceding day. She had been but 
slightly agitated on hearing it ; and 
the first words she murmured, were 
a prayer that the Almighty would 
snake the intelligence the means of 
her husband's restoration to reason ; 
but for herself, she expressed per- 
fect resignation to the Divine will, 
and a hope that the consolations of 
idigion might not be withdrawn 
from her during the little interval 
that lay between her and hereafter. 
Surely that pure prayer, proceeding 
from the depths of a broken heart, 
through guileless Ups, found favour 
with iter merciful Maker. Surely it 
was iiis influence that diffused 
thenceforth serenity and peace 
through tlm chamber of the dying 
sufferer ; that extracted the keen 
thorn of mental agony j that healed 
the broken spit it, while it gently dis- 
solved the elements of life— kind- 
ling* amid the decaying fabric of an 
earthly tabernacle, that light of faith 
and hope which shines 

u Most vigorous, when the body dies V* * 

Come hither a moment, ye that 
doubt, or deny the existence of such 
an influence ; approach with aw- 
ful steps this deathbed chamber of 
youth, beauty, rank — of all loveliness 
in Womanhood, and dignity in eta- 
tion— hither ! and say, do you call 
T»ts * r the deathbed of hope— the 
young steirifsl^are T* Who is it that 
wh rolled .bade from this sacred 
chamber-door the befetemw surges 


©f this world’s disquietude, and "bid- 
den them that they come not near ?!’ 

It was true that Lady Anne was 
dying, and dying under bitter cir- 
cumstances, as far as mere earthly 
considerations were concerned ; but 
was it hard to die surrounded by 
such an atmosphere of “ peace that 
passath understanding?” 

I found my sweet patient sur- 
rounded by her sisters, and one or 
two other ladies, propped up with 
pillows in a sort of couch, drawn 
before the fire, whose strong light 
fell full upon her face, and shewed 
me what havoc grief had made of 
her once behutitul features. She 
was then scarcely eighth and- twenty ; 
and yet you might have guessed her 
nearly forty. I The light with which 
her full eyes once sparkled bad 
passed away, and left them sunk 
deep in their sockets, ladenwith 
tiie gloom of death, tier cheeks 
were hollow, and the deep border- 
ing of her cap added to their wasted 
and shrunken appearance. One of 
her sisters— a very lovely woman — 
was sitting close beside her, and had 
always been considered her image; 
alas, what a woful disparity was 
now visible ! 

Lady Sarah, my patient's young- 
est sister, was stooping down upon 
the floor, when I entered,4n search 
of her sister’s wedding-ring, which 
had fallen from a finger no longer 
capable of filling it. w You had bet- 
ter wind a little silk about it” whis- 
pered Lady Anne, as her sister was 
replacing it on the attenuated, ala- 
bastor-hued finger from which it had 
dropped. M I do not wish it ever to 
be removed again. Do it, love!” Her 
sister, in tears, nodded acquiescence, 
and left the room with the ring, 
while I seated myself in the chair 
she Had quitted by her slater’s aide. 
I had time to ask only a few of the 
ordinary questions, when Lady Sa- 
rah reappeared at the door, very 
pale, and beckoned out one of her 
sisters to communicate the melan- 
choly Intelligence, that moment re : 
reived, that their father, the old Eari, 
Who had travelled up from Ireland, 
though in a** it* dm state of &**}&> 
to see his dying daiifhter, at hlr 
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earnest reques t,— bad expired upon which 1 wish to he delivered to him 
the ro*diin & few minutes* ell pro- after I shall he no more, provided— 
sent had# one by one, left the room, he he capable— of— of” — again she 
In obedience to similar signals at the paused* “ It is lying in my port-feuille 
door, and I was left alone with Lady below, and is sealed with black* It 
Anne* contains a lock of my hair, and I 

“ Doctor,” said she, calmly, “I have written a few lines— but nothing 
am afraid something alarming has that can pain him. Will you take the 
happened. See how they have bur* charge of it ¥' 1 bowed in respectful 
ried from the Toom ! I observed acquiescence. She extended her 
Sarah, through that glass,” said she, wasted fingers towards me, in token 
pointing me to a dressing-glass that of her satisfaction. I can give the 
stood so as to redact whatever took reader, 1 feel, no adequate idea of 
place at the door. M Are ym aware the solemn, leisurely utterance with 
of any thing that has happened ?*’ I which all the above was spoken. In 
solemnly assured her to the contrary, her manner there was the profound 
She sighed— but evinced not the composure of conni iou^ly approach- 
slightest agitation. ing dissolution. She see men beyond 

“ 1 hope they will tell me all ; the reach of her former agitation of 
whatever it is, 1 thank God I believe feeling — shielded, ns it were, with a 
I can bear it! But, Doctor,” she pur- merciful apathy. 1 sat beside her, 
sued in the same calm tone, ** what- in silence* for about a quarter of au 
ever that may be, let me take this op- hour. Her eyes were closed, and I 
pononity of asking you a question thought she was dosti ug. Presently 
or two about — Sir Henry. When did one of her sifters, l;t ,v eyes swollen 
you see him ?” I told her. ^ with weeping, stopped softly into 

*• Hare you much hope of his the room, and sat down beside her. 
case I hesitated. '* Who is dead, lover” enquired 

“ Pray, Doctor, be frank with a Lady Anne, without opening her 
dying woman!'* said she, with so- eyes. Her sister made no reply, nnd 
lemnity. “Heaven will vouchsafe there was a pause. “Ho would have 
me strength to bear whatever you been here be foie ibis, but for”— mn t« 
may have to tell me ’.—I low is it P* tered Lady Auue, breaking off nb- 
« 1—1— fear— that at present— at ruptly. Slid her abler math* no re- 
least, be is no wor*c, and certainly ply. « Yes— 1 feel it; my father m 
far more tranquil than formerly.” dead 1” exclaimed Lady Anne, add- 
41 Does be know of the event of jug, in a low tone, “if I had hut 
Saturday? How did it affect him V* strength to toll you of my dream lust 
w But little, my lady. He did not night ! Cali them all in~~ call limn 
seem quite to comprehend it.” She all in ; and I will trv, while I have 
•book her head slowly, and sighed. strength ” she continued, with wore 
* I hope your ladyship hasracei* energy and distmetness than 1 had 
Ted consolation from the intoUi- heard dutmg the evening. Her eye 
gence - opened suddenly, and settled upon 

“ Ales, what should it avail me ! her sister. 

But there is my child. Thank God, he « Do not delay— call them all in to 

will not now be— a beggar ! Heaven hear my dream !” Her ms tor, with a 
watch over his orphan years!” I surprised and alarmed air, hastened 
thought a tear trembled in her eye, to do her bidding, 
but it soon disappeared. « Doctor” « They imagine l do not see my 
•be added, in a fainter tone even father P exclaimed Lady Atroe, her 
. }*»«* hefee, for she was evident* eye glancing at me with sadden 
Jty greatly exhausted, * one word brightness “ There he is- he wishes 
fxaora 1 1 J am afraid my weakness to twte his children around {dm, poor 
hm time to time occasioned old man!” A faint and somewhat 
■ Jitf ;ftoWto^trottlda T tn toe frequent wild smile lit her pale features for a 
*?.«* m bus- moment. “ I hoar them on ibe stabs 
j/ltoi^^my.poor lost Henry ! — She —they must not touS m« thus* l am 
l WtajSfV mmM| wcoojfa;* But the , gettiiicoJd!" She suddenly rose 
^mofdifepofee® from on high j l «haH from herchair.-drew her dress about 
< l*lm awtaon thte aide the Aor, and Waffced to the bed. Her 

*»*« mitten a tetter to hfm, ,***« that moment entered, and m. 
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stated hi drawing Ilia clothes aver 
her. I followed, and begged her to 
be calm. Her pulse fluttered fast 
under my finger. 

44 X should not hare hastened so 
much/' said she, feebly, “but be is 
beckoning to me At this moment 
her staters entered the room. M The 
lights are going out, and yet I see 
him !" she whispered, almost inarti- 
culately. « Julia — Sarah — Elizabeth 
— Elizabeth— Eliza— El” — she mur- 
mured; her cold hand suddenly 
closed upon my fingers, and I saw 
that the brief struggle was over ! 

Her poor staters, thus in one day 
doubly bereaved, were heart-bro- 
ken. What a house of mourning was 
— — Hall ! I felt that my presence 
was oppressive. What could I do to 
alleviate grief so profound — to stanch 
wounds so recent I I therefore took 
rny leave shortly after the decease 
of Lady Anne. As I was walking 
down the grand staircase, I was 
overtaken by the nursery-maid, car- 
rying down the little orphan son of 
her ladyship, 

“ Well, rny poor little boy” said 
1, stopping her, and palling the child 
on the cheek, “ what brings you 
about so late as this 

“ ’Deed, sir” replied the girl, sob- 
bing, “ l don’t know what has come 
to Master Harry to-night! He was 
well enough all day ; hut ever since 
seven o'clock, he’s been so restless, 
that we didn’t know what to do with 
him. He’s now dozing, and then 
waking; and his little moans are 
very sad to bear. Hadn’t he better 
have some quieting physic, sir T* 

The child looked, indeed, all abe 
said* He turned from the light, and 
hi a little face was flushed and fe~ 


die gloom within. The country all 
around wae wrapped in a dreary 
winding-sheet of snow; die sleet 
came down without ceasing; and the 
wind moaned as it were a dirge for 
the dead. Alas for the dead! Alas 
for the early dead ! The untimely 
dead! 

Alas, alas, for the living ! 

Tuesday , Nov. Bth. — “On Sunday, 

the 6th November, at Hall, of 

rapid decline. Lady Anne, wife of 
Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart., and third 
daughter of the late Right Hon. the 

Earl of , whom she survived 

only one day.” 

Such was the record of my sweet 
patient’s death that appeared in to- 
day’s papers. Alas, of what a sum 
of woes are these brief entries the 
exponents ! How little does the eye 
that hastily scans them see of the 
vast accumulations of suffering which 
are there represented ! 

Tiita entry was full before my eyes 
when I called to-day upon Sir Hen- 
ry, who was busily engaged at bil- 
liards in the public room with Dr 

Y . He played admirably, but 

was closely matched by the Doctor, 
and so eager in the game, that he 
had hardly time to ask me how l 
was. I stood by till be had proved 
the winner, and great was his exult- 
ation. 

14 I’ll play you for a hundred 
pounds, Doctor!” said Sir Henry; 
w and give you a dozen 1” 

44 Have you nothing to say to your 

friend, Dr ?* replied Dr Y , 

who knew that I had called for the 
purpose of attempting to make Sir 
Henry sensible or the death of Lady 
Anne. 


vertah. 

“ Has he asked after his mamma T* 

“ Yes, sir, often, pool' dear thing! 
He wants to go to her; he says be 
will sleep with her to-night, or he 
won’t go to bed at all, 5 ” said the girl, 
sobbing; “ and we daren’t tell him 
that— -that— beta no mamma to go to 
any more ! n 

I thought of the VATiisd— then of 
the son-^thett of theprecioUs Udk 
between thei% that lay severed and 
broken in the chamber above ; and 
taith moist eyes and a quivering Bp, 
htasfd the child and left the Hafi. 
' ***** a wretched November state* 

W? Mae w^utWn«»WtSth 


“ Oh, yes ; Til play with him; but 
before 1 lay odds, we must try our 
skill against one another. Come, 

Doctor” extending the cue; "you 
shall begin V* 

Of course I excused myself, and 
succeeded in enticing him to his own 
isparti^^ by mentioning his tale of 

* Ab, tnie/’.ald be, briskly; “I*n» 
glad you’ve thought of f*! 1 wish to 

talk a Ujale to you on the subject. 
We were soon seated together bo?« 
fore the fire, he with the msnuscrfpto 
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44 Oh, tmiy Mary ? Why— let me 
see. By the way— in your version of 
my story, the other day— how did 
yen dispose of her ?” he enquired 
curiously. 

X heaved a deep sigh. “ God Al- 
mighty has disposed of her since 
then,” said I, looking him full in the 
face. “ He has taken her gentle 
spirit to himself; she has left a 
dreary world, Sir Henry I” He look- 
ed at me with a puzzled air. 

« 1 can't for the life of me make 
you out. Doctor! What do you 
mean? Wbat are you talking of? 
Whom are you cotiiounding with 
my heroine v Some patient you hate 
just left? Your wits are wool-ga- 
thering!” 

w To be serious. Sir Henry,” said 
I, putting my handkerchief to my 
eyes, u I am thinking of one who 
has but within this day or two ceased 
tube my patient! Believe me— be- 
lieve mi*, my dear Sir Henry, her 
case — rery — resembled the 
one you descrifiein your story ! Oh, 
how sweet— how beautiful— how 


ed, turning pale as ashes, and trem- 
bling violently, « Wbat— wh— at do 
you mean ? Are you talking about 

my V'tft f ” 

u Yes— your wife, my dear be- 
reaved Sir Henry! But your little 
boy still lives to be a comfort to 
you I” 

« the boy 1” said he, utter- 

ing, or rather gasping a violent im- 
precation, continuing, in a swelling 
voice, 44 You were talking about my 

mfl r 

•* For Heaven's sake, be calm— be 
calm — bo calm,” said 1. rising. 

44 My win !” he continued ex- 
claiming, not iu the way of au en- 
quiry, but simply shouting the words, 
while his face became transformed 
almost beyond recognition. * * 

I shall, however, spare the reader 
the scene which iollovced. He got 
calm and pari lied by the time l took 
my leave, for i had pledged myself 
to come and play a frame at hillmid* 
with him on the mono vs. On quit- 
tinc the chamber, I eutcied the pri- 
vate room of l)i Y ; and while 


resigned J” 

He made no reply, but seemed 
considering my words— as if with a 
reference to his own fiction. 

“ I can tell you, I think, something 
that will affect you, Sir Henry !” I 
continued. 

*• Aye ! What Is that ? What is 
that r 

u She once knew you P* 

* Knew me ! What, intimately ?” 

* Very— very ! She mentioned 
your name on her deathbed; she 
tittered a fervent prayer for you !” 

40 My God!” he exclaimed, re- 
moving his papers from his knee, 
and placing them on the table, that 
lie might listen more attentively to 
me; “ how astonishing! Who can it 
be P” he continued, putting his hand 
to Ids forehead— Why* what was 
her name r 


I paused, and sickened at the 
contemplation of the possible crisis. 
u I— I— perhaps— ft might not be 
prudmi to mention her name”— 

* Oh* do! do!” he interrupted 
“Wfpw^JV— “ I taoir What you are 
aini&tfi bat— honour ! Her name 
4lHia be Mfe with met I cannot be 


am MHMUii to talk of h P* 

“ 1^X» llarlelgh f” 1 utter* 


with a tp 
“ Po— po 


ha ataatmer. 


he wan putting some question* to me 
about Sir Henry, he suddenly be- 
came inaudible — iuvistHe, fm I UR* 
fainting with excitement and agita- 
tion, occasioned by the **ccnc l have 
alluded to. * * 

“Depend upon it, my dear Doctor, 

you are mistaken,” said Di \ , 

pursuing the conversation, shortly 
after I had uncovered, “Sir Henryk 
case in by uo means hopeless — by no 
means !” 

4 * I would I could think so ! If his 
madness has stood tiro such tremen- 
dous assaults with impunity, rely 
upon it it is impugnable. It wifi 
not be accessible by any inferior — 
nay, by any other means whatever.” 

'* Ah, quite otherwise — *rputo 
{ rede /” replied the quiet Doctor, 
helping himself to a glass of wine; 
“ the shocks you hav e alluded to 
have really, though Invisibly, shaken 
the fortress; ana now we wilt try 
what mypiny--undeminlng-~\v%\ do 
—well followed out iu figure, by the 
way, is it not ? But HI tell you a re- 
markable case of a former patient of 
mine, which Is quite In point.” 

49 Pray, forgive me, my dear Doc- 
tor, pray excuse me at present. X 
really have no heart to Usteu to it; 
I im* hesidea, all in arrear with mjr 
day’s work, for which I am quite" 
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unfit, andVill ©all again in a day or 
two/’ 

u yimporte — Be it so — ’twill not 
lose by the keeping,” replied the 
Doctor, good-humouredly ; end sha- 
king him by the hand, X hurried to 
*my chariot, and drove off. Expe- 
rience had certainly not sharpened 
the sensibilities of T>r Y ! 

[Bear with me, kind reader t Suf- 
fer me to lay before you yet one 
or two briet concluding extracts 
from this mournful portion of my 
Df'try. If your tears flow, if your 
feelings are touched, believe me, ’tis 
not with romance — it is with the 
sorrows of actual life. M It is better 
to go to the house of mourning than 
to go to the house of feasting ; for 
that is the end of all men— and the 
living will lay it to his heart,”] 

Nor. *)th to 1 4th iwluetre,— -Be- 
tween these peiiods 1 called Mncrwl 
times at Somcrfield House, but saw 
little alteration in Sir Henry's de- 
pot intent or pursuit*, except that he 
was at times I heard, %cry thought- 
ful, and had entitely laid aside his 
tale, tailing, in its place, to chess, 
lie grow \ery intimate with the 
era/y gentleman before mentioned, 
who was imagined, both by himself 
and Mi Henry, to he the king More 
than once, the keener warned Dr 

Y to interfere tor the purpose 

of separating them, for he feared 
lest they should be secretly con- 
cei ting some dangerous scheme or 
other. Dr Y — - watched them 
c lively, but did not consider it no- 
ccHwary to interrupt their inter- 
course. I found Sir Henry, one 
evening, sitting with his friend the 
king, and then* two keepers, very 
boisterous oter their wine. Sir 


several decanters, complaining all 
the while of their being allowed no- 
thing but sherry! 1 need hardly 
add, that they had, in a manner, 
talked t and laughed, and sung them- 
selves tipsy! Sir Henry, with a 
hiccup— whether real or affected I 
know not— insisted on my joining 
them, and told his majesty of the 
hoar I had lately been playing upon 
him, by * getting up” his own “ tale,” 
and mystifying him with telling it of 
auother. His majesty shouted with 
laughter, 

Wednesday, Nor. IG.— This was the 
day appointed for the funeral of 
Lady Anne, which I was invited to 
attend. I set apart, therefore, a day 
for that melancholy, that sacred 
purpose. I was satisfied that no 
heavier heart could follow her to 
the grave than mine. 

It was a fine frosty day. The sky 
was brightly, deeply blue, and the 
glorious sun was there, dazzling, but 
apparently not warming, the chilly 
earth. As I drove slowly down to 
the Hall, about noon, with what 
aching eyes did I see heie a scat let 
jacketed'huntsman, there a farmer 
at his work whistling; while the 
cheery sparrows, fluttering about 
the bare twigs, and chirruping 
loudly, jarred upon my excited feel- 
ings, and brought tears into my eyes, 
as I recollected the words of the 
Scotch song, 

ki Ye’ll break roy heart, ye merry birds I” 

In vain I strove to banish the hide- 
ous image of Sir Henry from my 
recollection — lie seemed to stand 
gibbering over the corpse of his lady I 
— — Hall was a spacious build- 
ing, and a blank desolate structure 
it looked from amidst the leafless 


Henry staggered towards me, on 
ray entry, singing snatches of a 
drinking-song, which were attempt- 
ed to be echoed by his majesty, 
plainly far gone. I remonstrated 
with the keepers, full of indignation 
and alarm at their allowing two mad- 
men the use of wine. 

“ t-iord. Doctor,” said one of them, 
smiling, taking a decanter, and pour- 
ing out a glass of its contents, * taste 
it, and see how much it would take 
to intoxicate a man.” 

dW-T-H was toast tad water, of 
wWsh the two lunatik* had drunk 


trees— all its windows closed— no- 
thing stirring about it but the black 
hearse, mourning-coaches and car- 
riages, with coachmen and servants 
in sable silk hatbands. On descend- 
ing, and entering the Hall, I hasten- 
ed out of the gloomy bnstle of the 
undertaker’s arrangements below, to 
the darkened drawingroom* which 
was filled with the dfettogristo* 
relatives and friends of the d*cea»«d 
—a silent, mournful throng I 
it was not Jong beferd h»* r9 SS^ 
together with those of hoc 

AeEartnf — — >w"**t*#** 
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In the vault which held many mem- 
bers of thek ancient family* I was 
not the only one whose feelings 
overpowered him during the cere- 
nony, and unfitted me, In some mea- 
sure, for the duty which awaited 
me on my return, of ministering 
professionally to the heart-broken 
slaters. Swoons, hysteric*, sobs, 
and sighs, did 1 mo\e amongst du- 
ring tne remainder of the day ! — 
Nearly all the attendants of the fu- 
neral left the Hall soon afterwards 
to the undisturbed dominion of so- 
litude and sorrow : but I was pre- 
vailed upon by Lord — their 

brother* to continue all night, as 
Lady Julia's continued agitation 
threatened serious consequences. 

It was at a late hour that we sepa- 
rated for our respective chambers. 
That allotted to roe had been the one 
formerly occupied by Sir Henry 
and his lady, and was a noble, but, 
to me, gloomy room. Though past 
one o'clock, I did not think of iret- 
tiug into bed, but trimmed my lamp, 
drew a chair to the table beside the 
fire, and having brought with me 
pen, ink, and paper, began writiug, 
amongst other things, some of these 
memoranda, which are incorporated 
into this narrative, for 1 felt too ex- 
cited to think of sleep. Thus had I 
been engaged for some twenty mi- 
nutes or half an hour, when X laid 
down my pen to listen— for, uuless 
my ears liad deceived me, 1 heard 
the sound of soft music at a little 
distance* How solemn was the si- 
lence at that “ witching hour. 1 ” 
through the crimson cui tains of the 
window, which I had partially drawn 
aside, was seen the moon, casting 
her lovely smiles upon the sleeping 
wtb, all quiet as in her imme- 
diate presence. How tranquil was 
all before me, how mournful all with, 
in ! The very room in which 1 was 
standing had been occupied, in Imp- 
pier times, by her whose remains 
bad that day been deposited in their 
last cold resting-place ! At length 
moredreary thoughts— of Somer field 
Its wretched insensate tenant, 
flitted acme my mind, 1 drew back 
ftffrift the curtain, and, returning to 
tffsetair 1 bad quitted, resumed my 
paau Again, however, 1 heard the 
fMNfed of music ; I listened, and 
distinguished the tones of a voice, 
tteamptaM by a guitar, singing the 


melancholy air, “ Charlie is my dar- 
ling,” with exquisite simplicity and 
pathos, 1 stepped again to the windo w, 
tor the singer was evidently standing 
close before it. I gently drew aside 
a little of the curtain, and saw two 
figures, one at a little distance, the 
other very near the window. The 
latter w as the minstrel, who stood 
exactly as a Spaniard is repre- 
sented in such cireu rn *tauce« — a 
short cloak u\ er his shoulders j aud 
the colour fled from my cheeks, my 
eyes were almost blinded, for 1 per- 
ceived it was — Sir Henry, accompa- 
nied by the wretch whom he treated 
as “ the king !” 1 stood stating nt 
him unsten, as if trausfixed, till he 
completed his song. He paused. 
41 They all sleep sound,” he exclaim- 
ed with a sigh/ looking up with a 
melancholy air at the windows— 
“ Wake, lady dote, wake I” He be- 
gau again to stiike the strings of his 
guitar, aud was commenting a mciiy 
ail, when a window was opened 
overhead. He looked up sudden)* — 
a iaint shriek was bcaid ftom whine 
Nir llemy flung away his guitat, 
and, followed by his companion, 
sprung out of sight in a moment! 
livery onu in the house was in- 
stantly roused. The shuck I had 
heard was that of Lady Ciijsabeth— 
the youngest sister of Lady Anne— 
who had lecogntned Sir Hem y ; and 
it was providential that I happened 
to he on the spot. Oh, what a diead- 
fui scene ensued! 'seiumts wete 
sent out, a* soon as they could bo 
dressed, it* all directions, in puinuit 
of the fugitives, who weie not, how- 
ever, discovered till davhreAk. Sir 
Henry’s companion was then found, 
lurking uuder one of the arched of a 
beitfhbouriiig bridge, half dead with 
cold ; but he eithei could not, or 
would not, give any intormaiion re- 
specting the Barouet. Two keepeid 
arrited post at the Hall by seven 
o’clock, in search of the fugitives. 

It was inconceivable how the mad- 
men could have escaped. They had 
been very busy the preceding day 
whimpering together in the garden, 
but had art enough to disarm any 
suspicion that circumstance might 
excite, by a seeming quarrel. Each 
retired in apparent anger to his 
apartment; and when the keepers 
came to summon them to supper, 
both had disappeared. It was sup- 
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posed that they had mounted some 
of the very many coaches that tra- 
versed the road adjoining, and their 
destination, therefore, baffled con- 
jecture* 

Advertisements were issued in all 
directions, offering a large reward for 
his capture— bat with no success. No 
tidings were received of him for up- 
wards of a week ; when he one day 
suddenly made his appearance at the 
Hall, towards dusk, very pale and 
haggard— -his dress in a wretched 
state — and demanded admission of 
a new porter, as the owner of the 
house* Enquiry was soon made, 
and he was recognised with a shriek 
by some of the female domestics. He 
was, really, no longer a lunatic— 
though he was believed such for se- 
veral days. He gave, however, une- 
quivocal evidence of his restoration 
to reason— but the grief and agony 
occasioned by discovering the death 
of his lady, threw him into a nervous 
fever, which left him, at the end of 
five months, “more dead than alive ’* 
Had 1 not attended him throughout, 
I declare I could not have recogni- 
sed Sir Henry Harleigb in the hag- 
gard, emaciated figure, closely muf- 
fled up from head to foot, and car- 
ried into an ample travelling chariot- 
aud-four, which was to convey him 


towards the Continent He never 
returned to England: but I often 
heard from him, and had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that for several 
years he enjoyed tolerable health, 
though the prey of unceasing melan- 
choly, The death of his son, how- 
ever, which happened eight years 
after the period when the events 
above related occurred, was a voice 
from tl»e grave, which he listened to 
with resignation. He died, and was 
buried in Italy, shortly after the pub- 
lication of the first of these papers. 
I shall never forget that truly amia- 
ble, though unfortunate individual, 
whose extraordinary sufferings are 
here related under a disguise abso- 
lutely impenetrable tdftn ore than one 
or two living individuals. They will 
suffer the public to gather, undis- 
turbed, the solemn Instruction which 
I humbly hope and believe this nar- 
rative is calculated to afford, as a 
vivid and memorable illustration of 
that passage from Scripture already 
quoted, and with which, nevertheless, 
I conclude this melancholy history — 
“ And in my prosperity, / said, / 
shall never be moved. Lord, by thy 
fui'our thou hast made my mountain 
to stand strong : thou didst hide thy 
face , find I was troubled ! n 
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HINDU DRAMA. 

No. II. 


THE MRICHCriAKATI, OR THB tOV-CART. 


Wif British* born are certainly, of 
all the inhabitants of earthy the moat 
highly-favoured children of heaven. 
Let us* feel that we are so* not in 
pride, hut in humility; let our gra- 
titude he love, and our love sym- 
pathy with the character and geuius 
of all our brethren of mankind, of 
whatever colour, aud under every 
climate. Our^pbaractcr and genius, 
in this the moat fortunate of all the 
Fortunate Isles, have grown great 
under the sacred shelter of Trees 
and Towers, planted or built by the 
holy bands of Liberty ami Religion, 
The Mm has not been suffered to 
hurt them by day, nor the moon by 
night, no tempered has been the 
spirit of our beautiful native sky 
» even in its tempests. Wars have 
been among us, long and loud, and 
blood has "flowed like water ; but 
for intervals, neither short nor far 
between, have the regions assigned 
us by Providence, enjoyed the sun- 
shine and the airs of peace — sun- 
shine sometimes settling down as if 
it would endure for ever— airs often 
wandering in their joy, m if every 
spot they visited were itself a home 
fit for the very sweetest in a perpetual 
paradise. Renovation has been ever 
accompanying decay — and out of 
death, and the ashes of death, have 
arisen, brighter and bolder, new 
forma of life. In the spirit of each 
succeeding ago the good and wise 
have still felt there was much over 
which to mourn ; but Hope never 
left our patriot-prophets ; their gift- 
ed eyes, piercing the thickest gloom, 
saw M for off the coming shine* * of some 
destined glory ; and now, after all 
these alternations, and revolutions 
which darkened the weak-eyed and 
astounded the faint-hearted, who 
dftft-Mf that wo are degenerate 
fsm lif'A ancestors whom all the 
wnrJd calied a heroic race— that our 
present is dimmed by their past— or 
deny that it gives promise of a still 
greater future t Imagination dead i 
You may as well an y that all out 
oaks aro doddered, and that not, a 


primrose now at peep of Spring 
shakes its yellow leaflets to gladden 
the fairies dancing round their Queen, 
in annual celebration of the melting 
of the last wreath of snow. This is 
an age of poetry, and therefore must 
take delight in poetry— let the strains 
it loves, whether of higher or of low- 
er mood, come whencesoever they 
may— whether now first, rising from 
isles shadowing the remotest seas of 
the sunset, or born long ago in the 
kingdoms of the Orient, but their 
music brought now over the waves 
to ndugle with that of the sweet 
singers native to the Weak Shall 
we not delight in the inspiration of 
genius that two thousand years ago 
won the ear of Asia, and charmed, 
with a sweet reflection of their 
own country’s life, the hearts of 
the Hindus, whose whole history 
seems to us a kind of glimmering 
poetry, iu which interesting realities 
are too often shrouded io elusive 
fancies, but which, in their Drama, 
shews how Fiction can embody aud 
embalm Truth, and preserve it from 
decay, for ever lovely in ail eyes 
that desire nothing lovelier than the 
lineaments of nature ? 

That there is a Hindu Drama, and 
a noble one, was hardly known in 
England till Professor H. Wilson 
ublished his Select Specimens ; and 
ow few people in England even 
now know any thing more about 
it than what we shewed by ex- 
tract* and analysis of the beautiful 
Romance of Ylkrama and Urvani, or 
the Hero and the Nymph ? Many 
thousands roust have been surprised 
to find so much of finest fancy and 
of purest feeling in a poetry which 
they had before supposed was all 
emptiness or inflation— like air-bub- 
bles, bright perhaps with variegated 
colours, but breaking at a touch— or 
like Unassorted bunches of gaudy 
and flaring flowers, fit only for the 
few hours of a holiday shew, faded 
and scentless ere nightfall, as so 
many weeds. They wondered to 
see how genius, in spite of the many 
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debasing superstitions which they 
thought had killed all genius, bad 
there the happy and heaven- taught 
art to beautify nature— and that the 
Hindus have a Shakwpeare in their 
Kalidasa— such a Shakepeare as was 
possible to liumauUyso existing— for 
as the people are so must be their 
poet —his inspiration coming from 
communion between his heart and 
theirs— ami though we call it hea* 
venly — and though in one sense it 
be even so— yet of verity born of 
earth. 

That Drama was of the loves of 
an A psara, or one of the Nymphs of 
Heaven, sentenced by a heavenly 
curse to become the consort of a 
mortal} that mortal was Sun-and- 
Moon descended ; his chariot could 
cleave the sky — iustinet with spi- 
rit — like an eagle on the wing — 
and in his course Pururavas ac- 
companied the Sun. But now we 
are on the soil of the common earth, 
in w the light of common day/* 
among the life of common creatures 
— mid you will wonder to feel that 
you are yourself a Hindu. Yes, you 
are a Brahman— your name is Oha- 
rudatta— and you are the hero— no 
great hero after all —of the Toy- 
cart. Nay, what is better— a man, 
and a good one— and fit to shew your 
face either by the Hoogiey or the 
Ganges, the Tweed or the Thames. 
For on the hanks of one and all — in 
spite of all jugglery — it is felt that 

u An honest man's the noblest work of 

Go4. u 

But who wrote the Drama with 
the magnificent name of the Toy- 
cart? A King. Forbear the Manager 
. in the Prelude. w There was a poet 
whose gait was that of an elephant, 
whose eyes resembled those of the 
chakora (the Greek partridge), 
whose countenance was like the full 
moon, and who was of stately person, 
amiable manners, and profound ve- 
racity; of the Kshatriya race, and 
distinguished by the appellation So- 
dka ; he was well versed in the Rig 
and the Sama Vedas, in mathematical 
sciences* in the elegant arts* and the 
management of elephants* By the 
fayour of ¥ Siva he enjoyed eyes 

uninvaded by darkness, and beheld 
jbissea seated m the throne* after 


—one of the most solemn rites of 
the Hindus in aneient times,) having 
attained the age of a hundred years 
and ten days, he entered the fatal 
fire. Violent was he in war, and 
ready to encounter with his single 
arm the elephant of his adversary ; 
yet be was void of wrath ; eminent 
among those skilled in the Fcdas % and 
affluent in piety— a Prince was Su* 
dra.” 

He wrote the Toy-cart; and when 
did he flourish f Borne think about 
the end of the second century after 
Christ; the traditional chronology 
places him about a century before 
our era. But Professor Wilson right- 
ly observes, that the place which the 
Mrichchakati holds in the dramatic 
literature of all nations will be 
thought matter of more interest by 
most readers than its antiquity or 
historical importances That it is a 
curious and interesting picture of 
national manm*rs, every one will 
readily admit; and it is not the less 
valuable in this respect, that it is 
free from all exterior influence or 
adulteration. It is a portrait purely 
Indian. 

The Manager, in the Prelude, tells 
us that in Avanti lived a young Brah- 
man of distinguished rank, but of 
exceeding poverty— by name Cha- 
rudatta. Of his many excellences, 
a courtezan, Vasantascna by name, 
became enamoured; and the story 
of their loves is the subject of King 
Sudra’s Drama, which will exhibit 
w the infamy of wickedness, the vil- 
lanv of law, the efficacy of virtue, 
and the triumph of faithful love.” 
What better ends can the legitimate 
drama have in view ? And ii is a le- 
gitimate drama, la Ten Acta, giving 
a picture of Hindu domestic life— its 
manners and its morals — in much dif- 
ferent from ours, but exhibiting the 
power of the same passions, for 
good or for evil, and the authority 
of Conscience presiding over them 
all— and that, too, majestically, In 
the midst of die most trying and 
appalling miseries. Hie state of 
society represented is one, Mr Wil- 
son says, "sufficiently advanced to 
be luxurious and corrupt, and is 
certainly very far from offering a 
Battering similitude, although not 
wfchout some at&^ro fewea , ; 
There in '"w%~ 

ardfee, a*d cruelty* but §w£***b? >• 
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too, honour, courage, and a forgiving 
spirit i and at the close, we cannot 
but feel that Sudra deserves to stand 
high among Royal authors — and that 
happy must have been the subjects of 
such a King. Gibbon, we think it 
was, who sneeringly said that ’twas 
not easy to believe that the wisdom 
of Solomon could have been pos- 
sessed by one who was a Jew and a 
King. Sudra was a Hindu and a 
King, and lived in a palace ; but of 
his own high heart he bad learned 
the same wisdom, that u from heaven 
descended on the low-roof'd bouse 
of Socrates.” He taught in the Toy- 
cart, that nothing was good but vir- 
tue. Hie character of Charudatta is 
throughout preserved in all he says, 
does, or suffers, and without the 
slightest tendency to exaggeration ; 
the charm of the whole being a 
simple singletmindeduesH, and a 
trustful integrity which never for 
a moment is he in danger of let- 
ting go, and which being In him re- 
ligion, appears in worst extremities 
sublime* Environed with death and 
its most frightful accompaniments, 
he appears — Hindu as he is — sup- 
ported by the resignation and faith 
almost of a Christian martyr. When- 
ever he appears, during the progress 
of the drama, all ranks of men, and 
all kinds of characters, do honour to 
his virtues ; and his name is never 
once mentioned from beginning to 
end but with praise. Yet he in de- 
pressed by the consciousness of his 


own poverty, and believes that he is 
despised; a natural mistake in fhfi 
mindof am8gnanimousman,who had 
once been munificent For knowing 
that the source of his bounties baa 
been dried up, and that the streams 
could flow no more, he doubted not, 
from bis knowledge of the ingrati- 
tude of human nature, that the past 
would be forgotten, and contempt 
accumulate on the head of one once 
so rich and now so poor. For pub- 
lic opinion is shaken by such a 
change* Yet be is as far as may 
be from a misanthrope; and it is 
manifest that were he again wealthy, 
his hand would be as lavish as ever. 
He is very sensitive, but not in 
the least soured; ami his strength 
of mind under all trials shews that 
misfortune had not taken away the 

^ on which his character had 
borne up, but merely the means 
of being in outward act wlmt he still 
is in his own inward spirit — a man 
whose happiness lies in making others 
happy — and what higher happiness 
can there be either for Brahman or 
Christian on that side of the grave 
where all miseries grow rankly, and 
their seed seems sometimes to be 
scattered far and wide over the fair- 
est fields where what we call joys are 
trying to grow— even by airs^o soft 
and Nweet, that one might well be- 
lieve they w ere breathed from hea- 
ven I 

Here is the Brahman : 


(The scene is supposed to represent a street on one side, and on the other the first 
court of Charudatta* & house. The outsuie of the house is also seen in the pari 
next the street ,) 

Maiteeya enters the court with a piece of cloth in his hand * 

Truly, Maitreya, your condition is sad enough, and well qualified to subject you to 
be picked up in the street, arid fed by strangers. In the days of Charudatta’s pros- 
perity, 2 was accustomed to stuff myself, till X could eat no more, on scented dishes, 
until I breathed perfume ; and sat lolling at yonder gateway, dyeing my Ungers like 
a painter's by dabbling amongst the coloured comfits, or chewing the cud at leisure, 
like a high-fed city bull. Now in the season of his poverty, l wander about from 
bouse to house, like a tame pigeon, to pick up such crumbs as X can get* ! am now 
•tut by bis dear friend Chamtwddba, with this garment that ha* lain amongst jas- 
mine flowers, till it is quite scanted by them : it is tor Charudatta** wearing, when 
be has finished bis devotion*— Ob, here he comes * he is presenting the oblation to 
the Household Gods. 

Enter Chahudavta and IUuanika* 

&tyr> (With a sigh) Alas, bow changed ; the offering to the Gods, 

That swans and stately storks, in better time 
About my threshold docking, bore away, 

Now a scant tribute to the insect tribe, 

Fails midst yank grass, by worms to be devour'd# (Sit* down.) 

Mai, I will approach the respectable Charudatta : Health to you, may you 
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Char, Maitreya, friend oMi seasons, welcome, rift you down* 

Mai 4s you command. (SUs down,) Tuis garment, ptrfumed by the jasmines 
it has lain among**, is sent to you, by your friend Churabuddba, to be worn by you 
at the close of your devotions* 

Char, (fake* it, and appears thoughtful) 

Mai , Oh wli&t do you meditate ? 

Cfutr. My friend— 

Toe happiness that follows close on sorrow, 

Shows like a lamp that breaks upon the night, 

But be that falls from affluence to poverty 
May wear the human semblance, but exists 
A lifeless form alone. 

Mai Which think you preferable, then— death or poverty ? 

Char. Had I the choice, 

Death, and not poverty, were my election : 

To die is transient suffering ; to be poor— 

Interminable anguish. 

Mai. Nay, never heed— it is but a trial — you will become more eminent than 
ever; and although your kind friends have consumed your property, it may recover, 
hire the moon, which grows to fulness from the slender fragments to which the daily 
draughts of the Gods for half a month reduce it. 

Char . I do not, trust me, grieve for my lost wealth : 

But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling. 

Whence wealth has vanish'd, does, 1 own, afflict me. 

Uke the ungrateful bees, who wanton fiy 
The elephant's broad front, when thick congeals 
The dried up dew, they visit me no more. 

Mai Tne sons of slaves l Tour guest is ever ready to make a morning meal of 
a fortune. IK* is like the cow-boy, who, apprehensive of the virana grass, drives bis 
herds from place to place in the thicket, and sets them to feed always in fresh pas- 
ture. 

Char. ’Xis true.— I think not of my wasted fortune- 
As fate decrees, so riches come and vanish. 

But I lament to find the love of friends 
Hangs all unstrung, because a man is poor. 

And then with poverty comes disrespect ; 

From disrespect does self-dependence fail ; 

Then scorn and sorrow, following, overwhelm 
The intellect ; and when the judgment fails. 

The being perishes ; and thus from poverty 
Each ill that pains humanity proceeds. 

Mai Ah, well, it is but waste of thought to send it after the wealth hunters— we 
have had enough of this subject. 

Char. But poverty is aye the curse of thought. 

It is our enemy’s reproach— the theme 
Ot scorn to our best friends and dearest kin. 

X had abjured the world, and sought the hermitage, 

But that «ny wife had shared in my distress— 

Alas ! the fires of sorrow in the heart 
Glow impotent; they pain, but born not. 

My friend, X have already made oblation 
Unto the Household Gods— Go you to where 
The four roads meet, and there present it 
To the Great Mothers. 

Mai Hot I indeed. 

Chur, Why not? 

Mai, Of what mt is it ? * Yon hare worshipped the Gods i what have they done 
for you? It is labour in vain to bestow upon them adoration* 

Char. Speak not profanely. It is our duty— 
and the Gods 

Undoubtedly are pleased with what is offer'd 
In lowliness of spirit, and with reverence 
la thought, and deed, and pious se&dental : 

<&t tbecefer% tmd pretest the offering. . v 





Maitreya, who k alMB Bmb«aa, 
the friend and companion of Chard- 
daft*; and the ViduRhaka er Gracioso 
of the piece, (a character of mixed 
shrewdness and simplicity, with an 
affectionate disposition,) hesitates to 
go, alleging that the royal road is 
crowded with loose persons, with 
cut-throats, courtiers, and courte- 
zans-— and that amongst such a set 
he will fare like the unhappy mouse 
that fell into the clutches of the snake, 
which was lying in ambush for the 
frog. Cries are heard behind the 
scenes, and Vasautasetia appears, 
pursued by Satnsthanaka, the king’s 
brother-in-law, along with die Vita, 
or parasite companion and minis- 
ter of his pleasures, and his ser- 
vant* This Prince, * an ignorant, 
frivolous, and cruel coxcomb/* is 
enamoured of the beautiful Cour- 
tezan, and wooes her after a royal 
fashion. *• I have called her,” quoth 
he to the Vita, "the taper lash of 
that fiicher of broad pieces, Kama; 
the- blue- bottle, the figurante, the 
pug-nosed imtame&ble shrew. 1 have 
termed her love’s dining dish— -the 
gulf of the poor man's substance-— 
the walking frippery — the hussey— 
the baggage — the wanton. I have ad- 
dressed her by all these pretty names, 
and yet she will have nothing to say 
to me.” The Vita, too, wastes his 
eloquence in vain. •* You fly like 
the female crane that starts away 
from the sound of thunder. The 
trembling pendants in your ears toss 
agitated against your cheeks, and 
make such music as the lute to a 
roaster's touch. Believe me, you 
look like the guardian goddess of the 
city, as round your slender waist 
sparkles with starlike gems that tink- 
ling zone— and your countenance is 
pate with tetror The poor girl calls 
for her female attendants — M Pullara J 
Parapuria ! ” and the King’s brother- 
in-law, much shrined, says to the 
Vita, * f EhI sir! sir! Men? men?” 
Buton being assured that they are wo- 
men— women— he heroically draws 
his sword, and exclaims, H Who is 
afroM-d urn a hero— a match for at 
hundred of than— I would take them 
like Bukteeana^ by the hair, and, as 
yen shall see, with one touch Of 
mjr well-sharpened sword, off goes 
' your head/’ She implores raerdy, 
*nd -lie answers, * You may live.” 
She 13*0 *g*k usee Ido arts, and 


thus describes *}* profession of Va- 
santasena. H Why, you are quite 
out of character s the dwelling of a 
harlot is the free resort of youth $ a 
courtezan is like a creeper that 
grows by the road-side— her person 
is an article for sale— her love a thing 
that money will buy, and her wel- 
come is equally bestowed upon the 
amiable and disgusting. The sage 
and the idiot, the Brahman and the 
outcast, all bathe in the same stream, 
and the crow and the peacock perch 
upon the branches of the same 
creeper. The Brahman, the K*he- 
triya, the Taisya, and all of every 
caste are ferried over in the same 
boat, and like the boat, the creeper, 
and the stream, the courtezan is 
equally accessible to all,*’ 

And is tiiis the heroine of a moral 
drama? Even so— the heroine of 
the Toy-cart ; and despicable a thing 
as you rosy think her, even from 
your eyes, before all the play is over, 
haply she may draw tears. To these 
brutal words she meekly replies, 
“ What you say may be just — hut 
belie vn me, merit atone, not brutal 
violence, inspires love.” 

Vasantasena is a courtezan; but 
we are not, says the learned and 
enlightened Translator, M to under- 
stand by that name a female who 
disregarded the obligations of law 
or the lessons of virtue ; but a cha- 
racter reared bv the state of manners 
unfriendly to the admission of wed- 
ded females into society, and opening 
it only at the expense of reputation 
to women, who were trained for as- 
sociation with men, by personal and 
mental accomplishments to which the 
matron was a stranger. The Vesya 
of the Hindus was the Ifetcrn of the 
Greeks. Without the talents of Aspa- 
aia, or the profligacy of Lais, Vasan- 
taaena is a gentle, affectionate being, 
who, with the conventions of society in 
her favour, unites, as the Hetera often 
did, ’accomplishments calculated to 
dazzle, with quail ties of the heart, 
which raise her above the contempt 
that, in spite of all precaution, falls up- 
on her situation.* The defecti ve edu- 
cation of the virtuous portion of the 
sex, and their consequent uirintercst- 
ing character, held out an Induce- 
ment to the unprincipled masters 
both of Greek and Hindu society, to 
rear a class of females who should 
supply those wants which rendered 
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home eheerlesa; atula eourtezanof 
this dm in Owen inspired no ab- 
horrence* She was brought up from 
infancy to the life she professed, which 
die graced by her Accomplishments, 
and not unfrequeatly dig aided by her 
virtues. Her disregard of social re- 
straint was not the voluntary breach 
of moral or religious precepts. The 
Hindu principles were more rigid ; 
and not only was want of chastity 
in a female a capital breach of social 
and religions obligations, but the as- 
sociation of men with professed 
wantons was an equal violation of 
decorum, and, involving a departure 
from the purity of caste, was consi- 
dered a virtual degradation from rank. 
In practice, however^r eater latitude 
seems to have been allowed ; and in 
this drama, a Brahman, a man of fa- 
intly and repute, incurs apparently 
no discredit from his love cl a cour- 
tezan, A still more curious feature 
is, that lus passion for such an object 
seems to excite no sensation in his 
family, nor uneasiness in his wife ; 
and the nurse presents his child to 
his mistress, as to its mother ; and 


other virtues of her sex. It is not 
true even where women are most 
honoured, as in Britain, j—utterly 
false, if pronounced of women in 
ancient Hindustan. ’Tis wrong to 
seek to exalt one virtue by the de- 
gradation of the whole of that nqture 
of which it is the loveliest attribute; 
and not in the spirit of the Christian 
Faith, In our own poetry, the frail 
and fallen are not spoken of as ex- 
communicated from all intercommu- 
nion with our best sympathies; than 
their sorrows there are few or none 
more affecting ; and we are glad to 
see them sometimes partaking of 
that peace which, in its perfection, 
5b our holiest idea of happiness here 
below the skies. Vasantasena in this 
Hindu drama is humble in her hu- 
miliation— to the poor she is cha- 
ritable-in every creature in distress 
she acknowledges a brother or a sis- 
ter-malignity or hatred have never 
found access to her heart — and she 
venerates the virtue of the happier 
matron, in the dishonoured lot to 
which it inay be said she was born 
—there is sadness in her smiles— and 


hi* wife, besides interchanging ci- 
vilities, a little coldly perhaps* but 
not compulsively, finishes by calling 
her sister, and acquiescing, there- 
fore, in her legal union With her 
lord. It muet tie acknowledged that 
the poet hia managed hU story with 
great dexterity; and the interest 
with which he has invested his he- 
roine, prevents manners so revolting 
to our actions from being obtrusive- 
ly offensive, * Ho art wan necessary/ 
in the estimation of a Hindu writer, 
* to provide hia hero with a wife or 
two more or lean ; and the acquisi- 
tion of an additional bride is the 
ordinary catastrophe of the lighter 
dramas.* " 

It would not be easy to state the 
case more truly than it is stated in 
these philosophical sentences ; and 
the purest minded may, we think, 
with no other sentiments than those 
of pity and compassion— not unac- 
companied with something of kind 
regard, and even of admiration-fel- 
low lie fortunes of Vas&ntasena in 
this interesting drama, She belongs, 
indeed* to a dass ofinfortunates ; 
buthersloswere the aiwsbfbermw*- 

**!.'#•$ ’*to e«rt*Wy a, iutrah, 

$akw 


she seems mournful, even when ar- 
rayed iu all her allurement*. Of her 
life we are shewn nothing— except 
her love for one man, which is dis- 
interested and sincere; and, so far 
from there being any thing of come- 
uess in her manners, or groasness in 
her mind, these are all natural ele- 
gance and grace, ami that, hut from 
our knowledge of what is her lot, is 
fell to be pure. Gentle and tender- 
hearted, yet she ha* spirit to repel 
what she loathes; and even if she 
were less good, surely her sufferings 
bring her within the inner circle of 
our humanities, and believing she is 
dead* we weep over her beneath that 
heap of leaves when thought dead, 
and doubt not that her spirit is re* 
solved into heaven. 

But to return to the story of the 
Drama. 

The King's brother is aware of 
Vasaataseua’s love for CharudaUa* 
whom he calls a miserable wretch, 
because be is poor; but the Vita 
hat more discernment, and remarks, 
u It it truly said penrlf string 
with pearls.” Meanwhile she over- 
heamfcer pursuer* speaking of Cha- 
ruda fciaa bouse as befog close ** 
bet- gari^4 
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the perfume and He tinkling may 
not betray her, she groper along the 
wall ha the dark for the private en- 
trance, The door Is open and she 
enters, brushing out the lamp in the 
lobby with her scarf. Mai trey a, in 
company with Iladanika, a female 
aervant« is issuing out to obey his 
master's command, and the Rajah’* 
brother-in-law sc iaes successively hie 
own Vita, his own servant, and the 
Brahman's Gtrzxy, supposing each 
In turn to be Vasantasena. tiirzgy’s 
voice sounds queer — and the disap- 
pointed profligate exclaims, “ Oh ! 
sir! your female can change her 
voice when she will, as the cat mews 
in a different key, when she attempts 
.to steal cream." Maitfeyn, the Brah- 
man's friend, having relit the ltu^p, 
comes forth, saying, “ How funnily 
the lamp bums ! it goes flutter flut- 
ter In the evening breeec, like she 
heart of a goat just caught in a 
snare !” A discovery now takes 
place— and the worthy Vidusbatoa* 
incensed with the disturbers of hid 
friend's domestic privacy, detei- 
mlnes to give them all a wind drill- 
ing— especially the King'* brother. 
He does not think H necessary ,to 


ad down by its abundant fruit— ho 
is the cherlsher of the good, the 
mirror of the wise, a touchstone of 
piety, an ocean of decorum, the doer 
of good to all, of evil to none, a trea- 
sure of manly virtues. Intelligent, 
liberal, and upright; in a word, he 
only is worthy or admiration * in the 
plenitude of his merits he may be 
said to live indeed ; other men 
merely breathe— so, come, we had 
better depart.” They make them- 
selves scarce, and Charudatta is 
heard within die house calling on 
Radanlfea to bring in his boy Ro- 
hasena, who must have enjoyed 
the breeze long enough, and may 
be chided with the evening dews. 
It is to Vasafttasena he is speak- 
ing; and she takes from his baud 
a cloth to cover the child with 
—saying, a Scented with jasmine 
flowets-Lha — then be is not all a phi- 
losopher )— OAor* Radanika, r ai- 
ry llohftftena to the inner apart- 
ments fan. (apart.) Alas, my 

fortune gives me no admission to 
them 1” An eclaircUsement takes 
place— and in the lamp-light Vasan- 
tftfccna stands revealed In all her 
charms. 


'soften the threat of a cudgelling by 
smooth words. “ Qh ! you King's 
. brotber-in-law ! You abominable 
miscreant ! Have you no decency V 
Do you not know, that, notwith- 
standing the worthy Charudatta be 
poor, he is* an ornament to Ujayia ; 
and how dare yon think of forcing 
your way Into his house, and mal- 
treating his people V There Is no dis- 
grace man untowaid fate; dingiace 
ft in misconduct; a worthy man may 
he a poor one.” The sight of a cud- 
gel often does Wonders, bat cannot 
elevate the mind ; and ’Samsthauska 
draws la his horns, while the Vita 
falls down at Maitreya** feet, decla- 
ripg that he is u afraid of the emi- 
nent virtues of Charudatta.”— “Veiy 
eminent indeed/ 4 observes »Samstha- 
wtka, on the elyv ** when they cannot 
afford bis visiters a dinner. < Who ft 
lift slam tit&Am of a stove? him 
A Wtefejw hero? is he Pandu, 
SmmmliHp the son of iladba* Rava- 
'JtijLgf fodrodauaf’ Was he begotten 
M^SCutttf byHaxna? or ft bo Aswat- 
'€4mMp Ifcamaphttra, or Jatayu tu- 
fty* you wiseacre, ! will tell 
jm ;*% «>l be is Charudatta, 
m «*» poor, boW- 


“ Chau (Ta him&lfi) She would be. 
come a shrine! The pride ol wealth 
Presents so charm to her, and she disdains 
The palace she is roughly bid to enter, 
Nor makes she harsh reply, but silent 
leaves 

The man she scons, to waste his idle 
words* 

JUdy t 1 knew you not, and time unwit- 
tmtfy 

Mistaking you for my attendant, offer'd 
you 

t iimvt t Indignity — ] bend my head 
hi hope of your forgiveness. 

Vat. Nay, *ir, J tan the offender, by 
Intruding into a pl»?e of which I nm un- 
worthy ; u is my head that must be bum- 
bled m rrverefiec and suppliearhw. 

Mm. Vtry pretty on both sides 5 end 
whilst you are standing there, nodding 
your heads to each other like blades of 
grain m a rice Acid, permit ms to bend 
mine, although m the style of a young 
earners iviff knees, —I request that you 
will be pleased to hold yourselves right 
again/' 

Vswuataseoa requests that Charu- 
dam will permit her to leave her or- 
nament* la his house, as the villains 
had meant to rob her— and thou that 
he will let Haitreya see her safe 
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home ; but Charudatta Is too gal Wt happened to Im %t dinner, 
to employ a substitute for that plea- the footman take the klghes t place 
* ' * ' " * * ‘ “ ' ~ at hie table, and affterwajnla accom- 

panied 2dm to the court-yard, be- 
cause he came from the King. Va- 
santasena then sends a bracelet to 
the dun, and the joint~rubber,to 
shew hie gratitude, forswears gatnb- 
lingfor ever, and resolves to become 
a 4 Bauddka Mend leant, —in which 
character he plays, as we shall see, 
an important hart in the drama. As 
he goes oat, the kwy*e man-servant, 
fCaruapuraka, enters hastily, and 
begins^ escribing an achievement * 
he had this day performed in taming . 
with an Iron bar her ladyship’s fierce 


sing duty, and leads her off in a fit 
of descriptive poetry. 

4t Vale as the maiden’s cheek who pines 
with love. 

The moon is up, with aU Jtrstarry train, 

And lights the royal rood with lamps 
divine ; - r r .* - r 

Whilst through the intervening gloom, 
its rays 

Of ttulky white like watwyshowsra de- 
scend. ( They proceed . ) 

This, lady, is your dwelling. , -■ ( Vaw£ 

Humn mukts M aUmcnce, and exit. )” 

^ *» 

And eo ends the First Act— which, . 
besides being bustling and atnusinf, hunting ptepl 


untftmorafca,tb* 
^ killed We 


makes us familiar with the chad#- .post»tweakfcr v 
ters of the chief persons of tbeava- tedpir^snspped mlcbstn, ana rush- 
tna, and prepares us to take an kite- ed, "tearing every thing to pieces. 


rest— of very different jklogi#. SWteod 
—in their fortunes. ’ ?• - J V 
The opening of the Second Act 
shews us Vasantasena sitting in her 
own bouse, much In love with Cha- 
rudatta — and conversing about him 
with her female attendant. Sim bids 
her guess his name— and Madanika, 
being knowing in such matters, says, 

* his well-selected name is Charu- 
latta. But, lady, it is said he is very 
pooiv— Vos* I love hid», nevefthe- 
less; no longer let the world believe 
bat a eourtezan is Insensible to a poor 
man’s merits.” She then confesses 
that she left her ornaments in ids 
bouse, that she might have.au excuse 
Tor another interview. Meanwhile, 
i row has been taking place in a 
gambling-house s and an unlucky 
wretch, by profession a Samvahaka, 
ur Joint-rubber, having soijj himself 
bo a winner for ten suvernij&mahnpm 
making his escape* and fiiesTor^re- 
fage to the bouse of the cawmm? 
She finds that ha had, once 1S#a&&. 
servant of her beloved wed 
whom he warmly eulogizes, 
springing from her seat* aba ci 
"Girl, girl, a seat— th& hoase fs 
yours, sir— pray be 
wench— quick— out w 
fatigued’ 1 Ibis, lays the 
translator, might be thought 


extravagant; but it knot without A 
muaHeftu Euroj 
from motives hm 
XIV* having <m w _ 
footman to the Xhike 


with bis trunk, his fee^ Hud his 
tu»ks f !*s if She city had been a large 
tank JuH of lotus fiow^s. Big as 
be was, like the peaks of Viudhya, J 
brought him down, and saved a holy 
man, whom he was holding up be- 
tween his tusks. Every body said 
weii done, Kainapuraka, well done ; 
for all i/jayin, m a panic, iike-’a^ 
boat ill laden, was heaped on one" 
spot; 'and one person, who find ho 
great matter or „dress to boast of 
iiimseifi fuming hi*. W upwards,' 
anddet^fing a deep, sigh, threw bis 
garmeft over me.” Vala»tasen% 
look* it the garment, and sees Tu* 
scribed on it the narae-^-Ckarudatta. 
Sbe throws it round her with de- 
light, end Madairika efcckims,* 4 how 
well the garment becomes our mis- 
tress !” Karna^uraka is sulky, and 
can only utter m Yes — it becomes 
her jyeli enough ” Tire lady gives 
him an o n*ameot*and he says, “wow, 
indeed, the^erihent stis as it should 
do.” But, where,’ whme^agerly 
asks aJk-^wfcaw^did youwuw* om*; 
rudattaf *M3oiu^ home> I welidye* , 
’ road/' * ^ui<sk, girt 5 up 
, and we may chteha 
'r usd so ends the act. 
t of next Wir 

«* * miffify m&'t 

SgrSCt 
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Idea, III km with Madeaika, k 
prowling about the city, losing 
out for a house to break into, ia 
hopes of finding treasure where* 
with to purchase her manumis** 
den. It being hk desire to make 
her his atm bjr means of a left* 
handed marriage* He is a most ac- 
complished cracksman, and breaks 
into Charudatta’e house in a style 
that would have done credit to the 
best of Pierce Egan’s heroes. * Here 
is a rat-bote* The prize is sure. Let 
me see how I shall proceed. The 
god of the golden spear teaches four 
modes of breaching a house ; picking 
out burnt bricks; cutting through 
unbaked ones ; throwing Water on a, 
mud-wall j and boring through one 
of wood: this wall is of baked 
bricks ; they must be picked out ; but 
I must give them a sample of my skill. 


Maitreya declares be will owner 
that the casket was never Intrusted 
to diem; but Chnmdatta says 

“ He cannot condescend to shame his 
soul 

By utterance of a tie.** 

Intelligence of the robbery has 
reached his wife, and she, rejoicing 
that Iter husband’s life is safe, sends 
to him a string of jewels given her 
in her maternal mansion-one of the 
sources of the wife’s peculiar wealth, 
over which a Hindu husband has no 
control. Thathisperson is unharmed 
is well— but better— she exclaims— 
it had suffered, “ than his fair fame 
incur disparagement. Destiny, thou 
potent deity, thou sportest with the 
fortunes of mankind, and rehderest 
them as tremulous as the watery drop 
that quivers on the lotus leaves.’ 


sum, the full sun or the new moon, 
the lake, the Swastika, (a magical 
diagram,) or the water-jar ? It must 
be something to astonish the natives ; 
the water-jar looks best in a brick 
wall— that shall be the shape. In 
other walls that 1 have breached by 
night, the neighbours have had occa- 
sion, both to censure and approve 
my talents.*’ During the rest of an 
amusing soliloquy he is at work, and 
enters through his favourite figure in 
a brick-wail, the water-jar. Maitreya 
is dreaming, very patly to the occa- 
sion, that thieves are breaking into 
the house — and addressing Charu- 
datta, says, ** My friend, if you do 
not take the casket, may you incur 
Ike guilt of disappointing a cow, and 
of deceiving a Brahman.” The rob- 
ber says, 4< These invitations are 
irresistible — Mait. (a till half astern*,) 
' Have you got it ?— Serv. The civi- 
Hty of this Brahman is exceeding- 
ly have H — Mmt Kow, like a pedlar 
that has sold his wares, I shall go 
acmndiy to sleep. (Sletm.'f In tit 
mecafag they discover tbattbe casket 

fricnA who whl beheve It 


; A g*«**ri <*deri writs ms. * Ju this 
towske suspicion. 


e, bat tiowit. 
upwt my timer fame. ” 



this kindness of his W’ f e, 

“ IW. Out on It — that 1 should be 
reduced so low 

As, when my own ha* disappeared, to 
need 

Assistance from a woman's wealth. So 
true 

It is, our very natures a re transformed 
By opulence; the poor matt helpless 
grows, 

And woman wealthy acts with manly 
vigour* 

Vis false ; I am not poor ; a wife whose 
love 

Outlives my fortune, a true friend who 
shares 

My sorrows and my joy, and honesty 
Un warped by indigence, these still are 
mine/* 

On the opening of Act Fourth, wo 
discover VasantaneiJU absorbed in 
con temptation of a miniature 
lure of Oharudatta. She ask* 
attendant if ’tie a good Hfct^ss— end 
on her relying u l conclude to, ma- 
dam, from the affectionate loeka yets 
bestow upon %% righa, 1 ' How do you 
talk of affection to a creatora of aur 
eiaas! The woman dint admit* the 
*1 em of many men ia mm to nil' 
fcnt toil me, girt, do apt all my 
friends deride my p**siw 
Hay, net so, madam; evmy wmum 

^ i* .1 xr» />. 


friemW’ vamusteema now receives 
a mmmgofnm Wmothcr, de»iriag 


to mm SamSmaktj but toe tot* 

.toitoe* toe'awtongwr wJik rep tjg-/ 
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nance and hmfcdr. u Tell her, if she 
would not have me dead, »he man 
send me no mere such messages.* 5 
Faithful all her future life will she 
be — whether it be her lot to suffer 
or enjoy— -to Charudatta, Tim cour- 
tezan hopes to be his handmaid — 
according to law— and will be as 
tender and true as any wife. Ser- 
villaka now visits his mistress, Ma- 
danika, and shews her Vasantasen&’s 
own jewels* with which he proposes 
to purchase her manumission I The 
lady — overhearing all from above — 
at first is dreadfully alarmed— fear- 
ing the robber may have murdered 
Charudatta; but* finding that her 
beloved Brahman is alive and well, 
she pretends to believe Servillaka’s 
made-up tale with his mistress be- 
low, that Charudatta had sent him to 
her with the casket* lest his bouse 
should be broken into ; and giving 
him some jewels to take back to her 
dear Brahman, says she had arranged 
with Charudatta that the person who 
presented them should from her re- 
ceive Madanika as a present from 
herself* for his sake ! Sen illaka is 
ready to leap out of his skin for joy, 
and exclaims. 

May ali prosperity bless Charudatta ! 
’Tin politic in man to nurture merit. 

For poverty with worth in richer far 
Than majesty without all real excellence. 
Nought is beyond its reach ; the radiant 
moon 

Won by it» worth a seat on Siva's brew,** 

A litter is brought to the door, and 
Madanika, weeping, receives manu- 
mission fromjher gracious mistress. 
ServlUaka bidding her with grateful 
looks survey her bounteous benefac- 
tress, and bow her head in gratitude 
to her* to whom she owes the unex- 
pected dignity that waits upon the 
title and the state of wife. That Is* a 
wi fe for the nonce— or amis de maum 
—the marriage being such as is still 
sanctioned in Germany* as it would 
have been impossible to contract any 
other with a woman of Madanik&’s 
past Mfe and servile condition. They 
satoteVasantasena as she departs, and 
ascend the car t but die honeymoon 


Is not suffered to shew her budding- 
horns, for there is sound of procla- 
mation from the Governor* In con- 
sequence of a reported prophecy 
that the son of a cow-berd, named 
Aryaka, shall ascend die throne* 
commanding all and sundry to ap* 
prebend him, that he may be de- 
tained in confinement. Aryaka is a 
bosom friend of ServlUaka* and that 
unprincipled but spirited personage 
gives tent to sentiments that must 
have been far from pleasing to his 
bride, “ Now the king lias seized 
my door friend* Aryaka, and I am 
thinking of a wife 1 

Tbis world presents two things most 
dear to all men : 

A friend and mistress ; but the friend is 
prized 

Above a hundred beauties. I mast 
hence 

And try to liberate him. (AHghts.y* 

Madanika in vain beseeches him 
not to leave her — but he is Inexo- 
rable— tells her to put herself under 
the protection of his friend Rebhila, 
the chief of the musicians, and 
scampers off to the rescue of the Son 
of the Cow-herd. By and by we shall 
hear more of the insurgents— for there 
is a double plot* and the management 
of it shews great ingenuity and skill 
—both actions being naturally inter- 
woven, and mutually assisting each 
other's fulfilment in one united cata- 
strophe. 

MaXtreya now appears before Ya- 
eantasena's dwelling, with the jewels 
in lieu of the stolen casket; and the 
lady being informed by her attend- 
ant of his visit* exclaims, u Ibis is 
indeed a lucky day V* and bids her 
chamberlain be called to do him 
honour. Maitreya is delighted with 
such a reception — “ Heroes honour 1 
The sovereign of the iUkhasas, Ha- 
vana, travels in the car of Kuvetn* 
obtained bv the force of his devo- 
tions ; but 1 am a poor Brohman* and 
no saint, yet am I conveyed about 
by lovely damsels.*’ We ore sure *U 
our readers will be much interested 
by a complete picture of a Hindu 
house— it it no less than apalacc. 


4«Ma»k Tbit is the cater door, tir. . 

Afoi. A ?t#f pretty entrance indeed, The threshold is 

«*!!&** SHU Vf&f gje 
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JudiwVeJ^nt. Over the doorway is « lofty sp^i of iwy, ***** it hgm« **ve 
flags dyed with safflower, their fringes curling in the wind, like Angers that beckon 
me, come hither. On either Bide, the capitals of the door- posts support elegant 
crystal flower-pots, in which young mango-trees are springing up* The door panel* 
are of gold, stock, like the stout breast of a demon, with studs of adamant. ^ The 
whole cries, away, to a poor man, whilst its splendour catches the eye of the wisest. 
Mt This leads to the first court. Enter, sir, enter. ( They enter the fiat court) 
Med. Bless me ! why here is a line of palaces, as white as the moon, as file conch, 
as the stalk of the water-lily*— -the stucco has been laid on here by handfuls; golden 
steps, embellished with various stones, lead tp the upper apartments, whence the cry*, 
tal window's, festooned with pearls, and bright as the eyes of a moon-faced maid, look 
down upon Ujayin : the porter dozes on an easy chair, as stately as a Brahman deep 
in the Vedas, and the very crows, crammed with rice and curds, disdain the fragment* 
of the sacrifice, as if they were no more than scattered plaster. Proceed. 

Alt This is the second court— enter. ( They enter the second court > 

Mai. Oh here are the stables j the carriage oxen are in good case, pampered with 
jawasa, I declare; and straw, and oil- cakes, are ready for them— -their horns are 
bright with grease ; here we have a buffalo snorting indignantly like a Brahman of 
high caste, whom somebody has affronted ; here the ram stands to have hi* neck 
well rubbed, like a wrestler after a match — here they dress the manes of the horses 
—here is a monkey tied as fast as a thief— and here the mahauts are plying the ele- 
phants with balls of rice and ghee— proceed. 

.4ff.Thi«, sir, is the third gateway. ( They enter the third court } 

Mai. Oh this is the public court, where the your.g buc^s of Ujayin assemble ; 
these are their seats, 1 suppose— the half-read book lies <m the gaming-table, the 
men of which ere made of jewels — oh, yonder arc some old libertines lounging 
about; they seem to have pictures in their hands, studying, 1 conclude, to improve 
their skill in the peace and war of love — what next ? 

AtU This is the entrance to the fourth court. ( They inter the, fourth court) 
Mai. Oh ho, this is a very gay scene— here the drums, whilst beaten by taper 
Angers, emit, like clouds, a murmuring tone; there, the cymbals beating time, flash 
as they descend like the unlucky stars that fall from heaven. The flute here breathes 
the soft hum of the bee, whilst here a damsel holds the vina in her lap, and frets ils 
wires with her finger-nails, like some wild minx that sets her mark on the face ot 
her offending swain— some damsels are singing, like so many bees intoxicated with 
Bowery nectar — others are practising the graceful dance, and others are employed in 
reading plays and poems ; the place is hang with water jars, suspended to catch the 
cooling breeze— what comes next ? 

Alt This is the gate of the fifth court. { They enter the fifth court ) 

Mai. Ah, bow my mouth waters ; what a savoury scent of oil and assntortida [ 
The kitchen sighs softly forth its fragrant and abundant smoke— the odours are deli* 
cions — they fill me with rapture. The butcher’s boy is washing the skin of an ani- 
mal Just slain, like so much foul linen. The cook is surrounded with dishes— the 
sweetmeats are mixing— the cakes are baking. ( Apart. ) Oh that I could meet with 
some one to do me a friendly turn ; one who would wash my feet, and say, Eat, sir, 
eat. {Aloud) This is certainly Indra’s heaven, the damsels are Apsarasas— the 
Bandhul&s are Gandharbas. Pray, why do they call you BaudhuJas ? 

Act We inhabit the dwelling* of others, and eat the bread of the stranger ; we 
are the offspring of parents whom no tie connects ; we exercise our indescribable 
merits, in gaining other inen‘s money, and we sport through lifts as free and unre- 
strained as the cubs of the elephant. 

Mai . What do we come to next ? 

Ait. This is the sixth entry. ( They enter.) 

Mai. The arched gateway is of gold and many-coloured gems on a ground of sap- 
phire, nod looks Hke the bow of Indr* in mi azure sky. What i* going forward hero 
90 busily ?— it is the jeweller'* court— skilful artiste are examining peart*, topazes, 
sapphire*, emeralds, rubies, the lapis-lazuli, coral, and other jewel*; *o»e *et ruble* 
some work gold ornaments on coloured thread, some string pearls, some 
£r<M„.th# lapis-lazuli, fQme pierce *helJ*, and some cut coral. Here we have per- 
* JhgMS drying the saffron hags, shaking the musk bags, expressing the sandal juice, 
•'**$ cpwpaon&ngessence*. Whom have we here? fair damsels and their gallants 
talking, chewing musk and betel, and drinking wine— her ewe the male and 
ternale attendants, and here are miserable hanger* on— men that neglected their own 
aadipbtthelr all upon the harlot, and are now glad to quaff the draining* 
fi&M (Wff fstde oi|p* ^ ’ 
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Mu Thi* is the seventh court— eater. ' ( 7$#y enter the mmh court,) 

Mat This is the aviary, very handsome indeed— -the doves bill and eoo in com. 
fort ; the pampered parrot, stuffed with curds and rice, croaks like a Brahman Pundit 
chanting a hymn from the Vedas ; the maina chatters as glibly as a housemaid issu- 
ing her mistress** commands to her fellow-servants, while the koil, crammed with 
juicy fruit, whines like a water-carrier. The quails fight ; the partridges cry ; the 
domestic peacock dances about delighted, and fans the palace with his gem-embla- 
zoned tail, as if to cool its heated walls ; the swans, like bails of moonlight, roll 
about in pairs, and follow each graceful maid, as if to learn to imitate her walk, 
whilst the long-legged cranes stalk about the court, like eunuchs on guard. Some 
birds are in cages, either carried about or suspended from the balconies, so that the 
lady lives here amongst the winged race, as if she tenanted Indra’s garden. Well, 
where do you go now ? 

AtU Enter, sir, the eighth court. ( They <nicr. ) 

Mai Pray, who is that gentleman dressed in silken ruiment, glittering with rich 
ornaments, and rolling about as if bis limbs were out of joint ? 

AtU That, sir, is my lady*s brother. 

Mai. Humph — what course of pious austerity in his last life, made him Vasan- 
tasena’s brother? Nay, not so, for, after all, though smooth, bright, and fragrant, the 
champa-trce, that grows on funeral ground, is not to be approached. And pray, who 
is that lady dressed in flowered muslin ? a goodly person truly, her ankles have 
drank up all the oil of her well-greased slippers 5 she sits in state— high on a gorgeous 
throne. Y 

Ait. That is my lady's mother. 

Mai. A very portly dame indeed ; how did she contrive to get in here? Oh, I 
suppose she was first set up here, as they do with an unwieldy Mahadeva, and then 
the walls were built round her. 

AtU How now, slave ? what, do you make a jest of our lady— affected too as she 
is with a quartan ague ? 

Mai A what?— Oh mighty Siva, be pleased to afflict me with a quartan ague, if 
such are its symptoms. 

Alt. You will die, slave. 

Mai. No, hussey j better ibal this bloated porpoise, swelled up with wine and 
years, die ; there will then he a dinner for a thousand jackalls — bat no matter— what 
do you know about it ? 2 had heard of Yusant&sena’s wealth, and now 2 find it true 
—it seems to me that the treasures of the three worlds are collected in this mansion. 

I ain in doubt whether to regard it as the dwelling of a courtezan, or the palace of 
Kuyear. Where is your lady ? 

Ail. She's in Un» arbour. Enter. {That oiler the Carden.) 

Mai A very lovely scene : the numerous trees are bowed down by delicious 
fruit, and between them are silken swings constructed for the light form of youthful 
beauty. The yellow jasmine, the graceful Alai at i, the full-blossomed Mallika, the blue 
ciitoria, spontaneous shed their flowers, and strew the ground with a carpet more 
lovely than any Sn the groves of Indra. The reservoir glows with the red lotus 
blossoms, like the dawn with the fiery beams of the rising sun ; and here the asoka- 
tree, with its rich crimson blossoms, shines like a young warrior bathed with the 
sanguine shower of the furious fight, Where is your lady ? 

Att. Look lower, and you will see her. 

Mai ( Apjyroaching VasmUmena.) Health to you, lady, 

Vo#. (Rising.) Welcome, Uaitreya ; take a seat, 

Mai Pray keep you yours. (Thcysk.) 

Vat. I hope all is well with the son of the Sarthavaha. 

Mai. U all well with your ladyship ? 

Va$* Undoubtedly, Maitreya, The birds of affection gladly nestle in. tbe tree* 
which, fruitful in excellence, puts forth the flowers of magnanimity, and the leaves 
of merit, and rises with the trunk of modesty from tbe root of honour. 


Maitreya tells the lady that his 
mead has Wen plundered of the 
Casket at the gamixig-tahfe— andpro- 
dttcea idie jewels, moil the grave 
turned rintVta!* Sto 
k&«»» that fee Cmket fats teen 


stolen— yet her Beloved eays it war 
lost at play* **Bvefc la tins I leva 
HmV* She a* *aee ferveatljr 
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upon him in the evening. 0 He mis- 
takes her meaning— knowing nothing 
of the restoration of the Casket— and 
whispers to himself, 41 So — so — she 
intends to get more out of him, 1 
I wish he was rid of this 
precious acquaintance.” But the 
enamoured Vasantasena cannot wait 
another minute, and orders her at* 
tendant to take the jewels and ac- 
company her to Cbarudatta. 1 he 
attendant bids her look at the ga- 
thering storm— -but she cries— 


** No matter. 

Let the clouds gather, and dark night 
descend, 

And heavy tali uointeramted showers. 

I heed them not, wench, when I haste to 
seek 

His presence, whose loved image warms 
my heart— 

Take charge of these, and lightly trip 
along.” 

Act V. open* with a view of Cha- 
rudatta's garden. He enter*- soli- 
loquizing im the impending storm- 
in which his fancy sees semblances 
of storks, andsoariug swans, of dol- 
phins, and the monsters of the deep, 
and diragons vast, and pinnacles, and 
towers, and temples. His sublime 
soliloquy is broken in upon by 
Kumbnillaka, Vasantasena’ s stew- 
ard, who takes a different view of 
the storm. 44 1 wish,” quoth he, 
41 every one to take notice, that the 
harder it rains the more thoroughly 
do 1 get wet, and the colder the wind 
that blows down my back, the more 
do mj limbs shiver. A pretty aitua* 
tion for a man of my talents— for one 
who can play the flute with seven 
holes, the vina with seven strings, 
can ling like a jackass, and acknow* 
ledges ho musical superior, except, 
perhaps, Tumburu*' ( the chief Cho- 
rister of Heaven ) “ or Nareda ’( son of 
Brahma, and inventor of the Indian 
lute). He then flings a clod at Mai- 
treya, who has failed to observe him 
—•but who, on being struck, supposes 
the clod to have been displaced by a 
pigeon, and threatens 44 to knock him 
of the wail like a ripe mango from a 
tree.” He then recognises the stew- 
-ard— and they thus converse in pre- 
mee and hearing of Cbarudatta: 


* Km. t sainte yon, sir. 

MaL And what brings you here in 
ftichfetd weather? 

Km ft* mim. 


Mau And who is she ? 

Kum. She— she— she. 

Mai. She— she— she! Whet are you 
sputtering about, like an old miser when 
things are dear? Who— who— who? 

Kum. 11 oo — hoo — hoo ! Wnat arc 
you hoo-whooing about, like an owl that 
has been scared from a sacrifice ?” 

After a good deal more of the same 
sort of wit— better and worse— the 
steward condescends to inform Cha* 
rudatta that his mistress is dose at 
hand. He is there to anuounoc her 
—but the scene changes to the out- 
side of the garden, and there stands 
Vasantasena, splendidly dressed, at- 
tended by her vita, a female servant, 
and one carrying a large umbrella. 
She has an establishment like that 
of a queen — steward— chamberlain— 
Vita— elephant-keepers— and many 
women —and now — we suppose to 
give Cbarudatta time to prepare all 
things for her reception— she aud her 
attendant indulge, under their um- 
brella, in dialogue, to the extent ot 
some hundred and tifty lines or ho, 
descriptive of the rainy season. We 
cannot afford room for their effu- 
sions— but they talk well of chatter- 
ing frogs quailing the pellucid drop* 
w ith joy— of the peahen shrieking in 
her delight— of clouds that, like un- 
wieldy elephant*, roll their iuflated 
masses grumbling on, or whiten with 
the migratory troops of hovering 
cranes— of the stork’s shrill cry, 
sounding like the plaintive tabor— 
of scattered ant-hills shrinking from 
tin* shower— of lightuiogdarting bril- 
liant rays like golden lamps huug in 
temples— of the timid moonlight 
peeping amidst the clouds, like the 
consort of an humble lord— of the 
confused intermixture of day and 
night, and the closing of all the lotus 
eyes of ether. These are but a few 
of the Images poured out by the 
Poetesses— and Vasantasena’* im* 
passioned imagination sees many 
nights In the heavens, that seem to 
her to shadow forth her own feelings 
and her own fate. 

It. never rains in India but it pours 
—and the V ita Is a spunge. vasan- 
tasena is silent fora moment, and he 
seizes on that moment to announce 
her— 

“ Ho there ! inform the worthy Chara- 
datta 

A tody «t hi* door await* ; her locks 
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Are drench’d with rain, her gentle nerve* 
are shaken 

By angry tempests, and her delicate feet, 
By cumbering mire and massy anklets 
wearied, 

She pauses to refresh with cooling 
streams .* 1 

M&itreya now Informs her that Ch&» 
rudatta is sitting in the arbour. u Is 
it dry ?” she asks. u Quite— there is 
nothing to eat or drink in it— enter.** 
She does as she is bid, and approach- 
ing her lover, throws flowers at him 
—a delicate avowal of her devotion. 
She then takes her seat by his side, 
and he says to Maitreya-— 

“ From th<* flowers that grace her ear, 
Surcharged with rain, the drop* have 
trickled down, 


m 

And bathed her bosom, like a yenfeir 
prince install'd 

The partner of imperial honours — haste 
and bring 

' A vest of finest texture to replace 
This chilling robe.’* 

The Lady then shews the Casket 
to the astonished Brahman, and play- 
fully applies to herself, through the 
lips of her attendant, tike same story 
he had told her through the lips of 
Maitreya, about his having lost it at 
play. She has lost at play the jewels 
he sent her, and brings him the Cas- 
ket — wishing to know if it be of equal 
value ! The mystery is now explain- 
ed in whispers — and all is joy. We 
must quote the close of the act, for 
it relates to very delicate matters. 
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Vus. And now, worthy Charudatta, believe me— when the casket was stolen, 'it 
was quite unnecessary to send me this equivalent. 

Char \ Had 1 not sent it, lady, who hud trusted me ? 

I and my wealth in most men’s eyes are equal— 

And poverty will ever be suspected. 

Mai. A word, damsel ; do you mean to take up your abode here ? 

Att. Fie, Maitreya, how you talk ! 

Mai. My good triend, the clouds are collecting again, and the heavy drops drive 
us from our easy seats. 

('hat. *Tis true, they penetrate the yielding clouda 
As sinks the lotus stalk into its hed 
Of plashy mire, and now again they fall 
Like tear* celestial from the weeping sky 
That wail* the absent moon. 

The clouds, like Baladeva’s vesture, dark, 

I*rofusely shed a shower of preciou? pearls 
From Indra's treasury — the drops descend, 

Rapid and rat it mg, like the angry shafts 
From Atjun’a quiver, and of like purity 
A* are the hearts of holy men. 

See, lady, bow the firmament anointed 
With unguent of the black Tamala’s hue, 

And fanned by fragrant and refreshing galea, 
la by the lightning tenderly embraced, 

As the loved lord whom fearlessly she files to. 

VatatUama gesticulates affectio >*, and /alls into Charudatta's arms. 

Char. (Embracing her.) 

Louder and louder still roar on, ye clouds ! 

To me the sound U music, by your aid 
My love is blessed, my heart expands with hope. 

Mai. (As to the cloud. ) You foul-faced rascal, you are a worthless reprobate, to 
have so scared her ladyship by your lightnings. 

?har. Reprove U not, for let the rain descend, 

The heavens still lower, and wide the lightning launch 
A hundred flames ; they have befriended me, 

And given me her for whom I sighed in vain— 

Happy, thrice happy, they whose walls enshrine 
The fait they worship, and whose arms enfold 
Her shivering beauties in their warm embrace. 

Look, love, the tow of Indra arches heaven ; 

Like outspread arms extended with fatigue* 

It stretches forth *, the yawning sky displays 
Iu lightning tongue— its chin of clouda bangs low— 
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All woo ii* to repost* — let us retire : the drops 
Fall musical ; and pattering on the leaves 
Of the tall palm, or on the pebbly ground, 

Or in the brook, emit such harmony — 

As sweetly wakens from the voice and lute, [ Exit. 


Next morning, fharudatta, who 
had risen before his Yasantasena, 
and left her asleep, goes to the old 
flower garden of Pushpakarumla, ha- 
ving left orders with his sen ant 
Yerdhamana to get hei litter ready, 
and bring his Beloved there, that they 
may pass the day among* the blos- 
soms and under the shade of the 
beautiful trees. She fears the family 
may be offended with her for having 
passed the night in the inner apart- 
ments, but is assured by her female 
attendant that she has found her way, 
not only into these apartments, but 
into every one’s heart. They will 
be offended with her when she offers 
to depart. Then — says she — *' it is 
my place to be first afflicted. Here, 
girl, take this necklace to my re- 
spected si-tor, it. v, Charudatta’s 
wife,) and say from me—* I am C'ha- 


rudattn’s handmaid, and your slave 
—then be this necklace the ornament 
of that neck to which it of right be- 
longs/ 

Stria lit. But, lady, (.'fiarudatta will he 
displeased. 

Va*. Go— do as I bid you; be \vi‘l 
not be offended. 

Ser, As ) on coin mati <h {Eut.cn-i 
returns pi rstjtlht. ' 

“ Madam, thus says the Lady, ~ 
‘ You are favoured bv the son of 
my Lord ; it is not proper for me to 
accept tliis necklace. Know that the 
only ornament 1 value is my hus- 
band.’*’ And now ensues the ne 
that gives name to the drama a \ ry 
pretty and even pathetic oik md 
well desen ing— as it is short— ti be 
♦juoted entire. 


Ilft*r H.iO.YVlkA and Omit o\n.\*t* CHILD. 

Had Come ulorsr, iny child, let us ride m your cart. 

Child. 1 do not want thi* cart ; it is only of clay, i want one of gold. 

AW. And whole are we u> get the gold, my little man 5 Yae ti.l your father i* 
rich again, and then he will buy >ou one now, this will do. Come, let us go and 
see Vasantasena. Lady, I salute you. 

Van. Welcome, Radanika; whose charming boy is this,? although so ill attired, 
his lovely face quite fascinates me. 

Bad. This is Uohasena, the son of ('karudatta. 

Vas. ( Slretrhittft oni her aim*.) Gome here, my little dear, and his* me. i J «</,<• * 
him on her hp. ’ flow like hi* father 1 

Rad. He is like him too in fli«po-itioti. Charudatta dotes on lnai. 

Vas. Why does he weep? 

Rad. The child of our rkii neighbour, the great landholder, had a golden rare, 
which this little fellow saw and wanted. I made him this of day, but he is not 
pleased with it, and is crying lor the other. 

Vat. Alas, alas, this little creature is already mortified by another’s prosperity. 
O fate, thou sportest with the fortunes of mankind, like drops of water trembling on 
the lotus leaf. Don't cry, my good boy, and you shall have a gold cart. 

Child. Iiadanika, who is this ? 

Vas. A handmaid purchased by your father’s merits. 

Rad. This is your lady mother, child. 

Child. You tell me untruth, ltadanika ; bow can this be my mother, when she 
wears such fHe things? 

Van. Ii v harsh a speech for bo soft a tongue ! ( Tales off hr ornament* in tears.) 
Now, I am your mother. Here, take this trinket, and go buy ti gold cart. 

Child . A way, I will not take it ; you cry at parting with it. 

Vas. {Wiping her eyes.) I weep no more; go, love, and play; ( fills his cart 
with her Jewels ,*) there ; go, get you a golden cart. 

[Evit IUpanika with Child. 

And now a fatal m intake occurs, nor perhaps very natural ; yet we 
which brings about the catastrophe, have seen worse contrivances for 
It b not of a very dignified kind- bringing thing! about on tho English 
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stage, and in tlie works of expe- 
rienced play- wrights. It so happened 
that Stbavaraka, k the servant of the 
coxcombical, cruel, and cowardly 
Samsthanaka, the 1 ejected wooer, 
was driving his master’s carriage to 
the gardens of Pushpakarauda, which 
belonged to that infamous wretch, 
who had received them from his 
brother- iu-law the Rajah. The road 
before ('hnnidaua'shouac vv'as block- 
ed up by country carts — and the 
coachman leaves his horses, to clear 
away the clod-hoppers. Yasantasena 
running thmicdly out, supposes it to 
be the carriage ol her lord and master 

- and, though her right eye twinkles 

- au unlucky omen for a woman, but 
lucky for a man— steps gracefully 
into it, and draws the curtains. 
<’oachee,on retaking his seat, hears n 
tumult, and dines off at the rate of 
ten miles an hour towards the gar- 
den*. The tumult is caused by the 
escape of Aiyakn, son of the cow- 
herd, who has been liberated from 
prison by the daring Servillaka, and 
appears on (light across the stage, 

“ Like u tame elephant horn his stall 
broke ton*c, 

I lira? along with nie my ruptured 
ibnin.'* 

At that moment Verdhamana, who 
had gone off for the missing cu- 
shions, returns with Charuaatta’s 
carriage, and, hearing the ringing of 
Aryaka’ .s chains, ( being deafish) sup- 
poses it to he that of \ asantasena's 
anklets. Aryaka jump** up — and off 
rattles the coach after its predeces- 
sor. In another street it is stopped 
hy the watch— and two captains, \ i- 
rnka and Chandanaka, have a sharp 
quarrel about the propriety of search- 
ing it. Chandanaka is a friend of 
Aryaka— Viraka of the Rajah— and, 
after much mutual abuse, the former 
gives the latter a severe kicking, 
which draws forth this query, M What 
do you mean by this treatment of 
me ?” The fact is, that Chandanaka, 
on looking into the carriage, had seen 
Aryaka bundled up in a corner ; and 
liis antagonist having run off to lodge 
a complaint with the llajab, he says, 
“ Lady Va&antasena, I give you this 
as a passport”— putting Into Ary&ka’s 
hand a sword. The son of the cow- 
herd promises to reward him on a 
brighter day ; and Coachee, thinking 

all right, shakes the ribbons# and his 


tits go off at a hand-gallop. And such 
is the Sixth Act. 

Act Seventh is in the gardens of 
Pushpakaranda, where Cliarudatta is 
waiting most anxiously (or the arri- 
val of his beauteous handmaid. The 
car drives up, and Yerdhamana re- 
ceives a sharp scold for hating been 
so lazy— the story of the cushions 
not getting any credit. Maitreya, 
hearing a strange noise in the car, 
exclaims, “ What ! has she got fet- 
ters on her feet, that she cannot come 
down hy herself r" And looking in, 
he cries, “ Hola! what have we here 
— a he-Yasnntasena!” Charudatta 
rushes to take into his arms his ladye- 
lovc — hut 

“How! Wh.* Is thU? 

II.» arms ue like the elephant’s va«t 

tntk-s— . 

His brite-t, 1 i« flicnldti’s brawny as the 

1 Oil'S - - 

Ifis eve* arc coppcr-rcd, and roll in an- 

gcr— 

His limb* are chain’d— -Who could have * 
overpower’d 

Kuril more than human strength ?'• 

Aryaka avows himself, and Ciiaru- 
datta, who abhorred the tyrant, strikes 
oft' the fitters, and orders the 
coachman to see the rebel safe over 
the boundaries. The Son of the 
Cow-herd swears to him, as he did 
to Chandanaka, the Captain of the 
(tuard, that he will remember his 
preserver on a brighter day. Cha- 
rudaita, afraid that lie may ho impli- 
cated in the escape of the fugitive, 
proposes to Maitreya immediately to 
return home, not doubting that he 
will find his Ya^autasena in the inner 
apartments— and such is the Seventh 
Act. 

The Kightlt Act is still in the same 
ardeus — and Sr&manaka, he vvlio 
ad formerly been a servant of Cha- 
rudatta’s, afterwards a gambling 
joint-rubber, and after his redemp- 
tion for ten suvernas by Vasanta- 
sena, had become a Bauddba mendi- 
cant, enters chanting a moral song. 

'* Why shave the head ami mow the 
chin, 

While bristling follies choke the breast ? 
Apply the knife to parts within , 

And heed not how deform’d the rest ; 

The heart of pride and passion weed, 

And then the man is pure indeed.* 

Hie song ia cut short by the hateful 
Sam a t tomk a ? who enters with his 
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sword drawn, aud threatens to cut 
off the poor beggar's head, “ as they 
snap off the top of a red radish in a 
dram-shop.” lie theu brutally beats 
him, out of pure cruelty, and swears 
on that fellow Siltavar&kn for not 
being there with the coach. The 
heat is intense — aud “ the ape with 
languid pace creeps to the pool/’ 
Nevertheless the wretch sings— and 
asks his Vita ivhat he thinks of that 
voice. The Vita says—" You are a 
very Ghandharba' (chorister of 
Stverga or Indra’s hea\ en.) “ No won- 
der you say so— for 1 make a prac- 
tice of taking a&s&fteiida, cummin- 
seed, orris-root, treacle and ginger— 
my voice must necessarily be very so 
street.” But lo ! the coach— and in 
a rage he orders his servant to drive 
through a wall ! The poltroon peeps 
in, and then lays hold of the \ ita in 
alarm. " Oh ! dear, I am a lost mau ; 
there’s a thief or a she-devil in the 
carriage. If a de\il, we shall be 
robbed ; if a thief, we shall be de- 
vouredalive/’ IiisVasantasena! The 
Vita is astonished, but believes the 
Courtezan has been at last won by 
gifts, and sighs— 

“ Ob ! Daes the cygnet 13/ her distant 
mate, 

Though bright as autumn’s moon, to 
wed the crow ?” 

All this time the wretch is afraid to 
look into his own coach, and the 
Vita keeps making himself merry 
with his master's fears. At last he 
tells him, that the she-devil or thief 
is no other than Vasantasena ! The 
wretch kneels to her, and invokes 
her, in vile bombast worthy of his 
nature, to accept him as her slave. 
But she cries—** Away— your regard 
is my abhorrence”— aud spurns him 
with her foot. Then is seen " lust 
fired by hate.” “ Who is this wo- 
man ? Come down, madam— this 
carriage is mine. You come, 1 sup- 
pose, to meet that beggar's brat, the 
eon of a higgler, and you take ad van- 
tage of my cattle ; but turn out di- 
rectly, 1 say. With these good 
bands, armed with ten nails, aud 
dexterous in indicting punishment, 
I will drag you from the carriage by 
the hair of your bead !” The infuri- 
aied monster threatens to violate and 
murder her 1 but wants courage to 
lay hands on her, aad stands bark- 
lug like a hideous mongrel a: a fair 


fawn at bay. He tries to bribe first 
Ids parasite and then his coachman 
to commit the murder ! The scene 
is altogether very dreadful — and 
’ will bear a comparison, we think, 
with any murder ever perpetrated 
on the stage. 

« Vk. .Ml nature ; the surrounding 

realms of space ; 

Tlte genii of these groves, the moon, the 
sun. 

The winds, tlic vault of heaven, the firm 
set ear tli, 

Hell’s awful ruler, and the conscious soul: 
These all bear witness to the good or ill 
That men perform ; and these will see 
the deed. 

Sam. i’hrow s cloth over her then, 
and hide her. 

Vit. Fool, you are crazed. 

Sams. And you are an old good-for- 
nothing dastardly jackal! — Very well, I 
shall find some one else. Sthavarakn 
shall do it. Here, Srhavaraka, my lad, 1 
will give you gold. 

. Stha. Tnank your honour; 1 will take 
it. 

Stms. You shall have a gold scat. 

Si ha. J Will sit upon it. 

S'lrnt. You shall have every dainty 
dish from my table. 

St ha. I will eat it ; never fear me. 
Sava. You shall be head over ail my 
slaves. 

St ha. 1 shall be a very great man. 
SuTn*. llut attend to what I order. 
Stha. Depend upon me in every thing 
that may be done. 

Sams, lc may be done well enough. 
Siha. Say on, sir. 

Sams. Kill this Vasantasena. 

Sthn. Exruie me , sir j I brought her 
here. 

Sams. Why, you villain, am I not 
your master i 

Stha. You are, sir j my body is yours, 
but not my innocence. I dare not obey 

you. 

Sums. Of whom are you, my servant, 
to be afraid ? 

S/ha. Futurity, 

San i*. And who is Mr Futurity, pray ? 
StM. The requiter of our good and 
evil deeds. 

Sami. And what is the return for 
pood t 

Stha. Wealth and power like your 

honour's. 

Sam*. And what for evil t 
Stha. Eating, as I do, the bread of 
slavery. I wilt not do therefore what 
ought not to be done. 

Sams. You wUI not obey me ? (Heatt 

him.) 
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Stha. Beat me if you will — kill me if 
you will— I cannot do what ought not to 
be done. Fate lias already punished me 
with servitude for the misdeed* of a for- 
mer life, and I will not incur the penalty 
of being born again a slave. 

r«. Oh sir, protect me, (to the Vita. ) 
VU» Come, come, be pacified, (to tin 
Prince.) 

Sthavaraka is right ; revolving fate 
Has doomed him to a low and servile 
station, 

From which, he wisely hopes, a life of 
virtue 

Hereafter sets him free* 1X> you too 
think, 

Though degradation wait not close on 
crime, 

And many, obstinately foes to virtue, 
Suffer not here the punishment they 
merit, 

Yet destiny not blindly works — Though 
now 

Her will gives servitude to him, to you 
A master's sway— yet in a future being, 
Your affluence may his portion be as- 
signed, 

And yours, to do submissively his bid- 
ding* 

♦Sam*, {yijxtrt.) The old dastard, and 
this tool of a slave, are both afraid of 
futurity ; but what shall I fear — 1, who 
am the brother of a prmre, «nd a man ot 
courage, as well us rank ? . To -VWu- 

ndn. i Begone, slave ; retire into the 
garden, and wait apart. 

St ha. I obey, sir, (to llii.) Lady, 
fear not me. [Lint. 

Sams. ( Tightening hut girdle* > Now, 
Va&anUsemt, die. to wzr her, the 

Vita *!•>}# him.) 

I't t, In my presence I (Thrum U»> 
down* ) 

Sam*. Ah, villain, would you kill your 
prince? (Faint*.) Ah, you who have 
so long fed at my cost, do you now be- 
come my foe? (ltmng— apart) Let me 
think ; this will do. 1 saw the old scoun- 
drel give a signal. I mutt get him out 
of the way, and then despatch her. 
(Aloud.) My good friend, how could you 
so mistake what I said? How could 
you suppose that I, bom of so high a 
race, should seriously purpose such an 
unworthy action? I merely used those 
menaces to terrify her into compliance. 
V%t. Believe me, sir, it is of little im- 
port 

To boast of noble birth, unless accord 
The manners with the rank. Ungrate* 
ful thorns 

Are most offensive in a goodly soil. 

S*nu. The truth of the matter i* thst 
Vasatttasena is bashful hi your presence* 
f^ave us by ourselves a Httie. That 


fellow Sthavaraka too, I am sure, intends 
to run away. Oo, bring him buck ; and 
i dare say, when we are alone a little, she 
will relent. 

Vit. (Apart.) It may be true, tbut, 
valiant in my presence, 

Yasantasena may continue *till 
To drive this fool to madness by denial. 
Passion in privacy gains confidence. 

I will consent to leave them for a while. 
(Aloud.) I shall retire and obey your or- 
ders. 

Vas. ( Laying hold vj his gin meat. ) 

Oh leave me not, I have uo hope but 
you. 

V<(. You have no cause for terror; 
hear me, sir, 

I leave Yusautasena as a pledge, 

And safe expect her from your hands 
again. 

Sam*. Be assured of it, she shah be 
so accepted. 

Vit. In truth? 

Sun*. In truth. 

Vit. , Apart.) He may deceive me. 
I’ll at first retire, 

But so, that unobserved I may behold 
His acts, and satisfy me of hi* purpose. 
Saut*. He is gone, and now she dies : 

but hold perhaps he juggle* with me ; 

the fly old iox, and now lies watch to 
-tte whu; i am doing he shall meet his 
mutch — the deceiver be deceived, i H 
gather x flows and dt Carat** himself. } 
Come, Yasantasena, child, why so pet- 
tish ? come, come. 

Vtt. I see his ime revives, I now may 
leave them, (ihpurt*. > 

Sam>.. I wiii give you gold, I will 
treat jou tenderly, 1 will lay head and 
turban at your feet. Oh u you still dis- 
dain me and will not accept me as your 
slave, what have 1 to do longer with 
mankind ? 

J o*. Why should 1 hesitate— J spurn 
you— 

Nor can you tempt me, abject wretch, 
with gold. 

Though soil’d the leaves, the bees fly 
not the lotus, 

Nor shall my heart prove traitor to the 
homage 

It pays to merit, though its lord be poor. 
To love such excellence exalts my life. 
And sheds a lustre on my humble lot. 
And n hy should I forego it— can 1 leave 
The mango’s stately stem to twine around 
The low and worthiest dhak ? 

Sams. What, dare you compare the 
beggar Cbarudatta to a mango-tree, and 
me to the dhak, not even a luoeuks. 
Is it thus you treat me and cherish the 
recollection of Cbarudatta? 

Fir. How can I cease to think of 
who dwell* tor «••«** • 
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Stems* WeMl soon try that, and cut 
abort your recollections and yourself to* 
gather Stop, you inamorato of n beg- 
garly Brahman. 

Vat. Delightful words, proceed, you 
speak my praise. 

Sams. Let him defend you if he can. 
Fes, Defend, me ! I were safe if he 
were here. 

Sants. What l h he Sakra, or the son of 
Bali— Mahendra, or the son o i liembfm 
— K&hinemi.or Subhaudu — Rudraor the 
son of D«ona — J a* ay u — Chanakya — 
Dhundhumara or Trisanku ? If he were 
all these together, he could not aid you. 
As Sita was slain by Chanakya, as 
Draupadi by Jutayu, so art thou by me. 

{Seizes her.) 

l as. Oh my dear mother, oh n»y 
loved Charudatta ! 

Too short and too imperfect are our 
loves— 

Too soon 1 perish, I will cry for succour— 
What \ shall Varan taseua's voice bo 
heard 

Abroad? Oh, that were infamy ! No 
mere 

But this. Bless — bless my Charudatta. 

Sams. Still do you repeat that name, 
once more, now t seizing her by the. throat. ) 

Va*. [In a struualmy tone.) Bless 
my Cparudatta. 

j Sam. 1.) e, harlot, die. (Strangles her 
with his hands ,. ) ’Tis done, she is no 
more — tin* bundle of vice, this mansion 
of cruelty, has met her fate, instead of 
him whom she came in her love to meet. 
To what shall I compare the prowess of 
this arm ? Vainly calling on her mother, 
she has fallen like Sita in the Bharat. 
Deaf to iuy desires, she perishes in my 
resentment. Tlic Garden is empty — I 
may drag her away unpetveived. Who- 
ever sees this, will say it was not the 
deed of any other man’s son. The old 
jackal! wilt be here again piesently. I 
will withdraw and observe him. 

< Enter the Vita and Sthavauau. 

Vila. 1 have brought back Sthavaraka. 
Where is he? Here ore foot-marks — 
these are women’s. 

* Sarm* (Advances. ) Welcome, master i 
you ecu well returned, Sthavaraku. 

Vii. Now render bade my pledge. 

Sam*. What waa that ? 

Vit. Vasantasena, 

• Sam. Oh, she is gone. 

Vi$. Whither? 

fS^ihe came not in that direction. 
mm* Which way went you ? 

F«f , to the met 

Sams. Ah that accounts for it* she 
turned off to the south. 

ftt. -Imutmikpo. 


Sam. Then I suppose, she went 
north. 

Vit. What mean you ? I comprehend 
you not. Speak out. 

Sams, 1 swear by your bead and my 
feet that you may make yourself perfectly 
easy. Dismiss all alarm — 1 have killed 
her. 

Vit. Killed her l 

Sams. What, you do not believe me ? 
then look here, see this first proof of tny 
prowess. ( Shews the hotly. > 

Vila. Alas, Idle! (Funds . ) 

Sams. Hey-day, is it ail over with him? 
St ha. Revive, sir ; it is 1 who am to 
blame, my inconsiderately bringing her 
hither has caused her death, 

fit. (Hatvin ^. ) Alas, Vasari tastna !’ 
The stream ot tenderness is now dried up. 
And beauty dies us lor hex^native sphere. 
Graceful and lovely 'vast thou, hapless 
wench, 

And fascinating in thy playful sportive- 
ness ■ 

Mirthful thy mind, affectionate thy heart. 
And gentle as the moonbeams were thy 
look*. 

Alas l love’s richest store, a mine «e* 
haustless 

Of exquisite delights, is here broke 
open, 

Blundered with reckless hand, and left 
in ruin*. 

This crime will amply be avenged. A 
deed 

Done by such hands, in such a place 
committed, * 

Will bring down infamy on all tin* state. 
The guardian goddess of our city flics 
For ever from its execrated walls. 

Let me reflect— this villain may involve 
Me in the crime — 2 will depart bom 
hence. 

I The Prince lays hold of hurt.) 

Detain me not, I have already bef « 

Too long your follower and itkml. 

Sums. Very likely indeed. You have 
murdered Vasontasena, and seek to ac- 
cuse me of the crime : do you imagine 
I am without friend* ? 

Vit. You are a wretch. 

Sams. Come, come, I will give you 
money, a hundred auvemas, clothes, a 
turban— Say nothing of what has hap- 
pened, and we shall escape all censure. 
Vit. Keep your gifts. _ 

8th o* Shame, shame ! 

Sams. Ha! ha ! ha! (Laughing. ) 

Fin Restrain your mirth. Let there 
be hate between us. 

That friendship that confer* alone die. 
grace, 

J* not for me— it must no more unite us. 

X east it from me, as a snapped 

And stringiest horn 
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Sums. (kime, good muster, be appea- 
led. I.ct a#* go bathe. 

Vti, Whilst you were free from crime 
you might exact 

My duty, but obedience to you now 
Would but proclaim myself alike un- 
u orf by. 

I cannot wait on guilt, nor, though 1 
know 

My innocence, have courage to encoun- 
ter 

Those speaking glances every female eye 
Will cafcf abhorrent upon one who holds 
Communion with a woman’s murderer. 
Poor, poor Vasantaht-na i may thy vir- 
tues 

Win thee in after life a happier portion ; 
And may the day* of shame, and death 
of violence, 

That thou hast suffered in existence past, 
ilrnare thee honoured birth, the world's 
regard, 

And wealth, and happiness, in that to 
come. (Going.) 

Sams* Where would you fly? In this 
my garden, you have murdered a female ; 
come along with me, and defend yourself 
before my brother-in-law. (Seizes him .) 

I st. Away, fool. { I) mu'* hi* stvt'f'd , ) 
.Sows, r l\dh I’ucL) Oh, very well, if 
you are afraid, you m iy depart. 

J’it. 1 inn in danger here; yes, I will 
join 

ikmimka, and Chamiana, ami with them 
f cok 

rue bund that Aryaka lias emblcc 
IFj 

The murderer bribes his coach- 
man, with costly ornaments, to hold 
his pence, and orders him to couduct 
the carriage to the porch of his 
palace, and there wait his coming. 
Nothing can be more natural and 
consistent with bis character than 
the behaviour of the murderer. He 
has not the sense to fear the flight 
of the Vita, and says with ft Chuckle, 
** My worthy preceptor has taken 
himself off in alarm, and will not 
probably trust himself here again* 
As to the slave, as soon as 1 return i 
will put him In confinement ; so my 
secret is safe, and i may depart 
without apprehension/' He then 
handies the body to bo sure that it 
is dead — offers to cover it with his 
mantle— a wise suggestion of the 
heart — but recollects It beam his 
name. He then covers It with a 
heap of withered leaves, and will be 
off to the court to enter an accuse* 
tiea of murder against Charudatta— 
murder fortake of her wealth ! But 


Jo! the rascally mendicant wham lie 
had beaten and threatened to decapi- 
tate with the sword like a radish. 
How now ? “ 1 can leap the broken 
wall— thus I fly as the monkey Ma- 
hendra leaped through heaven, over 
earth and hell, from Hanuman Peak 
to Lanka. (Jumps down,)'* The 
mendicant enters, and goes to hang 
liis mantle, newly washed and ochre- 
stained, to be a badge of his profes- 
sion, on the heap of leaves. Murder 
will out— and here right speedily. 
“ I covet not the other world, quoth 
the mendicant, “ until Bauddha ena- 
bles me in this to make some return 
for the Lady Vasanta sena’s charity. 
On the day she liberated me from 
tho gamester’s clutches, she made me 
her slave for ever. Hola! something 
sighed among yon leaves— or per- 
haps it was only their crackling, 
scorched by the sun, and moistened 
by my damp garment. Bless me! 
they spread out like the wings of a 
bird. ( One of Fasantasvna s hand# 
appears,) A woman’s hand, as 1 live! 
with rich ornaments— and another! 
Surely I have seen that hand before 
— it is— it is — it is the band that was 
once stretched out to save me!” 
He scatters the leaves, and Vasanta- 
sena stirring, expresses by signs the 
waut of water. He applies the wet 
garment to her face and mouth, and 
fans her, and she revives. M Do you 
not remember me, lady; you once 
redeemed me with ten suveruas ? 
— Far, I remember you ; ought else 
I have forgotten. 1 have suffered 
since — Mend, How, lady? — Fas. 
As my fate deserved.’* He bids 
her drag herself to the tree she 
is lying below, and take hold of a 
creeper which he bends down to 
her; thus she is enabled to rise to 
her feet. To a Baud cl ha Ascetic, 
female contact is unlawful; and his 
observance of the prohibition, re- 
marks the translator, in spite of his 
gratitude ami regard for Vaeantase- 
na, is a curious and characteristic 
delineation of the denaturalizing 
tendency of such Institutions. In a 
neighbouring convent, he tenderly 
tells her, dwells a holy stater, with 
whom she may rest for a while ; and 
they walk away, he calling on the 
people on the streets to wake w»y 
for a young female and a poor beg* 
gar: and m «te$e# this bam>wfe£ 
Act. - - 1* \ 
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How tees the murderer ? Here 
lie comes— -splendidly d reseed I He 
speak*. « I have bathed la limpid 
water, and reposed in a shady grove, 
passing my time like a celestial cho- 
rister of elegant form, amidst an 
attendant tram of lovely damsels, 
now tying my hair, then twisting It 
into a braid, then opening it in 
flowing tresses, and again gathering 
it into a graceful knot. Oh ! I am 
a most accomplished and astonish* 
mg young Prince.” But he feels an 
" interior chasm” which must he 
filled up. And with what? He 
cannot be perfectly happy, till he 
goes to the Court, and registers an 
accusation against Charudatta of the 
murder of Vaaantasena by strangu- 
lation. Luckily the Court is sitting 
—and he is at the gate. The Ninth 
Act is wholly occupied with the trial 
and condemnation of Charudatta — 
and is an extremely curious, and iu 
as far sis Professor H. Wilson knows 
{and did another exist he would 
have known it), n solitary picture 
of the practical administration of 
Hindu law under Hindu govern- 
ment. Then we have the door- 
keeper, who cries w here comes the 
Court, I must attend/' Then the 
Judge enters, with the Provost and 
Recorder, and others - and the Crier 
sings out, * Hear, all men, the Judge's 
commands.” The Judge then de- 
livers his idea of the judicial cha- 
racter* “ Amidst the conflicting de- 
tails of parties engaged in legal con- 
troversy, it is mfficult for the 
Judge to ascertain what is really in 
their hearts. Men accuse others of 
secret ©rimes, and even though the 
©barge be disproved, they acknow- 
ledge wot their fault, but, blinded by 
passion, persevere ; and whilst their 
mends conceal their errors, and their 
foes exaggerate them, the character 
gf ike prince h awaited* Reproach 
fiideed is easy, discrimination of but 
rare occurrence, and the quality 
of a Judge is readily the subject of 
eeixare. A judge should be learned, 
sagacious, eloquent, dispassionate, 
i he ahould pronounce 

paly after due delibera- 
? enquiry; he should be a 
to the weak, a terror to 
his heart should covet 
,hi« mind be Intent on no- 
: equity and truth, and he 



shrnM keep aba f from ih$ tmger a/ the 
king* 

All very fine and true, your Ho- 
nour ; yet have we a shrewd suspi* 
don that you are a knave. 

, An officer of the Court calls — 
“ By com maud of his honour the 
Judge, I ask who waits to demand 
justice? — Sams* (advancing.) Oh! 
lio ! 'Hie Judges are seated— l de- 
mand justice— > 1 , a man of rank~~a 
Vasudeva, and brother-in-law of the 
Rajah — J have a plaint to enter.” 
The Judge oracularly remarks * an 
eclipse of the rising sun forewarns 
the downfall of some illustrious 
character ” — but puts off the plaint 
till to-morrow. The great man 
threatens to tel) the Rajah— and the 
Judge remembers that it is on© of 
his prime duties — i( to keep aloof/rom 
the anger of the king /* ** The blockhead 
has it iu his power to procure my 
dismissal— his plaint shall be heard/’ 
Saniftthanaka then puts hu hand# on 
tht Judge# head, and sitting down 
by hi $ sifts, says, “ 1 will sit even 
here/’ He then states his charge 
agaiust Charudatta, plainly impli- 
cating himself by hb* blunders, aud, 
at one unlucky word, putting his 
foot on the record, and wiping it 
out Vasatitaseiia’s mother is called, 
and most reluctantly confesses that 
her daughter had gone the night 
before to the bouse of Charudatta. 
The Jud*;e now thinks it time to or- 
der the attendance of the accused. 
— “ Officer, repaii to Charudatta, 
and say to him, the Magistrate, with 
all due respect, requests to see him 
at his perfect convenience." He 
i turned lately appears — appalled by 
fearful omens. His left eye throbs 
— with repeated croak a crow an- 
swers his Icllow’s call— on hi» path 
the black snake unfolds his spiry 
length, and expands his hooded 
neck between bis venomed fangs, 
protruding his hissing tongue-4© 
slips where there is no plushy mire# 
'* Yes, death — 

Terrible death awaits me — be it ho— 

1 1 is not mine to murmur against destiny. 
Nor doubt that righteous which the gods 
ordain. 

Off This is Hie court, sir, enter. 

Char, (Entering) and baking round.) 
The prospect is but little pleasing. 

The court looks like a coun- 

sellor* 
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Arc deep engslfd in tluroght ; its toss- 
ing waves 

Are wrangling advocates} its brood of 
monsters 

Are these wild anneals— -death’s mini- 
sters — 

Attorneys skim, like vrlly snakts, the 
surface — 

Spies are the shell- fish cowering ’mUfot 
Its weeds, 

And vile informers, like the hovering 
curlew 

Iiang fluttering o’er, then pounce upon 
their prey ; 

The bench* that should he justice, is un- 
safe, 

Hough, rude, and broken by oppressioa’s 
storm®. 

( Ad he ath'iu't't h\ kiwi'k « hid head ayainst 
tin* dour fttrmr. ) 

More inauspicious omens— they attend 
Kuch »tep J take — fate multiplies its fa- 
vours. u 

For a while things do not look 
* ery black, and the Judge is anxious 
to establish his innocence. " How 
can such a man have committed 
such a crime * He has exhausted in 
lavish munificence the ocean of his 
disregarded wealth, and is it possible 
that lie, who was among the best, and 
who has ever shewn the most prince- 
ly liberality, should have been guilty 
of a deed most hateful to a noble 


truth ! The more one investigates, tie 
greater is the perplexity ; the points 
of law are sufficiently clear here ; 
but tile understanding still labours 
like a cow in a quagmire.” iu this 
quandary he turns to the prisoner 
and says, "Come, Charudatta, speak 
the truth,” He deplores affecting* 
ly the death of his beautiful and 
beloved handmaid; and the mur- 
derer now tells the Judges they will 
be held as the defendant’s friends 
and abettors, if he allows him longer 
to remain seated in bis presence. 
The officers remove him from bis 
seat, and he sits down on the ground. 
The murderer then ejaculates to 
himself* "Ha! ha! my deeds are 
now safely deposited on another* s 
head, 1 will go and sit near Cbaru- 
datta. Come, Charudatta, look at 
uie — confess ; say honestly, I killed 
Vasautasena.” 

u Char. Vile wretch, away. Alas, my 
humble friend— 

My good Mnitreys, what will be thy grief 
To bear of my disgrace, md thine, dear 
wife, 

The daughter of a pure and pious race! 

A las ! my boy, amidst thy youthful sports 
How little think*fct thou of thy father’s 
shame ? 

Where can Maitreya tarry? I had sent 
him 


mind, for the sake of plunder ?" But To seek Vasantasenu, and restore 
Charudatta had at arht hesitated — The costly gems hci lavish love bestowed 
from Bhamc — to acknowledge his Upon my child— where can be thus de- 
tiuison with the Courtezan —nor foy?” 

would nor could he say more— than Mai trey a is pacing the court gate, 
** that he did not see her depart from and hearing of the jeopardy of his 
his house, and knew not how.” At best friend^ rushes in, and after some 
this juncture in comes Yiraka, the touching appeals to the Judge on the 
kicked Captain of the Watch, and impossibility of such a crime by 
swears to having heard the driver of such a man, he strikes Sams that* aka, 
Ohnrad&tta'e coach say that he was who had called him " a hypocritical 
diving Vasantasena to the gardens scoundrel ;** and in the struggle 
of Pushpfckarandaka to meet his which ensues, out of ids girdle fall 
tamet. Vaaantaftena’s jewels given by her to 

But where is the body of the mur- the little lad to purchase a Ooloen 
dered woman Y Viraka is sent to look Tov-c art. The proof is complete, 
for it in the gardens, and returning and Charudatta is condemned to 
imtanlcr t «ays, ** I have been to the death. * Let the ornaments of Va- 
garden, and have ascertained that a santaeena be suspended to the neck 
female body has been carried off by of the criminal— let film be conduct** 
the beasts of prey.Wwfye. How ed by beat of drum to tbe southern 
know you it was a female body ?— cemetery, aml tiiere let him be im- 
Fin By the remains of the hair, paled, tbai % theeewitr of this 
tmd the marks of the hands and feet. w punishment, men miay be m future 
Tfeo Judge 1« at a loss what to bo- deterred fromtite gemmi8$o» of 
Hove— and thus gives vent to his per- such atrocious acts/* , Be bequmwws 
before a crowded court hie helpless fainffjr T# BalweyA— 
w How difficult it is to discover the asking mxn tb wife^ and 
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be g second p&rfcat to Li* child. Tim the court is dissolved, and the 
CliwiUalas— whose caste make* tiem profession is on its way to the ce- 
public executioners — are called, metery. 

Eater CmnvBATXA, tm Chandalam us Era utiemer*, 

1st Chan* Out of the way, sirs, out of the way ; room for Charuoutta, adorned 
with tfce Karavira garland, aft d attended by his dexterous executioner* ; he approached 
his end, like & lamp id fed with oil. 

Char* Sepulchral blossoms decorate my limb*. 

Covered with dust, and watered by my tears, 

And round me harshly eiouk the turnon bird 1 *, 

Impatient to enjoy their promised prey. 

Chun, Out of the way, sirs, \\ hat do you stare at ? a good man whose head w 
to bo chopped oft ; a tree that gave shelter to gentle birds to be cut down.— Come 
on. Cimrudatta. 

i W. Who can foresee the strange \ icisnitudcs 
Ot man’s sad destiny— I little thought 

That such a fate would ever be my portion, * 

Nor could have cied>ted 3 ‘Wild live to be 
» Uragged like a boast to public sacrifice, 

.Stained with the ruddy sandal spots and smeared 
With meal— a victim to the sible godded. 

Yet as I pass ulouj\ tny feium-nt irons 
Console me with then tears, and ixecrate 
Tfte cruel sentence that awards my death ; 

L liable to piestne my life, they pray, 

J’hat heaven await me, und rew*id my wire ring*. 

I,/ t h a'» Stand out ot the w ij— what cmwd you to ace 9 There are lour th.ngs 
not to he looked at. Jiidra carried foith— the Irnth o! a call — fbe hiking of a star — 
a»»i the misfortune ot n piod man. Look, brother rhintn— the whom city ih uiidcr 
n‘ wire 1 'What' doc* the sky weep, oi fbt thunderbolt tali, without a cloud 5 
'il ( hurt. No, broth 1 r i 3 dia , hoi so the shower falls lion yonder iloud oi 

women let them 'weep — *heir team will at least help to lay the du-^t. 

( '/tar. From every winuow l >vely face* shed 
The kindly drops, and bathe rue with their tears. 

) s t Chan, Ilcrc, stop, vtiike the drum, and ety the sentence— Hear yc— Hear 
jo— This is Cnarudfttta, son fit Sun ithitta, ion ol IYovoat \ luayariatta* by ivhont 
the courtezan Viuit'avcnu has been lobtnd and murdered : he bus been convicud 
and condemned, and wc are oi fr.ni* h: Uutz Falaka to put him to ueath so mb bis 
£1 ne^ty ever punish those that e unnut such crimes as both woilo* ubhoi. 

Cfuv. Lireadlui reverse— to bt«ir <me , i wretches herald 
My death, and b'acken thus with lies my himi 
Not so my sires— foi them tin frequent shout 
Has filled the wn red Um ne* where the crowd 
O. holy Urahmans to lh<» Gods piochumcd 
The costly rife accomplished— and sl» i'i I, 

AU«, Vasantasena, who have drank 
Thy nectared tones, from lips, wlu»e ruby glow 
Jhsgraccd the coial, and displayed the < harms 
Of teeth more peaily Ilian the moon’s chaste light, 

Profane my ears with such unworthy draught- 4 , 

Or stum my enslaved spin* wim the pledge 

Oi poison, brewed by infamy and shame ; ( Puts hu hutuii to At* tur* ) 

Ut OtuK S and apart there — m ike way. 

J'hat. My friend* avoid uw a» 1 past, and haling 
Their faces with their raiment, turn may. 

Wnilst fortune smiles we have no lack of friends 
J$ui scant their number in adversity. 

Chat* The rood it now tolerably clear, hi tog along rhe culprit, 
tft&nl) Father? father? 
afyjyfeni— vay friend* 

My worthy friends giant me this one indulgence, 
ftf WW, >riil you take any thing of us? 

Chef, JwMftln »9t m mmi , though basely born, 
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You aw not cruel, and a gentle nature 

Hanks you above your sovereign. I implore you, 

By all your future hopes, oh ! once permit me 
To vrcw my son, ere 1 depart to death. 

\ti Chan* Let him come— Men, stand back, and let the child approach — here, 
this way. 

Enltr MaitbiiYa with Roharena. , 

Mai. Hero vvc have him, hoy, once more; your dear lather, who was going to he 

murdered* 

Boy. Father — Father ! 

Char. Come hither, my dear child. (Embrace* him and takes his hands.) 

These little hands will ill suffice to sprinkle 
The last sad drop* upon my funeral pyre— 

Scant wiil my spirit sip thy love, and then 
A long and painful thirst in heaven succeed?. 

What sad memorial shall i leave thee, boy, 

To speak to thee hereafter of thy father ? 

This sacred string, whilst yet *tis mine, I give thee. 

The Brahman's proudest decoration, boy. 

Is not of gold nor gems, but this— with which 
lie ministers to ?a?e# and to Gods. 

This grace my child, when I hhall be no more. (Tukas ins Bmhmanical 
r, rd* and puls it round his son's inrk.) 

1st Chun. Come, you Charudattn* come along. 

2.1 Chan. More inspect, nsy master — recollect ; by night or day, in adversity or 
prosperity, worth is always the same- Come, sir, complaints are unavailing; fate 
hiuda her course, and it is not to be expected that men will honour the moon, when 
Kahu has hold of him, 

liitha . Where do you lead my father, vile rhandala"* 

(bur. I go to death, my child; the fatal chaplet 
Of Kniavira hangs around my neck . 

The Make upon my shoulder rexts, my heart 
Is burdened with despair, as, like a victim 
Dressed for the sacrifice, I meet my fate. 

dnn. llarkye, my boy, they who are born Cbandalas are not the only ones— 
t’jo&e whose crimes disgrace their birth are Chaiidalas too. 

Hu ha. Why, then, want to kill my father ? 

I?f Chan. The kiti£ orders us *, it is bis fault, not ours, 

Ituka. Take and kill me ; let my father go. 
hi Cinm. My brave little fellow, long life to you. 

Char. (Embracing him.} 

This is the truest wealth ; love equal smiles 
On poor and rich : the bosom’s precious balm 
Is not the fragrant herb, nor costly unguent — 

But nature*# breath, affection*# holy perfume. 

Mai. Come now, nay good fellows, let my worthy friend escape . you only want 
a body — mine t* at your disposal, 

Char. Forbear— Forbear. 

!«/ Chan. Come on; stand off; what do you throng to see? a good roan who 
has lost his all, and fallen into despair, like a gold bucket whose rope breaks, and 
it tumbles into the welt. 

2d Chan * Here stop, heat the drum, and proclaim the sentence, {/I' brfvre.) 
Chat*. This is the heaviest pang of all j to think 
Such bitter fruit attends my closing life. ■ ‘ 

And, oh ! what anguish, love, to hear the calumny * 

Thus noised abroad* that thou wast slain by me, ‘f&kmt 


Saamhanaka surveys the scene be* 
low from a window of bis palace— 
**y«*g, w I have bad a most sump* 
to 0 **# regale In the palace here ; rice 
wi«i add sauce, and meat, and fish, 
aaa vegetables, and sweetmeat**— 
TBe destruction of an enemy Is a 

K f OU XXXV. Ko* CCXTXJ, 


banquet to t 
like a young i 
king him to the * 
quy Is broken ! w ,. 
bis slave, who fa® 
made bis escape,* 
him towards the ■ 


He is dressed 
" 1 they ardta* 

His solfio- 
icoverlng ***** 
d murder, has 

fhe nms afltm 
m* One of 
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the executioners gees Mm coming— of the excellent Charudatta f " The 
and crieu—** Out of the way there mob take part with the Biire— ®ul 
—make room — here he comes like a Samsthanalsa first loudly accuses 
mad ox, butting with the sharp horns him of being a thief and a robber, 
of arrogance.” He tiles to cajole and then whispers In his ear to take 
the slave, but he won't be cajoled — a bribe of jewels. The slave takes 
and cries savagely, “ What, sir, are the bracelet and holds it up— and 
you not satisfied with having mur* the murderer instantly cries outr— 
dered Vasantasena, that you must “ See the very ornament 1 punished 
now endeavour to compass the death him for stealing ! 

1st Chan. It is very true— and a scorched slave will set any thing on Are. 

Stha. Alas, this is the curse of slavery, to be disbelieved even when we speak the 
truth. Worthy Charudatta, I can do no more. ( Falls at his feet > 

Char. Rise, thou who feelest for a good man’s fall. 

And com’st a virtuous friend to the afflicted. 

Grieve not, tby cares are vain, whilst destiny 
Forbids my liberation, all attempts 
Like thine, will profit nothing. 

1st Chan . As your honour has already chastised this slave, you should let him go. 

Sams* Come — come. What is this delay ? why do you not despatch this fellow ? 

1st Chan. If you are in such haste, sir, you had better do it yourself. 

Boh* Kill me, and let my father live. 

Scans* Kill both ; father and son perish together. 

Char . All answers to his wish— lie turn, my child, 

Go to thy mother, and with her repair 

To some asylum, where thy father’s fate 

Shall leave no stain on thee — my friend, conduct them 

Hence without delay. 

Mai. Think not, my dear friend, that I intend to survive you. 

Char. My good Maitreya, the vital spirit owes not 
Obedience to out mortal will ; beware 
How you presume to cast that life away . 

It is not thine to give, or to abandon. 

Mai. ( Apart } It may not be right, but I cannot bear to live when he is gone. 
I will go to the Brahman's wife, and then follow my friend. (Alowi.) Wall, I 
obey : this task is easy. ( Fail a at his feet and, rising, take $ the child in Ms arms.) 

Sams* Hols. did I not order you to put the boy to death along with his father Y 
( Charudatta expresses alarm * ) 

1st Chan* We have no such orders from the Rajah — away, boy, away. ^ Force* 
off Maitreya and Bohasma. ) This is the third station, beat the drum, and proclaim 
the sentence. (As before. ) 

Sams* {Apart) I he people seem to disbelieve the charge. (Aloud.) Why, 
Charudatta, the townsmen doubt all this ; be honest i say at once, I killed Vnaanta- 
eei». ( Charudatta continues sOenU) IIo, Chanda) a, this vile sumer is dumb j make 
him apeak lay your cane across his back. 

%d Chan. Speak, Charudatta. (Strikes Mm*) 

Char* Strike— I fear not blows : in sorrow plunged. 

Think you such lesser ills can shake my bosom ? 

Atone I fuel the fiame of men’s reports. 

The foul assertion that I slew my love. 

Sams. Confess, confess. 

Char. My &$ett4* and fellow -citizens, ye know me, 

Sam. She is murdered. 

, Char* Be it *0. 

l#f Chan* Came— the ttwcution is your duty. 

%d Cfym. Nth— it is yonre. 

( 7 ** eMrafc) Now, if it be My turn, I ahnil deli, ft 

'Wm**. 

■ ^ yw— niy father, when about to depart to heaven, mid to me 

Z2^?SS? F ' 2? fc * y £ 4 faIprit to « xec8t «, proceed deliberately, never do roar 
XSB&Zm, Pgr°y,.wmo worthy diameter me, parcbMe the criminal** 

prnnepM eoa may be bow to the Rajah, and a general pantos be jmjb>' 
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claimed — perhaps an elephant may break loose, and the prisoner escape in the con- 
fusion — or perhaps a change of rulers may take place, and every one in bondage be 
set at large* 

Satm. (Apart.) A change of rulers. 

lit Chan, Come, let us finish our reckoning, 

Sam. Be quick — be quick, get rid of your prisoner. (Retires.) 

1st CaJin . Worthy CharudoUa— we but discharge our duty—* the king is culpable, 
not we, who roust obey his orders i consider—have you any thing to say ? 

Chur* If virtue yet prevail, may she who dwells 
Amongst the blest above, or breathes on earth, 

Clear my lair fame from the disastrous spots 
Unfriendly fate, and man's accusing tongue, 

Have fixed upon me — Whither do you lead me ? 

1st Chan. Behold the place— the southern cemetery, where criminals quickly get 
rid hfe i see where jackalls feast upon one lialf of the mangled body, whilst tbe 
other yet grins ghastly on the pointed stake. 

Char. Ala«> my fate ! ( Sit* down.) 

Sams. I shall not go till 1 have seen his death. How, sitting? 

1st Chan. What! ate you afraid, CharudatLa? 

Char. (Hitting. ) Of infamy I am, but not of death. 

lef Chan. Worthy sir, in heaven itself the sun and moon are not free from 
change and suffering ; how should we, poor weak mortals, hope to escape them in 
this lower world ? One man rises but to fall, another falls to rise again, and the vesture 
of the carcass is at one time laid aside, and at another resumed j — think of these 
things, and be firm. To is is the fourth station, proclaim the sentence. (Pnmlamu- 
tion at brfort.)" 


But make way for the Bauddha 
Mendicant and the dead-alive— the 
strangled Vasantasena ! She flings 
herself on Charudatta r bosom, and 
the executioner* stand aghast. The 
murderer absconds— but the one of 
those grim personages says to the 
other, ** Hark ye, brother, we were 
ordered to put to death the mur- 
derer of Vasmt tase ua— wt* bad better 
then secure the Rajah**! brother-in- 
law.*' The rescued says to his do* 
livercr — 

“Behold, my sweet' these emblems that 
so late 

Denoted shame and death, shall now 
proclaim 

A different talc, and speak our nuptial 

joy. 

This crimson vesture he the bridegroom's 
garb, 

This garland he the bride's delightful 
present } 

And this brisk drum shall change its 
mournful sounds 

To cheerful tones of marriage celebra- 
tion.** 

Loud shouts are now heard from 
n distance— and cries of w Victory to 
Vriahabhaketu, the despoiler of 
Daksha’s sacrifice. Glory to the six- 
tac»d scatterer of armies, the foe 
of JKrauucha; victory to Aryaka, the 
wjugator of hie adversaries, and 
tnutnphsAt monarch of the wide* 


spread, mountain-banner’d earth!*' 
Servillaka, the night- robber, insur- 
gent, and patriot, appears, and cries. 

" This hand hath slain the king, and on 
the throne 

O l Balaka ascends our valiant chief, 
Rtsistless Aryakft, in haute anointed/* 

lie joins hands with Charudatta, 
and raises them to his forehead. “ In 
me behold the plunderer who forced 
his way into your mansion, and bore 
off the pledge intrusted to your care 
— I ask you mercy. To you who en- 
abled the Son of the Cow-herd to es- 
cape from death, be gives authority 
in Ujayin, along the Veni's borders, 
Kusavati ;** — but another uproar — 
“ Bring him along— 'bring him along 
—the Rajah's villanous brother-in- 
law/* Enter mob dragging along 
Samsthanaka, with his arms tied be- 
hind his back. 


* Sams. Alas, alas— how I am maltreat- 
ed i bound and dragged along as if I were 
a restive ass, or a dog, or any brute beact. 
I am beset bv the enemies of the state ; 
whom can I fly to tor protection ?- ye* I 
will have recourse to him. (4ppw * «*** 
Charudatta.) Preserve W. (&&* at 
hkfieU) 

Mok Let him atone, Chsnida***; 
leave him to tub we'ii despatch him* 

tern# 1 have 
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Char* Banish your terror; they that 
sue for mercy 

Have nothing from their foes to dread* 

Ser. i fence with the wretch* 

Drug him from Ciiar udatta — \V orthy sir, 
Why spare this villain? — Bind him, do 
you hear. 

And cast him to the dogs; saw him 
asunder ; 

Or hoist him on the stake ; — despatch* 
away. 

Char, Hold, hold— may 1 be heard 
Ser. Assuredly. 

Sams. Most excellent Charudatta, I 
have flown to you for refuge — () protect 
me, spare me now; I will never seek 
your harm any more. 

Mob. Kill him, kill him,— why should 
such a wretch be suffered to live? ( Fb- 
s anUncna lakes th yarhnul ojY ( ' hnrv dat- 
in ' h neck, and thrown it round Samtho- 
»oAa Y ) 

Sam*. Gentle daughter of a courtezan, 
have pity upon me, J will never kill you 
again: Never, never. 

Ser* Give your commands, *ir, that he 
may he removed, and how we shall dis- 
pose of him ? 

Char . Will you obey in what I shall 
enjoin ? 

Sir. lie sure of it. 

Char. In truth ? 

Ser. In very truth. 

Char. Then for the prisoner— 

Ser. Kill him — 

Char. Set him free. 

Ser, Why so ? 


A 1 * II : [tan. 

Char. An humbled foe who prostrate 
at your feet 
Solicits quarter, must not feel your sword. 
Ser. Admit the law, then give him to 
the dogs. 

Char , Not SO. 

His punishment be mercy. 

Ser. You move my wonder, but shall 
be obeyed. 

What is your pleasure ? 

Char. Loose him, and let lum go* 

Ser. He is at liberty. ( (fnUt< him * ' 
Sams , Huzza!— 1 am again alive.” 
Another cry— for the noble wife 
of Charudatta, with her child vainly 
clinging to her raiment, seeks to enter 
the fatal fire, in spite of the entreaties 
of the weeping crowd. She had 
heard that her husband was con- 
demned to death, and desired to die 
before hi in, and though informed by 
Chandanaka, the kind Captain of the 
Watch, that he was safe, “ yet who, in 
the agonies of despair, is susceptible 
of consolation or confidence V’ The 
scone in which she is beheld with 
Kohasena holding her garment. Mat- 
treya and Radanika with the fire 
kindled, is supposed to bo an inter- 
polation— but to conjecture fiom the 
style, Professor H. Wilson says It is 
still ancient, and genuinely Hindu. 
Charudatta embraces liis wife, who 
turning to Vaeantawma says, “ Wel- 
come, happy sister.” The curtain is 
about to drop on a happy ending. 


Ser. Lady Vasanusent, with your worth 
The king is well acquainted, and requests 
To hold you as his kinswoman* 

Vos. Sir, I am grateful. (Sewtiaka thrown a veil over he 
Ser . What shall we do for this good mendicant ? 

Char. Speak, Sramana, your w ishes* 

Smm , To follow still the path 1 have selected, 

For all I see is full of care and change. 

Char. Since such is his resolve, let him be made 
Chief of the monasteries of the Bsuddha*. 

Ser. It shall be so. 

Seam. It likes me well. 

Ser. Sthavaraka remains to be rewarded. 

Char. Let him be made a free-man— slave no more. 

For these Chaudalas let them be appointed 
Heads of their tribe, and to Chandanaka 
The power the Rajah’s brother-in-law abused 
To his own purposes, be now assigned. 

Ser. As you direct *. I# there ought else ? command. 
Char. Naught bat this* 

Since Aryaka enjoys the sovereign sway. 

And holds me as his friend— since all my foes 
Are now destroyed, save one poor wretch released 
To leant repentance for Ms former faults. 

Since my f$r feme again is clear, and this 
Dm girl— st? wife, #a4 all 1 cfaerlsh moat, 
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Ate mine once mere, 1 have no further suit 
That asks for your indulgence, and no wish 
That is not gratified.— Fate sports with life, 

And like a wheel the whirling world revolves; 

Where some are raised to affluence, some depressed 
In want ; where some are borne awhile aloft, 

And some hurled down to wretchedness and woe. 

Then let us all thus limit our desires : 

Full uddered be the kine, the soil be fertile, 

May copious showers descend, and balmy gales 
Breathe health— -he every living thing exempt 
From pain — may reverence on the Brahman wait, 

Whilst truth and piety ensure prosperity ; 

And may all monarch*, vigilant and just, * 

Humble their foes «ud guard the world in peace* 

f Kxfiiini Omur 


Of a Drama in Ten Acts full of 
character and incident, description 
and reflection, it is perhaps not pos- 
sible to give an adequate idea in one 
article; yet we cannot doubt that 
-Our analysis and extracts will be 
read with great interest, for they 
gi ve many animated pictures, not of 
Hindu life alone, but of human life 
at large, wherever it breathes and 
burns, acta or f.ufl'ers, sinks or soars 
It might be made an English play. 
But let it be as King Kudraka and 
Professor Horace Wilson have made 
it. The Translator has nobly done 
his duty ; and his volumes are an 
important addition to Dramatic Li- 
terature. The strong and enduiing 
charm of this extraordinary compo- 
sition lies in the truth of its moral 
sentiments — in the perspicacity and 
fidelity of Conscience seeing and 
trusting in the Right. Chaiudatta 
is no perfect character — he had been 
too munificent, else had ho not been 
so destitute ; but in our respect and 
pity wo can hut gently blame the 
noble prodigal. Selfishness we bo 
hate, as to "love generosity, oven 
when through excess it becomes a 
fault ; and be who errs from an over- 
kind disposition, seems, in most 
moods of our imiid,to deserve praise, 
not pardon. We forget his weak- 
ness in their ingratitude who requite 
not his benefactions ; and in his want 
see a reproach. The state of society 
shewn in the Drama in much is 
corrupt; but not rotten at the heart, 
for his virtue tails ; painful as the 
sense of his poverty is to himself, U 
has not here its severest sting— it 
does not “make him ridiculous 
the pom* Brahman of the Hindu is 
a more dignified character than the 


“ Poor Gentleman” uf the English 
•stage— -for he t if we misremember 
not, is dressed in a suit of napless 
cables, and is the Impersonation of a 
Whine. 

Wc need not say a single word 
more for Vasantasena. Yet we hope 
that the poor creature is not now 
excluded from thy sympathies — 
Thou who art pure as a flower and 
bright as a star I Alas ! think what 
this world has made of women ! and 
bless God that the Christian religion 
has kept thco his unspotted child. 
What if thou hadst sprung like a vio- 
let on unguarded ground, and hea- 
ven’s dews had imbued thy leaves 
with beauty, while vilest hands were 
privileged to pluck then), and no 
pale was there between them and 
\ ilest feet ! Lovely still must thou 
then have been— even like Yaaan- 
tasenaj but woe to the Flower that in 
all its loveliness is treated— like a 


weed ! 

Mai trey a is worthy of being Cha- 
rudatta , s friend. True, he is aVi- 
duskaka— a Gracioso; but be is as 
far as possible from a buffoon. He 
has humour and good humour— good 
temper —good disposition— good na- 
ture, and that comes close upon 
being a good man. He docs not 
spunge on the bankrupt; but pays 
liimiorbed and board — both spare 
—in pleasantry and merriment, 


pitched to such a key as soothes me- 
lancholy thoughts, and his presence 
has all the restlessness and animation 
of sunshine dancing In a dark apart- 
ment Leave but a chink, and It 
gladden. He js « 
or. But believe 

i thei* never was , 

frfeo knew 
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not, whenfittittg, how to Weep too ; 
andtfcnt tears shed from such eyes 
ore touching os showers In sunshine * 
that revive the Spring. 

Serviilaka is one of those mixed 
characters which, when naturally 
delineated, always please by the 
perpetual appeals they make to 
every mans own experiences of his 
better and worser nature. We are 
no cracksmen. Never broke we 
into a house (outhouses, perhaps, 
excepted) with feloniousjntent ; and 
never out of one without the own* 
er’s acquiescence; yet we are bur- 
glars in posse, and cannot regard 
Serviilaka’ s exploits without some 
sympathy, and much admiration. He 
robs to relieve; and by a purloined 
casket manumits a slave. He takes 
unlawful liberties with Cbarudatta’s 
goods and chattels, that he may take 
lawful liberties with Madanika’s per- 
sonal charms ; and to do him justice 
he knows at the time that he is acting 
wrong, and feels it afterwards— sin- 
cerely, as his conduct proves — for he 
Is a trusty and deedlul friend to that * 
hold and brawny insurgent the Cow- 
herd’s Son, and asks Charudatta’s 
forgiveness, whom he has helped to 
bring to the stake, not with remorse 
only, but with repentance. He was 
once a reprobate — may he not now 
be an honest— as assuredly he is a 
brave man ? 

But what think you of Sams- 
thanaka ? Tis a true Oriental cha- 
racter— and painted by a master’s 
bated. Only in the East can we be- 
lieve in the possibility of such — a 
Prince 1 He had been suffered from 
the cradle to kill flies — among the 
bummers and blue-bottles an infant 
Burke. He had fed tame spiders 
that with a stamp he might obliterate 
the big bowels. Hence his lust for 
inflicting — his fear of suffering pain. 
To nee wri things became a delight — 
to writhe a horror. Impale that 
wretch— but remove the doubled 


rose-leaf from my pUldw; auffocate 
him in mire— but like flower-im- 
prege ed air let me inhale themeited 
ruby ! ** Let famished nations die 
along the shore”— but let daintiest 
delicacies soothe me into surfeit— 
for is not mine the palate of a prince 
—and is not mine a prince’s sto- 
mach I In that word— Prince— lay 
the evil spell that transformed man 
into fiend— that word in which may 
lie a holy charm that transforms man 
into seraph. He was a rajah’s bro- 
ther-in-law, and not a brother-in- 
nature bad he — let us hope— in all 
Hindustan. Twisted, distorted, de- 
formed in his moral and intellectual 
being ,* his soul in the rickets— and 
with a shocking squint. Yethe waxed 
witty in his wickedness, and found 
fun " in weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. He danced, and 
sung, aud crowned \m head with 
flower*, and believed himself beau- 
tiful in women’s eyes, and the se- 
ducer would fain too be a r&visher $ 
but was forced to be satisfied with 
murder. Like a panther that In do- 
mestication loses all his little cat- 
courage, but acquires new cruelty 
from his cowardice, and crouching in 
fear of the lash, keeps lapping a way 
at blood. Frivolous in the midst of 
all enormities— his consrieuce shri- 
velled away like a drunkard’s liver— 
sometimes sized like a hazel-nut, 
and containing but dust. Laughing, 
weeping, crying, quaking, fainting— 
and ad tor his own miserable self of 
slime in lubrication or in crust. 
Irreclaimable to humanity by rod, 
chain, or stake ; and when pardoned 
on the brink of death, running away 
in gratitude composed of fear, and 
anger, to the perpetration of the 
same cruelties, like a mangy mon- 
grel that you may flea alive without 
curing him of the disease of worry- 
ing sheep. A Prince ! an Oriental 
Prince * 
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SOTHKBY’s tlOMER. 

TUB ODYSSEY* 

No. II. 

Were not the first Four Books of men. For thft doleful and delusive 
the Odyssey felt to be In themselves trance is succeeded by a delightful 
a Poem '} Perhaps you might likeu and faithful Dream ; her Ulysses is 
them to the porch of a palace. We not dead — her Ulysses will return— 
would rather liken them to the arms and what matters transient misery 
of a tree. Part only of the green to any mortal, when it purchases 
umbrage is visible, but sufficient to steadfast bliss V 
show that it belongs to a noble bole ; Homer is fond of Dreams. And 
and erelong we shall behold the not one of them all is more appa- 
whole Wonder, proportioned in the rentiy heart-born than the Dream 
perfect symmetry of nature, with that appears to Penelope in the 
hroad crown familiar with storms, shape of her sister. Ipthima tells 
yet a pavilion for the sunshiue, and her that the Gods will restore her 
iu its magnificence rooted among son. “ But what canst thou tell me 
rocks. of Ulysses Y* Of his fate the phan- 

A tender and profound interest tom will make no revelation. Bus- 
hs* been breathed into our hearts tathius says that if she had, the 
in all that concerns Ithaca; it is poem would have been at an end. 
invested with the hallowed charm But that was not the reason of her 
of Home— we love the rocky yet silence. Ipthima was Penelope, 
not unfruitful isle as if it were our Telemachus had left her, and her 
own birth-place — and the smoke soul was troubled; but she had 
aeems to ascend from our own seen the young hero in his pride, 
hearth. In the midst of all that unappalled by the Suitors, and 
trouble, we are conscious of a co* knew that he had gone on a holy 
ming calm. Tis a stormy day, but quest to Pylos and Lacedemon— to 
not a cloud— we are assured— will Nestor and Menelaus. Her heart, 
disturb the serenity of sunset. We cheered by the thought in sleep, felt 
believe die Seer and the Eagles, her brave boy would escape the am- 
Pen elope is no object of pity now — bush. But Ulysses! he had been 
not even when seen sitting on the away from her for twenty years, 
stairs, stupified into atone by the Hope was almost dead In her wa- 
voice telling her that her Telema- king— as now in her sleeping drawn* 
ebus has left her alone in her wi- Her heart asked her heart, U ® 1 
dowhood among all those lawless tell me of my Lord?” heT 
vou xxxv. wo. ccrvui. 
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despair there was no response— and 
hhe awoke. But. she awoke to joy; 
aud in that joy no doubt the wife 
was comforted as well as the mother, 
nor could she believe, as she did, in 
the return of her son, without some 
hope stealing with the morniug light 
of the return of her husband ! The 
Philosophy of Dreams in Homer’s 
poetry is the Religion of Nature. 

That Dream made the widow's 
heart sing aloud tor joy* There is 
light in her eyes, though still broken 
and dashed with tears. Her ton's 
heroic piety comforts her— the seer's 
prophecy comforts her — and com- 
forts her beyond all else her own 
faithful heart. Yet how blind — 
though visited by glimpses — are the 
eyes' of sorrow ! H*>w idle often all 
our holiest tears 1 N' hat if Penelope 
could see Desses sitting on an en- 
chanted tahoie, and forgetful of hea- 
venly charms weeping tor her mhc ! 
For her sake struggling u ith the tem- 
pest that drives nim- -home wnids ! 
Swimming toward.- an unknown 
abort?- — day and night— all for her 
sake — mid saved ft out sinking by 
a talisman given him by a compas- 


sionate Spirit of the Sea I What If she 
could see the Falcon of Alcinous 
wafting to her embrace her lord the 
King? But love kuowa not— either 
iu its joy or it* grief — what a day 
may bring forth ; and beautiful id 
the poetry that sings of the uncer- 
tainties of human life heaving like 
tin* world of waves— all settling 
down into peace at last— a gracious 
lull descending from Heaven at the 
command of Providence. 

There is much to mourn over in 
the Greek Mythology; but now we 
see but Love and Mercy ; and the 
Deities assembled oti Olympus are 
like 

*• RP’iSPfl ungel* pitying human cum.*’ 

At one council Miuma bad per- 
mission from .love to carry comfort 
to Ithaca ; aud now at another Mer- 
cury is M'nt to Ogygia — a messenger 
holder if not so bright as Iris — and at 
the word of Jove, we behold him in 
Homer, ns in an after vision we be- 
hold him in Shakspeai e, "the herald 
Mercury, new-liglited on a heaven- 
kissing hill.” 


Book v. iJ — ifo. 

Thus he spake : noi Uhl the snevo ngoi {of itit u<h1>}. tin Argichh*, disobey . 

And thru forthwith lift bound on Li> brt btuutiful samluls,— 

Ambrosial, golden ; — which wer<-vroiit«to-bt.«i him, wu. thrr over the Uts i», 

Or over the nidimiUd lartli, along with the blan of On* wiud. 

He took al>o his rod. whirl* hi- the ,*\e& of mnn 
Whomsoever h" wills, and when '.h-epiug then* up »i:;a:n. 

With thi* in U3 n bands the brav<i Atgicidt' ih'vv : 

And having ubghUsf on P.eri*. fim. the ‘tW jhy fell him the s»’a . 

And over tin* vvavc? h.* 'terns!. *ike th- Imd <b*- is-m-'W, 

Which, u!on„ tie* mighty bosom of the i»ii»n»*»-/inibb <><yuu, 

As it hunt.- niter f'-hrs, <di jiXi'st, its winvi v ,tb Npi.iv 

Lilw to it i (he sca-i.:uj, wit* Ifvnucx wait*' i met tin* moif it iidinoti* wave*. 

Hot when indeed he earn* to t h island plfiivd at a didanrv, 

From the violet ►c-.ol'Hnvd wvan amending »<> the ruain-bwid 
He cain»»-ori. fill he reached u spurious cave, i;» which tie* nymph 
Wltb-bfautiful-imalet** dwelt : her he found within. 

A grew t fire was h Wins; on the hi-i’ fh. and t*r « hr odour 

Of ea-Uy- cleft cellar- wi*k*, ami of mrc»«r. epread-tragranc*? throughout the island 
As they were burning : white sin* ( Mie nymph), warbling with her beautiful voice. 
And plying the loom, was weaving with a golden shuttle* 

A wood in>f ulhlttxunaucp had-grown-arOund the eave, 

The &Mer, and the popUr, and the swc-ct-smeWiijg eypresa. 

There, too, the wing-widely-expauded birds neytled, 

Dwls, and coi moranls, and long-tongued divers (sea-bird*} 

Of-tho-sea, vo vvhub (birth*) employ incuts. ore » concernment* 

Them also around the boLW cave w as extended 
A young-luxuriant vine which U<mi iatoed in dusters, 

Fa«r fountain* in-order flowed w ith limpid water, 

Hear to meh other,— being- turned one, i» one direction, ami another, in another. 
Around soft meadows of violets, and of parsley, 

W«re blooming ; thither even an immortal, had he eome. 
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Would have admired (it) us he gazed, end had been delighted in his spirit. 

And there standing, the messenger, the Argicid**, gazt-d. 

But when he had admired the whole in his heart, 

Forthwith Into the spacious cavern he entered : nor him in her presence 
Did Calypso, the divine one among goddessrs, wh**n she mw him, not recognise. 

(For gods are not unknown to each other, 

The immortals, — not even if one d well-in mansion* remote.) 

But the great-hearted Ulysses be found not within, 

For he sitting on the shore wm weeping : where formerly indeed ( it was hi* wont 

do so 5, 

Torturing bis heart with fears, and groans and griefs 
Pouring out tears (while) he looked on the immeasurable ocean* 

Calypso the divine one among goddesses questioned Hermes, 

Having seated him on a brilliant shining throne. 

4 * Why, oh l golden-rodded Hermes bust thou route to me, 

Tho i venerable, and loved (one)?— to r er*fe thou earnest not often. 

Speak whatever thou hust-in* thy- mind : my heart impels me to hring-it-about, 

If I can inched bring it about, and if it he practicable. 

But follow (we) iuriher-on, that 1 may pUv‘i* before thee the rites-of- hospitality.” 

Thus having spoken, the gndib'V* placed before him a table, 

Having filled it with ambrosia, itud mingled the ruddy nectar. 

Bur the messenger (of yuil*), the Argicide. drank and cat. 

And when he had regaled and refreshed ills heart by eating, 

Then Indeed did lie answering thus address her. 

This is the most elaborate descrip- whole wood— another its composing 
lion of natural scenery in ail Horner, trees — another their inhabitants — 
In the Iliad, the bard but illumines and all together breathe of the sea. 
the visual sense by a few sunny Look again at the Cave. The en- 
strokes, that make start out tree, trance i« draperied with green and 
glade, or rock. Here vro ln\ e a pic- purple — for in such suimv shelter 
turn, ^ay rather a creation. In a luxuriates the vine ! The beauty of 
moment the poet evokes the en- nature i-> nowhere perfect without 
chanted Me out of the violet-colour- the pure element of water vvimpling 
ed ocean. There it is bainr‘m£ in air. in peace. And there it is— flowing 
But all we know is, tiiat it is beaut*- fresh as flower-dews — in mazy cr- 
fiil— for we are Mercury, and see ror — through blooming meadows — 
nothing distinctly till we find our- its 4< sweet courses not hindered”— 
selves standing at the imuitii of a and happy to blend its murmurs with 
spacious cave. The light of n magi- tlie diapason oi the deep, Truck is 
cal fire — the odour of sacred incense that earth is as beautiful as hen\eu. 
--the music of an immortal voice— So felt now the Argicide— “ standing 
Calypso herself plying the golden there till he had admired the. whole 
shuttle as she sings ! All felt at once in his heart.” Beauty begets lo\e — 
— yet in loveliest language evoked and Ioa e admiration — and ud mi ra- 
in a series of words expanding like tion luishes the heart of Gods and 
a flower with all its bright »ud men till they are still m statues — 
balmy leaves — an instantaneous and not till the passionate trance 
birth. We must not distuib the subsides can Mercury himself move 
daughter of Atlas — but gaze and a footstep— though Ids sandals are 
listen — till by degrees the congenial golden and ambrosial, and bear him 
beauty of the place withdraws our over earth and sea like the breath 
soul and our senses from the tones of the wind. 

and tresses of the lJivine among Whereabouts — in what latitude 
Goddesses, and, still conscious of lies Calypso's Isle ? To what bright 
her living enchantments, wo arc neighbourhood of stars *s it dear 
won by delight to survey the scene with its yellow woods ? Of what 
in which she enjoys her immortal constellation beholds it, during 
being, yet about to be disturbed by calm nights, the" image trembling 
visiting* like our own mortal grief! in the sky-seeming sea ? 'I he 
The scene is silvan. u A. wood in * of Mercury betrays not tlie secret ot 
full luxuriance had grown around its birth-place—froni Fiena ® top ne 
the Cave i " One Ime gives the v falls plumb-down upon the eca«— 
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and away like a wild gull he scours 
•—but whether towards the rising 
or the setting sun, not a whisper 
from Homer— only we afterwards 
hear from the messenger himself 
that he had “ measured a breadth 
enormous of the salt expanse** — aud 
something very vague of its posi- 
tion on the watery wilderness may 
be gathered from Calypso's Sea- 
man’s Guide, orally delivered on his 
departure to Ulysses. *Tis all a beau- 
tiful mystery— imagination dreams 
a dream — the understanding surren- 
ders its privilege of questioning, and 
the heart delighted believes that all 
is truth. Ogygia ! A glimpse of the 
spiritual world of old "that still fluc- 
tuated waveriugly between sense 
and soul, and was constructed by 
poetry of idealized realities, that 
may cease to be seen on troubling 
of the ether, but can never cease to 
be, if mind be immortal. Ogygia! 
it is felt to be “ self-withdrawn into 
a wondrous depth’ 1 of seclusion 1 
Though “ light the soil and pure the 
air,” and the scenery composed of 
all familiar objects, yet is the region 
felt to be almost as preternatural as 
if it were submarine — and Calypso's 
cave as wondrous as a Mermaid's 
grotto. 

How very still ! No screen to the 
mouth of the cave, but a few vine- 
festoons — so, blow as it may on the 
main — and all around the isle, (and a 
storm brought hither Ulysses,) on 
the land, au is loien — merely breath 
enough to keep the pure air for ever 
pure — and to enable the leaves to 
take a dance now and then upon the 
tree-tops, to some JEolian harp ca- 
priciously playing In the shade. 
Calypso is a queen— but she has no 
subjects, only her attendant nymphs 


— and of them we Bee — hear nothing 
— only once are they mentioned— 
they are to us but mere momentary 
shadows passing unheeded along 
the walls of the cave. There is no 
building made with hands anywhere 
on all the isle — not a vestige of an- 
tiquity in the shape of a rudely 
sculptured stone. No roads — no 
pathways — no docks — no herds — no 
four-footed creatures, either wild or 
tame— not even — we are Borry for 
it — a dog. Food and drink are set 
before Ulysses, such as are eaten 
and drunk by mortal men — but we 
know not whence they come — they 
seem served by invisible hand* — and 
of kitchen or cellar theTc is no sugb, 
A charm is over all — yet *twould be 
bard to say by what spell it has been 
wrought. *Tis all the doing of the 
finest possible spirit of poetry, that 
works wonders without appearing 
to be at work at ail; of genius in- 
stinctively knowing how far fiction 
may be mterfuseti with truth, and 
within the domain of wildest ima- 
gination be brought all the home- 
liest, and therefore holiest, sympa- 
thies of nature. Is it not t*o in 
Ogygia ? 

But whose English is likest the 
Greek ? Perhaps, after all. our own 
prose— faithful to the meanings, 
if false to the measures of the 
words— yet not false even to the 
measures — for we have them in our 
heart — as we hope you have in yours ; 
nor can there be ever more now 
than a faint echo of such music from 
even the highest harp — humble the 
highest when struck in rivalry with 
Homer’s— and powerless to imitate 
the gold and silver of those heaven- 
tempered strings. 


He spoke. The God who mounts the winged winds 
Fast to hia feet the golden pinions binds, 

That high through fields of air his flight sustain 
O’er the wide earth, and o’er the boundless main. 

He grasps the wand that causes sleep to fly, 

Or in soft slumber seals the wakeful eye : 

Then Shoots from heaven to high Plena's steep, 

And stoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 

So watery fowl, that seek their fishy food, 

With wings expanded o’er the foaming flood. 

Now sailing smooth the level surface sweep, 

Now dip their pinions In the briny deep. 

Thus o’er the world of waters Hemes flew, 

Till now the distant island me in view : 
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Than, swift ascending from the azure wave, 

He took the path that Vlndcd to the cave. 

Large was the grot, in which the nymph he found 
(The fair-hair'd nymph with every beauty crown’d ;) 
She sate arid sung : the rocks resound her lays j 
The cave was brighten’d with a rising blaze ; 

Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile. 

Flam’d or* the hearth, and wide perfum'd the isle ; 
While she with work and song the time divides, 

And through the loom the golden shuttle guides* 
Without the grot a various silvan scene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 

Poplars and aiders ever quivering play’d, 

And nodding cypress form'd a fragrant shade; 

On whose high branches, waviug with the storm. 

The birds of broadest wing their mansion form. 

The chough, the sea-mew, the loquacious crow. 

And scream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the shelving cavern screen, 

With purple dusters blushing through the green. 

Four liiupid fountains from the clefts distil ; J 
And every fountain pours a several rill, > 

In mazy windings wandering down the hill: ) 

Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crown'd, 
Ami glowing violets threw odours round. 

A hcene, where if a God should east Ins sight, 

A God might guxe, and wander with delight l 
Joy touch'd the messenger of heaven ; he stay’d 
Entranced, and all the blissful haunt survey'd. 

Him, entering in the cave. Calypso knew ; 

For Powers ceh-Mint to each other's view 
Stand Mill contest, though distant far they H* 

To habitants of earth, or sea, or sky. 

But sad l, ’lyase*, by himself apart, 

Pour’d the big sorrows of his swelling heart ; 

AH on the lonely shore be sate to weep. 

And roll'd his eyes around the restless deep ; — 
Tow'rd hi* loved roost he roll’d his eyes in vain. 

Till, dimm’d with rining grief, they stream’d again. 

COW PER. 

lie ended, nor the Argicide refused, 

Messenger of the skies ; his sandals fair, 

Ambrosial, golden, to his feet he bound, 

W hicb o'er the moist wave, rapid as the wind, 

Bear him, and o’er tb’ illimitable Earth ; 

Then took his rod, with which, at will* all eye* 

He softly shuts, or opens them again. 

So arm'd, forth flew the valiant Argicide. 

Alighting on Pierla, down he stoop’d 
To Ocean, am! the billows lightly akimm’d 
In form a sea-mew, such as, in the hays 
Tremendous of the barren Deep her food 
Seeking, dips oft in brine her ample wing. 

In such disguise o’er many a wave he rode. 

But reaching now that isle remote, forsook 
The azure Deep ; and, at the spacious grot, 

Where dwelt the amber- tressed nymph, arriv’d. 
Found her within. A tire on all the hearth 
Blaz'd sprightly, and, afar- diffus’d, the scent 
Of smooth-split cedar and of cypress- wood 
Odorous, burning, cheer’d the happy Isle. 

She, busied at the loom, and plying fast 
Her golden shuttle, with melodious voice 
Sat chanting there ; a grove on either side, 
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Alder end poplar, and the redolent branch 
Of cypress hemmM the dark retreat around. 

There many a bird of broadest pinion built 
Secure her west, the owl, the kite* and daw, 

Long-tongued, frequenter of the sandy shores. 

A garden-vine, luxuriant on all sides, 

.Mantled the spacious cavern, cluster-hung 
Profuse ; four fountains of seretiest lymph, 

Tlieir sinuous course pursuing side ky side, 

Stray’d all around, and everywhere appear’d 
Meadows of softest verdure, purpled o’er 
With violets ; it was a scene to fill 
A God from Iieav’n with wonder and delight. 

Hermes Heav'u's messenger, admiring stood 
That sight, and having all survey’d, at length 
Enter'd the grotto ; nor the lovely nymph 
Him knew not soon as seen, for not unknown 
Each to the other the Immortals are, 

How far soever sep’rate their abodes. 

Yet found he not within the mighty chief, 

Ulysses ; he sat weeping on the bhore, 

Forlorn ; for there his custom was with groau* 

Of sad regret 1’ afflict his breaking heart, 

Looking continual o'er the barren Deep, 

SOTHKHY. 

Nor Hermes disobey’d, but swiftly hound 
The ambrosial sandal* his fair feet around. 

The golden sandals that hi* flight upbear 
O’er earth and ocean, fleet as fleetest air : 

Then, took his wand, of power at will to dose, 

Or raiM? the lid of mortals from repose. 

Thu* graced, the god to high l’ieria pass'd. 

Thence downward ’mid the main his body cast, 

Swift as the sea-mew, whose voracious sweep 
Catches on flight the fUh that cleaves the deep, 

And dip* his wing in brine * thus Hermes sped. 

Light-ruffling a* he skimm’d the ocean bed. 

But now, when reached the island’s distant strand, 

The god ascending fix’d his foot on land, 

Pass’d on, and found within her spacious rare 
The fair-halr’d nymph, tbc goddt^s of the wave : 

The fire wide blazed, and o’er the isle outspread 
Cedar and Snceiiw fragrant odour* shed. 

Bent o>r her web the godriev, sweetly sung, 

While thro* the threads the golden shuttle rung, 

Groves round her grot , the poplar, alder wreathed. 

And as the cypres* waved fresh odour*, breathed: 

Bird* of broad pennons there their plumage dress’d. 

The owJ , the hawk, couch’d peaceful in their nest. 

And thia-tongued daws, that from their airy flight 
Or* the low margin of the era alight* 

Hound the dim caye the vine’s lithe tendrils flaw’d, 

And the ripe grape in purple cluster* glow’d ; 

Four fountains, nigh each other, to and fro 

Wreathed their pure streams, and gush'd with gurgling flow : 

Mid the soft meads the undying parsley bloom’d, 

And the grass gleam’d with violets illumed. 

'Twa* there, where gods might feast the ravish'd sight* 

Stood Hermes, wrapt in wonder and delight. 

Bat when the god there long had tranced his view, 

Him, as be sought her grot, the sea-nymph knew j 
For not unknown, tho’ distant their abode, 

A god at oucft acknowledges a god. 
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He found not there Ulysaea : far apart 
Lone on the beach he fed with grief his heart, 

Sore groan'd, and gazing on the boundless deep 
Where oft the wretch had wept, return’d to weep. 

LEIGH HUNT — (FROM “ FOLIAGE.”) 

He said ; and straight the herald Argicide 
Beneath his feet the feather}' sandals tied. 

Immortal, golden, that his flight could bear 
O’er seas and lands, like waft age of the air ; 

His rod too, that cau close the eyes of men 
3n balmy sleep, and open them again, 

He took, and holding it in hand, went flying ; 

Till from Pieria’s top the sea descrying, 

Down to it sheer he dropp’d, and scour’d away 
Like the wild gull, that lishing o’er the hay 
Flaps on, with pinions dipping in the brine ; 

So went on the. far sea the shape divine. 

And now arriving at the isle, he springs 
Oblique, and landing with subsided wings, 

Walks to the cavern ’twixt the tall green rocks, 

Where dwelt, the Goddess with the lovely locks. 

He paus’d ; and there came on him, as he stood, 

A smell of citron and of cedar wood, 

That threw a perfume all about the isle ; 

And she within sat spinning all the while. 

And sang a lovely song, that made him hark and smile. 

A silvan nook it was, grown round with trees, 

Poplars, and elms, and odorous cypresses, 

In which all birds of ample wing, the owl 

And hawk, had nests, and broad -tougued waterfowl. 

The cave in front was spread with a green vine. 

Whose dark round bundles almost burst wiib wine , 

And from four spring*, running a sprightly race 
Four fountains, clear and crisp, refresh’d the place ■ 

While all about, a meadowy ground was seen. 

Of violets mingling with the parsley green : 

So that a stranger, though a god were he, 

Alight well admire it, and stand there to see ; 

Ami so admiring, there stood Mercury. 

M. T, CHAPMAN— (TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.) 
He said ; nor disobey'd the messenger. 

Slayer of Argus; to l»s feet lie bound 
Sandal*, ambrosial, beautiful, nf gold. 

Which ferry him over the flood, and o’er 

The vast round earth, quick as the wind* breath goes ; 

And took his wand, with which he charm* men’s eye*. 
Whom be would lull to sleep, or else at will 
Waken* the sleeping; having which he flew. 

Standing on the Pierian. top, ho shot 
From ether on the sea, and ski min’d the wave 
Quick m a sea-gull • which in the deep folds 
Of the untill’d salt sea-surge hunts for fish. 

Dipping hie feather* in the briny foam 5 

Not loss quick o’er the white wave Hermes rode. 

But when he reach’d the island far-apart, 

Forth from the violet-oolour’d deep he went 
On dry land ; where dwelt in her cavern *d heme 
Wcll-trese’d Calyjwo; her he found within. 

Blazed on the hearth m mighty fragrant tire 
Of cedar and of incense- wood. 

Far through the iel&nd odorous as they bur»’<l > 

And her aweet voice kept murmuring into song. 

Am she with golden shuttle piled the web. 

All round the cavern grew » verdant grove j 
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Alder and poplar, cypress sweet of smell : 

And there the long- wing'd birds woufd couch themselves; 

OvvN, sea-hawks, choughs, and far-voiced cormorants, 

Whose farms are on the deep. And there the vine 
With lively tendrils twined around the cave. 

Heavy with clustering grapes, Forth Issued thence 
Four fountains do wing with a limpid stream, 

Their uniter- courses in sweet neighbourhood ; 

Soft meadows bloom'd around, with violets 

And parsley purded. There well-pleased might gaze, 

Should one arrive, an Immortality; 

There stood and gazed Hermes the messenger. 

He gazed his dll ; then went into the cave. 

Nor knew him not, seeing him face to face, 

Calypso, the diviue of Goddesses ; 

(For to Immortals not at sight unknown 
immortals are., though one may dwell apart.) 

High-heat t Ulysses found he not wt*btn, 

For he upon the sen-shore sat ami wept ; 

Where was his wont, with tears and groans and griefs. 

To look upon the sea, dropping down tears. 


wrangham. 


He said : the Argicide obey’d; 

Fast to his feet hi* sandals made. 
Celestial, golden — through the skies 
With these o'er laud* and seas he hies, 
Fleet as the wind — hi* rod then takes, 
With which he or the shimherer wakes, 
Or nt his will with slumber seals 
The wakeful. So prepared, he wheels 
On pinion strong his airy flight. 
Descends upon Firm's height; 

Thence towering, o’er the billows .sweeps : 
As sea- bird in vast ocean's deeps 
Dips oft if» wing in quest of prey— 

So slvimmM the Go.! the sail tea- ►pray. 

Soon as he leach’d the distant isle. 
Lighting he paced the beach awhile ; 

Till to a spacious cave he came, 

Where sate within a hi ight-tressM dame: 
Blazed on the hearth n cedar pile. 

And woods high. scented, o’er the isle 
^Diffusing odours far and wide : 

She still her golden shuttle plied. 

And sang the while a witching lay. 

As *mid the threads her fingers play. 
Around, thick grove* their summer-dress 
Wore in luxuriant loveliness— 


Alder and poplar quiver’d there, 

And fragrant cypress tower'd in air. 

And there broad-pinion'd birds were seen. 
Nesting amid the foliage green ; 

Birds, which the marge of ocean haunt— 
Gull, prating daw, and cormorant ; 

And there, the deep mouth of the cave 
Fringing, the cluster’d vine-hough* wave. 
Sprung from near sources, bright and gay 
Four limpid fountains urge their way, 
Divergent, oVr the paisley 'd mead, 
Where the sweet violet droops it* head — 
A scene, should Gods survey the >ight, 
KVn Gods might gaze on with delight ! 
Uaptured stood Hermes and amazed, 
And long and fondly round him gazed ; 
The cave then enter’d. Straight her guest 
Calypso knew — for Gods contest 
Are known of God*, though sunder’d wide 
Ju distant mansions they abide. 

But no Uiyase* was within — 

On the lone shore, his sorrow's scene, 
Hi* longing eyes he frequent threw 
O’er the wild ocean tossing blue. 

With many a tear and deep-drawn sigh 
Heaved to the thought of days gouc by ! 


GEORGE DRAKE— (KIRKTHORPK.) 
Hermes obey’d ; then bound the herald fleet 
The ambrosial golden sandals on his feet ; 

With these be rushes like » blast of wind, 

Aud leaves the ocean — leaves the land behind, 
lie grasp'd the wand — with which In slumber deep 
Of whom he will, he bids the troubles sleep ; 

Again the potent rod if he should wave. 

Dispels the slumber which before it gave. 

Bold Argipbontes, brandishing this wand, 

Pursued his cany flight o*«r sea and land. 

At length he gain’d Fieria*# rugged steep, 

Then stoop’d his headlong passage to the deep : 
Lightly he ski nam'd — as when the wild sea-mew, 
Dipping his lusty wing In briny dew, 
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Pui’s ik's his fishy ph»y with rapid glance 
O'er the rough bowm of the vast expanse : 

Like him his wings in ocean Hermes laves, 

And rides like him in triumph o’er the waves. 

Hut where the lonely isle its shore extends, 

From the blue waters he the path ascends : 

He came to where the spacious grotto show’d 
The fair- hair’d goddess' beautiful abode. 

Within she sat— before her clear and bright 
The Mazing cedar pour'd its fragrant light ; 

And as the slender fagots cheer’d the gloom, 

Rich incense rose, and delicate perfume ; 

The goldcu shuttle ran the weft along ; 

She cheer’ll the labour with her sweet-toned song. 

In verdant harmony around the cave 
Poplar, and alder, and sweet cypress wave ; 

Here broad-vrjng’d birds erect their airy nest, 

Owls, and sea-hawks, and croaking ravens rest ; 

Ai! of that strong- plum’d tribe here safidy sleep 

Who hunt their prey across the stormy deep. 

Thiele o’er the front was spread a shady vine, 

Itieh in rife clusters* of the proiniMul wine, 
hour founts in older gush’d with crystal clear, 

Turn’d to each other, and each other near ; 

Meadows enamel I'd with sweet flowers of spring. 

Eternal verdure o’er the landscape fling. 

A deity might bend his downward flight, 

View the rich scene — and view it with delight. 

The herald-god in admiration stay’d 

His hasty course : till all its charm survey'd. 

The grot he enters:— him at earliest view, 

Fairot of goddesses, Calypso, knew ; 

For should their dwelling e’en be far and lone, 

To each immortal are the immortals known. 

Hut there was not l. lysses : — nn the strand 
He mourns in solitude his native land ; 

With sighs and groans and choking griefs his heart 
-Hants from this sweet imprisonment to part. 

O’er the wide sea h*s longing gaze he threw. 

Till rising tears bedim the hopeless view. 

WILLIAM HAY. 

The messenger of gods, tin* Argicidt*. 

Obey’d, and mi his feet the sandals tied, 

Sandals of gold, ambrosial, useful these 
To waft him swiftly as the winged breeze 
Across the boundless earth, or the far- rolling seas. 

That rod, wherewith he lulls the eyes of men. 

And as he lists, from sleep can rouse again — •> 

Great Hermes seized : — down to Pieria’s steep. 

Thence, sheer through air, he plunged upon the deep, 

Whose waves he skimm’d along, — (like the sea-mew 
That doth o’er ocean’s lap the fish pursue, 

And dips his closcly-fcather’d wings in spray) — 

Thus o’er the numerous waves, great Hermes sped his way. 

The violet-colouv’d sea 1 h> loaves for land, 

Since the sequester’d isle is now at hand, 

Straight to the mainland, and the cavern borne 
Where dwells the nymph whom lovely locks adorn. 

Within the cave a blazing health be found, 

Diffusing heat and fragrance all around, 

By fissile cedar, and rich incense ffed, 

Which o’er the isle refreshing odours shed. 

Flying the loom she trills her warbling song, 

While the gold shuttle swiftly shoot* along. 
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With thicket overgrow* the cavern stood, 

Embowmil iu verdure of the stateliest wood ; 

The alder and- th® poplar spread their leaves, 

And cypress there its spicy umbrage weaves. 

Thither th® long-tongued cormorants repair, 

And wide- wing’d birds delight to nestle there : 

There, too, the owl and hawk their revels keep, 

And every bird that loves the stormy deep. 

And there a young, luxuriant vine outspreads 
Its mantling shade, and glowing clusters sheds* 

Four neighbouring fountains, each the gurgling source 
Of limpid waters, roll their separate course. 

And all around the downy meads are seen 
Th® soft blue violet and the parsley green. 

Oh ! had a god hot only lighted there, 

Enraptured had he viewed a scene so fair 1 
There Hermes gazed upon the wondrous sight. 

Feasting his soul ou beauty and delight,— 

Then sought the cave -which not unknowu he trode, 

Divine Calypso saw, and knew the god : 

For not unknown, though far apart they dwell, 

Are gods to gods, they know each other well. 

Ulysses, the great-hearted, was not there ; 

For to the beach be would full oft repair, 

There seated would he gu/.e, with streaming eyes, 

Wasting away his soul in groans and sighs. 

“ Why, Hermes,” *aid Calypso the divine, 

While on a seat she hade the god recline ; 

" Why, Hermes, famous for the golden rod, 

Thou moth beloved, thou much respected god, 

Why this unwonted visit ? Speak thy mind. 

It mine the power, — to that aut I inclined ; 

But first our hospitable rite* be shared. ’* 

Thus i«poke the goddess, and the feast prepared , 

Atithiveda. food of g««K was now served up, 

And blushing nectar sparkled in the cup. 

Of which he eat and drunk till satisfied,— 

The messenger of gods, — I he Argicidc. 

Pope's version is on the whole afine in the rapid original* lit* spoil*, by 
one — and perhaps may please you confusion, the care. He had no 
more than any of, or ail the other*— right all at once to «ay that Calypso 
and if so, we shall not find fault with "sate and sung" — no right to* any 
your taste. But why should he he per- "the rocks resound her lays;” 
petualiy improving on Homer *t He for Homer merely says, “ her 
substitutes " pinions” for " sandal*” he found within,” * and mentions 
— omits " ambrosial”— calls Mer- the fire and the incense, before he 
eury, which Homer does not, " the speaks of her song and her golden 
God, who mounts She winged winds,” shuttle — while Pope tells us over 
— and says, without authority from again that the nyjnph sang— and in 
Homer, that the pinions “ hhjh words all unlike the simple Greek, 
through fields of air his flight sue- His mind could not have been pos- 
tain” — the very flight described aeased by the passage ; if it had, he 
being chiefly along the level of the could not have helped giving it in 
sea. The next four lines are good the order of Homer — which is that 
in themselves, but not Homeric; and of nature* " Without the grot a 
the four following them bad, and various silvan scene” is a good line, 
most untoomeric— the change of "a but Homer does not say at first that 
sea-fowl” into" watery fowl,” in the it was * various”— he tells us that 
plural, destroying the individuality immediately afterwards, a« the wood 
of the image— to say nothing of the brightens before his eyes; nor does 
needless epithets and the verbiage Homer say that the alders and pop* 
that deaden the apt simile so lively Jars "ever quivering played;” but 
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Pope wished to show his knowledge 
— not very recondite — of the habits 
of those trees. Neither does Homer 
hay the cypresses “ nodded ” — nor 
that their high branches were “ wa- 
ving to the storfb.” All was then 
still-— nor was it possible for Mer- 
cury to think of a storm in such 
perfect peace. Pope is here most 
impertinent. “ Their mansion form” 
is absurdly pompous ; and he would 
fain be more picturesque with his 
“scream aloft” than the Prince of 
Painters. What immediately fol- 
lows is better — but in nothing very’ 
felicitous; and the translator en- 
tirely mistakes the meaning of the 
Hue about the gods always knowing 
one another ; yet so pleasant to the 
ear is something sonorous, and to 
the eye something splendid, that we 
cannot help more than liking — ab- 
solutely loving this version — with 
its manifold defects and vice*— and 
hope that all good critics will par- 
don our had taste for sake of our ex- 
cellent judgment. “ Pope is always 
so correct —fro elegant— so polish- 
ed!” quoth a gentleman of the old 
school. Elegant and polished he 
may be— for these are epithets we 
do not pretend precisely to under- 
stand — but here he is very incor- 
rect, whether you look to the pas- 
sage as a translation, or as a descrip- 
tion. lie had not a steady vision of 
the Beene — and dealt with words 
rather than things— as have done al- 
most all his admirers, proud as they 
have ever been of their knowledge 
and love of reality and truth. 

In Covvper we see so little to ob- 
ject to that we give his version our 
unqualified praise. How could such 
a passage be translated in aught 
amiss by the author of Jjie Task 5r 
He wanted nor force nor fire ; but 
here nor force nor tire were needed ; 
only a fine sense of beauty, and a 
commaud of fitting worde, and both 
are here conspicuous — to our eyes 
and those of Allan Cunningham. 

Sotheby’s version, with much of 
the musical flow of Pope’s, has much 
of the vivid precision of Cowper’s ; 
yet cannot be said to unite the beau- 
ties of both, for It wants ease, and 
some sacrifices are made to rhyme. 
The repetition of the word “ san- 
dals '* is heavy, where all should 
have been l%ht as air; “his fair feet 
around ” is positively bad; “the lid 


of mortals” not good; “voracious 
sweep” we do not like; and it is a 
strange nominative to “ dip his wing 
in brine.” Calypso was not a “ god- 
dess of the wave.” “O’er the isle 
outspread ” is awkwardly placed, and 
does not clearly apply to the odours. 
Sotheby makes the cypress “ wave,” 
as Pope made it “ nod.” “ Feast 
the ravished sight” is all unlike 
Homer; and “tranced his view” is 
not publish. The lines move lan- 
guidly m couplets; and the whole 
wants fusion. Sotheby manifestly 
had the scene more steadily and dis- 
tinctly before his eyes than Pope ; 
but he seems not to have been suf- 
fieiently inspired with an emotion 
of beauty, and therefore failed fully 
tv> express the spirit of the scene — 
i hough, where there are so many fine 
touches, it would be wrong to call 
his version a failure. 

Leigh Hunt’s version is far superior 
to Pope’s and Sotheby’s ; and we feel 
inclined to prefer it even to Cow- 
per’*. It is ho very vivid. The put- 
ting on of the sandals is admirable; 
ami nothing can he happier than 
“like wattage of the air.” The power 
of Mercury’s rod is expressed quite 
in the spirit of Homer ; mid “ hold- 
ing it in hand, went flying” is itself 
a pirtuic. Every word he uses 
about tlw sea-bird is as good as can 
be ; ami the imagination is delighted, 
ns the simile has done its duty, with 
the sudden restoration of the Cod- 
head— 


So vrrut on th * fit r s»a the i-hitpc 
divine.” 


“ Springs oblique,” though not in 
the original, is more than pardon- 
able, it is so very picturesque ; so 
is “ landing with subsided wings;” 
and so is the walking “ ’twiatthe tall 
green rocks.” Mr Hunt has a vision 
given him by Homer, and so delight-" 
cd is he with it that he does not he- 
sitate to express more than the ma- 
gician did in words, not more than 
the scene contained of various en- 


mtment. “ He paused” is deep- 
felt. and the effect on the Godhead 
all he saw, and breathed, and 
ird — only we miss the Fire. The 
iddess, too, is spinning, instead of 
aving — so there is no golden abttt- 
— yet to spin is the work of an 
shantress. “ That made him hark 
1 s mile” h good *a 
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though simple, it is rather quaint — passage — while Sofcheby has accom- 
nud hardly the simplicity of Homer, plished both epics* Compare him 
" A silvan nook it was, grown round with Pope — anti hating the true 
with trees,” is nearly equal to our dazzle and the false glitter of that 
own prose — and we like much the most melodious master, he shines 
mention of the trees and the birds, no less ; and iu good truth his ver- 
“ Almost hurst with wine,” is, we si on is at once vigorous and graceful 
think, rather too much intensified ; as the best among them all. 
and we were going to say that Ca- Mr Chapman’s style is a bold one — 

lypso never drank wine— only nee- he grapples fearlessly with Homer — 
tar ; hut then she gave wine to and when Greek meets Greek, tough 
Ulysses— so we shall not quarrel is the tug of peace. We are think- 
witfi Mr Hunt about a hunch of ing now of his versions of some 
grapes, which were certainly as pur- other passages in the Odyssey, re- 
ple as purple could be — and perhaps markable for their strength and strict- 
their colour would not have looked ness, and for which we are truly 
so beautiful, hut for the thought sorry we have not room ; but we are 
of “ wine, generous wine” — sorrow- much mistaken if this specimen of 
soother and joy-brightener — and, his blank verse — though it might 
therefore, let it bedew the cheeks of have been more harmonious ~ be 
Calypso’s cave. Begin well— and not equal to Cowper. But we — 
you are almost sure to end well ; perhaps you too — are getting weary 
and in none of the other versions do of our criticisms — a tnd therefore 
we feel so pleasantly, as in this one, leave you all— classical readers — 
the contrast between the motion of to compare the various versions for 
Mercury and his rest — between the yourselves— not overlooking Hay’s, 
haste with which he ties on his san- Indeed, it will not suffer itself to be 
dais, is off and away, and the still- overlooked ; and we have placed it 
nessof admiration in which he stands last— because perhaps on the whole 
— for a while forgetful of his mission best of ali ; — fomhile inferior to none 
— ere he can break away from ali of them in particular touches — ex- 
that beauty, and enter the cave- cept perhaps Mr Hunt’s— and to nono 

Wraugham, who has translated iu ease— except perhaps Wrang- 
*o many of the finest things of anti- ham’s — the spirit of the original is, 
quity into so many measures, has we think, more uniformly sustained 
chosen to try here the octosyllabic than in any one of the others — and 
— and we feel as if we were read- fewer expressions to be found in it 
ing one of tin* most picturesque pas- that are not equivalent with the 
sages in the Lady of the Lake. Not Greek — and as tar as English can be 
a single touch in the original has he so— without violence done to its 
omitted — not a single additional genius — Homeric, 
touch has lie dreamt of giving ; the Alas for poor Calypso! Her eight 
diction is simple, yet rich— And how years dream of love is broken by that 
that may be, you know right well, if cruel rod — and she must part for 
ever you saw Calypso’s hair; and evermore with her Ulysses. The 
though on the first reading we con- Argicide delivers the command of 
fess the music in lines of such nar- Jove, and “at the sound she shud- 
row compass came somewhat mono- der’d,” How tender — how passion* 
tonously on our ear after that of the ate her complaints of the Injustice 
Greek hexameters, yet there was on of the heavenly Gods 1 So when the 
a second and third recitation, a rosy-palraed Aurora chose a mortal 
sweetness in it entirely accordant husband — Orion — they could find no 
with the serenity of the scene de- rest, even in their blest abodes, till 
scribed, and the charming ease of pierced by Diana's shafts in Ortvgia 
the style, gives it perhaps more ne died! So when Ceres infolded 
than any of the other versions — ex- young lasion In her arms “ in a thrice 
cept Mr Hunt’s — the look and air of laboured fallow/’ yielding to soft de- 
an original composition. sires, Jove slew with his bolts her 

Compare Drake with Sotheby, and paramour that dared aspire to that 
Drake shines. But then our esteemed divine embrace. And now ye envy 
contributor had his choice— though Calypso her husband, whom she 
We suggested it to him— of his own saved from the sea. « But no ship—* 
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no Bailors— have I wherewith to send She had nothing to reproacl herself 
him home — yet yield must I to the with in loving Ulysses. The uncon- 
sovereign will of Jove.” Hermes quered in war — the matchless in 
counsels instant submission, for fear wisdom — the fertile in genius— the 
of the fiery wrath of Heaven, and poet who could rehearse so elo- 
vani&hes, Alas for poor Calypso! queutly all the disastrous chances 
Penelope herself might well forgive, that his youth had suffered — the man 
and almost pity her now— for the who could patiently endure all that 
Divine among Goddesses is about to Heaven could inflict — except end* 
be deserted — the immortal nymph of less separation from home and kin- 
the lovely locks has all this while dred — wife and son — and, longing 
been but Ulysses* paramour, imposed for them far away, loathed the prof- 
upon him by shipwreck — but the fered boon of immortal life! And 
daughter of Icarius, she, twenty years can it be that Ulysses never loved 
ago, was his bride — and is still his her — that he had never been happy 
wife — and she is the mother of his in her arms ? Aye he had loved Ca- 
Telemachus — and she will yet clasp lypso— he loves her still— and will 
him to her faithful bosom— and when for ever love her — for no vile cup of 
she dies, she will be buried where enchantments had she like Circe— 
his body may be laid by her aide, in and though her songs were almost 
that still inland region fated to be sweet, no malice was in their music 
their final resting-place, beyond as in the singing of the Sirens. But 
reach of the murmur of his old ene- in the core of his human heart lay a 
my the Sea ! whole work! of sweet remembrances 

The God is gone — and Calypso that could never die — that could not 
will seek Ulysses sole-sitting on the be charmed into oblivious sleep even 
shore. The God is gone — but how if a lullaby were sung by a voice 
changed now to her is all the isle! divine. The love of glory may leave 
But her extreme passion of grief dies his great heart, and Ulysses care not 
away— for such cannot, abide against though he die without his fame. The 
the known will of Jove, “ in mortal love of pleasure charms no more — 
or immortal minds.” She no longer and passion palls now — pure as it 
deludes herself with the vain belief ever breathed from that celestial 
that she it was who saved the ship- bosom. But the, love of home is the 
wrecked ; that sophistry of love will concentrated love of life — and were 
not avail her nenv; and now that he to bleed to death, the rocks of 
she has been commanded to let him Ithaca would reel be forts his dying 
go, she behaves with the dignity of eyes, and the last image that seemed 
a divine nature, and her face begins steadfast before their last dim gaze, 
to wear its wonted serenity of smites, would be the faded or unfaded face 
She had loved the Sea Eagle, and of his Penelope bent down to kiss 
cherished him iu her bosom as if he him— the sound sweetest to him in 
had been a soft-plumed Bird of death, the Spartan accent still hang* 
Calm— but long has the ungrateful iug on her lips as she bade an ever* 
been aweary even of that spicy nest, lasting farewell to her Ulysses ! 

Thu# having spoken, the mighty Argmide departed. 

But the venerable Nymph to the great-hearted Ulysses 
Went, when she had heard the behests of Jove. 

Him she found sitting on the shore ; and never were his eyes 

Wiped-dry from tears ; and his sweet life was melting- down 

WhiJe-he-wept for hi# return (home ,) — for no longer did the Nymph delight lnm. 

During the night indeed he -slept from necessity 

In the hollow eave,— be unwilling, with her willing : 

But during the day sitting on the rocks and the shore. 

In tear# and groans and griefs waating-away his own soul, 

He gazed- upon the immeasurable deep,— .dropping tears. 

Standing near him the divine one among goddesses addressed him : 

•* Ill-fated one, no longer weep here, nor let thy life 
Be- wasted-away : for now most willingly will-I-send-thee forth. 

But come, having cat long planks, fit with the steel 
A broad skiff ; but make on It a close-compacted deck 
( Rising) high# «o that It may carry thee through the gloomy sea* 
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Moreover, corn, and water, and ruddy wine 

That -gladdens the-«eul, wUl-I-put-on-board, — whiidt may-ward-off hunger from thee : 
And with vestmeuts will 1 clothe thee : and wind will J send thee on the start* (of 
thy ship). 

That in perfect safety thou may st reach thy father land, 

If indeed the gods will It so — who dwell in the wide heavens, 

Who are mure powerful than I am both in devising and judging.” 

Thus she spake; hut the much-enduring god-like hlyssfs shuddered, 

And addressing her, uttered these winged words. 

*« Something different from a dismissing art thou plotting, oh ! goddess. 

In exhorting me to cross the great abyss of the sea in a skiff, 

(An nbyn'i'* tremendous and difficult, — which not the ships, equally- iinuked, 

(Anti) awift-stailiug, can pa^s, ( though ) exulting in the blasts of Jove. 

Nor would 1, unpermitted by thee, go-on-board a skiff, 

Unless thou dare indeed, goddess, to swear a mighty outh, 

Not to plot against me any evil affliction.” 

Thus he spake: and Calypso, the divine one among goddesses, laughed, 

And with her hand stroked him, and spoke and addressed him ; 

w Thou art indeed au incorrigible one, ami art knowing not umnstfuctedly; 

What a speech is thl* which thou hast presumed to premise ? 

Be conscious of this Earth, and wide lofty Heaven, 

And the water of Styx gliding below,— (and thi* the greatest. 

And most solemn oath is to the blessed god 4 *,)-— 

That I will not plot against thee any evil affliction. 

But what I think, and what 1 advise, that fur my 
Self would I counsel— if ‘tut; h a necessity should beset me. 

My purpose is honourable, nor in me 

Is there a heart of-steel in my breast, but { ont ) of-eompassion.** 

Thus having spoken, the divine one among goddesses led the way 
Swiftly and he then followed the footsteps of the goddess. 

They came to the hollow cave — the goddess and the man ; ;>*$j 
A nd* there he ne&ted-himwlf on the -sear from which had amen 
Hermes; and before hitn the nymph placed every kind of food 
Fit-for* eating and drinking, — such ua mortal men cat. 

And she sat over-hg&ion the god-like Elyses, 

And to her her maidens served- up ambrosia and nectar. 

And they stretched- forth their hands to the good-things lying ready. 

But when they were satisfied with food and drink, 

With these words Calypso, the divine one among goddesses, began ; 

u God-born sou- of Laertes, fertile-in-expedients, Ulysses, 

Is it thus that homeward to thy lather -hind 

Forthwith thou wished to go ? nevertheless mayst thou be happy- 
If indeed thou knewest in thy mind, how many it is thy fate 
To go- through of calamities, before thou must reach thy futber-lami, 

Here wouldst thou remain and keep to this home, 

And immortal shouidst thou be ; how much soever longing to see 
Thy wife, — for whom thou yearnest daily. 

Assuredly not iniViior to her 1 Ooasi in bring, » 

Nor in person, nor in disposition ; — since by no means is it beseeming 
That mortal -women should vie with immortal, either in person or beauty." 

Her Ulyam* fertile- In-expedient «, answering addressed ; 

“ Venerable goddess, be not angry with me in this matter, for 1 myself know 
A II this well, that the disemfc Penelope 

Is inferior 'Jo thee.) in appearance* and stature, and to look upon : 

But if any one of the gods should destroy roe on the wlne-faoed sea, 

I will endure it, — having In my breast a grief-tufferiog heart. 

For much already have I borne, and much have I endured, 

From the waves and war j and to those evils let this too be added.” 

Thus lie Kpake ; and down went the sun, and darkness came. 

And they two having come to a retired-part of the hollowed cave 
Wet® entranced in love. 

Homer to placed before us his the solitary seashore — and we know 
two greatest heroes consuming their not which of the pictures is the more 
heangjiattucompaiiionedpassioii^B affecting to the imagination sad the 
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heart. Achillea ia possessed with 
wrath, Ulysses with sorrow ; and 
both mike feed their sufferings on 
the hollow- Bounding deep. The sou 
of ^eieus desires that the sea shill 
sympathize with Ids rage in gloomy 
heaving* and fierce d askings con- 
genial with the tumult of his own 
lusultcd and scornful spirit. Ho 
loves the breakers on the rocks — 
the din and the foam — and his 
thoughts, like winds let loose, “tem- 
pest the ocean.** He flings himself 
upon the beach, and writhes in con- 
vulsions that transfigure the most 
beautiful of the sons/ of men into a 
terrible demon. In that dreadful 
trance he would fain see the whole 
Grecian host strewed along thfc 
plain, 

41 Lilu* ortian-ivcfilK heap'd on the sm*f- 
healen shore,**— 

trodden like sand and shells under 
the feet of Hector at the head of a 
victorious sally from Uion of all the 
Trojan Power. Ulysses — he rushes 
not in madness to the lonesome 
shore — there long k$a it been his 
wont to sit tnoliohleif ns the stones 
that Rtirrouud him — quiet at times 
even an the sea-bird afloat in the 
sunny calm. Put “ never were his 
eyes wiped dry from tears.” “ In 
tears, and groans, and griefs wasting 
away his own soul I” And this is 
the much-enduring h$ro — ashamed 
not to weep lfl& a woman or a child 
— all his patience — all his fortitude 
— all his pride utterly overcome — 
humiliated into an abject wretch by 
the weary weight of endless ex pa- 
lliation ! lie heeds not whether the 
sea be hushed or howling ; the calnr : 
to him is ns impassable as the storm ; 
the ripplings on the yellow sand to 
him are alf one with the billoWs bro. 
ken on the black rocks — for he feels 
in them alike his perpetual impri- 
sonment— and as he gazes on the 
immeasurable deep/’ he knows that 
Fate has commanded Nature to de- 
stroy all hope — because all possibi- 
lity of bis ever seeing Ithaca any 
more 1 He does not ascend a watch-* 
tower on the cliffs to look from mom 
to night for some glancing sail. For 
he knows that that sea Is shipless — 
th&t the echoes of that isle shall 
war be awakened by the dank of 
m- xxxr< no* ccifnu 

. <* fr 


oars. The Isle of Secrecy— untrod*' 
den since the birth of Time by any 
human foot but his own — undis- 
coverable — and incommunicable to 
all that die. From his dungeon of 
stone the prisoner may be brought 
into the blinding light of day, and 
again guess that the trouble on his 
brhin is shot from the sun ; but from 
these beautiful groves, and violet- 
covered nl endows, and rills of amber, 
never shall Ulysses be rescued— nor 
from the nightly pressure of that 
loveliest but most cruel breast. 

AH this, and a million times moj*e, 
is conta'xicd in a few lines of Homer, 
llut when was ever misery just? Ca- 
lypso is not the cruel one he thinks— 
and at this moment is at his side — 
“Ill-fated one! no longer weep I” 
Was it uunatural for her— Goddess 
though she were — to desire his stay 
as passionately through all her being 
as he desired his return? Never had 
she loved mortal or immortal but 
Ulysses— and in him was all the 
bliss of the undying one* Of her 
own free will she will let him go! 
Not a word does she say of Mercury 
or of Jove. From her own exceed- 
ing love she will make the sacrifice 
— send him away for ever and ever 
far beyond the seas— and left all 
to herself and her immortality, to 
her golden shuttle never will she 
sinfr again. 

Ulysses is still Ulysses— arid sus- 
pects home love- wile — but the oath 
by the Awful River opens his heart 
tp the truth— and following the gra- 
cious Goddess to the Cave, behold 
him sitting on the seat from which 
■Mercury had arisen— mm e beautiful 
in Calypso’s eyes than the messen- 
ger of heaven. No transports agitate 
him— he falls into no ecstasy— in 
thanksgiving he embraces not her 
feet — he is unable as yet to compre- 
hend the extent of Ijis own happi- 
ness— the burden he had borne for 
so many years is taken off— and yet 
he bounds not up into the air of joy. 
— he eats and drinks like a man to 
whom nothing of great good or great 
evil had befallen— he calmly con- 
fesses that his Penelope is in no- 
thing to be compared i^ith Ca- 
lypso— that much he has fetito 
suffer, he doubts not, ere he see 
home— if ever Indeed home he shall ‘ 

M ’ 
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m«~ 4 f death be his doom, he will 
accept death — aud now tl»at * the 
mu has gone down and darkness 
come,” he accompanies Calypso to 
their inner chamber — and there, 

4 * side by side 

Reposed- they took their amorous do* 
light.'* 

And five farewell nights have they 
to pass together in that Cave. Four 
days, froth sunrise to sunset, must 
Ulysses — girding his loins — and ba- 
ring his arms — restored to ali their 


majestic muscular masses of indo- 
mitable power — be at work in the 
woods. Calypso does not by incan- 
tation or wave of hand bring a boat, 
with oars and sails, to the beachj that 
Ulysses may step in— .the hero “ fer- 
tile in expedients” must construct 
his own vessel — and she only furnish- 
es him with Implements— whence 
brought or wrought by whom he 
asks not, as he receives them from 
her beautiful hands — for wondrous 
were the powers of the daughter of 
Atlas, 


M. X. CHAPMAN, (trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.) 
But when the rosy-fingered Queen uprose, 

Tight- flowered Aurora, mother of the dawn. 

His tunic aud his vest Ulysses donned ; 

Her full white-tissue robe the Nymph put on, 

Of texture thin, and rich embroidery, 

Aud fastened round her glittering golden zone. 

Then set her head-dress on. Now to dismiss 
High-heart Ulysses she addressed herself. 

A brazen axe, well-fitting to the hand. 

And double-edged, (of the wild-olive made 
Its handle,) gave she him ; also an adze 
Well-polished; to the green end of the Isle 
Then led the way, where grew the tallest leges ; 

Alder and poplar, and. heaven- kissing fir 
There grew, close-grained, and of a hard dry core, 
Which would swim lightly for him on the wave ; 

But when she shewed him where the tall trees grew, 
Back to her home Uafypso went her way. 


tf Back to her home Calypso went 
her way.” How full of nature that 
one line! She' could not bear to 
eee him at work — felling the very 
trees uuder whose shade they tjjvo 
had so often sat— that they might 
hear him away for ever l .She 
did not, like Miranda with, -her 
Ferdinand, assist in carrying the* 
logs ; for this was no romantic love- 
toil, the mere miu^ry of a worky- 
dayvand to be succeeded by life-long 
happiness ,* the sound of every 
stroke that cut Into the heart of the 
tottering tree, smote her bean too 
till it ached; and dismal to her 
was each crash among the brush- 
wood, as alder, poplar, or fir, ** went 
to the ear th/' ft would have looked 
Wey pretty, had she brought her web 
la its frame to the forest, and all the 
White kept plying her golden shuttle 
fold waging * low sweet song. Had 
Dlyaaea been her husband she would 
hare done so— ebc would have been 
milk him at his work, just like the 
wife of* forester in the woods of our 


own world — for in the boat then 
growing into shape, the wedded 
might go out by themselves to sea 
with their fishing-nets, or to take their 
pastime ou the waves. As it was, 
they were better apart — yet Calypso 
came to him agaiu a# soon as she 
knew twenty trees had fallen— but 
how often she came and went, and 
how Jong at each time she staid du- 
ring those four trying days, is not 
written in Homer. But it is written 
in Homer how the King of Ithaca, 
like the Czar of M uscovy, waaa master 
shipwright — and the building of tbc 
Float is described with the spirit of 
a Sy moods. Homer would have 
made an excellent Surveyor of the 
Navy. Ulysses is himself again-~and 
we can hardly credit that he is the 
same weeping, groaning, despairing, 
and waating-away wretch whom but 
yesterday we saw sitting on the shore. 
He has not only built, but launch- 
ed, ballasted, masted and rigged the 
Calypso ; and though she might have 
looked a little queer at Cowes, a 
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craft less crank never elunced wit!) 
her clean-cut spritsaii along the 
moonlit Mediterranean sea. 

There u no description of die part- 
ing of Ulysses and Calypso, If you 
wUh for a parting — read that of 
Hector and Andromache, What 
pathos is dung back on that beauti- 
ful scene of love and sorrow by the 
shrieks from the city-walls, when 
the wife tails down as one dead at 
sight of her husband's body ill that 
gory whirlwind, and again by the 
lamentations of all Troy going forth 
to meet the hero lying in the com- 
posure of his glory in his old father’s 
chariot. But here there is no oc- 
casion for any big grief. If 44 some 
natuial tears she shed,” Calypso 
“ wiped them soon,”-- and high- 
heart Uvsses was not the man to 
behave at that hour with insince- 
rity— with hypocrisy- - to her who 
had admitted him to a celestial bed. 

44 lie fim»Vd all his work on the fourth 
day; 

And on the fifth, CuJjpso, nymph divine, 
D.AtmsVd him ftom her Isle, but laved 
him first, 

And clothed him in awest-seented gar- 
ments new. 

Two skins the Goddess also placed on 
board. 

One churned with ciimson wine, and 
ampler one 

With water ; nor a bag with food rt plete 
Forgot, Dutri’iou#, grateful to the taste; 
And ye*, her latest gilf, a gentle gale, 
And manageable, which Lty»-c aa i spread, 
Exulting, all his cumu>.« to nci-ive." 

Ogygia, with all its woods, noon 
sinks into the ecu — hut as he sits at 
the helm, think not that I iyssca for* 1 ' 4 
get* Calypso. Homer it was who 
made her immortal— for true it is 
that such heavenly Sweetness, gen- 
tleness, toudernoss, and loveliness, 
shall never die. Strange had been 
tliat seclusion— and though we can- 
not reveal it all — profound is its 
meaning in thi* moral bom:. Eight 
years out of the ten since Tio y was 
bred had the hero been lost to all 
ihe duties of life, A14 that long 
tern— passive ; worst trial of all to 
fcuch a mm endowed with powers 
of mind so transcendent— the ec- 
mttes*, Ingenious, energetic, 
sagacious, life-studying, world- 
Knowing, eloquent ana wise l Ulysses, 
doomed m long to pine away, for 
idly gening on the barren deep, 


The nobility of his nature had been 
there his curse. Human life, with all 
its woes and all its troubles, is made 
dearer to us who read, seeing bow 
far dearer it was to him than the 
Jove-soothed stillness of promised 
immortality, hearing him sighing for 
sickness, decay, death, and burial in 
tbe bosom of his own native earth 
—for what else sighed be for 1— not 
for joy — not for bliss — not for trans- 
port — but for return to Ithaca — if 
it were but to see his wife and son 
— and then to lay him down and 
die ! For seventeen days and 
nights sleep never sealed his eyes — 
and still he steered obedient to 
tlm advice of the wise daughter of 
Allas. Intent he watched the watery 
Pleiades — Bootes slow to set — the 
Bear, called else the Wain, which, 
circling ever there, looks towards 
Orion, and of ail these luminaries 
alone never partakes of the ocean- 
baths. That constellation the Goddess 
bade him keep for* Over on his left ; 
and on the eighteenth day — as it is 
finely said in Mr Chapman's MS. 

** In the dUlance loom’d 
The bkyey-ctoud-Uke mountain* of the 
land 

Of ihe TlifvacJHMs, where it nearest was, 
And like a bull’s hide look'd on the dark 
sra .' 1 

The good Homer— it has been said 
by high authority*— sometimes nods 
-1 dw mi tat ; that is, grows drowsy 
— forgets himself— and maunders 
iu his doze. \\ e say— never. Not- 
Horace — wo hope— but critics who 
thought themselves Hor$tian — have 
instanced this eighteen days i*n-. 
interrupted wakefulness of Ulys- 
ses as a proof that the Bar4»bim*elf 
had been taking a pretty long nap. 
Ulytses kept the Calypso full by a 
touch of his little finger— for the 
wind was on her quarter — and blew 
steady as between the tropics. Ho 
had plenty to < at and drink — and a»* 
Helen drugged the bowl to Tele inn- 
chus and Ptskiraius, that no feuukh 
dreams might disturb their sleep be- 
neath the porch of the palace, so may- 
hap did Calypso infuse into that 
wine-skin a few wakeful drops that 
kept the largo eyes of her mariner, 
as he sat in the stern-sheets, unw ink- 
ing as the stars. We knew a grb 
eight years old, who lived Aw 
um days without shelter or jmste- 
natiee, but from bushes and wrm* 
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— on a Highland moor, in the wet, 
and wild, and chill month of Septem- 
bar. That is more than Homer says 
of Ulysses. As to sleep— a man 
with the ophthalmia will lie broad 
awake with his large scarlet eyes 
sticking out of his head — erperto 
crede — all spring. Ulysses was in a 
burning fever — in Nostalgia — and all 
the world knows that Nostalgia mur- 
ders sleep. Well for him that he 
escaped calenture — for then the 
waves would have seemed the. green 
hills of Ithaca, and he would have 
leaped overboard to kiss his imagi- 
nary father-land. But perhaps, after 
all, he did sometimes sleep — with- 
out himself knowing he did so any 
more than Homer. ' A strange dim 
slumbrous influence— sleep-zmd no- 
sleep — -yet neither feverish nor mi- 
refreshing — comes and goes over 
the brain of the solitary student — 
whether in a close cel! poring on his 
books — or in an open boat perusing 
the stars. At sea, 'tis as if a mist for 
a few minutes or moments shrouded 
the Bear — or as if the wing of some 
bird kept wavering between the 
eyes of the watcher and the Wain. 
In such slumber—if it indeed inva- 
ded the dragon eyes of Laertiades — 
never did the Calypso either fall off 
or run up into the wind — for if a 
man can walk, and ride, and play the 
fiddle sleeping— so can he steer — 
unless he be a great hulking land- 
lubber, or a horse-marine. 

But Neptune, “ traversing* on his 
return from Ethiopia’s sous, the 
mountain heights of Solyme,” espies 
the Calypso u as she were daubing 
home!" and shaking hi* brows at 
the slayer of Polyphemus, he 

lt end'd 

Storms from all <purter$, covering earth 

and sea 

With 1,1 iricM chunks and night rudf/d 

down from beaten/* 

She is driven wild about the deep, 
m Boreas drives over the autumnal 
plain a mass of matted thorns. As 
if til sport, the South gives her to the 
Horth, and the West receive* her like 
a plaything from the East— and then 
all at once— as when the tempest fall* 
lug on a heap of stubble disperses 
every way the arid straws— asunder 
% all her timbers ! — And lo 2 Ulys- 
aes, bestriding a plank, * oars it on* 
ward with his feet as he had urged 


a horse.” Then, binding on the gir- 
dle he had given him a tew minutes 
ago in his jeopardy by the merciful 
sea-nymph Leueothea — once a mor- 
tal — and who assured him that long 
as he wore U he should not perish — 
he “ prone into the sea, with wide- 
spread palms prepared for swim- 
ming, fell/’ 

We have ourselves been ship- 
wrecked in a small way on salt- 
water, and boat* wrecked in a smaller 
on fresh water, and we know. of no 
description of n struggle of the sort 
at all comparable ‘hi power and 
truth to this in the Odyssey. The 
escape is prodigious— but surely not 
therefore incredible— and the swim- 
mer Ulysses. 

'* T* o nights of t( rror ani two dread- 
ful f l a*s 

Bewilder'd in the deep!” 

To have made that nothing miracu- 
lous— though it would stili have been 
wonderful — ail that was wauling was 
— rt plank or an oar. In a Voik- 
jatket a mail may float till hi* dies of 
inanition* UiysM*# had LeucoihcaN 
life-preserver, the most poetical ever 
worn — and Minerva bade the billows 
subside before him— ami Borens blew 
him drifting on towards the Phau- 
cian land. He was saved by Isis own 
vast strength and magnanimous spi- 
rit, encouraged and assisted by sea- 
nymph, and' heavenly Goddess, and 
the will of Jove, if such a struggle 
and such an escape be not within 
the rightful use ol imagination in 
" a wild and wondrous tale/’ then la 
poet* write of ponds and pits, and 
not of the Sea. Nay, they had bet- 
ter keep to land- carriage, and take 
care not to exaggeihte the speed of 
a Comet on a railway, or it* burden 
of cotton bale**. The desperate and 
often baffled attempt* of Ulysses to 
effect a landing arc all so naturally 
and variously iud minutely deacii- 
bed— with absolutely no exaggera- 
tion at all — that we forget the super- 
natural aid that had hitherto borne 
him up— andooweeo merely an able- 
bodied seaman, sole survivor of a 
wreck, saving himself in the last ex- 
tremity by great presence of mind, 
strength, and skill. In spite of surf 
and rock — and soon as bo crawl* 
ashore, laying himself down— as 
does Ulysses — on some rushes gt ovv- 

% by— and pa$sionately,and grate- 
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fully; and piously "kissing the life- 
giving Earth.’* 

Numb and naked— lying on oofee 
among rushes— perhaps in the haunts 
of wild beasts— on an unknown 
coast — what a contrast is bis con- 
dition to what it was within that 
quiet cate on Calypso’s bosom 1 But 
he ruts not the hour he left that 
repose — he was prepared to suffer — 
and seeks the shelter of a wood near 
the river, up whose mouth he had 
swum — and creeps into a close 
covert formed by two olive-trees. 

“ A covert which nor rough winds 
blowing moist 

Could penerrate, nor could the noon-day 
Mtn 

S nice through it, or unceasing showers 
pervade. 

So thick a roof the ample branches 
form'd, 

Close interwoven ; under these the chief 
]lrtirb<; p , with md'Mrious hands amass'd 
Aw auiphs couch, for fallen leaves he 
found 

Abundant there, such store as had suf- 
ficed 

Two travellers or three for covering 

w, r fit. 

Though wtuter's roughest blast had raged 
the w Ink-. 

That bed with joy the suffering chief re- 
nown 1 d 

Contemplated, and occupying soon 
The middle space, heap’d higher Mill 
the leaves. 

As when some swain hath hidden deep 
his torch 

beneath the ember*, at the verge ex- 
treme 

Of all his farm, where, having neighbours 
none, 

lie saves a seed or two of future tiUme 
Alive, doom'd else to fetch it from af«r— 
So with dry leaves Ulysses overspread 
Ilia body, on who,e eyes Minerva poured 
The halm of sleep, and eager to restore 
Ills wasted strength soon closed their 
weary lidr/* 

And there, coiled up like some ani- 
mal of the wood — beneath a huge 


heap of leaves— lies Ulyases— chief 
of all the chiefs of Ithaca— of old 
chosen companion of the King of 
Men— and in front of Troy— with 
his wiles and his valour — in power 
of destruction second but to Achil- 
les J 

There Jet the magnanimous sleep 
— while we with Minerva glide into 
the sumptuous chamber of the Prin- 
cess Royal in the palace where King 
Alcinous reigns — the divine Nausi- 
eaa. She is smiling in her sleep — for 
she is dreaming of her nuptials. Her 
dearest companion seems to say 
— “ Awake ! awake! Nauricaa! Oh! 
wherefore hath thy mother born a 
child so negligent! Up, up — and away 
with us all to the fountains — where 
midst of mrrry-making we shall 
cleanse thy robes and garments all — 
for the days of thy virginity are num- 
bered. Awake! awake! the prime of 
the laud have long been wooing Nau- 
sicaa to become a bride 1” Appa- 
relled is she — quickly as a rose-tree 
seems apparelled by the dawn ; and 
meeting her father on his way to 
council, asks if he will lend her for 
a day the use of mules and a car- 
riage to convey Aw wardrobe, and 
that of her brothers, to the sea-aide 
Fountains > “ Welcome art thou to 
mules and carriage— or to aught else 
thou chooses t to ask replies her 
father, who sees through the lids of 
his Nausieaa's eyes , too transparent 
to hide the truth that comes in inno- 
cent revelatiou from her heart As 
is the king of a land, so are his peo- 
ple— and these few words dispose us 
kindly towards the Pba?acians. The 
iqpipcet-tost— wo now know — has 
fallen neither among savages nor 
barbarians ; and his sleep next night 
will not — we are assured— be among 
withered leaves, between two olive- 
trees, in a wood— but perhaps among 
soft folds of purple, on a sculptured 
couch, beneath the portico of a pa- 
lace* 


Thus having spoken, lie gave orders to the slaves, and they obeyed, 

They, on the one hand, the well-wheeled mule-drawn ear outside 
Were-preparlng, and they brought out the mules, and yoked them to the vehicle. 
Bat the virgin, <m the other, from her chamber was bringing beautiful vestments. 
And placed them on the wrif-peltahcd car : 

And her mother put- up in a chest desire- gratifying eatables 
Of-every-kind, and in (it) she placed kitchen ($*)> and wine she poured 
/** ? hottle of-goat-akfn f and the maiden mounted the oar* 
t iA« mother) also gave, In a golden cruet, moist oil, 
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Id Arte flm she (the imstdrtt) raightawtolnt-bemlf together with her atteadort **+ 

BrtW>. 

She *tl*fed the Insb and the shining reins, 

And lashed (the mules) to hurry (them od;) end there was & creaking sound from the 
mules. 

For Unceasingly they were straining-onward j and earning- for ward the vestment** 
and (the maiden ) herself, 

Not alone, for along with her verily went her other attendants. 

But when they came to the very-limpid current of the river. 

Where there were perennial washing-tanks, and ranch water 

Beautiful froin-imder-onward-fluwvd, excellently (adapted) to purify what-is- foul, 

There they indeed from the car the mules fust unyoked,* 

And drove them near the eddying stream # 

To eat honey -sweet couth, grass ; while they {the malleus) from the car 
With their hands took the vestments and bore them into the dark water. 

And forthwith challenging to a contest, they tramped them in tanks. 

But when they hod washed them, and put ified them from nil filth. 

Forthwith they spread- them -out by the shore of the sea, where especially 
The ocean laved the pebbles on the main-land* 

And having bathed and anointed themselves with rich oil, 

They then took dinner by the banks of the l iver. 

And they waited while their clothes were- being-dried by the brightness of the. sun. 
— But when the maid-servants, and herself primus*), were satisfied with food, 
They fell - h- playing at ball, having laut-aside their head-gear. 

And to them the beautiful-armed Naushrna bcgim a song : 

As when Diana del ighting-in-arrow* bounds along n mountain, 

Or along the extremely- steep Tnygetuv, or Kr\ manlhus 
Gladdening- herself with (in the pursuit of) Iwars, and swift slags, 

And along with her the Nymphs, the daughters of the .Tig is- bearing ,T«ve, 

The rural t pod dm#n > sport, — and Ixttona exults in her smii: 

And above them all bear* her head ami front, 

And i# easily distinguished- beyond (nil), and all are beautiful. 

In like manner was the unsubdued (unmarried) virgin ; Xowiean) pre-eminent 
Among her attendant maidtuis. 

Beautiful waa the Isle of Secrecy What a Scotch picture ! Perhaps 
— and beautiful, Kinging at her web to us therefore is it so pleasaut to 
among the incense of the cedar-fire, look upon— for change that \irgin 
its immortal Queen. But more touch- into one of humbler rank and with 
ipg far to our human heart* the night a homelier name*— and Jet the place 
of those virgins at their playful pin* be 

ployment among the ail ver spring* { ‘ A fiowrie howm between twa verdant 
— nor, wild a# it was, had Calypso's br«cs, 

vofre such perfect sweetness a* hers Where la^es me to wash and spread 
who now lead* in their sport the their cine*/' 

choral song. A Princess — the daugh- and lo ! wp are In the heart of our 
ter of a King ! own Pentlaud hill* —ami see agentle 

Borne back are we — as we gaze shepherdess, not less lovely than 
and listen — thousands of years— in- Natisicaa— though she be. but a cot- 
to the blest simplicities of the pi i- tar’s child, and the Krherfott damae! 
moral time. Simplicities! Ye tap- the daughter of a King, 
cordant all with rank's distinctions But why shriek the maidens in 
— then drawn by a fine spirit, sepa- their glee r The Princess casting 
rating not the innocent hearts that the ball at one of them, misses her 
frit and obeyed its gentle sway— and mark, and it falls into the river, 
leaving the manners— then loveliest That shriek 1ms awakened a sleep* 
far-^Uo the gracious guidance of ing Hon. The monster shewn him* 
nature* seif at the edge of the wood, and the 


♦ farz*<rfrtkw*K Haw comiwtanstvs and exprotivc tld# combination of pr*p**i* 
alalia 1 £<r* from under the yoke, «# out of the harness, before proceeding to wa*b. 
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sportive train are diapewed hi ter- 
ror — all but Xaotieaa, A lien ? Are 
—a 1km. For erenr thing, for the 
time being, f* what k eeema— and a 
li<m seems — Ulywe*. 

u Like a huge mountain lion forth he 
went, 

Whom winds have vexed and rains ; lire 
fills his eyes, 

And whether flocks or herds, or wood- 
land deer 

He find, he rends them, and athirst for 
b!ood y 

Abstains not even from the guarded 
fold. 

Such sure to seem in virgin’s eyes the 
chief, 

A!) naked as ho was!" 

Nausieaa alone fled not — for Mi- 
nerva quelled the fear quaking at 
her heart — and from her fme limbs 
took away all tremors— in other 
words she behaved like a king’s 
daughter. Lion-like as was Ulys- 
ses, her attendants probably after all 
saw he was a man — a mother-nuked 
man — and while they fled knew 
that lie was not going to devour 
them ; but Nausicaa, constitutionally 
brave — a great happiness — having 
never yet once in ail her life met 
with Ail — having been brought 
up by a sensible mother. Arete, 
her sex’s pride— and seeing, at 
the hasty glance she had ven- 
tured to take, wretchedness hut not 
wrath in the countenance of the man 
and not monster— waited his ap- 
proach — unappalled — should he ap- 
proach; but Ulysses — with a spread- 
ing bough held between him and 


the virgin— kept aloof in suppliant 
posture— and the noble virgin— after 
her short fright— became calm as a 
dove. 

Genius— some one said — is of no 
sex— neither is Mercy— here willing 
to minister in the shape of Innocence. 
Homer does not say Nausicaa blush* 
ed, nor did she blush ; sbd was, we 
daresay, “ something more pale than 
wonted” — the fine flush of exercise 
was blanched on her cheeks — and 
* her eyes fell without seeing them on 
the wild dowers at her feet But the 
wretch before her was not an object 
from which modesty was now to 
avert her sight, but humanity to look 
at and to relieve. And a hard trial this 
for Ulysses the Leonine 1 In such 
•guise to stand before and accost a 
virgin whom he must have known 
could be no other than a Princess. 
But he knew — yet all in honour — 
the way of womankind— he who had 
woo’d and won Penelope from all 
Sparta — he who had been admired 
by Helen — nor by her yet forgotten, 
as she shewed by her Tale of the 
Wooden Horse to Telemachus—ke 
who had ascended the bed of Circe 
—and had yet, in . spite of all the sea- 
brine, the fragrance of Calypso’s 
kisses lingering on his Ups — he ac- 
costed well the high-born nymph, 
whom, in his magnanimous heart, he 
felt was as pure as her own stone ; 
and the fine-souled sculptors of 
Greece working in the spirit of Ho- 
mer, fixed them, as at that moment 
they stood there, in the Parian mar- 
ble. 


Supplmntly-nnbrnce-I. thy- knees, oh I prince** : art thou a goddess, or a mortal ? 
If thou art one of (those) goddess who dwelt in the wide heavens, 

Tbite, do h to Diana the dutigliter of great Jove, 

Both in appearance, and stature, and disposition, most nearly liken : 

But if thou art one of tbo*e mortals who inhabit earth, 

Thrice-blessed In thee* truly (are ) thy father and venerable mother. 

Thrice-blessed are thy blownl -relations • much truly most their hearts 
Be always exulting with delight, on thy account— 

When they look- upon such an shoot enter! ng-apon the dance. 

But blessed beyond all in heart, conspicuously above all (is) he 
W ho prevailing (fwrr hi* rival*) by bridal presents may lead thee to his home. 

For never each a mortal (as than art) mw 1 with theao eyes, 

Keilher man nor woman ! veneration fixe* me gazing. 

Once indeed, by the altar of Apollo in Delos, such 
A young shoot of a palm-tree starting* up observed I. 

(Tbit her also went I, and much people followed me 

On that juiimey,— which verily wat about to be (the source) of many vexing sorrows.) 
Oafcing on it, just as (m thee now I gaze), amaaetbwas- 1 in soul 
F«r-a-kmg timet for never from the earth such, wood apaprang : 

Tims, lady, thee do-I-sdmire, and struck witfc-admiration, fear exceedingly 
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To clasp thy knew i d«»j> gvlrf*j»M*vAd«S all : .** . 

Yesterday <m t ih» twentieth day, 1 escaped the w hie- faced sea t 
Fop m long did the waves continually, and the rapids terms carry me 
From the island Ogygio: a »4 now hither bath a god driven me. 

That still, pmhaftee, here also I may suffer evils : far never, methink*, 

Will the god* cease (front afflicting m*) } but much (evil) have they to inflict before 
(they cwse.) 

But, oh ! princess, have pity, for having laboured-through many evils, with thee 

First I met : none know 1 of other 

Human- beings who inhabit this city and country*. 

Point-out tome the city, and girt* me a rag to-throw-nround-me. 

If perchance with any folds of clothing tlion earnest hither. 

And may the gods grant thee w hatever thou longest for in thy soul, 

May they bestow (t*n thee) a husband, and a family, and sameness- of sentiment 
Gracious ; for than this nothing is better or more excellent, 

Than that hring-of-the-same-miud in their counsels, their house should manage 
A husband midwife:: for many erils have the ill-assorted (pair). 

And joys, the well-disposed : and above all do they hear the report of themselves.” 

How persuasive to pity in that fair l>ody of the son of her father’s friend, 
breast to take the place of fear ! A nd But here was au utter stranger whom 
with pity for the ►uppllant, how na* this sea had vomited*— begrimed 
tural that the Princess should nt such with ooze and mud— squalid from 
winning words feel pride iu herself his bed of withered leaves— and in 
—thus likened to Diana ! Kowhere presence of a Princess, and her bevy 
in poetry is there a more appropriate of well robed maidens — miked as 
imago than here that of the paint- drowned death. Time — place— per- 
tree- It shows Rausiraa motion- irons — circumstances— all are diffe- 
lesa, somic, and atateiy — while rent — and therefore a different feel- 
something of k holy beauty— breath- i rig and another law. Pity and ruth 
«d from religion — hovers around her prevailed with Nausicaa, but Ulysses 
head. The petition for himself U felt shame— and therefore, retiring 
enveloped in love and admiration, apart, 

and all prayers for th« Mfchjr of her „ , he , )(:ro in tbe Ktrram 

of whom he begs a boon and ins n iS shoulders* laved and loin* incruitcd 
closing benediction how coropvo- rougJl 

heusive ! « Home— husband— con- W ;th the salt spray ; and with his hand* 
cord ! ’ the scum 

4f Stranger, thou aecmst not worth- <j- the wild oc^an from hi* lucks ex* 
less or unwise. I a m daughter of the pressed. 

king— the brave AlfinoW Forth- Tiwn Falla*, progeny of Jove, hi* him 
with she orders her attendants to l);l«ud more, and from hi* head dijfttsfd 
bring him garments— and wine and Jin ctThng luck* of hyariuthim* Racers, 
food — and oil for the bath. ** For a A* when some artist, by Minerva made, 
wretched wanderer is he — and the And Vulcan wi*e to txccute all task* 
poor and stranger are from Jove. Ingenious Ui»d*t»g with a golden verge 
To them such gifts are great** ISrght silver, flnevhes a graceful work 
Ulysses bids the maidens stand Such grace tbe goddess oVr his ample 
apart— saying that he is ashamed to chest 

appear uncovered in a woman’s sight Copious diffused, and o’er hi* manly brow?. 
The critics cannot understand this— Retiring, on the beach he sat, with grace 
thinking of Tdemacbus bathed by An <* dignity illumed." 

Nestor’s youngest daughter. But The Princess is amazed by bis 
aetemochue was a mere youth— and wn }mtic beauty— but her® is the 
ttotirgm wp in the house of her whole passage in prose; for though 
patents— and the chamber was haU Cowper and Sothehy have given it 
lowed- and the Pi nice was not weli-eacb in his own way— it has 
staked— but folds of drapery bung still to be done in verge— ’ and after 
W4t around him— and delicate wan n *any trials we laid down our own 
the touch of the hand that from the . H . R j n despair, 
cruise let fall the oil on the limbs and 

41 hfma to m«, my maidem, ye wbitr-ar roed one?, that 1 may epca k to you a word. 
Wing* mt the will of all the gods who inhabit Olympus 
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How very rare are the spot* of 
real beauty on the surface of this 
earth— the greater part of which is 
waste and wilderness! At least 
such Sketchera find it; and timel- 
ier* who go beyond the range of art 
and gentle civilisation, do not present 
more flattering accounts. We have 
for the most part notices of inter- 
minable and thick forests, swamps, 
bleak moors, rugged mountains, and 
impenetrable morasses. There may 
be indeed in all these, at times, more 
of the sublime, for the sweeping 
shadows of departing day, and the 
moon's uncertain light (*' luce sub 
inerrta lima*”) invest with grandeur 
sreiics that the scrutinizing sun de- 
tects at once to he monotonous and 
minute even in and to their widest 
extent. But beautiful scenery, luxu- 
riant, refreshing, enticing, and tan- 
gible, where you would be c ontent 
to make your domicile, is but rarely 
to be met with. Such are retreats, 
gum (led retreats, retiring spots, that 
escape the eye of the turbulent, the 
traffic-driven, and the boisterous. 

^ Vet, to hear some admirers of the 
picturesque, you would be made 
believe all the world is the Garden 
of Eden, never forfeited. But since 
our great progenitors wore driven 
from that home of happiness, and 
the flaming sword waving every way 
forbade their return, such scenery as 
that of the garden of the Creator’s 
own planting has never been seen 
by human eye ; and the farther man- 
kind were driven from that blessed 
place, the more degenerate, they 
wore, and, as suitable to their dete- 
rioration, the more barren and dreary 
the wilderness that lay before them. 
The earth became the territory of 

unishment, that needed no prison 

ut itself. Was it a paradise to 
Cain, “ the fugitive and vagabond 
in the earth,” for whom M the ground 
should not henceforth yield her 
strength ? " The conscience-smitten 
was too restless to seek secluded 
spots of peace, that might even yet, 
though rarely, have been found, 
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bond” he wandered, till, weary, be 
built him a city in the waste— the 
first city ; and his posterity, as if in- 
heriting an envious hatred of Docks 
and herds and rural innocence, built 
them more, and became skilful arti- 
ficers, adorers of the works of their 
own hands. And what were cities 
but wildernesses of another kind ? 
— and so are they still. The gene- 
ral surface of society, as of the earth, 
lias little beauty, is little cheering. 
To the lonely, the stranger, and the 
afflicted, what is a populous city? 
Its atmosphere is chilling or suffo- 
cating ; there man passes his fellow 
man with a cold or suspicious as- 
pect, as if he were indeed a descen- 
dant of Cain. Then is there a feel- 
ing of loneliness, of desolation of 
heart, more than in the desert. And 
too often a closer acquaintance with 
the congregated mass exposes fraud, 
injury, pride, selfishness, and vio- 
lence. The proudest city is swept 
by the tempest of human passions. 
Then, what though the wild earth 
be tormented by the howling winds ? 

u Blow, blow, thon winter wind ; 

Thou art not eo unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 

Nay, is not man’s own heart a 
wilderness, with its few spots of 
beauty —original beauty, though not 
unimpaired— left within it, where- 
with under a blessed influence to im- 
prove the whole ? All nature, whether 
witblu us or without us. Is not as it 
should be ; and yet will the poet’s 
enthusiasm pass for truth, w God 
made the country, and man made the 
town,” as if the first were all per- 
fect, the latter all evil. Both have 
their bright spots. In the most 
vicious, most turbulent cities, amidst 
the confusion of the great Babel, 
there is many a retired, endeared, 
and endearing home* of taste and 
elegance, social refinement, sweet 
affections, and holy communing* ; 
as over the bleakest country there 
are some descents with scenery, of 
absolute fascination. Both scenery 
and homes, as it were* shut the door 
upon the World, and secure them- 
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selves from ibo violence of passions 
mod of tempests without 
As to those extensive and rich 
levels that abound in green fertility, 
rewarding man's industry, and made 
what they are by man, as having less 
of the Creator’s Hand apparent In 
them, they are of a lower beauty, 
and not sought by the painter. He 
may delight in them occasionally for 
their intimate connexion with man’s 
home, and this association will be 
their charm ; but they makeno strong 
hold upon the imagination. He may 
delight in the effects spread over 
them by the atmosphere* and rejoice 
in thankfulness at their communica- 
tion with the clouds that w drop fat- 
ness/’ at their happy gilding of the 
sun’s lighting up, and the vivid hues 
that the shelter of hedge-rows pro- 
duces or improves. But these are 
fascinations tor humbler talent. 

The sketcher or painter should 
never lose sight of the truth, that 
the whole earth is deteriorated in 
Its soil and atmosphere, and every 
beauty consequent upon the per- 
fection or imperfection of theses and 
that the faculty of imagination is 
given Aim to supply, as he may, much 
that Is lost, and which the inspira- 
tion of genius will enable him to 
supply; for he ought to believe his 
dreams ami visions imparted g] irnpses 
of a fairer world, such as once was, 
and may somewhere in eternal space 
yet exist* — nay, such as he may con- 
ceive this very earth, when more blest* 
may become ; when the wastes shall 
be made profitable, and the accursed 
soils be entirely changed ; when 
* f instead of the thorn shall come tip 
the fir-tree, and instead of the brier 
shall come up the myrtle-tree, and 
it shall be to the Lord for a name, for 
an everlasting sign, which shall not 
be cut off;” when “ the wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad, 
and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose; it shall blos- 
som abundantly, and rejoice even 
with joy and waging ; the glory of 
3 WWttwm shall be gfveu unto it, the 
jm^mcv of Carmel and Sharon.” 

indeed, will there be, as it 
ww, * a new earth/* and man’s pil- 
will be through a better 
paradise, the sunshine whereof will 
be as answerable to the sunshine in 
Jtk breast, as ate the promt scenes 
of birth to the distraction therein. 


This acknowledgment of the pro* 
sent imperfection of things, while it 
affords room to genius for the exer- 
cise of its peculiar power, so should 
it to the eye of die world stamp the 
greatest value on the high concep- 
tions of the painter. For it is the 
province of the poet and painter in 
part to remove the curse, to refine 
the mind from its baser dross, and 
idealize nature for Its reception. 

“ That what I said 

Of earth before scarce pleasant seem'd.** 

But ~-guorsum luve V* I have been 
led to make these remarks by way 
of preface or introduction to the 
brighter scenery of the Sketch er’s 
ground, bearing in my mind the 
dreary way* to be travelled over be- 
fore those happy shelters of beauty 
can be reached. If the wide world 
has its M antres vast and deserts idle/* 
so has each particular region* and 
this our small island, uncouth, rugged, 
or dismal wilds broadly spread ; 
Whose frowning* forbidding aspect 
might arrest the wanderer’s feet, and 
keep from intrusion the sweet spots 
that lie beyond. Every Hesperidea 
has its hideous dragon to guard Sts 
golden fruit. Our own beautiful 
lakes are surrounded by dreary 
moors. But none hare perhaps ex- 
perienced the gloom of bog and 
mountain more than the visitors to 
the far and justly famed Kiltarney, 
Never shall 1 forget my passage to it 
some years ago, when perhaps the 
eye was less nice. From Castle 
Island, (where we first encountered 
the Irish howl, and witnessed the 
beating of the breasts, tearing the 
hair, and thumping the coffin* per- 
formed by the hired professional 
criers*) all was as dismal as need be. 
Nor was the journey without its 
danger ; for, to say nothing of the con- 
dition of an Irish poet-chaise in 
those days, the seat of which gave 
way, by which our fen were thrown 
up to the roof, there was a river to 
cross, the passablenesa of which was 
very questionable, it being much 
swollen with rain— -and though there 
was a bridge, or, I should say, half a 
bridge, for it was broken in the mid- 
dle, we could not attempt to leap 
across the opening, it is to be hoped 
the matter is now settled to what 
county belongs the charge of repair- 
ing it, and that there is no longer 
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danger of having to return novae 
twenty wretched miles, or risk one's 
life in the torrent Bat it must he 
confessed the Lakes of Klllaroey 
afforded ample compensation. But 
1 am not now going to describe Kil- 
larney ; though it be very tempting, 
with its stag-hunt, its echoes, ana 
pursuit, to the »t mir- 
rors mountain* , rocks, 

and tufted trees. But I will here 
point out one beauty peculiar to 
KUlarney, at least such as L have not 
seen so striking elsewhere. There 
are In the lakes recesses, small bays, 
inlets, formed by projections of rock, 
covered with trees, rich and beautiful, 
and so shown on ledges edged by 
declivities and precipices, that you 
feel euro the axe has never been 
there; they seem so inaccessible but 
by a labour that would not repay, 
aud, as if conscious of their liberty, 
throw out even in the reflections in 
the lake, an air of wild security. 
But, as 1 said, I am not going to open 
the portfolio at KUIarney. Let me 
give one more example, how wretch- 
ed is the whole road from “ The 
Eternal City** to the beautiful Tivo- 
li, whose exquisite Grecian temple 
remains a proof of its origin, “ Tibur 
Argivo positum colmio;” pleasant 
Tivoli, with its cascades, and the 
vineyards and gardens moistened by 
irrigating streams, so truly explaining 
the passage of Horace— the 
“Uda 

Mohtlibus po maria rivis 
where the ductile streams, after per- 
forming their fertilizing office, bound 
over the rocks into the Anio, and 
form the Cascatefli. The road is 


steamer, in which was my friend, 
steadily coasting her way— and I 
knew we should reach Lynmouth 
about the same time. As I approach- 
ed Oountisbury hill, the range of our 
sketching ground opened before me. 
The wooded hills folded and inter- 
sected each other with their dips 
and green descents into the valley of 
the Lyn, alternately darkened by the 
running shadows of fleeting clouds 
and again illuminated, affording a 
living moving variety to the whole. 
Light and shadow seemed to chase 
each other as in sport; — then would 
both vanish, and leave the scene of 
one sombre hue, that wanted the 
depth of shadow. The earth and the 
sky were like children in their play, 
and now in a wayward mood ; and 
like them had, as it were, hastily 
snatched up all the bright things, the 
relics of their sport, to pelt the in- 
truders that came within their ken 
— and unfortunately within their 
reach. Being iu an open carriage 
( not alone l,we were pretty well pep- 
pered before we reached the top of 
( Oountisbury hill. The misty vapoury 
clouds then swept away like dun 
smoke in their passage over the 
moor, followed by faint gleams; as 
the timid and bright-winged birds, 
with affected courage, follow at a re- 
spectful distance the dusky kite, 
gorged with his quarry, and sailing 
away leisurely and regardless over 
the territory of his dominion. When 
we had arrived at the brow of the 
hill, the storm cleared away, like the 
drawing up of a curtain, and ihe scene 
of the Sk etcher's transactions lay 
illuminated before us. Linton was 


melancholy, and the mephitic dis- above, Lynmouth below, and the 
gusting sulphurous vapours that at- Channel broadly spread before us 
tack the traveller midway are into!©- with its high horizon : and there, to 
rable. But 1 do not intend to speak the right lay the steamer, from whose 
of Tivoli, its Temple, or its Grotto of aides a small skiff was departing, 
Neptune, and must hasten to the conveying the passengers ashore, 
scene which 1 intend to make the sub- Having seen the rest of the party to 
ject of this number of The Sketchcr the gate of our lodgings, l wont to 
—Lynmouth. in the North of Devon, greet my friend Pietor, whom I took 
I had engaged to meet my friend by the hand as he was stepping from 
Fktor at my old lodgings at Lyn- the boat. In our walk to our lod- 
raouth. I will not weary the reader gings, we were not unpleased to see 
with a description of a wearisome many signs of improvement in this 
ride over Exmoor. For upwards of little place. Some good houses had 
twenty miles, whatever way you ap- been built since the last visit. f< Ponot 
proncii Lynmouth, unless it be by you recollect,” said Pictor, poiat* 
water, you have to encounter most log to some new stabling* and an or* 
desolate regions. As soon as I reach* lamented cottage, ** my *hewjngyou 
«d die Miaebead road, I Mw the « sketch of *n M »hed and house 
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covered with ivy, end ft large boat, 
high and dry, elm e under the shade 
of those trees? AH is, I see, removed, 
and the roughness, or picturesque, as 
it would be called, has given place 
to new masonry, and here are, I see, 
stables to an elegant villa.” 

Sketcher. 1 recollect it well, and 
that I enquired why you made the 
sketch, for I thought that it was not 
likely to bo of use to you, though 
many an inferior artist would make 
a very beautiful little picture of the 
simple Flemish-like assemblage. 

.Piet or. And I gave you as a reason, 
that the name on the stern of the 
boat was the cause, for 1 was told 
an interesting story respecting the 
owner. I have it on the sketch, as it 
was in white letters on the boat. 

This man, some few years ago, 
saved the life of a lady, who with 
two others was adventurously cross- 
ing the stream, somewhere above 
among the woods. The lady lost 
her footing, and was carried down 
by the torrent There was apparent- 
ly no help, but the mart hearing the 
cries of her companions, rushed 
down from the wood, where he hap- 
pened to be, and providentially 
reached the very spot, where, at the 
imminent risk of his life, he saved the 
lady. I understand she rewarded 
him handsomely, and probably en- 
abled him to be the owner of the 
large boat 1 sketched, and I did so, 
that 1 might recollect an incident so 
pleasing and so creditable to him. If 
the sketch be useless to me as a 
work of art, it may be beneficial in 
improving my humanity.” 

We soon reached our lodgings, 
which I found, to my mortifi cation, 
hating all unnecessary innovations, 
had undergone an u architectural re- 
form,*” it was, for lack of a better 
word to coin one, hoteMed. It was 
heretofore a simple thatched cottage, 
with* low country- goth imed win- 
dows, and trellice- work over Hie 
walls, bright with roses and green- 
ery. Our excellent landlady, who ia 
the paragon of all letters of lodgings, 
came out to meet and welcome us, 
and reminded me that my room had 
not been touched ; and she judged 
rightly, that it would not have been 
to mf taste, had the most elegant 
structure supplied its place; and I 
confess, the alteration I saw, though 
I di m lo sty It was much for the 


best, was not pleasing. The house 
still consists of many habitations, or 
nests, communicating with each 
other, and well adapted for its pur- 
pose ; and I make no doubt, many a 
future sketrher will have good rea- 
son to praise the accommodation, 
and never will any meet with a more 
attentive, civil, obliging person, than 
worthy Mrs Blackroore, lie need 
make uo agreements; all will be 
fair, proper, and moderate in charge. 
And she will, where seen or heard, 
and that will be seldom, shew, by an 
agreeable word and pleasant smile, 
a ready endeavour that all should be 
to the comfort of her lodgers. 

Having taken some refreshment, 
ns it was yet some hours to sunset, 
Pictor and 1 ascended the hill to 
Linton, and from thence with the 
purpose of reaching the ** Valley of 
Rocks” that way, we took the path 
cut in the side of the hill, which is 
very precipitous down to the water’s 
edge. The castellated rocks above 
our heads on the left are certainly 
striking, but they are not on a scale 
to be pert/ grand, and require the ac- 
cidental effect of partial relief, lea- 
ving the more rugged and prominent 
parts to break bold and dark into the 
sky, to give them importance ; but 
the scene, as a whole, i» ft no, is grand. 
The ex pans* of water is great, and 
the distant Welsh mountains across 
the Channel were at that moment 
seen in a remarkably favourable 
light. They were of a beautiful ul- 
tramarine colour, blended with warm 
hues, and separated here and there 
from each other by vapour or smoke, 
shewing range behind ramp'. Their 
outlines were mostly marked upon 
the sky, though delicately, but in 
some parts were not very distinguish- 
able from the piled clouds that were 
about them. The expanse of water 
was of a thousand hues, in all varie- 
ties of greens and purples, delicately 
blended with and gradated hy the 
pervading atmosphere. It would he 
difficult to imagine more harmonious 
or more beautiful colours than were 
here presented to the eye. Imme- 
diately below us, at the depth of 
some hundred feet, the multitudi- 
nous waves’ gentle undulations were 
of a deeper, though still tmire tran- 
sparent green. The sea-birds, rising 
up from the clefts of dm rocks, for 
the most part bidden by the ground 
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just before m, with their peculiar 
cry, and their white wings silvered 
with light, as they soared and float- 
ed in the air over the waters, so ten- 
anted the scenery, that we scarcely 
perceived the distant vessels whose 
white sails dotted the bosom of the 
Channel. The colour of the water 
and distant mountains would have 
delighted Claude, but he would have 
made a far other use of the rugged 
parts of the rocks and cliffs than any 
correct view would have allowed 
him ; he would have thrown them 
forward into the picture, softened 
their ruggedness, and covered them 
with foliage, and thrown out magni- 
ficent trees from the very foreground. 
And he would have improved the 
picture, for the view was soft in its 
beauty, and ill accorded with the 
bleak and barren rugged ness which 
we knew was at our backs and about 
us. This would, therefore, have been 
a fine study for him, for it would 
have left him free to improve where 
his genius would he most effective. 
He would have made of it an embark- 
ation togsmne enchanted land. The 
picture should then have been seen 
fresh from his easel for l never saw 
in any picture of his the varieties of 
colour, though here they were «o 
exquisitely blended under one tone. 

After remaining some time at this 
apot, we followed the path, till it led 
us round into the “ Valley of Rocks.’* 
Where the path suddenly turns to the 
left, we marked some sombre rocks 
below us in shade, and a small sandy 
beach; we intended to wind our 
way thither, to visit a cavern of which 
we had heard, but had neither of us 
seen. Instead, therefore, of return- 
ing by the valley, we walked further 
on, until we catne to a steep and 
winding pass, that without much dif- 
ficulty brought us to the bottom of 
the cliff's. Huge fragments lay all 
about, where they had been buried 
at their dislodgment from the great 
masses. We found our way over 
these, and reached the cavern. It is 
not large, but all caverns are impo- 
sing ; and this was rendered more so 
from its sheltered solitariness. It 
wftft retired from the water, the whole 
mats in which it was formed being 
Itself a recess in the cliff; conso- 
nantly* there were huge projections 
to each aide, and the sea & front. 
Tie apace directly before the cavern 
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was, in a great measure, occupied by 
the large fragments mentioned; be- 
yond these lay the small sandy 
beach, which did not appear to ex- 
tend to any distance on either side, 
and seemed formed as an arena for 
the entertainment or transactions of 
whatever beings might inhabit or 
come as visitants to this rocky seclu- 
sion. The gentle plash of the waves 
upon the shore was much in cha- 
racter with the scene. The interior 
of the cavern presented a curious 
appearance. A large mass of stone 
had, by some means, been conveyed 
into the centre, and been so cut 
away, as to form a very tolerable 
round table, resting upon a base 
much smaller than the upper cir- 
cumference, nor was it without its 
rude stone seats. We were not sorry 
to rest here. 

Stutcher. Who could hare thus 
furnished this drawingroom of Na- 
ture’s architecture V 

Victor. Say, rather, of ocean’s 
fabricating ; but little shall I care 
who furnished it, lest truth, or rather 
matter-of-fact, (for there is a differ- 
ence,) should mar the fictions which 
the imagination can so readily sup- 
ply in such a spot. Nor will I pick- 
axe the. rocks, to see of what tney are 
nmd*\ and should he sorry to know 
how they were made. 

Skctchcr . Then you are no advo- 
cate for knowledge ; you are surely 
very unlike the common race of en- 
quirers. Most tourists would never 
rest satisfied, until they had learned 
w here the, tools were, bought that 
helped to hew the table. 

Victor. Rut 1 am no enquirer. 1 
don’t like enquirers. More than 
half the things enquired into and 
known are wot worth knowing. 

Sh tcher* Though 44 Knowledge is 


Power.” 

Victor. Here it would take away 

S ower; for if we knew the whole 
istory of this cavern, or how Na- 
ture performed her secret part of 
the work, our intellectual curiosity 
would be satisfied, and there would 
be an end of the pleasure, but the 
fire of Imagination would be quench- 
ed. And would the exebange be 

gJKK w 
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The Skotcher, 
general taste—to admire their pro- 
ductions. Here, at least, “ Ignorance 
is bliss,” and it would be Cl Folly to 
be wise.” There may be a surfeit 
of knowledge, as of other things, 
that creates disease, makes the heart 
gross, and the fancy sick. Imperti- 
nent knowledge is crammed into the 
brain, till the inventive faculty is 
driven out. 1 hate knowledge that 
is no wisdom, and leads to" none; 
that makes the heart cold, and dead- 
ens the fancy like the touch of a tor- 
pedo. 

Sketrher* All true, all true, good 
Ptetor. Often have I condemned in 
my own mind the absurd prating** 
that are daily made about know- 
ledge, and how little of it is actually 
oF use to the collectors. It should 
be as it is required in the art of 
painting; we should discard much 
that might be good for another, but 
is bad for ourselves, because it is 
leading us away from the path our 
genius should pursue. But the bare 
accumulation o£ dull matters of fact, 
never to be brought to any applica- 
tion, is the taste of the day ; and 
even half of these are butt supposed 
matters of fact, and children are 
made to amass them, though they 
can have no interest for them, ana 
ofight to have none. They are not 
allowed to wonder at any thing, 
whereas they should be left, and 
even taught, to wonder much, and 
fancy a great deal. They learn alo- 
gies and ologies, and to prate chrono- 
logically of the kings and queens of 
India or Egypt, when they should 
be thinking ot the King and Queen 
of May; when they should prefer 
Cinderella to Semiramis. The me- 
mory must be crammed with mere 
xnattersof fact, with crude things they 
can never digest; and we wonder 
they have neither hearts nor wisdom. 
It ia but bidding them pick up the 
dry sticks that tali from the Tree of 
Knowledge, instead of the fruit, till, 
when they do look up to the fruit, it 
is in despair : 

n Miranturque novas frotides et non sua 
% pOflMU** 

“ All under Knowledge Tree do gape and 
stop, 

Hut not an apple in their mouths will 
drop" 

Pietotk And If It did, is all the 
fruit of the * Tree of Knowledge” 
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good? It U an engrafted tree; it 
bears good and evil. 

Shetcher. Then one-half of it is 
ashes in the mouth, and engenders 
conceit in the heart. 

Picfor, Conceit indeed. For the 
man-babe fondly conceives that he 
is privileged to point out every mo- 
tion of the finger of Providence, 
though he fail to follow that of a 
flea. But I should care little about 
it, if they would leave the softer sex 
free. I was first lectured, and then 
pitied the other day, by a fair lass of 
nineteen, because 1 would not ac- 
company her to scrutinize into the 
secret machinery of a manufactory* 

I am willing to take cottons for cot- 
tons, silks for silks, and to leave the 
detail to those whose business it is ; 
for, depend upon it, said I to her, it 
will never be yours or mine. 

Sketches And if her mind was 
really occupied upon these things, 
was it not at the expense of better 
thoughts, — nny, purer thoughts, — fe- 
minine thoughts; because we must 
check the growth of evil passions ; 
we must begin with a moral coward- 
ice, and deaden the source, forgetting 
that the chill of selfish, dull Utilita- 
rian knowledge, is as much an ague, 
as the passions, when unruly, are the 
fevers of the heart. Both are dis- 
eases. The fancy, the imagination, 
are not evil thought ; they may, in- 
deed, receive it ; but cultivate these 
highest gifts, and they will work a 
disgust of evil, have high aspira- 
tions, and imbibe resolution, not de- 
bility, from pure fountains. 

Pictor . The whole soul of woman 
should be poetry, in its best mean- 
ing and power; it should be all 
charm, all elegance, and gifted with 
fascination, that should play at will, 
and irresistibly, in every action, ges- 
ture, speed), and look. And all this 
it will surely lose, if it be taught 
only to rummage the heterogeneous 
and tatterdemalion stores of know- 
ledge the pawnbroker. What has 
a young girl, whom Nature intended 
as the very Paragon of creation, 
whose great business it is to keep up 
the enchantment of life, (and, of a 
truth, the common busy intruding 
daily cares and vexations of the world 
have too great a tendency to its dis- 
enchantment,) who has to learn how 
to be ever amusing and amiable, that 
she may ever charm her husband! 
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and bring* up tor family In peace— 
what has she to do with any other 
sciences, when that one is rendered 
so difficult to acquire? Is she to 
cultivate her lover, or retain the 
affection of her husband, with bis* 
moth or manganese ? If he ask for 
a son g, is she to trouble him with 
categories ; if he ask for a kiss, re* 
ceive but cold pity for his igno- 
rance ? 

Sketcher . I must say we have 
chosen an admirable theatre for our 
lectures, and it would seem as if we 
had turned our whole audience into 
stone, 

Pictor. And with as little chance 
of moving any, as the “ uncouth 
swain,” that 

M Thus «mg the uncouth swain to th' 
oaks and rills.” 

But it is time to indulge in such 
ideas as this scenery should more 
naturally give rise to. 

Shi cher. Yet such conversation 
may have its use ; it may confirm the 
painter in his resolution what to 
pursue, and that he should not be 
ashamed before the world of his ig- 
norance of that which is of no use 
to him. It is, therefore, a lesson of 
art 

Phi or. This should be a scene 
for moonlight, when the waters are 
still, or give only a sound that is of 
the same character as, and more ex- 
pressive than, stillness, an intermit- 
ting lazy sound, that leaves medita- 
tion free. 

“ Oh, had I a cave on some wild distant 
shore 1" 

Tii e** distant shore” of the poet con- 
veys well the seclusion of this. 

Skcteher, Now, this would be a fit 
scene for the nymphs, the daughters 
of Ocean. Here might they "come, 
and having hung up their JEolian 
lyres on the rocks, lie in the light of 
the silver moon, and listen to the 
wild and fitful strains of pain and 
passion, and sympathize with the 
suffering Prometheus, whom they 
have recently visited, and left chain- 
ed to the appalling Caucasus. This 
scene would well suit the tenderness 
of commiseration. If under such a 
light that would soften all that is 
rugged In it. 
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Yes, by moonlight* Or, 
ft not do, for those strange 

S^e t jSS%^ k Z b£ 


ding in the vasty deep,” and drop 
intelligence in sea-shells from far- 
off lands in ocean’s girth, to be ga. 
thered by the pure, the faithful, and 
the gifted ? 

Sketoher. What think you of this 
being the cave of Proteus, whose in- 
defatigable care of his Phocos has 
something so strange in it, that, if 
the sea-god were not gitied with 
prophecy and power of metamor- 
phosis, would be but whimsical ; but 
being what he was, it is wild and 
poetical. Now evening is coming 
in, and you may expect his return ; 
but he will only just look round the 
corners of the rocks, for lie is shy, 
and seeing ue, will be quickly off, 
and you will hear the plash of his 
herd into the sea again, 

Pictor. Where would you place a 
choir of mermaids more satisfacto- 
rily than on that smooth sand ? *lt 
is the mystery and wonder about all 
these imaginary beings that delight 
us. We may soon go into the com- 
mon world, where there is no mys- 
tery, no wonder, but all is bare, and 
here we exercise a new faculty. It 
is in such places as this one really 
enjoys the sea, not in noted and fre- 
quented watering-places, where the 
hiding shells are poked out of their 
sandy beds by regiments of walking- 
sticks and parasols. 

Skdthtr. Sitting here, as we are, 
we enjoy this scene before and 
around us ; but how difficult would 
it be, by any sketch, to convey the 
subject ! The fact is, it is in no one 
point of view. Wc cannot be in 
the cavern and paint it, and the sea 
too, and the rocks on all sides, facing 
the sea; the surrounding enclosing: 
character must be lost. It is of little 
use to sketch here. This is a place 
wherein to imbibe ideas* to impress 
a general something, which the forms, 
as they are placed, in any one view, 
will not give. The most faithful re- 
presentation of such a spot would 
be the ideal. 

Pictor. The eye, they say, retains 
for a Jim© the images of objects after 
they are removed, and th|| mind’s 
eye, without doubt, retail them 
longer still, so that after we have 
looked about us at any beautiful 
scenery/ we have painted to us and 
for us, a whole which we eannevtst 
see from any one position. The re* 
suit tod combination Is the pmt 
beauty, and this picture iamadrwf 
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us; it requires some natural power, scene in such a maimer, that they 
and much practice, to be able to become personifications of earth or 
catch it ; and we may be convinced air. Tbe magic has gifted them 
from this how unsatisfactory arc any with power, and they preside over 
accurate given \ iews. all. You can never visit the spots 

Slide her. And besides this corn- again, even in idea, without be- 
prebensiveness, sound is blended ing sensible of their presence. We 
with sight The impressions are wound our way to the top, and, ere 
Nature’s greatest truths, searched long, were again in the “ Valley of 
out or combined by a peculiar fa- Rocks.” This is a very desolate 
culty, but they are instantly acknow- barren spot, and of little or no gran- 
Jedged. * dour, to divert the mind from the ab- 

We now left the cavern, and be- solute and detestable melancholy it 
gan our ascent of the steep pass by must inspire. The castellated rocks 
which we had reached it. Pictor, on this sight are not imposing, but 
turning round, was much struck with seemed piled there just to shut out 
the exact cast of a human counte- the cheerful light, and the channel of 
nance, designated in the form of the escape, fit residences for evil- boding 
rock before us. It occupied, per- fowl, and bats obscene ; mere drea- 
haps, about one-third of the great rineas, without the dignity of being 
mass. Pictor resembled it to the commanding. Somewhere withiu 
head of Memnon, waiting the stroke reach might have, been the very cave 
oFthe .sunbeam. There is something of despair, for it was the entire ter- 
ln the accidental forms assumed by ritory of Melancholy. The wretch 
rocks and clouds, that appeals df- might dwell somewhere by that up- 
recti y to the imagination, which in- right grey clifl to the right— 
stantiy comb I northern with the whole 

w Low in an hollow cave. 

Far underneath a craggie cliff ypight, 

Darke, doleful, drearie, like a greedie grave. 

That still for carrion carcases doth crave : 

On top whereof aye dwelt the ghastly owle. 

Shrieking his balefull note, which ever drave. 

Far from that haunt all other cheareful) fowle ; 

And all about it wand’ ring ghostes did waile audliowle.” 

*Itis surprising this place should might be the Valley of Lynmouth; 
have been so long spoken of, not and tbe little bay beyond it gave you 
' only as a beauty, but as the beauty the idea as if it had ’been erected* for 
k\ of Linton and Lynmouth. It was a the temporary purpose of some 
very fide July everting, and we were spectacle of deadly combat, por- 
williog to lengthen our walk on our chance with the monsters that in 
return. Instead, therefore, of keep- the days of tbe Seven Champions 
ing our path through the Valley of infested every region, and had since 
Rocks, we ascended a steep bill to become habitations of the lowly, re* 
tbe left, which gave us a very com- gardless of such sights, ami un- 
manding view. Linton, which itself knowing of such things, 
stands so high above the Valley of We soon reached the summit of 
the Lyn, was now below uc; we the hill we were ascending, and the 
were perhaps eight or nine hundred riew before us was very magnifi- 
feet above the sea. Linton, with the cent. We had a very high horizon, 
haze and depth of the valley behind and a great expanse of water, over 
it, and the bold cliff* based in the which the sun, yet distant from 
channel, bad a singular appearance, his setting, spread a broad line of 
Tb# white houses, tvhose tops and most brilliant light, from the ex- 
aides were touched by the sun, made treme point of sight to our very 
it rery conspicuous in the centre of feet. f 

the scene. There were circular walls Pictor was delighted, and stood 
about Jt^ that seemed placed thereto some time motionless, and silent, 
shot it out from the Valley of Me- then made a frame, as it were, with 
* Jaucboly, and left it as an inner line his bands, as if composing or rather 
of -an amphitheatre, whose arena framing In bis picture. We looked 
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Is this man to mingle with the god-like Fh&achttts. 

Formerly Indeed he appeared to me an unseemly (person) , 

Uni now is he like the gods who dwell in the wide heavens. 

Oh! would that such an one were to be called my husband, 

T« dwell here, and that it might please him to abide here, 
lint, my maidens, give to the stranger food and drink.” 

Thus she spake ; mid they earnestly listened to her and obeyed her ; 

And before Ulysses they placed food and drink. 

And Ulysses indeed, the much-enduring god- like one, eat and drank 
lUpacioubly ; for long bad he been fasting from food. 

But Nuusicaa the fair-armed devised another (plan). 

Having folded up the clothes, she placed them on the handsome car. 

And yoked the powerful- hoofed mules, and herself mounted, 

And roused-up Ulysses, and *>poke and addressed him : 

** lliso up now, (our) guest, to go city-watd, that I may send thee 
To the house of my valiant father, where methinks thou 
Shalt sec of all the Plueaciuns as many as are the noblest. 

But strictly thus must thou act, — (for thou see meet not one thut-lacks-understatidiiig t) 
Whilst we are travelling through the fields and the labours of men, 
do long with the maiden*, behind the mules and the cur, 

•Stcp-on quickly, and l will guide yoii on the way. 

But when we shall-bc-approaching near the city, around which (is) a fortification 
{ That i’a' 1 lofty, and on-hoth-sidrs of the city (is) a beautiful harbour, * 

But nariow the inlet : and ships <m-boih-sidc>-(6^ o</ra;)- impel led, by this way v 

Are hauled and to each of all oi them is there n mooring-place. ^ 

There fan have they a forum, and around it (is) the beautiful sanctuary- of- Neptune 
Beared of drawn, quarried stones. * ' 

There too they attend to the tackle of the dark ships, 

Hopes, and cable?, and (there) they smooth the «ui>. 

For neither the how nor quiver F the concernment of the Bhrcueians, 

But mast", and oars of vwwls, and equal-tided ships, 

III which exulting! y they found over the hoaiy dc?jp* 

'I hen (the people*) bitter tattle 1 mold, lest any one bt hind (mg bach) 

•Should hcotf : tor there a»e vcry-o\ei healing persons among the people. 

And perchance some of-the-busrr-sort meeting us might thus speak, 

1 Who i" it that follows Nuusicaa — ihtit handsome, tall 
. Strange! ? — where met she with him? — assuredly he is to be her husband : 

Some wanderer bath she taken from his ship, 

Some (one) of those (rum foreign regions : — for none such (as h ) arc near. 

Or some god earmMly-bUjqdicaUd bath come to her supplicating, 

From heaven come-down : she will have him for all (her) da}». 

Better (had it been ), had she gone and found n husband 
K Few here : for a^uvedJy she disdains those among the people i4 

— The Blueneians, — who numerous and noble cout t her.* 

Thu# will they speak ; and such things wore a reproach to me: 

I should b« indignant at any other (female), who should do such things. 

Who, indeed, against the will of her beloved father and mother, 

Should hold intercourse with men, before marriage should eome openly. 

Stranger, do thou thus understand my words, that as soon fta possible 

Tbuu inayst obtain from my father the power- of-deparii ng, «nd returning (home. ) 

We shall- meet- with a magnificent grove of Minerva, by the way-side. 

Of- poplars : and in it iiows a fountain, and around it (is) a meadow . 

There are my father’s separate grounds, and blooming orchard, 

(Distant) so fat* from the city, as one is who has to shout aloud ; 

(i. e. to be heard by another at a distance,) 

There seating- thy. self- down, tarry for a time, till we 
Come to the city, and reach the mansion of xny father. 

Then mayst thou wend thy way to the city of the Phtraeians, and enquire fur 
The mansion of my father, the great-hearted Alcinous. 

For very very well-known it is, and A child even could conduct thee, 

*— A mere infant, (to H) i — for not the least like to it are 

The houses of the Flitvo<uans^(xio) house like that of Alcinous 

The hero : hut when the mansion and hall shall have received thee, 

Quickly further m go into the palace, that thou mayst come to 
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My mother : for she she by the hearth la (before) the brightness of fire* 

Twirling the sea-purple spindle, — a miracle to look wpon,— 

Leaning-back on a pillar': and her maidens sit behind her* 

And there towards* her- inclines the throne of my father, 

Seated on which he quaffs-the- wind, —like an Immortal* 

Having passed him, thy hands to the knees of mother 

Mine stretch forth, that the day of-thy-retnm thou reayst behold 

Rejoicing, and soon, — even though very for from hence thou xnoyst be. 

Verily indeed if she counsel friendly (counsel*) for thee in her heart. 

Then is there hope for thoo of seeing thy friends, and of coming 
To thy well-built house, and to thy fat her- land." 

Thus having spoken*— with the shining Josh, she lashed 
The mules: and they speedily left the current of the river, 

And well mn-they-ouward, and well lifted-they-foot-after-foot, 

And earnestly managed- ehe-the-rei ns, that those* on* foot might follow together— 

The maidens, and Ulysses ; and with judgment she applied the lash. 

The sun was setting, (when) they reached the illustrious grove, 

Sacred to Minerva, where forthwith sat down the divine Ulysses, 

And immediately he supplicated the daughter of mighty Jove ; 

41 Hear me, iudefntigatdc daughter of JEgis-benriug Jove, 

Now truly indeed hear me, since never erst hast thou heard mo 

When dashed- about, — when the illustrious Karth-shaker t Neptune) tossed mo, 

Grant me to come among the Plnrarians* — an acceptable and a pitied (j/wrs/.) 1 ' 

Thus spoke lie, praying, and Pallas Minerva heard h*m, 

, But she appeared not before him : for site feared indeed 
Her unde (JYeptrme) : for he raged furiously against Ulysses, 

If ye do not delight to read that, creature nay*, u Would that such an 
you cannot delight to read the Old one were to be called my husband !'* 
Testament. Hus N'au*icaa fallen in She was familiar with them as if. 
love with Ulysses? No— though it they had been her sisters ; and that 
be sworn to by all the critic**, she is gentle wish was as natural as could 
in love with nobody; and that wash- be, boru as it was of admiration and 
ing of garments was for no man’s wonder at the majestic beauty of the 
individual sake. Pure of all thoughts stranger, from a hideous outcast 
of man is she as Jephtha’s own daugh- transfigured into a God. “ Formerly, 
ter, who nevertheless wept her \ir- indeed, he appeared to me unseemly 
ginity on the mountains. It was —hut now is he like the Gods that 
time she should be wedded — though dwell in the wide heavens ;** Now 
no time had been lost— and all Ph'ns his words— then not unwelcome — 
acta was beginning to get impatient come back upon her heart with gru- 
for her nuptials. She knew that, titude and pride. M By tins godlike 
and was happy to know it.: and being was I likened to the sacred 
therefore she dreamt of the silver palm-tree — the stateliest in alJ the 
fountains, and gladly obeyed tho world — that grows in Delos, by 
dream. She was a rose in June — Apollo’s altar ! ” Songs had been 
for a rose in June is as young as a breathed in her praise by princes— 
violet in March, and she felt, though but not one among them all had ever 
she had never read Shakspeare, that thought of such an image — never till 
u Ear tidier sweeter is the rose dis- then' had she heard eloquence ; and 
tilled/*— and that was all she as yet what a musical voice had he— bin 
knew of love. Dove In those days words— so Homer elsewhere says — , 
shone like sudden sunshine at with- falling like snow ! She saw a hero 
drawalof a cloud; the virgin gate far excelling in form and features 
her heart with her hand to the cho- all the nobility of the Isle— king, no 
ten at her parents’ bidding ; and doubt, of some far-away land -she 
Alciuous and Arete had but to was herself the Princess- Royal— to 
select for her a husband from tho him she had been kind in his desti- 
flowerof the Phasacian youth, and tution— to her his eyes looked thanks 
their Nausicaa, the most dutiful of in admiration— and in the gladness 
daughters, would have been happy of her spirit she expressed— witliout 
beneath the bridal veil. Observe it suspicion of their tenderness— for 
is to her attendants that the simple they were more deeply touched than 
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she thought — $11 the feeiingathatkept 
rising there, like fair birds of calm 
floating or flying on a sunny » 
No design had she to let him under* 
stand what was passing in her heart, 
by telling him what the people 
would say were they toeee them two 
together ; she said but the simple 
truth; and had her bosom been dis- 
quieted, she would have held her 
peace. But she keeps prattling away 
prettily and gracefully, with the most 
perfect ease of mind and manner; 
her injunctions are altogether pro- 
per, and equally free from prudery 
and coquetry— words indeed that are 
felt, soon as they are pronounced, 
oven to scout them — almost an of- 
fence to the highborn and fine-soul- 
cd child of nature — for she is sincere 
as the fountain that reflects the skies. 
How filial the proud delight with 
which she describes her father and 
her mother in their palace ! To them 
she wishes the illustrious stranger 
may endear himself— that they may 
incline their ear favourably to his 
prayers, and send him in safety to his 
father-land — “ though very far from 
hence thou mayst dwell;” and so 
saying — happy as a bird, she glides 
beneath a sky beautiful in sunset 
into her car, and so regulates the 
pace of her strong-hoofed mules, that 


the stranger and her attendants— at 
double-quick time — are just able to 
keep close to the whirl of the wheels 
till he— as she bade— dropped be- 
hind, and sat down in the grove sa- 
cred to Minerva. This may be what 
we now call Love ; but it is not what 
men called Love in the earnest ages 
before the rising of Homer. 

A great poet painted the isle and 
the island-life ; but where is the 
philosopher who comprehends the 
entire nature of this bright crea- 
tion f Primitive manners in the 
midst of magnificence of power and 
state— virtue uncorrupted by wealth 
— and all the richest and rarest splen- 
dours of art shining uudisturbtngly 
amoug the simplicities of nature. 
On her arrival at her father's palace, 
her five brothers, “ all godlike 
youths,” assemble quickly around 
Nausicaa, unyoke the mules, and 
bear in tho raiment; she goes to 
her chamber* and her nurse lights a 
fire; yet almost might we say 

“ Not Babylon 

Nor great A'cairo such magnificence 
Equall'd in ul! their glories” 

ns we read the description of the 
Palace. Sotheby has given nobly 
the entrance there, and the reception 
of Ulysses. 


On stepp'd the chief, but with <Icrp thought o'er cast, 
Tensed, on* his font tho brazen threshold pars'd. 
Resplendent as the moon, or h»Ui* light* 

Ah'inoiis’ pidstce invert the o'erdiuuded sight. 

On to its la«t reeer*, a braarn wall 

That from tho threshold stretch'd, ilium tued all, 

Round it of azure steel a cornice roll'd, 

And every gate, that closed the palace, gold. 

The hrnfeeti threshold golden pillars bore, 

A golden ringlet glitter'd on the door, 

The lintel silver, and to guard his gate, 

Dogs In a row, each side, were seen to wait. 

In gold and silver wrought, by Vulmn made, 

Immortal us the god, and uurfeeayVI. 

From the far threshold, to Its last retreat, 

Ranged round the wall, ruse many a lofty neat. 

With fine-spun carpets «t row'd, by virgins wrought, 
Where, as each newborn day new pleasures brought, 
Phwaria's chiefs from thought and care released. 

Sat throned* and lengthened the perpetual feast. 

Stood on bright altars golden youths, whose hands 
Lit thro* the wight, l He guests, with flaming brands : 
And fifty maids administering around, 

Some, the ripe grain, beneath the mill-stone ground, 
Some, whirl'd the distaff and the fleeces wove 
Swift as the leaves, that shah* the poplar grove; 

Afcd ever as they plied their radiant toil. 

The glossy web shone like transparent oil. 
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Nor less expert their coarse the seamen kept, 

Thun thro* the loom the female shuttle swept, 

The gift of Pallas, who had there combined 
The skilful hand, with the inveutive mind— 

Without the court, yet nigh the city's bound, 

A garden bloom'd, four-acred, wall’d around; 

Tall trees there grew, the red pomegranate there, 

Each glossy apple, and each juicy pear, 

Siveet figs, and living olives : none decay’d 
Or in the summer blaze, or winter shade ; 

While western winds unfolding every flower, 

Here gemm’d with buds the branch, there fill’d with fruits the bower, 

Pears ripen pears, the apples apples breed, 

Figs follow figs, to grapes the grapes succeed : 

The fruitful vineyard there, where, spread to-day 
The raisin dries beneath the solar ray : 

Here jocund labour gathers in the fruit, 

There the stamp'd clusters gush beneath t lie foot, 

And while the grape here blossoms on the spray, 

The swelling orbs there blacken day by day. 

There at its confine many a cultured bed 
And flowers, all kind, undying fragrance shed. 

Two fountains there, this in perpetual play 
Thro’ all the garden winds its order’d way ; 

That glides beneath the threshold of the king, 

And fill^ each nrtJ from its oVrfloiving spring; 

Such were the gifts that they whose realm is heaven 
Had to that favour’d man profusely given. 

Long stood the chief, with awe each woutlrr >ictv'd, 

Then to the palace swift his way pursued. 

And found the chiefs, who, mindful of their bed, 

To llermes now their last libation shed. 

Onward he pass’d unseen, in mists obscured 
That still arouml his path Minerva pour’d. 

Till reached the royal thrones, where bending low 
He clasp’d Arete’s knees, and breathed bK woe : 

The Goddess then at once the night dispell’d, 

And all in silent awe the chief helithi : 

14 O deign,” the suppliant said, ** Arete, hear, 

Horn of divine lihexrnor, bow thine car i 
Queen! at thy knees I bend, with woe oppress'd, 

And sue thy lord, and ea**h high- honour’d gue-d : 

So may the gods In bliss their lives extend, 

And all their honours to their heirs descend : 

But deign convey to his paternal soil 
A wanderer worn with unrelaxing toil.” 

Then, In the ashes, on the hearth reclined. 

While the chiefs gazed to silent awe resign’d 

At last Eeheneus, on whose reverend head 
Time had the snow of many a winter shed, 

A man for eloquence and wisdom famed, 

Thus, kindly counselling the king, exclaimed : 

44 III suits, Alcioons, that a stranger guest 
Should, seated at thy hearth, in ashes rest — 

Wo waft thy word — king ! raise him, tho’ unknown, 

And float him on the silver-studded throne i 
Bid crown the goblet, and hnid rites divine 
Pour to the thundering God the votive wine : 

Be Jove, who hears the suppliant's prayer, adored. 

And feed the stranger from thy present board,” 
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Tbe monarch clasp'd Ulya sen’ hand, and raked 
The suppliant from the hcarili that brightly biased, 

Displacing for the stranger from his throne 
The young Laodamas his favourite son. 

From a gold chalice on a silver stand 
A maid thoworM water on Ulysses* hand, 

And a smooth tabic fix'd the guest before, 

Where the house-guardian heap'd his ready store; 

And when the chief sat satiate at the boaid, 

Thus to the herald spake Piueaciu’s lord : 

u Pontonous ! mix the wine, and pass around 
From guest to guest the t up with nectar crown’d. 

Then pour it forth, and to the Thunderer pray, 

The God who guards the wanderer on his way.** 


No fear now of Ulysses. The 
power of such an Apparition would 
have subdued a lyrunt on his bar- 
barous throne — but Alcinous is a 
gracious king, and Queen Arete a 
gracious Queen — an Adelaide to all 
the loyal island dear — and an ex- 
ample to all matrons. 

'* Onwards he pasjed unseen in nns»ts 
obscur'd.*' 

But when the veil of concealment, 
was withdrawn, what a shiver and 
what a hush must have stirred and 
stilled the Presence Chamber ! The 
Apparition must have been remem- 
bered by Miltou — till out of the re- 
membrance rose a still Miblimer ima- 
gination — while be, telling of Satan’s 
return to Pandemonium from the 
i uin of our race, said— 

“ lie ihrough the inkUr, unmark'd, 
lit show pltbcum angel militant 
Of lowest order, pass'd, and from the door 
Of that Plutonian hull, invisible 
Ascended his high throne, which, under 
sta^c 

Of richest texture spread, at th* upper 
end 

Was placed in regal lustre. Down a 
while 

Fie sat, and round about him saw, unseen. 
At lust, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 
And shape, fctar-biigbt, appeared, or 
brighter, dud 

With what permissive glory since his 
fall 

Was left him, or false glitter. All amazed 
At that so sudden blaze, the SrygUn 
throng 

Bent their aspect, and whom they hoped 
beheld. 

Their mighty chief return’d.” 

'Tin thus one great Poet Inspires an* 
other— all of them from one another’s 


golden urns drawing light — tili 
burns tbe firmament more gloriously 
with, the large lustre of "unseUmg 
stars. Lucifer suddenly revealed 
•Star-bright or brighter” on his throne 
— Ulysses, soon as In-held in his ma- 
jesty, sitting down in the ashes of 
the hearth ! 

In an It our and less he has gained 
a conquest over King, Queen, and 
Court. For they at first thought 
— perhaps he may be a God. 

But soon is Alciuous so won by the 
hero’s recital of his abode on Ca- 
lypso's Isle, and of his perils by ship- 
wreck, that he offers him N&usicaa in 
marriage, if he will settle among them, 
and become for the rest of his life a 
Plueacian! Nausicaa is with her 
nurse, sitting by the fire; and ’tis as 
well for her peace, perhaps, that she 
did not hear the proposal ; and Ulys- 
ses contrives delicately to elude it, 
and to avail himself of a turn iu the 
King’s discourse to repeat his de- 
hire for far-off home. The subject 
is dropped for ever— and he is con- 
ducted to his couch, leaving all in 
the palace in admiration and awe of 
the mighty stranger-guest. 

Next day all the island is astir to 
see the hero of whom such bruit has 
gone abroad ; and in full senate it is 
decided in bis presence, that a fifty- 
oar’d barge shall convey him home 
— wherever may be his father' land 
— across the sacred deep. A mighty 
feast is prepared in the palace for 
multitudes of young and old— and 
when two beeves, twelve sheep, and 
eight fatted brawns, hare been de- 
voured, — no doubt with bread and 
vegetables in proportion—awakes to 
the Harp the Bong. 
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A herald fame, and with him led along 
A nobis bard, whom well the Mutes loved ; 

Hut from the cup of good and evil too 
Had given him to drink— for he was blind— 

Yet was bis heart by inspiration warmed. 

For him a scat with silver studs adorned, 

Upon a lofty column high upraised 

Amid th* assembled guests, Protonous placed ; 

And from a peg above bis head a lyre 
The herald hung, ami placed it iri his hands; 

And on a beauteous table near at hand 
He laid a basket with a cup of wine, 

So at his will the bard might freely drink. 

Meanwhile the guests, upon the sumptuous fare 
Stretched forth their hands ; but when the feast was o'er 
Th« muse inspired the bard of noble deeds 
To sing an hymn, whose glory reached the sky: 

He sang U lyases’ and Achilles’ strife. 

How *tt the godlike banquet once they strove 
"With words of fearful import, and the heart 
Of Agamemnon king of men was glad 
Because the bravest of the Greeks were wroth. 

For that to him Apollo had foretold. 

When Ik- the Pythian threshold crossed, to seek 
The oracle ; then burst the fount of woe 
On Greece and Troy, by Jove's almighty will. 

So sang the b.ird. But great Ulysses then 
With stalwart hand his purple mantle seized, 

Drew o’er Ills head, and hid Ills manly face, 

Lest the Pbaswiau chiefs should see him weep. 

But when the godlike hard gave o’er his song, 

The hero dried the fountain of his tears, 

And from bin bead withdrew the mantle’s shade . 

Then* having raided a double-handled cup, 

He poured a rich libation to the Gods : 

■But when again the bard took up his song. 

For the PhftMchm nobles Juved the strain ; 

Again Ulysses veiled his head ami wept. 

And now the weeping hero none observed, 

Fajpept A lei rum*, who, sitting near. 

Heard ham his bosom burst the deep-drawn sigh. 

And straight the chiefs around him, thus add reaped : — 

** Kulet*, and lord* of proud i’hrt'uda, hear* 

Now (tom the finkht'd banquet let ns rjv*\— 

Stilled be the vO!< c of music and of mirth, 

To the gy.wntMum let us bend uur way, 

And sir he in l‘i lend I y conflict for the prize.” 


Aldnous Is proud of his people— 
and desirous that the great unknown 
may carry to his own laud a high 
report of their prowess in leaping, 
boxing, wrestling, and running— and 
hH guest looks on with well deigned 
admiration of all their exploit*. They 
knew not he had thrown Ajax Te- 
lamon— and assisted at the game* 
ifeatglorified tbofcbsequiea of Achil- 
les. Vet Laodawas, the king’s fa- 
vourlte eon, graciously asks him to 
*h w a specimen of what he can do 
** with feet or bands and, on his 
declining to enter into any contest, 


** Then arose. 

In aspect dread at* homicidal Marx, 

KurjfaluV* 

and insultingly tells him that he sus- 
poets he is but tire skipper of some 
trading craft— 

“ well 1 earn'd 

In steerage, pilotage, aud wealth ac- 
quired 

By rapine, hot of bo gymnastic power V 

Ulysses liad a fearful habit of frown* 
lag when In aught annoyed, and now 
his frown cast a gloom over the 
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forum like a thundercloud. But the 
speech in which he reproves Eurya- 
Iuh is full of wisdom and majesty, 
being meant not for him alone, but 
for all in the Forum. 

•* Heaven, it seems, 
Imparts not, ah to one, the various gifts 
A nd ornaments of body, mind, and speech. 
This man in figure Jess excels, yet Jove 
Crowns him with eloquence ; his hearers 
charm’d 

Behold him, while with unassuming tone 
He bears the prize of fluent speech from 
ail; 

And when he walks the city, as they pas?, 
AH turn and gaze as they had passed a 
God. 

Another, form’d with symmetry divine, 
Yet wants the grace that twines itself 
around 

The listening hearers’ hearts. Such deem 
I thee : 

Thy form is excellent— not Jove himself 
Could mend it— but the mind is nothing 
worth.” 

So saying, lit* seized a huge stone, 
and swiftly swinging it, sent it while 
it sang far beyond the farthest mark 
of a heavy three-pound Phmaciau 
quoit ! The native* were astonished ; 
and then with another frown bent 
chiefly on Euryalus he stepped into 
the middle of the ring, and cried, 

** Then come the man, whose courage 
prompts him forth, 

To box, to wrestle with me, or to run ; 
For ye have chafed me much, end I de- 
cline 

No strife with any here — I liullknce 

AM. 

Pint aha, save Liiodamus a!one. 

He is mine host." 

You might have heard a mouse 
stirring — and though he was bo 
boaster— looking around on the si- 
lent sea of heads all fear-frozen, he 
exdaimed 

41 There is no game athietjg^ut the 
use 

Of all mankind too dfifeult far me.” 

He soon lets out that he was at 
the siege of Troy— am! acknow- 
ledges no superior among mortal 
men^in the use of the bow— save 
Philoctetes. To a few of ancient 
time* be yield* the palm— to Her- 
cules— to CEchallon Eurytus, who 
defy tc archery the Gods 
dmiftaelves, and whom therefore 
Apollo slew* Alciuous applauds his 


speech, and confines no w his praises of 
his people’s feats to light-footedness 
in the race— skill in navigation- 
feasting — harping— singing— chan- 
ging of garments— dancing — the te- 
pid bath— and the delights of love. 
And Hemodocus adapts his tune- 
ful chords to a sprightly strain- 
singing the loves of Mars and Venus 
enveloped in that invisible web by 
Vulcan— among the jibes and jeers 
of all the Gods and Goddesses— a vo- 
luptuous lay — and all unfit for the 
eais of Nauticaa — but the is in her 
chamber, pensively thinking perhaps 
of him with the locks of hyacinth. 

“ Such was the theme of the illustrious 
IUrd.” 

And ©lyase* heard the song with 
delight— for, as all the world knows, 
he was no woman-hater* — and no 
remiss worshipper of Venus, who 
soon recovered from the shame of 
that exposure in her Paphian home, 
41 Where deep in myrtle groves 
Her incense- breathing altar ttunds em- 
bower’d.” 

By this time the temper of Ulysses 
had become quite amiable — and there 
is something very pleasant in the sly 
humour of his panegyric on the asto- 
nishing dancing- feats of the agile 
and ha 11- catching Pha 4 adans. 

“ * lLi.i'«raiors aijovl *ai.l Phalacia’s 
sos> ! 

Incomi-akaru; ark yk in fur. Dance, 
Even as tiioo saiust. Astonish'd I 

BMIOJ.O # 

Feats t'srriti'OK.u’D urr by voensi lves 

ALONE.' 

His nuisc the Kino Auzkocs with 
m:uoux received.” 

All hearts are opened, and all 
ImhdjS. The King and his Twelve 
Peers make splendid presents of gold 
and garments to Ulysses ; and Kury- 
alus generously makes friends with 
him by the gift of a steel- bladed, 
silver-hilled, ivory- sheathed sword, 
which the hero slings athwart his 
shoulder*. It is now near sunset, 
and they all return to the palace, 
where golden gifts are heaped on 
golden gifts — and abet*? ail, ” one 
splendid cup elaborate,” that what 
time be pour* libation to Jove and 
all the Gods in his own house at 
home, the stranger nay ref»* ra .bhr 
the gi ver, and Ides* the roof-tree of 
Aidoou* . 1 ^ 



. Not one 

-U tym:*k fotertyfuma with N*u- 
,. akaaiduce they partM at Mmerra’a 
gwyel She bad kept ber chamber 
iB evemqgon bar return front the 
Stiver Fountains, and all next day; 
and Why she did so, most hare been 
better knownto herself than to us — 
though even to herself not very dis- 
tinctly; but . note, when all are doing 
honour to the stranger, and loading 
him with gifts, and that all prepara- 
tions have Keen madefor his departure 
on the morrow, she too bust join the 
congratulating throng — she who was 
so communicative ere she mounted 
her car by the river-side, cannot 
surely refuse to say a few words of 
farewell — and a few she docs say to 
him, as standing beside the portal of 
the hall, with admiring eves, she be- 
holds him entering bold, bright, and 
beautiful from the batli — 

11 Hail, stranger! at tliy native home ar- 
rived 

Remember me ! thy first deliverer here." 

These are all her last words— and 
he answers bis preserver in as few — 
solemnly assuring her, that while he 
lives, he will adore her as he adores 
the Gods ! 

But the night is all before them, 
apd Demodocus must resume his 
harp, and sing them another lay. 
He sings, and ."the song is again of 
Troy aud -Ulysses ! , Again the hero 
weeps — and now Aicmous feels he 
is entitled to ask the name of the 
mysterious stranger. The time is 
come for that revelation— and for 
the recital of the tale of all the ex- 
ploits and adventures of the much- 
enduring man, since he and the 
Peers laid Ilion in the dust. Not at 
once* does be answer the question 
of Alcinous; but in language the 
most beautiful, gives utterance to 
sentiments the most amiable, all lau- 
datory of the gracious and noble re- 
ception he had met with from the 
King and Queen, and their delightful 
Court. How charmingly it reads 
1st Cowper 1 But in the Greek \ 

** Alcinous! oVr Phaj icia's sons »u- 
- ,,*v7 : pretne? ■*-, 

Btaasant it it to listen, while a bard 


' JU& feb as Apniky stags;, 

The Whrltl, in iny account; no sight af- 
fmds 

Hare gratifying than a people Me*t 
With cheerfulness and peace, a palace 
throng’d 

With guests In order" seated, and regaled 
With burp and song, wJwie plenteous 
• vknds steam 

O i every table, and the cup*, with wine 
From brimming beakers fiilM, pass brisk 
around, 

No lovelier sight I know. But thou, it 
seems. 

Thy thoughts hast turn’d to ask me 
whence my groans 

And tears, that X may sorrow still the 
more. 

I am Ulysses* ! ** 

What senmiou must have b eon 
created by that nun ounce merit ! Or 
ha<l they begpn — the more thought- 
ful among them— to conjecture 
which of the heroes this might be 
who had fought before Troy ? 
“ Famed uVr all the earth tor noblest 
wisdom, and renowned to heaven,’" 
could it be that Ulysses himself had 
been storm-blown to Phaeacia ? And 
l>emodocus the div me, rushed on by 
Apollo in all bis power, has In* filled 
the great hero’s eyes with tears, by 
a soil* recording his own triumphs 
— during the night of thut great con- 
flagration, 

“ through the aid 

Of glorious Puliae, conquumr owr all : u 

But have we succeeded — as well 
or as ill — iu attempting to give you 
a\' i oka of the Second Four Books 
of the Odyssey — as of the First? 
The Twenty- four Books seem to 
*1 in quaternion run"— tthe Poem to 
consist of fcix Constellations. This 
may be a mere imagination — yet wo 
seem to hare presented to you in 
our two articles two Poems — one in 
each ; tve leave you to distinguish, 
without separating them, by appro- 
priate names. In our third Article 
you shall have ova idea of another 
Poem in Four Books— -tub adven- 
tures of Ulysses, narrated by 
iiimself to Alcinous an» bis court. 




down cm the left p the tog* of 
the elite, that, abootittg out into tho 
channel, formed within or between 
them the inlets, one of which we 
had just left To the right we could 
just see the low land efthe opposite 
roast, here distant The horizontal 
line of the dfeter was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the sky* except* 
ing at the termination of the broad 
road of light made on it by the sun, 
which, as l observed, ran the whole 
length of the perspective line of the 
water, nearly from the bawe on which 
we stood. The body of the, sun was 
not visible, being behind a long 
band of cloud, above and below 
which itn immediate brilliant golden 
colour was spread, intercepted at 
some short distance below by bluish 
grey voluminous clouds, that rose 
directly above the water, and above 
blended with the cooler tints of the sky, 
til) it was lost over our JioaiK iu that 
beautifully intense ultiatuaiine gt«y- 
ish purple, into which one delights 
to look, lyinf> on the earth, face u]>- 
waid«, to natch the coming of the 
stain;. but as they would not imme- 
diately appear, there was no occa- 


sion to wait their approach la «&• 
ba n co . ,kJ r 

JPtotor* How Httle is there here to 
sketch, and how much to admire! 
What materials could we use that 
would give any adequate idea of this 
sublime scene, before its beauty 
Would vanish t Poes it not look as 
if the glorious tun had paased over 
the earth, and over the sea, and had 
left on the waters the light of hie 
chariot-wheels ? 

SUctcher. The great high-road of 
die gods, such track at they made 
when they went to feast with the 
distant Ethiopians ; and how won* 
droasly must the celestial steeds 
have bounded over the gorgeous gol- 
den road— for the moment we forget 
the liquid ! Homer saw them, when 
he tvs* sitting on a hill, looking over 
the great expanse as we are now. 
Ileai his wondrous Greek, as it 
burfet from the mouth of the great 
linprovisatore, of which Longinus 
remarks that it measured the bound 
oi the immortal horses by the apace 
of the world, and that another bound 
would find no space for theft. 


'Otrjov b' fit^enbut 

Uuho* iv rxtirjf toverrav t tc\ tiwKtt worn** 

'Tirff-ct i ?ni*gu>n6brjri l, ah h]/xv% f ivts <«*«■«, 

As much aeiial space an a man i» wout to behold with his eyes. 
Sitting on a Web hill looking over the purple sea, 

So far bound die lofty*ueck*d horses ot the gods. 


Vivtor. But is it not the domain of Neptune i Imagine him passing, as 
when he took three strides iiom Ida, and with the fourth arrived in .Ega*, 
and then— 

“ He to his chariot join'd his steeds, 

Swift, braasdu- hoof’d, and maned with wavy gold. 

Himself attiring next in gold, he seiz'd 
His gulden scourge, and to his seat sublime 
Ascending, o'er the billows drove; the whales, 

Leaving their caverns, gambol’d ou all sides 
Around him, not unconscious of their king : 

The sea clave wide for joy; be lightly dew. 

And with un moisten’d axle skimm'd the flood." 


Sh etcher. And all the pagetmt Is 
passed, and he has left behind him 
the light of all his golden svlf, and of 
his ** dazzling incorruptible abode." 
Such was the use the grand old Gre- 
cian bard made of his sketches from 
Nature; and, X doubt not, lie saw 
some such scene as this, shut his 
vyes, and, composing the grand spec- 


6. ccxvm, 


Victor. What vessel would not do- 
light to sail upon that glorious path, 
under Neptune's license of protec- 
tion V 

Sketehcr* So thought Homer; and, 
I dare to say, after the vision had 
passed, composed a hymn to the 
God of Sea. Let us sing It; and lei 
It be— 1 forget what number jtshoulo 
be 6f « HwW* Hymns "-and thti* 
I venture to translate Ik 
*r 
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* Of Neptune, shaker of the earth, the awful god, I ring, 

The shaker of the solemn tea, the wondrous Ocean-King 
Thine Mgm broad and Helicon, that with thy praise* ring 

Shaker of earth, a twofold power the gods have given thee. 

Thou tamer of the stubborn steed, and ruler of the sea, 

When ships do walk their perilous ways, their guardian thou shalt be- 

Hail thou, whose dark locks floating far behind the surge* sweep. 

As with thine arm the mighty waves thou liftest in a heap. 

And makest broad from land to land a pathway in the deep.'* 

Pictor . Worthy the venerable heathen ; but let us rather sing a nobler 
hymn. 

1. " Praise the Lord, O my soul ; O Lord, my God, thou art become 

exceeding glorious ; thou art clothed with majesty and honour. 

2. Thou darkest thyself with light as it were with a garment, and 

spreadest out the heavens like a curtain. 

3. Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters ; and maketh 

the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings of the wind.” 


The homage was paid, '* A change 
came oVr the spit it of the dream 
the clouds closed : the light depart- 
ed; the large expand* before us be- 
came of one hue. MV left tin* hill, 
and had little com ci nation until wc 
reached Linton. ** I think,” said 1 to 
Pictor, " it is about si\ j ear* airo, that 
we weie tour of uh standing in thin 
church yai d, looking hi admiration at 
t*ie scene befote us It is now as it 
was then ; hut of m -two out of tin* 
four are no more. One of the de- 
parted was a teiy deal it lend, of c\- 
quirite taste, a high and uotdc mind, 
endeared to nu* by many tics, and 
still by many ’cioilections With 
the other departed 1 had <ud> 
few months hefoi e Ins oine acquaint- 
ed. 1 re< olh'ct when \» e were staml- 
ing on that spot, just on the other side 
of this wail, heating him c \ pref s a 
wish that hit- bones might lie inHUili 
a spot. And there they lie. lie was 
then in good health. I never saw 
him from that evening. Let us «o 
and look at his grave; it is in the 
very corner of the churchyard, and 
last year stood quite apart from all 
other graves. Let us \isit it, for it 
is the grave of a Painter.” 

Pictor and 1 entered the churchyard 
— the grave w.o now no longer alone. 

Sketch ei . I see they J\a\e laid an- 
other beside him. 

Pictor* Whatever Gray may say 
in hi* El ogy of the “ mute inglorious 
WMW*" (Wtr <1«* H* »«“it the 

here no other p^ter, wh*re 
* The rude forefather* of the kamlut 
sleep.” 


Sketcher . 4< The rude forefathers 
of the hamlet” were little akin to 
him. He was a stranger to these 
parts; and though in truth like Gray *n 
genius— one “ to fortune and to fame 
unknown,** yet not altogether umle- 
serving of being known- had he 
been a practicable man. He was 
strange, possessing some genius, but 
scarcely was it under dominion of 
judgment. lle may rather be said 
to have been possessed of or by his 
genius; and it was wayward; even 
bis manner of working was peculiar 
to himself. Were you to see only 
hi* sketches in their first uncouth 
<• 1010 , }ou would have pronounced 
them the veriest daubs, plastered 
with dabs of white and grey. But 
he. w ould woik them up so as to 
surprise you. There was occasion- 
ally some poetry, but in general such 
a scorn of detail. He would glaze 
his pictures in a manner quite his 
own : and before ho would put the 
last tone, which was generally a 
glazing of burnt sienna, there was 
always something to admire, even 
where the work was a failure. 1 
have seen one little picture of his, 
an old woodman or rustic, with his 
dog, returning at sunset, that was 
extremely brilliant and vigorously 

r ainted. This little piece (the best 
ever saw of his) was ordered by a 
gentleman, at a very trifling sum, 
who rejected it; ibe artwt, in his 
Indignation, would hare destroyed 
Wft HReA and he 

S ve tt away. % gaini£d Jvffjt 
mg, all •pttrtf sheets. qnfosala, 
landscape*, old mu ana sddaw> 
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and aometimM fa a maimer unlike did net ascend directly into it, with- 
his own . 1 have seen old white- out the precaution of a landing-place, 

headed men worked in with loads I saw, after his death, a highly orna- 
of colour, yet with great truths merited and probably valuable organ. 
There is or was a white-headed But as to furniture, I believe there 
rustic about these parts that must never was at any time much more 
have been his companion many an than a bed, a chair, and a table- 
hour, for the*studies from him are Every thing without the man, ana 
without number. belonging to him, was somehow or 

a llaply that hoary-headed Rage may say, other characteristic of the man w*J“* 
Oft have we seen him at the peep of in* But there he lies* 1 — peace oe Witn 
dawn." him. 

Then again would he delight to Pictor, Ami what are become Of 
paint some youthful village beauty, his sketches ? 
with a true feeling of her simple Slide her. I know not; they were 

innocence, and touch in the delicat* not such as to he much valued* 
hues and features with a nice dis- Whatever was good iu them, in the 
fiction, that would make his other state in which I saw most ol them, 
works appear the more strange ; and would not be. understood but by ar* 
looking over his room, your eye tists; but unless in a rather advanced 
would bo directed from some, gentler slate, little beauty would be percep- 
heauty to a powerful sketch of the tible. And, latterly, when he waa in* 
Weird Sisters. He came here, not volvad in building, and itaexpmuwa 
so much for the scenery, as to paint, and annoyances, he painted but little, 
for a few months, in a quiet and in- I should be inclined to think the 
expensive place. But he became sketches are destroyed, 
charmed with the spot, took n lease I now left my friend in the Churcn- 
of some ground, and built, or began yard, while I went to the valley ot 
to build, for it remains still unfinish- Rocks Inn, to make ewjmry ot Mr 
ed, that odd -looking house, apart Litton, a very civil and liberal land- 
from the tillage, which you saw to lord, respecting letters, and to make 
the left of the road to the Valley of some other arrangements tor the 
Itocks. The interior, by all accounts, comfort of our party below. On my 
shewed the man— rude unplastered return to the Churchyard, I found 
wails, and rooms whimsically form- Pictor sitting opposite the grave, with 
ed, and the whole building oddly pencil nml paper. “What is your 
planned aud constructed. In a place sketch Y" said I. He rose to meet me, 
that was intended for, and might and put the paper into my hand. It 
have been called a room, if the stair contained the following lines. 

Till! PAINTEU'S URAVL. 

Where shall the Bunbeams play Y 
Where shall the moonbeams light V 
For him who bade them stay. 

With hand of power aud might— 

Upon the Painter’s grave. 

Where the stormy pageant rise, 

And the harmless lightnings fly Y 
Where the magician lies 
That fix’d them in the sky— 

Before the Painter’! grave. 

Where shall the flowrets shed 
Sweet odours ? O’er his earth 
Who from their lowly bed 
Gave them immortal birth— 

Upon the Painter’s grave. 

Where shall the aged rest, 

And own one frfeodhe found, 

That thought grey halfft were beat, 
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Where shall the maiden meek, 

Whose beauty would not die, 

Go lean her pensive cheek, 

Or look with gentle eye ? 

Upon the Painter’s grave. 


There is a winding footpath be- 
hind the Valley of Rocks Inn, that 
leads down to the little Quay ; but 
we preferred returning to Lynmouth 
by the carriage road. We had nearly 
reached the bottom of the bill, when 
we met the females of our party, 
who were proceeding to the water- 
side by a path that commenced a 
little way up the hill, in preference 
to what, in its improved state, may 
almost be called the street of Lyn- 
mouth. This walk was chosen, be- 
cause, as the sun was now setting in 
great magnificence, it presented a 
more striking view of the effects of 
the glorious luminary over the world 
which he was blessing at his depar- 
ture. This path was a little above 
the buildings and the Quay, and 
commanded them in agreeable per- 
spective; the broad Channel and the 
Welsh mountains bounded the view. 
The little river was both Been and 
heard, as in tints of pinkish grey it 
brawled in its restless and earnest 
speed to the great bosom of itfi rest. 
To the left, the rich bank of the 
hill rose, covered with foliage, and 
was terminated by high and spread- 
ing trees, between whose leafage 
and branches the golden light was 
streaming. As we proceeded nearer 
the Quay, the path was in deep 
shade, darkened by the high wooded 
bank on one side, and high trees 
rising out of broken ground on the 
other, that shot out their branches 
over the termination of the little 
street below. These trees are bold 
and fine, and I never saw ibis passage 
by any light that it did not exhibit 
considerable beauty both of form 
and colour. A boat, with its keel 
upwards, was lying on one side the 
path at the bottom of the rocky bank, 
near which was a dark, narrow way 
that led upwards to Linton. A little 
lower down were some rude steps, 
and the upper pan of an old house, 
Which had an entrance here as well 
as below, where the path reached 
the Quay. There are some good 
«tu#*c about this passage, but they 
are ^various mm, not for pern, 
except to these who would make 
the sentiment of their picture to 


rest in colour,— for, doubtless, Rem- 
brandt would have worked here iu 
a wondrous manner. It was now 
nearly high water ; immediately be- 
fore us the tide was coming in with 
a fine swell over the large masses of 
stone that, at low water, are seen 
dark, covered with sea-weed, scat- 
tered everywhere about. Not that 
there was a very great sea here ; but 
the coming in oi the tide is every- 
where grand, from the huge swell, 
and driving wave, to the rush over 
the pebbles up to your very feet, and 
backward play, whirling about the 
looser stones, as it were tossing 
them and frying them (for such was 
their noise) for old Triton's supper, 
with the white Hakes and bubbles 
of the fat and froth commingled as 
they retire, to be again slushed for- 
ward by the break of the incoming 
transparent green swell. Piet or call- 
ed us to the" little Quay, whose pier 
juts out some little way, making calm 
the little harbour within, it. We 
mounted the steps that joined and 
belonged to a little look-out house. 
The termination of the pier ivhk just 
below uft, of no great length, ami not 
yet entered, but the waves would 
every now and theu send a partial 
wash over it; every repeated attack 
was with a greater body and butte; 
sometimes it was doubtful if the 
water thrown on it should recede, or 
go over into the little bay on*the 
other side; sometimes there was a 
separation, part receding and part 
washing over. 

Pictor . Tim is beautiful; here 
ftight and sound uniting, fill the mind 
with awe of the element that can bo 
so great, so powerful iu its very play, 
leaving thereby tin; power oi its 
wrath to imagination. A few mi- 
nutes ago you would have l>«en 
delighted to have stepped down on 
the stones of the pier, to have watch- 
ed the pouring in ; and now it is a 
foot under water, and the resistance 
it offers below sends the waves dear 
and transparent over its top with a 
rush, that would take you off your 
footing in a moment, and send you 
into the deep water like a bob or 
bottle of sea-weed, as a reproof for 
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your impertinent scrutiny. There 
is something much more noticeable 
in the waters in this state, than in 
their greater fury. 

Sketches Yes, because the idea of 
your haviug recently desired the 
footing, from which you are now cut 
off, brings yourself into connexion 
with the element; it has made you 
for a moment its playmate, and you 
are feelingly convinced of the 
strength of the monster’s paw. But 
had you seen him at once put out 
his whole power in one great dash 
of foam and fury, you would not 
have felt the smallest inclination to 
subject yourself to liis wrath; the 
idea would not have crossed your 
mind, and you would have seen the 
display comparatively unmoved. 
Whatever is more powerful than 
ourselves, aud has life and action, is 
always grand to us; and the more 
we can bring ourselves in imagina- 
tion within its reach or vortex, the 
more grand it becomes. There is 
little sublimity where there is no 
sense of our own inferiority, no 
fear, no sense of danger. 

Pictoi. Water generally conveys 
to my mind a feeling of terror, or 
something akin to it." Even a small 
cascade overpowers me, —but that 
may be with its sound ; but a deep, 
still, daik pool in a mountain stream 
amid the solitary woods, tills me 
with horror. Aud even a shallow, 
creeping, inamuatlmr. almost silent 
stream, with a few white bubbles on 
the transparent surface, that by their 
passage just shew the motion and 
progress over a dark-brown bed, all 
stealing its designing way through 
dark shade, has often chilled me, as 
by the presence of a hydra gifted 
with fascination. I have so often men- 
tioned this feeling, and have met but 
with ridicule for my imaginary hy- 
drophobia, that 1 must suppose it to 
be a peculiar weakness— a supersti- 
tion. 

Sketchier. Painters and poets have 
keen eyes and ears, and see and hear 
sights and sounds, that would be 
audible and visible to many others, 
if they would walk abroad to study 
these things as you do. But they 
look mostly to general views; in 
which, by the by, nature is most de- 
ficient, scattering about her poetry 
in her materials and In parts, offer- 


ing her more extended general pic- 
tures to draw away from the search 
those whom she less favours. 

Descending from the steps, and 
leaning over the wall of the little 
Quay, we for some time watched the 
coming-in sea from that point. We 
saw a black mass of stone, with its 
head just above water, that looked 
like an object of sport for the waves, 
that would at some distance slowly 
approach, and swell, and threaten, 
ana curl darkening under their 
brows, then with a rush pounce upon 
the black object, and washing over 
it, steal aside and retreat in compa- 
rative quiet, again to repeat the sport 

Pictor . How like tigers at play! 
and see, within our view what va- 
riety there is ! Here it is sport;— 
here again a succession of waves 
come on like pawing foaming horses. 
There again, at a little distance to 
our left, the element steals like an 
insidious serpent, licking the pebbles 
that shine at the feet of "that half-fas- 
cinated daughter of Eve, who is co- 
quetting with its approach, now fly- 
ing and now returning, and allowing 
her delicate feet to be wetted by its 
deceitful tongue. Small regard has 
lie, the villain, for her beauty, and 
would willingly bear her away with 
a hiss, to gorge his monstrous raven- 
ous brood, all waiting, lurking out 
of sight in the blue deep, for their 
daily meals. 

Skctcher. Watch that broken plank, 
part perhaps of some heretofore fair 
bark, that has proudly and trium- 
phantly buffeted the stormy main, 
and visited the u vex’d Bermu- 
das.” See how the waves seem to 
stretch out for it, as it lies on the 
very edge ; and now they have readi- 
ed it; they have washed over it— 
they have moved it ; and now they 
rush in with greater force and con- 
fidence. They have it ; and see how 
they bear it back with them into the 
mass of foam, where is the conflict 
of the inpouring and the receding. 
Who would venture to the rescue? 
Go, bid the fair one read the lesson, 
and draw a raortfl from it* 

Pieter, How fordbly does It re- 
mind us of the prophetic vision of 
Isaiah; 

* Their roaring shall be like a lion, 
they shall roar like young lions; fSf» 
they shall roar and Isyftdi^ 
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prey, and shall carry it away safe, 
and none shall deliver it And in 
that day they shall roar against them 
like the roaring of the sea.” 

The sun had now set; we left the 
pier to join our party, who had wan- 
dered down among the rocks. We 
found them deeply sheltered in a re- 
cess, among large fragments of stone, 
with the high * cliff at their hacks. 
The water was scarcely heard here. 
We were directed to them by the 
sound of the guitar, whose tones, so 
peculiarly vibrating and adapted to 
the open air, blended with the voice, 
stole upon the ear with great tender- 
ness. Ariel might have listened to 
it, and mermaids have dropped their 
sea-shells. It is music draws the 
true magic circle. It influences all 
animate things, and characterises 
inanimate. For here the very rocks 
seemed to arch themselves to hear it; 
the air seemed in stillness to receive 
it; the waters to glide in more gen- 
tly, and fall to its cadence ; it brought 
out the stars; and their winking 
spake plainly, * Softly tread ho 
for a while we stood still. There is 
a picture. At the conclusion of the 
song we joined the fair musicians ; 
of whom and whose converse I am 
not here permitted to speak. We 
were forming our plans for the mor- 


row; and I was expatiating with 
much delight upon the beauty of the 
valleys we were to visit, when Pictor 
remarked, that there was something 
not quite pleasing, especially under 
the influence of this fading light and 
scenp, in descriptions of sunny and 
green spots, endeared too by many re- 
collections. " Were we,” said he, M far 
removed from them, we might think 
upon them as regions that the blessed 
orb of day might be still looking 
upon, (for we are not over particu- 
lar in measurement of degrees.) To 
be out of instant reach may be enough 
for the imaginative ; but now that they 
are so near us, and we know them to 
be under the deep veil of an almost 
awful solitude, buried in nature's 
sleep, so like death, the fancy passes 
instantly from the brightness to the 
darkness. The transition is sudden 
and painful. The more vivid the 
description or the recollection, the 
deeper the gloom in contrast. It is 
the sunniest, the brightest object, 
throws the darker shadow.” There 
was a pause ; to break which, the 
guitar was placed in Pictor’n hand*. 
He bent his head to the instrument a 
few seconds, as in deep thought; 
touched a few chords ; am! feelingly, 
with subdued voice, sang the fol- 
lowing 


O, lay me not by the clear fountain’s brink. 
Where sweet flowers intertwine and kiss, 
And the pure crystal drink — 

To dream of bliss. 

Lay me not under where the green trees grow, 
And the wild bees hum ever round, 

And waving branches throw 
Poetic sound. 


Lay me not where serenely breaks the sky, 
Through green and golden leaves above; 
Soft shadows floating by, 

Where all breathes love. 


OjJay me not where the sea’s rippling wave 
Pi ays leisurely among bright shells, 

On yellow beach— -in cave, 

Where Echo dwells. 


Trees fragrant, and soft Bounds, and gentle airs, 
May charm to joy the vacant breast; 

Or soothe life’s common cares 
To peaceful rest 
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To me they seem like a forsaken feast, 

That still the bridal lustre wears— 

Where Death the only guest 
The garland wears. 

M We must break this spell/’ said I. It was a little harbour of peace and 
4 Pictor has been visiting the Painter’s rest ; we could just hear at intervals. 
Grave, and ruminating * sweet and aud much softened, the break of the 
bitter melancholy. 1 Let us return, waves without. Presently there was 
We have yet one social pleasure that a plash in the water below us as of 
will dissipate all gloom ; when the a rope thrown in, then the noise as 
dear transparent pure white China of a chain in a boat It was not long 
cups shall throw up their perfumed ere we could indistinctly see it, 
incense to the 1 Good Genius/ we quietly, but with a little stir of the 
shall be cheerful again.” We rose, water, that made the illumination of 
and moved homewards. As Pictor a few flakes of light from the reflect- 
was desirous of seeing the effect of ed sky to break across the deeper 
the low light over the scene from the shadows, make its way to one of the 
little pier, we walked aside to the little vessels, on board of which a 
steps' of the look-out house. Since lantern was soon visible on its deck, 
we had left it, a great change had and when brought near the stern, 
taken place. The high hill, on which was seen again a bright and wavy 
Linton stands, had now lost the red in the 'water, beautifully con- 
marks of ail petty divisions, and ap- trusted with the colder tints in the 
peered one wooded dark mass, yet dark mirror. There were lights in 
varying in depth of shade and tone one or two windows, but not near ; 
of colour, as it was nearer to, or re- they went and came. Above Linton 
ceded from the eye. At the foot of was a bright star, shining, as Pictor 
this lull lay the little street; the remarked, upon the Painter’s grave, 
whitewashed walls sufficiently mark- The scene wn? extremely fascinating; 
ed it, but as all was in the repose of and whoever may be pleased by 
deep shade, riot obtrusively so, The daylight with the lines of this view, 
very high rocky hill, that rose above let him be careful to visit it at such 
the little valley of the West Ly n, was a light. It gave a perfect idea of 
separated from the other by its lighter secure rest — repose, upon the con- 
tone. The one being woody, the fines of the most dangerous element, 
other grey rock, gave them distiuo Every house was a nest of security, 
tion of colour. Yet they were hap- and the blessed baliu and influence 
pily blended, and the outlines of sc- of sleep might be within, and 
paration so soft, as scarcely to obtain Heaven’s ample protecting curtain 
notice. The pier on which we stood, over all. Pictor would have remain- 
meeting the line of the street nearly ed here hours, but it was time to re- 
al right angles, gave the charm of tire, and we were soon incur simple 
enclosure to the little harbour. The rustic Gothic cottage room. AH 
water was very dark with the reflec- was now bright and cheerful within ; 
tion of the hills. Immediately under our tea refreshed us, and we vet 
our eyes were a few small vessels, passed an hour or two delightfully, 
whose masts and cordage were re- To shew the change in his feelings, 
lievefl against the darkness, though Pictor offered us another song, lie 
not too nicely seen. All was stillness, in his turn took the guitar. 

pictor’#* sono. 

O, who would sit in the moonlight pale, 

Mock’d by the booting owl ? 

O, who would sit in the silent vale ? 

— There, let the winds go howl. 

Our parlour floor, our parlour floor. 

Is better than mountain, moss, and moor. 

This lamp shall be our Orb of night* , 

And large our shadows fall 
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On the flowery beds all green and bright, 

That paint our parlour wall ; 

And silken locks, and laughing ayes, 

Shine brighter than Stars m bluest skies. 

O, the nightingale's is but a silly choice, 

To trill to the evening star, 

A listener cold — and sweeter the voice 
That sings to the light guitar. 

For moonlight glades, ana brawling brooks, 

We will have music and sunny looks. 

O, we will the happy listeners he, 

When songs and tales begin ; 

And at our open casement, see ! 

How the rose it is peeping in, 

As it were a fairy, with half closed eye, 

That on this our pleasanter world would spy. 

O, who would exchange a home like this, 

Where sweet affection smiles. 

For the gardens, and banks, and * bowers of bliss,” 

In Beauty’s thousand isles ? 

O that Kaisar or King the peace could find 
Within four bright walls and a cheerful miud ! 

W r e retired to rest, I trust not Another day’s proceedings must be 
unthankful for the enjoyment of the for another paper, 
day, as for many other blessings. 


Note*— K nowledge is power — commonly meant scientific, and only scientific, to 
the exclusion of religious acquirement. With what consummate skill has Milton 
arranged all the delusive arguments upon this subject, and put them into the mouth 
of the great Tempter ! The promise of that knowledge was to teach our first 
parents to be regardless of their Maker, to set themselves up in a power equal to 
his. Power though it may be, it is nowhere pronounced to be Virtue or IJuppi* 
ness— the wisdom to be derived from a far other fountain than that *' scientific 
sap;** and thus are described the intoxicating deleterious effects of that “ — -•-* 
taste*** 


“ Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their spirits had play’d, and inmost powers 
Made err, was now exhaled ; and grosser sleep, 
Bred of unkindly flames, with conscious dreams 
Encumber’d, now had left them. Up they rose, 
As from unrest — and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 
How darken’d,” 

Then, again, Adam's conviction— 

“ In evil hour didst thou give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice; true in our fall, 

False in our promised rising : since our eyes 
Open’d we find indeed, and find we know 
* Both good and evil ; good lost, and evil got ; 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know 
* Which leave* us naked thus, of honour void, 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now soil’d and stain’d.** 
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Os a cold harsh evening in the 
month of January, some years ago, 

I went to the chambers of my friend 
M. in Lincoln’s Inn, to meet a party 
of wine-drinkers. M. had been called 
to the Bar the same day, and we 
met to drink success to him, and 
wish him a Chancellor’s wig and the 
Woolsack, as the reward of his pro- 
fessional labours. There were some 
ten or a dozen of us sat down to 
table, and most of the company, 
'seemed, by their jovial manner, well 
disposed to make a joyous night of 
it ; but among the drinkers, I ob- 
served one wlio took my attention 
above the rest, not indeed for his 
joyousness, but the contrary. He 
had one of those countenances that 
fixes an interest — one cannot well 
tell how. He was neither ugly nor 
handsome, but his face was striking- 
ly indicative of vivid thought — while 
a certain air of neglect in his gene- 
ral appearance — an occasionally ab- 
stracted look, and a clouded brow, 
conveyed the impression that some 
inward trouble preyed upon him, 
and prevented him from sharing in 
the general convivial tone of the 
company. I observed, however, that 
he did not stint his glass when the 
bottles came round, but gulped down 
bis wine like water, nor did he seem, 
except from a deep flush now and 
then upon ins brow, to be more af- 
fected by it, than if the pure element 
had been his drink. M. sometimes 
addressed him cordially, but, as it 
seemed, rather less familiarly than 
the rest of us, and was answered 
with a correct courtesy fn well- 
chosen words, but few. When our 
host’s health was drank, as a new 
member of the Bar, the congratula- 
tions of our more serious companion 
matted the attention of the whole 
company. He spoke with peculiar 
force and fervour, and justness of 
expression — his mind shone out, and 
the cloud thathad overcasting coun- 
tenance passed away ; but the light 
was brief, and seriousness., amount- 
ing almost to gloom, sunk upon him 
as before. ' j 

There sat beside our host a man. 


who was in many respects a striking 
contrast to the person I have just 
described. He was remarkably hand- 
some, yet tlie expression of bis coun- 
tenance was far from pleasant — there 
was an air, half of suspicion, half of 
scorn, which, to me, marred the effect 
of his faultless features; apd from 
the first time I looked at him, I felt 
that I did not like him. He was 
dressed with particular care and ele- 
gance, and the ease of his manner 
shewed him well accustomed to so- 
ciety, but shewed still more that lie 
was on excellent terms with himself. 
My first impressions to his prejudice 
were soon heightened by the matter 
of his conversation — he talked with 
an airy volubility of his intrigues 
and his conquests ; but this was not 
the worst — he treated libertinism as 
though it were a science, and dis- 
cussed the various devices of sensual 


depravity with as much cool preci- 
sion, as readiness. What he said 
was evidently not the momentary 
impulse of vain and thoughtless sen- 
sualism— he had manifestly delibe- 
rated upon the revolting arts, in the 
recollection of which he revelled— 
he was, if what he said of himself 
was to be believed, both skilfully 
and systematically vicious. Yet 
withal it could not but be confessed 


that he talked well, and, Belial-like, 
“ he pleased the ear,” while he dis- 
gusted the moral sense. 

1 had met very few men of this 
desertion before, and have not 
met many since, though I have been 
told by those who go into society 
more than 1 do, that in these “ march 
of intellect” times, they are much 
increased. 1 can well believe it, yet 
both for the sake of such unhappy 
individuals and of society, 1 cannot 
but lament it, since I know no sort 
of character more utterly hateful. 
If Providence has been pleased to 
make a man a fool, or if unruly pas- 
sion, getting the better of reason* 
hurries its victim into error, our 
pity is excited as much as our in- 
dignation, and we fern desirous to. 
reclaim as much, as to punish; hut 
%hea cool craft and sensual depra* 
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vity go together, we can look upon 
them with nothing short of unmixed 
detestation. But to return. 

As the wine continued to go round, 
the voluble roue at tlio head of the 
table became more particular in the 
gross details of his real or fancied 
triumphs o\ er simplicity and inno- 
cence, and boasted of an affair just 
concluded, which had taken him se- 
veral months of perseverance to ac- 
complish. “ But how is it, H., that 
you can find time for all this ?*' said 
some one near him—* 1 one would 
think you were an idler about town, 
like bo me of the Saint James's Street 
fellows, who do nothing but pursue 
such adventures from year's end to 
year’s end, but we all know that you 
read.” 

“ Time replied the gay gentle- 
man ; M all find time for some recrea- 
tion to which they particularly attach 
themselves. I know one man that, 
at no matter what inconvenience, 
will leave town for a fortnight or 
three weeks every season to hunt 
foxes in Leicestershire, and lie works 
like a slave for it, for six months 
afterwards. Another spends all Sep- 
tember and half of October in shoot- 
ing, though he can so ill spare the 
time, that, until summer comes again, 
he gets but five hours’ rest out ot the 
four-and-twenty ; and a third, not 
only expends a week every now and 
then, that he can but badly afford 
from his scienti fic pursuits, b u t courts 
catarrh, if not cholera, wading up to 
bis middle in the running brooks, 
and seeking to rob the waters of their 
trout and jack. Now, 1 neither hunt, 
nor shoot, nor fish, except now and 
then, by accident; but I pursue a 
game to me more exciting, and pro- 
ductive of more vivid pleasure, with 
less fatigue ; which latter I know not 
how any man of sense and calcula- 
tion can love for itself so I make 
time, as others do, for other amuse- 
ments — chacm & son aout~~thvy have 
theirs, and I bare mine.” 

I fait disgusted and offended at 
this Speech, in which levity, inso- 
and immorality were so un- 
displayed, and 1 was 
thinking bow I might best put in 
some observation that would at least 
refer* me from the painful sensa- 
tion Which this exhibition of unr*> 
proved Jteentiousneseproduced with- 
in me; but looking at my silent and 


serious companion, to observe how 
he had taken this lively sally, 1 was 
diverted from my purpose, and my 
attention became entirely fixed upon 
him. The blood rushed to his fore- 
head, his eyes hashed, and, with a 
voice indicating hardly suppressed 
passion, he burst forth,—* 5 1 trust, 
sir, I may be permitted to remark, 
that your gay rhetoric has taken a 
turn that, in common justice to your- 
self, — at least 1 hope so,— it ought 
not to have taken. Yet it is too mnch 
to suppose that you meant merely as 
a joke, what you have just now been 
saying. 1 have strong feelings upon 
the subject, and 1 must confess that, 
so far from there being, in my opi- 
nion, any just comparison between 
the libertine pursuits, which men 
have sometimes the misfortune to 
fall into, and the other amusements 
which you have ho unaccountably 
classed With them— 1 should say,Ktip* 
posing both to be systematically pur- 
sued, that there was just as mnch 
difference between them as there is 
between healthful exercise, or harm- 
less idleness, and deliberate scoun- 
drelism.” 

There was something in the em- 
phatic manner with which this was 
stud, that produced a silent attention 
from every one in the room. Every 
word, although uttered, as 1 have 
said, in a suppressed tone, as If the 
speaker had been struggling against 
a greater explosion of wrath, was 
heard by all as distinctly as it was 
possible for articulate sounds to fall 
upon the ear. The perfect alienee 
which followed, although but mo- 
mentary, was very embarrassing. The 
gentleman who had undergone the 
reproof arose, his handsome feature* 
assuming an aspect perfectly satanic 
— wrath was burning on his brow, 
and fury and revenge glared from his 
eyes. Our host laid bis hand upon 
his guest’s arm as be arose, as if de- 
precating any expression of violence. 
This appeared to make him hesitate 
for a moment; the flush of anger 
gave place to a cloudy paleness, over 
which be forced the appearance of a 
smile, and saying merely to my com- 
panion, who bad addressed him,— 
“ We shall talk of all fats, sir, at an- 
other opportunity,”— he resumed bis 
seat, ana M. immediately essayed to 
give a new turn to the conversation. t 
In this he succeeded better Omit 
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might* have been expected ; and, 
though there was not the same/ree- 
(torn of conversation during the rest 
of the night that there had been be- 
fore, the society was, to my thinking, 
none the less agreeable, and we did 
not break up until the small hours of 
the morning. 

The severe rebuke administered to 
the gay gentleman by my serious 
companion led me to address him. I 
assured him that I sympathized fully 
with all he had said, and that lie had 
anticipated that which 1 wished to 
have said myself, if 1 could have hit 
upon a method of doing so without 
appearing to make a personal charge. 

" Then you think me wrong, doubt- 
less,** said he ; “ for have not 1 made 
something like a personal charge ? " 

u Something very like it/* I replied; 
li and yet 1 do not think that those 
who are critically skilled in the nice 
distinctions between personal and 
general observations would so con- 
strue it.** 

“ I am not, sorry,** he rejoined, “ to 
have said what I felt to be true in 
such a cause ; but I already feel that 
I ought to have better considered 
several collateral matters, before I 
took upon myself to speak as 1 did 
in this place. 1 may have given paiu 
and uneasiness to my friend, who 
very pressiuglv invited me here to- 
night 1 hat? no right to do that.*' 

“ Nay,” I said , u lie is too just and 
well-principled himself, not to feel 
that the fault was not with you, but 
in the occasion given. But you do 
not seem well,” l added, seeing my 
companion put bis hand to his throb- 
bing temples, as if in pain. 

" No,** he replied, “ not quite well. 
But it signifies little— 1 ought to have 
remained at home to-night, as I have 
for a long time, and X ought not to 
have drunk wine ; but it is too late 
to decide upon these things now.** 

After an interval of silence, the 
conversation was commenced anew 
in a more cheerful tone, upon gene- 
ral subjects; and the morel heard of 
my new friend's remarks, the better 
reason I had to admire the virtuous* 


and put a short question to him, 
which he quickly answered, by say- 
ing he would be found in the Gray’s 
Inn Coffee-House at ten o’clock in 
the morning. I understood this to 
have reference to the words which 
had passed between them at table, 
and felt not a little uneasy at the 
thought of the serious consequences 
which might result from this slight 
ebullition of warm feeling, but upon 
the instant 1 could see no way of in- 
terfering with propriety. X resolved, 
however, to call upon M. in the 
morning, and endeavour to enlist 
his good offices in the task of pre- 
venting any serious rencontre be- 
tween hin friends. 

We had now got down stairs into 
the wide square of Lincoln’s Inn ; — it 
was a dreadful night— the rain and 
sleet pelted in our faces as we left the 
door, and the wind howled horribly 
through the passages. My serious 
companion, who seemed to be hardly 
fit to encounter such a night, even 
with the beet appliances of coat and 
umbrella, had neither. As I was 
better furnished, and a hackney- 
coach was out of the question, I of- 
fered him my escort if he was going 
towards the Temple. He toot my 
arm with thanks, and we pushed oa 
together, getting miserably drenched 
and chilled, for there was no resist- 
ing such weather. It was pitch-dark 
— the moon and stars were obscured 
by dense and driving clouds of sleet 
— most of the lamps were blown 
out by the sudden gusts of wind, 
aud every living thing, save our- 
selves, seemed frightened out of the 
streets. Even the hackney-coaches 
seemed to have deserted the town- 
no sound of wheels was heard, nor 
of any thing except the harshly-roar- 
ing wind, and the dismal echoes of 
our footsteps as they went plash, 
plash, over the pavement I felt 
that my companion shook violently. 

w You are quite unable to encoun- 
ter such a night as this,” said l; “I 
am afraid you are very unwell, a ad 
chilled to death with this bitter 
storm.” 


ness of his sentiments, and the vigour 
and grace with which he expressed 
them. 

ST*# 1 ?!® S° awa /» in the 
who had so 
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“No, no,” he replied ; * Lam really 
ashamed of this weakness; ft is mere- 
ly a nervous infirmity, the cense* 
quencewf exdtement,hndwill aomt 

go <*0*- / . ~ 


jrism,caUmy*ifc^ and granting my amt to hfiefibrt to 
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repress the shivering ; but it was in 
vam«-he grew much worse. We 
were now dose to the Temple, and 
he wished to bid me good-night, and 

S roceed alone; but I felt plainly that 
e could not stand, much less walk 
alone through such a storm. ** That 
must not be,” I said, u how far have 
you to go i ” 

« To Surrey Street, only— a thou- 
sand thanks for your assistance so 
far, — but you must not come out of 
your way — L shall endeavour to get 
on myself— it is not far.” 

“No, Indeed— *1 shall see you home 
—l should never forgive myself if 1 
did not ; you must take good care of 
yourself — you are ill— -very ill.” 

“ I fear I am— l was very foolish 
to venture out to-night, but I had 
persuaded myself 1 was stronger 
both in mind and body. I accept 
your kindness, for which 1 am most 
grateful.” 

My companion would now have 
fallen, had I not supported him. 
Short as the distance was to Surrey 
Street, we reached it with difficulty, 
lie stopped at a door near the river 
— he had the key in his pocket— it 
was a lodging-house ; and to avoid 
keeping the servant up, he had un- 
dertaken to let himself in. The pas- 
sage was perfectly dark; he again 
wished to bid me good-night, but 
though I was'myaelf reluctant to pro- 
ceed, i knew that he could not get 
up stairs without assistance, and that 
it would be a false delicacy to refrain, 
under such circumstances, from in- 
truding on his apartment. I there- 
fore hesitated only for a moment, and 
then telling him that he must allow 
me to undertake the part of an in- 
timate friend, and resign himself 
entirely to my management for the 
present, I walked in with him. My 
companion replied only by an ear- 
nest grasp of the hand. 

I groped my way up, supporting 
him as well as 1 could* “ This is a 
sorry place you have come to,” he 
said, ** but the weakness of the body 
breaks down pride ; I only feel how 
very much I am indebted to you for 
el! this trouble*” 

** Say nothing about it— this is the 
room door, I think ? ” 

* Yes,” be replied, faintly, “ it is 
roadbed, thank God, m last.” 

Wo entered— -there was neither 
6m norcaniBe burning. Fortunately 


there were means of striking a light, 
of which I availed myself; and a 
chimney taper soon threw its feeble 
rays around the gloomy andscantily 
furnished room. Little used as I 
was to any want of comfort, there 
was to me something very miserable 
in the situation in which I found 
myself. I was frightened for tbe 
young man, who had sunk down 
upon a trunk in a corner of the 
room: there he lay with the most 
ghastly expression. He was drenched 
to the skin, and continued to shiver 
so violently as to shake the whole 
room* 

“ What is to be done?” 1 said; 
“ would you wish me to call up any 
one?” 

“ No, no, thank you ; 1 shall be 
better in a few moments— l shall 
then get off my clothes and go to 
bed.” 

“ Nay, that must be done at 
once; I will assist you. Come, let me 
take off this dripping coat — -so — now 
the trowsers — there — here is a towel 
to rub you dry— and there I see are 
your night things. Now, let me hel p 
you to your bedside ; — there now, 
l continued, as i settled the pillow, 
“ you see what a nurse L am — you 
must endeavour to get warm, now.” 

He put out his hand — ■“ God bless 
you.” he said ; ” I may perhaps die 
very soon, but while I live I shall 
not forget this.” 

“ But I am not going to leave 
you yet ” I replied ; ** 1 must see 
how you come on — I want to see 
this shivering cease.” 

I saw some wood lying inside the 
fender; and there were some un- 
burned coals in the grate. I have 
never made a fire, thought I, but it 
is now time to try. 1 had often 
watched the process, and now imi- 
tated what I had seen, happily with 
good success. I raked out the coals, 
piled the bits of wood in cross layers, 
put on the coals again, and applied 
my light. The fire was a good one 
in ten minutes, but still 1 could hear 
my friend shivering in bed. There 
was a kettle in the room, which I 
furnished with water from the ewer, 
and put it on the fire. When it was 
hot, 1 poured it in the basin, and 
heldkhe feet of the poor shiverer in 
It for some minutes. Then putting 
him into bed again, I warmed an oSd 
dressing-gown of flannel, which 1 
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found on a chair, and wrapped it hot 
round his legs and feet. 1 had the „ 
satisfaction to find that the shivering 
abated, and soon nearly ceased al- 
together “ See what a physician 1 
am ” said I — * and yet 1 never at- 
tempted any thing of the kind before. 
Now, if yfcu promise to lie very 
quiet, 1 will bid you good-by for a 
few hours— I shall see you again by 
nine o’clock.” 

“ God bless you again and again/’ 
he said ; “ I think you have Baved 
nut from miserably dying to-night— 
farewell for the present. 

1 came away. The night, or morning 
rather, as it advanced, had become 
worse and worse. Fiercely in my 
teeth blew the bitter wind, and the 
dashing sleet pierced to the skin; but 
l hardly felt either. My heart was 
light and warm with the sense of 
having been actively engaged in do- 
ing good. 1 have often walked home 
less comfortably in a fine night. 

I slept soundly for a few hours, 
and awoke just in time to dress and 
keep my appointment with iuy new 
friend, and patient — for so l was 
obliged *to consider him. I had 
knocked at the hall door before I 
recollected that I did not know the 
name of the person 1 sought; for 
though 1 had heard it in the course 
of the evening before, when we were 
at table, 1 had not observed it ; and 
afterwards it had not occurred to me 
to ask him. A slipshod girl, with 
her hair all in papers, dangling over 
a dirty greasy face, opened the door. 

“ I« Mr the gentleman, I mean, 

who lodges on the second floor — 1 
want to see him.” 

M I don’t think he’s up, sir.” 

“ Oh, I know that ; but 1 am come 
to see him in bed. He is not well, I 
fear,” 

“ I believe not, sir ; I will go and 
tell him.” 

But 1 did not wait for her an- 
nouncement; and telling her 1 knew 
the room, passed on before her. I 
knocked at the door, and was an- 
swered In a hoarse hollow voice, 
quite unlike that I had heard the 
night before; yet, when I opened the 
door, I found it was the voice of the 
same man. He was partly dressed, 
and fitting on the side of the bed, 
his head towards the pillow, with 
nte hands clasped upon his forehead. 
It appeared as if ho bad sunk down 


into this position when trying to 
stand upon the floor. He started 
when he saw me, and for a moment 
seemed scarcely to be able to recol- 
lect me. 1 went towards him— 
“ How is this Sr” said 1 ; “ 1 must 
chide you. How could you think of 
trying to get up ?” 

41 Ah, my preserver,” he said 
again, in that frightful hoarse hollow 
tone, “ this is indeed very kind- 
more than I could have hoped for 
even from you. I know I ought not 
to get up ; but 1 must — 1 am utifor* 
tunately circumstanced — an appoint- 
ment must be kept this morning.” 

u Good God 1” said 1, feeling his 
dry fiery hot hand, and observing the 
burning fever of his brow, “ this is 
madness; it is impossible you can 
stir.” 

” I know* it wiil be very difficult,” 
he replied, u for even now 1 could 
not stand; nevertheless I must go, 
or be branded as a coward. Were 
it not better to die in the attempt,” 
he continued with more energy, 
“ than that this should befall me I 
am a soldier’s son.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“ Was killed in battle. Lam his 
eldest sou.” 

Here something like a groan burst 
from Ins labouring breast. 

“ Come, come,” I said, I know 
how tins is — your remark last night 
to Mr If. ; lie spoke to you as you 
came away ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, but that affair cannot be 
settled now. If there is no friend 
that you wish sent for, I will myself 
give a sufficient explanation to Mr 
H. for the present ; but now let me 
assist you into bed again. Do, for 
our friendship’s sake,” I added, and 
took hold of his hand. 

“ Do you advise me to this r” 

44 Yes, most decidedly.” 

“ Then be it so, for you are indeed 
a friend ; and I have no other now 
in London with whom I can advise. 
1 can hardly speak ; but while I can, 
hear what 1 have to say, 1 came to 
London full of romantic feeling, 
from a home where Ml was virtue, 
honour, and* simplicity. I was suc- 
cessful in my pursuits, and in other 
respects* happy— most happy-* it » 
part of my misery ndW to think how 
happy 1 was. From the day ! saw Mr 
H, who came to Jive, is* Om hew 
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where Hired, my lot has been chan- 
ge^ He turned away from me the 
fountain whence flowed all my glad- 
ness ; he won from me the jewel of 
my life, and misfortune since has 
fallen upon me, through my own 
fault< 1 hare felt as a man, but have 
not reasoned and struggled as a man. 
I have lived alone for ‘months. Last 
night l was induced to join society 
again, and there was he too— the one 
fated to destroy me. You know 
what passed. The purport of his 
enquiry as we came out, was to learn 
w here I might be found tit is morn- 
ing. 1 did not like to name this 
sorry place, and mid him I would be 
found in the Gray’s Inn Coffee- 
House, at ten o’clock. What is to 
be done ? It is agony to seem to 
fear l»im." 

He could proceed no further, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

** Be calm/’ 1 said ,* 44 I will go to 
the place you have appointed, and 
see his friend j but is this not your 
first quarrel with 1dm 

“ ft is. I have suspected that I 
was ill used by him ; but it is my 
own foolish heart to which 1 owe 
my misery. He may not have been 
to blame. I never spoke to him 

until last night.” 

tf Enough. 1 will now go. 1 have 
a friend in the medical profession 
who Jives near this, t will send him 
to you as quickly as possible; but— 
tell me where 1 shall look for a card 
with your address 1'” 

u Oh yes; you act a brother’s 
part by me, and yet do not know 

my name. It is Charles II * 

My father was Major IV of the 

regiment ; he fell at Waterloo.” 

I remembered that I bad heard 
the name before, though not in con- 
nexion with Waterloo; but there 
was no time for further speech. I 
got to Gray’s Inn, just as the dock 
struck ten, having called on the 
doctor in my way, and mg/'d him 
to lose no time In visiting Mr it. 

I left word at the bar, that if any 
on# asked for him, he should be 
brought tome; and I had not long 
to tfaU before a gentleman appear- 
ed and was conducted to the place 
wit$re l was sitting. I explained to 
him the reason that Mr lb could 
'Upkeep hia appointment, and of- 
fered to go with him to Mr H., 
aud teU mm the eirptmtauces $f 


which l happened to be aware. To 
this be assented, and we soon reach- 
ed Mr H.’s handsome rooms in 
Lincoln’s Inn. I repeated to him 
the facts that made it impossible for 
Mr IL to meet hie friend. 

u It is very awkward/* he said. 
" Bo you act as Mr It’s friend in 
this affair ?” 

u Not in the sense that you per- 
haps use the term. I only come to 
assure you, on my own personal 
knowledge, of the utter Impossibi- 
lity of Mr It. meeting you, or any" 
one else, at present, except in his 
sick chamber. I believe him to be 
very seriously ill.” 

“ It is a pity” he replied, 14 that 
those who arc liable to such sudden 
attacks are not more careful in the 
use of expressions for which they 
may be called upon personally to 
answer.” 

u That observation,” I said, “ is 
hardly necessary to me. I come 
here merely to pledge myself, that 
the reason of Mr lb not meeting 
your friend this morning is bodily 
inability; and having so pledged my- 
self, you will perceive that l can 
allow no insinuation of want of dis- 
position on liis part to keep his ap- 
pointment. 1 myself restrained him 
in an attempt to ri^e from his bed.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr lb, “ so the 
matter must rest for the present. But 
it cannot end thus : when Mr lb gets 
well, it must he. settled." 

“ I much doubt that he will ever 
get well,” 1 replied. 

44 In that case the affair will settle 
itself,” he rejoined. 

And this is humanity and social 
life, thought I, as 1 turned away, and 
went to the chambers of my friend 
M., where we had been the night 
before. I found him arraying him- 
self in a new gown and wig, and pre- 
paring to make his first appearance 
in Court. I tuld him what I had been 
about, and all that had happened, and 
asked him what he knew of R,, in 
whom I had taken so great an inte- 
rest. 

u Poor fellow P’he said, w I am very 
sorry for him* 1 know him only as 
a li terary man of great promise, whom 
I have heard very highly spoken of, 
and I used to meet him frequently, 
until five or six months ago. Since 
then, it appears he has shut him- 
self wj>, mi has gone nowhere. 
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When I met him the other day, he 
odd he had been 111, hut ps much 
bettor; mid 1 prewed him to come 
and be of our party last night, as a 
personal compliment to me. I am 
very sorry for what has happened. I 
thought H< had forgotten it ; but be 
is m cwl” 

“ But,” said 1, “ can you tell me if 
H. has friends in London — con- 
nexions, 1 mean — or intimate 
friends ?” 

* Not that I know of at present,* 
he replied. “ He was very intimate 
with two friends of mine in the Tem- 
ple, where I used to meet him ; but 
they are now both on the Conti- 
nent.” 

In the course of the day, I returned 
to the chamber of my sick friend. 
He was no better ; he insisted on try- 
ing to write a letter, but found it im- 

} >ossible, as hee&id, to think of what 
ic wanted to say. 

“ This is very dreadful,” he add* 
ed, catching hold of my hand ; “ but 
when I cannot, you will write to my 
mother. Promise me that you will. 

“ Certainly,” I replied ; “but tell 
me where I shall write to.” 

He told me the name of the place 
in Sussex, aud then, after a long si- 
lence, he began : — ” You asked where 
my mother lived— in the clouds— in 
the clouds — up high in the clouds, to 
be sure ; and my father waving the 
colours of his regiment over her.” 

How awful is delirium ! To face a 
frantic man waving a drawn sword, 
would give me little feeling of terror, 
compared with that which freezes 
my blood, when the invisible mind 
exhibits its derangement, aud wild 
words are poured out without the 
government of reason. For a mo- 
ment I could hardly comprehend 
what was the matter* “ What do you 
mean ¥” I said, turning to the bed- 
side. 

“ It waa not my fault,” he again 
burst forth; “ she was so very beau* 
tiful— and talked so gently— but then 
that, horrid black cloud ; and the 
serpent"—* 

* My God l” said I, « this U dread- 
fid and I seised my hat and rushed 
Jut Of the room, to bring my medical 
friend without delay. Fortunately I 
mat upon the stairs a nurse whom 
he had sent, for he had been at the 
house* and seen Ms patient in fib 


“He is delirious” said I, as I en- 
tered my friend die Doctor's room. 

“ So soon !” he replied, with a cool- 
ness, that half provoked and half com- 
forted me ; “ delirium was to be ex- 
ecuted — his fever was violent when 

saw him'— the inflammation was 
very great in the vessels of the 
head.” 

Poor R.*s delirium lasted for a 
good many days— his complaint was 
a severe brain fever ; and the Doctor 
said, that but fora very strong natu- 
ral constitution, the exhaustion must 
have killed him. I wrote for his 
mother the second day of Ms illness, 
and she instantly came up to town. 
She was indeed a woman for a son 
to love, and oh ! with what untiring 
vigilance and tenderness she watched 
over him— what dignity and sweet- 
ness of demeanour did she maintain 
all through that terrible scene of 
doubt and danger, while the being 
she loved and respected most in the 
world lay tossing delirious upon Ida 
bed of pain — perhaps his deathbed. 
The ninth night he fell into a sleep. 

1 called to enquire -for him about 
eleven o'clock ; and while he slept, 

I prevailed upon Ins mother to go to 
rest in an adjoining room, I keeping 
watch meanwhile by his bedside, for 
the nurse had to be turned out of 
the room— she could do nothing but 
sleep and snore. 

1 shall never forget the still awe 
of the two hours that followed— the 
sick man before me, pale as death, 
and sleeping, it might be his last 
sleep— no sound save the small tick, 
tick, of the watch upon the mantel- 
piece— the very dead hour of the 
night, and no foot stirring in the 
street, for it is not a thoroughfare. I 
felt oppressed, as if I myself could 
hardly breathe* l tried to read, but 
could not; prayer was the fitting 
occupation for such a time and place. 

I knelt down at the bedside. When 
I lifted up my head, to arise from 
my kneeling posture, I found the 
sick man's mother kneeling with me, 
her gaze intently fixed upon her son’s 
face, and her llpsslightly moving, but 
without a sound. She had come into 
the room and knelt down so quietly, 
that I had not heard her. As we arose 
together* the huge bell of the cleg* , 
or Saint Paul’* boomed /«# W/ 
houc of one; and imnridenffle aaiy 
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lions gradually dying away through 
the silence of the night. The sick 
man slightly stirred, and hie mother, 
with a handkerchief of the lightest 
texture, gently wiped his lips, aud 
still looked full in his face ; — never 
was the intense agony of mental 
anxiety more touchingly expressed 
than in that tranquil earnest gaze. The 
sleeper stirred again, sighed, opened 
his eyes, and was awake. He looked 
about, aud shut his eyes again— his 
mother and myself stood still, breath- 
less with expectation. His eyes open- 
ed again, ana he faintly articulated— 
•* Where aui I, mother ?■ — something 
terrible has been going on, I know — 
and you have been with me— am I 
at home ?** 

“ My son ! my son !” exclaimed 
his mother — and tears that had not 
flowed during all his illness, now 
ushed from her eyes. “ You have 
een very ill, but God has been mer- 
ciful, and you are now better— but I 
will tell you all to* morrow — you must 
speak no more now.” Slit* kissed 
him, and he sank again into slumber. 

With silent and fearful joy, she 
accompanied me to Uie door of the 
room ; then she elaftped my hands, 
and said, “ The danger, l trust, is 
over now— God be praised ! and oh, 

' sif! forgive me if I have not before 
spoken to you a mother’s grateful 
thanks, which an anxious '’heart did 
not the less feeh May Heaven's 
blessing, and, a grateful parent’s 
prayers, bring peace and joy to your 
heart, and avert from you all evil.” 

I walked home in tears that 
night, for my heart was fullj but it 
wan full of serious happiness. 

From that night &. slowly but 
steadily got better, it was nearly 
a month afterwards, and bis mother 
bad been gone home some days, that 
I sat beside him on his sofa, and 
after a tbdhghtful pause, he asked 
me if 1 had seen Mr H. since the 
morning that he was to have met 
him. 1 told him I had not, but 
that be had better not trouble his 
in fed with %* recollection of that 

'‘dftJCisP 0 nat vish 10 revive it,” he 
seem as if 1 had passed over 
since that time, which sepa- 
rates me from all the bitter and an- 
gry feelings which then burned with- 
Si me, but 1 was led to ask the qnes- 
to mind the begin* 


ning of our acquaintance, which my 
wretched state, and your active 
kindness, soon ripened into friend- 
ship that I think cannot end but 
with my life.” 

u Then 1 trust it will Jong long 
contiuue,” said I, “and that it may, 
you must be cheerful, and when you 
get strong enough, apply your mind 
to pursuits in which it can scarcely 
fail to make you successful and dis- 
tinguished ” 

“ l shall try,” he replied, “ but 
that brings me to the point at which 
I wished to arrive. I want to tell you 
— for such a friend as you have been, 
deserves all my confidence— what 
has been my course of life, and how 
it has been interrupted.” 

“ Nothing could interest me more,*’ 
1 said. 

* You are aware,” he continued, 
w that I lost my father at Waterloo — 
I was then ten years old— there were 
four of us— I have two brothers and 
a sister. My mother's heart was 
almost broken, and for a Jong time, 
all was woe and gloom and confu- 
sion in our house. At length my 
mother roused herself from the deep 
and distressing stupor of her grief, 
for it was necessary to attend fro our 
worldly aft’ai inland «ee to our future 
support Upon a settlement of roy 
father's affairs, there was found to 
be no more than barely enough to 
maintain us respectably. It had 
been intended that 1 should be edu- 
cated for Oxford — that was necessa- 
rily given up, but still no pains were 
spared on our education. The pen- 
sion which, as an officer’s widow, my 
mother was allowed, she devoted to 
the payment of a private tutor, who 
lived in the house with us; and the 
fault was our own, if, under his ear©, 
we did not imbibe enough of the best 
sort oflcarumg. These, Indeed, were 
happy days. My mother, if never 
absolutely gay, became sedately 
cheerful — while tny brothers and 
myself ye re with our tutor, ©he de- 
voted herself much to my sister’s 
education, and we all assembled 
every evening, and rambled about 
together, or read and talked, a most 
united and happy family. 

“ As I grew up, it was resolved 
that I should study for the Bar ; but, 
in the mean time, an ardent taste for 
general literature had led me to make 
some attempts, which, by the kind* 
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ness of a country friend who had li- 
terary connexions in the metropolis, 
were favourably introduced to some 
London publishers. They were prai- 
sed and paid for far beyond my high- 
est expectation*, and 1 was soon in- 
duced to quit iny home for a resi- 
dence in London, where the path to 
literary fame and emolument seemed 
open to me, and where it was at all 
events necessary I should reside, in 
preparing for my profession. My 
mother was. of course, full of anxiety 
about the place in which I was to fix 
myself in the great city, and we were 
all highly pi eased* when the clergy- 
man of our parish proposed to intro- 
duce me to the house of the widow 
ot an old college friend of his, who 
lived in London, and helped out the 
expenses of her housekeeping by ta- 
king two or three persons to board 
and lodge with her. 

“ At first, when I arrived in Lou- 
don,^! went well, and but too happily. 

I had as much as it was convenient 
for me to do in employment which 
I liked, and my circumstances were 
ea«*y ; but the charm of my existence 
was in the new home to which I had 
been introduced.” 

Here my friend paused, and tears 
filled hi* eyes*—" Mjr nerve* have 
been so weakened by this illness,” 
said he, u that 1 cannot tell my story 
without more emotion than 1 expect- 
ed ; but I will go ou. 

“ The lady of the house, a very 
excellent person iu her way, had a 
niece living with her, and who had 
lived with her, as I understood, for 
about a year before I came to reside 
under the same roof. She was m 


did and said. When she spoke to 
me, I listened to music— 

* I did hear her talk 

Kar above winging. * 

It seemed that love and tenderness 
had made their dwell ingin the depths 
of her eyes, as blue a'* heaven ; and 
when she smiled and was glad, an 
atmosphere of joy was round about 
her, and all within its influence re- 
joiced. I speak as one who loved— 
for I did love— though then I knew it 
not, or cared not to examine what 
the reason was of the happiness that 
I derived from her presence. We 
spoke of many things, for she seem- 
ed to like to converse with me ; but 
of love we never spoke. I thought our 
feelings towards one another were 
the same— but oh! the fatal mistake ! 
They were as different as is the thun- 
der-cloud from the softest vapours 
that float athwart a summer sky. Mine 
wanted but tlic touch of jealousy to 
burst out into iiame and agony— hers 
were but the calm sentiments of li- 
king and esteem, if they even went 
thus far. 

“ The Mr II. whom you met the 
other night, came to live in the house. 
How he happened to be received 
there I cannot tell ; for its mistress 
was particular to admit m one that 
was not well recommended ; but he 
came, a^d won from me that which 
1 then found how much I prized. I 
bated him from the momeut 1 saw 
him enter the door. 1 never spoke 
to him — the light scornfulness of bis 
talk made me despise him too much ; 
but he had studied the art of plea- 
si ug womankind, and his personal at- 
tractions made the task all the easier. 


orphan; her father, who was a clergy- I need not go aver the history of his 
man, had been dead a good many attentions to Maria, and the gradual 
years j her mother, who had been, I appearance of her dislike— yes, her 
was to) d, a very accomplished woman, dislike for me. I left the house iu 
dicdalso a short time he fore the young despair. I cared not where I went, 
lady of whom 1 speak had come tolive so that 1 might be alone. T could no . 
with her aunt. 1 heard that much pains longer apply my mind to my accus- 
had been bestowed by her mother tonried avocations. My finances sunk 
upon Maria’s (I mean the young la- in consequence, and 1 therefore con-* 

1 y education ; mid 1 can well be- tented myself with the badly fur- 
lieve lt Never were exquisite beau- nibbed amLwom attended place to 
ty*smd the moxk touching sweetness which yoxrWdsted me on that tin- 
of disposition, fiWe worthy of what- fortunate night. It was the first time 
ever culture could do to adorn them I had been iu society for six months, 
with $11 womanly accomplishments, and I endeavoured to force myself 
Gracefulness hovered about her into spirits fit for it You know the - 
every stepand motion— elegance and rest.” 

gentleness weyo combined m all she M And have you heard*** % j " 
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with some curiosity, * what was the 
result of Mr H/s attentions to this 
young lady?” 

” Nothing — nothing. From the day 
I left the house where then they both 
lived, until this day, I have endea- 
voured to make my heart as it were 
a heart of iron, to all thought of her 
that fascinated, and then repelled 
me.” 

“But think you the designs of ff. 
were honourable ?” 

“ No— I think be sought the tri- 
umph of gaining the affections of so 
lovely a creature, and 1 doubt not he 
succeeded. Perhaps he was wretch 
enough to. aim at the ruin of her 
body apd her soul, for the gratifica- 
tion of lus fiend-like lust; but in. 
that I am full sure he would never 
succeed. Once she knew his impuri- 
ty, she would flee from him as from 
a wild beast; hut her affections may * 
have been won, and then trampled 
upon, and her Heart may have been 
tom and crushed, asaulne has been. 1 * 

I endeavoured to turn my friend’s 
mind to more cheeriug thoughts, and 
then left him, milch interested irrhis 
past story and future fate. 

My affairs about this time called 
mo out of town for a week. The 
first evening fcftet my return I called 
upon R.., whom I had left fast at- 
taining to perfect health. I found 
him with a number of papers on the 
table, at which he had been writing. 
As I ontered, Jie was walking ufftmd 
down the room. He ran to me, and 
shook me earnestly by the hand. 
“ Thank God you are come,” said be. 

“ What is the meaning of this agi- 
tation V* l replied ; “you alarm me.” 

* Listen,” he said ; “ I am going 
to make further demands upon your 
friendship— but first Jet me explain 
what has happened. My cousin, 
Captain M,, came to town yesterday 
morning, and called upon me with 
letters from home* I walked out 
with him to the Park. We. there 


pointedly enough/tbat having agreat 
desire to explain to me what must 
have seemed rude and harsh conduct 
on her part, and that of her in- 
mates, and not knowing where l li- 
ved, she had determined to avail her- 
self of the opportunity of our acci- 
dental meeting, to speak to me. — 
* Youth list have observed, sir/ she 
went on, * that after the unfortunate 
arrival of Mr 11. at my house, our 
manner was soon changed towards 
you.* I had not observed any change 
in the good lady’s manner, for which 
you will easily’ account, but I let her 
proceed without interruption. * The 
fact is, that Mr tl. thought it neces- 
sary to getyqp out of the house, be- 
cause you could understand him, 
and were a check upon him. He told 
us the worst stories of you/ — And 
then, sir, t-he went into a detail of 
slanders that set me mad. She con- 
fessed that she and her niece had be- 
lieved this villain, and bad conse- 
quently treated me w ith coolne$$, to 
induce me to leave the house, A 
month or two, however, discovered 
to them the character of the aban- 
doned libertine they had listened to, 
and he was turned out of the house 
with indignntiou ; the introduction 
he had come with'wajwliscovered to 
be false, though he took care toavoid 
forgery, by making it a verbal on© 
merely, which, with hi* plausible 
maimer, was sufficient. Part of what 
he had said about me was discovered 
to be a lie, ami the rest was not be- 
lieved. * My niece/ said the old 
lady, and with this concluded her 
story, ‘ has scarcely IHd up her head 
since the discovery of the baa© man’s 
infamous intentions/ 

“ You may judge the state of fury 
into which I was driven by this re- 
cital,” continued 11., as ho walked 
about the room in the utmost excite- 
ment. “ 1 joined my cousin, and in- 
stantly asked him to go on my part 
to demand satisfaction of II. The 


ibet this lady in whose house l told 
you I lived when l came to London. 
1 bowedj and intended tohave passed 
on, but she turned hack a step or two 
ftte, end said, * t hat if 1 did not 
&&& he particularly engaged, she 
to apeak a few words to 
my cousin left me, re- 
to join him again in the 
y ***$5?* when 1 was ready. 

told me briefly and 


villain had the insolence to toll him 
that he was glad I was at last ready 
to show myself, as he had been wait- 
ing for some time to make a similar 
demand of me. But why occupy you 
with all this ? It is arranged that we 
meet to-morrow morning id Hyde- 
Park, immediately after six o’clock.” 

I was petrified with surprise and 
grief. “Good God!” I said, “la 
there nothing to be done to avert 
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tills? Why should you expose your 
life to the fire of one who has thus 
injured you V* 

* There is no other method to wipe 
out the stain,” he answered passion- 
ately, “ but at all events it must be 
done. I may not, and I cannot rea- 
son now. I have a request, and 
whether 1 shall ever make another I 
know not You see these papers — -I 
shall seal them up to-night ; if I fall, 
let therm be conveyed tomy brother, 
— and you will say to my mother, — 
but that way madness lies, or some- 
thing worse, a faltering of the man 
within me. You will do what I ask 
— I know you wi^. And now — for 
I must sit dmvn to write again — now 
farewell! God bless you — forgive 
me all this trouble.” 

He wrung my hand — I promised, 
— i hardly knew what I did, or where 
1 stood. 

41 Farewell !” he said 3gain. 

u No,” 1 replied, 41 say gopd-night. I 
will be on, or near the ground, to- 
morrow morning.” .h 

“ Thanks, thanks — more than I 
can utter,” he said ; “ 1 wished it, but 
dared not ask it — good-night ! ” o , 

That night 1 did not sleep. I knew 
not what to do. 1 thought a hun- 
dred times of going to the police, 
but was deterred by fear that in so 
doing I was betraying my friend's 
honour, and leaving him open to the 
further sneers and calumnies of his 
Adversary. Morning came at length. 
Jt was the middle of March; a cold 
dry black wind blew in my face as I 
went forth, the sky was scowling, 
and gloomy forebodings took pos- 
session of ’my soul. As l reached 
Hyde Park, the gates were just open- 
ing. Boon after, two carriages pass- 
ed; I followed them as closely as I 
could, and reached the ground just 
ns the two combatants were led to 
their respective places by their se- 
conds* 1 saw th« seif-confiding air, 
the cool, demoniac pride in superior 
skill, which appeared in the face 
and whole deportment of H. He 
took hie* attitude with the air of 
au officer saluting on parade. K. 
was perfectly steady, but with an air 
of deep seriousness, far beyond that 
of his adversary. The seconds left 
them — the moment of suspense was 
agonising. Theword wasgivea— they 
fi«sd, and my Mend ft. tottered *m 
fell to the ground, never torise again. 
1 dear to him, and filing myself 


down beside him, raising his head 
with my arm. The ball had struck 
him, as if directed with the most 
murderous duel list’s aim, between 
the lowest rib and the hip joint. He 
was bleeding inwardly, the damp of 
death was already on bis face, and 
the glassiness of his eye shewed that 
It was soon to close for ever. Oh! 
horrible, horrible, is such a sight. 
He held out a hand to me, ana to his 
cousin, and murmured, “ I expected it 
would end thus;” then disengaginghfe 
hand from me, he put it in his bosom, 
and pulled forth two little packets# 

* These, these,” he faltered, 41 for my 
sister and my mo——* Oh God ! be ' 
merciful— comfort her, comfort her, 
my friend — farewell!” The blood 
gushed up his throat, from the in- 
ward wound. I can describe no 
more ; we boreaway the lifeless body 
from the ground. 

Who thall paint, or by whfcfc sitni- 
11 tude shall* be conveyed even A 
slight idea of the misery unutterable 
— the tearless agony — the swelling 
of the heart t iai will not burst and 
end the pain — the burning sword 
within the bosom, that tortures but 
will not kill— the intensity of grief 
that overwhelmed thafwidowed mo- 
ther, when by cautious and slow de- 
grees the full extent of her calamity 
was made known to her ? Her el- 
dest born, that first lay upon her 
bosofas and drew suck— her consola- 
tion in her former great sorrow — her 
hope, her pride, her joy ; lie whom she 
had lately watched* upon his bed of 
sickness, and had seen snatched from 
the jaws of death; he to whose re- 
nown she looked as the honour of 
her old age, was dead! dead! and 
lost to her — to aliquot by th© visita- 
tion of God, but by the hand of a 
villain who had slandered him, and 
before whom he then stood up to be 
slain ! Many a night in darkness Sfc© 
paced about her room, trying to say* 
*' Thy will he done,l) Loral” but 
the words stuck in her throat, for 
she could not reconcile her" soul to 
what had happened. At length, how- 
ever, came tears and resignation, and 
she contflpsed before high Heaven, 
that her heart had been too proud of 
her sou, and that the chastisement, 
hitter, bitter as it was, and almost 
killing, yet was just Nor was she 
left without comfort and support, 
ftetec before bid she Mt m its 
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Sf?+ t? 06 )? 6 ^ spirit of rested and tr$e4” I observed, with 


t^ ftohle girl her daughter, wbe, 
M loveliness, aud pity, 
a*$ affection, tended her in her dis- 
tress, end hidher own griefs, (Weep- 
ing m secret,) that she might the bet- 
ter support her mother. 

* There was but one of the family 
whose heart was not softened by this 
terrible visitation. It was the bro- 
ther, to whom my unfortunate friend 
had written a long account of the 
whole course of affairs which Jed to 
the duel. To sav he had loved the 
brother he had thus cruelly lost, is 
nothing— -he idolized hiui — he was 
his guide, his instructor, hi* ft lend. 
If Richard R. -had had a thousand 
lives, he would have given them all, 
to sare that which was lost. The 
death of Charles utterly changed his 
nature in an hour. He read the long 
letter which had been written for 
him, and thenceforward, he seemed 
as a man of iron, or marble. He came 
to town immediately, nod as soqn as 
his brother’s funeral was over, ashed 
me, with a stern coolness that amazed 
me, a number of questions about H. 

I could tell him very little beyond 
what the reader of these pages is 
acquainted with, except that imme- 
diately after the duel he had set off 
for France. In two or three days 
Richard R. came back to me. 

4t I have found out a good deal 
about that murderer/’ he said ; “ he 
» in Paris, and will be back in two 
months, if it seems safe for him then 
to return. 01 course no impedi- 
ment will ho placed in his way. I 
hare found out too, that for six 
weeks preceding my brother's mur- 
«fer t he went every second day to a 
shooting exercise ground, aud prac- 
tised with tbtypstoj ; he was sure of 
bittitig any thfbg.” AU this was said 
with a dry fierceness that confound- 
ed me. “Farewell/’ said he, protis- 
ta# *07 hand in his iron grasp, “ I 
shall come back to town in two 
mouths, and shall then see you.” 

I «Mr him before that time, when 
I Visited his mother, but his manner 
was still the same. At the end of 

* thf4*vo months he came to London. 

• lha first salutations w^re over, 
Sg'JV'te mdd, “ returned toLon- 

> How dh you know ?” J asked/ 
Itayp had him watched/* he re- 


some anxiety. 

u No/’ he answered ; " arrested 
I do mean ha shall be, but not tried 
— -at least not at any earthly bar/* 

<e Good heaven ! what do you 
mean to do ?” 1 said ; “ I do not un- 
derstand you ; what do you mean to 
do with respect to him r” 

To kill him/’ ho answered with 
frightful distinctness, and ground 
his teeth, as if he were in imagina- 
tion tra™ ,! -~ i s— 


• fm mea^the^tehave him' or- 


r him to death. 

I was dreadfully shocked. I fer.r- 
ed he had lost his senses, and bis 
look did not tend to expel the idea 
—his hair had in two months chan- 
ged from black to grey— his eyes 
flamed with revenge and defiance ; 
his noble features — for he was one 
of the handsomest men l ever saw- 
had all lost their former expression 
of tranquillity and sweetness. He 
moved towards the door, hut turning 
round, aud, I suppose, observing my 
surprise and horror, he said, 41 1 will 
not "Marinate him — [will bring him 
into the field, or beat him to death 
in the public streets with my stick, 
as I would a mad dog;”— and as he 
uttered these words, he struck his 
stick with such violence against the 
floor, that it shlvered^jike pipe- clay, 
and fell out of his hands in frag- 
ments. 

I started up. M You do not know 
what you are doing/’ I said ; " you 
have%o chance with him— you your- 
self told me what a shot he was, and 
you have no chance hut that of being 
killed, and your mother will bre&ic 
her heart.” 

** 1 can feel hut one thing/* ho 
answered, “ and that is, that I shall 
kilt him. Look you, this day two 
months I had never fired a pistol but 
two or three times in my life, but 
when a brother is murdered it is 
time to learn. I kave learned, and 
maik you any inch of space upon 
that knife/* ho coutinued, pointing 
to one which lay on the table, “and 
upon the edge within that inch of 
space, I will split five bullets out of 
su, at twelve paces/* 

Before I was able to address to 
him any observation in return, he 
had walked away. 

Ere three days had passed, be 
had publicly proclaimed before a 
whole company where 


II. 


that Ur II., whom they sat beside,* 
was a hat and a slanderer. J 



ISSil ' > fie Brother* ' 1 , 


hoard of it the same evening and 
that a meeting' had been arranged to 
take place, out of town, the next 
morning but one* l determined 4 
that there should be no hesitation 
on my part about applying to the 
police this time, and had arranged, 
before I went to bed, that both par- 
ties should be taken up at nine 
o'clock the next morning. 

It was now the height of summer, 
and the mornings were beautiful. I 
got up early, as" was my custom, and 
walked out between five and six 
o’clock towards Km ightsh ridge. As 
J passed the Park gate, I saw, to my 
horror and amazement, n carriage 
pass with H. in it, and two others, 
and in a minute after, another ra- 
pidly followed, in which 1 recog- 
nised Richard H. The fact was, that 
after having settled the day follow- 
ing but one, as a blind to all but the 
parties concerned, they had agreed 
that the very next morning" they 
should meet in Hyde Park. ,*I look- 
ed about for assistance, but could 
see none, and, like a distracted man, 

I ran to the very spot where the 
former duel lnd been fought. As 
I went very quickly, and across 
the ground, I gamed upon the second 
carriage, which had to go round by 
the road, and when I arrived at 
the spot, H. was bathing bis right 
arm with cold water. The morning 
was so warm, that it appeared he 
found it expedient to steady the 
muscles by cooling them. 

“ Hold, murderous wretch ! ” I 
cried ; but just then the second car- 
riage drove up, aud Richard R., with 
a military friend, alighted. It was 
in vain to expostulate; both parties 
were determined to fight, and they 
took their ground. Never were 
two finer-looking men set opposite 
to one another for a deadly purpose. 
Richard II., the moment he took his 
ground, fell into a position like a 
soldier mounting guard* and stood 
firm as a piece of iron, coolly look* 
hig at the spot where his antagonist 
stood. 1 thought that for a moment 
something like an appearance of ter- 
ror crept over H.’s countenance, but 
it soon gave way to the expression 
of cool Satanic hate. The pistols 
were handed to the duellists. I Stood 
transfixed with 1 know not what of 
horror and fear. I could not look 
away, and yet it seamed as If my 
eyeballs would In looking at 
ih e combatants. ft. looked 


at the pistol as be took it, and the 
slightest imaginable trace of a bitter 
smile played about his mouth. The 
pistols were raised -^thO word u Sre,” 
had hardly reached me when both 
pistols went off* Merciful heaven! 
li. leaped into the air, as it seem- 
ed to me, the height of himself, and 
fell upon the earth as lifeless as the 
earth on which he fell. Richard R. 
stood still, as though he were an iron 
statue. He had sent his bullet into 
the ear of his antagonist, and right 
through his brain. 

I rushed up to him. “ Is not this 
horrible!*’ 1 said. 

“ Very/ 1 he replied ; “ but do 
not think me unfeeling that I con- 
template it without emotion. This 
sight has been constantly before 
me for the last sixty or seventy 
days and nights. I felt and knew 
that I Was to do this, aud I have 
seen many a time, or it seems to 
me that 1 have seen all- that I now 
see* before me — that miserable man 
dead, in this very place where my 
brother was slain, and you to whom 
I speak, beside me. And now my 
work is done. My brother died here, 
and now 1 can weep for him.” And 
be bowed his head upon my shoul- 
der, aud wept as a strong mau weeps, 
when his grief can thus find vent 

It appeared probable that close 
together as the two shots appeared 
to be, Richard R. had fired first, 
and to the immeasurably short pe- 
riod of time which his fire had pre- 
ceded that of his antagonist, he owed 
the preservation of his life. As 
H.’s pistol was levelled, it seem- 
ed certain that the ball would take 
effect under his adversary’s arm; 
but before the charge had left tho 
muzzle of the pistol* he had doubt- 
less received the death-Bhot in his 
brain, and his weapon fell a little, 
for the ball went through the legs 
of Richard R.*s trowsers, but with- 
out giving him even a scratch; 

In three days from that awful 
morning, R. was on the Conti- 
nent, where he lived in deep retire- 
ment for two years. For more than 
a year his mother did not know the 
real reason of hi« going abroad, 
though she had- heard that he who 
slew her son* had fallen In a ahmhw 
manner himself. 

Wmalfciehatd dld*eturn, \%.fm 
to call mo brother, $o which film t 
fcad aeqMred * 

matrimonial. •, ' 
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The bitterness of Irish party with- 
in the, Iwt thirty years has extin* 
guiebed the national character. . All 
the humour, the gay peculiarities 
the eccentric animation, are covered 
with a mask, worn Hke the high- 
wayman’s crape, for the purpose of 
rapine. The oJd recollections of the 
land are to he found now only in 
books. The faithful attachment of 
the tenant to his landlord is changed 
into conspiracy against his bouse; 
the uadoubting reliance of the land- 
lord on the attachment of his tenant, 
in now to he judged of only by the 
watch which he is compelled to 
keep on every movement or pea- 
santry. The Protestant minister, 
no longer capable of exercising Hos- 
pitality to his neighbours, or charity 
to the poor, is now starved by die 
dishonest refusal of his right, or 
hunted from the country for de- 
manding it. 

The populace are the masters ; and 
they have the full benefit of their 
mastery, in vulgar praises of their 
virtue, and in the general flight of 
their landlords; in flagrant incite- 
ments to revolt, and in the hourly 
decay of their means of subsistence ; 
5n the simultaneous discovery of 
their claim to all power, and in the 
growing and inevitable pauperism of 
the community. Yet the fertility of 
tie soil has undergone no change; 
Ireland produces enough for twice 
her population, aud could pitoduee 
enough for ten times more. In the 
midet 0 this bounty of Providence, 
the mischief df man interferes ; the 
politician puts the newspaper into 
the hands of the peasant, that he 
s$ay thereafter put the pike ; and the 
** Son of the Green Isle,’ 1 as the po- 
litician fondly names Him, begins his 
career by agitation, to finish it by 

* it*is some consolation to turn from 
»f Popish liberty, when 


to shoot his landlord, unless that 
landlord Is an orator, a Papist, and a 
rebel, to those days of Protestant 
tyranny, when men were fed, if they 
were not harangued ; when the pea- 
sant was clothed and housed, if he 
were not regaled with the knowledge 
that he was the lord of the soil ; and 
when men laughed, and sported, had 
their jest, and enjoyed their holiday, 
if they had not the supreme honour 
of clubbing their last farthing for an 
exported generation of orators in St 
Stephen’s. One of the conspicuous 
characters of those past days was the 
Lord Mountmorris, who is charac- 
teristically introduced as the inmate 
of a Dublin boarding-house for young 
students and templars. His peerage 
did not prevent him from housing 
himself in this moderate establish* 
rnent, nor his personal dignity from 
furnishiug its society with some very 
amusing caricatures of the original 
Irish Noble. Sir J. Harrington de- 
scribes him to the life, as a very 
clever and well-informed, but eccen- 
tric personage, perpetually display- 
ing tue most curious contrasts, among 
which ostentation and parsimony 
were chiefly remarkable. Reconsider- 
ed hinj&dt by far the greatest politi- 
cian in Europe, to which he added, 
in his own opinion, the fame of a 
first-rate orator. The lattei distinc- 
tion was one which his Lordship was 
peculiarly anxious to sustain, and 
which once brought him into the 
dilemma, of which there have been 
so many instances iu the annals of 
ambitious oratory. Some topic whioh 
peculiarly stimulated his fancy, had 
induced him to prepare a florid ha* 
rangue for the House of Lords. To 
save time, it was sent to a favourite 
newspaper, decorated with those in- 
terstitial ornaments of “ Hear! hear ! 
Loud cheers, and vehement applause” 
which are supposed to be so essen- 
tial to the triumph of modern elo- 
quence* It happened that the House 
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broke up without a debate* The 
noble lord’s rambling recollection 
was diverted to some other subject ; 
the rapid operations of the press 
were forgotten; and on the break* 
fast-tables of Dublin appeared next 
morning, to the astonishment of his 
Lordship, and the infinite mirth of 
every one else, his unspoken, spoken 
speech, in all the glories of prema- 
ture fame. But even, this unclouded 
genius had now and then his troubles 
of a more commonplace order. 

“ One day after dinner, he Bee us- 
ed rather less communicative than 
usual, but not less cheerful. He 
took out his watch, made a speech, 
as customary ; drank his tipple, as he 
denominated his brandy and water, 
but seemed rather impatient* At 
length, a loud knock announced 
somebody of consequence, and the 
Marquis of Ely was named. Lord 
Mountmorris rose with his usual 
ceremony, made a very low bow to 
tbe company, looked again at his 
watch, repeated his conye, and made 
his exit lie entered the coach 
where Lord Ely was waiting, and 
away they drove. Kyle, (the master 
of the house,) a most curious man, 
instantly decided that a duel was in 
agitation, and turned pale, at the 
dread of losing eo (joed a lodger! 
Lieutenant Gam Johnson (a naval 
officer dependent on his Lordship) 
was of the same opinion, and equal- 
ly distressed by tbe fear of losing his 
Lordship’s interest for a frigate. Each 
snatched up his hat, and with the ut- 
most expedition followed the coach. 
1 was also rather desirous to see the 


bad received a bullet from live Ho- 
nourable Francis Holy Hutchinson, 
(late Collector for Dublin,) on the 
right side, directly under his pis- 
tol arm. The peer had staggered, 
and now reposed at his length on 
the greensward, when 1 certainly 
thought ail was over with him* I 
stood snugly all the. time behind my 
tree ; not wishing to have any thing 
to do with the coroner’s inquest, 
which I considered inevitable* To 
my astonishment, however, I saw my 
Lord arise, slowly but gracefully, 
and after some colloquy the combat- 
ants bowed to each other, and sepa- 
rated. My Lord got back to his 
coach with aid, it not in as good 
health, certainly with as high a cha- 
racter for heroisrft as when he left it. 
But never did than enjoy a wound 
more sincerely. It was little more 
than, a contusion, though twenty 
graina^more of powder would pro- 
bably have effectually laid his Lord- 
ship to rest on the field of batde. 
He kept his chamber a month, and 
was inconceivably gratified by the 
number of enquiries daily made re- 
specting his health; boasting ever 
after of the profusion of friends who 
thus proved their solicitude. His 
answer, from first to last, was * no 
better.’ To speak the truth, one-half 
of the querists were sent in jocu- 
larity, by those who knew his passion 
for public sympathy. 

w But this Cervmtic Lord was not 
the only ornament of the House of 
Peers. He had his rivals; one of 
these was the late Earl of Kilkenny, 
as memorable for his lawsuits as for 


fun, as Lieutenant Gam, though with 
a sigh, Called it, and made the best 
of my way after the two mourners ; 
.not, however, hurrying myself so 
much, as, while they kept the coach 
in view, 1 was content with keeping 
them in sight. Our pursuit exceed- 
ed a mile, when, in the distance, I 
perceived that the coach had stopped 
at Donny brook-fair Green, where, 
on every eighth of June, many an 
eye seems to mourn in raven grey 
for tfm broken skull that had pro- 
tected it from expulsion. I took my 
time, as l was uowsure of my game, 
and had just reached the field, when 
I heard the firing. I then ran be- 
hind alarge tree fo observe further. 

u Lieutenant Gam and Kyle had 
gown toward tfri spot, aid had 

- nmmr ftpiM mm *»y who 


bis belligerency. This peer’s con- 
trivances for first getting rid of the 
lawsuits and then of the lawyers, 
deserve to figure among the curiosi- 
ties of the human mind Like many 
other proprietors in the county which 
supplies his tide, his Lordship was 
much troubled with that national 
disease, tardy payment of his rents. 
The generality of landlords in earlier 
days took them as they could get 
them ; and desultory and dilatory as 
tbe expedient was, it somehow or 
other succeeded tolerably in the, end. 
The tenant grew ash&ned of never 
or fook a \jU of punctuality 
for the mere whim of the thing; J* 
.other cases die tenant seldom suf- 
fered. The landlord did without the 
rent until he broke Ms neck over a 
' -she in p 
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the heroic way of his fathers in sin- in exited. He devised a new mode of 
gle COmbat, and then the executors carrying on his lawsuits. Not daring, 
threw the estate into Chancery, by as he said, to trust his attorney out of 
way of settling all claims; or it fell h is sight, he engaged a ciientless at- 
ittfb the hands of the family attorney, torn ay, named Egan, as his working 
who suddenly discovered that lie solicitor, at a very liberal yearly sti- 
had a mortgage on it, of which * not pend ; upon the express terms of his 
a shilling interest had ever been paid undertaking no other business what* 
from the first signing and sealing.* ever, and holding his office hi hia 
Thus, in some way or other, while Lordship's house, and under his own 
the high contracting parties were direction. He next applied to Mr 
threatening each oilier with ven- Fletcher (afterwards Judge) and to 
geance by sword and pen, the little rayself, requesting an interview; in 
holders held on, waiting for the de- which he informed ns of his situation, 
vision of the fray that was never to that there were generally eight or tea 
be decided ; till they too died, and counsel pitted against him ; but that 
left the mutter to be settled by their be would have much more reliance 
heirs, aud the landlord to get what on the advice and punctual attend* 
he could out of. their bodies, for ance of tv:o certain, than of ten atnig- 
those by this time constituted the gling gentlemen ; and that, under tiio 
only available property of the heir, full conviction that one of us, at least. 
But such, it must be acknowledged, would always attend the Court when 
were extreme case*; and the time his causes came on, and not leave 
was when there were few happier him in the. lurch, as he had often 
landlords and few more willing ten- been left, be had directed his atior- 
ants than the Irish. Paying to the day ney to mark on our two briefs ten 
was certainly not among the failings times the amount of tvhat the fees 
of the national character at any time, should be on the other side. * Be- 
But what they could not give in mo- cause,* said he, f if you don’t attend, 
ney they gave in what is better, zeal, to a certainty 1 must engage ten coun- 
kindliness of heart, and fidelity that sel, as well as my opponents.’ The 
would follow the master to the death, singularity of the proposal set ns 
The landlords now get better rents, laughing, in which his Lordship 
where they get them at all ; and some- joined. 

times see the rent-day followed by the “ Fletcher nml I accepted the offer, 

conflagration of their own houses.” We did punctually and zealously at- 
But the Earl of Kilkenny was not tend those numerous trials, and were 
one of those heavy spirits who are most liberal ly fee'd; but most unsue- 
content to follow in the track of the cessful, being never able to gaiu a 
age. He led the way; and deter- single cause, verdict, or motion for 
mined to make his tardy tenantry our client. The principle of strict 
comprehend as much of the law of justice certainly was with his Lord- 
tbe land as was to be taught by civil ship ; but certain formalities of the 
action. Accordingly, he commenced law were against him; he had, in fact, 
huits against a whole posse of liis adopted an absolute mode of pro- 
iVieipe-coated debtors. The debtors of ceediug, as a short cut." 
course made a prodigious clamour, His Lordship's character as a man 
an effect which follows on all occa- of genius has been already stated, 
rions In Ireland, and of course had And in what is genius more 
the popular feeling entirely on their coverable, than in fertility of re- 
fcidd, as is the me in all instances of sources? Finding the law uafavour- 
owlng money. They soon found an able, he was not dispirited, but had 
attorney to conduct their defence, in recourse to that system of nettling 
the hope of fleecing a Lord. Aud he contested rights which came before 
was now plunged into a sea of liiiga- law; from Themis he appealed to 
tion, fa which one billow seemed to Bellona. The fashion was national, 
eueceed another, until the Earl was yet he distinguished his perform- 
at once out of his depth and oufc«of ances by a flight above nationality. 
hf« wit®. His expedient on this dc- Even his pistoling was «&ro*]rh4. 
c&stan, however, shewed a man who This produced some most extraor 
thought for himself- * His Lordship,” dinary scenes, 
as Sir Jonah,, who was one of bis w Perceiving himself foiled, be de* 

counsel, says, " was dreadfully tor- tennined to take another course 
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quite out of our line, namely, tofujht 
it out, muzzle to muzzle, with the 
Attorney and all the Counsel an the 
other side! His first procedure ou 
this determination was a direct chal- 
lenge from his Lordship to the At- 
torney, Mr Bali. It was accepted, 
and a duel immediately followed, in 
which my Lord got the worst of 
it. He was wounded by the attor- 
ney at each shot, the first taking 
place in his right arm, which proba- 
bly saved the solicitor, as his Lord- 
ship was a most accurate mai Usman. 
The noble challenger received a se- 
cond bullet in his side, lmt the 
wound was not dangerous. The at- 
torney's skin remained quite whole.” 

Strange as this commencement 
wait, the principle was followed 
up with equal eccentricity. The 
taetique of rebutting actions at law 
by actions iu the field, ami retorting 
the pen by the pistol, was pursued 
without deviation or delay, and his 
Lordship found the enemy's barris- 
ters as ready to answer to his suit 
in arms as the chivalrous and lucky 
solicitor. “My Lord and the attor- 
ney having been thus disposed of 
for the time being, the Honourable. 
Somerset Butler, his Loidship’s son, 
now took the field, aud proceeded 
according to duo lorm, by a chal- 
lenge to" Mr Peter Btmovves, the 
senior of the adversaries' counsel, 
now Judge Commissioner of Insol- 
vents, The invitation not being re- 
fused, the combat took place, one 
chilly morning, near Kilkenny. So- 
merset knew his business well. But 
Peter had yet had no practice in 
that lino of litigation, being good- 
tempered and peaceable. Few per- 
sons feel too warm on such occa- 
sions, of a cold morning ; and Peter 
formed no exception to the general 
rule. An old woman who sold 
spiced gingerbread-nuts in the street 
they passed through, accosted the 
party, extolling her spiced nuts to 
the skies, as being fit to warm any 
gentleman’s stomach as well as a 
dram. Peter bought a pennyworth 
by the advice of his second, Dick 
Waddy, a well-known attorney in 
his day, and duly receiving the 
change of his sixpence, inarched off 
to the scene of action, munching his 
gingerbread. Preliminaries being 
soon arranged, the pistols given, the 
step* measured, the filets hammered, 
and tSm featfc«^-aprfogs set, Somer- 


set, a fine, dashing young fellow, 
full of spirit activity and animation, 
after making a few graceful attitudes, 
and slapping his arms together, 
as hackney* coach men do in frosty 
Weather to make their fingers sup- 
ple, gave elderly Peter, who was no 
posture* master, but little time to 
take his fighting position. In fact, 
lie had scarcely raised his pistol to 
a wabbling level, before Somerset’s 
ball came crack dash against Peter’s 
body. The halfpence rattled In 
his pocket. Peter dropped; Dick 
Waddy roared murder, and called 
out to Surgeon Pack. Peter’s clothes 
were ripped up, aud Pack, secundum 
errtrm, examined tho wound. Some- 
thing like a black spot designated 
tho part where blue lead had pene- 
trated the abdomen. The doctor 
shook his head, and pronounced but 
one short word — * Mortal.’ It was, 
however, more expressive than a 
long speech. Peter groaned, his 
friend Waddy began to think about 
tl»e coroner, his brother barristers 
sighed heavily, and Peter was sup- 
posed to be departing, whoa Sur- 
geon Pack, after another * fatal ta- 
king leave of Peter, and leaning bis 
band upon the glass to assist him in 
rising, felt something hard, took it 
up, aud looked at it curiously. The 
spectators dosed-in the circle, to 
see Peter die. The patient turned 
his expiring eye towards the sur- 
geon, as much as to say, ‘ Good by 
to you all;’ when, lo I the doctor 
held up to the astonished assembly 
the identical bullet , which, having 
rattled among the heads, and harps, 
and gingerbread- nuts in Peter’s 
waistcoat pocket, had flattened its 
own body on the surface of a penny, 
and left hia Majesty’s bust distinctly 
imprinted in black and blue shading 
on Ins subject’s carcass. Peter’s 
heartbeat high ; and finding that his 
gracious Sovereign and the ginger- 
bread had saved bis life, lost as little 
time as possible in rising from the 
sod. A bandage was applied round 
his body, and In a short time, he was 
able, though, of course, he had no 
reason to be twerwilHng, to renew 
the combat. 

** Hia Lordship having now, on his 
part, recovered from the Attorney s 
wounds, considered it high jhne to 
recommence hostilities, according lo 
fits , original plan of the, campon? 
end m ef^gement Immediately 
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suafoedfofeWftji between him and 
the jfota ; Counsellor John Byrne, 
KtejgV Counsel, end next in rotation 
of Shi learned adversaries. His 
Lordship was much pleased with 
the spot upon which his son had hit 
Counsellor Peter, and resolved to 
select the same for a hit on Coun- 
sellor John. The decision appeared 
to he judicious, arid, as if the pistol 
Itself could not he ignorant of its 
destination, (for it was the same,) it 
sent a bullet to the identical level ; 
and Counsellor Byrne's carcass re- 
ceived precisely a similar compli- 
ment with Counsellor Burrowes’s ; 
with this difference, that as the 
former had no gingerbread-nuts, the 
matter appeared more serious. I 
asked him, during his illness, how 
he Felt when he received the crack; 
he answered— just as if he had been 
punched by tbe main-mast of a man- 
of-war! Certainly a grand* simile; 
but bow far my friend Byrne was 
enabled to form the comparison, he 
never divulged to me.” 

Monstrous as all this was, and im- 
plying nearly as much extravagance 
on the side of his Majesty's Counsel 
learned in the law, as on that of the 
wild peer and his wild offspring, the 
business went on. Ilis Lordship had 
another son, and by him the cause of 
the family was now to be sustained. 
" My Lord, having got through two 
counsellors, and his sou a third, it 


didly informed him that he could, 
have hut little chance, the Honour- 
able Pierce befog one of the most 
resolute of a courageous family, and 
quite an undeviating marksman; that 
he had, besides, a hot, persevering, 
thirsty spirit, which a little fighting 
would never quench : and as Dick 
was secretly informed that he would, 
to a certainty, be forced to battle, 
it befog his turn , and his speedy 
dissolution befog nearly as certain, 
he was recommended to settle all 
his worldly concerns without delay. 

“ But it was to be otherwise. Fate 
took Dick's part, and decided that 
there was to be no coroner's inquest 
held on his body* The Honourable 
Pierce injudiciously put bis onus on 
Dick in open court before the Judge. 
Au uproar ensued, and tbe Honour- 
able Pierce hid himself under the 
table. However, the Sheriff lugged 
him out, ami prevented that encoun- 
ter effectually. Pierce, with great 
difficulty, escaped immediate incar- 
ceration, on giving his honour never 
to meddle with Dick or his members 
for three years, commencing from 
the day of his onus. This was an in- 
terruption which the Kilkenny family 
could not have foreseen. And atlength 
his Lordship, finding that neither the 
laws of the land, nor those of battle, 
were likely to adjust affairs to his 
satisfaction, suffered them to termi- 
nate with the three duels." 


became the duty of Captain Pierce 
Butler, brother to Somerset, to take 
bis turn in the list. The barriateis 
now began not much to relish this 
species of argument, and a gentle- 
man who followed next but one on 
{he list, owned fairly to me, that he 
* would rather be on our side of the 
question. But it was determined by 
opr noble client, as soon as the first 
series of combats should be finished, 
to begin a new one, till he and the 
h<k had tried the mettle or ‘ touched 
the inside' of nil the remaining bar- 
risters. DictftJufrmetfs, a very good- 
bumoufed, popular, lisping, dapper 
little pleader, was next on the fist; 
end the Honourable Bierce Butler, 
stogfiterer, was ad vised, 
'*1 sake, to, put what Is 
4gM§$£ the onus on that gentleman, 
m4 thereby force him to become the 
diallengor ; which, he was told, by 
his wirftpf^L #$ykj#*v would oowi- 
#e crime of kfilfog 

Um I PW* ^ m& $w 


But the Peerage of Ireland was by 
no means exhausted of its oddity even 
when the Kilkenny dynasty disap- 
peared from the scene. The noble 
family of the Stratftq*d«, who once 
figured largely in Irish high life, 
would deserve a sketch by tile histo- 
riographer of any St Luke's under 
the moon. The Irish braia is un- 
doubtedly different in its construc- 
tion from all other national brains, 
and one of the evidences is its ex- 
traordinary amalgamation of Law and 
Duelling, The examples which have 
been just given, are merely passing 
instances of the permanent million. 
To oilier men's, minds the logic of 
the courts has its natural line of 
demarcation from 4i dead levels," 
“ muzz le to muzzle," and the other 
technicals of the field ; tbe lingering 
process of the one, and the rapid de- 
cision of the other; the pacific acri- 
mony of contending lawyers, and 
the angry courtesy of champions 
powisg to each Other at the 
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of fifteen paces, are perfectly divided the provision* of the preceding one? 
in the apprehension of the more tardy Thu*, if desirous of obtaining a lady’* 
intellects beyond the borders of the hand, he made a will in her favour, 
« Gem of the Ocean,” But within and let her find it by accident.” 
those borders the connexion was es- Whether this were the final charm 


tablished by all the rules of indige- 
nous reason. The lawsuit and the 
duel were distinguished from each 
other, only as the fire-act comedy is 
from the farce of one. It was the 
more expanded form of that which 
constituted the national occupation ; 
and as no man could be a gentleman 
without having exhibited his con- 
tempt for the laws in the field, so 
no man could be satisfied with his 
personal career, unless it was di- 
versified with a routine of appeals 
to the laws in every court where a 
plaintiff and defendant might be 
turned alike into beggars. The pre- 
sent propensities of Ireland differ 
from those ancient ones, yet more in 
their form than in their spirit. The 
private love of lawsuits has magni- 
fied itself into one great popular liti- 
gation against all that takes the name 
of English authority or Irish govern- 
ment; and the original fondness for 
individual performances on the hair 
trigger is now invigorated and am- 
plified into popular i iot, where it eau 
display its tastes at its ease, and popu- 
lar conspiracy where it cannot, the 
spirit not being in the least diminish- 
ed in either case, but the whole form- 
ing a national preparative for a fu- 
rious and general explosion of civil 
war. 

Robert Stratford, Earl of Aid- 
borough, was a collection of qualities 
that would have delighted a drama- 
tist Crafty and simple, bold and 
timid, witty and absurd, possessing 
a great variety of information, yet 
often ludicrously ignorant. Shak- 
speare might have cut him up at 
once into Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Parol lew, and Fahrtaff. He was called 
the Lord of ,<r a Hundred Wills,” from 
a propensity which alone was suffi- 
ciently indicative of the compound of 
subtlety and simplicity which formed 
this miscellany of a mam w It 
a genera] n$e with" him to m%ke a 
will or codicil in favour of any per- 
son with whom Ire was* desirous of 
carrying a point; taking especial 
nare that the party should he ac- 
quainted wl$h hie proceeding. No 
was the endac- 


of his marriage, he at length suc- 
ceeded on a scale which must have 
gratified his regard for money and 
For alliance in a remarkable degree. 
He won and wedded the grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Chandos, 
with a dower of L.50,000, enough to 
have purchased the fee-simple of an 
Irish principality. His successor, 
Earl John, was equally amusing in 
his peculiarities, equally shrewd and 
simple, equally narrow and extrava- 
gant, equally dexterous in laying 
traps for other men, and equally 
apt to entangle himself in the first 
that was set before him. The first 
act of his successor was to impeach 
the sanity of Earl Robert. On 
this occasion fifty-one wills were 
produced of his Lordship’s inditing, 
front which the counsel on one side 


proposed to establish the fact that he 
was mad, and the counsel on the 
other side that lie was sane. The 
quantity of provisions, the contradic- 
tions, the verbal oxttavagauces, were 
a strong hold for the insanity; yet 
the skill, the knowledge of nature, 
the humour, and the general cajoling 
of mankind, which the same docu- 
ments exhibited, were equally irre- 
sistible in the hands of the opposing 
counsel. The Bench and the bystan- 
ders enjoyed an unrivalled treat, 
but the Jury were prodigiously per- 
plexed. At length they decided the 
case on the known character of the 
man, and brought in a verdict of 
sane, on the expressive ground , " that 
all knew that lie was more knave 
than fool.” 


But he distinguished himself still 
more in a contest wiih that very re- 
markable man, Lord Clare, the 
Chancellor. Lord Aldborough bad, 
among his predominant fancies, one 
which, as men who know the world 
say, is, in itself, evidence of unSbufid 
mind, — a fondness for building. In 
the indulgence of this passion, he 
had purchased a fragment of ground 
in the most unsightly and desolaje 
*$0}n the suburbs, no actual marsh, 
ap# there erected a very sbfwy 
raansioD, with a chapel fe» one'wieg, 
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acted as a capital advertisement for a cellor; and, without delay, fell io 
village pedagogue, As an additional composing a book against the appel- 
iustance of. the oddity of the man, lant jurisdiction, and its chief xni- 
affceir having expended twenty or nister, contemptuous alike of the 
thirty thousand pounds in the build- principle, the practice, and the mau, 
iug, the spirit of parsimony again and insisting that “ it was a total 
had the ascendant, and a corner of abuse of justice to bo obliged to ap- 
tha' ground, not actually occupied by peal to a prejudiced man against bis 
the house, was sold to a carpen- own prejudices, and particularly in 
ter, who immediately established Ids the instance of the existing Chan- 
trade upon the spot, and while his ccllor, who was notorious for being 
piles of slit deal made a most un- unforgiving to those who vexed him; 
sightly flanker to the handsome man- few Lords attending to hear the 
siou, kept up, with his sawing and cause, and such as did being not 
hammering, a perpetual diu, that much the wiser for the hearing, it 
must have driven any man but a mad being the province of counsel to 
Lord out of his senses. But the grie- puzzle, not to inform noblemen.” 
vance of the carpenter was not In the course of his publication ho 
enough to grow out of this tenement, humorously stated a case in point, 
i A portion of the ground belonged to in which ho himself had been an 
one of the Bercsford family, then actor when travelling in Holland, 
very powerful, deeply engrossed in %l He was going to Amsterdam in a 
the politics which his Lordship dis* trekschuit, the skipper of which be* 
liked, nod closely allied to the ("ban- jug a ven/ gnat rogue, extorted from 
cellar, whom he very thoroughly him for his passage much more than 
hated. To law the parties went he had a right to claim. My Lord 
without delay. The cause was in expostulated with the fellow in vain 
Chancery ; and, by a rare fate in that — lie grew rude* My Lord persisted 
Court, the issue was not of the Alex- — the fellow ffrew more abii&ite. At 
audrine length, that sees both par- length he told the skipper, that he 
ties into their graves. His Lordship would, immediately on landing, go 
was very rapidly, and very summa- to the proper tribunal, and get ra- 
rity defeated, with full costs. No- dress from the judge. The skipper 
tiling could have been more irrita- snapped his tai ry lingers in his face, 
ting. He loved money, he loved to Lord Aldborough paid the demand, 
be able to bear down everybody, *and, on landing, went to the legal 
and he had long looked on himself officer to know when the court of 
as one of the greatest lawyers in the justice would sit. He was answer- 
world. He was stung by the dec!- ed, at nine next morning. Having 
sion iii every point of his sensibility ; no doubt of ample redress, he did 
his pride and Ms purse must first not choose to put the skipper on his 
suffer, and next his taste, for the guard by mentioning his intention, 
decision involved the fate of at least Next morning he went to court, and 
one-half of his building. Still the began to toll bis story to the judge, 
law was unfortunately open to him, wlio sat with his broad-brimmed hat 
and he plunged into the gulf without on in great state. His Lordship fan- 
hesitation. " He appealed to the eied that he had seen the man before. 
House of Lords, where in due sea- Nor was he long in doubt For be- 
gun the cause came on for hearing, fore he had half- finished, the judge, 
and the Chancellor himself presided, in a roar, but which be immediately 
The Lay Lords, of ‘course* took no recognised, for it was the identical 
interest in the matter^ 5 The appeal shipper who sat on the bench, de- 
f ailed, and without loss of time, cided against him ^ with fuU costs. 
Lord Clare, of the House of Peers, and ordered him oiit of court' His 
confirmed the decree of Lord Clare Lordship, however, said that he 
pfthe Court of Chancery, again would appeal, and away he went to 
.with full costs against Hie appellant, an advocate for the purpose. He did 
Lord Aldborough was now at the appeal accordingly, and die tort dhy 
height of indignation ; and corbel- bis appeal came regularly on. But 
ving that justice, driven from the all his Stoici&th forsook him when he 
earth, was to be brought back paly percc&ed that the vem same shipper 
by the Of his pen, he deter- tindyudge was Jo decade the appml 

mined to writedown toe Lord Chan- "who had decided the emtsoj so that 

'*£ ' 
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the learned skipper first cheated, and 
then Bent Mm about hi« business, with 
three Beta of coasts to console him.” 

The application was too plain to 
be mistaken, and every body read the 
book, and was infinitely amused 
with the sly oddity and humorous 
sarcasm which started up in every 
page. But Lord Clare, as Chancel- 
lor and Speaker of the House, felt 
that the publication was not to be 
passed over without acquainting 
writers on such subjects, that their 
vocation was attended with some 
degree of peril. The burlesque on 
the appellant jurisdiction of the 
House was declared to be a proper 
subject of notice. The book was 
voted to be a gross breach of privi- 
lege, and the noble writer was or- 
dered to attend iu his place, and 
defend himself, if any defence he 
had, from the charge. Of course 
the house was thronged on that 
night by both IVcis and Common- 
ers, mid the public attention strongly 
excited in every quarter* 

The scene ivas ohe of the most 
curious imaginable. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, holding the culprit publica- 
tion in his hand, demanded of Lord 
Aldhorough if lu* admitted that it 
was his 'writing and publication. 
His Lordship 'adroitly replied, — 
“ that he could admit nothing as 
written or published by him, till 
every syllable of it should be first 
truly read to their Lordships aloud 
in the i louse” Lord Clare, always 
inclined to take the most expe- 
ditious mode, and impatient at the 
intended delay, began to read it 
himself", for the purpose of curtail- 
ing it in the less important passages. 
But being not quite near enough to 
the chandelier, nud finding Borne 
slight difficulty in decypheriwg the 
print. Lord Aldhorough started from 
his seat, took a pair of enormous 
candlesticks from the table, and 
walking deliberately up to the 
Woolsack, requested the Chancel- 
lor’s permission to hold the candles 
for him while he was reading the 
book! Thm nay el effrontery put 
the Chancellor off his guard, and he 
actually suffered Lora Aldhorough 
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proper emphasis. Whether this suf- 
ferance Was scorn on the part of the 
Chancellor, or the efffect of surprise, it 
had a great effect in the House. To 
all, the sight was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, and to his secret ill-wishers, 
and they were not a few, it was 
highly gratifying. When the libel 
was at last gone through. Lord Aid- 
borough, from his seat, defended 
it boldly and cleverly. He declared 
that he avowed every word of it; 
that it was not intended as a libel 
against either the House or tlieir ju- 
risdiction, but as a constitutional and 
j ust rebuke to their Lordships for not 
performing their bounden duty of 
attending tlie bearing of appeals; be 
being quite certain that if any semi- 
hie men had been present, the Lord 
Chancellor would have had only 
two Lords and two Bishops (of his 
own creation) on his side of the 
question. 

But it was clear that this speech 
could not save him. He must have 
already made up his mind, and, 
after having gratified himself by this 
display, he was prepared for the 
vote, which declared him guilty of 
a high breach of privilege towards 
the House of Peers, and a libel on 
the Chancellor as its chairman. He 
was afterwards ordered to Newgate 
for six months, by the Court of 
King's Bench, on an information 
filed against him by the Attorney- 
General, for a libel on Loid Clare; 
which sentence he told the House 
life considered as a high compliment 
and honour. In fact, he was so far 
from being disconcerted at the re- 
sult, that he delighted In talking of 
it, declaring that he expected Co have 
his book recorded in the journals of 
the Lords; the Chancellor himself, 
by applying the anecdote of the Hutch 
skipper* having construed it into a 
regular episode on his own proceed- 
ings and those of the Peerage. 

^ ** His Lordship’s brother, the Ho- 
nourable Paul Stratford, was an 
equally eccentric personage.' The 
prefeut Dowager Countess of Aid- 
borough, then one of the hand- 
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sotpest women of her time, aud still 

„ qui of the^itiest, gave him the 

tbbold the lights, while lie ret»<L Sotitiquet of* Holy Paul,’ a nam« 
*t L ! — Mmseif which originated on the following 

* ' occasion, and stuck to him through 

UfoT— Mount Neil, a remarkably 
or ofd oopntlT-house, furnished ip 


.aloud, the libel* .< 
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the ancient Hjfe, wa 6 tils placb; of 
reoltebc*, in which he had resided 
roapy years, but of which, it was 
thought, he * t last grew tired. One 
stormy night this house, some time 
after it had been ensured to a large 
ammnt, most perversely took fire* 
(The common people still say that 
It Was of its own accord.) No water 
was to be had; of course the flames 
raged ad hhitrim. The tenants bus* 
tied, jostled, and tumbled over each 
other, in a general uproar and steal to 
save his Reverence s 4 great house/ 
His Reverence alone, meek and re* 
signed, beheld the element devour his 
family property, piously and audi* 
hly attributing the evil solely to the 
just will of Providence, for having 
Vexed his mother some years before, 
when she was troubled with a dropsy. 
The honourable and reverend Paul 
adopted an equally pious method of 
extinguishing the conflagration. He 
fell oh his knees in front of the bla. 
zing* pile, and with uplifted bands, 
and in the tone of a suffering saint, 
besought that the flame might be 
extinguished, which, as it obviously 
defied all hUman power, was in his 
opinion a natural object for miracle. 
Still the conflagration went on, tin* 
heeding the. kneeling Saint ; and the 
people brought out the furniture as 
well as they crnild, and ranged it on 
the lawn. But Paul's euppfiratfon, 
it seems, had not extended to those 
matters, for he no sooner perceived 
this result of their labours, than he 
cried out, 4 Stop, throw all the fur- 
niture bark Into the fire ; we must 
not jhf in the fare of Heaven. When 
f.ite determined to burn my bouse, 
it certainly intended to burn the fur- 
niture. I feel resigned. Throw it 
ntl back again/ 'Hie Saint's orders 
were obeyed, and as he was satis- 
fied, *o was every body else on the 
spot ; the tenants stopped to enjoy 
the burning which they were not 
suffered to impede, and the house 
Add furniture were quickly in ashes. 
Bufafl were .not ao easily satisfied. 
His Reverence's extraordinary equa- 
nimity was by no means to the taste 
of the Ensstrimite Company* Who 
4tfly tailed on for payment. 
A good deal of public sneering took 
phtee bo the occasion, and the $m- 
mtim wito of JDobiin actually tel 

the HI* ontery to say that they kite* 
oo more capita! expedient to jpeta 


no* house and new furniture, when 
on^Was tired of the old. Paul In- 
sisted. The • insurance Company 
Were inexorable. An action was the 
natural course to enforce from their 
feats* what could not he obtained 
from their principle. But, For the 
first time in annals of the Strat- 
ford* , law wa<^ declined. The Saint 
suddenly discovered that en action 
at law was an invention of the ge- 
neral enemy of man; and declared 
that he would rattier lose his insu- 
rance than bring any act of Path into 
the Court of Exchequer, which never 
was renowned for any great skill in 
ecclesiastical affairs, ffo therefore 
declined this species of appeal, and 
left the Endurance Office to enjoy 
their premium, and the world to en- 
joy its laugh/' 

’Whatever construction ought to 
have bet'll put oh the matter, be 
sank in general estimation by it. 
“ In fact," says Sir Jonah, ** the fault 
of Holy Paul was a love of money. 
He had a very good property, but 
was totally averse to paying «ny 
thing. He was at length put into 
risbtt by his niece’s husband, where 
e long remained, rather than ren- 
der an account; and when at length 
he had settled the whole demand, 
refused to pay a few pounds of 
and continued voluntaiily in con- 
finement until his death." Vet bo 
had the good as well as the, v\ il of 
eccentricity. With all his passion 
for money, he now and then gave 
Rwav large litres in charity. 

Ejrl Robert's freaks were of a 
higher order, for be had always some 
object, connected with his personal 
dignity, iti view. The borough of 
Baitinglass was in the patronage of 
the Stratford*. But his Lordship's 
brothers, John and Benjamin, were 
generally in possession* and always 
at feud with film, as all the members 
of the family were with each other; 
and, in short, thus ruffled his Lord- 
ship?* peace of mind in no trifling 
degree. He was determined* how- 
ever, to make ii new kind Of return- 
ing officer, whose adherence he might 
rather more depend on. He, there- 
fore, took his sister. Lady Hannah 
Stratford, down to the corporation/ 
And recommended her as a fit aorl 
proper returning officer for the bo- 
rough of Baltfoglass. Many highly 
approved of ter Ladyship, byway 
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of ft cfonigs ft»d ft doable return en- 
sued, » man acting for the brothers, 
tlie lady for the nobleihan. This 
created a great battle, $*he honour- 
able ladies of the family got into 
the thick of it ; some if them were 
well trounced; other! gave as good 
aft they received ; tig affair made a 
great uproar in Duflm, and infor- 
mations were moved Tor and granted 
against some of the ladies. How- 
ever, the brothers fought it out, and 
kept the borough ; and his Lordship 
could never make Any further hand 
of it*” 

Ooft of his characteristics was that 
of getting into a scrape on all pos- 
sible occasions f ana another was 
the more unusual one of getting out 
of it in general with a high hand, by 
a certain kind of imperturbable dig- 
nity, or adroit insensibility to his 
ever being in the wrong. u As lie 
always assumed great state and pro- 
fessed great loyalty, he once pro- 
ceeded in great pomp in his coach 
and six, with outriders, &c., to visit a 
regiment of cavalry which had been 
sent down to the neighbourhood of 
his estate in the threatening year 
1 797. On entering the room,' where 
he found the commanding o Hirer 
alone, he began by informing him, 
* that he was the E^rl of Aid bo- 
rough, of Belan Castle; that he had 
the finest mansion, demesne, park, 
and lisle ponds in the county; and 
that he frequently did the military 
gentlemen urn honour to invite them 
to his dinners ;* finishing this 
speech with what he perhaps ^con- 
ceived the consummation of digni- 
fied civility, ‘ I have come from "my 
Castle of Belau, where I have ait 
the conventendes and luxuries of 
life, for the especial purpose, Major 
McPherson, ot saying, 1 am glad to 
see the military in roy county, and 
have made up roy mind to give you 
my countenance and protection.* 
The Major, who happened to be 
rathe;' a rough soldier, listened to the 
early part of this curious address with 
ill-repressed indignation at his Lord- 
ship's arrogaut politeness. But, when 
the iwrtmnal promise was made, he 
could restrain himself no longer. 

Countenance and protection !’ be 
uttered contemptuously two or three 
JWf* • Aft for your protections my 
Lord, Major MTheram la always 
able to pvamc* bimseU f and be m 


? r our countenance, be wad na tak it 
or your Eerldom* His Lordship 
witbdre w, and tbeangry Major spread 
the story, as a singular piece of lord- 
ly assurance. But here was exhi- 
bited the presiding genius of die 
Peer, the dexterous imperturbability 
which always enabled him to go 
through. An inferior diplomatist 
would have taken the retort as a re- 
buke, have given up the matter, and 
been thenceforth the general laugh 
of the country. But Earl Robert 
knew tl«* world too well, to let the 
Major’s answer stick against himself* 
As if the whole conference had been 
one perfectly to his satisfaction, he 
next day invited evert} officer of the 
regiment to his house, and treated 
them so sumptuously, that the Major 
lost all credit with his brother offi- 
cers for the surliness of his reply to 
so accomplished a nobleman! Nay, 
so powerfully had his Lordship's 
urbanity turned the tables, that it 
began to be whispered at mess, that 
the Major had actually invmted the 
story, iii order to shew off his own 
wit and independence. The triumph 
was all on his Lordship's side. 

" Another occasion of similar dex- 
terity, in a still stranger case, is re- 
corded of this singular personage. 
He was churchwarden of Baltinglass 
parish, and by some means or other 
became entangled with the rector, 
in his mode of accounting for the 
money iu the poor’s box. Whether this 
result arose from carelessness in the 
peer, or from other causes, the rector 
Bob Carter’s; remonstrances were 
treated with the greatest contempt 
The parson, who felt no sort of per- 
sonal respect for my Lord, reviewed 
his insinuations of his Lordship’s 
fake, arithmetic ; until the latter, 
sorely eallecb grinv wroth, and would 
give Bob no further satisfaction on 
the matter. On this the rector took 
the only revenge, at thomoment, in 
his power; by giving out a wmtd 
charity sermon---' Inasmuch as the 
proceeds of the former had not been 
profytctii'e? The hint went abroad, 
the church was crowded, and, to the 
infinite amusement, of, the congrega- 
tion, though certainly , with a very 
b tamable "spirit of Mmng with the 
sacred text, Bob began With * Who- 
soever aiveth to ti>e>paer, len(ieM}6 
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all trough #ie scroop, and the Peer from his brain* To find Ireland vifa$ 
e y , out some vast, overwhelming, ab«m*br 
Bttt ^hy Lorff s skill was not yet ex- in? grie vaace,— some calamity \vhidt* 
blasted. . Me contrived to give the poisons all the wells of life, disfi- 
rtfcdter a turn, that disconcerted even gores all her features, and turns all, 
Bob himself. On their returning to the her blood into T>ile, never has bap- 
vestry, bis Lordship stood up, and peued within the memory, and per* 
publicly thanked him for his most haps never will happen within the 
excellent sermon, and most appro- history of man, 
pnate text! declared he had no A hiv^tory of Irish grievances would 

doubt that the Lord- lieutenant or be a libel on the common sense of 


the Bishop would very soon pro- any other nation since the invasion 
mote him according to his extraordi- of the Goths f but in Ireland it 
nary merits, for which he, in common would be sii^ply a uew of the fan* 
with all the parishioners, was ready tasies of a national mind, the artificial . 
to vouch, and finally begged or him topics of party, and the metaphorical 
to have the sermon printed! agonies of popular orators. A slight 

** Hts Lordship was several times gjance at this phantasmagoria of 
married. He had a picture-gallery, public suffering will shew of what 
and the portrait of the new wife al- shadowy materials it was composed; 
ways figured over its mantel-piece. v how totally the exhibition was in the 
But the mixture of parsimony and power of the public showman, and 
prodigality which characterised him how deeply the national passion 
in every thing else, had its place would have been chagrined by the 
lu‘re. The picture was in the most absence of the national display. The 
sumptuous frame imagined**, but the “ old original” standing griei auce of 
drapery was always the same. How Ireland, the quarry at which all the 
was this to be accounted for '( The orators of 1780 let* dy their falconry, 
artist was employed to paint only a the brand burnt into the fair fore- 
head. The now wife’s face was put head of Ireland, tho shackle on Irish 


upon the old wife’s figure ; thutnhis 
Lordbhiph&d the ad vantage of getting 
fid of Ida recollections, without the 
expense of a new petticoat, or even a 
new trimming to the petticoat*. ^ All 
from thex'hm downwards was fie ve- 
nerable drapery jpf fifty years back. 
4f*pew^heaxl was put upon old 
without the expense of 
a pew Wardrobe ; and his Lordship 
iad rtlie ' icaage of blinking ipve bc- 
Jjjftf Innv ^xtj iiguidflng, ffi" every 
Of ft?d\wonl, the past wife of 
lift bosom.” /*> 

. ,T%e rHs^are prdterhia]ly.airima- 
gttiative nation,' food $ public dis- 
pW,gnd with that curious vividness 
of leellng which ofredrjpefers the 
pe|ver of complaint to the object of 
Tip*, make Ireland opu- 
lenf fe$ti?tetl:piritlftin tbc power of 
aji^d^fniingeiicy which shall incline 
m&o employ mr natural advantages, 
fedf$> inakef^r^ontepied ia beyond 
tfe thing except 

Ujfe mfrftck ^diich ahull extinguish 
bit* thg**** f*> r universal 

To mtdan Irishman wUh- 

declamation against some evil 
Ih'lbe cionda,fsio §t>d a philosopher 
hmjfoitpptiute, a man who, 


industry, the utter stain on Irish re- 
nown, the total submergence of Ire- 
land in the Slough of l)e*pot.d, was 
the act of lit luy VII., coimmudy 
called Poyniiig’s Law, as being fla- 
med by Sir Eil wind Poyning, the At- 
torney- Cb-n end. By this statute, the 
Iri h Parliament was restrained Irom 
embroiling the public peace, such 
as it was, by bringing forward igno- 
rant and barbarian measures, ami 
from destroying the connexion with 
England by acts of direct re, belliou, 
or of alliance with the hostile coun- 
tries of the (kmtinens* No man then 
thought of the severity qf the statute; 
but every man of common under- 
standing muailiave looked upon itas 
a salutary interposition of the King, 
between the rude caprice hr gross 
corruption of a semi-savage assembly 
and the peace of the people. From 
the first possession of, Ireland by 
the English arms under Henry II, 
Ireland had begun to recover Jrtun 
the hideous tyranny of her provincial 
Kingir The Irish orator of ah days 
has sung his chant to the departed 
glories of Ireland, and pointed out 
to the retiring skirts of that glory ou 
the edge of the tempest which flood- 
ed the land with the English cp* 
ralry. But Truth is a aumfaiW 
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smother order, and in ail our sorrows, 
for the deserted halls of Ulster, and 
decayed banquets of Tara, she bids 
us ask our common sense, what must 
have been the condition of a country 
cut up into fragments of dommion,in 
every fragment a little despot, fierce 
in proportion to the narrowness of his 
territory, a tiger-cat in a cage; and 
the whole, less ruled than irritated 
and tortured by four paramount 
unlicensed barbarians. The English 
invasion was undoubtedly a blow to 
the pride of those barbarians; but the 
fourfold crown was, most happily for 
the people, merged in the British 
diadem. The mere fact that a Parlia- 
ment was given to Ireland, is one evi- 
dence, among thousands, of the zeal 
of England from the beginning to 
identify the institutions of the two 
countries. The principal members of 
those assemblies were the English 
descendants of the conquerors. But 
their community of religion with the 
natives, the disturbances of Eng- 
land/ still Popish, and but slowly 
recovering from the struggles of the 
York and Lancaster factious, both 
operated to dissolve the connexion 
by blood, and cement the connexion 
by birth, until the English settlers 
had become the most unruly of the 
population. Poyning’s Law, to such 
a legislature, was only the salutary 
restraint on doing themselves mis- 
chief, the superintendence of power 
vigilant to prohibit universal wrong. 
But there was one evil in the very 
lifeand blood of Ireland, which turned 
all her light into darkness— Popery. 
This cloud covered the land with a 
perpetual chill. From the first hour 
of Popish supremacy in Ireland to 
this, the country has defied all the 
healing powers of legislation. In 
direct intercourse with the most vi- 
gorous people of Europe, she lias 
exhibited a perpetual propensity to 
the indolence of the feeblest; in the 
very sight of the most extraordinary 
improvements in every course of 
human activity, genius, and manli- 
ness, she has shewn a strange and 
morbid tendency to shrink from ef- 
fort; and while England has reaped 
the most copious and magnificent 
harvest of national renown and im- 
perial power, she still remains mark* 
ed only by the sinister distinction of 
bewg the blot on the escutcheon of 
e empire, the scene of outrages 
rou xxxv. ko. ccxviii, 


upon law unknown in the land of the 
1 urk and the Tartar; and the deepest 
slave of Popery to be found within 
the circuit of the globe, Poyning’s 
law, and all law, was quickly forgot- 
ten in the feuds excited by Popery. 
The rival tribes plunged into furious 
hostilities, envenomed by the Re- 
scripts of Rome, fed by Italian 
money, and often headed by Legates 
and Cardinals. Rebellions, beaten 
down only by the English sword ; 
massacres of the rival tribes, extin- 
guished only by the exhaustion of the 
slaughterers, or the extirpation of 
their victims, were the history. Every 
wild passion of barbarian life, stimu- 
lated by every subtle invention of 
Italian intrigue, made its free way 
over the face of the land, until the soil 
was saturated with civil blood, and 
the ferocity which had baffled the 
noble legislation of Elizabeth, and 
the superstition which had perverted 
tlie still nobler religious labours of 
her successors, were equally be- 
queathed to our living age, as the 
tatal legacy of Home to a people of 
native generosity and genius, capable 
of the manliest feelings, and appa- 
rently marked by nature for the 
happiest fortune. 

The next grievance which figured 
in the harangues of the orators was 
the Protestant religion. That the re- 
ligion of the Scriptures should be 
propagated through a land where 
the rope had declared that the Scrip- 
tures should not be read, was the 
grievance of the priesthood ; that the 
populace, holding in hatred the go- 
vernment as much as the religion of 
the empire, should not be put in pos- 
session of the power to defy the one, 
and persecute the other, was the 
grievance of the Popish multitude; 
that a ministry should exist rU Ire- 
land, which excluded" the hungry 
zealots of mob influence, the clamor- 
ous hypocrites for .popular claims, 
and the almost despairing expectants 
of office from seats on the Treasury 
Bench, was the grievance of the tra- 
ding patriots o| a trading faction. 
All those grievances were long con- 
temptuously repelled by a Govern- 
ment that knew Behind well, and set 
itslieel on the neck of faction, and 
prospered accordingly. All those, 
grievances were subsequently, fa au 
evUday, respectfully iw^owjedgad 
by a Government of Cpnctitaium^ 

* „ * * 
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that finally conciliated faction, until 
it threw the state at its feet, conci- 
liated itself out of power, and con* 
ciliated Ireland into a renewal of 
scenes of burning and bloodshed, 
that were to be checked, even for 
the moment* only by letting loose an 
army of 30,000 men upon the coun- 
try, suspending the constitution, and 
appointing soldiers for judges, and 
drumheads for tribunals. The grie- 
vance now is the Union, — a calamity 
which the patriot orators of Ireland 
aver to be the most onerous, insult- 
ing, and deadly* that ever overwhelm- 
ed any nation;— an infliction less of 
man* than the malice of some power 
hostile to the human race; a political 
abomination, consummating the last 
idea of political impurity ; a peine 
fort? et dure of legislation, not mere- 
ly burdening the neck of the country, 
but crushing the very marrow in its 
bones ; a measure which, combining 
the violence, artifice* and malignity 
of all the tyrants of the ancient 
world, is worthy of the combined 
efforts of every man of the present, 
to break up, be the means what they 
will. The generation of the Iiydra 
heads was tardy to this prolific mon- 
ster. Extinguish one Irish grievance, 
and a hundred spring from the spot 
of execution. Partisanship lives 
by grievance ; and while some men 
make "fortunes by it, and others 
fame* it will never be suffered to die 
away. w 

The great standing grie vance, how- 
ever, under all its varieties of form, 
was the influence of the English 
Government, an influence which it 
would have been the wisest policy of 
Ireland to increase ; an influence of 
good laws well administered, of good 
habits* and of good intentions, se- 
conded by a power which gave Ire- 
land security from all foreign ag- 
gression, and unhappily failed only 
iu giving her security from the more 
formidable hostility of her factions; 
a new illustration of the fact that 
England always succeeds with her 
arms, and always fails with her con- 
stitution, —that. finally victorious in 
all her wars, she has never offered 
the inestimable boon of her liberty 
tp any nation* without discovering 
that she has made an offer incapable 
of being received by the Insubordi- 
nate, the profligate* the superstitious, 
mid ike vain. The first contest of 


any moment between the Irish Par* 
linment and the British Cabinet was 
in 1749, on the appropriation of a 
small sum remaining in the Irish 
Exchequer, after payment of the 
annual expenses. A King’s letter 
was sent over to draw this overplus, 
as, by law, part of the royal revenue* 
This drawing the Irish Parliament 
resisted* as an encroachment on Its 
independence. The King took the 
opinion of English Judges* who de- 
clared the law to be, that the royal 
consent was necessary previously to 
its appropriation. The Irish Parlia- 
ment insisted that the royal consent 
was necessary only subsequently. The 
dispute was one of law, and it was 
supported on both sides until the 
year 1753. The conclusion afforded 
one of the ludicrous exemplifica- 
tions of the process of long lawsuits. 
The Commons fought out their prin- 
ciple ; but in the meantime the mo- 
ney, which was but L 53,000* had 
been drawn, the greater part of it 
probably exhausted in the expenses. 
The question then expired. Thus, 
the Commons had their grievance. 
The Lords* perplexed with pecu- 
niary affairs, had their grievance 
too. The British Peers considered 
themselves entitled by law to the 
right of appeal in suits decided by 
the Courts in Ireland. This the Irish 
Peers resisted. The question came 
to trial before the Irish Judges. They 
gave their opinion practically* by at- 
taching the Sheriff of Kildare* who 
had refused to execute an order of 
the British Peers in an appeal cause* 
But the Irish Peers took up Urn cause 
of the Sheriff, and committed the 
Chief Baron and Judges of the Ex- 
chequer for the proceeding. The 
Irish Peers In this instance were 
acting illegally; and not merely so* 
but with such imminent peril to the 
property purchased by the English 
Lords in Ireland* that Us insecurity 
demanded the immediate interposi- 
tion of the Legislature. The cele- 
brated statute, the Oth of George the 
hirst, was now passed, declaring the 
legislative and judicial dependence 
of Ireland upon England. 

From this period the contest was 
carried on in a war of pamphlets and 
parties until the commencement of 
the American hostilities. Moly- 
neux’s “ Case of Ireland asserted* " 
a violent attack on English supra- 
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Stacy, in 1608, exactly a century 
from the Rebellion which originated 
in the attempt to throw off English 
connexion, was the textbook* Lucas, 
the Dublin demagogue in 1753, was 
Hie commentator. The popularity of 
the topic, of course, created a suo 
cession of clamorous illustrators of 
national rights, when this babbler 
sunk into the grave; and from the 
moment when it became a popular 
test of the patriotism of placemen 
expectant, and the fitness of young 
barristers for seats in Parliament, 
which were to be exchanged for 
seats on the bench, the topic was 
blazoned with all the ornaments of 
patriot oratory. 

Yet, as there is no more salutary 
corrective of indignant metaphor 
than plain fact, the state of Irish 
productiveness, under this calami- 
tous influence, will best shew the 
true nature of the misfortune. In 
the commencement of the last cen- 


tbe constant source of declamation, 
and the man who dared to doubt 
that it would totally extinguish all 
Wade, would have been looked on as 
a lunatic, or what was a much worse 
thing, an enemy to the fame and 
name of the Emerald Isle." In a 
uarter of a century after this death- 
eating measure, the Irish exports 
amounted to no less a sum than 
L.8, 500,000. And this amount, large 
as it is, has been going 'on, until, 
in 1829, the exports from the port 
of Waterford alone amounted to 
L.2, 130,934 1 So much for the pro* 
dictions of partisanship; so much 
for the foresight of political seers ; 
and so much for the calamity of 
English influence. 

6ut if we are to be told that a por- 
tion of this money return^ in die 
shape of rents to absentees, no man 
who knows any tiling on the subject 
will calculate this sum at more than 
from a million and a half to two mil- 


tury, Ireland was but recovering 
from a condition in which she had 
the full enjoyment of her panacea for 
all etils of nature or fortune, free- 
dom from English influence, bhe 
had been Papist and Jacobite, with 
a King of her own,jthe heroic James, 
and a Parliament of her own, the 
Popish Parliament, which, beginning 
by promising universal toleration and 
respect for property, was not a 
month in power before it confiscated 
Protestant property to the most un- 
sparing extent, and persecuted its 
owners. This plague was at length 
cast out by the vigour of English in- 
fluence, aided by the vigour of Irish 
Protestantism. The country was 
left to make its way unmolested, by 
that greatest of all curses, the tra- 
ding politician. According to Sir 
Charles Whitworth’s Statement of 
Irish Commerce, the exports from 
1 728 to 1 729 amounted to L. 2,307,772. 
In die succeeding period, and up 
to the close of the century, the ex- 
ports varied, in proportion as die 
country was tranquil. But Ireland 
deeply felt, not the pressure of En- 
glish influence, but the ravages of 
Irish faction. To the first year of 
the Union, with all her independence, 
her orators, and her freedom from 


lions. Here are nearly seven mil- 
lions of English pounds poured an- 
nually into Ireland — a sum greater 
than the revenue of half the Govern- 
ments of the Continent. The un- 
questionable fact is, that from the 
time when Ireland lost her Parlia- 
ment, she has been thriving. We 
are not to fix our faith on news- 
paper correspondents and tourists in 
search of the picturesque, but look to 
the unanswerable evidences of her 
growing wealth j^nd if there be an 
impediment to her progress, it is not 
in the pressure of English influence, 
but in its intermission. A vigorous 
Government is the great requisite 
of Ireland — a Government that 
would grasp the Agitators, break up 
that whole conspiracy against the 
State, which insuits all government, 
in the shape of harangues at chapels 
and charity dinners; pass by the 
wretched printer, and grasp die au- 
dacious libeller; turn out from the 
Magistracy every incendiary speech- 
maker, and remember that Protes- 
tantism in Church and State is the 
sheet- anchor of English connexion 
and Irish safety. Such is the prin- 
ciple on which Ireland would sud- 
denly become a security Instead of 
a perpetual hazard to the Empire. 


hm^ds of her pseudo-patriots, h« 
**8<MW*d to m 
hAMOjm. n» Union b*4 fee* 


thoworo tfe» path of wisdom. Such 
would be *Sm» podurf polUtod r Wsw, 

nd ■•to***. 




fW* that by the p&* 

f%^tfrsuediu trite gHn fie# the 
#« British 
*dfcKe li^ lost of 

tH country, But let a. manly 
spite Wanted hut foe six month* 
^mr f m teatP«bi|c woukldis- 
(Wet that Ireland had tenple mmm 
ofrighUng the State vessel, and only 
Waited tee Word of command ; teat 
tee intel %c nee, patriotism, and ta- 
lour of Protestantism were tenfold 
adequate to put down all the vio- 
lences of rebel insurgency ; teat 
Popery, laid Its bigots, and knaves, 
could not stand an hour before the 
impulse of the true strength of the 
land ; and that, if the British Cabinet 
should desire at once to relieve its 
Treasury of the enormous expense 
of a war establishment in time of 
peace, to relieve England of the 
hourly hazards of a civil war, to re- 
lieve tee Irish Protestant of his re- 
luctant yet growing alienation from 
England, and not leas relieve the 
wretched Irish Roman Catholic of a 
life of perpetual misery through the 
violence of his own faction, of quar- 
rel with his landlord, of disgusting 
slavery to the demands of supersti- 
tion, in the persons of a race of men 
whose tyranny and extortion are to 
be equalled only by their hatred of 
England, and their ignorance of all 
things, the only expedient is to call 
forte and encourage the latent 
strength of Protestantism, to give the 
protection of the country into the 
care of the Protestant Magistracy and 
Yeomanry, and to shew, by a plain 
and direct exhibition of promptitude v 
in the execution of justice, that no 
man shall hold hit head above the 
law. Let this be done, and Ireland 
Is saved ; prosperity will flow back, 
by the mere course of nature, into 
its original channels; absenteeism 
will cease, when the absentee may 
return without nightly dread of 
burning and murder; the natural 
fertility of the country will find em- 
ployment for its population ; manu- 
factories will be built, when the 
English capitalist will have lost tee 
habit of seeing his stewards and cot- 
tagers shot, and the torch applied to 
his barns and buildings ; the money 
which now roams the world for a 
vent, and lavishes itself on tee 
swamps of Canada, and tee sands of 


New South - Wales; WiH ster -m 
nearer deposit In lrehmd,froin tee 
hour when Ireland shall be sate 
than a Canadian swamp, or a strand 
at tee Antipodes. The { country, se- 
cure lit tee protection of an active 
and high-principled, a fearless and 
Protestant Government, will expand 
her natural strength, and instead of 
*a gate, open to every enemy of the 
Empire, will be a bulwark, built of 
materials that defy alike sap and 
storm ; noble hearts, and intelligent 
minds; that know the value of 
English connexion, and will shed the 
last drop of their blood to maintain 
it sound and firm for ever. 

In those remarks, we allude to 
the-general system pursued by the 
British Cabinet for the last twenty 
years. The present holders of power 
are out of the question. It goes be- 
yond them. It is a legacy from the 
Liverpool Administration, fearfully 
paid by the Wellington. The fatal 
and guilty measure of IS‘29, which 
its proposer in the House of Com- 
mons acknowledged to be a “ breach 
of the Constitution,” and its defender 
in the Peers sustained only on the. 
tyrant’s plea, necessity — a necessity 
of which, neither then nor since, there, 
has been given the slightest proof — 
was the letting loose those waters 
which no subsequent Administration 
could expel, without a total change 
of the false and pernicious policy of 
Concession to claims, which to yield 
is to invite new claims, extending 
to the division of the Empire. 

The rising turbulence of party in 
the progress of the American war, 
had made it of importance that 
Ireland should be more vigilantly 
watched. Lord Townshend was 
sent over as Viceroy, a man of con- 
siderable vigour of understanding, 
accustomed to the world, and by 
his military habits, his humour, and 
even the roughness of his camp 
manners, perhaps better suited than 
any other man in England, to soothe 
or quell, to please the national pro- 
pensities, or keep down the national 
insubordination. The bane of Irish 
Viceroys has been nepotism ; inca- 
pacity raised into office for tee sake 
of family provision. Townshend 
cared for none of those things; his 
Object was to give rapidity to the 
wheels of government, and he look- 
ed only out for those who were fittest 




fto Oww i Ireland, the 

Law Glfieers of the Crown were 
«>aee personages of, great moment; 
they virte^ly&iledtbe dutia* which 
in England belong to the Secretaries 
of State* Theywere the , ckl^ au- 
thorities on all local legislation; the 
advisers in those numberless sta- 
tutes which were perpetuajly in de- 
mand in a disorganized country; and 
on them lay the. still more essential 
ministerial office of defending the 
Cabinet measures in Parliament* 
The Lord Lieutenant’s Secretary 
was, in nearly all instances, an Eng- 
lishman, of course* but little ac- 
quainted with the peculiar modes 
of the Irish mind, coming to the 
country merely as a preparation for 
office in England, a kind of coun- 
try rehearsal for the great West- 
minster Theatre. The affairs of 
Government took their initiative 
with him in the House of Com- 
mons, where he filled the rela- 


% the office Bo was not 4km- 
pmfcted Scott mad* an Attorney- 
General nim his Mri heart. He 
had beep introduced by Lees, the 
secretary of the Post-office, whose 
commission from Lord Towoshend, 
was/tefind *ut«>i»e hard-bitted, 
steutharrister, who would neither 
give nor ts^&quartgy.*’ Lees him- 
self, like almost every man, in. that 
time of oddity* was a charactaiy He 
was a Scotsman,, who hid gone to 
Ireland, holding some situation is 
the family of a Lord Lieute&anfc* 
His shrewdness, and no doubt, his 
good conduct, carried him on from 
one little office to another, till he be- 
gan to find himself within sight of 
competence. He now became in 
some degree a confidential servant 
of Government, and found the ad- 
vantages of confidence in the sweets 
of office. He was at length raised 
to the lucrative place of Secretary to 
the Post-office, was made a Baronet, 


tive rank of Prime Minister* But and closed his clever and fortunate 


the support, the steerage, the sub- 
stantial progress of his measures, 
must depend ou the vigour of his 
auxiliaries. Towusheud’s first ob- 
ject was to find out among the law- 
yers a man fit to be fabricated into 
his Attorney ‘General* The choice 
was characteristic of the man. The 
three principal favourites of the 
Courts were Hussey Burgh, Prime 
Sergeant* a man renowned for ele- 
gance of manner, pleasing declama- 
tion, ami a voice whose captivation 
gained him the appellative of “ Silver- 
tongue.*’ Yelverton was a man of 
large attainments, an able lawyer, a 
great humorist, a capital general 
scholar ; and possessed of a power 
of public speaking that often rose to 
grandeur. The Attorney-General- 
ship would have naturally fallen to 
Burgh under a government of routine. 
But times were of another calibre. 
Ills excessive polish was not conge- 
nial to the temper of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and Townshend dismissed 
him instinctively from his medita- 
tions, and enquired what was to be 
done with the two others. His mode 
ot selection was equally prompt and 
inartificial. He asked them both to 
his table, found Yelverton accom- 
plished, amusing, and intelligent, as 
he always was; found ScoU rough, 
bold, vulgar, but vigorous and sar- 
castic, and instantly fixed on him 


career, the head of a family, all of 
whom he had provided for In public 
employments, and whom he left 
opulent. His maxim for success in 
official life is worth transcribing for 
the sake of future seekers after the 
good things of the Treasury ; * Get 
every thing you can, and ketp grumb- 
ling!” He was the father of the pre- 
sent Sir Harcourt Lees, so conspi- 
cuous as a politician. The sketch 
of ScoU given by Sir Jonah is too 
pedantic, but not untrue in its prin- 
cipal points : — ** Sprung from the 
humbler order of society, he adven- 
tured upon the world without any ad- 
vantage, save the strength of his intel- 
lect, and the versatility of his talents. 
Courageous, vujgar, humorous, arti- 
ficial, he knew the world well, and' 
he profited by the knowledge; he 
cultivated the powerful, he bullied 
the timid, he fought the brave, he 
flattered die vain, he duped the cre- 
dulous, and he amused the convivial. 
Half liked, half reprobated, be was 
too high to be despised, and too low 
to be respected. His language was 
coarse, and his principles were arbi- 
trary; *but ms passions were his 
slaves, and his cunning was always 
at hand. He, recollected favours 
received in adversity, but his *v*j 
rice and his ostentation contended 
for the ascendency. And though a 
most fortunate man, and a mosi she* 
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cesaftil courtier, lie had scarcely a 
sincere friend, or a disinterested ad- 
herent.” To this sketch must be 
Added, that In private life when he 
tied advanced to rank, he was inso- 
lent and repulsive, and on the bench 
violent, fierce, and despotic. He 
made a fortune altogether unparal- 
leled at the Bar, no less than L 30,000 
a-year, which in Ireland at that pe- 
riod, (now nearly forty years ago,) 
was equal to L. 50,000 in London 
life. How he made it, was always 
a matter of surprise, and the scandal 
of the day was loud on the subject. 
But he was fitted for his office as a 
Judge by much knowledge of law ; 
for a courtier by the most dexterous 
calculation of the foibles of the suc- 
cessive donors of preferments } for 
the tumultuous life of his profession 
by a daring front, and a more dating 
tongue; and for a ministerial law 
officer by the most unmeasured con- 
tempt for every opinion, man and 
tiling, that exhibited the absurdity 
Of remaining on the losing side. 

But, to turn from his politics to 
his private life, Scott was &fre*cater t 
and like every other man of his 
time, felt himself bound to give *a- 
ti fact ion to every man on every sub- 
ject imaginable. His manners, of 
course, gave frequent provocation, 
which was as naturally followed by 
summonses to the field, all of which 
the hold spirit of the man obeyed 
without any formality whatever. 
But his duel with Lord Tyrawlv 


was an ultra extravagance, and well 
worth recording iu the madness of 
Irish chivalry. Lady Tyrawly had 
an utter dislike to her husband, 
(then the honourable James Cuffe.) 
They had no children, and she had 
‘made various efforts to induce her 
husband to consent to a total sepa- 
ration. But there being no substan- 
tial cause for such a measure, he 
looked upon it as ridiculous, and 
would not consent. At length the 
Lady, determined on carrying her 
point, hit upon an effectual mode* 
Mr Cuffe found her one day in tears, 
a thing not frequent with her Lady- 
ship, who had a good deal of the 
Amazon about her. She sobbed, 
ftotsr herself on her knees, Went 
through the usual evolutions of a re- 
pentant female, and at length told 
her husband that she was unworthy 
nr Us future protection, guilty* Ac. 
The husband was naturally indig- 


nant, demanded all the necessary 
explanations as to the intruder on 
the honour of his house ; and ti»e 
dialogue ended by his ordering a 
sedan chair, into which the Lady 
was put, and sent to private lodg- 
ings, there to remain until a deed of 
annuity was prepared for her sup- 
port in her banishment. 

Mr Cuffe next proceeded to ahm- 
mou a friend, and inform him that 
Ids wife had owned * that villain 
Scott, the Attorney-General, and the 
pretended friend of his family, to be 
the culprit, and that, however worth- 
less the woman was, his honour 
was so deeply concerned, that the 
death of one or the other was neces- 
sary.” A message was accordingly 
sent, for mortal combat, to Hi© Attor- 
ney-General, urging the lady's con- 
fession, his own dishonourable con- 
duct, and Mr Guffe's determination to 
avenge himself in the field. The At- 
torney-General stared at the messen- 
ger, expressed surprise at the contents 
of the billet, paused for a moment, 
with an expression of countenance 
not unlike that of a man pondering 
whether the writer of the note were 
mad, the bearer mad, or himself 
mad. But he was a gentleman, and 
moreover, his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General ; either of them potent rea- 
sons, but doubled, irresistible for the 
combat. He knew that a declaration , 
nay, an oath, of innocence, would, by 
the world, be considered either as 
a pious fraud to screen the lady's 
surviving reputation, or a beggarly 
contrivance for screening himself 
from the husband's wrath, (and in 
no case be believed by the good- 
natured part of society;) he there- 
fore accepted the challenge, and 
made up ftia mind for the conse- 
quences. 

The husband and alleged betrayer 
accordingly met. Ho explanation 
cottld then be listened to, If it were 
offered; the ground was duly mea- 
sured, the parties bowed to each 
other, shots were exchanged, and 
the bullets having whtaed past them, 
luckily without doing mischief, the 
Attorney-General tofd his antago- 
nist, as be was then at liberty to 
speak, that he was totally mistaken, 
and gave his honour that he had 
never thought of the slightest fa- 
miliarity towards the lady, who, “he 
concluded, must have lost her rea- 
son." 
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There could be no cause for 
doubting tibia now ; and on compa- 
ring notes, Mr Cuffe began to suspect 
that be bad been tricked by bis wife. 
She was now sure of a separation, 
for he bad turned her out s and if 
be had fallen on the field, she would 
have been sure of a noble jointure ; 
so that she was in u trumque parata, 
secure under every chance, death or 
Dr Duiganan, (the Judge of the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Court) 

On his return he sent her a severe 
reprimand, and announced but a 
moderate annuity; which she in- 
stantly and haughtily refused, posi- 
tively declaring that she “ never had 
made any confession of guilt, that the 
whole was a scheme of his own 
vicious habits to get rid of her, and 
that she had only said, that he might 
just as well suspect the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, who had never said a civil thing 
to her, as any body else” She dared 
him to prove the least impropriety 
on her part, and yet he had “ cruelly 
turned her out of her house, and pro- 
claimed his innocent wife to be a 
guilty woman” &c. Mr Cuffe was 
fairly outwitted. He found that the 
lady had been too many for him, and 
to prevent further publicity and trou- 
ble, he agreed to allow her a very 
large annuity, on which Bhe lived a 
life much to her own satisfaction, 
and died some years after at Bath. 

There was au episode to this story. 
Mr Cuffe, thus cast out from matri- 
mony, adopted the course not un- 
usual among men of the world, and 
placed Miss Wewitzer at the head 
of his table. She was a remarkably 
pretty actress, a popular favourite, 
and celebrated as the Rosetta of 
** Love in a Village.” He declared 
that he considered her as his wife, 
and only waited the legal opportu- 
nity to entitle her to the name. The 
death of the separated wife at length 
gave the opportunity, after twenty 
years of this alliance, and the birth 
of many children. Mr Cuffe, now 
Lord Tyrawly, realised his long* de- 
layed promises and intentions, and 
the actress being regularly married, 
became Lady Tyrawly. But no 
sooner dhUhe knot become indisso- 
luble, than both parties longed to 
untie it, Ko sooner did they become 
man and wife, than Madam Discord 
ilWueed herwrff. With my Lord 
md i*A? fjnnif, «mrb»m *dd- 


ed fresh fuel to the flame. She had 
been Lady Tyrawly only in remain- 
der and expectancy. At length, the 
chain became red-hot — neither of 
them could bear it any longer, and 
the affair ended in a voluntary and 
most uncomfortable separation. 

From the fantastic tricks of the 
higher orders of this singular coun- 
try, to the quick retorts and unhewn 
wit of the lower, is like Napoleon’s 
step from the " sublime to the ridi- 
culous.” Yet the descent may not 
always be very precipitate from the 
Peer to the chimney-sweeper and 
the chambermaid. In one of the 
elections for Dublin, subsequently 
to the memorable and melancholy 
year 1798, in which one of the Be- 
resford family was a candidate, a 
chimney-sweeper, at the head of his 
profession, of the outlandish name of 
Horish, came forward to give his 
vote. This man, known to hare 
Btrong interest in his tribe, had been 
closely besieged by the several can- 
didates, but would promise none, 
nor give the least hint how he in- 
tended to act on the hustings. John 
Claudius Beresford, the candidate, 
was a name in infinite ill odour 
with the populace. A member of 
a family who had contrived to draw 
on themselves all the odium of the 
Opposition in Parliament, by their 
active support of Government; of 
the general community, by their ex- 
traordinary success in obtaining the 
fat ours of the Crown; and of the 
populace, by their reported tyranny ; 
John Claudius had concentred on 
his head all the scattered hostilities 
of his family, by very peculiar pro- 
minence in those measures, which, 
in the time of public hazard, were 
suffered to supersede all law. Du- 
ring the Rebellion, he had command- 
ed a troop of cavalry, formed chiefly 
of the principal persons connected 
with the Customhouse, of which his 
father, a man of a different class and 
character, had been Chief Commis- 
sioner. The natural unpopularity 
attached to Customhouse officers 
had not been in the slightest degree 
palliated by seeing them decorated 
with sabres and pistols, and anting 
under the orders of a Beresford. 
Tbe troop, who were violent in their 
politics, and, of course, fully awfty 
& the popular opinion, letorneoit 
with sufficient rerfjfwcfty. t»jr 
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their zeal in the seizure and punish- 
ment of supposed rebels, soon ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous, and 
conspicuously hated by the people. 
The family had sustained a serious 
loss in the death of the eldest son, 
Marcus Bereaford, a man of ability, 
and somewhat resembling in talents 
and character the Earl of Clare. Its 
remaining representatives unluckily 
retained the arrogance in full pro- 
portion, with a considerably dimi- 
nished share of the ability ; the whole 
resulting in the most unexampled 
popular abhorrence of the Bercsford 
name. During the Rebellion, the ri- 
ding-house of the troop had been, un- 
luckily for their reputation, a chosen 
spot for flogging the suspected. This 
system was pronounced by the mul- 
titude to be the express work of the 
troop, for the purpose of making them- 
selves important to Government; it, of 
course, raised an endless outcry, and 
was stigmatized in all the popular 
papers as a new Inquisition, an in- 
solent and infamous perversion of 
power, as useless as it was tyranni- 
cal, and resulting only in turning the 
timid into self-accusers, and harden- 
ing the bold into direct rebellion. 
To such an extent was this opinion 
carried, that some Irish wags ( who 
never fail, let the occasion "be how- 
ever melancholy, to exercise their 
humour,) hung up, one night, over 
the entrance, a signboard paiuted, 
“ Mangling done here, by J. Beres- 
ford and Co.” 

It happened that Horish had been 
among those who had paid to their 
King and country a full share of skin 
for the crime of being anonymously 
suspected . This man's case was one 
instance among hundreds, of the 
ridiculous fancies of a time of panic. 
While terror every day produced its 
new invention, and the honest citi- 
zens of Dublin were alternately 
threatened with being blown up by 
depbts of gunpowder insinuated in- 
to the water-pipes of the streets! 
and being drowned in their attics 
by a general turning of the river in- 
to their coal-cellars ; a new source of 
public ruin was suggested in their 
chimneys f What was the use of bar 
smg/boft, where a funnel left every 
chamber open to the descent of the 
invader: What was the use of an 
army patrolling the streets, while the 
bostlleforce might be parading on 


the house-tops ? How impotent was 
the vigilance of the watchmans 
rattle, and the pungency of the sol* 
dier’s bayonet, to the insidious as- 
sault of a host of chimney sweepers, 
armed with brush and bag, descend- 
ing silently through the chimneys, 
black as night, and imperceptible as 
thin smoke, on the slumbers of the 
loyal, to stifle them with their soot, 
strangle them with their bags, or 
knock them on the head with their 
brushes, and thus leave every wife 
of every true subject a weeping wi- 
dow by morn. Horibh,ihe confessed 
first man of bis fraternity, was, of 
course, fixed on by the quick eye of 
suspicion as the future commander- 
in-chief Of this descending invasion. 
He was seized accordingly, question- 
ed as to his plans : he knew nothing. 
This was of course an aggravation ot 
guilt by falsehood. He was asked, 
if ho was a loyal subject; the un- 
lucky sweep pledged himself that no 
man could be more so. This was 
hypocrisy, and therefore on addi- 
tional crime. lie was finally com- 
manded to give a full and explicit 
detail of his whole house* top con- 
spiracy. He piotesled, that he was 
as innocent as the child unborn. 
There could now be no doubt of his 
being a hardened conspirator, and as 
lie was thus insensible to persuasion, 
the only resource was to encourage 
the growth of his candour by the 
cat-o’-nine- tails. They were conse- 
quently applied with due \ igour, and 
Horish was sent out to follow his 
profession again, with a lesson of 
Joy ally scored on his back that must 
have fondled him into a remarkable 
attachment for his King, whatever it 
might do for his country. 

On the day of the election Horish 
appeared, not at all forgetting the 
couple of hundred lashes on his bare 
carcass which he had received In 
the riding-house ; the circumstance, 
however, (being of such an ordinary 
nature,) having totally escaped the 
memory of the candidate, Horish, 
a coarse, rough-looking, strong- built, 
independent, and at that moment, 
well-dressed brute of a fellow, re- 
mained quite coquettish as to his 
votes. “ Let me see,” said he, feel- 
ing his importance, and unwilling to 
part with it, which would be the 
case the moment he had polled, and 
looking ear neatly at ail the candi- 
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dates, — K Let me see ! who shall I 
vote for ? run very hard to pleases 
gentlemen, I assure you/’ He hesi- 
tated — all the candidates pressed: 
" Fair and easy, gentlemen/’ said 
Horish, looking at each of them again. 
« Don’t hurry a man /’ — “ Barring- 
ton, cried impatient Beresford, M I 
knovr that honest fellow, Horish, 
will vote for me.” — Horish stared, 
but said nothing. — 44 Indeed he will 
not,” replied Barrington ; "eh, Ho* 
rlshV”-— He looked, but remained 
silent. — " I’ll lay you a rump and 
dozen,” exclaimed Bcresford, 41 on 
the matter.” — Horish now started 
into a sort of animation, but coolly 
replied , u You’ll lose that smpe rump 
and dozen, Mr Beresford, for the 
sake of the dozens I got in your 
riding-hoiisc ; but if ever I have the 
honour of meeting you up a chim- 
ney, depend upon it, Mr Beresford, 
I shall treat you with all the civi- 
lity imaginable. — Come, boys, poll 
away for the C Counsel lor.” Under 
Horish’ s influence every chimney- 
sweeper in Dublin voted against 
Beresford. 

Our next trait is from the gentler 
sex : — A handsome young woman, 
the servant of a Mrs Lett, in Wex- 
ford, who was considered as a great 
patriot, (rebel,) was sitting one sum- 
mer’s evening at her mistress’s win- 
dow, singing words to certain airs 
which were not regarded as ortho- 
dox by the opposite? party. The 
Marquis of Ely, with the High 
Sheri if and other gentlemen of the 
county, were returning, after their 
wine, from the Grand Jury, and 
heard the young siren warbling at 
the window. But, as the strain 
sounded in their ears of a rebellious 
tendency, it was thought advisable 
to demolish the fragile parts of Mrs 
Lett’s house-front without delay; 
and accordingly, my Lord, the High 
Sheriff, and their friends, to preserve 
the Constitution from all traitorous 
maid- servants, forth with com men ced 
proceedings: and stones being the 
weapons nearest at hand, the win- 
dows and the warbling maid received 
a broadside, which was of great uti- 
lity to the glazier, and had“wellnigh 
put fees into the pockets, not only 
of the surgeon, but of the sexton and 
coroner. However, on this occasion, 
justice was not bo far off as the par- 
ties had been persuaded ; my Lord, 


the High Sheriff, and others, being 
indicted and tried. His Lordship’S 
counsel did their best for their noble 
client, and tried to mystify the Binger ; 
but the Marquis, conceiving their 
delicacy too great in reference to 
this witness, requested permission 
to ask her a few questions himself, 
which was granted. “ Now, gill/* 
said the Marquis, “ by the oatn you 
have taken, did you not say, you 
would split my skull open?** 
w Why, then, by the virtue of tny 
oath,” said the girl, turning to the 
Judge, 44 it would not be worth my 
while to split his bkuli open, my 
Lord.” 

44 Ha, lia!” said the Marquis , u now 
I have her/* (supposing that she 
made some allusion to a reward for 
killing hitn.) ** And why, girl, would 
it not be worth your while ?** 

** Because, my Lord,” answered 
she, 44 if 1 had split his skull open, by 
virtue of my oath, I am sure and 
certain, I should have found nothing 
inside of it** The laugh against the 
noble Marquis was now too great to 
admit of his proceeding with his 
cross-examination. He was found 
guilty, and fined. 

Ireland had thus her exhibitors in 
all ranks. Hamilton Rowan, well 
known afterwards for his bustling in 
the insurrectionary period of her 
unhappy history, had been conspi- 
cuous long before for a love of 
making himself remarked on all oc- 
casions. Possessed of a consider- 
able fortune, and a high conviction 
of his being born for a regenerator, 
Jie had overmeasured his talents, and 
mistaken his time. His Herculean 
make, and daring manners, would 
have fitted him for a chieftain, when 
the Irish chieftain was only the more 

S rominent barbarian of his tribe. 

lut his ignorance of mankind made 
him always the tool of others, as his 
ignorance of his own deficiencies in- 
flated him witlt the vain conception 
that be was fitted to guide, when 
Nature had destined him only to fol- 
low. Respectable as a private charac- 
ter, he became ridiculous as a public 
one, and failed, as He ought to fail, 
in every object except that of bring- 
ing himself within the lash of Go- 
vernment. If he influenced the in- 
surrection at all, he Influenced it 
only to its overthrow by his prem.* 
tore benettitfs, If he harassed^e 
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understanding seemed to be more in 
fault than his principles. He lived 
to see his championship begin in 
flight, and finish in exile. While the 
Insurrection raged through Ireland, 
and brave men, misguided by f&c* 
tiou, died for their cause, guilty as 
it was, this patriot hero led a safe 
existence !u a foreign soil ; and when 
the insurrection was, at length, slaked 
in its own blood, he accepted pardon 
from a Government distrustful of 
his inclinations, contemptuous of his 
means, returned to his country, and 
still harangued as loudly and as ira- 
potently as ever. In the year 17 $$, 
ten years before the catastrophe of 
his political absurdities, Hamilton 
Rowan forced himself upon public 
attention by his extravagant patron- 
age of a young person, Mary Neil, 
Who was said to have been ill-treated 
by some man of rank. The circum- 
stance excited much indignation at 
the time,— an indignation not at ail 
lessened by its being reported that 
the late Earl of Carbarn pton was the 
party. This nobleman possessed the 
unlucky qualification of being an 
object of popular hatred in both 
England and Ireland. Yet he was 
a singularly intelligent, acute, and 
accomplished Individual, sagacious 
in public affairs, witty in society, and 
unstained by any peculiar exces- 
ses. But in England he had made 
himself obnoxious by the bold at- 
tempt to put down a popular scoun- 
drel, who, by the aid of the mob, was. 
suffered to triumph over the law ; and 
in Ireland his family name of Lut- 
trei was covered with hereditary ab- 
horrence, as that of the supposed 
cause of the defeat of the Irish 
army, fighting for James and Popery. 
In the present instance no proof 
whatever was brought against Lord 
Carhampton. But the occasion was 
deemed a fit one by Rowan for 
bustling himself into notoriety, and 
he forthwith took up the cause of 
Alary Neil, with a zeal, enthusiasm, 
aid perseverance, which nobody but 
tim Knight of La Mancha could have 
exceeded* "Bay and night the 111- 
treatment of this girl was the sub- 
ject of his thoughts and actions. He 
went stout preaching a kind of 
otnsade in ker favour, succeeded in 


a woman charged as accessary to 
the crime, the perpetrator of which 
remained undiscovered, and this 
wretched Mary Llewellyn received 
sentence of death, and was execu- 
ted. Still the story of Mary Neil 
was heard by many with strong in- 
credulity. There even were not 
wanting persons who decried her 
former character, and declared her 
an impostor. Rowan had gone so 
far In vindication, that lie had now 
made the cause his own. This in- 
credulity hurt not only his feelings, 
or the credit of his understanding, 
but the quality of which he had a 
much greater share than of either 
—his pride— and he vowed personal 
vengeance against all her calumnia- 
tors, high and low. At that time, 
about twenty young barristers had 
formed a dinner club in Dublin. W e 
had taken large apartments for the 
purpose; and, as we were not yet 
troubled with too much business, 
were, in the habit of faring luxuri- 
ously every day, and taking a bottle 
of the best claret that could be pro- 
cured.” 

Even on the procuring of this last 
bottle hangs a trait of the time. In 
Ireland, at all periods, the Excise 
laws have been looked on not more 
as a burden than as an affront. Fifty 
years ago, there was a kind of tri- 
bute to national digulty in defying 
them, which was in some degree de- 
manded from every Irish gmtletnxm . 
Those who lived in totvns yielded 
as scant obedience as they could, 
and if they could not smuggle in per- 
son, used smuggled goods in prefer- 
ence to all th at had been humiliated 
by paying the King’s dues. But the 
borderers on the wild districts of the 
south and west, the dwellers on the 
shore of the Atlantic, a race among 
whom a customhouse officer made 
his appearance at his peri), would 
have as soon thought of drinking the 
waters of the Atlantic, as of paying 
duty for the luxuries which those 
waters carried to them. Their wine 
cellars were in Botirdeaux, their 
stocks of brandies were in Nantz, 
and their carriers were the dashing 
smugglers that picked up their car- 
goes at every port from the Semite 
of Gibraltar, to the yellow shoals of 
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vjracloutlr inclined* seemed well 
woodam^ feasted on good thing* of able to devour a barrister or two 
which the London lord was wily a without overcharging his stomach ; 
second-rate partaker, had Burgundy as he entered, indeed, he looked ail 
and Champagne on his table at the ternately at us, and up at his master, 
price of London beer, and by the as if only awaiting his orders to com* 
help of the West Indiamen which mence the onslaught. His master 
dropped their rum and turtle into held in his hand a large, yellow, 
the family fishing-smack, as they knotted dub, slung by a leathern 
** ?P C r ky the high western thong round his huge wrist, and he 

wall of Ireland against the rush of had also a long small-sword by his 
the Atlantic, was able to lay under side, adorned by a purple ribbon, 
his rude ceiling a feast to which not “ This apparition walked delibe- 
the luxuries of a Lord Mayor’s day, rately up to the table; and having 
or a Cabinet dinner, could put to made his obeisance with seeming 
shame. In the instance of the pre- courtesy, a short pause ensued, du- 
sent story the source of the luxury ring which he looked round on all the 
was nearer the metropolis. The Isle company with an aspect, if not stem, 
of Man was free from the visits of yet ill calculated to set our minds at 
the customhouse officer, and, there* ease as to his or his dog's ulterior 
fore, was the grand depot of the intentions. * Gentlemen,* at length 
wines intended for introduction to said he, in a tone and with an air so 
the Irish bon vivant, without the irk- mild, nay so polished, as to give the 
someness of paying its passage lie, as it were, to his threatening 
through the hands of Government, figure, ‘ I have heard with very 
One of the party had a pleasure great regret, that some members of 
cutter, which he despatched regular- this Club have been so indiscreet as 
ly to the Isle ot Man for the claret to calumniate the character of Mary 
of the club, and a nameless under- Neil, which, from the part I have 
standing being contrived for the taken, I feel identified with my own. 
purpose with some of the underlings If any gentleman present has done 
of the Customs, the transit was so, I doubt not he will have the can- 
accomplished without molestation, dour and courage to avow it— Who 
much to toe benefit of toe fund* of avow* it?’ Tbe dog looked op at 
toe club and to their general enjoy- him again ; he returned toe glance, 
ntent, whatever it might have been but contented himself for the pre- 
tv any tenderness of conscience re- sent with patting die animal’s head, 
mainiug among them. and was silent. So were we. He 

" Them never existed a more repeated, ‘ Who avows it?’ 
cheerful, witty, nor half so cheap, a « The extreme surprise with which 
dinner club. One day, while dining our party was seized, rendered all 
with our usual hilarity, a servant in- consultation, as to a reply, out of the 
formed us that a gentleman below question ; and never did I see the 
stairs desired to be admitted for a old axiom, that * what is everybody’s 
moment. We considered it to be business Is nobody’s business/ more 
some brother barrister, who request- thoroughly exemplified. A few of the 
ed permission to join our party, and company whispered, each his neigh* 
desired him to be shewn up. What hour ; and I perceived one or two 
was our surprise, however, on per* steal a fruit knife under the table- 
ceivmg the figure ^ that presented cloth, in case of extremities. We 
itself, a man who might hay© served were eighteen in number; and as no 
as a model for a Hercules ; his one would or could answer for die 
rough countenance overshadowed others, it would require eighteen 
by enormous black bro ws, and deep- replies to satisfy the giant’s single 
ly furrowed by strong lines of care, query,. And I fancy some of us could 
or thought, or character, completing not have replied, to his satisfaction, 
<&» J>f the most formidable figures 
well dress* 
liked In a 

og of cor* 
vfth hair a 
should be 


imagmame, ate was van 
ed* close by his side » 
Newfoundland < 

sw^ars-i. 


and stock to toe truth into toe bMffda. 

“ lie repeated ids demand, eieva- 
ton his tone, a third time, ‘Does 
any gentleman avow it I” A tot 
bu*s now circulated round too room, 
but there wa* a® -tump whatever. 
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A t length our visitor sard with akmd the thing was out of the qmnt Ion. 
voice, that as he * must suppose if Every barrister in those days was a 
any gentleman had made assertions jtre*eaier, as ready to take up the 
against Mary Neil’s character, he pistol as the brief, and in some in- 
would have had the spirit to avow Btances oftener indulged in the for- 
lt, he must therefore take it for ir»er than the latter. No barrister 
granted that his information was er- thought himself entitled to resign 
roneous, and, in that point of view, the tented field,” until he had ar- 
he regretted having alarmed the So- jived at the Bench, and even then he 
ciety : * And without another word, sometimes stole a quiet opportunity 
he bowed three times very low, to vindicate his original love of rem- 
and retired backward to the door ; bat, and, like the Son of Thetis, after 
his dog backing out with equal po- his long secession, on silken couches 
liteness, when with a parting salute, and woolsacks, shine again in aims, 
doubly ceremonious, Mr Rowan Hamilton Rowan's history now 
ended this extraordinary interview, makes one of the public documents 
On the first of his departing bows, of his country, lie was the great 
by a simultaneous impulse, we all agitator of his time. His speech, ids 
rose and returned his compliment, pistol, or his cudgel, was always at 
almost touching the table with our the service of what he called “ The 
noses, but still in profound silence ; sacred cause of Humanity.” But, as 
which bowing on both sides was re- Mary Neils could not rise every 
peated till be was fairly out of the day, and he probably, from after cir- 
room. Three or four of the com- cumstances, even in her instance, 
pany then ran to the window, to be began to feel the ridicule of his 
sure that he aud his dog were clear Quixotism in so suspicious a cause, 
off into the street. And no sooner he looked for a more active impulse 
had tills satisfactory denouement iu his ascent to popular fame. In Ire- 
been ascertained, than a general roar land, unhappily, this impulse is to be 
of laughter ensued, and we talked it found by eiery body. The candidate 
over in a hundred different ways ; for renown has only to protest that 
the whole of our argument, bow- Ireland is the loveliest, most fertile, 
ever, turning upon the question, — most generous, gallant, and glorious 
‘ Which had behaved the politest on spot that the sun shines on ; that it 
the occasion ” is also the most degraded, undone. 

The truth was that the whole affair hideous, wretched, beggared, and 
was a surprise. The giant protector trampled on, of any since the disco- 
of Mary Neil had pounced upon very of Africa ; and that this tissue 
them before they had any idea of his of calamities, this web of affliction, 
coming; and thus instead of calling this Bhroud of despair, wrapping the 
up the landlord to throwhim down palpitating limbs of the land, which 
stairs, and accompanying this racri- it chills into a corpse, is wholly and 
torious office by a general contribu- solely the work of England ! of Saxon 
tion of horsewhips, which an intru- England, of the soil of Bigotry aud 
der, under such circumstances, so Bishops, of absentee profligacy, of 
richly deserved, they let the business legislative tyrauny, of three estates, 
take its way. But, that no similar to which the three Parca* were flexi- 
surprise may again take place on Bri- ble, and the three Furies tame, 
fctsb ground, be it understood that tender, and good-tempered. With 
the Chairman, for the time being, is this stock of miseries prepared, any 
the depositary of the brains, the political trader may open his ware- 
power and the honour of the Club, nouse, and And popularity flowing 
and that upon any similar intrusion, in, ragged, it is true, and ruffianly 
which in our days of anarchy may besides, a representative miscreancy 
not be among the most impossible sent by idleness, vice, and bloodshed, 
things, it 4s bis primal and imperious to assure the new trafficker of their 
duty to order the intruder to bp kick- patronage ; and contribute a share of 
ed out of his presence, by the united all that they can beg, or steal, to the 
energies of the Club. The President support of the firm. Rowan, at 
on this occasion was undoubtedly length abandoning private wrongs 
deficient in the due sense of his off i- for public injuries, assumed the pro- 
fcial responsibility. Hie courage of taction of his country. The country 
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exhibited »o signs of being the bet- 
ter for its new clientship; and the 
generous patron was soon evidently 
much the worse* Some of his expe- 
dients in u the sacred cause of Hu- 
manity” now began to exhibit that 
solitary consideration for his own 
security, which fell rather beneath 
the dignity of a determination to be 
handed. On one occasion an auction 
at his house was made the dexterous 
contrivance of telling his mind, A 
handle of printed papers was 
thrown into the firelees grate, which 
of course every comer was at liberty 
to take, and which thus conveyed his 
opinions in the most iunocent and 
accidental maimer. But this could 
not go on for e\ er. Government at 
last grasped him ; he was convicted 
of publishing a paper which brought 
down a sentence of tine and impri- 
sonment, and he was thrown into 
Newgate. And those were the tirst 
fruits of his labours — this the career 
of a man, whom fortune, birth, edu- 
cation, and habits marked out for a 
life of usefulness and honour; no 
low-born adventurer, no dastardly 
malignant, no hater of the society 
that acorns and excludes him, but a 
gentleman, in every sense of the 
word but that which includes com- 
mon loyalty and common understand- 
ing. 

But while he lay in his dungeon, 
new discoveries of a deeper nature 
were announced, evidence was al- 
leged, which made the patriot feel 
that even in prison he must not wait 


for the law. Before the charges could 
be put into shape, he contrived to 
evade the vigilance of his jailers, fled 
to the house of a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, and finally was 
smuggled off in a fishing-boat to 
France. He gave himself great cre- 
dit for the adroitness, whatever he 
might do far the intrepidity, of his 
conduct on this occasion. But the 
probability of the case is, that his 
escape was connived at, if not actu- 
ally suggested, by Government Es- 
cape from a French jaii is, like every 
thing French, a melodramatic affair, 
and the turnkeys are all heroes of 
romance. But English, and even 
Irish, jailors are made of sterner 
stuff ; and ifit were their will to have 
held him fast, no dexterity of his 
could have opened his prison gates. 
The truth is, that the public opinion 
was in favour of this foolish man’s 
heart in contempt for his head j he 
was considered us an enthusiast, and 
as such, there was no wish to mingle 
his blood with that of the wilful con- 
spirators, He was never pursued. 
After a slight investigation, the sub- 
ject was dropped. And at the close 
of au exile in America, he made Mb 
submission, received the King’s par- 
don, was suffered to return and re- 
sume his property, and left to medi- 
tate thenceforth, ou the difference 
between the mercy of a King, and 
the massacres of Republicanism. He 
is now old, or dead ; in either case, 
he is, as he ought to be, forgotten. 
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No. I. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


*' Knowledge / 7 says Lord Bacon » 
"is power:'" ho has not said it is 
either wisdom or virtue. The ex- 
tension of the means of requiring 
information to the middling and 
working classes, is the greatest of 
all additions to their political im- 
portance ; but in itself, it is not only 
no safeguard against the introduc- 
tion of error amongst them, and un- 
less duly guarded, the greatest of 
all iaftators to the depraved princi- 
ples of our nature. Like the Am- 
reeta Cup in Kchama, it is the great- 
est of all blessings, or the greatest 
of all curses, according to the cha- 
racter and circumstances of the peo- 
ple among whom it is introduced : 
as much as it diffuses the principles 
of virtue, and the habits of industry, 
amongst a simple and religious, does 
it spread the poison of infidelity, 
and the extravagance of passion 
among a more corrupted commu- 
nity. The power of reading in itself 
is neither a blessing nor a curse : it 
is merely an instrument of va*»t 
power put into the hands of the people, 
and which may be rendered an en- 
gine of the one or the other, accord- 
ing to the use which is made of 
it, and the direction which it re- 
ceives. 

It Js here that the vast, the irre- 
trievable, and fatal error of the pre- 
sent age is to he found. It consists 
in the Relief, which has not only 
been entertained, but acted upon 
by a great proportion of the wisest 
and best, as well as the most ambi- 
tious and reckless of the community, 
that it was sufficient for the poor if 
you merely taught them to read, 
without any attention to their pre- 
servation from the incalculable mass 
of error and falsehood with which 
the Press abounds ; or any care to 
instruct them in right mm a! and 
religious principles; and that the 
human mind, if left to itself, would 
choose the safest and most improv- 
ing information, just as an animal 
would select out of a held the sweet* 
est and most nutritious aliment. 


The error was natural : it was even 
praiseworthy : It arose from many 
of the most amiable feelings of our 
nature, and was to be found in the 
most estimable and delightful men. 
But it was an error of the greatest 
magnitude, it betrayed a total igno- 
rance of the practical working of 
the human mind, and it has been 
attended with the most disastrous 
consequences. Experience, dear 
bought woful experience, has now 
proved its futility; and demonstra- 
ted that in measures intended to 
act generally upon society, not less 
than in those destined for the im-» 
provement of the individual, we 
must equally calculate upon the in- 
herent weakness of our natural de- 
pravity, and guard against know- 
ledge becoming the inlet for the ad- 
mission of evil, not less scrupulously 
than prepare it for being die channel 
for the introduction of good. 

The reason of this necessity is to 
be found in the fact which is an- 
nounced to us in the earliest works 
of Revelation, which was coeval 
with the birth of man, and is evi- 
dently destined to continue as long 
as he exists, viz. the corrupt and 
wayward tendency of his nature, 
and the absolute necessity for the 
most strenuous efforts, to counteract 
the disposition to evil, which seerns 
to be as natural to him as for the 
sparks to fly upward. We are not 
now going to enter into any theolo- 
gical argument: we are no advo- 
cates for the extreme of Calvinistic 
Divinity; we merely mention a fact, 
upon which all who know tW hu- 
man heart, in all ages have been 
agreed, and without a constant re- 
collection of which all our efforts 
for the improvement of the species 
will he worse than nugatory. This 
fact is the rapid and instantaneous 
propagation of vice, and the ex- 
tremely slow and tardy progress of 
virtue— the facility with which the 
most profligate and corrupting ideas 
can be diffused, and the tardy pro- 
gress of a)) the attempts to counter- 
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act their influence. This doctrine 
is not peculiar to Christianity, it is 
to be found in the Philosophers, 
Moralists, and Sages of every age 
and country in the world ; in Xeno- 
phon and Plato, in Cicero and Aris- 
totle ; in the dreams of the Hindoos 
and the Enigmas of the Talmud, in 
the Proverbs of Solomon and the 
Maxims of Confucius. When the 
rival Goddesses of Pleasure and 
Virtue, in the beautiful Grecian Fa- 
ble, stood before the infant Hercu- 
les, the one was clothed in the garb 
and arrayed in the colour likely to 
captivate a youthful fancy ; but the 
other was severe and forbidding in 
aspect, and terrified the beholder 
by the awful severity of her brow ; 
and the emblems will continue to 
the end of time to distinguish the 
Siren, whose bewitching smiles 
tempt to the path of perdition, and 
the sober matron who guards the 
narrow way, which leads" in the end 
to temporal and eternal happiness. 

M The corrupt nature of man," 
says Archbishop Tillotson/'isarank 
soil to which vice takes easily, and 
wherein it thrives apace. The mind 
of man hath need to be prepared 
for piety and virtue; it must be cul- 
tivated to that end , and ordered with 
great care and pains ; but vices are 
weeds that grow wild and spring up 
of them selves. They are in some 
sort natural to the soil, and there- 
fore they need not bo planted or 
watered; 'tis sufficient if they be 
neglected and let alone. So that 
vice having this advantage from our 
nature, it is no wonder if occasion 
and temptation easily call ft forth. 
Our corrupt hearts, when they are 
once set in motion, are like the 
raging sea, to which we can set no 
bounds, nor say, ‘ Hitherto shall 
thou come and no farther/* Sin is 
very cunning and deceitful, and does 
strangely gain upon men, when once 
they give way to it It is of a very 
bewitching nature, and hath strange 
arts of address and insinuation* For 
sin is very teeming and fruitful, and 
though it hath no blessing annexed 
to it, yet it does strangely increase 
and multiply. As there is a con- 
nexion of one virtue with another, 
w* vices are lin ked together, and one 
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sin draws many after it When the 
Devil tempts a man to commit any 
wickedness, he does, as it were, lay 
a long train of sins, and if the first 
temptation take, they give fire to 
another/' * If any of our readers 
feel that these principles are not 
applicable to themselves, vve con- 
gratulate them on their condition, 
and sincerely hope it will long con- 
tinue so: we can only say, that is 
not the case with ourselves, nor any 
class of men, in any climate, rank, 
or age of the world with whom we 
are acquainted. 

Observe the precautions which 
the experience ot all ages and coun- 
tries has proved to be necessary for 
the protection of youth, from the 
contamination to which they would 
otherwise be exposed by the cor-* 
r upturn R or errors of knowledge. 
How carefully are the minds of the 
young preserved from the mass of in- 
fidelity, profligacy, and vice, with 
which the press abounds; how guard- 
ed is the selection of authors put 
iuto their hands ; how great the ef- 
forts made to save them from the 
evident and easy irruption of false- 
hood, and prepare them by laborious 
efforts, and the study ol the great 
authors of our own or other coun- 
tries, for the duties, the trials, and 
the temptations of the world 1 Would 
any one expect that by simply teach- 
ing the young to read, aud immedi- 
ately allowing them to devour every 
thing, good, bad, and indifferent, 
which came in their way, they would 
cither extend their knowledge, im- 
prove their habits, or fortify their 
minds V is any thing more certain, 
than that by such conduct the minds 
of the great majority of men would 
be depraved instead of being im- 
proved, inflamed instead of being 
calmed ; that they would choose not 
that which was most useful, but 
most agreeable ; not that which pro- 
mised ukimatebenefit,Uutthat which 
w as attended with immediate amuse- 
ment; not that which strengthened 
the understanding, but that which 
excited the passions ? It is the uni- 
versal experience of this truth, which 
in ail ages and countries has render- 
edit indispensably necessary to place 
the education of the young under 
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the Immediate and special control of 
the ministers of religion, to watch 
with anxious care over every thing 
which they received, and by tbe most 
sedulous attention prevent that rapid 
and fatal Inhaling of vice, to which 
the extension of knowledge from the 
inherent propensity to evil would 
otherwise infallibly lead. 

The neglect of this obvious and 
familiar truth, has been the remote, 
but certain and prolific source, of the 
gradual, but certain and approaching 
ruin of the British empire. The ad- 
vocates for popular education were 
universally deluded by the idea, that 
to reform the world, to check the 
progress of vice, purify the admini- 
stration of government, it was only 
necessary to educate the people ; to 
give them the means of reading, and 
nothing more, and to bring know- 
ledge to their doors by the publica- 
tion of cheap editions of many works, 
containing useful and valuable infor- 
mation. Tbe idea was plausible ; it 
pervaded many of the best of the 
community; it was founded on a 
benevolent view of human nature ; 
but it argued a lamentable want of 
practical acquaintance with man- 
kind, and, above all, a total ignorauce 
or forgetfulness of the fundamental 
principles of religion. What has 
been the result? Exactly that which 
any of our great divines, judging 
from principle, would have prophe- 
sied ; what any practical man, judg- 
ing from experience, would have 
anticipated; but what the Whigs, 
judging from theory, never dreamt 
of; that a large proportion of the 
lower orders of maukind have 
rushed in tumultuous crowds to 
every thing that was exciting, in- 
toxicating, and vicious, to the entire 
neglect of every thing that was ele- 
vating, useful, and ennobling ; that 
they have neglected philosophy to 
devour novels, laid aside history to 
dream over romances, abandoned 
science to feed themselves with jour- 
nals, forgot the Bible to read €ar- 
file. 

That this lias been the practical 
result of the heedless and irre- 
ligious education of die people, 
nwftt, we fear, be conceded even by 
the warmest advocates of the exten- 
sion of knowledge to the lower or- 
ders* Without the explanation in- 
deed of thiagreat and general cause— 


without taking into consideration the 
prodigious influence of this new ele- 
ment, which has now for tbe first 
time been let loose in human affairs, 
it is impossible to account for the 
extraordinary demoralization #f the 
lower orders during the last twenty 
years, and the extent to which licen- 
tiousness and profligacy in that class, 
now press not only against the bar- 
riers of government, but the re- 
straints of religion, tbe precepts of 
virtue, and even the ordinary deco- 
rum of society. Unhappily too, and 
this is a most characteristic circum- 
stance, these symptoms of corrup- 
tion have become most apparent in 
the lowest classes of the state. For- 
merly, the progress of evil was from 
the higher to the inferior ranks of 
society ; vice began to overflow first 
in the most elevated regions of the 
state, among those whom wealth had 
corrupted, and idleness unnerved, 
and it spread to the inferior classes 
in a great degree from the influence 
or example of their superiors. Now, 
the case is reversed. The most de- 
praved class of society, beyond all 
question, at least in the great towns, 
is the lowest; the corruptions of 
yank and opulence have been fairly 
outdone by those of penury and dis- 
content ; entering by the gates opened 
by the schoolmaster, degeneracy has 
intrenched himself in the dense po- 
pulation of the great towns, from 
whence as to many centres, the le- 
prosy is rapidly- overspreading the 
land. How is this deplorable fact, 
so opposite to what d priori was 
expected, to be accounted for V Sim- 
ply in the multitude of inlets which 
the power of reading and tbe press 
have opened into the human mind, 
when totally unprepared for the trial, 
and the instantaneous rush which 
every species of corrupting and dis- 
organizing composition has made to 
occupy the space thus foe the first 
<time laid open, to the general ex- 
clusion of the more distasteful ha- 
bits of real utility. In tbe general 
deluge, every thing calculated to 
elevate, purify, or improve human 
nature, has, among the lower orders 
in bur great cities At least, been 
overwhelmed ; knowledge has given 
place to fiction ; information to abuse; 
religion to infidelity ; Newton to the 
Republican ; Bacon to the Satirist ; 
the Bible to the Blade Dwarf* 
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The effect would be exactly the 
same upon the higher orders, if they 
were to be exposed without the in- 
fluence and preparation of previous 
and long continued education, to the 
action of the same causes, and the 
sedulous care taken at the great se- 
minaries of education, to impress 
them with religious truths. If the 
rich and affluent were taught to read, 
and instantly turned adrift into the 
world, and the corruptions of great 
cities, sent to London, or Paris, or 
Naples, without any farther prepara- 
tion, or the influence of any severer 
habits, the result would be the same, 
though the process of corruption 
would be somewhat different. They 
would not, in ali probability, read 
republican or democratic journals, 
but they would devour trash not one 
whit less demoralizing. The profli- 
gate and licentious novels of France 
and Italy, Faublas, Laclos, Jatiin,and 
Victor Hugo, not to mention still 
more infamous productions, would 
be their instantaneous and constant 
food. What protects the higher ranks, 
and most persons of real education 
from such an foundation, is the for- 
mation of the habits, and the purify- 
ing of the taste, during the ten years 
of school and college education, in 
the study of the great writers of our 
own country, anti still more of the 
classical times, and, above all, the 
constant efforts made to impress 
them with religious feelings. Iu the 
course of these precious "years, the 
grandeur, the heroism, and magnani- 
mity of Greek and Homan thought, 
is poured into the mind ; a taste is 
formed for the corresponding and 
equally ennobling writers of our own 
country, and of the continental states ; 
and before a young man is turned 
adrift into the world, exposed to its 
temptations, and assailed by its so- 
phisms, he is in general tolerably 
guarded against the poison lurking 
tn the inferior strata of the press, by 
the taste and the habits formed in an 
acquaintance with the greatest works 
of human intellect Notwithstand- 
ing this, we every day see how many 
<4 them are swept away by the tor- 
rent; how frequently they turn their 
knowledge into poison, and their 
taste into corruption ; and if so, can 
we wonder if nearly the whole of 
the lower orders, who never have 
received such safeguards, a nd are 
voin xxxv, no, ccxvm. 


debarred by their poverty from ever 
obtaining ft, are carried down the 
stream, and use the power they have 
acquired oniy to promote the worst 
passions of the human heart ? 

The language we have used is 
strong, but It does not appear, on re- 
flection, stronger than the subject 
calls for and requires. Whoever will 
make the lower and more popular 
parts of the press as much A subject 
of study as we have done, and at- 
tend, as we have, to the language 
which is received with most ap- 
plause at public meetings, cannot, 
we are persuaded, arrive at any other 
conclusion, or express their opinion 
in less energetic language. The mass 
of iu fidelity, ribaldry and abuse; of 
indecency, vituperation, and slan- 
der ; of treason, anarchy, and licen- 
tiousness, with which the inferior 
stages of tiie press now abound, and 
which is greedily swallowed by the 
people, would be deemed incredible, 
if it were not the subject of daily 
and painful observation to every one 
who observes the signs of the times. 
And the lower journalists are per- 
fectly right when they say, that they 
are not the authors of this porten- 
tous state of things; that the public 
must have been predisposed to the 
food , or they would not have swallow- 
ed it with such avidity, and that they 
merely fall in with a disposition, 
whffch they find already existing 
among their readers. No doubt, by 
their incessant pandering to these 
corrupt and vicious inclinations, by 
the vehemence with which they feed 
the flame of virulence and discon- 
tent, and the innumerable falsehoods 
by which they pervert and bewilder 
the minds of thebe readers, they pow- 
erfully increase and react upon these 
ruinous desires ; but the foundation 
of them must have previously exist- 
ed, the stock was to be found in the 
original depravity and weakness of 
our nature. We rest our objection 
to the irreligious Schoolmaster, up- 
on the experienced corruption of the 
human heart, and the certainty, that 
without due regulation, he will ad- 
mit more evil than good; a founda- 
tion from which It i« neither Lord 
Brougham, nor all the Lord Chan- 
cellors to the end of the world, that 
will he able to drive us. * 

To shew that these are no peett* 
liar mr exaggerated ideas of our own* 

a 
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buMtoat t&ey have b$ea farced upon 
practical met), ia various parts of the 
country, at tb« same time, by a per- 
ception of the evils with which the 
existing system is fraught, we shall 
subjoin a few extracts from the most 
esteemed of our contemporaries, and 
a few tables illustrative of Us work- 
ing in Great Britain and Ireland, 

The first authority we shall refer 
to on this bead is the well-known 
author of Old Bailey Experience. 

“ The notional schools,** says this ex- 
perienced writer, ** have taught their 
scholar* immorality, hence the demoraliza- 
tion of the rising generation. The very 
calling together 00 many low- born chil- 
dren dally, without some plan being first 
laid down for a moral guardianship over 
them, justifies the assertion, that they are 
taught iuuuoralih/, and I will add (for 1 
know it 1 crime, at these establishment?.. 
There is nothing of a mental nature per- 
formed in them : a hundred boys at one 
time arc taught to bawl out Lon — Ion — 
don— dun, London, with a few more 
words, which leads them in the end to 
learn just enough of reading to enable 
them to peruse a twopenny Life of Tur- 
pin, or Jonathan Wild, proceeding to the 
lives of the bandits in regular course, 
when, with this, and they have taught 
each other *uch matter as they all gather 
from their honest and r iriunm parents, 
their education Is completed, they being 
fully qualified to figure 011 the pave us 
pickpockets. It needed not inspiration, 
nor prophetic powers, to see that the 
Lancaster ian school* must uecessarily be- 
come participcs critnim* in disorganizing 
the relations of roclety, the very locale of 
the plan dues St.” 

Again — 

u From the national achooL, I never 
yet met with a lad who had the least 
notion of nuy stlf-evereisv of the mind. 
A good and rigid system of moral educa- 
tion is the more needed lor the children 
of the poor, as the habits of thi ir parents 
are generally opposed to good example. 
At an early age they are carried to a 
public-house, filled with low company; 
swearing and drunkenness is al ways be- 
fore them ; 110 habits of frugality are 
taught them ; and when money U obtained, 
luxuries and drink swallow up alt in one 
day, reckless of to-morrow. Often with- 
mrtany home but the tap-room, or, if a 
home, no fire or parent to share it w ith 
them till the middle of the night, who, 


returning in a etate of intoxication, only 
increases their misery, and further viti- 
ates their morals. Such is the condition 
of nine-tenths of the national school boys. 
Poverty compels the labourer to perform 
that duty which is essential to the well 
being of the whoh. nation. Poverty, 
therefore, is not the evil, but .indigence 
and debasement which leads to crime, 
1 n the Lancasterian schools not the slight- 
est effort is made to excite, or exercise 
the mind ; not one moral axiom is incul- 
cated ; no precepts of principle are in- 
stilled into the mind ; all Is mere rote 
and mechanism ; their scholars offer to 
the world the most extraordinary collec- 
tion of tyros la crime ever seen or heard 
of in the history of it.” * 

The next witness, to the aame ef- 
fect, is from the Dorset County Chro- 
nicle of December 12, 1838. 

** For some twenty or thirty years, 
the Edinburgh Revisit', and its kindred 
journals, inculcated little other doctrine 
than the benefit of farming upon a large 
scale — the benefit of educating upon a 
large scale — the benefit of legislating for 
the poor upon comprehensive principles, 
and such stuff. This doctrine 1ms un- 
fortunately been too successful. Cottages 
and farm houses have been desolated, in 
order to give full sweep to the influence 
of capital, i'hitdnn haw been gathered 
into school* as capacious and almost as 
dense?!/ crowded as criminal prisons, there 
to acquire some knowledge of reading and 
writing, possibly, but cirtainhi much of 
the morals of the gaol. Beer-shops have 
been opened under every hedge, lest acci- 
dent and locality should interrupt the 
easy course of vice , and the walking of 
the whole system is found to be a miser- 
able degradation of tl|C stab*, and a more 
melancholy depravation of the moral* of 
the labouring class. In every sense of 
the word, man has decayed as wealth has 
accumulated. All this ought to have 
been foreseen. There is, in form, but 
one education which can fit a man So the 
bumble ranks of life for the industrious 
and contented discharge of all his duties, 
arid that is — domestic education . It has 
been said, and wisely said, that chUdmi 
are the worst possible company for each 
other. We, however, could suggest, we 
think, h worse accumulation, and that is 
— the exclusive society of adults, more 
particularly of male adult*, unrefined hy 
high — we will *ay by very high— Intel- 
lectual discipline. The great Author of 
our being, who has adapted ail things 


Old Bailey Experience, p. 47. 
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with MNk«M«Bia»to tWw», appoint# that 
do «oob separation shall exist in the great 
mans of mankind — appoints that parents 
and children shall live in constant asso- 
ciation, presenting a reciprocal censorship 
upon the morals of both j for, let St not 
he supposed that such censorship is wanted 
only for the child* or that, in domestic 
life, it is exercised only by the parent. 
Whoever considers the subject will see 
that the presence of a child is the best 
possible monitor for the conduct of a pa- 
rent-— a better monitor even than the 
presence of a parent is for the conduct of 
a child. This has particular reference to 
what is commonly understood to be purity 
of morals and conversation. It is scarcely 
necessary to advert to the constant re- 
membrance of the duties of energy and 
assiduity presented by the cemp&uy of a 
dependent offspring. 4 1 was,* said the 
late Lord Krnkine, 4 constitutionally an 
indolent and bashful man ; but when I 
put on my- gown, 1 habituated myself to 
think that my little children were pluck- 
ing at the skirts ; and this taught me to 
overcome the love of ease and the fears to 
which a diffident man is subject. 1 There 
U nothing like domestic life to sharpen 
industry ; otherwise, indeed, the human 
race would become extinct, for the men 
without families would soon starve those 
encumbered with a wife and children. 
New the system of the philosophers and 
economists has been, if ive may coin a 
word, to undomesticate the labouring 
classes. The parents arc hurried to the 
field, or to the mill, in droves like cattle 
—the children driven to the factory or to 
the Lancaster ian school, (In / e to learn till 
that is bad in morals, with little that can 
be even for their temporal benefit — ‘ to 
engender by compression/ ns Mr Burke 
has said* ‘the gaol-fever of the mind.* 
In the evening, the adults, male and fe- 
male, retire to the beer-shop, leaving the 
children, if so early let loose, still to their 
own fatally exclusive society. This is to 
reverse the natural sock! state— to 4 put 
asunder * those whom the Creator has, for 
the wisest purposes, united iu domestic 
association. A recurrence to the Cottage 
System, which we are delighted to see 
becoming fashionable, will, ns far as it 
aboil proceed, do much ; but even to give 
the recurrence to the Cottage System fair 

play, A GREAT C1IANGK MUST BE MADE IN 
THZ SYSTEM. Of EDUCATION, It Is notorious 

that the gigantic schools provided for the 
humbler classes have done nothing hut 
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Another vigorous Intelligent pro- 
viacfeil paper, the Bath Herald, 
makes thef olio wing observations: — * 

44 The system of education, without in- 
dustry find without labour, has assuredly 
been tried long enough, and we would 
fearlessly appeal to the honest observer 
whether It has not completely failed — 
whether the criminal courts will not de- 
monstrate that crime has extended in a 
fearful degree to that portion of society in 
which the want of knowledge cannot be 
adduced as the origin of the evil — whether, 
after the multiplication of schools and the 
myriads of tracts which have been disse- 
minated, we have not, at this present mo- 
ment, three, millions of paupers, beggars, 
thieves , and prostitutes, to attest the failure 
of this national scheme , however plausible 
and however well-intentioned — whether 
we have not frightful instances of the un- 
feeling indifference of our educated chil- 
dren to any moral responsibility, even in 
that moment of awful import, when the 
terror of approaching judgment ought to 
be supposed to affect the most hardened 
insensibility — whether, even according to 
the admission of the most strenuous ad- 
vocates of education, irrdigion and infi- 
delity have not recently spread their con- 
tagion so iculthj as to make them shud- 
der at the results of their own intended 
htjiffit — whether, until the present day, 
they had ever heard, in this country, of 
two men professing, in an open court of 
justice* their utter disbelief in the exist- 
ence of a Deity — whether a vast propor- 
tion of the disciples of Ilethermgtou, 
Cwrlile, and Kobert Taylor, are not the 
actual eleven of National Schools — and, 
finally, whether, in the present temper 
ami demoralized condition of the labour- 
ing classes, the doctrines of these men are 
not fatally working into the very vitals of 
Christianity ? 

44 Tor ourselves, we can positively as* 
sert that, attending punctually as report- 
ers at public meetings, we have, of late 
years, not been present at one, connected 
with sacred subjects, at Jwhieb this spread 
of infidelity has not been at once the sub- 
ject of reproach, lamentation, and dismay. 
And, we should be glad to know among 
what classes do these infamous publica- 
tions find a vent aud a circulation ? Is if 
among the higher or the middling classes? 
We answer unhesitatingly — No— It is 
among the poorer and the working ckjme, 
to whose worst passions and feelings they 
are especially addressed* Aud where have 
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tbeve dimN Attained the capability of 
readies them? Hue it been at schools 
where education has been paid kou ? With 
equal promptness and certainty we an- 
ewer — No ! These classes having the facili- 
ties of gratuitous education, not merely 
held out to them for the benefit of their 
children, hut invitingly and presstngly 
urged upon them, would be acting con- 
trary to the influence of their own neces- 
sities — the hourly claims for their utmost 
earnings, if they paid for that which was 
offered gratis ! Let any man read the re- 
ports of the various meetings held by Car- 
) fie or Robert Taylor, as described in the 
public prints, and will he find that their 
audiences have ever been made up of any 
but the poorest and most desperate cha- 
racters in the mass, with the few excep- 
tions of some half dozen persons who have 
perhaps attended from curiosity, or for 
the purpose of combating their doc- 
trines ? 

** We come now to the results of this 
gratuitous education upon Society, and 
here we are actually overwhelmed with 
the appalling mass of deep-dyed crime, 
ferocious outrage, and violation of pro- 
perty, open disregard of the laws, aud 
black ingratitude towards those who are 
using gradually every means in tbeir 
power and under Providence to amelio- 
rate the condition of the labouring classes, 
and hold out profitable advantage to in- 
dustry and good conduct. And here we 
may be allowed to ask, as we have had 
frequent occasion to do before, when in- 
vestigating the causes of the present de- 
moralization, at what period within the 
memory of man, the poor labourer was 
ever better off, either as regarded the 
price of the necessaries and comforta of 
life, or the succour of the wealthy in the 
hour of need ? Low as the preaent rate of 
wages may be, and is, we confess, in some 
poor agricultural districts— we answer, 
upon the authority of the most competent 
and experienced — Never, The propor- 
tion of wages to the prices of food, firing, 
and clothing, was never more in the la- 
bourer’s favour than at the present day. — 
W beaten bread 5Jd. the quartern loaf, 
bacon 4$d. per lb., malt 6s. 6d. per 
bushel, women's apparel 300 per cent 
lower than some few years since, and 
mm* s at an immense reduction — to say 
nothing of the countless charities which 
have started up in every district for the 
relief of want under every exigency of 
(childbed, severe weather, and innumer- 
able other casualties. And how are these 
boons met ? We will tell the reader— by 
lawless combinations la every direction 
against their employers and benefactor*— 
by incendiarisms, by flying in the fery 


face of that Providence who supplies them 
witli food at an easier rate than even tbeir 
great-grandfathers can remember, and by 
even rejecting the very means of growing 
their own subsistence on land offered 
gratuitously, (as in some parish In Sussex 
a short time ago,) because they did not 
choose to undergo the labour of preparing 
the ground ! And can any man stand up 
and pretend that the migor part of these 
people cannot read and have not been edu- 
cated at grat ui tous schools ? Some one may 
do so— but he will obtain but little belief, 
when it is well known that these are 
mostly members of organized societies, as 
regularly provided with rules and enact- 
ments as the National Schools themselves 
— and far better acquainted with the 
doctrines of Carlile, Robt. Taylor, and 
the * Journeyman Bootmaker,' than with 
their morul and religious obligations. 

“ The last branch regards tbeir duties 
to themselves; aud here we would ask 
whether riotous excess and %ensual de- 
bauchery, in both sexes, were ever, in the 
memory of man, carried to such a pitch 
as at the present day t Whether the * Gifi 
Palaces' of London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester do not speak volumes for the 
truth of our reproaches against the pre- 
sent system ot National Education? Whe- 
ther the dishonesty in situations where 
servants have every want supplied to 
them, without any care or forethought 
on their port, doe# not tell against a sys- 
tem which gives education without incul- 
cating the necessity and without supply- 
ing the practice of labour ? Whether the 
shameless aud menacing applications for 
parish relief do not finally indicate a total 
disregard and loss of all those feelings 
which distinguish the lumest aud indus- 
trious from the profligate aud the repro- 
bate ?’* 

These striking and emphatic tes- 
timonies from many other parts of the 
country, to which, if we had room, 
a host of others might be added, may 
be considered as sufficient evidence 
of the perception of the truth for 
which we are contending, among 

6 ractical men of all descriptions, 
tut we come now to an overwhelm- 
ing authority on the same subject, 
that furnished by the Parliamentary 
Returns, of the progress of crime 
during the period that the school* 
master has been In operation in Great 
Britain. The Parliamentary Return, 
29th March, 1833, gives the following 
appalling increase of criminal com- 
mittals in England and Wales, during 
the last one-twd-twenty years. 
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1813-r 6,576 

1813— 7,164 

1814 — 6,390 

1815— 7,818 

1816— 9,001 

1817— 13,932 

1818 — 13,567 

1819— 14,254 
J820— 13,710 

1821— 13,115 

1822 — 12,201 


1823— 12,263 

1824— 13,698 

1825 — 14,437 

1826— 16,137 

1827— 17,924 

1828— 16,564 

1829— 18,675 

1830— 18,107 

1831— 19,647 

1832 — 20,829. 


Thus it appears that crime has 
more than tripled in the last twenty 
years, during which time more has 
been done for the education of the 
poor, than in the whole previous 
periods of English history; and that 
the increase has gone on at an accele- 
rated ratio during the last seven or 
eight; when the children upon whom 
the great experiment was made, may 
be supposed to Lave been growing 
up to manhood, and engaged in the 
business of life. Nor cim it be said 
that this extraordinary increase has 
been owing to Any greater vigilance 
in the prosecution of crimes, or any 
greater laxity in the committal of 
prisoners, for every practical man in 
England knows, that the unwilling- 
ness to give information concerning 
offences, has greatly increased of late 
years, from the apprehension of being 
involved in expense; and the propor- 
tion of convictions to committals, as 
shewn in the same Parliamentary 
paper, is pretty uniform through the 
whole period, being throughout about 
two-thirds of the committals. 

In Scotland the same accurate data 
do not exist for an estimate of the 
progress of popular corruption, be- 
cause Parliamentary Returns of all 
committals and convictions have 
only recently been commenced; but 
enough is to be found to shew that 
it has been still more rapid. In 1 803, 
the Lord Advocate Hope stated in 
his place in Parliament, that there 
were more persons convicted in one 
Quarter Sessions at Manchester, than 
in Scotland in a whole twelvemonth ; 
and the experience of every person 
who recollects those days or com* 
paratfve innocence, must bear out 
the assertion. It was not unusual 


for the Circuit, even at Glasgow, to 
have only three or four cases to dis- 
pose of ; and within the memory of 
man, it met and separated, even in 
the great western metropolis, after 
one case only , which was that of 
an unhappy young woman for con- 
cealment of pregnancy. Since that 
time, however, the progress of 
crime has been so rapid, that not 
a Circuit now elapses without from 
one hundred to a hundred and 
fifty persons being brought to the 
bar in that city ; and notwith- 
standing all this, the inferior judges 
are equally overwhelmed by the in- 
crease of their criminal labours. 
Four years ago, a winter circuit was, 
from the vast accumulation of pri- 
soners, established at Glasgow : but 
already the drain which it opened 
has become imperceptible, and the 
Spring Circuit has its array of a 
hundred and twenty criminals as be- 
fore. Mr Aiison has stated in the 
Preface to his Treatise on the Scotch 
Criminal Law, that w probably as 
many prisoners have been tried in 
Scotland from 1814 to 1832, as from 
the institution of the Court of Justi- 
ciary in 1532 to that time;” and 
every one practically acquainted with 
these matters, must be convinced 
that the remark, how startling soever, 
is too well founded. But it is need- 
less to accumulate authorities; a 
recent Parliamentary Return esta- 
blishes the fact beyond dispute. 

It appears from a Return, 4th 
March, 1833, that, in 1832, there were 
committed for trial in Scotland, 
no less than . • 2431 

Convicted, . . 1577 

Acquitted, . . 164 

Liberated shortly after committal, 539 
Now, the population of England 
and Wales by the Census of 1833, 
was . . 13,894,000* 

The committals, 19,647 

Population of Scotland, 2,365,000 
Its committals, 2,431 

Thus the population of England 
and Wales is to its committals as 
14,000 to 194, or as 1 to 7O0 nearly, 
while that or Scotland is to its com- 
mittals as 2,350 is to 2 or as 1 to 


England, 13,089,000 

Wales, 005,000 


r$804*O0O 
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940 newly. This of itself dem<m- 
strates how rapidly Scotland within 
die last thirty years has gained on Its 
more opulent neighbour in this un- 
enviable distinction. But, in truth, 
this difference in favour of Scotland 
is apparent only, not real ; for it arises 
chiefly from the greater care be- 
stowed by the committing magis- 
trates in Scotland, who are all pro- 
fessional lawyers, than in England, 
where many of them serve gratui- 
tously, and are private gentlemen. 

It may safely be concluded, there- 
fore, that the proportion of crime to 
the population Is as high in Scotland 
as England; an astounding and al- 
most incomprehensible fact, consi- 
dering how large a proportion of 
Caledonia is in a simple agricultural 
or pastoral state, where crime is ex- 
tremely rare, and clearly demon- 
strating that the depravity of its 
great towns, to make up the average, 
must be even greater than in the 
Great Babylon of the Southern Em- 
pire, 

There is another deplorable fact 
which illustrates the same change. 
In London, the number of public 
houses is one fifty-sixth of the whole 
houses : In Glasgow, it appears from 
Mr Cl eland’s late invaluable publica- 
tion, it is now onc~iwelfth.* In Eng- 
land crime has more than tripled 
during the last twenty years; in 
Scotland, it has during the same 
period, at an average, increased at 
least five — in the great towns probably 
eight fold. Whatever the School- 
master may have done for our ma- 
nufacturing population, he lias at 
least proved but a feeble safeguard 
against the temptations of vice and 
the passion for whisky. 

In Ireland the greatest possible 
exertions have been made during the 


last twenty years, and with the meet 
general success, to educate the 
people. Between the rivalry of the 
two contending religions to obtain 
proselytes, and the benevolent efforts 
of the clergy and landholders of 
both persuasions, more has been 
done during that time to teach the 
poor to read than in any former pe- 
riod of Irish history. Arthur Young 
and Mr Wakefield Jong ago observed 
that the ignorance of the Irish was 
by no means the greatest evil, for 
that a large proportion of them could 
read; but that they were almost 
totally destitute of any books that 
could do them good, and that the 
adventures of Moll Flanders, or some 
such edifying history of a prostitute 
or robber, was generally the only in- 
tellectual food which they received. 
Since that time the efforts made to 
educate the Irish have been uninter- 
rupted and incessant; and so far 
have they penetrated, that Mr W r eld 
tells us, in his interesting account of 
Killarney, that it is not unusual to 
see iittfe schools in the wilds of 
Kerry, in which the fern forms the 
roof, and the rocks the seats and table 
of the humble establishment, a fact 
which the author himself witnessed 
in that county twenty years ago. 
How have these prodigious efforts 
for the education of the poor been 
rewarded by their results upon the 
moral and political condition of the 
people ? W’e will not appeal to the 
Coercion Act ; we will not appeal to 
the admission in the late ministerial 
pamphlet, that “ the only question 
was, whether the whole of Ireland 
was to relapse into the sanguinary 
barbarism of Abyssinia ;”f we would 
only request our readers to cast their 
eyes on tbe stupendous catalogue 
quoted below, $ taken from the Far- 


* Cleland’s Sut. Tables of Glasgow, p. 72* 


i* Keforxn and Reformed Parliament, p. 6. 

| Crimes in Ireland . 

Years— 1831- 

1882 . 

Murder, 

Robbery, 

- w 

210 

248 

- 

1,478 

1 ,172 

Burglary, 

- 

534 * - 

844 

'Burning houses. 

- 

466 

571 

Houghing cattle, 

- 

293 

295 

Ribbon assaults, 

- 

885 

1,080 

Riot, ' - ^ 

- 

149 

201 

Carried forward, 

4025 

4421 
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liamentary Return , 1 4ih March, 1888, in 1888, there were at least double 
from which they will see that the that number, or 27,506 criminal* en- 
sum- total of crimen in Ireland is gaged in their perpetration* Proba- 
about 15,000 in a year, of which, in bly there were a great many more ; 
the year 1832, no leg* than 248 were but ag we wish rather to be within 
murders, 1,172 robberies, attacks on than without the mark, let us take it 
houses 1,675, burning houses 571, at that number, 
burglaries 844, rapes 212. It results from this, that there 

Now/ it is in vain to say that Ireland, were in Ireland in 1 852 
so far as the power of reading goes, At least . 27,500 criminals, 

is not a highly educated country. Population, 7,784,000. 

Whether they read any thing which Which gives a proportion of 
will do them any good is a totally 7,984 to 27 or 290 to 1 nearly. It 
different question. Perhaps most of is true the Irish return is of crimes 
our readers may think that they read perpetrated, not persons committed, 
rather more of agitating speeches like the English and Scotch; but 
and inflammatory addresses than when it is recollected wliat vast 
either their Bible or Prayer-book, numbers of persons are generally 
but be that as it may, it is certain engaged in offences in that country, 
that so far as mere education goes, it is certainly no exaggeration to say, 
they have made uuparalleled strides that the committals, u the- police of 
in the last twenty years, and such as the country had been such as to ren- 
never was witnessed in Ireland, or der the apprehension of the crimi- 
perbaps in any country before. Now, nals tolerably certain, would have 
in order to perceive the proportion been at least in the same proportion, 
which the offences of Ireland bear to These facts are of the utmost, we 
Great Britain, we must recollect that, may add, the most paramount impor- 
by tbelate census, its population in tance upon this subject. They prove 
1831, was 7,784,000 ;* and that the that crime is tripling m twenty years 
Table given below is, not of the in England, increasing at least five 
criminal*, but the offence ft in the Eme- fold during the same period in Scot- 
rald Isle. Now, as most of the Irish land, and probably multiplying six 
crimes are committed in large bodies fold in the same time in Ireland, 
or gangs, it is certainly no exagge- This proportion is in the highest 
ration to say, that if there were degree alarming. Mr Malthus has 
13,753 crime s committed in Ireland long terrified the world by his cele- 


Brought forward. 

4015 

4411 

Illegal notice, 

- 

1,798 

2,086 

Rape, - - - 

- 

200 

212 

Illegal meeting. 

- 

1,792 

422 

Injury to property, 

- 

657 

729 

Stealing cattle. 

- 

486 

367 

Abduction, - - 

- 

30 

38 

Attacks on houses, 

- 

2,296 

1,675 

Serious assaults, 

- 

121 

161 

Firing with Intent to kill. 


125 

209 

Illegal oaths, 

- 

981 

171 

Robbery of arms, 

- 

678 

166 

Demanding of arms, 

• 

135 

24 

Appearing in arms, 

- 

30 

17 

Firing into dwelliugs, 

• 

24 

8 

Waylaying, 


7 

16 

Levelling ground, 

- 

247 

79 

Turning up ground, 

- 

66 

SO 

Cutting and maiming, 

- 

1 

4 

Infanticide, 

. 

5 

17 

Compulsory driving, 

- 

4 Resistance to tithe, 49 

Assaults, 

- 

$,98) 

2,790 


16,689 1&701 

Parliamentarj Returns, ffch May, 1833. 
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bratedview of the multiplying power lar; and it has even fat outstripped 
of popuiation,and all our philosophers the rate of our exports, aided as they 
bairn stood aghast at the power of have been by the steam-engine, the 
duplication in the human species in steam-power looms, and the incalcu- 
twenty-five yearn; but what is this lable improvements of machinery, 
to the triplication of crime in one We do not lay this prodigious in- 
part of the empire, and its quadru- crease in crime in so short a time 
plication in another, in a still shorter entirely upon the Schoolmaster. If 
period ? Why, if things continue at it all lay upon his shoulders, ha would 
this rate, we shall have crime going be crushed to the earth by its weight, 
on not as the square , but the cube ; We are quite aware how many con- 
in twenty years, the criminals will curring causes have been at work to 
be 00,000 annually in England, in produce the deplorable result: we 
forty years 180 , 000 , in sixty years are fully sensible of the tendency 
540 , 000 , in eighty years 1 , 020 , 000 , of a long-continued peace; of the 
in a century 4 , 860 , 000 , or nearly a vast increase of manufactures, the 
third of the whole existing popula- growth of our large cities, and many 
tionl It is needless to say that other circumstances, in producing the 
such a result is utterly inconsistent general effect. But what we take our 
with social existence ; a system stand upon is this : That experience 
fraught with such consequences has now proved that the mere edu- 
must in a short time destroy itself; cation of the poorer classes, without 
it merely illustrates the fearfully any care of their religious principles, 
rapid progress which crime is roa- has had no sensible effect in conn- 
king amongst us in an age when teracting the influence of these de- 
education has existed to an unparal- moralizing circumstances, or pre- 
leled extent among the people, and venting, by the extension of know- 
greater charitable exertions have ledge "and mental resources, the 
been made for their improvement growth of human depravity. This 
and amelioration than in any former is demonstrated as clearly as that 
age of the world. two and two make four ; happy if 

This rapid increase of crime is out it could be safely said that the in- 
of all proportion to the augmentation fluence of such merely scientific 
either of the numbers of the people, education has only been negative, 
the national wealth, or the national and that it has not positively add- 
revenue. From the Tables quoted ed to the sum-total of general wick- 
below,* it appears that since 1 8 1 2 the e dness . 

population has increased somewhat It is not surprising that such has 
mpre than a half; that the national been the result. The whole system 
expenditure has declined from nine- of the Educationists has been built 
ty-four to fifty millions, nearly & half upon a wroug foundation, 
of its former amount; that the ex- The chief object of Lord Brougham 

ports only have risen from thirty- and the philosophic set of eduea- 
three to sixty millions, or nearly tionists has been to extend the intel- 
doubled ; the imports only increased lectual powers and scientific know- 
about a seventh ; the poor’s rates ledge of the labouring classes. It is 
increased about a sixth in money, for this reason that they have made 
or somewhat less than doubled, if such extraordinary efforts to increase 
estimated in grain ; whereas the cri- the means of acquiring such infor- 
minals have more than tripled. The mation. We have had Labourers’ In- 
increase of crime, therefore, is be- stitutes, Mechanics' Reading-rooms, 
yond all comparison greater than the Penny Magazines, Penny Cyelopse- 
augmentatiou in any other particu- dias, Education Societies, Lectures 


1811. 1821. 1831, 

♦Population of England, and Wales, 

and Scotland, - - 10,942,000 12,609,000 16,537,000 

Kstfonal Expenditure, - L.94,360,000 L. 54,4 14,000 L. 50,056.000 

Imparts, - - 37,613,000 31,515,900 44,815,000 

JSxpWff^ , r - 33,899.000 ' 37,820,000 60,498,000 

Poor*. lUtU, , - - 6,100,000 6,800,000 7,000,000 
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on Natural Philosophy, Astronomy 
made Easy, Treatises on Political 
Economy, and every sort of institu- 
tion and composition set on foot, by 
all classes of Whigs, from the Lord 
Chancellor downwards, in order to 
give full developement to the intel- 
lectual powers and reasoning facul- 
ties o »e lower orders, and enable 
them all to understand Bacon, New- 
ton, and Adam Smith. That these 
efforte were philanthropic, we admit; 
that they were natural to men of 
studious and learned habits, who 
judged of others by themselves, may 
be conceded; but that they were 
founded upon a gross misconception 
of human nature, must be evident to 
every one practically or theoretical- 
ly acquainted with the human mind 
is evident, and that they have total- 
ly failed, is now placed beyond dis- 
pute by the result. 

Sense and imagination hold forth 
instant gratification, to which all are 
alive, because they are the lever by 
which nature intended the great 
mass of mankind, in every class of so- 
ciety, should be governed. Thought 
and intellect hold forth instant la- 
bour and difficulty; require years of 
toll and erection; promise in the 
end a gratification intelligible only 
to a most limited class of men in any 
rank of life, because they were ne- 
ver meant to guide more than a small 
portion of society. It is utterly pre- 
posterous to suppose that intellec- 
tual pleasures, never at any time ca- 
pable of being felt by more than one 
in ten, and attended in the outset 
with such distasteful qualities, ran, 
when left to themselves, stand for a 
moment in competition with those' 
of sense or fancy,— -with licentious 
novels, demoralizing poetry, infidel 
abuse, levelling misrepresentation. 
No doubt, among every thousand of 
mankind, there may possibly be 
found a hundred who will derive 
pleasure from the discoveries of 
science, or the pursuits of literature 
and philosophy, but unquestionably 
there will never be found more than 
that number. The remaining nine- 
tenths will be accessible only to phy- 
sical enjoyments, or excitation of 
the fancy. This is not peculiar to 
the lower orders; it pervades alike 
$f**y walk of life, — the Peers, the 
Commons, the Church, the Bar, the 
Army. No man ever found a fifth 


part of his acquaintances, even in 
the most cultivated and intellectual 
classes, who really derived pleasure 
from the pursuits of the understand- 
ing, or would prefer them to other 
enjoyments, if they could abandon 
them without risk to their profes- 
sional prospects. We cannot expect 
in ploughmen or weavers, a degree 
of intellectual capacity which we 
look for in vain at the Bar or in the 
House of Commons. 

A father sends his son to Paris, 
and those acquainted with the se- 
ductions and allurements of that 
great mart of profligacy, warn him 
of the dangers to which he would be 
exposed in the midst of every thing 
calculated to entrance the imagina- 
tion, and captivate the senses. But 
the sturdy old educationist replies, 
“ Never fear the gambling-houses, 
he has got Locke with him; never 
fear the theatres, he has the La- 
bourers’ Institutes; never fear the 
Palais Royal, he has the Penny Ma- 
gazine ; never fear the Danseu&es, be 
can read Bacon.” What should we 
say to a man in private life who 
should speak and act in this manner? 
Yet this is precisely what Lord 
Brougham and the education-mad 
set have done, when they poured at 
once and universally into the minds 
of the working-classes the means of 
reading, not only without any effort 
to induce them to select what is 
good in preference to what is bad in 
human composition, but a complete 
and caref til abstinence from the only 
antidote really capable of grappling, 
among the multitude, with the al- 
lurements of passion, — the influence 
of Religion. 

If you do not instruct the people, 
say the advocates of the Education 
System, you leave them to the un- 
disturbed control of their senses, 
which require no tuition; you debar 
them from all intellectual enjoy- 
ments which might counteract or 
counterbalance their influence, and 
necessarily subject them to the go- 
vernment of their passions. The ar- 
gument is plausible, and has misled 
many a benevolent and good man ; 
but the sophism it contains is obvi- 
ous. It presupposes that the edu- 
cated are admitted only to pure and 
mental pleasures; thatno corruption 
or sensual excitement can enter w 
the portals pf the Press $ that at the fc»- 
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telleeixud ffeaat, nothing hut whole- lltude of the pastoral valley, and pu- 
fiofke had n&lutary viands are set rifyiug the corruptions of the crowd* 
fomb; and that, if the people only are ed city ; dignifying the retirement of 
allowed to get in, they cannot fall to the poor artisan, and softening the 
be both improved ana strengthened pride of the lordly politician. The 
by the banquet Alas ! experience prospect was enchanting, the vision 
haa now proved, what principle captivating, the dream delightful? 
might have from the first antic! pa- it had but one fault-~it w^ytotally 
tea, that the most tempting dishes impracticable. The idea w^he la*- 
are the most dangerous, — the most bouring poor being generally either 
salutary the least attractive; that brought to understand, or taking the 
there is poison in the cup, and that, slightest interest in, or being in the 
without the utmost care to separate least the better of philosophical in- 
the good from the bad, by incessantly formation, is a Utopia not one whit 
enforcing the principles of religion, less extravagant than the Vision of 
nothing but disease and death can fol- Sir Thomas More, or the El Dorado 
low the feast. It is demonstrated by of Sir Waiter Raleigh. No doubt 
the result of the experiment, tried on there will always be found a certain 
the greatest scale in this country, that number of individuals in the hum- 
Education, in an old and complete blest, equally as the highest ranks, 
community, if not perpetually placed who will take an interest in such 
under the safeguard of Religion, — pursuits and feel, in the recreation 
if not attended with rigorous safe- they afford, a counterpoise to the 
guards against the intermixture of allurements of sense; but their num- 
error, will be perverted from the bor can never exceed three or four 
greatest of all blessings to the great- in the hundred. Upon the remain* 
est of all curses; that the Press will ing ninety-live or ninety-six, they 
become an engine of vast power for will produce no sort of impression 
the introduction of infidelity, dis- whatever ; they will never effect the 
content, profligacy, and corruption slightest lodgment in their mind; 
among the people; and that, under but, disregarding such dry and un- 
the influence of this mighty solvent, interesting topics, the great bulk qf 
all the safeguards of "religion and mankind will fly to the journalist or 
virtue will speedily give way, and the romance- writer, to abuse of their 
one unbridled torrent of licentious- superiors, raillery at the Church, or 
ness Overwhelm the land. invectives at the Government, which 

The great error of the philosophi- never fail to console them for the 
cal party on this subject, consists in inequality of fortune ; or stimulants 
this, that they supposed that what to the passions, which the weakest 
they took pleasure in themselves, intellect can understand, 
every one else would take pleasure The Penny Magazines, Penny Cy- 
in; and that Bacon, Newton, and o)opa*dias, &c. which have recent- 
Locke would prove as effectual a ly issued under the direction of the 
counterpoise to sensual allurements great Central Societies in London 
or guilty excitation In the whole la- for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
bouring population, as it did in Her* ledge, are certainly a great acquisi* 
schel, or Brewster, or Babbage, or tion to the amusement of such of 
Whewell, or Professor Forbes, or the poor as will read them, and they 
Ivory, or such gifted spirits. They may have diffused much useful prac- 
saw every here and there an indivi- tical knowledge amongst them ; but 
dual or a family among the lower in a moral point of view, they have 
orders, who lived in the sober shade been and are nearly totally useless, 
of study and retirement, and were It is not by being told about the 
most virtuous and exemplary eiti- caves at Elephant^ and the sine of 
aens; and they figured to themselves the Pyramids ; the Upas Tree* and 
a world composed of persons of the the Falls of Niagara ; the diameter of 
same description, and sawno bounds the Earth, and the satellites of Jttpi* 
to die delights of the prospect They ter; the architecture of Athens, and 
beheld the tamp of knowledge bum* the Cathedral of York ; die battle of 
ing ht dm workshop of every mecha- Hastings, and the height of the Andes, 
nit, end l igh tenin g the labours of that the labouring poor are to be 
every plmghmm; cheering the so* taught the regulation of their pas- 
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stons, the aabiugation of their wick- 
ed propensities, or the means of 
withstanding the innumerable sen- 
sual temptations by which they are 
surrounded* They may amuse an 
hour, hut they will not improve a 
life ; they may interest the imagine* 
tlon, the{ will not correct the heart 
Such desultory and diverting scraps 
of knowledge fonn a great fund of 
entertainment when superadded to. 
the foundation of a thorough moral 
and religious education ; they are 
very amusing to all ranks ; hut is it 
by amusement that the duties of life 
are to be learned, or the fortitude 
acquired to resist Its temptations and 
discharge its duties ? Ko ; it is re* 
ligion which must form the basis of 
every system of education which is 
to be really beneficial, and if that 
one ingredient is a wan ting, all that 
is mingled in thecup will be speedily 
turned to poison. 

The circumstance which so soon 
brings about the woful change, aud 
speedily obliterates all the beneficial 
effects of mere intellectual informa* 
tion, when addressed to mankind in 
general, is the infinite superiority 
of the immediate attraction x which 
inflammatory and alluring publica- 
tions present to any which works of 
knowledge or utility can offer, and 
the total inadequacy of mere intel- 
lectual pleasures to stand their 
round, in the great mass of man* 
ind, Against the seductions of a ro- 
man ticor corrupt imagination, Th is 
is an element in the case which the 
philosophic educationists appear to 
have never for one moment contem- 
plated, but which, nevertheless, lies 
at the foundation of the whole ques- 
tion. They seem to have taken it 
for gran tea that they were for ever 
to have the entire moulding of the 
public mind, the exclusive direction 
of their studies, and that the labour- 
ing classes would never read any 
thing but what issued from the 
presses of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. They 
never imagined, wliat has turned out 
to he the met, that no sooner were 
the portals opened without any pre- 
cautions against the admission of evil, 
fhm vk* end corruption would rush 
Jtt-j ttat the h&ereet depravity of the 
httmam soul would give them a hearty 
welcome jandthatat the gatee formed 
by philosophic benevolence, sensual 


corruption or political extravagance 
would find a ready entrance* They 
never recollected, that while they 
were printing the Penny Cyclopae- 
dia, another press might be throwing 
off Harriet Wilson ; while they were 
circulating the Labourers’ Institutes, 
another set might be disseminating 
the Black Dwarf: while they were 
dreaming of Bacon, a move numer- 
ous body might be thinki ng of Paine; 
while they were composing the Pen- 
ny Magazine, a more popular publi- 
cation might be got up m the shape 
of " The Woman of Pleasure*” 

It is an observation, as Captain 
Hall observes, which is to be heard 
on board every steam-boat, that 
'* steam navigation is as yet only in 
its infancy.” With equal truth, and 
still more important consequences, 
it may be observed, that the Press 
is hut in its infancy ; and that all 
the great effects which we have wit- 
nessed and are witnessing from that 
discovery, are nothing to what may 
be anticipated from it at no distant 
period. Hitherto the torrent of po- 
pular passion has been mainly direct- 
ed to political objects; it is against 
the boroughmongers, the Peers, the 
Bishops, the Clergy, and the Land- 
holders, that the tempest has been 
turned, and we have seen with what 
facility it has already accomplished 
a prodigious revolution in Govern- 
ment. The Church, as the chief 
guardian of public morals, is the 
next object, and it is not difficult to 
prophesy what erelong will be its 
fate* But suppose ail these enemies 
destroyed, and political animosity 
stilled by the acquisition of all its 
objects, what is to be the next result 
of the movement ? Will the educated 
millions, habituated to the strong 
and highly seasoned food of politi- 
cal excitation, return to the simple 
and homely though salutary fare of 
former times— to the Bible, tbe Pil- 
grim's Progress, or Blair's Sermons? 
We ardently hope it may prove so, 
but experience forbids the expecta- 
tion that such will be the case. 
There is too much reason to fear 
that a very different result will fol- 
low; that the myrmidons of the 
Press who new live by ffmning the 
gates of political, will then seek * 
s ubsi st ence inexciti i^theeeasqdy 
malignant prawns; that ten ten* 
peit whtehtew overthrown all poMtl* 
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cal, wlU &ext be directed against all 
wtmk restraint} that private scandal, 
Individual abuse, obscene excita- 
tion, or profligate interest, will 
become the universal objects of de- 
sire ; and the nation of Shakspeare 
and Newton sink under the vulgarity 
of American journalism, or the cor- 
ruptions of Parisian sensuality. 

Already this second effect is be- 
coming conspicuous. Contemporary 
with the political excitement, which 
forms its main stay And support, 
what a mass of profligacy, obscenity, 
infidelity, and calumny, is now issu- 
ing from the lower departments of 
the Press! You can hardly take up 
one of the popular newspapers of 
the lower class without finding an 
unceasing tirade against every 
thing that is sacred in religion, or 
venerable in the State; against the 
Bishops, the Clergy, the Aristocracy, 
the Government. What signifies it 
to the editors of such journals that 
their falsehoods are exposed, their 
calumnies refuted, their arguments 
answered next day by the respect- 
able portion of the Whig and Tory 
Press y Their readers never see or 
hear of such productions any more 
than of the Greek or Homan writers; 
and their unceasing calumnies and 
abuse are deeme,d unanswerable, be- 
cause their supporters never will 
read an answer. But this is not all. 
It is not generally kriown to our 
readers out of the metropolis, what 
immense manufactories of infidelity 
and exciting sensuality there exist, 
and to what an extent they are dif- 
fused in the cheapest form through 
the great towns of the empire.* But 


the truth la, that a psnodkal li- 
centious literature is established in 
London, which issues as regularly 
weekly from the Press as Saturday 
comes round. Great part of these 
publications profess to detail the in- 
trigues and vices of the aristocracy, 
i I lustrated, of course, by appropriate 
cuts and innuendos. They are sold 
for a few pence each, and thus serve 
the double purpose of exciting the 
passions, ana increasing the revolu- 
tionary sentiments of toe labouring 
classes. The host of works of that 
description with which the Parisian 
Press abounds are instantly transla- 
ted ; lithography lends its aid to the 
powers of description, and colour- 
ing completes what imagination had 
figured. The most popular licenti- 
ous works of the age of Charles IL, 
from Rochester* s Poems downwards, 
are reprinting, and regularly issued 
in weekly numbers, to a class never 
reached by the profligacy of the Ca- 
valiers; and memoirs, narrating, with 
appropriate engravings, the sixty- 
eight intrigues of one of the most 
licentious of their valets with bis 
mistresses and their ladies* maids, 
are regularly issued in weekly num- 
bers, for the edification of the foot- 
men and femme* dechambre of Lon- 
don, and the numerous class whom 
the Schoolmaster has trained to 
mental activity in the metropolis. + 
As any one plight have anticipated, 
but the Whig educationists neve'* 
foresaw, the people, accufc„omer to 
the excitement of polftiin; or 
sual extravagance, have titUe taste 
for the philosophical disquisitions 
and learned tracts with which they 


* The labours of these metropolitan propagandists have extended to Scotland ; and 
the deluge of immoral publications through the agency of pedlars and packmen, 
has been so great, that ft has attracted the notice of our legal authorities, and for the 
first time In the history of our criminal jurisprudence, several convictions of persons 
for vending obscene publications appear in the Scottish Parliamentary He turn for 
1832. See Return, 4th March, 183*. 

t The exertions of the Parisian Press in ibis line are known over all the world. 
Captain Bower, a liberal writer, mentions, in bis late Voyage In the Pacific, that as 
soon as the revolution in South America was complete, these works were ail translated 
into Spanish, and adorned with appropriate tsohwtred lithographic prints, and sent 
ottf by shipload*, to improve the morals and cool the passions of Chili and Lima. 
Jluiuont nwiuiunt, that such was the spirit of propagaudism of the French, in the 
ewtset of the Revolution, that the Constituent Assembly would willingly have charged 
Itself with the formation of constitutions for all nations. With equal truth ft may 
be said, that the Parisian Press would now willingly undertake the furnishing of 
licentious works for every nation on earth, and in the language of every people ; they 
Stave set up a manufactory for pidyglot obscenity. 
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are furnished by the scientific toed* 
jutora of the Lord Chancellor. The 
operatives of Manchester lately sta- 
ted in one of their public manifes- 
toes, in allusion to the Penny Maga- 
zine, and such productions, “ we are 
anxiously looking for a new system 
of social organization, in harmony 
with the lights of the age, and Lord 
Brougham thinks to stop our mouths 
with kangaroos” If it were not for 
the unfortunate consequences with 
which this mania has been attended, 
and the total inefiicacyof the scientific 
barrier which its authors are now 
seeking to oppose to its devastation, 
it would be one of the happiest sub- 
jects of the novelist's satire, or the 
poet's ridicule. They put us in mind 
of the admirable picture in Old 
Mortality of the corresponding 
freuzy of the Covenant : would 
that we had a Sir Walter to crush 
by ridicule, the still more perilous 
mania of the present times ! Well 
may the political fanatics of these 
days say to their scientific instruc- 
tors, with old Mause and the reli- 
gious fanatics of Bothwell Brig, 
“ The mouths of fasting multitudes 
are crammed wi % fuzenless bran, in- 
stead of the sweet word iu season; 
and niony a hungry starving crea- 
ture, when he sits down on a Sunday 
forenoon to get something that may 
warm him to the great work, has a 
dr/ clatter of science driven about 
h th hii**”* 

it i.» but too apparent, therefore, 
lo what the heedless education of 
thr* people, and the deplorable de- 
lusion that they would be sufficient- 
ly protected from the corruptions of 
the press, by being well crammed 
with Locke and Bacon, science and 
philosophy, is rapidly leading. In 
the higher ranks, it has induced a 
general infirmity of judgment ; a dis- 
taste for the exertion of the intellect 
or the reasoning powers ; an undue 
ascendency of the imagination, and 
a most prejudicial preference of 
works of fancy or speculation over 
those of reason and information. In 
the lower, it has produced effects of 
a similar kind, but infinitely more 
disastrous. Falling suddenly upon 
a dense and corrupted population in 
great cities, who were destitute of 


all the safeguards against the abuses 
to which it might be perverted, it 
has aggravated tenfold the demo- 
ralizing circumstances of their situa- 
tion ; established a greats team«power- 
loom for the production of profliga- 
cy t and opened millions of portals 
for its speedy and easy introduction 
into the human mind. No sooner 
were the gates opened, without any 
precautions against the perilous in- 
mates who might find an entrance, 
than the inherent depravity of the 
human heart asserted its wonted and 
well-known ascendency over the vir- 
tuous propensities ; vice and profli- 
gacy advanced with a geometrical 
progression, and the age in which 
the greatest exertions on record had 
been made for tbe education of the 
people, was that in which falsehood 
and error made the most alarming 
progress, sophistry and delusion most 
extensively prevailed, vulgar licen- 
tiousness most enormously increa- 
sed, and religion and morality were 
most effectually banished from their 
sway over the human heart. 

It is to the combined influence of 
these circumstances, increasing at an 
accelerated ratio of late years from 
the arrival at manhood of the mil- 
lions awakened into political activity 
by the education mania, that we 
ascribe the recent overthrow of the 
Constitution, and the present deplo- 
rable prospects, not only of order 
and freedom, but religion, morality, 
science, and philosophy, in the Bri- 
tish empire. Although the literature 
addressed to the higher and middling 
orders was of a more refined and 
elevated kind than in any former era, 
their manners unquestionably more 
pure, and their conduct more up- 
right than in any former period of 
our history, yet they were in a great 
degree destitute of the firmness and 
solidity of judgment which was re- 
quisite to bring them safe through 
the perilous and disorganizing pe- 
riod which was approaching. Ima- 
gination, refined and elegant imagi- 
nation, if you will, but still imagina- 
tion, had been nursed up to an undue 
and perilous degree ; and it is not 
by the imagination that the decision 
of character is acquired which is ne- 


Old Mortality. 
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sessary to combat a revolution. The 
higher ranks were themselves in a 
great degree seduced by the airy 
visions which were afloat for the re- 
generation of society ; they accele- 
rated the advances of convulsion al- 
most as much by their uninformed 
philanthropy, as the lower did by 
their undisguised profligacy; and by 
a thousand well-meant, but vision- 
ary, unnecessary, aud ruinous inno- 
vations, weakened the attachments 
of men to existing institutions at the 
very time when they were threaten- 
ed by a furious assault from the pas- 
sions and the prejudices suddenly 
awakened in the great body of the 
people; by the fatal, because un- 
guarded, extension to them of ge- 
neral education, and a licentious 
press. Tims imagination and phi- 
lanthropy unnerved the higher, while 
passion and corruption let loose the 
lower ranks ; and between the two 
has been brought about that deplo- 
rable catastrophe, which so sudden- 
ly overthrew the British Constitu- 
tion, and has poured into the mighty 
limbs of its empire those streams of 
corruption, which must eventually 
reduce them to the dust, covering, 
though they do, the earth with their 
remains. 

If it were merely the infirmity of 
judgment, philanthropic speculation, 
and visionary innovations of the 
higher ranks, which were to be dread- 
ed, the evil, how serious soever, 
would, to all appcaranc e, cure itself 
As long as religion and virtue, wis- 
dom and taste, knowledge mid learn- 
ing, preside over the education of 
the highly instructed classes, aud 
call to their aid the lights and the 
genius of former days, the process 
of national decline must be alow, and 
usay possibly be averted. Ephe- 
meral and flimsy as is the literature 
of the day ; addressed as it is almost 
exclusively to the imagination ; grie- 
vously as it has thrown into the 
shade the Immortal works of our 
literature with the great body of 
readers, yet still as long as the habits 
Of mhui and taste of our youth are 
famed at the great fountains of hu- 
man lore, and Christianity stands 
'Ww It the torch of devotion to illu- 
minate the scene, it h hardly possi- 
ble that irrevocable degradation can 
ensue, and the national thought sink 
for ever into the weakness mi ear* 


ruption of the Bywmtlne empire* 
The reaction in favour of genius, 
and intellect, and vigour, would, in 
all probability, come; learning and 
power would reassert their supe- 
riority over fancy and imagination ; 
and a far-sighted observer may per- 
haps discern, in the collision of 
thought resulting from the calamities 
of the last three years, symptoms, 
and not unequivocal ones, of its ap- 
proach. 

But we wish we could discern any 
streaks of light indicating the ap- 
proaching dawn, in the deep and 
murky gloom which the Schoolmas- 
ter has thrown over the lower or- 
ders. Here all is darkness thick as 
midnight ; darkness that may be felt. 
By the aid of national schools, and 
Mechanics’ Reading-rooms ; of La- 
bourers' Institutes, and scientific lec- 
tures ; of Penny Magazines, and la- 
boured informations, the people have 
been generally and fatally withdrawn 
from the only species of knowledge 
which can be universally useful— d/ie 
.study of their moral ami religious du- 
ties. The consequence has been, an 
increase of crime, an extension of 
profligacy, a growth of infidelity, a 
spread of corruption, unparalleled 
perhaps in so short a time in any age 
or country. In the general tumult, 
science and philosophy, the boasted 
guardians of popular virtue, have 
been instantly beat down, and trod- 
den under foot; and over their 
prostrate but veneiable remains, 
licentiousness and profligacy, inso- 
lence and irreJigion, conceit and self- 
sufficiency, pride and prejudice, 
ignorance and presumption, scepti- 
cism and calumny, falsehood and 
scandal, have rushed tumultuously 
in, and effected a secure lodgment 
in the minds of the lower and edu- 
cated, but more than ever ignorant, 
classes of society. It fa the malig- 
nant vapours, which steam upwards 
from tins mass of corruption in the 
numerous body of the people, which 
threatens to introduce irremediable 
decay into the whole fabric of so . 
ciaty, because it converts into a pro- 
lific source of abomination those 
classes to which hitherto vice has 
been the last to penetrate, and from 
whose energy the regeneration of 
modern society has hitherto been 
owing. Montesquieu has said, and 
the prophecy to all appearance U 
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destined to be verified, that the Bri- 
tish Constitution would perish when 
tiie legislature was more corrupt 
than the executive. It may be add- 
ed* that the British empire will 
perish* when the lower orders are 
more corrupt than the higher. 

What* then, it may be fairly asked* 
is to be done in the present circum- 
stances ? Would you stop the edu- 
cation of the poor ? Would you bring 
back the night of ignorance* with all 
its attendant horrors* upon the hu- 
man race V Is such a design practi- 
cable V Is it desirable 3r in answer 
to these questions, we answer, cer- 
tainly nut, We are perfectly aware, 
that it is impossible to make the hu- 
man race recede in this particular ; 
and that if it were practicable, it is 
not desirable. Unquestionably edu- 
cation and the press must work out 
their own impurities; the fermenta- 
tion must take place, if the British 
empire should perish during the 
process. 

But what we maintain is this, that 
public instruction must be aided by 
a very different safeguard, and anti- 
dotes to evil very different provided 
from the scientific efforts of the edu- 
cationists, It is neither by Bacon 
nor Newton, nor the Labourers' In- 
stitutes, nor the Benny Magazine* 
that the tendency of popular educa- 
tion to admit evil and run riot is to 
be corrected. A phantasmagoria of 
curious and amusing scientific tracts, 
or scraps of information* compiled 
for the diversion of the labouring 
classes, and drawn rapidly by the 
periodical press before their eyes, is 
utterly nugatory as an antidote to 
evil, it is liKuoiuN which must aland 
guardian at the gate ; it is the Che- 
rubim* whose darning sword turns 
every way, that guards the entrance. 
Philosophy and science must be left 
to philosophers and the learned : the 
great body of maukmd must be 
reached by that only branch of know- 
ledge, which was delivered to all 
indiscriminately— the knowledge of 
the Gospel. We hear tittle of this 
from the educationists : it is studi- 
ously excluded from the course of 
study by the liberal founders of the 
.London University; but, neverthe- 
less, it is the only species of know- 
Ijjdg® which, is universally iutelligi- 
which is universally useful, 
which w lutiveraatiy dealraW®, Nature 


has destined three or four in every 
thousand to be philosophers ; thirty 
or forty in the same number to be 
learned men; Jmt seven or eight 
hundred to be virtuous citizens, 
faithful husbands, kind parents, and 
good men. She has communicated 
to a few gifted spirits in every age 
the power of enlarging the bounda- 
ries of knowledge ; to a wider, but 
still narrow circle, the faculty of ac- 
quiring and enjoying it; but to all, 
the means of discharging their moral 
and religious duties, and passing 
with as little stain as human frailty 
will admit through this scene of trial. 
It is ou this basis that every rational 
and useful system of public instruc- 
tion must be founded; any other is 
contrary to the intentions of Nature, 
at variance with the capacities of 
mankind* productive in the end of 
inoie e\ii than good. 

It is rumoured that a great project 
for the consolidation and concentra- 
tion of public instruction is iireon- 
templation. The details of the al- 
leged project have even made their 
way into the public prints. We shall 
speak to the details of the project 
when they are officially announced. 
We cannot give credit to the alle- 
gation that a design of corporate 
robbery, and invasion on charitable 
bequests* under the specious name 
of concentration and improvement, 
is ever to emanate from a British 
minister. But, assuming that no- 
thing unconstitutional is intended* 
infinite irreparable mischief may be 
done, if due attention is not paid to 
the due regulation of any general 
system of public instruction which 
is introduced. We have had enough 
of philosophy and the philosopher. 
It is high time that we should learn 
wisdom from experience* and not 
while eternally prating about the 
tights of the age, shew ourselves in- 
ferior in knowledge and observation 
to the roost illiterate of Christian 
states. Unless religion is made the 
groundwork of education— unless it 
is interwoven with all its stages from 
first to last— unless public instruc- 
tion forms a part of the Religious 
Establishment, and the Schuobmster 
fa made the outwork of the Chmph, 
all that is done for the extension of 
knowledge will be worse than use- 
less. It will be only opening pi 
wider the doors for the adteWea 
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of corruption, and accelerating, by 
the multiplication of its maladies, 
the dissolution of the empire. Bat 
if so far from this being done, reli- 
gion is, under the stale pretence of 
not interfering in theological dis- 

£ utes, or alarming the fears of the 
dissenters, excluded from the pro- 
posed Establishment — if our people 
are to be taught to read, without 
any instruction in religious duty, 
and instantly turned out upon the 
streets, with no other protection 
against the seductions of a corrupted 
age but Lord Bacon and the Labour- 
ers 1 Institutes— if the extension of 
education is to be made contempo- 
rary with a diminution of the Esta- 
blished Church, or a truckling to the 
infernal cry which is raised for its 
destruction — it does not require the 
gift of prophecy to forsee, that the 
evil done will be incalculable and 
irreparable; that the causes of de- 
moralization, already in such active 
operation amongst us, will be in- 
creased fourfold in efficacy ; and that 
amidst the general applause of the 
Revolutionists, and incessant eulo- 
gies on the lights or the age, we shall 
sink finally and for ever" into igno- 
rance, sensuality, profligacy, "and 
ruin. 

Would that we could stop here, 
and conclude that the Schoolmaster 
may be safely intrusted to the sole 
guardianship of the Church and its 
ministers ; and that no restraints ou 
the press are necessary to counter- 
act, when the young leave school and 
enter on the business of life, the se- 
ductions and corruption which are 
so profusely thrown in their way. 
We fear, however, that this cannot 
be done, and that experience will 
prove universally the indispensable 
necessity of some powerful restraints 
on that portion of the press which 
is addressed to those numerous 
classes of society who can only, 
from their poverty, receive the ele- 
ments of instruction, and, conse- 
quently, are destitute of those safe- 
guards against error, which a more 
thorough education, and an acquaint- 
^Rnce with truth and works of stan- 
dard excellence, seldom fail to pro- 
duce. We say this with the utmost 
reluctance, because it is hostile to 
all our wishes and principles, and 
express It rather as a fear than any 
decided opinion, because the expe- 


rience of mankind has not hitherto 
been extensive enough on the sub- 
ject to enable any one to give a de- 
cided opinion on the effects of the 
vast new element so latelyadmitced 
into the frame of society. But ex- 
perience warrants the opinion, that 
the restraints to which every power 
is subjected must be in proportion 
to the peril with which its abuse is 
attended ; that men must not be al- 
lowed to fight like children, because 
fractures and death are found to fol- 
low their strife; that armed battal- 
ions must be subjected to a more 
rigorous discipline than unarmed 
citizens; that sailors must not be 
permitted to carry lighted candles 
into the spirit-room, or the powder 
magazine; and that the powers of 
steam must be watched with a de- 
gree of attention nowise requisite in 
superintending the exertions of men 
or animals. Whether or not these 
principles should be applied to that 
portion of the press which is ad* 
dressed to the comparatively igno- 
rant and inflammable millions of the 
lower orders — or whether know- 
bulge can work out its own impu- 
rities, without destroying society iu 
its strife, we leave it to experience 
to determine. But this much is per- 
fectly clear, that if such restraints 
are found necessary in that portion 
of the press, it will be solely in con- 
sequence of its own licentiousness ; 
that the experiment of unrestrained 
freedom has been tried, and failed ; 
and that corrupted writers have to 
thank their own depravity for bring- 
ing them under those restraints 
which, in human affairs, must ever 
be imposed on dangerous wicked- 
ness. 

Scotland is the country to which 
the Educationists are never tired of 
referring, in confirmation of their fa- 
vourite tenets in regard to the influ- 
ence of education on public virtue. 
It affords, however, to those who 
really know it, not the slightest coun- 
tenance to their principles, but the 
strongest confirmation of those which 
we support. Scotland as she was, 
and still is, in her rural and pastoral 
districts— and Scotland a* she is, in 
her great towns and manufacturing 
counties, ate as opposite as light 
and. darkness. Would you behold 
Scotland as she was— enter the coun- 
try cottage of the as yet untainted 
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you wHI see a fru- 
gal, industrious, ami contented fa- 
mily, with few luxuries, but fewer 
wants— bound together by Ute strong- 
est bonds of social affection, fearing 
God, and scrupulous In the discharge 
of every moral and religious duty j 
you will see the young at the village 
school, under the shadow of the 
neighbouring church, inhaling with 
their first breath the principles of 
devotion, and preparing to follow 
the simple innocent life of their fore- 
fathers, who repose in the neigh* 
bouring churchyard; you will Bee the 
middle-aged toiling with ceaseless 
industry, to enable them to fulfil the 
engagement contracted by the bro- 
ken sixpence,* or mamtaiu the fa- 
mily with which Providence has 
blest their union; you will see the 
grey-haired seated in the arm-chair of 
old age, surrounded by their children 
and their grandchildren, reading the 
Bible every evening to their assem- 
bled descendants, and every Sunday 
night joining with them in the song 
or praise. Such was, and, in many 
places, still is Scotland under the 
Church, the Schoolmaster, nud the 
Bible. Would you behold Scotland 
as she now is in the manufacturing 
districts, under the modern system, 
which is to supersede those anti- 
quated prejudices Y Enter the dark 
and dirty change-houses, where 
twelve or fourteen mechanics, with 
pale visage# and wan cheeks, are 
assembled on Saturday evening, to 
read the journals, discuss the pro- 
spects of their trades unions, and 
enliven a joyless existence, by sing- 
ing, intoxication, and sensuality;— 
listen to the projects formed for 
throwing vitriol into the eyes • of 
some, or intimidating by threats other 
peaceable and industrious citizens ; 
—hearken to the gross and licentious 
conversation-— the coarse and revolt- 
ing projects which are canvassed— 
the ribaldry, and infidelity which is 
poured forth— the licentious songs 
which are sung, the depraved tales 
told, the obscene books read in these 
dens of iniquity^-foilow them on* as 


they wander all night from change- 
house to change-house, associating 
with all tbe abandoned females they 
meet on the streets at these untimely 
hours, drinking a half-mutchkin here, 
a bottle of porter there;, two gills at a 
third station, and indulging, without 
scruple, in presence of each other, 
in all the desires consequent on such 
stimulants and such society. Ob- 
serve them continuing this scene of 
debauchery through ml Sunday and 
Sunday night, and returning to their 
work, pale, dirty, unwashed, and . 
discontented, on Monday morning, 
having been two nights out of bed, 
absent from their families, and spend- 
ing almost alt their earnings in pro- 
fligacy, happy If they have not been 
worked up, at the close of this long 
trainofdcbauchery, to engage in some 
highway-robbery or housebreaking, 
which consigns many of them to ex- 
ile or the scaffold. Such is Scotland 
under the Schoolmaster, the Jour- 
nalist, and the Distiller; and, grie- 
vous as the picture is, those practi- 
cally acquainted with the habits of 
many of our manufacturers will not 
deem it overcharged, j- 

Scotland is not the only country 
where these principles have been 
exemplified. It is, perhaps, unknown 
to most of our readers, who derive 
their information from the Liberal 
press only, that in Austria, not only 
is the largest and most comprehen- 
sive system of popular instruction 
established, but the duty of educa- 
ting their children is enforced upon 
the humblest peasants by the civil 
magistrate. “ It may well strike us 
with astonishment,** says tbe liberal 
Dupin, * to find, that, in the Austrian 
monarchy , popular d*e (ruction is 
much more fully developed, I will 
not say than in France, hut than in 
any other country of Europe. In 
England, the schools are only attend- 
ed by a sixteenth of the existing po- 
pulation, whereas in Austria they 
are attended by a thirteenth , in Bo- 
hemia by ait eleventh, which hi the 
highest proportion in Europe, in 
Styria andPrussia by an eighteeniWr% 
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We hear waiting, however, from the 
Liberals of the education of Austria 
or Prussia, because It is not in de- 
snacratieal principles, but their mo* 
ml and religious duties, that their in- 
habitants are instructed. The prin- 
ciples on which their admirable sys- 
tems of public instruction are found- 
ed, are tnus explained by the learned 
and able ( oussin, in his valuable 
work on the Elementary Education 
of Prussia “ Religion is, in my 
eyes, the best, perhaps the only baeis 
of popular instruction. 1 know a 
little of Europe, and hate never wit- 
nessed any good popular schools where 
Christianity was awantmg. The more 
1 reflect on the subject, the more I 
am cominced, with the [Directors of 


tho Eooks Aormales % and the Mini- 
sterial Counsellors, that we must go 
hand in hand with the clergy, in or- 
der to instruct the people, and make 
religious education a special and 
large part of instruction in oui pri- 
mary schools. 1 am not ignorant 
that these suggestions will sound ill 
in the ears of homes, ami that iu Pai is 
I shall be looked on as excessively 
devout ; but it is from Beilin, never- 
theless, not Rome, that 1 wiite. lie 
who speaks to you is a philosopher, 
one looked on with an evil eye, and 
even persecuted by the priesthood, 
but who knows human nature and 
history too well not to legard reli- 
gion as an indestructible power, and 
Christianity, when rightly inculca- 
ted, as an essential inhtruiuent foi 
civilizing mankind, and a necessary 
support to those on whom society 
imposes hard and humble duties, 
uncheered by the hope of future 
fortune, ot the consolations of Belf- 
These are the principles on 
which German instruction are found- 
ed — these the teal lights of the age; 
but they are the la^t of which we 
hear any tiling from ( the w-disant 
Illuminati of this country. 

„ We add only one other ccmsideia- 
tion. We learn in the oldest histoi ical 
Work in existence, that God himself 
Sftid to pur first patents, “ Of the tree 
a£ tho knowledge of good and evil 
thou shah not eat ; for the day that 
um notes* thereof thou shait surely 
■tor The expression, “thou shait 
ftfxftljr dig,” is wrong translated; it 
mem. * thou shait become liable to 
doa&r fiftd such, accordingly, was 


the fact. These words have been 
to the Jews a stumblingblork, to 
the Greeks foolishness; but, six 
thousand years after they were spo- 
ken, the experience of mankind is 
beginning to prove their truth, and 
devclope their import. They mean, 
apparently, that man is unable of 
himself to withstand the choice of 
good and evil ; tiiat, unaided, he will 
in general choose the latter, because 
it is the most al luting ; and that, from 
tasting of the fruit of knowledge, and 
being exposed to the temptations 
which it involves, nations, not less 
than individuals, will imbibe the 
seeds of mortality. 

Is, then, knowledge to be for ever 
kept from the people ? must we rest 
in the melancholy conclusion, that 
the light of science is too strong for 
the human mind, and that ignorance 
is the only passport to social happi- 
ness? No I there is a remedy ex- 
isting, which was in full operation 
fifteen hundred yeaxn befoie the 
means of general information by 
means of the press weie communi- 
cated to mankind. Tin* Christian 
religion has provided nn antidote to 
tho poison which luika iu the lus- 
cious huit of the tieo of knowledge ; 
and width is indispensably neces- 
sary to all rank \ but most ol all to 
those who reecho onlj the rudi- 
ments of education, and Uom their 
humble station in life cun never re- 
ceive moi<\ She lia» established a 
Guardian, who U able to give to 
mankind tho hieanug* oi informa- 
tion, aud Keep fioin them the cor- 
i options with \v Inch it is attended. 
It l* by separating these things that 
die disasters we deplore have been 
hi ought upon society in tire Bri- 
tish islands ; it is by reuniting them 
a! one that they can be averted. 
But if we pursue our headstrong 
course, aud disregard the admoni- 
tions of experience, not leas than the 
dictates of religion, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves, we “ shaix suukm 
and the ruins of the lUUiah 
Empire, the most glorious monu- 
ment of human civilisation that ever 
existed, will attest to the latest ge- 
neration the truths unfolded i ft the 
book of Genesis, aud the conse- 
quence of the rejection of the Elixir 
of Life provided fn the New Testa- 
ment. 
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On an evening eaTly in the sum- 
mer of 1567, when ml Ulster was 
convulsed with the rebellion of Shane 
O’Neill, a curragh, or rude boat of 
native construction, put off from that 
part of the shore of Loch Neagh 
Which still is, as it then was, over- 
hung by the deep woods of Eden- 
duffcarriek. The wind was from the 
land; and, gathering way as they 
opened the little creek of Antrim, 
the voyagers shot southward on the 
rising breeze, and leaving the level 
meadows of Killead upon their quar- 
ter, bore down for the wooded and 
round-towered recesses of Ham’s 
Island. The crew were native Irish, 
and it was evident that violence had 
accompanied their presence in An- 
trim. One prisoner, a man bound 
hand and foot, lay motionless in the 
bottom of the boat; another, a fe- 
male, and, by her dress, an English- 
woman, sat sobbing and trembling 
under her close-drawn mantle at the 
foot of the mast. The leader of their 


was lowered, and the crew laying 
hold of their oars, gave way so stout- 
ly, that in a short time they were 
within a stone's throw of the beach, 
but, pulling with inconsiderate 
violence, thejp ran the boat a* 
ground upon a covered bank* The 
female prisoner looked up for th© 
first time, as the sudden shock made 
all start from their seats. She was 
a beautiful girl, although her face 
was deadly pale from suffering and 
terror, and her eyes swollen and ted 
from weeping. As she looked Up, 
and beheld the scene before her— 
the lonely uninhabited island, with 
its thick woods and massive tower 
in the midst, within the walls of 
which any villany might be securely 
perpetrated — the savage figures by 
her side, and the looks of unconceal- 
ed exultation with which the chief 
regarded the shore— she uttered a 
faint scream, and sunk her head 
again upon her bosom; then drew 
her mantle across her face, and sat 


captors was a man still far from the in silent despair, while the crew en- 
prime of life, and of a noble but deavoured to push off the stranded 
licentious aspect. His dress was curragh with their oars. Their ef- 
scrupulously Irish, and splendid to forts were unavailing ; the boat was 
magnificence, but tom and soiled, fast First one and then another 
like that of one who had forced ids leaped overboard, and laid his shoul- 
way through a wild country. His dertothe gunwale: it was in vain; 
band were tall and picked men, the bottom was soft and tenacious, 
bearded and savage, and, like their and the curragh stuck on the crown 
captain, covered with the tokens of of the bank, unmoved* The chief 
a rough and hasty journey. The himself now rose, cast off his man- 
chief had at first taken his seat by tie and cap, and, regardless of the 
the side of the captive female, ma- richness of his dress, plunged also 
king Ineffectual efforts to soothe her into the water, and joined his strength 
terror; but now, unwilling, as It to the exertions of his men, who now 
would seem, to expose himself long- stood up to their middles, one and 
er in the character of an unsuccess- all struggling and heaving round the 
ful suitor before his men, he rose shaken curragh. Their united ef- 
with an air of disappointment, and, forts at length cleared the forward 
taking the helm, busied himself in half of the keel, but the beat still 
the navigation of the little vessel, hung on fast by the stem. * & hi 
The breeze was still freshening and the weight of the Scot,” cried one ; 
coming round to the east, ana the ** he lies under the thwarts like a 
ill-bum boat made little way, as the log.” “Hat" cried the chief, * I 
Irishmen, after rounding the head- had forgotten the km ave^-prlek him 
land which forms one side of the *wiih thy shone** point, Kory; aa4 
Cruralin’s embouchure, endeavour- hark ye, you may cut his cords, mm 
ed to beat up to the island, now ly- let mm Jump overboard with ftp 
ing close to windward « Strike rest, Wed helps ft will ,gobard.^S 
your mlV # cried ft# chief in Irish, him to escape ns kmr /Thorium 
* pull it down, and take to your oani drew hfckntfe, overdo .. 

at once.” The Sapping square**!! gun*M$ obeyed 
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Xfce Scot Bteriad to his feet, a tall 
'mm sinewy Islander* for be wore the 
Cralfettmeliplaid, although bis other 
dress was foreign. He stood for a 
moment casing his eyes about, as if 
meditating a spring upon the nearest 
of Ids captors ; but the Irish laid 
their hands on their knives, and he 
apparently abandoned the desperate 
design. At that iqptant the chief 
signed to him to remain where he 
was, for the boat began to yield to 
the impulse of those already round 
her, and probably' something in the 
prisoner’s eye counselled that he 
would be as safe out of reach of the 
deep water. The curragh was now 
nearly altogether free ; but as she 
floated forward, the increaeingbreeze 
catching in the loose comers of her 
sail, and acting on her high project- 
ing prow, forced her bead round, 
till, as the crew gave their last push, 
she lay almost parallel with the 
shore. The Scot fixed his eye on 
the loch to windward, where fre- 
quent flows were raising a dark- 
er curl upon the sharp swell al- 
ready running between them and 
the land, and dashing the sides and 
shoulders of the dripping Irish. At 
the moment of their Anal effort a 
sudden squall threw up the white 

S from the very verge of the 
tmore, and came down blacken- 
ing the loch, and bending all the tree 
tops of the island. The Scot leaped 
up on the seat beside the motionless 
female — belaid bold of the loose hal- 
liards — and ere the astonished crew 
perceived what he intended, the sail 
was up, and the boat, drawing off 
with a sudden roll, was stretching 
out on her course like a slipped grey- 
hound. The Irish were overturned 
mid confounded; two only retained 
their hold of the curragh. One was 
their leader ; he hung on by the stern, 
confused at first, and stunned by the 
, noise of water hissing round and over 
, his head; his long hair streamed out 
^ * through the eddy of his 

f ra, and his limbs floated in 
behind. The other clung to 
sr, whore, being less expo- 
•uah of the water, be rah- 
by his hands, and was * 
plant his knee upon the 
je, when he dropj^d, with re- 
nad swept astern, face 
and to all appearance 
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lifeless. The feet had made fast the 
halliards, and with an oar in his bands 
stood prepared to strike down In 
the same manner the next who might 
attempt to board him. 'When he at 
the stern saw his man float past him, 
blood flowing from his head, and bis 
loose arms swaying about in the wa- 
ter, he let go his hold, and struck out 
after the disappearing body. The 
wounded man jfps settling down, 
and already many* feet from the sur- 
face, when his chief plunged at the 
ill-defined and wavering object pre- 
sented by his body, as it swung down 
in the slow undulations of the lower 
water, A half minute might have 
elapsed when he reappeared, drag- 
ging him by the hair, and mingling 
shouts for help with frantic denun- 
ciations of revenge. 

w Swim, villains, swim/’ he cried, 
looking towards the island, where he 
could distinguish a dark head here 
and there rising and falling among 
the waves as his men made to his 

* The plunder of the Castle of 
Toome to the first man that gives me 
his hand! — it is Harry Oge, my fos- 
ter-brother — the bravest one of my 
galloglass — bis head is cleft in two 
—strike out, villains, strike out, as ye 
would not hang on the highest gib- 
bet of Foichnagall 1” Then raising 
his clenched hand, and shaking it at 
the Scot, now almost out of hearing, 
be shouted along the boiling wake of 
the curragh, u Dog, and son of a 
wolf-dog, thou sbalt shortly feast the 
kites of Killeightra for this ! Hound 
of a Scot, starved islander l thy cou- 
sin Sqrley Buye shall answer for thy 
head, or I will burn Dunluce from 
hearth to kingpost!” 

By this time bis men were by his 
side. Harry Oge, still senseless, was 
placed between two of the strongest 
swimmers ; and their chief, exhaust- 
ed by his passion and exertions, laid 
a band upon the shoulder of another, 
and they all struck out together for 
the shore. Meanwhile on board the 
curragh, the triumphant Scot and hia 
companion stood clinging to the rude 
rigging* gazing on one another; 
she still terrified, not yet compre- 
hending her escape ; 'he panting and 
flushed, and alternating congratula- 
tion with assurances of protection 
and safe-conduct ' ' * 
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** Thou art free min, lady/' lie w Alas 1 no,” she said, " but it has 
cried* in goad English, “ thanks to been shown to me from tbe top of 
the Virgin and Saint ColumbkiB I— tbe mountain behind a kinsman’s 
Nay, fear BOt,”-^for she shrunk from dwelling in the Claneboy.” 
his extended hand, involuntarily “ Canst thou tell me then,” he 
drawing her mantle closer round eagerly enquired, “in which dlrec- 
lier, but turning her eyes full of ap- tion the great river Barm lieth ?” She 
pealing supplication on his face, mused a moment in silence**-" for,” 
fear nothing, lady, unworthy of continued the Scot in explanation, 
thy condition and mine. I am a "I was never before beyond thesea- 
Seotiish gentleman, and will with coast of tills country, and can only 
my life protect thee from all dis- guOss our situation by some vague 
courtesy. recollections of what I have beam In 

Blushing deeply, she drew back my youth.” 
her mantle, and offered her hand; “ The Bann,” at length she said, 
the Scot raised it to his lips, for, " runs to the sea from this extremity 
as her face betokened a gentle spi- of the lake,” pointing northward 
rifc, so did her white and jewelled across the waters, now glitteringin 
fingers evince a gentle birth and the hazy light of sunset; w for mat 
condition* mountain on the right before us is 

“ Forgive me, noble sir,” she said, Slieve Galeen ; and I remember the 
inn low and tremulous voice, “that 1 mist of the river’s course lay he* 
only now thank thee for my deliver- tween that mountain and us, when 
ance— -I have been in doubt of life and we stood on a high hill beyond these 
honour since before sunrise, and am woods which we are now leaving.” 
a helpless girl, far from my native “ Then,” said the Scot, u let us 
country and my father’s house.” sail down the Bann, for one of my 
Her tears flowed abundantly as she kinsmen has a castle, called Dunlace, 
spoke, and theScot was touched to the not far from the mouth of the river 
heart by her distress ; he aided her on the sea-shore ; and were we there, 
from her uneasy place beside the mast, I could easily protect thee whither 
to amore comfortable seatiu the stern, thou wouldst.” 
and spread the mantles of the Irish * Alas,” she replied, “ we must not 
under her feet,— telling her, with all venture on the Baxm, for I have 
the kindliness of sincerity, that she heard my father say that the fierce 
should be protected and cared for rebel, Hugh MacMurrogh, is fa arms 
like a sister, till he might restore her on both banks next the lake, and that 
to her home, or leave her in some between him and the sea are the 
place of honourable safety. They O’Kane* and MacQuillens, both cruel 
swept on before the wind till all tribes, and hostile to the English.” 
danger of pursuit was past ; and the * Ha I” cried the Scot, “ if the 
Scot, intrusting the helm to his fair MacQuillens stand in our way, I have 
companion, began to contract his little chance of passage ; it is almost 
sail by such rude contrivances as the only tidings I have heard of my 
came to hand; for the eastern sky kinsmen here of late, that they and 
was momentarily putting on a gloom- the MacQuillens are at mortal feud.” 
ier aspect, and the wind was still “ Their castle of Innislochlin 
increasing. His glances at the dark* stands in the very middle of the 
suing horizon were so anxious, that riven** said she. 
his companion also turned her head, "Then” replied he, "we must not 
and looked in alarm in the same di- attempt the Bann. Yet be not cast 
rection. down. Could we reach Armagh, we 

“ Noble sir,” said she, “ dost thou were safe; the ArcbMAop » my 
see any one in pursuit? 1 see but mother's cousin, and, though a here- 
our own sail on the lake, and one tic, would shelter us for ner sake, 
far distant towards the north; our Knowest thouwhere* Armagh lies, 
enendes seem to Stand Idly on the lady ?* * 

k dfind r - to the Sou th, ” she lulled, 

... ,*.We we sot pursued, dear hAj,” * and many mile, from the 
buf teU me. wert 0* lake i my MM 
• ww* evoroBtbtelake before n] < Mttm lb' (fee 




, v beeti fatMfsbam sifwe 
hew *wtf retawa- 
/ years, to see k my ‘ 

>ldSftteaa lod Wends, I have scarce 
whw;HMW ka» 
diiti/from whom we are but new 
escaped, seize «$1 convey n»e hither, 
ae mm> My,fcast partly see© $ for 
I waa a whole day In Mr fetters 
Mo*e &ey lsid &elr accursed hands 
eoi thee,” 

Py this tknethe wind had iacrea- 
«ed so much, this he had again lo 
commit the tiller to the keeping of 
ids fair pilot, while he confined the 
struggling canvass to still smaller 
bounds ; for , the limber curragh 


was driven through the water, till it 
seemed as if her sides would have 
been crushed together. A premature 
twilight was coming up on the wind; 
for while the sun was still red above 
the Tyrone hills, the* east was dark, 
e»!f he had been an hoar finder the 
Atlantic. The swell of the loch grew 
gradually heavier, and although the 
curragh lay right before the blast, 
her prow was frequently covered 
with a burst of spray, that rebound- 
edfoom her tense sail, as from a wall, 
and swept past in feathery drift at 
either side, (sparkling with bright co- 
lours In the level sunbeams, and con* 
finthr fearfully with the brown 
tumbling waters below. The Scot 
looked at hk companion * she glaa- 
eed with a despairing eye, from the 
rising storm behind, to the heaving 
water of muddied wavesbefore them, 
and shuddered as she saw the red 
rim of the son already dipping be- 
hkd the hazy line of hiUs they were 
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herlzta eeaseiesishowetv ThePOfife;; 
sat, firmly grasping the tiJter in otm 
hand, while with -dm other ha Wfi» » 
ever intent m. home 
hkr companion— -doubling Pm laohO 
skim Of bSf coverings 
imaging her coaese pillow, tar, when 
the boat’s mad plunges threatened 
to pitch both forward to the mast, 
taking her unresisting hand and 
steadying her on her sloped add 
persons bed. Another long period t 
of buffering was past, and the black 
outline of the Tjjmm hills was fast 
rising on the leaden-coloured sky 
The Scot leant forward, straining 


and eagerly bending his ears to lis- 
ten, for he thought he had already 
twice distinguished the dash of 
breakers over the rushing tumult that 
surrounded him* He caught it again; 
the sound was close under the lee. 
He ventured for the first time to put 
down his helm. The curragh came 
round, with the wind upon her beam, 
and swooping down the trough of 
the sea, held southward along shore. 
The Scot now hung over the gunwale, 
watching with Intense anxiety for 
some opening in the surf’s line of 
dull light, alreadyplainly distinguish- 
able, and almost within arrow range 
upon his lee, for his eye had caught 
a break in the long chain of hills, and 
he judged rightly that some river fell 
into the lake through the valley thus 
marked. Every wave now swept 
him nearer and nearer the broken 
water, where to attempt a landing 
seemed certain death | for the roar 
of the breakers was like the voice of 
the open sea upon its rocks, and the 
frail basket* work of the curragh 
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cfe storm i bat scarred boughs of 
#e stripped for««t over die my 
^wne wfwuntrf. Wooded frfik 
rose high on either bend, the# wa- 
'ring engine* of tossed free-tops 
. breaking the dim sky as fer as the 
eyeWd reach; black mass 

suddenly seemed to open, for the 
eurragk had cofne abreast of a tri- 
butary stream, and to the next in- 
stant was gliding into smooth water 
under the shelter of Its bank. Ihe 
Soot drew his breath freely again, as 
he felt the bottom of his boat grate 
gmtdy on the gravelly slope bet ween 
him and the shore, now within a leap 
of where he stood. * 

“Lady, dear lady!” he exclaim- 
ed, taking the cold hands of his com- 
panion in hk, “we are safe once 
more— arise now, that I may bear 
thee to the land.** 

A low moan was all the reply. 

“ Thy sufferings are now over, my 
poor friend,” said he, stooping and 
raising her half lifeless form in his 
arms ; “ 1 see a light on shore, and 
thou shalt soon be dry and warm 
again. 5 * He placed bar on the seat 
he had himself occupied, then step- 
ped into the shallow water along- 
side, and, lifting her like a child to 
bis arms, bore her, step by step, fa- 
thoming as he went, to land. He 
laid her, murmuring inarticulate 
thanks, among the long gram and 
rushes of the holm; then wrung 
the water from his dripping cap and 
hair, and climbed the bank to look 
around for the fire, the reflection of 
which on the sky be had already dis- 
tinguished from the river. On an 
open space, immediately below, he 
now saw it dull and scattered, and 
shewing itself in several distinct 
idles* ft was the ruin of a burned 
house, through the windows of which 
jhe embecaof the thatch were cast* 
teg Ihefrduii glow to the unstayed 
of the storm. Charred rafters 
< httwe feta the standing walls* 
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lonely bonfire, and for a minute 
stood expanding hknumbefl hands 
over the cheerful gkw. His heart 
smote him with a painful pang of 
self-reproach, for he had for that 
minute forgotten the poor nufitoer 
on the grass beside the river. ile 
started from his momentary todttK 
gene©, and, by the light of the bla- 
zing fagots, threaded his way back 
with a fluttering heart; for When 
once conscious of havltm ndntittod 
©no moment’s neglect of hk com* 
panion, he found his fancy teeming 
with a thousand images of disaster; 
and it was not till he had raised her 
in his arms, and seen her eyes re- 
open hi the light which he was again 
approaching, that he began to feel 
assured of her safety and of hk own 
exculpation. Her eyes opened with 
glances of gratitude, and her lips 
murmured its more articulate ex- 
pression. The Scot thrilled with a 
delight long unknown to his bosom, 
as he placed his burden, pale and 
drooping as she was, in the warmth 
of the fire he had prepared for her* 
He knelt beside her; he chafed her 
hands in hk ; he piled log upon log 
till the flame blazed to the height of 
a man’s head before them; then 
hung up a dripping cloak to dry, 
and when the strong frieze glowed, 
would wrap it round her feet;, or dry 
her long hair in the folds of Ida own 
plaid. By degrees she raked sir 
relaxed frame and sat up, the colour 
coming and going on her cheek hi 
alternations of pleasure and intense 
shame; for the first use of her re- 
turning faculties was t« reflect that 
a strange mm had homelier in m 
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nowkneaH^fyy her side, and ga- 
xingintbber 'eyes with the passionate 
wt of a lover* The Scot per- 
celled her confusion; he sank his 
abashed eye, and half withdrew his 
hand from the support of her side. 

“Dear friend,” he said, “be not 
pained, I pray thee*: hadstthou been 
file Queen of Scots, 1 could not have 
less profaned thy dignity.” 

“Forgive me again, noble sir/ 
she said, offering her hand, “ thou 
art my preserver and protector. I 
would not pain thee by any shew of 
unworthy distrust — I have entire 
confidence in thine honour — but 1 
no longer need thy support, my kind 
friend: weary thyself no more in 
the service of one already thy debtor 
beyond aught she can express.** 
When the Scot perceived her so 
far recovered that she sat without 
support, and began to enjoy the 
comfortable warmth of the fire, ho 
left her aide, and again made his way 
to the boat, whence he returned in a 
few minutes, bearing a basket well 
stored with provisions, the prepara- 
tions of the Irish for their intended 
banquet on Ram’s Island. He also 
brought with him the cloak and cap 
of theif leader, with which, at the 
earnest instance of his companion, 
he replaced his own. 

"Ha, hai” he now exclaimed, as 
he drew out napkin after napkin 
enveloping their unexpected good 
cheer, “ these knaves had promised 
themselves a dainty supper; white 
bread, venison, and, if I mistake not, 
wild-duck— and here, by my faith, 
and as 1 am a true Catholic, wine of 
Rourdeaux ! Drink, lady; this will 
soon revive thee.” He filled a 
wooden cup hooped with silver, and 
presented it to the young English- 
woman; then charged a more capa- 
cious horn Tor himself, and drained 
It to her health and fortunes at a 
stodp Bdn Dieu ] V he cried, 
" these rogues have choice taste in 
th%ir liquor— aba now, lady, let us 
dfb reason to their cookery.” He 
ad & napkin, between them, and 
s choicest of the viands be- 
" 1 tip the fire anew, and 
d himself upon the 
sward in jovial mood to 
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W companion, refreshed, and 
hfer safety^ now threw 



back the hoed, of her mantle, and 
partially hared her neck to the 
genial warmth, while her colour 
returned, and her eyes sparkled 
with eager interest as she looked on 
the romantic scene around. They 
sat upon a sheltered spot between 
the black wall and the great fire; 
dark trees waving overhead, and 
trunk behind trunk glancing in the 
light, as far back, as dm eye could 
penetrate the forest. The wind 
sweeping past the ruined gable, , fell 
full on the crackling brands, while 
it left them securely sheltered where 
they reclined, basking on the short 
sward, and casting involuntary looks 
of delight on one another. 

“ Dear friend,” said the Scot, ga- 
zing with unconcealed admiration at 
the bright vision before him, u tell 
me by what evil chance thou h&dat 
fallen into the hands of yonder ban- 
ditti— an ev il ohanee for thee, tender 
and unused to hardship as thou ai t, 
but a rare favour of fortune to me; 
for now, methioks, I would hardly 
exchange this grassy couch, with its 
canopy of driving clouds, and leafy 
walls of forest, for die richest ban- 
quoting-hall of Saint Gerroaiua.” 

She blushed at his ardent declara- 
tion; hut when, in answer to his 
question, she began to consider her 
forlorn condition, tears came again 
to her eyes, and she sighed deeply 
as she replied, <f My name isdara 
Warden; I am the daughter of an 
English knight serving here in the 
Queen's army. My unhappy story 
is soon told: I wan in the house of 
a kinsman in Claneboy, when they 
from whom thou bast delivered me, 
came craving certain Irish exactions 
of Coyne and Cookery: they got 
what they demanded, and went on 
their way, but the lawless eye of their 
leader had fallen on me. They sur- 
rounded my kinsman’s house this 
morning ere daybreak, and I was 
violently forced away.” 

“ Ami thy father, lady ?” 

“ Thanks to Heaven, my father was 
with the army how gone against the 
arch-rebel O’Neill/' 

« What!’* said the Scot** k O’Neill 
again in rebellion 1* 

* Hr hath been so evor aince I first 
heard his name,** she replied, “and 
now of late has grown to such head 
and authority among tlie native tribes 
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tiif the north, that all the force* of 
the Queen ere hitherto unable to 
control him.” 

"What I M again exclaimed the 
Scot , v has the lame Earl such a spi- 
rlt still?” 

" Alas/* said she, " thou hast not 
heard of our late troubles. Bari 
Con has perished miserably in the 
dungeons of his unnatural son Shane 
a Diomas, which means in our lan- 
guage, John the Proud, a cruel ty- 
rant, who has imprisoned his father, 
slain Ids brother, and levied open 
war against bis sovereign. He is 
the oppressor and scourge alike of 
English and Irish in the north/* 

44 Where is his country, lady?” 
asked the Scot. 

** If we have crossed the lake, we 
are even now In it,*’ she replied, in a 
low voice ; u all Tyrone is his, and if 
we have come hither before the east 
wind, we are now in Tyrone/* 

The Scot started, and looked *- 
round as if he expected an enemy to 
appear behind every tree; but the 
forest stood around them desolate 
and'undisturbed by other footsteps 
than the trampling of the storm, 
which still raved down the leafy wil- 
derness with undiminished fury.— 
u Where lies the traitor’s camp, 
lady Y* questioned he again, with- 
drawing his assured glances from 
the skirts of the forest, and once 
more'fixing them on the beautiful 
face of Ids companion. 

“I know not its situation/’ she 
answered; ** but it is named Foich- 
aagall, and lies somewhere in the 
woods.” * 

** Ha!” replied the other, ** he is 
then that bold rebel whose fame had 


** He is in sooth a debauched and 
wicked tyrant,” replied Clara. « It 
is but a year since he robbed a wes- 
tern chief, called O’Donnell, of his 
liberty and lordship, and now lives, 
it is reported, with the wife of his 
prisoner, and she too a near kins- 
woman of his own lady. Nay, his 
lawful wife herself is the daughter 
of one whom he slew iii battle with 
his own hand/* 

" How Is that,*' cried the Scot, 
* methinks the women of this rude 
country are as unnatural as the 
men 1“ 

“ She was a Scottish lady/* said 
Clara. Her companion started end 
reddened as site spoke. * Her mother 
also gave her hand to one of the na- 
tive Irish, a cousin of O’Neill, and a 
bitter enemy of her murdered hus- 
band/’ * 

** This is amazing and unexam- 
pled/* said the Scot; " of what boose 
were they, lady ?* 

Clara coloured and cast down her 
eyes in evident distress— ^ M Alas, sir/* 
she replied, “I had forgotten that 
thou art thyself of Scotland, else had 
I not distressed thee with the men- 
tion of thy unhappy w countrymen’s 
state/’ 

u Tell me, I beseech thee,” cried 
he, “ I have been long from home, 
and know not but that they may be 
of my own blood, till thou tellest 
me/’ 

rt Art thou of the clan Campbell ?” 
said she in a low voice. 

"No, no !” exclaimed he ; ** hut tell 
me what lias happened to the Mac- 
AUan. I have an aunt, the daughter 
of Argyle— I am myself of the clan 
Donnell— Randall of MuH/’ 


reached me even in Paris— he who 
called Ms camp The Strangers Ha- 
tred, and hangs up his soldiers for 
eating English bread/* J &V 
"Nay,” replied Clara, " it is even 
said that an English gentleman of 

f ood birth was lately slain by one of 
is kern for maintaining that he was 
not less honourable than the tyrant’s 
striae/* 

" And/’ rejoined the Scot, “ I have 
heard from gravamen at our court, 
that be Is wont to quench the fever 
of hk blood ifter overdeep draughts 
of aqua thta by plungim? himself to 
In one of xm peat bogs 

country.* * . 


She raised her eyes full of tears 
and fixed them mournfully and im- 
ploringly on his countenance—" Pity 
me/ she said, u that I must be the 
bearer of such news to my benefac- 
tor; one daughter of Argyle b that 
lady of O’Donnell, her sister’s hus- 
band, James of Kintyre, b dead.” - 
The .Scot : #«Bed dm’ h° rtt f*W 
his hands—" My undo dead F ho 
cried ; " and my auatN-w 
my cousin Catharine— what of them? 

srawly; tpokelt, M 'tti «»• tew* “jte- 
tw* if ftrfgptAf W idw 
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tfce SeetieH to the again, borylng hle face In his bands. 

sad giving free expression to we 
greatness and bitterness or bis sor- 
w Dear friend/' at length be 
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h of despair. 

_ sat far a moment 

confounded and terrified by the vio- 
lence of his. grief, for bis whole 
frame shook where he lay, and con- 
vulsive sobs, in spite of all his efforts, 
fdrced themselves from bis lips. She 
clasped her bands, and looked up 
beseechingly to Heaven; and al- 
though the eye could catch nothing 
between the earth and sky, save the 
driving curtain of clouds, and die 
agitated tops of trees, she found the 
aid she sought, end rose with tender 
and affectionate care to make her 
return of charitable .offices to him, 
who gpdhort a time before had stood 
over and comforted her in her mi- 
sery* She knelt down by the pros- 
trate man; she gently disengaged 
one hand from its grasp of the earth, 
then wiped away the clay and torn 
grass that hung about the fingers, 
and took it between hers. And now 
warm tears fell on the mourner's 
hands, and he heard soft accents 
mingled with sighs and tremulous 
entreaties by his side. He knew 
that his companion was there sym- 
pathizing with his sorrow, distressed 
and penitent for having caused, and 
meekly endeavouring to soothe it; 
but it was long ere he could bring 
himself to bare his face,wet, although 
with not unmanly tears, and red 
with the burning shame of dishon- 
our to the eyes even of such a com- 
forter. At length his convulsed hand 
opened, and pressed the gentle palm 
on which it rested ; the next moment 
he arose, and was rushing headlong 
towards the wood, but Clara clung 
to his hand, imploring him not to 
dptert her, 

*Ob, M thou leavest me,” she 
protect me here, 
weak and wretched as I am— in a 
tamely forest— at the dead of night 
from home? Stay with mo, oh 
Stay* and I will weep 
1 thee— I wttt sit near thee— I 
iwatch over tbee*-Oh, do but 
beside me, and be comforted I” 
teemed a face of inexpressible 

the terrified girl, *1 
. jve bidden my head,” 
inbroken accents, and yield- 
nm nature could no longer 
the piteous 

j ayes t*m w«* He Bat down 


row. 

said, composing his agitated features, 
and taking the liand of the fair being 
who knelt, absorbed in wonder, self- 
reproach, and pity, by his side, M l 
have yielded to that in thy presence 
which never abased my manhood 
before; but such sorrow as mine 
to-night, it has never before been 
my lot to encounter. Thou dost 
feel for me and pity me, and . thy 
tears are balm to my grief ; but weep 
not, I pray tbee, that thou hast been 
chosen a messenger of this ill to me. 
The news which from thy lips has 
been borne, even poorly as H is, would 
have been, I fear me much, little less 

I have lost Irinamaii and kinswoman ; 
ignominiously lost her whom 1 once 
loved best in the world— but even 
when thus desolate, I have found a 
comforter, a consoler,-— perhaps a 
truer friend.” 

Clara was painfully conscious 
that her situation would not permit 
her to listen to the avowal which 
she felt approaching. In another 
place, under other circumstances— 
beneath the roof of friends, and near 
the natural guardians of her youth, 
she might have awaited in fluttering 
expectance the declaration of such 
a lover; but there, alone and in the 
depths of the forest, she shrank with 
startled timidity from the dangerous 
topic ; .and, after a confused pause, 
cast round her eyes, and asked— 

ei Noble sir, what dost thou judge 
best to be done ?” 

The Scot roused himself from 
the influences of his mingled emo- 
tions, and, standing up at her ques- 
tion, with a heavy sigh replied-*-* 

“ We must trim our fire, lady, and 
rest by it till daybreak I will frame 
tbee a tent of these mantles, which 
shall be respected with as nauch 
loyalty as if it were the lodging of 
my own queen. I shall bring hither 
our oars and tell from the boat, and 
employ them also in building the 
rude booth thou must inhabit to- 
night ; to-morrow will, I trust, see 
thee in a fitter dwelling. Rest here, 
then, till l return; I shall not be 
long away,” 

He gave her an assuring but me* 
iancholy smile, and departed to e*e- 
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cute Ms purpose. Ca*m gazed afetr 
him tUl we thick underwood dosed 
between them, and then etuxk her 
head and wept* she knew not whe- 
ther for her own helplessness or for 
his sorrow* At this moment, a party 

of Irish were descending a ruae de- 
file in the woods, within arrow range 
of the lovely and disconsolate Eng- 
lish girL They were the escort of a 
lady who rode In the midst muffled 
and silent. The reflection of the 
great fire had caught their attention 
from a distance, and, eh they advan- 
ced upon the light, a nimble scout 
had been already despatched to re- 
connoitre, lie met them in breath- 
less haste, ere they bad yet turned 
into full eight of the scene beside 
the ruined house, and signed to 
them to draw up. 

“ Who are they ?” questioned the 
lady in Gaelic Irish. 

“ A man and an Englishwoman, 
Banierna,” he replied; “and by 
your head,” he added, in a low 
voice, * 1 know the purple cloak of 
the Duine-Waisil.” 

The lady started on her seat, and 
bent her ear to the whisper in which 
her spy communicated the remain- 
der of ms intelligence. 

u Put out your lights ” she said, 
in a suppressed voice, to her attend- 
ants; * and do thou, Abater Mac- 
kenzie, come and see if this be 
true,” 

A man wrapped in a dark mantle 
dismounted, aim came forward. 

M For the love of the Virgin, 
Alister,” said the lady in anirffj^atient 
and tremulous voice, “ go forward 
with Munagh Garbh, and tell me 
truly whether thou thinkest him in 
the right j— . I cannot trust myself to 
look at them,” 

She was weeping passionately ere 
she had said so much, and remained 
in tears till Mackenzie returned. 

* It is too true, Banierna,” he 
said; w I stole down within a step 
or two of where she sat,— they had 
been at supper,— he was gone; but 
I knew Harry Oge’s cloak— and she 
sat it” 

Abater, I shall go mad!” 
Grind Ike lady; Whatf supping 
and carousing in the open woods 
widi Ike daughter of the stranger* 
and 1 mmng him from Bern to 
* Itffl go .down and 
i to Ids face!” 
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« Banierna, he is gone,” said Mac- 
kenzie s * and we cannot guess 
whither,” 8 

“Then,” exclaimed she, gathering 
up her bridle, * I will go down and 
put out his paramour's eyes — with 
my own hands I will do it!” she 
cued, struggling to urge on her 
horse, but Mackenzie withheld her. 

* Banierna,” said he; “he may 
be still within sight and hearing for 
aught we know : It were not sate to 
let him see tby displeasure; but lis- 
ten, and I will tell thee what may 
well be done. 1 and Munach Garbh 
will steal down, wiap a cloak about 
the young Saxon’s bead to keep her 
from crying out, and bring her away. 
Li he should see us— well, what of 
that f— We knew not it was in Ms 
protection she had been.— We found 
an enemy’s daughter in the wood, 
and took her for an attendant on the 
Banierna More ” 

“ And if you can carry her off un- 
seen?” questioned the lady in an 
eager whisper. 

“ Make suie he has no suspicion 
of us,” replied Mackenzie: “ and 
then— what the Banierna pleases to 
command.” 

“ Alister,” said sbe,“ if thou const 
bring her oft, I will give thee as 
much land as theie Is betwixt this 
and Dungannon.” 

“ We can do it, 1 am satisfied,” said 
ho : “ She bits with her back to the 
wall, close by the open of a window. 
We will lift her through without 
shaking a curl of her coohm.” 

“ The Saxon wears no coolun, 
Abater,” said bhe bitterly j * yet he 
forsakes me for & short-haired stran- 
ger.” 

Mackenzie said no more; but, 
signing to the other, descended 
stealthily to the back of dm ruined 
building. They executed their pur- 
pose without noise or struggling. 
Clam’s face was covered, ana her 
arms pinioned, before she could ut- 
ter a single cry ; and, in another mi- 
nute, she felt herself placed on horse- 
back before a man, and surrounded 
by whispers and exclamations in mi 
unknown language. 

• Web doneTg nod Abater” cried 
the lady as he returned* “Munsgfc 
Garbh* thou shaft be promoted to 
the axe for this ; thouart henceforth 
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; Thekcm Stretched out to her tit© him ft horse at hU greatest need, and 


drinklng-cup which he had pkko* I 
W a* they left th© scene of the luck- 
tesssupper. 

* Banferna,” said the man v * it is 
0’Hxnx’S hum meadher: I found 
It by the young Saxon's side.** 

She snatched it from him, and 
Sung it with ail her strength down 
die steep bank below. 

“Cursed be the wine, and the wine- 
cup of their banquet; and a ‘double 
curse upon the fruit of their infamy/ 
—Strangle her, — strangle her, — and 
cast her after V* 

“ Banterna,” said Mackenzie, in 
an expostulating tone— but he had 
no occasion to urge farther argu- 
ment of mercy, for while lm spoke a 
long and loud shout sounded from 
the woods, and the lady, with a sup- 
pressed cry of alarm, gave her horse 
the reins, and was followed by the 
rest of the party in equal consterna- 
tion, and at as rapid a pace as the 
darkness and rude nature of the road 
permitted. The Scot was calling the 
name of Clara Warden through all 
the wood, in an agony of high dis- 
tress. He had returned, and missed 
bis companion. There were the 
mantles on which she had sat, and 
the napkins spread beside and un- 
disturbed, but She was gone, and 
there was no answer to his repeated 
cries. He seized a brand from the 
fire, and rushed into the wood, for 
he thought he heard the tramp of 
horses. He held his torch above his 
head, and cleared the thick beech- 
grove ; a rough horse track was be- 
fore him* mid a company of mounted 
figures, who or what he could not 

Iowa it In evident confusion anl 
alarm. He sprang out, but they were 
^ jo^st and gone, all save one. He was 
fWferfceptod, add must either fight or 
side* for the Scot had 
mA Mkn from the road among 
fnm and bramble at one side. 

_ » hill below wm almost a preci- 

■VfJfcm; no horse could descend it; 

Start sprang apoa him with a 
"> hot the horseman slid from 
a^ and fdGBg^d fnto the thick- 
•' a * j n$ 4 fhA h&xd him crashing 
_ wn the etee p sippe, and crushing 
the little stream* below ; but 
to* attempt to Mow ; he 

blewed Ihe chance that had given 


wondering mud* at the apparent 
cowardice with which an armed man 
had fled before his single and naked 
hand, he mounted the abandoned 
steed, and although hopeless of over- 
taking those whom he pursued, urged 
him down their track as long as he 
could distinguish it before him. But 
when at length the night to his strain- 
ed eyes seemed to fall darker, an d 
the way to grow more intricate and 
shadowy, lie rode a little way into 
the wood at one side, and there tied 
his horse to a tree, and laid himself 
down to sleep. Fatigue and danger 
uninterrupted during two days and 
a night, save for the short time he 
had spent in such transitory pleasure 
beside the ruin; gave him their return 
of forgetfulness and ease till day- 
break. When the east was growing 
grey with the summer sunrise, the 
Scot awoke, fresh and ready for 
whatever might befall him. He sat 
a moment, pondering with himself 
whether he had not been dreaming 
all his past adventure**, from the time 
when he first landed at Olderfleet 
Castle, up to the loss of his friend 
Clara ; but tb© sight of the dim fo- 
rest around him, and the grey charger 
stand iug by his side, soon roused him 
to the reality of his recollections, 
and the necessity of being up and 
doing. He sprang on his horse's 
back, and pursued the road he had 
taken on the past night It was no 
more than a stripe of greensward, 
melting at times into the dry channel 
of a torrent, and sometimes lost, save 
for a narrow pathway, beaten among 
the trunks of overhanging trees ; yet 
it still afforded the only means that 
his clearer faculties could put trust 
in, of overtaking or succouring the 
ill-fated girl. T, 

As the day broke, he looked over 
a country wooded 40 the roots of 
the hills, which, rose black and pre- 
cipitous upon the north and west; 
here and there he could discern the 
walls of a deserted tower, or per- 
tops a patch of entting- or tilled 
land, beside the ruins of a miserable 
village; but human habitation or hu- 
man being be saw none till long after 
mid-day. The afternoon fell hot and 
sultry, for the storay ckmds of yes- 
terday had cleared off, anda i 
ami made all the 
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sedgy hollows swelter, tall a heavy 
bm m arose that dimmed the sharp 
blue outline of the mountains, ana 
seemed to ha ng upon the very leaves 
of the forest with a clogging languor, 
which soon imparted itself to both 
horse and man. The Scot percei- 
ving his steed’s failing power, select- 
ed a spot of green herbage by the 
edge of a stream, and, secure of bis 
not wandering beyond his pasture, 
removed the bridle with its heavy 
hit, took off the unstimiped pad- 
saddle, and turned him loose to 
graze ; then sat himself dowiU>y the 
little river’s side, and gazed on the 
running water, musing on his strange 
adventures, till heat and fatigue again 
put him to sleep. When he awoke, 
the shadow of the mountain-ash, un- 
der which he had been sheltered 
when he lay down, played in the 
evening breeze upon the opposite 

hank of the stream. He rose hastily, 
but started to see a handsome youth 
attending his waking, cap in hand, 
upon the bank beside him. 

* Duine WaisiJ,” said the young 
stranger, in an humble voice, * you 
will need a horse-boy to carry your 
lance and shield — may I attend your 
nobleness to the wars V” 

The youth spoke in the Gaelic 
dialect of the north, and when the 
Scot questioned him whence he 
came, lie replied, “ From Sorley 
Buye, with letters to the Reagh 
More — I have left them with his 


he made m& by the tooth, in 
the Cathedral of Cocaine, that 1 
would do his errand ere he let me 
cross the drawbridge— 'none but a 
Maeqinllen dare venture up the 
Bann, and, therefore l was chosen/’ 
“ Thou art a brave youth ” said the 
Scot, “ and I would willingly take 
thee into xny service, hut that for 
certain weighty reasons I must just 
now ride alone ; but tell me the way 
to Foichnagall, and I will reward 
thee/’ 

** You will see the camp of the 
Reagh More, noble ilr, from the top 
of yonder hill. O’Neill himself is 
absent, if it be he whom you seek,” 
u It is the Banierna O’Neill, to 
whom 1 have an urgent suit,” replied 
the Scot, for a faint heme of seeing bis 
unhappy cousin here flashed upon his 
uncertain mind — ** if thou wilt tell 
me in ivhat part of the camp I may 
find her,” he added, “ l will gi ve thee 
thanks and reward.” 

"The Banieraa More,” said Je- 
n ikodffa c Rickard, “ has her pavilion 
on the right of the main street; thou 
wilt know it by the red hand floating 
from the flagstaff. I saw her early 
this morning, entering with her train 
from the woods, and it seemed to me 
that a maiden who was with them 
was in some sort tow prisoner.” 

w Good Jeniko,” cried the Scot; 
“ tell me, I beseech thee, what was 
the dress of that maiden?” 

" She was wrapped in a mantle,” 


scribe MacEver, and my errand is replied he, “ and 1 marked no part 
finished. I am weary of the stables of her dress save her shoes ; but, by 
of Dunhute, and would fain follow virtue of my baptism JjjeverBawsuch 
some brave gentleman to the field.” shoes on maiden’s feet before; they 
“ Thy name Y w had red pieces of wood two fingers 

** I am Jeniko Mac Rickard Mac- deep beneath the heels,, fine golden 
Cormack,” said the hoy ; “ and the clasps upon them, end”*—, 
reason Why I ask for service in Ty- ** Lamh deary marks the pavilion, 
rone is, because I am a Macqulllen, thousayest?” 
and 1 hate the Scot.” " Noble sir, yes — m&f thy suit 

4i Why serve him then ?” prosper; the daughter of MacAJIen k 

" Thou art not a Soot >” said the all-powerful with the lleagli Mare” 
boy, fixing an eye of fierce enquiry “ The daughter of MacAllaifP re- 

on his question. * peated the Scot, « whom meanest 

Randall of Mull smiled, and said, thouV” 

* Thou dost mistake me ; why, I "She who had rather be an Irish 
would ask, dost thou serve Yellow Banierna than the Countess oflkr- 
Soiiey in the stables of Dunluce, and gyle,” replied#*© boy. 
why bear hie letters over the bills of “ Jenike* cried the Scot, " thou 
Tyrone ?” tellest md of to wanton wife of 0*« 

Danluce, which is mine own Donnell. I ask, where Ho* the tent 
omtlahy right.” replied to hoy* " i of the lady of, 0’N^-^to 

to yellow tyrant because 1 ter of Sir James of k.; 3 * 

w*n his prisoner $ in Tyrone, because "AhT* said to boy, * 





made m great; mistake. By toe bead 
of Walter KJttagh, I pity that poor 
lady, Scot although she be; and 
Sorley, 1 can tell thee, foams at the 
mouth to hear of her wrongs — more 
sorrow on the yellow wolf dog is my 
constant prayer, but I would not ask 
It through means of the lady Catha- 
rine, who once bought off my own 
ttttde, Tibbot MaeCormack, when 
he was prisoner to the great Earl of 
Sussex ” 

“ O’Neill treats her unkindly, Je- 
niko T* 

44 By the beard that 1 expect on my 
face, said the boy, drawing back a 
step, “ were it not that X have some 
thought thou art thyself O’Neill, I 
would say that Shane Diomas is a 
cruel man.” 

* Fear nothing, Jeniko” said the 
Scot, * bat ‘toll me why thou takest 
me for O’Neill T* 

44 A bard, noble sir, described thp 
Iteagh More to me, as he last left the 
camp, mounted on a grey charger, 
clad in a purple cloak, all fringed 
with golden tassels, wearing even 
such a plume and cap as this ; and 
being a tall gentleman of free and 
ruddy aspect— all as thou art, noble 
sir.’* 

4( Jeniko, 1 must See the daughter 
of Kintyro— direct me to her tent 
without delay—-! am not O’Neill; 
but fear nothing,” < 

44 It is a poof lodging, sir, on the 
left of the camp, hard by the little 
river. IkudW not how tliou wilt dis- 
tinguish it, unless by the loneliness 
of &C dodrst for the poor lady nei- 
ther impyes out herself nor suffers 
her maidens even to shew them- 
selves while bor cruel kinswoman, 
fab Baoierna More is in the camp. 
In truth, sfr, she is here by force, 
fir If toe bad her liberty she would 
nOt.be long, methinks, from our own 
ifammtsj of the Bout” 

$jm there no other mark, Jeniko ?” 
' w yes, noble sir, I had forgot- 

galloglaiss keeps guard before 
i today it is Hugh Buff 
J&pAtday; you will know him by 
;\pr<lmfi s W nfs battle-axe, which I 
myself painted red and jvhite for 
Mm, oU consideration of ms letting 
Wftto Sir Seale MacFhiling’sbay 

tlJEm- f$ MfkM a coin in lus hand 
than he had over 
Jenfco,” hesaid* 


*lw$tidretoee into my w*#fafc tf 
took wilt but promise to be sfteut 
and do mv ■ / 

the boy said firmly|%Br the head 
of Walter iQttflgb, f law be your 
true man.” 

w Then follow me at a distance to 
the camp— say nothing of our meet* 
ing, and await my farther orders at 
the gate, which 3s nearest to the road 

thatr^ iiefiCe * s 

* The Dungannon gate, noble sir.” 

"Knowest thou the road to Ar- 
magh f” 

“ I know it not, noble sir, farmer 
than five miles from the camp ; for 
the English are on that sideband al- 
though they be still beyond the 
Blackwater, we are not to hunt or 
fowl in that direction ” 

44 Then farewell for a while, Jeniko, 
be silent and punctual.” 

The Scot had now no doubt that 
the chief of the Irish whom he had 
left on Ram% Island was O’Neill, 
and that Clara had been seized by 
his jealous concubine, himself beh^g 
mistaken for John the Proud, by his 
unintentional disguise. He had 
formed the resolution of profiting by 
this casual resemblance, and taking 
hk chance of passing for the great 
rebel, till he might obtain au inter- 
view with his cousin, and endeavour 
to release his fair friend. “ If they 
believe me to be O’Neill,” he argued 
with himself, “ and know that I had 
sight of their party iu the wood, they 
will not dare to offer any violence to 
Clara. The proud aduitress will at 
least secure my poor friend from all 
chance of dishonour ; so if ray plan 
should fail, I alone will suffer ; per- 
haps the English army may release 
her— perhaps the jealous woman 
may voluntarily send her borne. 
Alas ! I little thought three days ago 
that I should so soon be thus invol- 
ved in the fate of one now dearer to 
me than 1 thought woman wottid 
ever be again 1” 

Occupied with suck reflections, he 
rode along, scarcely observing fa at 
the road grew gradually wider and 
more beaten as lie ascended Ike 
bill pointed out by Jeniko, as lying 
between him and the camp, but be 
started on comingto thebrow of the 
eminence, for he had rarely see# a 
stronger, or more extensive encamp* 
meat than that which occupfe^#e 





plain Before him. The number of 
.the huts fully accounted for the de- 
serted appearance of the country, 
and herds. enough to have pastu- 
red all the waste meadows he had 
passed, were scattered over the 
plain* one part In staked enclosures, 
beside piles of all kinds of forage. 
Troops of mounted soldiery were 
seen patrolling the woods, and a bat- 
talion of gaUoglass at exercise on 
the glacis of the inner camp’s in- 
treachmente. The sun was already 

a aiittir siuL the favourable twilight 
in; but he longed for a deeper 
efore he should venture on 
the perilous attempt ; at the instant, 
however, an outpost recognised him, 
and drew up at a little distance on 
the road, presenting their arms till 
he should pass. It was now too late 
to retreat ; he pulled his cap over his 
brows and galloped up, and bowed as 
be passed the guard undiscovered ; 
he then crossed the plain at a rapid 
pace, and made for the, nearest en- 
trance. The guard again turned out, 
hailing their chiefs return with loud 
acclamations of delight and attach- 
ment He passed the barriers with 
equal success, and turned his horse’s 
head, amid a crowd of uncovered and 
amazed retainers, down the narrow 
sweet of huts to his left. The noise 
of his arrival flew through the camp 
on all sides ; but tire strangest report 
that had ever yet agitated the rude 
public of FoiehnagaU was, that 
O’Neill was riding at the top of his 
horse’s speed to the quarters of his 
lawful* but long neglected lady. Hugh 
Duff MacAulay dropped his gay bat- 
tle-axe thunderstruck* as he saw the 
royal apparition leap from his horse 
upon the grass-grown esplanade, 
throw him the reins, and pass bite? 
right up to the door of the desolate- J 
looking booth. It was opened by a 
woman, who uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight and surprise, and ran 
before him mto ber mistress’s apart- 
ment to announce the happy tidings. 
The Scot threwhlmself into a seatln 
a corner of the low hall, and averted 
hla f0oe from the little light remain- 
1% ae he beard a quids step an* 
JHggtfglhe et^anceof the astonished 
59MN stopped at a little distance 
saw he did not rise to re- 

; • * she said* 


* J am here as thou hast command- 
ed.— Nora, withdraw; the King 
would be alone.” The attendant 
retired ; the Scot arose and extended 
his hand ; She took it fondly, kissed 
it, and said* * O’Neill, thou hast long 
been a stranger In thy wife’s house ; 
but! have no will now to upbraid thee. 
Let me sit again by thy side, my lord 
and husband,” she said, taking her 
seat on a low boss of rushes on his 
right hand ; u nay, turn not away thy 
face, gloomy although it may be to 
think how fearfully thou didst win 
me, and how wantonly thou hast cast 
me off. 1 will not upbraid thee; I 
swear to thee I will not again com- 
plain. Shane, dear Shane, why dost 
thou tremble in the embrace of thy 
wedded and true wife?" Jot the 
frame of her disguised kinsman 
shook with strong emotion, as his for* 
mer horror of her conduct* which had 
brought him thither only for the sake 
oF another, yielded to sympathy and 
pity for her own miseries. 

“ Deer Catharine*” he whispered 
—she preyed his hand with a joyous 
response to herfluttered heart—'* as 
you love your own kin and your own 
soul,” he continued, in a low and; 
impressive whisper, that made her 
start with a pang of painful amuse- 
ment—" as you love the Clan Don- 
nell, and wopld atone for the sin you 
have done, restrain yourself* and 
Kcream not.— I am not O'Neill, but 
thine own cousin, Randall of Mull/’ 

The wretched lady sank back in- 
sensible ; he caught her as she fell, 
and* with the quiet action of a deter- 
mined man, laid her gehtly on the 
ground beside a window* which he 
then threw open to evening 
breeze. The moment she reopened 
her eyes, bis voice was urging new 
entreaties in her ear. “Sit »p, Ca- 
tharine— lean on me, and fear no- . 
thing. We are safe from all disco* 
very, *WNeill is at this moment jar 
from FoiehnagaU. Forgive me my 
disguise, dear Catharine; for my life* 
ana the life and honour of one as 
dear to me as myself* depend upon 
Its success. Alas 1 I haye. practised 
a cruel deception on thee, my wrongs 
ed and Witched cousin 7 But for* 





back m eyeswoukbe 

btMjMLto 

.JF - Jjilgtodaysare yet before thee, 
Catharine. But let us waste no time 
ba bite words* The camp believes 
me 4o -be O’Neill s I am indeed 
dressed in bis cloak ami cap.” 

f*My husband i — what has happen- 
ed to my husband ?” exclaimed the 
unhappy lady. 

«I swear to ibee I left him safe on 
an island of to great lake yester- 
day moraing/ 1 replied he. “ I wiU 
tell thee all in good time ; mean- 
while give this token ” and he took 
the eameV feather from his cap, “ to 
the gaHogltms before the door. T ell 
him— O' Sell l's commands arc, that 
he go to the pavilion of to Lady 
O'Poane]!, and receive from her 
hands the female prisoner brought 
in her train this morning to the camp 
—that he bring her in safety to me 
here, and also that he have four fleet 
horses ready for the road at a mi- 
nute’s warning — all this on his pe- 
ri).” 

“ Thou dost oot meaaio take me 
away, RandaHr* said the lady, in 
pitiable alarm. 

u Catharine, I conjure you, trust 
me,” he said. “ If you desire it, I 
will take you hence, but not other- 
wise, as 1 am a Catholic Christian. 
— Canst thou remember what I have 
said?” 

*1 can--?t3tolady— ” she could not 
pronounce the hat^d name, “ she is 
to send hither thdfferaale prisoner 

bnmght iato the <swnp in her train 
gidJoglaas who 
bringsher is to have four horses 
ready for theroad.” 

, said he ; " and bid 

Idas also fetch hither the northern 
toy, whomhe will And awaiting my 
commands at the Dungannon gate — 
How letmemake as it I were busied, 
and do thou, my dear cousin, give 
those commands, lest my voice might 
betray me.” 

f ‘ He turned/end seemed to occupy 
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Amind the «s*B-*»cet« the lady 
O’DoaneU’g pavilion was a crowd of- 
eager expectants, in the midst of 
whom Alls ter Mackenzie, her secre- 
tary, stood in considerable alarm, 
awaiting the result of an aspect so 
uulooked for as the affairs of the 
royal booth had now put on. 

* Way for O’HeUVs messenger !” 
cried MacAulay, holding out the 
long feather, and clearing a passage 
through the staring captains and gen- 
tlemen, who recognised * the token 
with accustomed respect, although 
they wondered much at the choice 
of the bearer. 

“ WUat are the King’s com- 
mands ? ” said Mackenzie* 

Hugh Duff began to repeat his 
message aloud : the moment the se- 
cretary perceived its tendency, he 
sought to iuterrupt him, but Hugh, 
with the boldness of office, persisted 
in declaring his commands before 
the whole assembled crowd* 

“ Let the maiden be brought forth 
speedily, Master Mackenzie — and on 
your peril see that the horses be. 
fleet and well-caparisoned,” ho called 
after the astounded secretary, who 
sought his mistress in despair, while 
the supposed disgrace of the royal 
favourite spread with a rapidity 
even greater than that of the rumour 
of O’ Neill's arrival, 

“ Good fortune never conies of 
broken vows,” said one: “Hugh 
Colvagh may put the hall of Bally- 
shannon Castle in order for his lady. 
She will soon be knocking for admit- 
tance at his gates again.” 

“ Rather say a cell in the abbey of 
Boyle or Donegal,” rejoined tbeother. 

“ AHster of the Isles is likely to 
change places with blade Hugh-— a 
pleasant sight to see our secretary 
shouldering the galloglass’s axe be- 
fore his own ddfrr 1” cried a third* 

“ I’d rather see him awing on his 
own gsdlows,” said a fourth, * where 
many a better man . than ever was 
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sfftlrtment ; and the lady summoned 
. tor attendant and desired that the 
gaUoglass should be brought to the 
im«' Hugh fhiff appeared, recei- 
vedto order* and token, and being 
see tot he failed in m 
ppiM^pM ' instructs, departed 


ere now, through his traitorous pro- 
curing,”— with much more of such 
ominous muttering. 

Up to this rime, no one had yet 
dared to announce to the Lady 
O'Donnell the return of 0\Neili 
She still sat in an inaertomber. 
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meditating' tbe 'means of screening 
herself and friends from blame, 
should they have been discovered, 
and of still maintaining that supre- 
macy which she had long enjoyed. 
Alister Mackenzie entered pale and 
agitated. 

“Lady” said he, “O’Neill is re- 
turned.” 

“ 1 am prepared to meet him, Al- 
ister,” she replied ; “hear my design, 
and admit him without delay.” 

“Lady,” stammered the secre- 
tary, “ O’Neill, I fear, knows all. He 
has but now rklden into the camp, 
on the very horse which Munagh 
Garbh abandoned in the wood.” 

“ I am prepared for that,” replied 
the lady. “ Munagh Garbh deserted 
from our troop two days since : be it 
thy business to arrange that report 
among my kern. It was the same 
party of the Lynagh-men who burned 
the Erenach Galiaghar’s bouse, still 
hovering about their prey, that stole 
the Saxon girl. Munagh Garbh is 
himself of the Muinter Lynagli, and 
lias more than once threatened to 
take service under Turlogh. Thus is 
all accounted for: what «aywt thou 
to my story Y ” 

“All the wit of woman cannot 
save us,” said the secretary; “the 
Scot’s messenger saw us this morn- 
ing as we brought her hither, and it 
is supposed he has told O’Neill as 
much, for trie Reagh More has laid 
his commands upon us to deliver 
her up without delay.” 

“ Faint-hearted fool ! ” cried the 
lady, “I will go to O’Neill.— 1 The 
messenger lied ; it was my tire- wo- 
man C«rana Nic Owen whom he 
saw— where is O’Neill ?” 

“ Banierna, prepare thyself for ill 
news !** said the secretary, “ O’Neill 
is so enraged that he hath gone to 
the booth of” he hesitated. 

She started from her seat 

“ Wretch I ” she exclaimed, “ what 
wouldst thou say ? speak out ! ” 

“ O’Neill is with his wife, Lady,” 
said tbe secretary* “ with the Bani- 
erna M’Donnell — and 1 have sent 
him the young Saxon, as be com- 
mands.” 

“ Villain I ” cried tbe enraged 
Lady* “ dost thou stand before me 
and call her bis wife ? Dost thou, to 
my face, tell me thou bast disposed 
at thy pleasure of my prisoner ? Thou, 
whom 1 have raised from the dust,— 
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dost thou join tbe other conspirators 
against my right and honour ?— Out 
of my sight, son of a she-wolf— . 
hence !” she cried, frantic with rage, 
and stamping on the floor. 

Mackenzie drew back a moment, 
appalled by her wild violence ; but 
when he saw her cast herself back 
upon a couch, exhausted by her pas- 
sion, and in tears, he approached her 
and said— 

“ Banierna, thou hast done mo 
wrong — 1 am still true to thy ser- 
vice. Rise, and we will go down 
together, and appease O’Neill or 
fly.” 

“ What 1” cried the miserable wo- 
man, “ stand at the door of his lawful’ 
wife, and beg admittance to the man 
who scorns me V Never — never — l 
will sooner die than suffer that dis- 
honour I Go, make thy peace if thou 
oanst, but here I lie till death, or 
Shane O’Neill come for me !’* 

She fell on the floor in strong con- 
vulsions. Mackenzie summoned her 
attendants, and left her swooned 
among their hands. 

In the meantime the Scot sat with 
his cousin, detailing to her the cir- 
cumstances of his escape, and sub- 
sequent adventures, and eagerly ex- 
pecting the arrival of his messenger. 
Lady Catharine listened in mournful 
silence to his story. 

“ Randall,” she said, when he 
had finished, “ thou hast told me that 
to which my ears have been long 
accustomed. O’Neill is abandoned 
and tyrannous; his paramouris proud 
and cruel. 1 am now for three years 
the victim of daily and open insult 
from them both, — yet, oh forgive me 
if it be a sin! I love" my husband, 
still, and still am satisfied to hope on 
in silence. Ask me not to fly: I 
shall never again shew myself among 
the Clan Donnell. They call me the 
wife of my father’s murderer, but 
oh, Randall, believe it not : he fell 
in the open field, and on the even 
beam of battle, nor knew 1 by 
whose hand, till i was long the wife 
of O’Neill. No— no— ask me not to 
go : let me remain and expiate my 
guilt, if guilt it be, in patient suffer- 
ing here/’ 

She sat down and wept Utterly: 
the Soot, dashing a tear from biseye, 
turned to the window, for he heard 
tbe trafop of horses, andot the ®nw 
moment beheld bit memenger with 
a 
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Clam Warden and Jeniko mounted, 
and two Jed homes ready at the gate. 
He burned to his cousin, embraced 
her, and kissed her cheek and fore- 
head — “ Farewell, Catharine— mayst 
thou be happy ! w he exclaimed; “ yet 
I fear to think of the anger of thy 
husband— come with us even yet — 
I will protect thee : I will bear thee 
to England or to France, or whither 
thou wilt — anywhere but here.” 

" Go, go, and may Heaven be your 
guard!’* she cried, turning from his 
side, and hurrying into her own 
chamber. 

The Scot, with a heavy sigh, cross- 
ed the threshold. A crowd was 
gathered round the court-yard: he 
waved his hand for them to TCtire : 
Jeniko, who seemed to comprehend 
his whole design, shouted aloud — 
“ Way for O’Neill I” making his 
charger perform a demi volts into the 
thickest of the press, and effectually 
clearing a space round the little 
cavalcade. Clara had not dared to 
look up till she heard a voice by 
her side, the sound of which made 
her almost drop from her seat One 
earnest whisper explained all, and 
the next moment the Scot was 
mounted, and the whole paUy, Hugh 
Buff being desired to lead the way, 
•Were riding at a quick pace for the 
Dungannon gate. Jeniko, who had 
received some brief orders from Ins 
leader, now said to MacAulav, “ We 
take the Armagh road, my friend, 
and O’Neill would not be interrupt- 
ed— let us ride on.” The uncon- 
scious guide pricked out in front, 
and was followed over the forest 
path bv the unsuspected fugitives. 

While they Were thus riding south- 
ward at their horses’ speed towards 
the English camp, on the Blackwater, 
a company of footmen were slowly 
wending their way towards Foichna- 
galf, from the woods and mountains 
on the north. The rising moon dis- 
played the haggard and toil-worn Irish 
of Ram’s Island. Their leader, John 
the Proud himself, drew his weary 
limbs with difficulty over the rugged 
pathway, yet still refused the ire- 
q&eat offered support of his equally 
•peat companions. They gained the 
outposts of Foichnagafi about an 
hoft# before midnight The previous 
of O'Neill’s arrival had &1- 
reidyspread to the farthest advanced 
giaud% ** when the soldiers m w Mm 


now descend from the mountain road 
before them, they were perplexed 
with strange surmises, t T aed as they 
were to his wild life, it did not asto- 
nish them to see him marked with all 
the tokens of flight and disaster, and 
they spread whatever fare they could 
produce, without question or com- 
ment, in his presence ; but a dreadful 
suggestion, that it could be nothing 
but the King’s wraith which had been 
seen already, scon spread among 
them out of ear-shot of tiia resting 
party. 

“ For what do ye lay your heads 
together, ye gossiping knaves ? rt 
cried O’Neill to a knot of whisperers 
round the next fire. There was no an- 
swer from the questioned party, but 
one of his own body-guard, who, uu- 
obt'erved, had heard their ominous 
surmises, came up, and, in a low 
voice, communicated to him their 
import. O’Neill was not more su- 
perstitious than others of his time, 
but He turned pale as the man **poke. 

“ Who saw it ?” he enquired, im- 
mediately referring the appearance 
to something supernatural. 

“ Here is Brian Roe MacGillespie, 
who says he was within an arm’s 
length of it,” said some one at the 
guard-fire. 

« Send him hither,” said O'Neill. 

A kern came forward. 

** Say what thou hast seen.” 

“O’Neill,” replied the man, “ 1 
saw your likeness, mounted and ac- 
coutred as you left the camp three 
days since, ride from the north gate 
to the booth of the Lady Catharine 
of Kintyre, and enter her door, lea- 
ving what seemed your horse in the 
keeping of ihegalloglass, HughDuff 
MacAuluy.” 

“ If the dead could rise,” said 
O’Neill, thoughtfully, “ I would say 
it was the Scot in my stolen gar- 
ments. But no ; ihe curragh went 
down ten miles from any land; the 
fishermen at Toome saw her foun- 
der; and cloak and Scot, and all the 
precious freight she carried, lie 
twenty fathoms deep in the middle 
of Loch Neagh. No— bring me n 
horse, and ghost or devil I will ques- 
tion it Lamh dearg aim /” he cried, 
as he threw himself again on horse* 
back, and the war-cry of his bouse 
was echoed after him from watch-fire 
to drawbridge, as he galloped in the 
track of his mysterious predecessor 
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through tlie camp. He made direct 
for the hut of his wife : there was a 
crowd of girls and women in the 
court, and a chorus of maidens sing- 
ing — “ We have brought the summer 
with us” — in congratulation under her 
windows, Shane’s heart fell as he 
heard his own condemnation in the 
people’s joy over his supposed re- 
turn to right conduct They recog- 
nised him as he rode up : a Jane was 
opened for him to the door— aged 
women, matrons, and young girls, all 
blessing him as he passed.’ He was 
sick from shame and terror ; for he 
never doubted that he had been 
summoned to the scene by superhu- 
man agency, but he preserved the 
boldness of bis deportment till he got 
over the threshold— the long uncross- 
ed threshold of his wife’s chamber. 

" Catharine !” he cried, " what is 
this which has been here in my 
likeness — has it appeared to you ?” 

" Oh, my own lord and husband J 
is this thyself at last ?” exclaimed his 
lady, starting from her tear- wet pil- 
low, and falling on his neck. 

“ It is myself, Kate, 1 ’ he said, " but 
who or what has been this other Y — 
tell me, I conjure you.” She looked 
up smiling through her tears. 

“ Oh, Shane,” she said, " I have a 
strange talc to tell thee — sit down 
aud drink this cup of wine, and l 
will tell thee all truly ami gladly,” 

lie sat down beside his wife, and 
she took his hand in hers, and told 
him all that had happened. The 
sinking boat, seeu by the Toome 
fishermen, had been the other sail 
already mentioned. It was long past 
midnight when Shane O’Neill left 
the sine of his lady ; he turned and 
kissed her as he left the door; his 
step was light and vigorous again, 
and the marks of his rough journey 
were gone. He walked straight to 
the great pavilion in the middle of 
the camp. The sound of lamenta- 
tion was loud within; he hurried 
forward, and entering, found the 
Lady O’Donnell and her women 
mourning over the distorted body of 
Alister Mackenzie — he had strangled 
himself, 

"How now?” cried O’Neill, 

who has done me this good ser- 
T6e women told him shortly how 
it WMf hut the Lady O’Doimell, 


swelling with shame and indignation, 
burst into a torrent of reproaches, 
long and vehement, which was only 
interrupted by the entrance of an- 
other aud more impetuous mourner, 
it was Hugh Duff MacAulay, co- 
vered with dust and blood ; he burst 
into the tent crying that all was 
over, that O’Neill was lost—a pri- 
soner to the English. 

“Thou liest, sir!” said Shane, 
seizing the astounded galloglass. 
*' Hast thou spread this news also in 
the camp ?” 

“ By the head of O’Neill,” cried 
Hugh, " this is either witchcraft or 
worse.” 

“ There is no witchcraft in the 
case,” said Shane, ** beyond the 
ready wit of a brave Scot who has 
outdone us all with a cap, a cloak, 
and a stout heart. But tell me truly, 
Hugh, hast thou bruited abroad this 
thy news of my fancied capture ?” 

" O’Neill,” said the galloglass, u 1 
feared to throw the camp into con- 
fusion, and waited till I catue hither 
ere I spoke.” 

“Thou hast done well, and sbalt 
be rewarded for thy discretion,” 
said Shane; "and now draw thy 
breath, and tell roe how this cap- 
ture of your supposed O'Neill took 
place r” 

" It was the strangest thing I ever 
saw,” replied Hugh. e * He and the 
young girl, and the boy Jeniho—a 
kuife in his throat, young wolf- 
whelp — rode right up to the Euglish 
outposts at Dungannon, and asked 
who commanded. 

"* Sir Dominick Warden/ said the 
Saxon sentinel. * VVe surrender to 
him/ cried the penitent young trai- 
tor, and up rode the advanced 
guard. I struck for O’Neill as long 
as I could hold my axe, but he called 
to me himself, as it seemed, to fly if 
I could for my life ; and so seeing I 
could no better, I e’en turned my 
horse’s head, and never drew bridle 
till I got to Foichuagall.” 

O’Neil t !” cried another messen- 
ger, rushing in, "by. your bead I 
have seen the ragged staff on the 
Deputy’s ensign. Boating in the 
moonlight,, three miles south ot 
Maghcrafelt — there has been abloody 
battle it Toomeferry, and the Eng- 
lish bf Cragfirrgus are in Ktlleigh- 
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“What Is our loss ?” questioned 
O’Neill. 

“ Thirteen of the Ocahans and five 
of the OHagans, with an hundred 
and fifty gauoglass, and two hun- 
dred kern and horseboys.” 

“Ha!” cried Shane, “this smacks 
of sweat in the palm. Go there, 
Hugh Duff, to the quarters of Sir 
Neale MacPhelimy ; shew him this 
my signet ring, and tell him to draw 
down his battle to thehiil of Money- 
more, and to keep the pass against all 
comers ; and do thou, turning to the 
other messenger, “get thee a fresh 
horse, and carry to Ocaban my com- 
mand, that he make stand in Tullegha- 
ga with the clan Hagan. Now send me 
hither my secretary, Neal MacEver, 
call up Brian Barry and Harry Oge. 
Ah ! my poor foster-brother. I had 
forgotten that shrewd stroke of the 
oar-blade, but it was fairly dealt and 
1 forgive it — thou wiJt never again 
rise at the cry of lamk dearg. But 


enough of idle sorrow. Ho, Mac- 
Ever, write to Sir Art MacMabon that 
I must have a thousand galloglaas on 
the banks of Blackwater in a week. 
Brian Barry, thou art captain of the 
watch, double the guards on the 
north, and erect outposts. Rory 
Buye— send thither our chief herds- 
man— -see thou that one* third of our 
creaglit be driven ere daylight to the 
hills above Kiliymoone ; let the wo- 
men and children of the camp 
accompany them and so on, issu- 
ing orders, and arranging his plan, 
of defence, apparently unconscious 
of the presence of the silent females. 
At length the Lady O'Donnell reco- 
vering from her consternation, or- 
dered her attendants to lift the dead 
body of Mackenzie, and was about 
to have renewed her complaint — 
“Tut!” cried Shane, “get to your 
bed, ye silly women. My business 
is now with Elizabeth of England.” 


THE WINE-CUP. A VISION. ISY C. 31. 

** In the hand of the Lord there !« a cap, and the wine 1« red : U !•» full mixed, and he pan re* h out 
the *im«. As for the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of the oarih shnH drink them, and suck them out.” 

* I’saim bexv. v, {*, LCJ. Comnon Proffer 1'vtjnm, 

I saw the secrets of the sky : 

On Angel- wing 1 Beam’d to fly 
Up to the flaming judgment-throne, 

And the dread Power who sits thereon. 

1 saw his hand a wine-cup hold ; 

And,mantliug o'er the radiant gold, 

A blood-red stream came foaming o'er. 

And purpled heaven's eternal floor. 

I ask'd a seraph why the wine 
Presented by the band divine 
That vivid sanguine colour wore, 

And why its torrent rush’d impetuous to the floor. 

“That cup,” said the seraph, “by vengeance’ hand 
Is mix’d ; and th’ Eternal’s high command 
Dooms its unfailing, endless draught 
To be by th’ unrepentant quaff’d. 

’Tie ting’d with the blood of human souls, 

And time all crimson its torrent rolls. 

Dost thou marvel why with impatient gush 
Its living waves o’er the goblet rush, 

And fling far round their flood unblest ? 

- It burns to lave each victim - breast 

* With the madd’nbg draught of finish’d sin,* 

And thinks it long till the work begin,”— 


f* Sin, when it is finished* bruigeth forth death/— Sr Jambs, S, 15. 
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u And what is the taste to tbe liquor given ? 

Is it like aught else in earth or heaven — 

“ 0 yes, ’us like all tastes below : 

Its drops each change of flavour know. 

As from lip to lip it passes round, 

And still each palate to suit are found. 

“ To the stern oppressor its draught appears 
The salt, salt brine of his victim’s tears ,* 

And, if for a delicate perfume he cries, 

’Tie wafted straight in their deep-drawn sighs. 

44 To the murderer’s lip its fatal flood 
Shall taste as it looks, of blood, still blood ;* 

For in blood he rcvell’d and bathed below, 

And blood shall be ever his draught of woe”— 

“ And what,” I ask’d , 44 shall its flavour be 
To the demagogues’ godless company, 

Aud the rebel- band who their nod obey, 

And all that is holy make their prey ?” — 

" Of wormwood its taste to that tribe accurst; 

For tlieir souls, with bitterest longing* jnurst, 

To bitterest deeds are wildly driven ; 

And bitter their portion shall be from lleav’n.” 

The vision fled : I sadly thought, 

Since thus the cup of God is fraught 
With vengeance, and must soon begin 
To pour lor all who live in sin 
Its draught of mantling misery, 

My late aud early prayer shall be, 

“ O God, thy mercy shew to me; 

And keep, good Lord ! thy servant free 
From proud, presumptuous ways, and passion’s mastery.” 


THE U cart's PRISON. BY C. M. 

41 Here, take this heart,” an Angel said: 
(His hand the while a heart convey’d.) 
44 ’Tis lawless, godless, rude, and wild, 
W T ith ev’ry stain of sin defiled. 

And must, so stands th* eternal will. 

Be closely barr’d and fetter’d till 
Its dreary penance-term expir’d, 

It be once more with goodness fired ; 

Or, failing that, for ever be 
Shut up in lonely misery.” 

Th' avenging demons took the heart 
And gloated o’er its ev’ry part, 

To think (0 pleasing task!) that Heaven 
To them its punishment had given.— 
And first they sought fit substance out 
For barricadoes firm and Btout, 

To shut the victim closely In, 

Ere its dire fett’rlng should begin. 


* 44 Thou hast gl?ei| them Wood to drink ; for they are worthy.*— JEUvxnamaK, xvi. fie 
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They met Remorse ; and be quickly found 
Firm matter the prison to build : 

But they said that, when hearts shed their tears around, 

As the drops the prison fill'd, 

The walls of Remorse were such no more, 

But form'd, as that flood distill’d, 

The cell of a contrite spirit and poor ; 

And the fiends could no longer guard the door. 

Then Madness came ; and he storming cried 
.That in his ever-boiling sea 
He could find Mern-temper'd stuff and tried, 

That should mock all hopes to tlee; 

“ There are chinks” said the fiends, “ in the stuff, though strong, 
That has oft been supplied by thee; 

And the Day-spring finds its way erelong, 

And tbeinhe heart's sorrows arc turn'd to song."— 

c< Fook! fools r a deep, slow, mocking voice 
Behind them cried : they turn’d to bee, 

Bent low with age and misery, 

A crippled wretch, a hideous man, 

M hose iron features to rejoice 
Had Jong forgotten : scarce a span 

His slow and weary feet could move : 

Ne’er from the ground his eye its look 
Could raise ; but on that senseless book 
With dull regard it ever por'd. 

“ Fools ! fools ! to hope that aught would prove 
A dungeon," said the wretch abhorr’d, 

“ For human hearts save my material I 
Turn in with me." The Demons turn'd, 

And saw a forge where nun) rout) burn’d 
Thick heavy bars. “ This precious ore," 

He said, " no art, no hand imperial. 

No hcav’nly magic can overpower. 

“ Must I its name, its nature tell ? 

No tears will melt it; no bright beams, 

No fresh and dewy morning gleams, 

May pierce, or burning noontide glare, 

This metal, forg’d in fire of hell : 

Its name, its nature is— D lspaiu.” 

Then the flaming bars the Demons seized : 

And with that dire metal they went, well pleased, 

The heart’s sad house to prepare ; 

And still, as their horrid task they ply, 

They shout to their brother-fiends that pass'd, 

“ If a dungeon ye want that shall ever last, 

O build its walls of Despair!" 

And the wild caves of hell flung back the cry, 
w 0 build its walls of Despair r 
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SCENES AND HYMNS OF UFE, 

BY MRS BEHANS. 

No. VIII. 

prisoner’s evening service. 

A SCENE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 

From their spheres 
The stftrs of huoin.fi glory are cast clown ; 

Perisih the roses and the flowers of kings. 

Princes and emperors, and the crown and palms 
Ul all the mighty, withered and consumed l 
Nor U power given to lowliest Innocence 
J-oiig to protect lu*r own. — Wokoswokth. 

Scene — Prison of the Luxembourg, in Parte, during the Reign of r l error, 

D'Aurigne, an aged Royalist.— Blanche, Ate Daughter, a young girl, 

Blanche. What was our doom, my father ? — In thine arms 
I lay unconsciously thro 1 that dread hour. 

Tell nu' the sentence!— Could our judges look, 

Without relenting, on thy silvery hair? 

Was there not mercy, father ? — Will they not 
Hasten uh to our home? 

If A iibignL Yes, my poor child ! 

They send us home. 

[Jh niche. Oli I shall we gaze again 

On the bright Loire? —Will the old hamlet- spire. 

And the grey tut ret of our own chateau, 

Look forth to greet us thro* the dusky elms ? 

Will the kind voices of our villagers, 

The loving laughter in tlieir children’s eyes. 

Welcome us back at last? — Hut how is this? 

— Father ! thy glance is clouded— on thy brow 
There sits no joy ! 

If AuHgm\ * t'pou my brow, dear girl. 

There sits, I trust, such deep and solemn peace, 

As may befit the Christian, who receives 
And recognises, in submissive awe. 

The summons of his God. 

JJ lane he. Thou dost not mean— 

— No, no ! it cannot be ! — Didst thou not say 
They sent us home ? 

D'Aubigne Where is the spirit’s home ?— 

Oh ! most of all, in these dark evil days, 

Where should it he — but in that world serene, 

Beyond the sword’s reach, and the tempest’s power— 

Where, but in Heaven. 

Blanche . My father ? 

D'Aubigne, We must die . 

We must look up to God, and calmly die. 

— Corne to my heart, and weep there ! — for awhile 
Give Nature’s passion way, then brightly rise 
In the still courage of a woman’s heart! 


* The last days of two prisoners in the Luxembourg, SiiJery and La Bourn, so 
affectlngly described by Helen Mafia Williams, in her Letters from J*ance, gave 
rise to this little scene.— These tw<? victims had composed a little hymn, wfckfc 
they every night sung together in a low ®®d restrained voice. 
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Do I not know then? — Do I ask too much 
From mine own noble Blanche ? 

Blanche (falling on his bosom.) Oh 1 clasp me fast! 

Thy trembling child ! — Hide, hide me in tlune arms— 

Father J 

JL>' Aubigne. Alas ! my flower, thou’rt young to go, 

Young, and so fair* — Yet were it worse, me thinks, 

To leant thee where the gentle and the brave, 

The loyal-heaited and the chivalrous, 

Aud they that loved their God, have nil been swept 
Like the sere leaves away. — For them no hearth 
Through the wide land was left inviolate, 

No altar holy; therefore did they fall. 

Rejoicing to depart — The soil is steep'd 
lu noble blood ; the temples are gone, down, 

The voice of prayer is hush’d, or'fcarfully 
Mutter’d, tike sounds of guilt — Why, who would live? 

Who hath not panted, as a dove, to flee. 

To quit for ever the dishonour'd soil, 

The burden’d air? — Our God upon the cross — 

Our King upon the scaffold* — let us think 
Of these— and fold endurance to our hearts. 

And bravely die ! 

Blanche . A dark and fearful way ! 

An evil doom for thy dear honour'd bead ! 

Oh ! thou, the kind, the gracious 1 — whom all eyes 
BJess’d as they look’d upon !—- Speak yet again — 

Say, will they part us 3r 

IS Auhignc. No, my Blanche ; in death 

We shall not be divided. 

Blanche. Thanks to God ! 

He by thy glance will aid me ; — 1 shall see 
His light before me to the last. — And when — 

— Oh ! pardon these weak shrinkings of thv child!— 

"When shall the hour befall? 

li'AnbujnL Oh ! swiftly now. 

And suddenly, with brief dread interval, * 

Comes down the mortal stroke.— But of that hour 
As yet I know not. — Each low throbbing pulse 
Of the quick penduluin niay usher in 
Eternity ! 

Blanche (kneeling btifinc him*) My father! lay thy hand 
On thy poor Blanche's head, and once again 
Bless her with thy deep voice of tenderness, 

Thus breathing saintly courage through her soul. 

Ere we are call’d. 

JSAuhignL If I may speak through tears ! 

— Well may I bless thee, fondly, fervently. 

Child of my heart !— -thou who didst look on me 
With thy lost mother’s angel-eyes of Jove l 
Thou that hast been a brightness in my path, 

A guest of Heaven unto tny lonely soul, 

A stainless lily in roy widow’d house, 

There springing up— with soft light round thee shed— 

For immortality 1— Meek child of God ! 

• I bless thee,— He will bless thee !— la his love 


* A French royalist officer, dying upon a field of battle, and hearing Mime one 
near him uttering the most plaintive lamentations, turned towards the Miff u-r, aid 
thus addressed him : — “ My friend, whoever you may be, remember that your Gtd 
expired upon the cross— your King upon the scaffold* — and he who now speaks to 
you has had his limbs shot from under him.— Meet your fate as becomes a man.*’ 
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He calls thee now from this rude stormy world. 

To thy Redeemer’s breast — And thou wilt die, 

As thou hast lived, —my duteous, holy Blanche ! 

In trusting and serene submissive ness, 

Humble, yet full of Heaven. 

Blanche (rising.) No w is there strength 

Infused through all my spirit— 1 can rise 
And say — “ Thy will be done !” 

Jj'Aubiync ( pointing t upwards*) Seest thou, my child. 

Yon faint light in the west ? The signal-star 
Of our due vesper-service, gleaming in 
Through the close dungeon-grating ! — Fearfully 
It seems to quiver; yet shall this night pass, 

This night alone, without the lifted voice 
Of adoration in our narrow cell. 

As if unworthy Fear or wavering Faith 
Silenced the strain ? — No ! let it\vafr, to Heaven 
The Prayer, the Hope, of poor Mortality, 

In its dark hour once more ! — And we will sleep — 

Yes — calmly sleep, when our last rite is closed. 

( They siny together.) 

PRISONERS* EVENING HYMN. 

We see no more, in thy pure skies. 

How soft, O God ! the sunset dies ; ' 

How every coloured hill and wood 
Seems melting in the golden flood : 

Yet, by the precious memories won 
From bright hours now for ever gone, 

Father! o'er all thy works, we know. 

Thou still art shedding Beauty’s glow; 

Still touching every cloud and tree 
With glory, eloquent of Thee ; 

Still feeding all thy flowers with light. 

Though Mail hath barr'd it from our sight. 

We know Thou rcigu’st, the Unchanging One, th’ All- Just, 

Ami bless Tliee still with free and boundless trust ! 

We read no more, O God ! thy ways 
On Earth, in these wild evil days. 

The rod severe in th* oppressor's band 
Is ruler of the weeping land ; 

Fallen are the faithful and the pure, 

No shrine is spared, no hearth secure. 

Yet, by the deep voice from the Past, 

Which tells us, .these things cannot last; 

And by the Hope which finds no Ark, 

Save in thy breast, when storms grow dark ; 

We trust Thee ! — As the sailor knows 
That in its place of bright repose 
Hia pole-star burns, though tomt and cloud 
May veil it with a midnight shroud. 

We know Thou reign 'at J— All Holy One, All-Just ! 

And bless Thee still with Love’s own boundless trust* 

We feel no more that aid is nigh. 

When our faint hearts within us die. 

We suffer — and we know our doom 
Must be one suffering till the tomb. 

Yet, by the anguish of Thy Son 
When his last hour catne darkly on ; 
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By bis dread cry* the air which rent 
In terror of abandonment; 

And by his parting word, which rose 
Through Faith, victorious o’er all woes ; 

We know that Thou mayst wound, mayst break 

The spirit, but wilt ne’er forsake I 

Sad suppliants whom our brethren spurn, 

In our deep need to Thee we turn : 

To whom but Thee ? — All-Merciful, All-Just! 

In Life, in Death, we yield Thee boundless trust I 


KEENE, OR FUNERAL LAMENT OF AN IRISH MOTHER 
OVER HER ?ON. 

1»Y MRS HEMANS. 

Many of these Keenos abound with ttwrhoa of a wild and simple pathos. The following is not a 
translated one, but onlv in mutation of their peruh.it style, which seems to bear much aualogy to the 
characteristics of Irish music. 

Darkly the cloud of night comes rolling on— • 

Darker is thy repose, my fair-hairM son! 

Silent and dark ! 

There is blood upon the threshold 
Whence thy step went forth at morn. 

Like a danger m in its tleetness, 

0 ruy bright drst-boru I 

At the glad sound of that footstep 
My heart within me smiled; — 

Thou wert brought nm back all silent 
lu tliy blood, my child! 

DaiUy the cloud of night comes rolling ou — 

Darker is iliy repose, my fair-hair d sou ! 

Silent and dark ! 

I thought to see thy children 
Laugh with thine own blue eyes; 

But my sorrow’s voice is lonely 
Where my life's flower lies. 

I shall go to sit beside thee 
Thv kindred's graves among; 

I shall hear the tall grass whisper— 

1 shall hear it not long ! 

Darkly the cloud of night comes rolling on — 

Darker is thy repose, my fair-hair'd son ! 

Silent and dark ! 

And I too shall find slumber 

With my lost son in the earth * 

Let none light up the ashes 
Again on our hearth ! 

Let the roof go down ! Let silence 
On the home for ever fall, 

Where rny boy lay cold, and beard not 
His lone mother’s call ! 

Darkly the cloud of night comes rolling on— 

Darker is thy repose, my fair-haiVd son ! 

Silent and dark ! 
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There are strong analogies be* 
tween the conduct of men and na- 
tions. Few men have ever looked 
hack upon life, without being able to 
point to Rome period when their bet- 
ter genius seemed to desert them— 
when they gave way to some pas- 
sion, which* in the retrospect, seems 
to have been all but frenzy, or plun- 
ged headlong into some pursuit, 
which at length excites nothing but 
astonishment "at the folly of the hour. 
It is told of the celebrated Bishop 
Butler, that, once walking in his gar- 
den, he suddenly started' 'from a pro- 
found meditation, ami asked his chap- 
lain, “ hether nations could not be 
taken with madness — like indivi- 
duals V”— France, at the present day, 
is the nation looking backwaid on 
the frenzy of fifty years ago. No- 
thing is non e remarkable, in the lan- 
guage of French society, than the 
wonder which they express at the 
violences of Revolution. They pro- 
nounce if a folly — nfever — a madness 
—a return to bat bat ism— a leign of 
treachery — a riot of furious licentious- 
ness — a hot carousal of blood. France 
will be foitunate, if shiiAvrites those 
epithets upon her phylacteries, and, 
casting aside, the love of her old de- 
mocratic idolatry, worships the spirit 
of freedom with the sdnceiitv of the 
heart, as well as with the formality 
of the lips. But vain, fickle, uml 
presumptuous, she still has hazards 
prepared by her own hands, and the 
iccompeiiM! of her vices will be the 
instability ofher throne. Still her Re- 
volution will have had its uses, if it act 
as a warning to nations better worth 
rescuing from ruin. The fire that 
shot up from her funeral pile will 
have done its service, if it becomes a 
beacon to Europe. Even the racksand 
scaffolds, the fierce slaughters, and 
indiscriminate miseries of the revo- 
lutionary reign, will almost take the 
rank of instruments of good, if, by 
that narrow period of their rage, they 
lead l tho way to wisdom among man- 
kind for the time to come. We may 
dnjost forgive the wild fury of the 
evil spirit that issues in bis more 
complete subjection, and closes bis 


fiercer assault, and the haughtier da- 
ring of his vengeance, by the grasp 
that consigns him to his dungeon for 
a thousand years. 

But it is to England that the lesson 
is of pre-eminent value. In the con- 
tinental nations there is still much to 
change. There, are pressures which 
a man of humanity would feel an in- 
sult to human nature, a philosopher 
would trace to inherent evil in the 
state, and a man of virtue would sur- 
\ey only as the visitations of justice 
on the offences of empire. There 
are ti ials* of human patience, under 
the iron sceptres of the military so- 
vereigns*, which might well make a 
wise man balance betw een the brief 
paroxysm of a revolution, and the 
chronic stings of a government of 
the sword. It is enough for the ears 
of Englishmen, who know that true 
liberty is the breath in the nostrils 
of States— the living principle which, 
sent into their frame from above, 
turns the form of day into life — to 
hear, that tin* whole freedom of the 
German and his kindred nation*, is 
by sufferance; that the personal dia- 
meter of the monarch constitutes 
the good or ill of his people; and 
that no man beneath the throne, who 
lays his head this uight on his pillow, 
can he secure that he may not lay it 
to-morrotv night on the floor of his 
dungeon. It is true that civil war 
would be a fearful cure for this mi- 
tigated slavery. Ev il is a formidable 
purifier of evil; and calamity, to a 
proverb, follows redemption by re- 
bellion. The. sword never yet hack- 
ed away the chain, without’ drawing 
the blood of the slave. Yet it is to 
be deeply regretted, that some por- 
tion of the heat from that conflagra- 
tion, which burned so furiously in 
the centre, was not suffered to shoot 
round its circumference, and melt 
those icy barriers with which absolute 
ower guards its throne. It would 
© fortunate if the sovereigns of the 
Continent bad learned from the first 
violence of the French Revolution, 
the wisdom of opening a safety- 
valve for that fierce effervescence, 
which, sooner or later, will bum 
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out in every region of Europe, end 
which will rend and explode its way 
only with the more fury for the 
weight of the resistance. The mur- 
murs ringing at this moment round 
every continental kingdom, are the 
prophetic warnings ot the wild ha- 
voc that will strike them all to their 
roots, when the true time of havoc 
is come. It may linger. A tempo- 
rary escape in the North or the South 
— a rash ebullition in Poland, or a 
treacherous burst in Portugal, may 
lull the great latent principle of over- 
throw. The priesthood of Spain, or 
the guards of Austria, may trample 
out the flame in its first creepings 
along the ground, but the time will 
come when it will creep no longer, 
but, shooting up in universal mu! ir- 
resistible spires, enfold both the sol- 
dier and the monk, or send them 
forth as chief propagators of the con- 
flagration. 

But to England all that Republi- 
canism can offer is its warning. Of 
all the countries that ever solicited 
change, this is the country in which 
it is least required. If abuses cling 
to all things human, it is within the 
British shores that they least abound, 
are productive of least evil, and are 
extinguished by the ino.-t simple 
operation of public vigilance. The 
casual worm or weed may fix on the 
keel of the great vessel of the State, 
but on none that bore the fi?tg ot 
empire were they ever jes^ buffeted 
to grow i their spreading is forbidden 
by the mere rapidity of her course — 
they are torn off by the billows 
through which she plunges with such 
proud and perpetual mastery. Ail 
that violent change can do in Eng- 
land, would he to subvert Our only 
recompense for civil struggle would 
be the tramplin': into utter sterility 
of the field where the battle was 
fought The nation, exhausted and 
impoverished by the struggle, would 
have no fruit of the infinite peril, 

, Confusion, and misery of the time, 
but the remorse and self- contempt, 
that belong to the discovery of 
folly too late ; true liberty would be 
thrown into disgrace; the name of 
Constitution would thencefoi th be a 
sound of fear, or a record of shame ; 
and the country, in beggary or in 
chains, sunk to the dust in the pre- 
sence of Europe, or flooding it with 
ber population of armed slaves, fol- 


lowing the track of some military 
tyrant, would, whether victor or van- 
quished, be undone. 

It is in this view, as a book of po- 
litical wisdom, that we have hitherto 
looked upon the immortal labour of 
Burke. And it is still as a great 
code for the legislative guidance 
of our statesmen, or a great chart for 
the course of the nation, among the 
difficulties that beset the time, that 
we propose it as deserving of the 
perpetual study of England. The 
progress of Revolution^ there laid 
down before ua in all its grades; 
from the simple level on which it 
first stood, to the highest step of 
that unhallowed temple, where, on 
an altar sacred to eternal discord, it 
offered up the blood of monarch and 
people, and, lik- k the plague of Egypt, 
scattered the ashes for a pestilence 
among iho nations. Burke charac- 
terizes the spirit of the Revolution 
as essentially a spirit of plunder — 
“ 1 see,” lie exclaims, the coufitsca- 
tors lay in with bishops, aud chap- 
ters, a ltd monasteries, but 1 do not 
see them end thrrr, I st'c the priuces 
of the blood, who, by the oJdt^t 
usages of the kingdom, held landed 
estates, (hardly with the compliment 
ofadebaic,) deprh ed of their posses- 
sions, and in lieu of their indepei.- 
dent, stable pioporty, reduced to 
the hope of some precarious, chari- 
table pension, at the pleasuie of an 
assembly, which, of course, will pay 
little regard to the righto of pension- 
ers at pleasure, when it despises 
those of legal proprietors. Flushed 
with the insolence of the first inglo- 
rious victories, and pressed by the 
distresses caused by the lost of un- 
hallowed lucre, disappointed, but 
not discouraged, they hat e at length 
ventured completely to subvert ul l 
propnty of alt deter ijttianv through- 
out the extent of a great kingdom. 

* * * * What vestiges of liberty 

or property have they left? The 
tenant-right of a cabbage-gat den, a 
year's interest in a hovel, the goodwill 
of an alehouse or baker’s shop, 
the very shadow of a constructive 
property, are inoie ceremoniously 
treated iu our Parliament, Ilian with 
you the oldest and most valuable 
landed possessions, in the hands of ’ 
the most respectable personages, or 
than the whole body of the monied 
and commercial interest of your 
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country* * * * * The ground 
upon which your confiscators go is 
this—* that the rules of prescription 
cannot hind a legislative assembly t * 
So that this legislative assembly of a 
free nation sits, not for the security, 
hut for the destruction of property; 
and not of property only, but of every 
rule and maxim which can give it sta- 
bility,aud of those instruments which 
alone can give it circulation.” 

The seizure of the Church pro- 
perty of France, by the arbitrary net 
of the Assembly, stamped the cha- 
racter of the Revolution ; and it is 
to the direct and fatal consequences 
of this act, that Burke continually 
summons the eye of Europe.— “ It is 
not the confiscation of our Church 
property in England that I dread, 
though 1 think this would be no tri- 
lling evil. The great source of my 
solicitude is, lest it should ever he 
considered as the policy of the State 
to seek a resource in confiscation# of 
any hind; or that any one descrip- 
tion of citizens should be brought to 
regard any of the others as their pre- 
fer preyf 

An admirable passage follows, on 
the effects of excessive public debt, 
— “ Nations are wading deeper and 
deeper into a boundless ocean of 
public debt. Public debts, which at 
first won a security to governments, 
by interesting many in the public 
tranquillity, are likely, in their ex- 
cess, to become the means of their 
subversion. If governments pro v id e 
for their debts by heavy impositions, 
they perish, by becoming odious to 
the people. If they do not provide 
for them, they will be undone by 
the efforts of the most dangerous of 
all parties,— an extensive, discontent- 
ed monied Interest, injured, hut not 
destroyed. The men who compose 
this interest, look for their security, 
in the first instance, to the fidelity of 
government; in the second, to its 
power. If they find the old govern- 
ments effete, worn out, and with their 
springs relaxed, so as nbt to be of 
sufficient vigour for their purposes, 
they may seek new ones thatshalL be 
possessed of more energy. And this 
energy will be derived, not from an 
acquisition of resources, but from a 
contempt of justice. Revolutions 
are favourable to confiscation, and it 
is impossible to know under what 
obnoxious Dames the next conffsca- 
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tious will be authorized. * * * 

1 hope we shall, never be so totally 
lost to all sense of the duties impo- 
sed on us by the law of social union, 
as, upon any pretext of public service, 
to confiscate the goods of a single 
unoffending citizen. Who but a ty- 
rant (aname expressive of every thing 
which can vitiate and degrade human 
nature) could think of seizing on the 
property of men, un accused, unheard, 
untried, by whole descriptions, by 
hundreds and thousands together? 
Who that had not lost every trace 
of humanity, could think of casting 
down men of exalted rank and sa- 
cred function, some of them of an 
age to call at once for reverence and 
compassion— of casting them down 
from the highest situation in the 
commonwealth, wherein they were 
maintained by their own landed pro- 
perty, to a state of indigence, de- 
pression, and contempt? The con- 
iiscators truly bare made some al- 
lowance to their victims from the 
scraps and fragments of their own 
tables, from which they have been 
so harshly driven, and which have 
been so bountifully spread for a feast 
to the. harpies of usury. ,J3ut, to drive 
men from independence to live on 
alin&i is itself great cruelty. * * * 
Undoubtedly it is an infinite aggra- 
vation of tins cruel suffering," that 
the persons who were taught a double 
prejudice in favour of religion by 
education, and by tbe place which 
they held in the administration of 
its functions, are to receive the rem- 
nants of their property as alms from 
the profane and impious hands of 
those who had plundered them of 
all the rest; to receive, (if they are 
at all to receive,) not from the cha- 
ritable contributions of the faithful, 
but from the insolent tenderness of 
avowed Atheism, the maintenance 
of religion, measured out to them 
on the standard of the contempt in 
which it is held.’* 

The progress of this system of con- 
fiscation is still more descriptive. 
No confiscate* begins by announcing 
that his object is plunder. Mammon 
is kept out of sight, by a veil thrown 
over him by patriotism ! The mon- 
strous visage of public robbery Is 
covered with a mask of public, ne- 
cessity, Good faith is pleaded for 
A transaction which violates m its 
principles; mad a pompous figure 
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of Justice ia placed in front of the 
whole machinery, which is at that 
moment grinding down into dust the 
live* and' properties of innocent and 
helpless men. “ You do not ima- 
gine, sir” Burke indignantly ap- 
pc all, “ that I am going to compli- 
meat those persons (the confisca- 
tors) with atiy long discussion. The 
arguments of tyranny are as con- 
temptible as its force is dreadful. 
Had not your confiscators, by their 
early crimes, obtained a power which 
secures indemnity to all the crimes 
of which they have since been guilty, 
it is not the syllogism of the logician, 
hut the lash of the executioner, that 
would have Tefuted the sophistry 
which become an accomplice of theft 
and murder. The sophistic tyrants 
of Paris are loud in their declama- 
tions against the departed regal ty- 
rants, who in former ages have vexed 
the world. They are thus bold, be- 
cause they are safe from the dun- 
geons and iron cages of their old 
masters. Shall we be more tender 
of the tyrants of our own time, when 
we see them acting worse tragedies 
under our eyes? * * * * * 

This cmtraga*on all the rights of pro- 
perty was at first covered with what, 
on the system of their conduct, was 
the most astonishing of all pretexts, 
—a regard to national faith ! The 
enemies to all property at first pre- 
tended a most tender, delicate, and 
scrupulous anxiety for keeping the 
King’s engagement with tine public, 
creditor- Those professors of the 
rights of men are so busy in teaching 
others, that they have not leisure to 
learn any thing themselves; other- 
wise they would have known, that it 
is to the property of the citizen, and 
not to the demands of the creditor of 
the State, that the first and o? iyinal 
faith of civil society is pledged. The 
claim of the citizen is prior in time, 
paramount in tUle, superior in equity. 
The, fortunes of individuals, whether 
possessed by acquisition, or by de- 
scent, or by participation in the goods 
of some community, were no part of 
the creditor's security, expressed or 
incited. They never so much as 
entered into ms head when he made 
the bargain. He well knew, that the 
ptxSlfe, whether represented by a 
monarch or a senate, ean pledge no- 
thing bat the public cskte ; and it 
m have no public estate, except 


what it derives from a just and pro- 
portioned imposition upon the citi* 
sens at targe. This was engaged, 
and nothing else could he engaged, 
to the public creditor. No man can 
mortgage his injustice as a pawn for 
his fidelity.” 

The next step in this progress 
of national legislation and national 
treachery was downward, and in 
regular succession,— -the breach of 
faith with all those who had entitled 
themselves by tbeir services to na- 
tional provision — the abolition of all 
pensions, no matter for what merits 
they had been assigned. Burke rea- 
sons briefly, but unanswerably, on 
this act of "equal folly and injustice, 
u A pension, given as a reward for 
service to the State, is surely as good 
a ground of property as any secu- 
rity for money advanced to the State. 
It is a better for money is paid, and 
well paid, to obtain that service. Wo 
have, however, seen multitudes of 
persons tinder this description in 
France, who had never been depri- 
ved of their allowances by the most 
arbitrary ministers, in the most ar- 
bitrary times, robbed, without mer- 
cy, by tins Assembly of the rights of 
men. They were told, in answer to 
their claim to the? bread earned by 
their blood, that their services had 
not been rendered to the country 
that now rsisti.'” 

The next step of the, Republic 
was equally in course— the universal 
violation of the faith of treaties, 
** The Assembly, with perfect con- 
sistency, it must be owned, is now 
engaged in a respectable deliberation 
how far it is bound by the treaties 
made with other nations under the 
former government; and their com- 
mittee is to report, which of them it 
ought to ratify , and which not / By 
this means they have put the exter- 
nal fidelity of their virgin Republic 
on a par with the internal.” 

The next step was more precipi- 
tate still, but in regular order,— the 
ruin of the nobility. This was ef- 
fected by rousing against them the 
passions, jealousies, and pride of the 
whole trading community. Napo- 
leon once named England the nation 
of shopkeepers; the name was ink- 
applied, hut no name could have 
been more expressive of the condi- 
tion of trade In France. A few Optt- . 
lent stockjobbers or wine-dealer 
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excepted, the whole commerce of 
France was retail, and the whole 
race that carried it on were a needy, 
querulous, and struggling multi- 
tude, angry with the state which 
necessarily left them to make their 
bread as they could, bitter against 
every rank above them, and, as in all 
lands, eager for any change that 
might give them a place in society 
for which they were not fit, and a 
property which they had not earned. 
The higher adventurers of this class 
were, of course, the more active in- 
struments in the general hostility 
againBt their superiors: but those 
leaders of the liepuhlique houtiquiere 
were sustained by the whole peevish 
and vexed multitude of petty trade, 
down to the lowest vender of the 
lowest commodity. The provincial 
towns consisted of nothing else; and 
in the idle hours which their scanty 
commerce ho amply allowed, and in 
the common privations which nei- 
ther monarchies nor republics can 
avert from the indolent, the ignorant, 
or the poor, they found room for 
declamation o« the ill arranged des- 
tinies of society. The commercial 
body, in all its grades in France, was, 
as it is more or less in ail lands, re- 
publican. “ There was no measure 
to which they were not willing to 
leud themselves, in order to be aven- 
ged. * * * * They struck at the 
nobility through the Crown and the 
Church. They attacked them par- 
ticularly ou the side on which they 
thought them most vulnerable, the 
possessions of the Church, which, 
through the patronage of the Crown, 
g«»endJy devolved upon the uobi- 

Another step, as natural in its 
progression as any of the former, 
but directly leading to the consum- 
mation of the highest national crime, 
rapidly followed. “Along with the 
monied interest, a new description 
of men had grown up, with whom 
that interest soon formed a close and 
marked union, — the political men of 
letters. Men of letters, fond of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, are rarely 
averse to innovation. Since the de- 
cHtte of the life and greatness of 
^ u , ig x ? Y-» were not much 
cut stated by either him, or the Re- 
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tematically as during the splendid 
period of that ostentatious, and not 
impolitic reign. What they lost in 
the old.Court protection, they endea- 
voured to make up try joining in a 
sort of incorporation of their own.’* 
The purposes to which this union 
was turned, were of a still deeper 
dye than those of the original movers 
of French rebellion. Bacon's maxim, 
that all things best in their nature, 
become most formidable in their 
perversion, was fully realized. The 
lettered ability of France, not mere- 
ly furnished a more powerful wea- 
pon for overthrow, than the rude 
jealousies of the stockbrokers and 
traders, but it struck at higher ob- 
jects. The rough violence of the 
mob struck only at the exterior of 
the State, longed to break down the 
pillars of the throne, or strip the 
State edifice of its ornaments, partly 
fur revenge, partly for plunder, and 
have done. The deadlier hostility 
of profligate literature seemed de- 
termined not only on the overthrow 
of the great building, but on pre- 
cluding the spot from being built on 
for ever, infecting the air and the 
soil with a moral pestilence, that 
prohibited the dwelling of man. The 
works poured out by this band of 
conspirators against all law, human 
and divine, were directly aimed, not 
simply against the State, but against 
society. If the volumes of the 
Chnmforts and the Diderots had 
once become the guides of life, they 
must have extinguished every feel- 
ing that forms the honour, strength, 
or use of society. One boundless 
mortification would have seized the 
whole moral frame. Licentiousness 
would have been the law of private 
life, and treason of public. The 
nearest ties of blood would have 
only the more effectively ensured its 
corruption; the highest obligations 
of the subject to the sovereign would 
have been only a surer pledge of 
treachery. But those men had a 
more awful determination to evil. In 
the final object of their hostility, 
Man, and the works of man, were 
too trivial for their towering aspira- 
tions. , " Highly they raged against 
the Highest/' Their declared pur- 
pose, and France listened In it with- 
out astonishment, who to overthrow,; 
all belief in the Deity, nog were 
wise in f*t dm m 
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instruments of national confusion, 
national Infidelity would have been 
- most rapid, the most resistless, 
and the most consummate. The 
Operation of Assemblies and Legis- 
latures would have been feeble and 
tardy, to the fierce, swift, and subtle 
ruin projected over the land by the 
passions of a people at length un- 
checked by some last sense of a Su- 
preme Providence. They might then 
hare rested on their oars, and suffered 
the vessel to have gone down with the 
stream. The course of nature would 
have saved the toil of the politician. 
Having once dissolved the great prin- 
ciple thatholds the elements of socie- 
ty together, they might have safely 
resigned the world to the conflict of 
flood and flame. The national crime 
extended in France just so far as to 
shew to Europe the inevitable re- 
sults of Atheism adopted by a Le- 
gislature. The adoption was hi- 
deously repaid by massacre. Robes- 
pierre was the incarnation of the 
Send that administered the punish- 
ment, and his reign of terror the 
time allotted to its execution. I3ut 
the success of the effort was partial. 
Even in France, there were hearts 
in which true loyalty, through all 
its ignorant hereditary prejudices, 
and true religion, through all its 
clouding superstitions, were still 
treasured ; and the Vendee saved the 
character, and perhaps averted the 
Divine ruin, of the land. 

The machinations of the Parisian 
men of letters had long before at- 
tracted the eye of Europe, u The 
literary cabal,” says Burke, * had, 
some years ago, formed something 
like a regular plan for the destruc- 
, tkra of the Christian religion I This 
object they pursued with a degree 
of zeal which hitherto had been dis- 
covered only in the propagators of 
some system of piety. They were 

r sessed with a spirit of proseiy tism 
the moat fanatical degree, and 
thence, by an easy process, with a 
spirit of persecution according to 
their means, * * * * Those 

atheistical fathers have a bigotry of 
♦Jheir own. They have learnt to talk 
swains* monks in the spirit of a monk. 
But la some tilings they are men of 
the world. The resources of in- 
are a&Ued In to supply tbo 
of argument. To this system 
of literary monopoly was joined an 


unremitting industry to bfaekm alt 
time wbo did not hold to their fac- 
tion. * * * • A spirit of cabal, 
intrigue, and proselytism, pervaded 
all their thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions. And as controversial zeal 
soon turns its thoughts on force, they 
began to insinuate themselves into a 
correspondence with foreign princes ; 
in hopes, that through their autho- 
rity, which at first they flattered, 
they might bring about the changes 
which they had in view. To them 
it was indifferent, whether those 
changes were to be accomplished by 
the thunderbolt of despotism, or by 
the earthquake of popular commo- 
tion. * ♦ * * Those writers, 

like the propagators of all novelties, 
pretended a great zeal for the poor 
and the lower or <krs t while, in their 
satires, they rendered hateful, by 
every exaggeration, the faults of 
courts, the riobility, and the priest- 
hood. They became a sort of de- 
magogues. They served as a link 
to unite, in favour of one object, ob- 
noxious wealth to restless and des- 
perate poverty.” 

In this masterly sketch we have 
the whole regulated progress of over- 
throw, the outline of that whole hi- 
deous dance, in which the revolu- 
tionary principle, flaunting along 
in a hundred different characters, 
throughout the whole masquerade 
had one perpetual partner— Death ! 
First comes the pi under of the Church 
properly, then the degradation of the 
Nobles, then the seizure of the corpo- 
ration funds, and the breaking up of 
the corporations; then the general 
assault on all laws, usages, and mo- 
rals, by a conspiracy against all so- 
cial order ; then the avowed deter- 
mination of corrupt literature to es- 
tablish Atheism as the substitute for 
Christianity in France, and make the 
irreligion of France a preliminary to 
outlawing the belief in a God from 
the world. We have the warning, 
and upon our own heads be the peril 
of its negl ect. One thing is clear, tha 
confiscation was the principle of the 
Revolution. It predominates n 
every provision of its being, it speaks 
in every tone of its voice, whether 
haranguing the mob, domineering In 
the Assembly, or menacing in the 
presence of the King. Whether it 
wore the embroidered garb of office, 
or rushed along in the gory rags of 
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riot and homicide, ltd step and ges- 
ture were modelled by confiscation ; 
every puff iff fortune that flung back 
its cloak, shewed the gaunt propor- 
tions of robbery within, But it is 
to be remembered also, that it was 
this principle which made the sacri- 
fice of the Revolution worse than 
useless. It was this defiance of jus- 
tice from the beginning, that pervert- 
ed all its chances of salutary change 
into an aggravation of all the old 
evils ; that on the ruins of a Church 
em;ted a bigotry of Atheism, a thou- 
sand times more hostile even to free- 
dom of opinion ; that replaced the no- 
bility by an upstart oligarchy, with 
more than all their pride, and im- 
measurably more their prodigality, 
profligacy, or tyranny ; that fixed on 
the spot, from which a gentle and 
virtuous King, the truest friend of 
freedom in France, had been foully 
cast down, a furious despotism, — or 
rather, by its incantations of blood 
and perjury, summoned from the 
dace of darkness a spirit uuparal- 
eled among the principles of human 
evil, to inhabit line shape of autho- 
rity moulded by their own hands, 
and exercise over their fallen coun- 
try the last inflictions of sorrow 
and shame. 

One of the common subterfuges 
for this defiance of justice, was, that 
the higher orders of France had ex- 
empted themselves from all share in 
bearing the burdens of the State. 
The declaimfers in England echoed 
the subterfuge until they had con- 
structed it into a charge. But the 
superior knowledge of Burke struck 
away this pretext for insulting the 
ruined fortunes of the peerage and 
the priesthood. " They certainly,” 
said he, “ did not contribute equally 
with each other, nor either of them 
equally with the Commons. They 
both, however, contributed largely, 
Neither the nobility nor clergy en- 
joyed any exemption from the excise 
on consumable commodities, from 
duties of custom, or from any of the 
numerous indirect impositions, which 
in France, as well as here, make so 
very large a proportion of all pay- 
ments to the public. The noblesse 
paid the capitation. They paid also 
a land-tax, called the twentieth pen- 
ny, to the height sometimes of three,, 
sometimes of four shillings 'in the 
vot. mv. uo, ccxvm* 


pound ; holt of them' direct imposi- 
tions of no slight nature, and no tri- 
vial produce. The clergy of the pro- 
vinces annexed by conquest to 
France, (which in extent make about 
an eighth part of the whole, but in 
wealth a much larger proportion,) 
paid likewise to the capitation and 
the twentieth penny, at the rate paid 
by the nobility. The clergy in the 
old provinces did not pay the capi- 
tation, but they had redeemed them- 
selves at the expense of about a mil- 
lion sterling. They were exempted 
from the twentieths ; but then they 
made free gifts, they contracted debts 
for the State, and they were subject 
to some othev charges, the whole 
computed at about a thirteenth part 
of their income.” 

The true benefit of a volume like 
this is its giving the force of the most 
powerful logic and the most accu- 
rate enquiry to principles familiar to 
the human understanding, yet ob- 
scured by the partialities or igno- * 
ranee of popular passions. Of all 
the institutions that ever called down 
the declamatory wrath of pretended 
philosophy, or held a conspicuous 
place in that general indictment pre- 
ferred by Jacobinism against all the 
old adjuncts of the State, the monas- 
teries were the most obnoxious sub- 
ject. On this ground the Revolu- 
tionist' stood, not only claiming ac- 
quittal, but insisting upon panegyric. 
The destruction of the monasteries 
was harangued into a merit, which 
more than atoned for all the possible 
evil# of change ; it was the cloak that 
covered the whole contingent multi- 
tude of revolutionary sins. Burke 
shews finely that Jacobinism was 
not wiser in this instance than it was 
honest, and that in the ruin even of 
the monastic establishments, It had 
the fortune of committing at once a 
blunder and a crime. The whole 
passage is a noble specimen of rea- 
soning and eloquence. w A politi- 
cian, to do great things, looks for a 
power — what our workmen callapnr- 
cham-~ *and if he finds that power lu 
politics, as in mechanics; 1 he cannot 
be at a loss to apply it In the mo- 
nastic institutions, in my opinion, 
was found a great power for the me- 
chanism of a politic bOtoevolenee. 
There were revenues with ® Ppbnc 
direction j there were men wholly 
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set apart and dedicated to public 
purposes, without any other than 
public ties and public principles ; 
mein without the possibility of con- 
verting. the estate of the community 
into a private fortune; men denied 
to self-interests, whose avarice is for 
some community; men to whom 
personal poverty is honour, and im- 
plicit obedience stands in the place 
of freedom. In vain shall a man look 
to the possibility of making such 
things when he wants them. The 
winds blow as they list. Those in- 
stitutions are the products of enthu- 
siasm ; they are the instruments of 
wisdom. Wisdom cannot create ma- 
terials; they are the gifts of Nature 
or of chance; her pride is in their 
use. He is not deserving to rank 
high, or even to be mentioned in the 
order of great statesmen, who, ha- 
ring obtained the command aud di- 
rection of such a power as existed in 
the wealth, the discipline, and the 
habits of such corporations a* those 
which you have rashly destroyed, 
cannot find any way of converting it 
to the great and lasting benefit of his 
country. On the first view: of the 
subject, a thousand uses suggest 
themselves to a contriving mind. To 
destroy any power, growing wild 
from the rank, productive fore* of 
the human mind, is almost tanta- 
mount, in the moral world, to the 
destruction of the active properties 
of bodies in the material. It would 
be like the attempt to destroy (if it 
were in our competence to destroy ) 
the power of steam, or of electricity, 
or of magnetism. Tlum energies 
always existed in nature, and they 
were always discernible. They seem- 
ed, some of them unserviceable, 
some noxious, some no better than 
a sport to children } until contera- 
pfativc ability, uniting with practic 
skill, subdued them into use, and 
rendered them at once the most 
powerful and the most tractable 
agents, in subservience to the views 
sand designs of men. Did fifty thou- 
sand persons, whose mental and 
Whose bodily labour you might di- 
rect,ctfcd somany bnndredthousauds 
irfotf of a revenue, which was nei- 
gfir lazy nor superstitious, appear 
top; b% for your abilities to wield ? 
Had you m way of using the men 
bat by converting monks into pen- 


sioners ? Had you no way of turning 
the revenue to account, but through 
the improvident resource of a spend- 
thrift sale ? If you were thus desti- 
tute of mental funds, the proceeding 
is iu its regular course. Tour poli- 
ticians do not understand their trade, 
and therefore they tell (heir tools” 
The reply to thd common remark, 
that the monasteries nurtured super- 
stition, is in the same rich yet pow- 
erful strain. — “ This I do not mean 
to dispute, but this ought not to 
hinder you from deriving from su- 
perstition itself any resources which 
may thence be furnished for the pub- 
lic advantage. It was your business 
to correct and mitigate every thing 
that was noxious in this passion, m 
in all the passions. But Is supersti- 
tion the greatest of all possible vices S' 
In its possible excess, I think it be- 
comes a > ery great evil. It is, how- 
ever, a moral subject; and of course 
admits of all degrees and modifica- 
tions. Superstition is the rtinjion of 
ff'chle minds. And they must be to- 
lerated in an intermixture of it in 
some tuiling, or some enthusiastic 
shape, else you will deprive weak 
minds of a lesomce found necessary 
to the Mi digest. The body of ail 
true religion consists in obedience 
to the will of the Sovereign of the 
woiid, in a confidence in his decla- 
rations, aud in an imitation of his 
perfection*# The n s»t is our own. 
it may b»* prejudicial to the great 
end, it may be auxiliary . * * * 

Wisdom is not the most severe cor- 
rector of folly. They are the rival 
follies which mutually wage ho Un- 
relenting a war. Prudeuce would 
be neuter. But if, in the contention 
between fond attachment and fierce 
antipathy, a prudent man were obli- 
ged to make a choice of what errors 
and excesses of enthusiasm he would 
condemn or bear, jjerhape he would 
think the superstition which builds, 
to be more tolerable than that which 
demolishes, — that which adorns a 
country, than that which deforms it 
—that which on down, than that which 
plunders, — that which disposes to 
mistaken benefits, than that which 
stimulates to real injustice,— that 
which leads a man to refuse to him- 
self lawful pleasures, than that which 
snatches from others the scanty sub- 
sistence of their self-dental. Such, 
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I think, in very nearly the state of 
the question between the ancient 
founders of monkish superstition, 
and the superstition of the pretended 
philosophers of this hour V” 

In all this striking exposition, there 
of course could he no idea of recom- 
mending the original spirit of monas- 
teries. The obvious purpose was, 
w shew that their destroyers had no 
right to make a virtue out of tbefa 
vice, any more than they could add 
to public illumination out of their 
ignorance. It proved, that their only 
merit was that of brute subversion, 
as their only instrument was brute 
force. That they acted, not in the 
spirit of legislation, but of plunder ; 
and that instead of the. affected in- 
spiration of philosophy, they had 
consulted only the gross and low- 
born impulse of rapine. It proved 
that they were totally ignorant of tire 
value of the material which they thus 
destroyed, and that, in their rage for 
destruction, they had destroyed the 
means of great and beneficial power. 
It is thus that all ronfiscators will 
be discovered to have disqualified 
themselves for public services. Their 
only talent is ruin, as their only pur- 
pose is spoliation. But Burke, v* ith 
iiidigneut feelings at this hypocrisy 
of patriotism, kindles iuto descrip- 
tion of the contract between the ef- 
fects even of the monastic establish- 
ments, and the false, vulgar, and 
corrupting uses to which the public 
treasure was applied in the hands of 
their subterter*. tl Why should the 
expenditure of a great landed pro- 
perty appear intolerable to you or 
to me, when it takes its course 
through the accumulation of vast 
libraries, which are the history of 
the force and weakness of the human 
mind; through great collections of 
ancient records, medals, and coins, 
which attest and explain laws and 
customs ; through paintings and sta- 
tues, which, by imitating nature, 
seem to extend the limits of creation ; 
through grand monuments of die 
dead, which continue the regards and 
connexions of life beyond the grave ; 
through collections of the specimens 
of nature, which become a represen- 
tative assembly of all the classes and 
families of the world, that by dispo- 
rt*® 11 facilitate, and by exciting cu- 
rumty. open the avenues to science 1 
w by great permanent establishments, 
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all those objects of expense are bet- 
ter secured from die inconstant sport 
of personal caprice and personal ex- 
travagance, are they worse than if 
the same tastes prevailed in scattered 
individuals ? Does not the sweat of 
the mason and the carpenter, who 
toil, in order to partake of the sweat 
of the peasant, flow as pleasantly and 
salubriously, in the construction and 
repair of the majestic edifices of re- 
ligion, as in the painted booths and 
hard id sties of vice and luxury; as 
honourably and as profitably in re- 
pairing those sacred works, which 
grow hoary with innumerable years, 
as in the momentary receptacles of 
transient voluptuousness ; in opera- 
houses, and gaming-houses, and club- 
houses, and obelisks in the Champ 
de Mars ? Is the surplus product of 
the olive and the vine worse employ- 
ed in the frugal sustenance of per- 
sons whom the fictions of a pious 
imagination raise to dignity, by con- 
struing in the service of God, than in 
pampering the innumerable multi- 
tude of those who are degraded by 
being made useless domestics, sub- 
servient to the pride of man ? Ate 
the decorations of temples an expen- 
diture less worthv of a wise man, 
than ribands and laces, and national 
cockades, aud petit* tnaisons, and 
petite troupers, and all the innumera- 
ble fopperies and follies in which 
opulence spoi ls away the burden of 
its superfluity? We tolerate even 
those, not for love of them, but for 
fear of worse. We . tolerate them, 
because liberty and property to a 
degree, require that toleration. But, 
why proscribe the other, and, in every 
point of view, the more laudable 
use V * 

Burke dwells the more deeply up- 
on the injuries to ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, evidently because its seizure 
is the first topic of all revolutionists, 
the first act of all revolutions, and 
the concentrated crime which stamps 
the character of robbery on the whole 
revolutionary progress. This is the 
original breach of law which conta- 
minates the principles of the whole 
moral frame, and infects all that It 
touches with rapine ; the leprosy, 
that spreads Its contagion till the 
leper himself sinks under the disease* 

Among the eminent values of ## 
volume, h Its profound adherence 
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to the realities of human nature. 
Of all the brilliant writers of our 
country, Burke was the least bewil- 
dered by bis own brilliancy. He is 
not following a blase which blinds 
him ; the blaze emanates from him- 
self, his flight is luminous, and every 
waving of the wings of his flue ima- 
gination at once shakes out light on 
all beneath, and bears him forward 
with new rapidity. The work is full 
of those powerful thoughts which 
form the frame-work of philosophy. 
Thus, the fragment on the uses of 
difficulty in public and private life. — 
“The purpose (of the French As- 
sembly) everywhere seems to have 
been to evade and slip aside from 
difficulty* This it has been the glory 
oi* all the great masters in all the 
arts, to confront, and to overcome; 
and when they had overcome the 
first difficulty, to turn it into an in- 
strument for new conquests over 
new difficulties ; thus to enable them 
to extend the empire of their sci- 
ence, and even to push forward be- 
yond the reach of their original 
thoughts the landmarks of the hu- 
man understanding. Difficulty is a 
severe instructor,' set over us by 
the supreme ordinance of a parental 
guardian and legislator, who knows 
us better .than we know ourselves, 
as he loves us better too. Ipse pater 
eokndi hand Jacilcm ease viam voluit . 
He that wrestles with us strengthens 
our nerves, and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper. This 
amicable conflict with difficulty obli- 
ges us to an intimate acquaintance 
with our object, and compels us to 
consider it in all its relations. It 
\\ ill not suffer us to be superficial. 
It is the want of nerves of under- 
standing for such a task, it is the de- 
generate fondness for tricking short 
cuts, and little fallacious facilities, 
that has in so many parts of the 
vrtuld created governments with ar- 
bitrary powers. They created the 
hue arbitrary monarchy of France. 
They have created tlte arbitrary re- 
pubUc of I’jtrits. with them, defects 
fit- wisdom tire to he supplied by 
plenitude oi force. They get no- 
wing by it» Commencing their la- 
bours on a principle of sloth, they 
have the common fortune of the 
slothful The difficulties which they 
rather eluded than escaped, meet 
them again in their course; they mul- 


tiply and thicken on them ; they are 
involved, through a labyrinth of con- 
fused detail, in an industry without 
limit and- without direction, and In 
conclusion, the whole of their work 
becomes feeble, vicious, and inse- 
cure/* 

In illustration of the vulgar preci- 
pitancy of the French legislature, be 
quotesaspeech of one of its member*, 
which now seems insanity, but which 
was then the soberest wisdom of all 
France. Rabaud St Etienne, a well- 
known name in the revolutionary 
councils, thus pronounced the na- 
tional principle : “All the establish- 
ments of France only consummate 
the calamities of the people ; to ren- 
der them happy, all must be renew- 
ed : we must change its ideas, change 
its laws, change its habits, change 
men, change things, change u ordi» ; 
we must destroy every thing, yes, de- 
stroy every thing, since every thing 
must, be new created.” “This man/'* 
says Burke, contemptuously, “ was 
chosen President of an Assembly, 
not sitting at Qtutuc Vinyl or the 
Petite Masons (the bedlams of Pa- 
ris), and composed of persons giving 
themselves out to be rational beings !” 

Tiib Sim a it oi a Lcmm.atou. — 
“ It seems as if it were the prevalent 
opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling 
heart and an undoubting confidence 
are the only qualifications for a per- 
fect legislator. Far different are niy 
ideas of that high office. The true 
legislator ought to have a heart full 
of Sensibility. He ought to love and 
respect his kind, aud to fear himself. 
It may be allowed to his tempera- 
ment to catch his ultimate object 
with an intuitive glance ; but' his 
movements towards it ought to be 
deliberate. Political arrangement, 
as it is a work for social ends, is to 
be wrought only by social means. 
Mind must conspire with mind. 
Time is required to produce that 
union of minds, which alone can 
produce all the good we aim at. 
Our patience will achieve more 
than our force. In vnv course, 1 have 
known, and according to my mea- 
sure co-operated with, great mm ; 
and I have never yet seen any plan 
which has not been mended by the 
observations of those who were 
much inferior in understanding, to 
the persons who took the lead in 
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the business. When the great in- 
terests of mankind are concerned 
through a long succession of gene- 
rations, that succession ought to he 
admitted into some share in the 
councils which are so deeply to af- 
fect them. If justice requires this, 
the work itself requires the aid of 
more minds than one age can fur- 
nish* It is from this view of things, 
that the best legislators have been 
often satisfied with the establishment 
of some sure, solid, and ruling prin- 
ciple in government, a power like 
that which some of the philosophers 
railed a plastic nature; and having 
fixed the principle, they have left it 
afterwards to its own operation.” 

Rousseau. — Burke’s disgust for 
Rousseau was among the instances in 
which Ire had the start of his age. 
When he first came into society, 
Rousseau's volumes were in every 
hand, the. fashionable model of feel- 
ing, the philosophical model of edu- 
cation, the political model of revolt, 
and the sensual model of libertin- 
ism. Burke had the sagacity to sec 
the vice under the garb of the vir- 
tue, the manliness to denounce it, 
and the vigour to expose it. M Mr 
llume,” says he, “ told me that he 
had from Rousseau himself the se- 
cret of his principles of composition. 
That acute, though eccentric ob- 
server, had perceived, that, to strike 
and interest the public, the marvel- 
lous must be produced; that the 
marvellous of the Heathen mytho- 
logy had long since lost its effects; 
that giants, magicians, fairies, and 
heroes of romance, had exhausted 
the portion of credulity which be- 
longed to their age; that now no- 
thing was left to a writer but that 
species of the marvellous, which 
might still be produced, and with as 
great effect as ever, though in an- 
other way : that is, the marvellous 
in life, in manners, in characters, 
and in extraordinary situations, 
giving rise to new and unlooked* 
for strokes in politics and morals. 
I believe, that were Rousseau now 
alive, and in one of his lucid inter* 
vals, he would be shocked at the 
practical frenzy of his scholars, who 
in their paradoxes are servile imita- 
tors, and even in their incredulity 
discover an implicit faith.” 

Wo naan of hte volatile age ex** 


hibitsraore vividly the passing nature 
of popular fame than Rousseau. The 
times were evil, and were made for 
the eminence of profligacy. Rous- 
seau shot up in that region of busy 
darkness like a firework, glittered 
for a moment with a lustre that fixed 
all eyes, and was extinguished with 
the rapidity of the firework. He has 
been charged with labouringtoover- 
throw the French Government: the 
charge fails only in its want of breadth. 
He laboured to overthrow all go- 
vernments, for he laboured to over- 
throw all society. Ilis whole life 
was a series of hostility against the 
peace of mankind. He assailed it in 
all its forms. In his Emiliun, he 
broke down the principles of filial 
obedience ; in his Nouvelle Heloise, 
he corrupted the union of husband 
and wife ; in his Contrat Social, he 
dissolved the allegiance of the sub- 
ject to his King ; m his Confessions, 
he insulted all sense of religion by 
the blasphemy of invoking the Di- 
vine Being to be a witness of the 
deepest violation of his laws. Thus 
appealing to every evil propensity 
of man, and assailing every good, he 
prepared for himself all the notoriety 
that belongs to violent partisanship 
on the one side, and to the resent- 
ment of authority on the other. The 
leader who enlisted under his ban- 
ner the who! tv profligacy of Europe 
for the time, must become conspi- 
cuous; the victim who concentrated 
upon his head the wrath of ail the 
great constituted interests of Europe, 
the priesthood, the tribunals, and the 
cabinets, must become memorable 
even by the powers employed in 
binding him to the horns of the altar. 
This sinister fame was his grand ob- 
ject, and he sought persecution with 
the eagerness of a man seeking for 
the nutriment of his existence. He 
fled from land to land, delighted at 
the flashes of royal and religious 
wrath which followed him. He 
compounded with their keenness for 
their illustration. When they had 
at length died away, he became his 
own persecutor. He loved so in- 
veteracy to think himself an object 
of universal fear, that all his artifice 
was employed to prolong the sem- 
blance of persecution. Ife now fled 
where none foRowed. He saw vi- 
sionary sword4 ; %ursuing hip 1 to hit 
pillow, «nd exclaimed agatort «P- 
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pmm&0&, when even Justice had for* 
gotten him. At length artifice itself 
felled ; be found that he could neither 
•ting the Continental Governments 
into giving him the celebrity of a 
martyr, nor persuade mankind into 
the conviction that he was born to be 
bunted down by a conspiracy of 
Kings. He had now no farther bu- 
siness in existence. He married his 
mistress, sent his foundlings to an 
hospital; made one desperate grasp 
at lame, by predicting the hour of 
his death ; and shot himself, to ac- 
complish the prediction. The only 
epitaph upon his tomb shall be, 
“ Here lies the Slaw of Vanity” 

It is to be lamented that we have 
never had a life of Rousseau ; not a 
life of panegyric — of those we have 
bad a superfluity — but of truth ; not 
of the sickly affectations of senti- 
ment, nor of the insolence of vice ; 
not a French life, but a British one. 
It would have been a service worthy 
even of the pen of Burke. We 
should then have seen the hypocrite 
of sensibility stripped of his skin, 
and the working of every muscle of 
hi* shrinking economy laid bare. The 
Infinite he artless ness, the elaborate 
fiction, the habitual vice, the native 
imposture, would be opened to the 
general eye. The idol of the age 
would have been cast from its pedes- 
tal, and every man would have seen 
for himself the worthless compound, 
the remnants and tinsel, that from 
its artificial stand, once figured in 
the popular fr#u?e, like the garments 
of a descended deity. It is perhaps 
now too late for this. The subject 
has sunk into the natural oblivion 
belonging to all things worshipped 
with extravagance. In this great 
masquerade of the world, before we 
can catch the true voice of one folly 
under its vteard, it is superseded by 
another, or the former folly has 
shifted its disguise. Still the ex- 
posure of hypocrisy can never be a 
senice thrown away. The &ge of 
the sentimental Rousseaus h with 
the year# beyond the flood ; but we 
Still have the hypocrite* of public 
Sirttie, the Rousseaus of pbi Ian thro* 
W, d*® Rousseau* of faction ; the 
then of feeling, who project tbeir 
feelings to the Antipode*, while 
fee? fete not a pulse for the pau- 
perbm «f England ; the mourners 
over erery deathbed of revolt in the 
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pouring out their periodical sermons, 
and heart* bleeding at every pore 
for every braise on the head of Ja- 
cobinism in France, or every stain 
on the charter of the Goth and the 
Hun ? but frigid as stone to the mi- 
series round their feet ; — political ro- 
mancers, enthusiasts in faction, self- 
deniers of the things of this world 
in the very heat and struggle for all 
that this world can give } the meek 
protestors against the Mammon to 
which they cling, the true Scribes 
and Pharisees of the time, broaden- 
ing their phylacteries, and deepen- 
ing the hem of their garments, in 
pious horror of the ostentation which 
is the business of their lhes; the 
political crusaders, with the scallop 
on their fronts and Jerusalem in their 
eyes, yet hurrying on in the com- 
mon, mixed multitude of the vices 
and passions, and sharing every revel 
and rapine by the way. 

The life of Rousseau might be the 
history of the eighteenth century. It 
touched upon ail its features, reli- 
gious, political, and literary. He 
Was a Genevese, and from his infancy 
was wayward and insubordinate. At 
school he would learn nothing. Put 
to a trade, he was equally unma- 
nageable. IBs father, a watchmaker, 
probably found him too unsteady 
for his own pursuit, and bound him to 
a solicitor. By him he was soon sent 
back for indolence. Exhibiting some 
turn for the arts, he was next bound 
to an engraver. From him he ran 
away. But he was now a youth ; and 
to reiurn to the parental jurisdic- 
tion, would have been too formidable 
au encroachment on bis natural li- 
berty. He became a rambler through 
the mountain country round the lake. 
When he was cm the point of star- 
ving, he threw himself into the hands 
of a Popish priest in Savoy, to whom 
he probably gave some hopes of his 
becoming a proselyte from the “ he- 
resies of Calvin p’ and the priest, 
who probably thought that conver- 
sion was good, let the meaus be what 
they may, put him into the hands of 
the handsome and well-known Ma- 
dame de Warens, a new-made * con- 
vertite.” This she wy libertine, at 
the age of twenty-eight, having run 
the round of female passion, had eon- 
eluded it la th* usual foreign mode, 
by turning devote* Her attentions, 
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reinforced by the humbler influence 
of twenty florins, completed his new 
profession of faith at Turin. He 
again became a rambler, was dis- 
missed from various households, and 
again returned to Madame. He now 
adopted music, and remained at 
Cbamberry as a teacher, for the 
longest stationary period of his life, 
eight years, of habitual profligacy. 
Disgust on both sides dissolved the 
connexion of the devotee and the 
proselyte, and Rousseau went to Pa- 
ris, the common refu 0 j of intelli- 
gence, poverty, and profligacy. — 
There, in 1743, some accidental in- 
fluence made him Secretary to the 
French Legation at Venice. But his 
old temperament prevailed. He be- 
came restless, involved himself in 
the ambassador's displeasure, and 
again returned to Paris — to starve. 
For a while he obtained some scanty 
provision by copying music ; but he 
was at length about to start upon 
the world. The question which he 
has made so memorable was, in 1 7o0, 
proposed by the Academy of Dijon : 
“ Whether the re-establishment of 
the arts and sciences has contribu- 
ted to purify morals ?” The circum- 
stances of bis famous essay on this 
subject are among the moat striking 
instances of the slight hinges on 
which the fortunes "of individuals, 
and perhaps of nations, sometimes 
turn. Rousseau sketched a paper 
in the affirmative. He had been era- 

M in writing articles on music, 

> Encyclopedic. Diderot, its 
conductor, one day came into the 
room while he was busied with the 
essay. He took it up. “ What is 
this V ” said he. “ It is eloquent — 
nay, true; but it is foolish! You 
will never gain any thing by it but 
a prize iu Dijon. Write It for Paris 
— for Europe,” Rousseau remon- 
strated, but his adviser persevered. 
" Write truth, and you will soon be 
forgotten, perhaps never read ; write 
paradox — startle old opinions —ridi- 
cule the past— flatter the present— 
be sublime and absurd— leave the 
world iu doubt, whether they should 
laugh at you, or fall down and wor- 
ship at your feet, and you will make 
your fortune.” He took the subtle 
advjce — threw his essay into the fire 
—produced a new one — won the 
pme at Dijon— became the talk of 
SSs-wid frOm that moment com- 


menced the brilliant, disturbed, end 
guilty publicity, which made his life 
a curse and a wonder to Europe. 

He now devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of his new 
popularity, and wrote for the French 
stage his “ Devin du Village,” a 
little opera, whose Swiss airs de- 
lighted the Parisian audiences. He 
was now in the way to bis predicted 
fortune; but his vanity again threw 
him back. He wrote a pamphlet to 
prove to the French amateurs, that, 
from the nature of their language, 
they were incapable of vocal music* 
He now found the hazard of return- 
ing to truth. The whole nation felt 
the imputation as a mortal affront, 
and he was actually forced to fly 
beyond the frontiers. He took re- 
fuge in Geneva; and as his faith was 
not firmer than his morality, he at* 
tempted to propitiate public opinion 
by renouncing Popery. 

But he was now to signalize him- 
self by a production which combined 
all ids talent and all his profligacy. Its 
groundwork was an event of his early 
life, in which, having basely abused 
the trust reposed in him as a tutor, 
he had been expelled the family with 
scorn and shame. This work was 
his “ Julie , ou La Nouvelle Helmt ” 
Diderot's advice had made a power- 
ful impression. It never quitted him 
during his life. He prefaced his vo- 
lumes by a declaration worthy of the 
highest flight of paradox that the 
female who read a page of them was 
inevitably undone; that he looked 
upon it as a misfortune that the age 
no longer existed in which such 
works were die subject of public 
j ustice ; and that every woman should, 
as an act of essential precaution, 
throw die book instantly into the fire. 
If Diderot knew mankind in general, 
Rousseau shewed in this instance 
that he knew the nature of French- 
women well. The prohibition, the 
danger, and the romance in one, 
formed a stimulant which the na- 
tional curiosity found irresistible. 
The Nouvelle Heloiae was instantly 
in every female band in France; it 
was universally adopted as the mo- 
del of manners, feelings, and lan- 
guage; and the author of a work, 
infamous in all its objects, was bla- 
zoned by all the voices of a prellK 
gate people, .as the first writer of 
Europe. 
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The artifice had thus achieved its came to England. Here he soon 
purpose; and the records of liters- grew weary of the decencies requi- 
ture have never given an example red by English life ; felt that the 
of an artifice more required by the first attentions of curiosity and par- 
innate deficiencies of a work of fame. tisansbip were passing away; and* 
This celebrated romance realises the unable to 11 re without perpetual food 
saying of a witty profligate of Ver- for his vanity, invented a plot for his 
sailles— “ If it were not for the vice, own assassination, and, under cover 


It would be the dullest affair in the 
world.” The New Heloise, if it were 
not. for its guilt, would never have 
been endured even among French- 
women. All higher taste is as much 
revolted by it as all higher morality. 
Infinite languor of story, dreary in- 
flation of sentiment, and intolerable 
length of description, perpetually 
dispose the English reader more to 
sleep over its pages, than to criticise 
them. The masculine eftroutery of 
the heroine — the gross insensibility 
of the husband — and the mingled 
meanness and exaggeration, the cold 
treachery, and the dry formality of 
the half-mendicant, half-pedagogue, 
who acts as the seducer, leave us 
only to be astonished at the chances 
which give celebrity. It contains 
passages of French eloquence, and 
therefore eloquence in no other laud 
or language of earth ; ostentatious 
appeals to improbable emotions; la- 
boured amplifications of common- 
place thought; and overflowing rap- 
tures on skies and stars, winds and 
waters, by a man whose only delight 
was in the low sensualities of a life 
at war with every feeling of purity 
and nature. 

Having thus given his contribution 
to the private shame of society, he 
was the fitter to assist in its public 
ruin. The double apostate in reli- 
gion, the corruptor in morals, he 
waa by instinct the Jacobin. He now 
turned from profligacy to politics, 
and shewed that the change of sub- 
ject had not diminished his venom. 
He published his “ Social Contract,*' 
a work which declared that freedom 
was incompatible with all govern- 
ments but a Republic. 

The times were threatening, and 
the advocate of rebellion could not 
expect to meet with impunity in the 
da ye when kings were in peril. He 
was driven successively from France 
‘ and Switzerland — again stole into 
Paris, where he fantastically assu- 
med the disguise of an Armenian; 
and from France, in 1766* on the in- 
stigation of his brother atheist Hume, 


of his imaginary peril, found an ex- 
cuse for flying back to Paris once 
more. But he had now exhausted his 
fame; other men had filled up his 
place, the subterranean voices of 
war and revolution were too loud 
for the public to listen to the queru- 
Jousness of a half maniac of sixty, 
who had insulted every benefactor, 
and whose only enjoyment was that 
of continually exclaiming, that he 
was betrayed by all. He now be- 
came domestic, and married his mis- 
tress ! His five children by her the 
man of sentiment had previously 
sent to the public hospital for or- 
phans, never to see them again. He 
was now nearly forgotten, when the 
eccentric Marquis Girardin gave him 
a place of refuge in the grounds of 
his chateau at Ermenonville. He 
enjoyed this liberality but for a few 
months. In July, 1777, he was 
found dead in his chamber, tbe vic- 
tim of his own hand ! 

But his evil was not extingui&hi’d 
with his death. His posthumous 
work, u The Confessions,” contained 
the detail of lus first thirty years, and 
by its mixture of corrupt details and 
solemn blasphemies, has set the seal 
to his character as one of the most 
heartless aud abandoned men of the 
roost profligate period of Europe. 
The writer of this sketch must ac- 
knowledge that he speaks of the 
“ Confessions” upon the judgment of 
others. He has never read them, 
and is content to abide in an igno- 
rance, which could scarcely be en- 
lightened without a crime. 

Through what new illusions we 
roust pass, — what new impostor is to 
lead us after them into the desert, 
and bewilder us with the sight of 
cities in the clouds* and castles fa- 
bricated of the vapours of the burn- 
ing soli of rebellion, — what new 
shape of “ glory star-bright” the 
tempter is to take in those times of 
peril, „wbich undoubtedly shall yet 
try the firmness of Europe by a still 
keener test, and finish the long se- 
ries of falls and restorations by one 
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vast consummate struggle of national 
good and evil, is among the secrets 
of the future* But it is only by look- 
ing to the wisdom of the past, by re- 
membering the fallacies that have 
been detected, and the dreadful ca- 
lamities which were the pricd even 
of their detection, that we can reap 
the advantage of the most formi- 
dable and anxious experience that 
has yet fallen to the lot of man. 

Establishments. — M Old estab- 
lishments are tried by their effects. 
If the people are happy, united, 
wealthy, and powerful, we presume 
the rest We conclude that to be 
good whence good is derived. In 
old establishments, various correc- 
tives have been found for their aber- 
rations from theory. They are not 
often constructed after any theory. 
Theories are rather drawn from 
them. In them we often see the 
end best obtained, where the means 
seem not perfectly reconcilable to 
what we may fancy was the original 
scheme. * * * * I think all this 
might be curiously exemplified in 
the British Constitution. At worst, 
the errors and deviations of every 
kind in reckoning are found ami 
computed, and the ship proceeds in 
her course. This is the case of old 
establishments." 

One of the strange absurdities of 
Republicanism is, that while it uni- 
versally proclaims the virtues of the 
multitude, it universally legislates as 
if vice were the only quality of man- 
kind. All is the basest suspicion. 
Every tnau is to be deemed a villain ; 
and the whole manly theory of re- 
liance on public spirit, or personal 
feeling, is extinguished in the prac- 
tice of precautions, at once degra- 
ding to human nature, qpd fatal to 
the machinery of government With 
the Republican, all must be repre- 
sentation of the people, for kings 
must be tyrants, and nobles oppress- 
ors. Vet even this representation 
has nothing to do with confidence. 
The representative is a mere dele- 
gate. Every movement of the man 
of the people is watched with the 
closeness of a fraudulent debtor, and 
every hour of his office is an object 
of mount worthy of the vigilance 
of a jailer. The whole system is one 
of checks and hindrances . Every 


step of the depositary of the national 
interests is prescribed. He never 
moves without the sound of the 
shackles on his legs. He never opens 
his lips without remembering that 
he is speaking not to the national 
council, but to the dignitaries of the 
hovel. His true house of legislature 
is the highway ; and his true advisers, 
masters and makers, are the race 
whom be would naturally employ to 
sweep his chimneys, or wipe his 
shoes. The first acts of regenerated 
France were to put this system iuto 
practice. They exiled all the mi- 
nisters from their houses of legisla- 
tion, on the established principle 
that ministers must essentially be 
traitors. They then curtailed the 
duration of their legislatures, on the 
equally established ground that all 
parliaments must have no other ob- 
ject in their continuance than pub- 
lic robbery, personal corruption, and 
everlasting despotism. They next 
prohibited the continuance of any 
member in the legislature for more 
than two years. They next prohi- 
bited the re-election of any mem- 
bers before an interval of two years. 
On thofte regulations, worthy of a 
gang of swindlers, trusting their con- 
cerns to the M honour that exists 
among thieies,” Burke pounces with 
indignant scorn, “ If your represen- 
tative,” says he, * act improperly at 
the end of his two years’ lease, it does 
not concern him for two^ears more. 
By the French Constitution, the best 
and wisest representatives go, equal- 
ly with the worst, into this limbus 
pat rum. Their bottoms are supposed 
frail, and they must go into dock to 
bo refitted. Every man who has 
served in an Assembly is ineligible 
for two years after. Just as those 
magistrates begin to learn their trade, 
like chimney-sweepers, they are dis- 
ualified from exercising It, Super- 
cial, new, petulant acquisition, and 
interrupted, dronisb, broken recol- 
lection, is to be the defined charac- 
ter of all your future Governors. 
Your Constitution has too much of 
jealousy to have much of sense in it. 
You consider the breach of trust in 
the representative so principally, that 
you do not at ail regard the question 
of his fitness to execute it The pur- 
gatory interval ia not unfavourable 
to a faithless representative, who 
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ma/ bn aagood a canvasser as be 
was a bad Governor.'* 

One of the characteristics of the He* 
volution was the enormous issue of 
paper; an issue which is always the 
longing of Jacobinism in all conn* 
tries, and of which the true Interpre- 
tation is the making of rapid fortunes 
in tiie hands of swindling politicians. 

Ass it; nats. — “ Your Legislators 
have founded a commonwealth upon 
gaining. The great object in their 
politics is to metamorphose France 
from a great kingdom into a great 
play-table ; to turn its inhabitants in- 
to a nation of gamesters ; to make 
speculation as extensive as life ; and 
to divert the whole of the hopes and 
fears of the people from their usual 
channels into the impulses, passions, 
and superstitions of those who live 
on chance. The old gaming in Funds 
was mischievous enough, but it was 
so only to individuals. Even when 
it bad its greatest extent in the Mis- 
sissippi and South Sea, it affected but 
few, comparatively. But where the 
law is itself debauched so as to force 
the subject to this destructive table, 
by bringing the spirit of gaining into 
the minutest matters, and engaging 
every body and every thing in it, a 
more dreadful epidemic of that kind 
is spread than has yet appeared in 
tbe world. With you, a man can 
neither earn nor buy his dinner with- 
out a.specijjfdon, What he receives 
in tbe morning, will not baxe the 
same value at night What he is 
compelled to tak* as pay for an old 
debt, will not be received as the 
same when he comes to pay a debt 
contracted by himself. Industry must 
wither away. Economy must be 
driven from your country. Careful 
provision will have no existence. 
Who will labour without knowing 
the amount of his pay i Who win 
study to increase what none can esti- 
mate? If you abstract it from its 
uses in gaming to accumulate your 
paper wealth, would not be the pro- 
vidence of a man, but the distemper- 
ed instinct of a jackdaw !” 

The prediction was fulfilled to the 
letter. The Assignats, after having 
poured millions into the coffers of 
the ruling rebellion, suddenly sunk 
Into their value in the paper of which 
the/ wore made. Thousands and 


tens of thousands were undone. The 
nation was bankrupt, but the Jacobin 
Government was rich, and the ope- 
ration had all the results that it was 
ever made for. 

All the wisdom of all our rectifiers 
of the Constitution is lavished on 
libelling the Peerage. With those 
sages it is an encumbrance on tbe 
shoulders of freedom, a chronic dis- 
temper of the State, a worthless 
effigy of times of popular weakness 
and lordly insolence. A suit of 
the old armour of old tyranny, but 
now divested of the spirit within, 
which gave it force, superseded by 
more modern instruments of personal 
greatness and national defence, and 
lit only to be consigned to the natu- 
ral receptacles of dust and decay. 
Burke turned the light of his mind 
on the subject, and shewed that a 
House of Peer#, or Senate, was essen- 
tial to the peace, power, and conti- 
nuance of a free constitution ; that it 
was, of all the parts of a free consti- 
tution, that which it was least in the 
power of a legislation to make, and 
therefore ought to bo most sacredly 
preserved ; and that, useful as it was 
in old times, in standing between the 
prerogative aud the populace, it was 
still more useful in our own day, 
in forming a defence for freedom 
against the rashness of the populace 
acting upon the fears of the Legisla- 
ture. u Your &H< sufficient Legisla- 
tors, says Burke, M have forgot one 
thing which, I believe, never has 
been before, in theory or practice, 
omitted by any projector of a Repub- 
lic, They have forgotten to consti- 
tute a Semite. Never Wore this 
time was heard of a body politic 
composed of ouelegislati ve and active 
assembly, and its executive officers, 
without such a council; without 
something to which foreign States 
might connect themselves; some- 
thing to which, in the ordinary detail 
of Government, the people could 
look up; something which might 
give a bias and steadiness, and pre- 
serve something like consistency In 
the proceedings of the State. Such 
a body Kings generally have as a 
council A monarchy may exist 
without it, but it seems to be of the 
very essence of a Republican Go- 
vernment. It holds a sort of middle 
place between the supreme power 
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exercised by the people, or imme- 
diately* delegated from them and the 
mere Executive, Of this there are 
no traces in your Constitution, and 
in providing nothing of this kind, 
your Solons and Numas have, as 
much as in any thing else, discovered 
a sovereign incapacity/ 5 
Absurdities on the topic of Royal- 
ty are the trading stock of modern 
declamation. That the direct re- 
voltcr should desire first to extin- 
guish all reverence for the object 
which he proposes to destroy, is na- 
tural. But our object is with that 
vast and foolish class, who talk the 
language of insult through the ex- 
cess of ignorance, and who vilify a 
King, simply from the obtuseness of 
brain, which cannot discover the es- 
sential importance of Royalty to the 
peaceful progress of mankind. In 
Burke’s observations on the French 
Assembly, he obviously had the Bri- 
tish Peerage in his view; and, though 
he talks ot the Senate as absolutely 
required in Governments, which, 
from their nature, refuse to acknow- 
ledge a nobility, yet he continually 
turns to the Peerage of this country, 
as affording the clearest example of 
the materials of which a constitu- 
tional Senate should be composed. 
France afterwards adopted the idea, 
and the Senates under the Directory 
and Napoleon were the fruits of her 
discovery of their importance. But 
France has been always destined to 
be the experimentalist for Europe : 
—her projector, ruined by shewing 
how far his projects were extrava- 
gant — the alchymist worn down by 
hia own search after the philoso- 
pher's stone— the engineer ** hoist 
by bis own petard.** The French 
Senate proved at once the value of 
a nobility to form a house of Peers, 
and the utter incompetence of the 
land of Jacobinism to fabricate one. 
The Parisian Senates were mere bu- 
reaus of retired functionaries, meet- 
ing to register the commands of their 
masters— mere cages to pen up the 
wolves and tigers of Jacobinism as 
an exhibition— a Directorial and Im- 
perial menagerie, for the ostentation 
or amusement of the Sovereign for 
the time being— mere lazar-houses, 
In which all the diseased in the sea* 
of Republican frenssy, augment- 
ed by all the infected in the hot cor- 
ruptions of the oligarchy and the 


empire, weie restrained from public 
view, and, indulged as they were 
with harmless affectations of autho- 
rity, and equipped with their coro- 
nets and sceptreB of straw, were kept 
rigidly under the lash of power* 

The King. — w They have chosen 
a degraded King. This, their first 
executive officer, is to be a machine, 
without any sort of deliberative dis- 
cretion in any part of his function. 
# * * * According to the new 

Constitution, the higher parts of ju- 
dicature in either of its lines are not 
in the King. The King of France 
is not the fountain of justice ; the 
judges, neither the original nor the 
appellate, are of his nomination ; he 
is not even the public prosecutor. 
When we look into the true nature 
of his authority, he appears to be 
nothing more than a chief of ser- 
ge an ts-at* mace, catchpoles, jailers, 
and hangmen. It is impossible to 
place any thing called Royalty in a 
more degrading point of view. A 
thousand times better had it been 
for this unhappy Prince, that he had 
nothing at ail to do with the admi- 
nistration of justice, deprived as he 
is of all that k venerable, and all that 
is consol at or * in that function, with- 
out a power of suspension, mitiga- 
tion, or pardon. Every thing in jus- 
tice that is vile and odious is thrown 
upon him. It is not in nature, that, 
situated as is the King of the French, 
he can respect'himseu, or be respect- 
ed by others. View this new exe- 
cutive officer on the side of his poli- 
tical capacity — as he acts under the 
orders of the National Assembly. 
To execute laws is a royal office — 
to execute orders is not to be a 
King! However, a political exe- 
cutive magistracy is a great trust 
Means of performing the duty ought 
to be given by regulation; and dis- 
positions towards it ought to be in- 
fused by the circumstances attend- 
ant on the trust. It ought to be en- 
vironed with dignity, authority, and 
consideration ; and it ought to lead 
to glory. The office of execution is 
an office of exertion. It Is not from 
impotence we are to expect the tasks 
of power. What sort of person is a 
King to command executory service, 
who has no means whatever to re- 
ward it ? Not In a permanent office 
«~not in a grant of land-*- no, not m 
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a pension oQ&fty pounds a-year — not 
in the vainest and most trivial title. 
In France, the King is no more the 
fountain of honour, than he is the 
fountain of justice. Ail rewards, nil 
distinctions, are in other hands* 
Those who serve their King can be 
actuated by no natural motive but 
fear — by a fear of every thing t*xcept 
their master/' 

So much for stripping a King of 
his constitutional power to please the 
rabble, who then can have nothing 
to strip him of but his crown and 
his life. Vet, to coerce the monarch, 
to have 44 a cheap King,'* in other 
words, to have a nominal depository 
of power, to cutaway the royal robe 
until it is too scanty for the royal 
person, to pauperise the royal func- 
tions, as a preliminary to getting 
rid of the name of King,; is intelli- 
gible enough in the haters of all 
constitutions. But it is utter folly 
in those who desire only to live in 
peace, and enjoy liberty. Those 
should know, that it is the strength 
of the Government that makes the 
security of the peaceable ; that a 
King without power is a King with- 
out protection ; that # in striking the 
sword out of his htmds, they but 
disarm their defender: At this hour, 
instead of diminishing the royal 
power of resistance, it would be 
wisdom to invigorate it into active 
power; to give it the means of meet- 
ing popular aggressions on the con- 
stitution; and answeV the menaces 
of insurrection, the trumpets of the 
boasted millions of Jacobin* in our 
manufacturing provinces, and the 
rebellious signal-fires of Ireland, by 
a prompt and bold authority, which 
would rescue the land for half a 
century to come. 

The calamities of the French Re- 
volution have now, in some measure, 
passed away; yet the ground is still 
covered with the wrecks of that tre- 
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mendous time. The present race- 
live in perpetual fear. Their royalty 
is but a hurried gathering of the an- 
cient remnant of the great eartb- 
uake, in which the King is barely 
istinguished from the multitude. 
The nntiou itself is hutted; its whole 
constitution iB biat a scrambling to- 
gether of the old regime, mingled 
with the scarcely cold slag and ashes 
thrown up by the revolutionary ex- 
plosion. All is temporary, founda- 
tionless, and tentative. All is pal- 
pable conviction, too, that it is not 
worth while to erect any govern- 
mental fabric of a more solid kind, 
while nature continues still to fret 
the land with perpetual symptoms of 
her old fever; all eyes look for the 
bursting up of those tlames which 
once wrapt the land; every murmur 
sounds hollow and predictive ; every 
darkening of the political horizon 
makes men look, not abroad, as 
once, but at home — feel the ground 
quivering under their feor — and 
think, not of war, but of revolution. 
Is there a tnan in Europe who would 
be surprised to hear to-morrow that 
Paris had risen in a mass — that the 
King was on his way to exile — that 
the. National Guard were the mas- 
ters of France — and that a President 
of the French Republic, one and in* 
divisible, was sitting in the Tuiie- 
ries \ Is there a sound politician in 
Europe who does not see that the 
only presort ative against this sweep- 
ing calamity of Europe, would be 
to strengthen the hands of the French 
Monarch — to give him the power of 
acting with prompt and extensive 
energy — to render him invincible in 
any contest with the mere brute vio- 
lence of the mob — and, by surround- 
ing him with authority fit for b King, 
to constitute him the true harrier 
of law, religion, and government, 
against the passions of the rabble 't 
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(Sot to Voce.) 

Wu used to spend the opening Year in the country— but for a good many 
seasons have been tied to town by fetters as fineaa frost-work filigree, which 
we could not break, without destroying a whole world of endearment. 
That seems an obscure image — but it means what the Germans would call 
in English- our Winter Environment. — We are imprisoned in a net of our 
own weaving— ah invisible net — yet we can see it when we choose— just as a 
bird can see, when he choones, the wires of his cage, that are invisible in bis 
happiness, us he keeps' hopping and fluttering about all day long, or haply 
dreaming on his perch with his poll under bis plumes — as free in confine- 
ment as if let loose into the boundless sky.— That seems an obscure image 
too ; but we mean what Wordsworth says, that the prison to which we 
doom ourselves is in truth no prison at all — and we have improved on that 
idea, for we have built our own — and arc prisoner, turnkey, and jailer all 
in one. and 5 tis noiseless as the house of sleep. — Or what if we declare that 
Christopher North is a king- in his palace, with no subjects but his own 
thought*— his rule peaceful over those lights and shadows — and undisputed 
to reign over them ids right divine. 

The opening Year in a town, now, answers in all things to our heart’s desire. 
How beautiful the smoky air! The clouds have a homely look as they hang 
over the happy families of houses, and seem as if they loved their birth- 
place ; — all unlike those heartless clouds that keep stravuiffing over moun- 
tain tops, and have no domicile in the sky !— Poets speak of living rocks, 
but what is their life to that of houses ? Who ever saw a rock with eyes— 
that is, with windows f Stone-blind all, and stone-deaf, and with hearts 
of stone; whereas who ever saw a house without eyes — that is, windows? 
Our own is an Aigus; yet the good old Conservative grudges not the as- 
sessed taxes, his optics are as cheerful as the day that lends them light, and 
they love to salute the setting sun, as if a hundred beacons, level above le- 
vel, were kindled along a m pun tain side. — He might safely be pronounced 
a madman who preferred an av enue of trees to a street. Why, trees have 
no chimneys ; and, were you to kindle a fire in the hollow of an oak, you 
would soon be as dead as a Druid, it won’t do to talk us of sap, and the 
circulation of sap. A grove in winter, bole and branch — leases it has 
none— is as dry as a volume of sermons. But a street, or a square, is full 
of w vital sparks of heavenly flame” as a volume of poetry, and the heart’s- 
blood circulates through the sy stem like rosy wine. 

But a truce to comparisons ; for we are beginning to feel contrition for our 
crime against the country, and, withjium bled head and heart, we beseech 
you to pardon us— ye Hocks of Pavey-Ark, the pillared palace of the Storms 
— ye Clouds, now wreathing a diadem for the forehead of Helvellyn— ye 
Trees, that hang the shadows of your undying beauty over the t( one perfect 
chrysolite” of blessed Windermere ! 

Our meaning is transparent now as the hand of an Apparition waving 
peace and goodwill to all dwellers in the land of dreams. In plainer but 
not simpler words, (for Words are like flowers, often radiant in thoir sim- 
plicity-witness the Lily, and Solomon’s Song,) Contributors, and Sub- 
scribers, and Headers, all, we wish you a happy New Year, in Town or in 
Country— or in Ships at Sea l 

A happy New Year !**-Ah! e’er this Aria, sung soito vocc , reach your 
ears, (eyes are ears, and ears eyes,) the Week of all Weeks will be over 
and gone, and the New Year will seem growing out of the Old Year’s ashes l 
For the Year is your only Phoenix. But what with Time todo has a Wish 
— *a If ope, — a Prayer ? Their power is in the Spirit that gives them birtb, ana 
there they are immortal— tor Spirit never dies. And what is Spirit but the 
Well-head of Thoughts and Feelings flowing and overflowing all life, yet 
leaving the Well-head full of water as ever— so lucid, that on your gazing 
intently into its depths, it seems to become a large soft spiritual Eye, re* 
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fleeting thb heavens and the earth 1 And no one knows what the heavens 
and the earth are* till he has seen them there-— for that God made the hea- 
vens and the earth we feel from that beautiful revelation — and where feel- 
ing 1 is not, knowledge is dead, and a blank the universe. Love is Life. 
The unloving merely breathe. A single sweet beat of the heart is token 
’ of something spiritual that will be with us again in Paradise. w O, bliss 
and beauty fare these Our Feelings '—thought we once in adream— « all 
circling in the sunshine— fair- plumed in a Might of doves i” The vision 
kept silling on the sky— to and fro for our delight— no sound on their wings 
more than on their breasts-and they melted away in light as if they were 
composed of light— and in the hush we heard high-up and far-off music— 
as or an angel’s song. 

That was a dream of the mysterious night ; but now we are broad- 
awake— and see no emblematical phantoms, but the mere sights of the 
common day. But sufficient for the day is the beauty thereof — and it in- 
spires us with affection for all beneath the skies. >Yill the whole world, 
tben, promise henceforth to love us— and we will promise henceforth to 
love the whole world ? . 

It seems the easiest of all easy things to be kind and good — and then it 
is so pleasant! 44 Self-love and social are the same,” beyond all question; 
and in that lies the nobility of our nature. The intensest feeling of Self is 
that of belonging to a brotherhood. All Selves then know they have 
Duties which are^ in truth Lin es— and Loves are Joys— whether breathed 
in ailence, or uttered in words, or embodied in actions — and if they filled 
all Life, then all Life would be good— and heaven would be no more than 
a better earth. And how may ail men go to heaven r By making for them* 
selves a heaven on earth, and thus preparing their spirits to breathe empy- 
real air, when they have dropped the duet. And how may they make for 
themselves a heaven on eat th ? By building up a happy Huuk for the 
Heart, Much, but not all— oh ! not nearly all— is in the Site. But it 
must be within the precincts ot the Holy Ground — and within hearing of 
the Waters of Life. 

Pleasures of Imagination 1 Pleasures of Memory ! Pleasures of Hope ! All 
ihrepmost delightful Poems — yet all the Thoughts and all the Feelings that 
inspired them— etherealuced — will not make— Firm ! u The. day-spring 
from on high hathVisited Us !” Blessed is he who feels the beauty and the 
glory of that on© line— nor need his heart die within him, were a voice to 
be heard at midnight saying — 44 This New-Year’s Day shall be thy last ! ** 

Singing V On© voice — one young voice — all by its sweet, sad, solitary 
self, singing a Christmas Hymn ! Listening to that music is like looking at 
the sky with all its stars! 

Was it a Spirit Y 

4< Millions of spiritual matures walk unseen* 

Sole, or responsive to each Ollier's voice, 

Hyconing their £reat Creator, " 

But that singer, like ourselves, is mortal ; and in that thought, to our hearts, 
lies the pathos of her pro vers. The angels, veiling their faces with their 
wings, sing, in their bliss, hallelujah* round the throne of heaven ; but she, 
a poor child of day, with her face veiled but with the shades of humility 
and conuiuon, while 

41 Some natural tears «be drops, but wipes them soon,”— 

allots, in her son ow, supplications to be suffered to see afar-off its everlast- 
ing gates— opening not surely for her own sake — for all of woman bora are 
sinful— and even she— lu what love calls her innocence— feels that her fallen 
being does of itself deserve but to die I The hymn is fading— and fading 
away, liker and liker an echo, and our spirit having lost it in the distance 
returns back holier to the heart-husk of Homo I 

Again 1 and with the voice of a lute, * One of old Scotland's songs so sad 
and slow!* Her k*ari U now blamelessly with things of earth. 41 Sad 
and slow F* and most purely sweet! Almost mournful although it be, H 
breathes of happiness- for the joy dearest to the soul has ever a faint 
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tinge of grief i O innocent enchantress ! thou encircles* m with wa- 
vering haae of beautiful imagery, by the spell of that voice awaking 
after a mood of awe, but for thy own delight From the long dim 
tracts of - the past come strangely-blended recognitions of woe and 
bliss, undiatmgul&hable now to our own heart— nor knows that heart if 
it be a dream of imagination or of memory. .Yet why should we won* 
der? In our happiest hours there may have been something in com* 
mon with our most sorrowful— some shade of sadness cast over them by 
a passing cloud, that now allies them in retrospect with the sombre spirit of 
grief i and in our unhapplest hours there may have been gleams of gladness, 
that seem now to give the return the calm character of peace ! Do not all 
thoughts and feelings, almost all events, seem to resemble each other— when 
they are dreamt of as all past ? All receive a sort of sanctification in the 
stillness of the time that has gone by— just like the human beings whom' 
tlmy adorned or degraded— when they too are at last buried together in the 
bosom of tbe same earth. 

We are all of us getting old — or older ; nor would we, for our own parts 
— if we could — renew our youth. Methinks the river of life is nobler as it 
nears the sea. Tne young are dancing in their skiffs on the pellucid shal- 
lows near the source on the Sacred Mountains of the Golden East. They 
whose lot it is to be in their prime, are dropping down the longerand 
wider reaches, that seem wheeling by with their silvan amphitheatres, as if 
the beauty were moving mornwards, while the voyagers are stationary 
among the shadows, or slowly descending the stream to meet the meridian 
day. Many forget 

M The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below ! ” 
and are lost in die roaring whirlpool. Under Providence we sec ourselves 
on the river expanded into a sea-like lake, or arm of the sea— and for all 
our soul has escaped and suffered, we look up to the stars in gratitude— 
and down to the stars— for the water too is full of stars as well as the sky 
— faint and dim indeed — but blended, by tbe pervading spirit of beauty, 
with the brighter and bolder luminaries reposing ou infinitude ! 

And may we even have a thought now of the labours of our leisure — of but 
small avail perhaps for others' instruction or delight, yet blameless at least 
— and not altogether without a salutary influence on our own life, thus 
sometimes saved from “ thoughts that make tbe heart sink” and to our 
own imagination enveloped in no unlovely light— such as from clear or 
clouded moon sleeps quietly or fitfully on a river seeming subdued by the 
1 alliance, and forgetful of all its own native noise. Maga surely is no ungen- 
tle Being— and her countenance at this moment wears something of the 
sweetness of Calypso's smile. We have begun again, you see, to turnover 
the leaves of old Homer. , Yet we confess it is with sadness — for Sotbeby, 
the accomplished, the kind, the good, and the venerable, is dead— and at 
tbe thought 

u Drops a sad serious tear upon our playful pen." 

Our commentaries on the Iliad were approved by bim the noblest of ail 
its translators — his praise was far pleasanter to us* than outs could be to him 
— and shall be treasured up among our most friendly remembrances 
of the gifted spirits with whom we have bold converse here below, and 
who have now gone to their reward. In the Iliad, Homer's genius was said 
by Longinus to resemble the rising-in the Odyssey, the setting sun. And 
the image is as true as it is magnificent; for who can say— when lost in, 
gazing on tbe luminary— or thinking of bim in the East or la the West, in 
which season and which region he is the more beautiful and sublime P It 1 b 
gratifying to m to know that along with us thousands have studied Homer 
—who, being no Greek scholars, had road him before With uaaroused spi* 
rifcs. Nor havewe not been cheered by tbe commendations of, not a few 

t V 11 illustrious in chuntaa! literature In all the land. Fair field* lid. 
yet before ns, and we shall take many a travel yet through the gdd*h«u»tad 
regions of obi heroic Greece. The Greek Drama 1 




Sion* kindling or expiring fbere, we shall Bud sweet relief among Mm 
shepherds of Sicliy—and with Theocritus list to them piping among the 
rocks ell a summer's day. 

Some of our friends seem to think that our articles on the Greek An- 
thology are at an end— -but it is not so ; And like a" Bush of flowers they will 
be seen brightening the bapks and braes of Spring Thanks in thousands to 
our numberless contributors won by the norel beauty of those lovely little 
poems; But oh ! would they but in their kindness wide how impossible 
*tta for us to return upon our steps, however rich the region, when so 
many sweetest spots are wooing us to their untrodden dews t Let them 
precede us as guides through the yet ujj visited scenery before us— if they 
will— or accompany us as new companions ; but pleasant aa are their 
presents, we fear we cannot accept them, when composed of the same 
flowers we ourselves have gathered, and hate wo ten into many a garland of 
no transient bloom. What has become— *it has been asked by many— of our 
promised papers upon Spencer? We have feared to enter the haunts 
of FaSry, and have remained long sitting on the edge of the Wood of Won- 
ders. Erelong we shall venture in ; but have you not been charmed with 
the Hindu Drama ? And remember though the world of poetry is hound* 
less, not so our Numbers, and that our promises nftuit wait their accomplish- 
ment in the fulness of time, which they continue to brighten as it sails by 
on dusky wings. Now and then a few of the feeble— -nay, one or two 
of the strong — long to persuade themselves that sometimes our articles are 
— too long ! So, no doubt, thinks a wren or a tom-tit, perched between an 
eagle's wings, as in high far flight he soars the sky or sweeps the sea. 
But there lies the secret of our success: avail vourselves of it all ye who 
can; but never could we have gained the, ascMtaiey it is universally ac- 
knowledged we possess over so many strong monthly competitors, and so 
swayed the mind of our country, but by such putting forth of our own 
power and that of our noble coa^jutois, without whom we could not have 
won and worn the crown ; and by the same means by which we bat e 
ascended our throne will we keep it — and seated firmly there, look gra- 
ciously around us upon the flourishing Republic of Letters. 


January — , 1834, ) 
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WHIG PROSECUTIONS OF THE PRESS* 


The Liberty of tbe Press is like the 
air we breathe— if we have it not* 
we die. The Whigs have long Jaid 
exclusive claim to the privilege of 
vindicating that noble sentiment— 
and how often on festal anniver- 
saries and commemorations have 
wide walls and lofty* roofs re- 
echoed the cheers that drowned the 
closing peroration of some speech 
worthy of modem Cicero or De- 
mosthenes, *' his arm extending 
like immortal Jove, when guilt 
bring* down the thunder.” We 
Tories — slaves* forsooth, as we were, 
as well as tyrants— dared not suffer 
such sentiment to escape our lips ; 
nay* we denied it access to our 
hearts* that would have been all 
too narrow for its reception ; and 
sought to fortify our usurped 
power over opinion, by imposing 
fetters on its greatest instrument, 
which, if left free, would have dash- 
ed us to the ground, and destroyed 
our empiry for ever*. Such has long 
been the language made use of 
against us by our enemies ; some- 
times perhaps not altogether without 
truth— but generally with entire and 
conscious falsehood* Tbe Conser- 
vatives are not now at least seeking 
to shackle the Press ; they are not 
shewing apv symptoms of fear or 
hatred of that magnificent engine^ 
they are neither themselves abusing, 
nor wishing others to abuse it; and 
for our own humble selves* prejudi-* 
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ced and bigoted as we are thought 
to be* and enthralled beyond re- 
demption, we appeal to our bitterest 
foes, if ever once, during his career, 
Christopher North hes expressed 
pleasure in the punishment of his 
political opponents by fine, and im- 
prisonment, or on any occasion, di- 
reetjy or indirectly, recommended 
it ? * 

It has been our lot t<* enjoy 
more liberty of life than millions 
of our more deserving brethren; 
and we should be miserable to think 
that we had ever shewn ingratitude 
to heaven by striving to abridge in 
others the greatest of all blessings 
—without some portion of which, in- 
deed, life itself must bo a burden. 
But all liberty is nut liberty of the 
Press. There must first be liberty * 
of thought, which is impossible m 
heads unenlightened by education; 
and there must be liberty of feeling, , 
which is impossible in hearts tyran- 
nized over by the passions. Perfect 
liberty of life may well be in a land 
where that which alone is called 
by foolish people the Liberty of the 
Press is unknown; for there may 
be thousands of the best books there, 
and there they may be daily perused 
by the people; while in countries 
where It is known, and thought to 
flourish, the worst kind of ignorance 
may be prevalent— that half-glimmer 
and half-gloom, through which no- 
thing k geen distinctly, and all oh- 
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$eeta a$sfe either increased far be- 
yond, or diminished fat below, their 
teal magnitude— so that men’s minds 
have no true and steadfast know- 
ledge, and keep perpetually fluctu- 
ating one sea of troubles. So moved, 
the 'National Will loses all its power 
and allies grandeur; and its disturb- 
ed and uncertain movements, obey- 
ing no moral and intellectual laws, 
cannot be for good. 

But to seek to control it by exter- 
nal force— by menace or infliction — 
is a vain thought at all times and 
in all places— especially so now and 
here — for knowledge henceforth 
must fee the stability of the State. 
Some protecting enactments there 
must be against popular fury; but 
the war of words is like the w ar of 
waves and winds, that will soon de- 
stroy ill* constructed and injudicious- 
ly placed embankments, but waste 
their wildness along even low and 
level shores, with * gentle places, 
bosoms, nooks and bays ’’ provided 
by gracious nature, while science 
and art assist her working for peace, 
and build up defences that the tides 
themselves obey; mounds that time 
strengthens as their * f feet beat back 
the ocean’s foamy surge.” 

True libei ty is by nature calm. 
She is not surely at all times like 
w loud -throated war.” ~* f Agitate! 
Agitate! Agitate!” that may "be in- 
deed a good w&r-ery — but society 
cannot be in a sane state, when all 
men are battling — even, aB they may 
think, for the right — for that is not 
the temper of Intellect —which, 
while St can •* ride op the whirlwind 
and direct the storm,” knows that 
its best region is a region of peace. 
Worst of all when Intellect comes to 
enjoy the tumult md turmoil which 
it has itself created, and lives rather 
to be a destroyer and d puller down 
than a guardian and a builder*up; 
when it scorns its natural and happy 
office of restoration gud renovation, 
and keeps open the wounds it has 
torn open, rather than deal gently 
with them, and « with a band of 
feeding.” 

The conduct of any Government 
* T*f punches people for die publi- 
of political opinions can be 
jpetfffed or condemned but on a 
right understanding of the danger of 
the tJind«+~<*!*d of die share 'Which 
. that Government may have had in 
creating it, The Tory Governments, 


that pro&feuted what they thought 
sedition or treason at th e commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, be- 
lieved that the existence of the mo- 
narchy was threatened ; whether right 
or wrong in the measures they pur- 
sued to quell the danger, they were 
sincere; nor are they accused fey any 
but a few stray idiots, of having 
purposely caused the danger, and 
instigated to crime the wretches 
whom they sought afterwards to 
punish. They were not revolu- 
tionists turning round on revolu- 
tionists— and dooming their follow- 
ers to imprisonment, expatriation, or 
death. The Whigs in those days 
were all for the liberty of the Press ; 
and every man who suffered by the 
law for his political sins, whether 
they were in words or in acts, was 
a 14 great patriot-hero, ill-requi* 
ted chief,” — for the truth a martyr. 
With many of the sentiments of 
the few noble and high-minded 
men of that party, we never were, 
nor* are we now, unable or unwil- 
ling to sympathize; we abhor the 
suppression, by mere pow er of the 
law, even of the pernicious exercise 
of p\\X thought; and would far rn- 

ther wither wickedness by the light- 
nings launched against it hr Intel- 
lect, the Prime Minister of Patriot- 
ism, than confine it by the lock and 
key of the Jailer, or cut it down by 
the axe, or strangle it by the cordlof 
the Kxecutiouer. 

Bur though we have always loved 
the Liberty of the Press — of the 
Periodical and Political Proas — we 
have never felt that it was so essen- 
tial to our existence as the air wo 
breathed — or that without It we 
should have died. We do not indeed 
doubt that we shouldfeoon expire in 
an exhausted air-receiver ; but mil- 
lions of human beings, as good or 
better than ourselves, have lived to 
old age, and been happy beneath the 
skies, and not under a Whig govern- 
ment Kay* the Whigs themselves 
have not died when deprived of die 
air they breathed, ana which they 
averred was necessary to their very 
existence ; but have kept bawling 
with lusty lungs, as if they would 
live to all eternity, against Tory Mi- 
nistries!, that, according to them, had 
not only corrupted, but annihilated, 
the said vital itr ; and now that they 
have become *< angels and ministers 
of grace ** themselves, they find ihat 
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they a iid all their connexions can 
live well upon the loaves and fishes, 
though unaccompanied in the de- 
voural by unmeasured draughts of 
that air which once they must have 
breathed— or, to the great loss and 
grief of the nation, forthwith died. 

The late Revolution was brought 
about in pretty much the same 
way, and by pretty much the same 
means, as any other recorded in the 
Old Almanack. The Press was not 
idle, and assuredly was free ; men, 
women, and children, were employ- 
ed in working it voluntarily night 
and day- at long hours — in the many 
factories; end when any unlucky 
operative got idle, down came on his 
head, in the heavy hand perhaps of 
the Editor of the Times, the patrio- 
tic billy-roller. The Whigs kept the 
whole ma.dilnery in oil. And they 
i nsured the m ill -owners against all 
loss by fire. 

‘‘ < i happy htatu when *ouIs tog*?ther draw; 
"NVlirn love is liberty, ami nature law’ ” 

So thought the Reformers ; and the 
country in that union, and at that 
ciij>is, disclosed a power of vitu- 
peration whn h no abuse could re- 
sist. Stones, torches, brick-bats, and 
rotten eggs, described iu the air 
figures lar more imposing than any 
mere figures ot speech; and ihetori- 
cal fiouiisl.es seemed feeble when 
brought into hourly comparison with 
“the measured tiead of marching 
men” making the ground groan 
against their oppressors, bn such 
crowds and throngs there was some- 
thing as morally as intellectually 
grand iu the Liberty of the Press — 
or rather pressure ; patriotism was 
kindled by contact; the people took 
their affairs into their own hands and 
beneath their own feet; and the world 
had only to look on and admire the 
glorious spectacle of National Rege- 
neration. A Bishop’s palace or a 
Duke’s castle, as they “ went to the 
earth,” seemed in the eyes of the 
liberators to give more smoke than 
fire, and the burning of a tow n to be 
a trifle. The storm was up— and all 
voices were privileged to growl or 
howl art 1th i turn — all' hands to threa- 
ten; the one House of Parliament 
was bought and sold, and the other 
swamped and sunk ; and the Bill of 
our rights and liberties carried, not 
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in that hole-and-corner meeting held 
in St Stephen’s Chapel, but in the 
open air — and by acclamation that 
deafened the ears even of an appro- 
ving lower heaven. 

Not a few good Whigs there were 
— and even Radicals — nay, even a 
considerable number of so-and-so 
Tories — who wished for Reform in 
the system of representation— but 
not such reforms as the multitude 
then gave us. Their desire for some 
change — more or less— was judi- 
cious, and we shall not say not found* 
ed on reason. But what could they 
do iu the midst of all that liberty of 
the Press ? The more violent, and 
utterly unprincipled Whig leaders 
preached war against all such re- 
formers — even " war to the knife ; ” 
and every man who counselled cau- 
tion and moderation, was denounced 
as a traitor or a slave. We say, ut- 
terly unpiincipled Whig leaders — 
for the measure they were finally 
forced to carry — in fear that the 
power they coveted for sake of the 
pelf it brings might after all elude 
their greedy grasp, and fall into the 
hands they hated — was not their 
measure, nor such as even their un- 
derstandings approved, but at en- 
mity even with their own convic- 
tions of what in this country ought to 
be the principle of a liberal Govern- 
ment. We say so in the belief that 
all they had been saying all their 
lives — and especially within the year 
— was not one lie ; but that even 
they — Henry Brougham in his 
strength — and Lord John Russell 
in liU weakness — were not time- 
serving and time-watching hypo- 
crites all along, and longing for the 
hour when they might apostatize in 
a magnificent or a mean ambition. 

We arc far from despairing of our 
country — even had his Majesty’s 
Solicitor-General for England not 
encouraged us to hope, by the assu- 
rance he has lately given us, in an ad- 
dress delivered to a jury, bright wiih 
the fire of freedom, that the country 
never was in so nourishing a condi- 
tion ns it is now, since it reappeared 
all glittering with green from the 
refreshment of the flood* But igno* 
raut indeed must we be of the cha- 
racter of our countrymen, if the Ra- 
dicals are to be put down by fwj®®* 
cutions against that Press, which, 
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when unehaclded, lifted up Minis- 
ters to their seats of power, and 
placed the heads of far better men 
below their hoofs. We sa y, “ when 
unshackled” — meaning unshackled 
by any rightful laws— for all such 
were abrogated by the tyrants 
who now turn to tread upon their 
slaves — and make them the victims 
of legal oppression. No prophets 
are we; but we predicted a bun- 
dled times that the Radicals — who 
were the Operatives in the revolu- 
tion — would remain true to their 
principles, and that the Whigs 
would desert theirs — for we always 
thought the Radicals tolerably ho- 
nest and the Whigs intolerably dis- 
honest — that the Radicals were ig- 
norantly (we speak of them as a 
body) striving for their imagined 
rights and the rights of the poor — 
that the Whigs were knowingly ( we 
speak of them as a body) striving for 
the possession of wrongful power, 
and the privileges of the rich, which 
they saw they could hold through 
the new charter by a different tenure, 
without caring afterwards a farthing, 
a feather, or a straw, for the dupes 
and instruments of their dark de- 
signs, which, though palpably of the 
most selfish kind— party and personal 
— they had the audacity to declare, 
and the cunning to make the mon- 
strous declaration be credited, were 
all animated solely by a devoted love 
of the liberties of the people, high pa- 
triotism, pure philanthropy, liberal 
philosophy, and true religion. 

We took such share in hie debate 
as we supposed we were entitled to 
take-- suck as was suitable to our 
situation of private citizens wishing 
to say their say, through the Press, 
on the demerits of the great measure. 
We never chanced to see any refuta- 
tion of our aepezsionH on the Hill; 
but we see every day new fulfil- 
ments of our predictions of its re- 
sults. And here we now have the 
Whig Government, composed of men, 
or by men supported, who encou- 
raged, both by precept and example, 
the people to hold all law at defi- 
ance, and to wrest their rights, in the 
face of all law, from the clutch of a 
tyrannical oligarchy— now prosecu- 
ting for sedition their former friends 
mi allies for the self-same sedi- 
tion— but under every palliating cir- 


cumstance that can be imagined— of 
which reforming Lords and Com- 
moners of high repute had vaunted 
themselves nobly guilty, and by which 
they had clenched their claims to the 
character of year ouly patriots. 

The Solicitor-General addressed 
the Jury. l< This was an information 
filed against the defendants, proprie- 
tor and printer of The True $un t 
for the publication in that paper of 
two malicious and seditious libels, 
in which the people of this country 
wer< colled upon to ret, id the payment 
of the awssed lures ; and also, for a 
libel tending tit bnng the Howie of 
Common* into contempt with the pro* 
ph of this not w /” If the Solicitor- 
General’s features did not sutler 
and shew a severe twinge, as he ut- 
tered these words, he must he a con- 
summate master of face. And a con- 
summate master of face ho undoubt- 
edly is, to have been able to utter 
at all the words that followed that 
indirect announcement of Ids reve- 
rential regaid for the political cha- 
racter of Earl Fitzwilliam. “ This 
prosecution, gentlemen, involves no 
question with respect to the free 
discussion of public affairs— it in- 
volves no question in which the Li- 
berty of the Press of this country 
may be supposed to be concerned.” 
Perhaps not; but it imolves many 
questions in which the poliiual — 
why not say the pergonal —charac- 
ter of all his Majesty's Ministers 
" may be Mjppo»<»(J to* he concern- 
ed;” and its effect does not at first 
sight appear to resemble white- 
washing— so much as the slain of 
dirty ochre, laid on thick by the 
dull, not dashing hand of a well paid 
dauber. What man, who was not an 
enemy of his country, and desei ving 
of «e tore punishment, would either 
openly advise, or covertly suggest 
opposition to the. Laws? But bear 
the Solicitor-General— for he alone 
can do justice to such a theme— 
aud as we listen to his eloquence, 
Mr William Brougham sinks from 
a tenth into a twentieth-rate orator. 

“ Now, gentlemen of the jury, if those 
laws are unjust and oppressive, you 
and the publishers of this seditious 
libel well know that there is a legi- 
timate mode of getting rid of them, 
by petitions to the legislature to 
that effect; and if the legislature, dls- 
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regarded the petitions of the people, Commons ; let those libellous lurai- 
both they and you are aware that his naries ‘ flare up’ as they will with 
Majesty may be petitioned to dis- angry light against the Palladium of 
solve the Parliament; and then the our liberties. It is no wooden- horse 
people, having the choice of their — nor yet in it full ot armed men — to 
representatives, would no doubt be set on fire and consumed to ashes 
elect those who would accede to by any Sun, even with the aid of a 
their wishes. More than thi.s, if his burning mirror to concentrate into 
Majesty thought proper not to ao one focus all the destructive rays of 
cord the petition of the people by a heaven. But here is the libel, 
dissolution of Parliament, the time, “ It (meaning the House of Com* 
you are aware, is not far distant noons) stands in all its unseemliness 
when the present Parliament must before us, right in our path, shock* 
dissolve of itself, and then the peo- ing us with its disgusting and loath- 
pie could select represontati res who some brutality of aspect, and resol* 
would not disregard their just do- vod not to craw 1 mi inch out of our 
mantis, and which, I maintain, it is way. We must make it, it must 
the houuden duty of the represen- move forward — the hideous thing 
tatives of the people not to do. In cannot bo suftcred to squat where it 
instituting this prosecution, gentle- does. If we cannot stir it, we must 
men of the jury, we feel that we leap over it at all hazards We can- 
hate doue nothing but what our not stand here looking at it day after 
duty imperatively demanded from day — the sight is too sickening — the 
Us. We complain that this pu blica- creature is too venomous, its atti- 
tion uiuhsguiscdly exhorts the peo- tude is too revolting!}* ugly ; neither 
pie to open violation of the law — can we defend the precipice which 
that there is not an attempt made in we have scaled, and sink again into 
it to discuss the justice or in jus- the plough of despondency. No, we 
tice of the taxes which the people must goon at any rate, or t>e starved, 
are called on to resist, but that it se- W ell then, we have tried all ordi- 
ditiously incites them to an illegal nary means— we have soothed and 
resistance, by physical force.” nut implored — tve must now employ 
let us take a look at this seditious threats, as we have before with buc- 
libel, against which is charged cess ; and if threats operate no better 

the shocking dime “of having a than smiles and fair words, we must 
tendenrj t»> Inins? flu* House of put these same threats into force* 
Commons into contempt with the But how !’*— how V Wo will see how. 
people of this country.” What ! * * * * * 

A Reformed Hou-e of Commons “The majority of last night has 
brought into contempt, with a nation decided that the rich shall not be 
of free men who, no longer ago than taxed according to their means, and 
when their old shoes were new, that the poor shall continue to be 
were, in the Solicitor-General's opi- taxed beyond theirs. It has decided 
nion, and in the opinion of all his that the amount which every man is 
Majesty’s Ministers, little better called upon to pay to Government 
than a nation of slates! A breath shall not be regulated according to 
of air in a still summer evening has his property. Wh«t then remains to 
“a tendency” to blow down York be done? "The House has rescinded 
Minster. So has the Tnu Sin to its own resolution of Friday, ihti 
melt the House of Commons into people must rescind the resolution 
muddy water. But if it be indeed of the House of Thursday — they 
such ii House of Commons as_ must refuse to pay what they can 
its members and admirers declare only pay at the expense of their com- 
it to be, it will be proof against mon ruin. The refusal to pay taxes 
the hottest beams shot by the True a few months ago re- seated the 
Sun in the fiercest of his dog-days, wretched Whigs in power— a *ec<ma 
We defy both the Tm* Sun and the refusal will unseat them. The Whig 
Sun, even with their united lustre, Government has taken the advantage 
to bring either the House of Com- of such a step; let it take the adverse 
nions, or any other house, that Is consequences of it. Let the 
not contemptible, into contempt for once avail themselves of the ex- 
Nobody can despise the House of ample of a Lord. Let them iook ior 
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precedents in an emergency even 
among the Peerage. Let them do as 
Lord Milton did, and resist the tax- 
gatherer; and above all things let 
the men of the metropolis be the first 
to follow the aristocratic example, 
by refusing to submit longer to the 
infamous inequality and injustice of 
the House ana Window Taxes. The 
Ministers themselves hate denoun- 
ced these taxes— let the people quiet- 
ly proceed to extinguish them, and 
they will. Peer sign inn. Several pri- 
vate meetings have been held in 
different parts of the metropolis, by 
the tradesmen and householders, on 
the subject of tlie house and win- 
dow duties, which were attended by 
several brokers ; each of the parish- 
ioners spoke with a firm determina- 
tion to resist those oppressive taxes 
for the future. The tax-gatherer, 
they said, might seize for them, but 
the brokers assured the inhabitants 
that they would neither seize any 
goods for such taxes, nor would they 
purchase goods so seized. Yester- 
day afternoon, Mr Philips, a broker, 
in the Broadway, Westminster, ex- 
hibited the following placard at the 
door of his shop : — ‘ Take notice, that 
the proprietor of this shop will not 
distrain for tire house ami window 
duties, nor will he purchase any 
goods that are seized for the said 
taxes; neither will any of those op- 
pressive taxes be paid for this house 
in future.’ A similar notice was aKo 
exhibited at a broker’s shop in York 
Street, Westminster. c Duli riot de- 
vice by coldness and delay.’ Follow 
up the resolution, and let the Whigs 
learn that wisdom which crieth out 
to them in the streets. Let the me- 
tropolis ‘stop the supplies.’ Let it 
pass, by the act of its moral will and 
energy, ‘a coercive measure’ that 
shall compel the Parliament to re- 
present, and not resist, the mind and 
spirit of the people.” 

We cannot say that we think this 
by any means a flattering picture of 
Parliament, yet such is the diver- 
sity of opinions and tastes among 
men, that while many may think it a 
strong coarse likeness, as many may 
think It feeble and not characteristic, 
and many more or fewer no likeness 
mail. For our own parts we are not 
entitled to judge of the likeness, for 
we never saw the present Parlia- 
ment; and know nothing about it 


but what we have noticed respecting 
its proceedings in the newspapers— 
ana O’Connell says the Reporters 
are not true men. The Solicitor- 
General is surely as good a portrait 
and historical painter as the gentle- 
man called the Tf tic Sun; and the 
public may be safely defied to say 
which is the pictured semblance of 
the real Simon Pure. Simon has sat 
to the Solicitor in every possible 
posture and attitude, and with all 
varieties of countenance; to the 
True Sun he has but occasionally 
exhibited himself for an hour at a 
time, and, as it has happened, always 
in a strange humour, and an odd 
mood, sufficient to perplex the lumi- 
nary, who has not as yet chanced to 
look in upon the original hi a happy 
moment, so as to behold him — wo 
had almost said in puris nattu'ahhm -- 
but we meau in his more delightful 
and endearing characteristics. Two 
years ago or so, the Solicitor— -he 
may recollect — was just as unfortu- 
nate — and painted such a picture of 
the present Parliament’s predeces- 
sor, that he had absolutely at one and 
the same time a strong look of Cali- 
ula, Heliogabalu*, Barharon.-a, Blue- 
eard, Jack-the-Giant Killer, Punch, 
Mr Merriuian, a vulture, a i ampin*, 
and a corpse. True he was not 
sitting at the time and unreasonable, 
would it have been to expect he 
should ; for he had just died-- been 
dissolved— and was laid out im bu- 
rial. Still, though defunct, he was 
the Rnme Parliament he had betn 
when alive; and to our simple and 

unsophisticated mind, it is to the full 
as atrocious to libel the dead as the 
living, or even the dead-alive. Wo 
cannot look on the circumstance the 
Solicitor-General meutions as the 
great aggravation of the Tea Sun'* 
offence in the light of any aggravation 
at all— though it subjects the Tntt 
Sun to temporary obscuration — 
not we hope to a total eclipse. 
<( The Parliament was hitting at if a 
time; and in mg opinion a PARLIA- 
MENT COMPOSED OF MORE HONOUR- 
ABLE MEN, AND ONE MORE CONSONAN V 
TO Tin; WISHES OP THE PEOPLE, A.Ni) 
MORE TRULY THEIR REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, tea* not sitting at mu/ for m n 

time • ” And yet he tells the Jury that 
people who are dissatisfied with it 
ought to petition his Majesty to dis- 
solve it! And that he whose wri- 
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tings have a tendency to bring it into 
contempt should be fined and im- 
prisoned ! And th at the assessed taxes 
are the best taxes ever imposed, 
and universal favourites — especially 
with the poorer sou of people and 
the middle classes — whatever the 
nobles and the millionaries may say 
against their unequal distribution ! 
All this he must mean — though be 
does not say it in (of idem verbis ; for 
how could a Pailiament so com- 
posed of honourable men, and so 
consonant to the wishes of the peo- 
ple, impose tnxos on them which, at 
a blink of the True Sun, the people 
would rise up to put an end to, 
as well as an end to the House of 
Commons that had equitably in- 
dulged them with such a blessing— 
a blessing not fleeting as are, alas ! 
all other earthly enjoyments, but 
permanent, and secure, as it would 
seem, from any commutation that 
might serve to lighten the delightful 
burden \ 

The advice given by the Tntc Sun 
js rash and wrong, and altogether 
indefensible ; but we do not be- 
lieve. that he who gave it meant to 
recommend— as the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral said —the employment of physi- 
cal force. Had he hinted — nay, 
plainly advised the use of it, he 
would have, been doing no more 
than was done by some men now 
held in high honour by his prosecu- 
tors. The truth is, that Mr Bell, or 
the writer ot the article, whoever he 
may be, knows that the people could 
not he now roused by any “ thun- 
der” of his to attempt any thing half 
ho foolish as physical force. The 
time for that is a little gone by; the 
Whig Reformers have got in ; and 
threats of physical force— manifest 
or obscure — served their purpose 
who formerly encouraged them — 
and alarmed, it is said, even Welling- 
ton, who was shocked to think for a 
moment that there might be a neces- 
sity — in the last extremity — to shed 
the blood of the misguided and re- 
bellious people. Rather than that 
(hot should be— for had there been a 
conflict of that kind, blood would 
have flowed in torrents— the Con- 
servatives— the Tories would have 
ceased to oppose even a more de- 
formed monster than the Bill. The 
Whigs knew the humanity of the true 
friends of the people j and there- 


fore scrupled not to excite the people 
to a madness which would have im- 
pelled them even upon the bayonets 
that no Tory government would have 
suffered to draw their blood. In cha- 
rity we must believe that such was 
the Whig policy ; for otherwise they 
must have been more cruel, though 
Jess cowardly, than we, who despise 
far more than we hate them, can 
ever be brought to think them by the 
Radicals whom they have outraged 
and enraged — and to whom they 
would fain deny even the light of 
the Sun — nay, have they not con- 
demned the Sun himself to be hid- 
den in his vacant intersolar cave 'i 

The True Sun was fortunate, in its 
defenders — Sergeant Talfourd and 
Mr Kelly- ( Mr Bell was his own ad- 
vocate ;) and beside theirs, flowing 
full between hank and brae, the So- 
licitor’s speeches look as silly as a 
couple of buckets passing each 
other on their way down and up 
what was once a draw-well. Each 
on its reascent seems emptier than 
the other, and than itself before it 
went down ; and you wonder what 
can have happened to the water, 
Sergeant Talfourd seemstohavebeen 
an enthusiastic and imaginative re- 
former, and to have hailed the 
Bill as the herald of the millennium. 
We envy him even the memory of 
the dream he so eloquently de- 
scribes; while we sympathize with 
the disappointment he must have 
experienced on awakening in “ the 
light of common day.” He speaks 
well of the intellect and imagination 
that within the last half century 
hate glorified our land. But we 
cau not hold with him, that they were 
horn of the great French Revolu- 
tion, much less that they gave birth 
to the u late great measure.” Be that 
as it may, here is some true elo- 
quence ; and the argument it enve- 
lopes in a shining garb, puts to shame 
and shiver the naked impotence of 
the Solicitor’s, and shews up to a 
nation’s scorn the abject meanness 
of this tyrannical prosecution. 

“ Before 1 come to the considera- 
tion of the paragraphs which arc im- 
mediately the subject of the Attor- 
ney-General's Information, it is right 
I should call your attention to the 
circumstances under which these 
paragraphs were published, and the 
state or feeling which prevailed at 
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the time; to the condition of our 
moral and intellectual atmosphere 
at the period when the defendants 
were prompted to write them, and 
they were sent iuto the world, You 
know, gentlemen, whether you par- 
ticipated in those feelings or not; 
you know for how many years the 
fond and earnest hopes of the enthu- 
siast! c and the \ ouug had been ex- 
cited in the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform ; you know how many splen- 
did promises had been held out, how 
many young imaginations had been 
lighted up and enkindled, how many 
fond wishes and fervent prayers had 
been called forth for the success of 
a cause which was to reconcile all 
anomalies, which was to remove all 
causes of just complaint, and which 
was to give to the mind and the 
genius of this great country a fit 
representative in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. You will re* 
collect by what energies the accom- 
plishment of that purpose was ob- 
tained ; you will recollect by what 
power the momentary defeat of that 
object was swayed back ; and you 
will not forget the consummation of 
those expectations which followed 
it, and in which all those fond and 
earnest hopes, all those yearnings of 
young and affectionate hearts, all 
those wishes which grave politicians 
had been incited to indulge — (and 
you cannot forget byte/wm, although 
they seem to have forgotten it)— 
when all those bright prospects ap- 
pear to have been realized, and 
when the great cause of liberty and 
peace, and truth, was about to be- 
gin ! It was not unnatural, perhaps, 
under these circumstances, prompt- 
ed and impelled as the public mind 
had been, that some extravagant ex- 
pectations should be formed with 
respect to that assembly which was 
to be collected for the purpose of 
representing for the first time— not 
the great families, not the great in- 
terests, hut the i/ it nib rt of the 
country — .of the Shakspearcs, the 
Bacons, the Miltons, of all the great 
and stirring minds, in remembering 
Whom we feU, the humblest of us, 
that we had a great ancestry, that w© 
ftfe sprung from earth’s best blood, 
that we have their triumphant force 
to uphold and sustain us in our 
course, aud bright example* which 
the highest may be delighted to fol- 


low. Gentlemen, it was not unreason- 
able, merely look mg abroad at the age, 
considering what the awakened mind 
of tins country was, that great expec- 
tations should be formed — formed 
not only through the instrumentality 
of these accusers of to-day, for not 
only through their instrumentality 
had knowledge been diffused and 
spread abroad in the hands of the 
poor and the humble ; not only had 
the might which slumbered in the 
peasant’s heart been awakened ; not 
only had there been an entirely new 
state and condition of things in the 
great mass of the people ; but this al- 
so had been an afire in which the 
gvea; and predominant genius of the 
country had also been awakened up 
from its long slumber, and the long 
sealed fountains of silent genius had 
been broken open. Is it possible to 
look abroad, and see an age of lite- 
rature inferior to none since the 
days of Elizabeth — is it possible to 
Hee the energies which have been 
developed, and the glorious tri- 
umphs of the imagination which 
have been achieved, the eloquence, 
the pathos, and the grandeur and 
the beauty which have been upturn- 
ed in this conflict of opinions — is it 
possible to look at genius, which has 
shed its light on the lowest condi- 
tions, which has traced out the ema- 
nation of the world without from the 
world within us, and has shewn us 
that every thing around and about 
us is inseparably connected with the 
spirit of truth and good — is it pos- 
sible, 1 say, for a mau to find himself 
in an age like this, and not expect 
there should be a reflection of it in 
that House, which was for the first 
time to represent it — to adopt a me- 
taphor of Shakspeare, as * A gate of 
steel fronting the sun, receiving and 
rendering back its figure and its 
heat?’ f need not advert to the 
consummation which followed. 1 
grant that, looking at human nature 
as it is, and the imperfections which 
necessarily attend it, it was hardly 
to be hoped, under any circumstan- 
ces, that expectations so high should 
be realized, but they were those 
which that great party had been 
perpetually awakening, ’they were 
hopes which their genius had awa- 
kened and fostered; it was a con- 
summation which their power hud 
achieved, and, at least, it was nos for 
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them, one should think, to complain 
much if there was a fearful reaction, 
if there was great dissatisfaction 
when this consummation was achie- 
ved, and if the long lingering hope 
found itself, at least for a time, bit- 
terly disappointed. Gentlemen, it 
was in particular hoped and believed 
that the reformed House of Com- 
mons would have a sympathy, a 
more pervading, more grasping, a 
more extending and nearer sympa- 
thy, with the immediate wants and 
necessities, with the claims and in- 
terests of the humble ami the poor. 
It was hoped, if there was an object, 
they would instantly and gladly 
seize upon and grasp it, and that 
that object would be the equaliza- 
tion of the burdens which had been 
borue so patiently ; that the great 
object would be to reduce those 
practical and immediate grievances; 
and even if that were unreasonable 
to hope for, at least it would be ex- 
pected that indulgence might be 
shewn to those w ho found the door 
of hope shut against them — wiio had 
borne the disappointment of twenty 
years — who were complaining of 
ruined hopes, and the seemingly 
broken promises which had invoked 
them — who felt the pressure of mi- 
sery just as great as ever, and who 
fell that perhaps all the sympathy 
which the honest supporters of 
power had been willing to express 
they did not feel for them.” 

Why, Sergeant Talfout d's picture of 
the Commons’ House is to our mind 
more painful than even Mr Bell’s ; 
and how comes it not to contain 
troops of those resplendent children 
of Genius and of Wisdom, on whom 
he has pronounced so fine an eulogy V 
At the dawn of the New Era, where 
and why linger afar off the radiant 
Sons of the Morning V How is it that 
the People look there — the humblo to- 
wards the high — for the friends of the 
Poor, and find them not — and keep 
hearkening in angry grief to *the 
vain hubbub V What men has the Re- 
volution cast up from darkness into 
light? We too have had- and still 
have — out hopes and fancies — and 
day-dreams — and visions — mid some 
of them have been 'realized — as if 
Imagination had changed her own 
aerial creatures into life, and filled 
their veins with human blood, and 
shaped their forme to a statelier grace. 


and tinged their features with a 
brighter beauty than ever could have 
belonged to phantoms fancy- bred, 
and in the fancy buried. Truth — 
Justice — and Mercy ! Faith — Hope 
—and Charily I Are ye the Powers 
that have descended from Heaven to 
bless us in our regeneration ? 

But we are waxing wroth— and 
turn, for some of his good temper, 
to Sergeant Talfourd. 

“ Gentlemen, it was under circum- 
stances of this kind these articles 
were published, which the Attorney- 
General had thought fit to make the 
subject of prosecution to-day; and 
now let us sec calmly and dispassion- 
ately what they are. Gentlemen, the 
first of these publications appeared 
in the ‘True Sun* on the evening 
of the 1st of May, and I suppose I 
am not incorrect when 1 follow my 
fiiend, the Solicitor-General, in his 
own statement, that this was at a 
time when the House of Commons 
had, on one occasion, voted for the 
repeal of the malt tax, and on a sub- 
sequent occasion had negatived that 
resolution. Now, Gentlemen, it is 
not for me to say it was not right and 
just and wise for the same House of 
Commons on one night to vote for 
the repeal of a great burden pressing 
on the agriculture of the country — 
a burden which was felt in the low- 
est and humblest and most distant 
cottage, arid then at the instance of 
those who had been,— I was going to 
say' the feed advocates of the people 
— they have been richly feed in their 
confidence, their love, and regard, — 
to come to implore the rescinding of 
that vote on another night, and that a 
few short days afterwards the same 
just and wise and Reformed House 
‘should do it It might he just and 
right and wise that they should so 
vote ; but in the name of all that is 
human, in the name of all that is just, 
is it just in them now, was it just in 
them at tlmt time, to follow with cri- 
tical accuracy the expression of the 
disappointment and sorrow which 
the victims of that vote might feel ! 
Should they have no indulgence for 
the faults of humanity, when they, 
the great assembly of the people, its 
congregated and representative wis- 
dom, had shewn such human weak- 
ness and inconsistency ? Was it 
merely because in the present caae 
disappointment had been somewhat 
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strongly expressed, that this infor- 
mation ex officio was filed which they 
dared not trust to a grand jury ? Or 
was it because the article in question 
had really a dangerous tendency r 
He would entreat the jury calmly 
and dispassionately to look at those 
paragraphs, and see whether they had 
any such tendency as was imputed 
to them.” The J earned Sergeant then 
proceeded to comment on the diffe- 
rent passages of the “ liber* with a 
masterly power of eloquence and 
sarcasm. It was difficult at times to 
subdue the strong feeling he excited 
through the Court. “ His learned 
friend (the Solicitor-General) had 
most disingenuously taken advantage 
of a single word in the article, and 
said it was an attempt to excite 
the people to use physical force; 
whereas, in truth, it had no such 
tendency, and such an object was 
evidently not aimed at. The ar- 
ticle began with reference to that 
vote of the House of Commons, and 
he should observe with respect to the 
gentlemen who were charged as de- 
fendants on this record, and to 
whom criminality was imputed, 
that their Paper had existed but 
a short time, and whatever might 
be thought of their political opi- 
nions, they had pursued a straight- 
forward, manly, and consistent 
course ; they had not pandered 
to any party in power, although 
they have been bitterly persecuted 
by those who pretended to be the 
friends of the people. * The whole 
tendency of the articles in this paper 
was to make the people orderly, 
good members of society; and it 
would be seen that among the arti- 
cles would be found some of the 
moat beautiful and brilliant effusions 
of literature. He mentioned this to 
shew that the defendants were not 
among those who sought to destroy 
the framework of society, and to 
riot in confusion and desolation. 
They were sensibly alive to the be- 
nefits of society — th**y administered 
to its arts — they keenly enjoyed its 
refinements and its elegancies, and 
it was their object to extend the en- 
joyment of them as widely as pos- 
sible* He would pass over the de- 
scription of the House of Commons 
in the article, nor should he allude 
to Mr Burke’s description of another 
House of Commons in his time, and 


of which no notice was taken by tbe 
government of the day, but leave it 
to the reformed House of Common® 
to take advantage of the attack made 
upon them as they had done, though, 
but for attacks of tenfold bitterness 
made on their predecessors, they 
would not be where they now were. 
His learned friend, the Solicitor- 
General, had most disingenuously 
taken advantage of a bingle word in 
the article, and said that it was an 
attempt to excite the people to use 
physical force ; but if the present 
government were really the friends 
of the people— if their power had its 
foundation in the affections of the 
people — they need not fear an at- 
tack ten time* stronger. The article 
referred to the repeal of the malt tax, 
aud called upon the people to agi- 
tate constitutionally ; and yet here 
was a House of Commons, springing 
out of that very agitation of the peo- 
ple, which now sought to punish this 
Paper/’ 

Mr Kelly is justly esteemed a 
most judicious as well as powerful 
pleader, and he puts certain cases 
to the Jury, saus fear of the Solici- 
tor's reply, with a courage that 
might have seemed to border upon 
rashness, were it not that a bad 
cause generally makes its supporter 
a coward, till the once tat L- wag- 
ing tongue is seen rathe** than 
card, laboriously stuttei ing towards 
the receding close of an unhappy 
speech. So is it with the Solicitor. 
“ My learned friend,” sav* Mr 
Kelly, “ has stated that he would 
not hesitate to prosecute Lord Mil- 
ton, or any other person, who pub- 
lished or uttered matter like that 
forming the ground of this publica- 
tion/’ We hate to say what might 
seem to be uncivil ; but you must 
excuse us, Mr Solicitor, for avow- 
ing our inability to bolt that boun- 
cer. You durst not have indicted 
that Lord or Earl for your ears. But 
as “ the wish is parent of die 
thought,” there could have been no 
thought of such a proceeding if mi ; 
and now the Whig nobility, niggards 
as some of them are, (not Earl Fitz- 
william,) have not the same tempta- 
tion they had to stop the supplies, 
and are patriotic enough to desire 
that the poor should pay all manner 
of taxes. Cannot the poor petition ? 
“My learned friend, as J before »ta* 
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ted, has said that he would not hesi- 
tate to prosecute Lord Milton, or 
any other person, who published or 
uttered matter like that forming the 
ground of this prosecution. Let us 
suppose that at such a time of excite- 
ment as the one already referred to, 
a man of high rank and distinguish- 
ed station, and a known supporter 
of the Government of the country, 
were charged with the matter which 
appears in this publication. Let me 
suppose that that which has been 
not improperly described as the 
leadiug Journal of Europe — a Jour- 
nal before whose power Kings and 
governments have quailed, and one 
which has an almost unbounded cir- 
culation throughout England, Eu- 
rope, and the civilized world — sup- 
pose, 1 say, such a Paper as that had 
published such a paragraph as the 
following : — 

* 1 It may not he generally known, 
that during the late crisis, one per- 
son, and that one of station and rank, 
was ready to set a patriotic example 
in resisting a Government opposed 
to the just rights of the people. 
When a tax* gatherer called on Lord 
Milton last week, he requested the 
tax-gatherer to call again, because 
he was not sure that circumstances 
might, not arise which might make 
it accessary for him to resist pay- 
ment * 

" Now, here is an act” (continued 
the learned counsel) “ done by the 
Times Newspaper — the Turns holds 
up the ‘patriotic example* of the 
nobleman in question. My learned 
friend calls on you to deal with 
this prosecution by what he says, 
and he says that he would prosecute 
Mich a publication. Who was the 
Solicitor and Attorney* General when 
this paragraph appeared in a Jour- 
nal, the influence of which is as one 
to a million compared with that of 
the Paper now under prosecution ? 
Do not, 1 pray you, suppose that I 
blame the Solicitor-General person- 
ally, for supporting this most base 
and cowardly prosecution. Coward- 
ly it is- -and you shall hear why. 
Gentlemen, if there were a paper of 
transcendent importance and irresis- 
tible power which published such 
an article as that I have read to you, 
and commended the conduct of the 
individual mentioned as being * a 
patriotic example of resistance to a 


Government opposed to the rights of 
the people/ why did not the Attor- 
ney-General (now not here) who 
was then Solicitor-General, prose- 
cute that paper ? Why did not 
the Government prosecute that 
paper ? Because they dared uot, 
not for their lives, or their places 
— which they value more, or as 
much. (Laughter.) They dared 
not prosecute. They certainly, ac- 
cording to their own statement, 
would have a right to complain of 
the conduct of the noble individual 
alluded to, but then he had at that 
time six votes in the House at the 
service of the Government. Have 
I not a right then, gentlemen, to say 
that this' is a moat cowardly and 
base prosecution ? ” 

Here follows (taken from the 
Morning Post) some amusing read- 
ing to a Whig Solicitor conducting 
the prosecution of an old brother Re- 
former, for words having a tendency 
to excite the people to disregard 
the laws, and despise the United 
Wisdom. 

“ The people call throughout 
the United Kingdom for a full, 
prompt, and final reform of the 
House of Commons. Their plain 
sense tells them that they have not 
now a representative Government in 
any thing but name ; that under the 
present system the Press and the 
Habeas Corpus Act are their only 
guarantees for the undisturbed en- 
joyment of the rights of person and 
property ; and that, with a borough 
Parliament, rendered desperate by cm 
exposure of it $ v tees, and by a pro* 
greasier abridgement of its opportuni- 
ties of plunder, no man can tell how 
soon a regular warfare may he com- 
menced against the two great bul- 
warks of English liberty.”— ( Times, 
Aprils, l&ii.) 

” The people of England say that 
they are trampled upon bv mock 
legislators, whom they have not ap- 
pointed to make laws for them, and 
plundered by harpies , whom they have 
not authorized to take their money, 
and that such things ought to exist 
no longer. The Peers assert by their 
vote that if is lawful for the people of 
England to be so trampled upon and 
phindm j d”~( Times, Oct 10, 1031.) 

* Could any, besides Ministers 
known to the Constitution, be sad- 
dled in law with that responsibility 
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which, in a moral point of view, be* 
longs to them, the list of pernicious 
advisers would affect a grave Eng* 
lish auditor with melancholy, a live- 
ly one with laughter, and both with 
immeasurable scorn. Men of native 
birth, whom the country has right- 
eously discarded — foreign women , 
whom it mot/ too cosily hove adopttd 
— and others, whose presumptuous 
impertinence is screened from repri- 
mand by the sacred offices and mis- 
sions with which these dames have 
been associated— -audi might proba- 
bly be found to swell the obnoxious 
catalogue of intruders between a 
British King and people.” — (Times, 
Mag 10, 18112.) 

u The Anti-Reformers will soon 
be taught by severe chastisement, 
that the only real force which can be 
brought to bear upon this vast ques- 
tion of national interest is in the 
people, and in them alone. If, under 
the direct injunctions t»f their con- 
stituents, the House of Commons 
stop the supplies, where stands the 
Tory Got eminent r If the shrewd 
and resolute people of this country, 
combining for th** enxutfon of that 
scheme of pawn re sofa tier which in 
Ireland has baffled all the dexterity 
of the law*, should rtf one to poo tores, 
where, wc repeat, would be the Oon- 
servati ve Government V '* — ( Tinted, 
May 1 1, 1832.) 

The accounts from every quar- 
ter of England are awful. Birming- 
ham refuses to pay taxes; Man- 
chester refuses to pay taxes ; WeNt- 
ininster and London, there is reason 
to believe, will not pay taxes until 
the Reform Bill is passed. But will 
this dry rot in the foundation of all 
Government — this famine of the 
Sfate — be confined to the above three 
Spots, however great and popular ? 
Ttf o,iinquestionabiy ; for the sentiment 
is everywhere, the oOlir/odon to mm- 
j agmrrd is fit/ throughout tin htufdom, 
by n Inept mo /or d tj of men of off ronhs, 
as Till: MOST sacked of POIITICAL 
duties.” — ( Thru s y JShpj 12, 1 K>2. ) 

w If the answer be unfat Durable, 
the struggle against our liberties will 
have commenced, and Arthur Duke 
of Wellington had better* look to 
consequences. His Grace is as well 
acquainted with the feeling of this 
country as he is with that of the 
Chinese or Japanese. He prepares 
to moot it by coercive laws and po- 


licy ; but what is that law worth which 
is universally odious to a mighty na- 
tion ? And what sort of Legislature 
will pass such laws ? A minority of 
the House of Commons. But oppres- 
sive and revolting laws must be en- 
forced by violence ; there is no other 
method. It is not, then, the people’s 
Bill, but the people's butcher//. This 
is to be our prospect, is it? If so, 
may the right hand of every free 
Englishman perish from his body if 
he do not himself his children , and 
country, right upon the head of tht mur- 
derer'* — (Times, Mug 17 , 1832 .) 
These quotations, and ten thousand 
others as seditious, and far more so, 
that might be taken from the Times, 
and from one and all of the chief 
champions of the people’s own bill, 
the Examiner, Spectator, Sun, Globe, 
&c., might well stare Sir James 
Campbell out of countenance, even 
were it composed of the metal of the 
most vulgar coin. Hear Mr Kelly. 

The prosecution, 1 again say, was 
cowardly, because they allowed an- 
other papci, which bad also offended, 
to pass unpunished, under the cir- 
cumstances which I have stated. 
They dared not prosecute particular 
persons and bodies, but they dared 
attack this paper. This will be- 
come matter of history. Jt will go 
down to posteiity, that a nobleman, 
a great friend of the Government of 
the day, did counsel the people to 
insist the payment of the assessed 
taxes. It will also be matter of his- 
tory, that when the nobleman in 
question was afterwards called on, in 
bis place in the House of Commons, 
to declare the truth or falsehood of 
the statement made respecting him, 
that nobleman answered, * Certain- 
ly, it i« true.’ It will be added, that 
this declaration was made in the 
presence of many of the Cabinet 
Ministers and of the Attorney and 
Solicitor- General of the day — that 
the individual passed unpunished, 
he having since become a Peer and 
a supporter of the Government — 
that his advice passed unnoticed; 
but that when the saute course was 
advocated by a papeT, not so influ- 
ential as the one which had before 
passed unpunished, the paper was 
rosecuted — that the case was 
rought before a jury of England, 

and that a jury of England 

Gcxttletocn, it will remain for you 
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to fill up the sentence !” The learned 
counsel continued — “ Let me again 
beg you to understand, that 1 do not 
attempt to justify the guilt of one 
man by the guilt of another, but 1 
say distinctly, that when a prosecu- 
tor has admitted one man to be in- 
nocent of an offence, he cannot call 
for a sentence of guilty against an- 
other for a precisely similar offence. 
1 need hardly mention the fact, that 
the noble individual in question, 
from hia peculiar political situation, 
could hardly be supposed not to 
know what was the law on the sub- 
ject, and yet, although it appeared in 
all the newspapers of the day, not 
one of those papers was charged 
with the intention of exciting rebel- 
lion, and of subvening the laws and 
constitution of the kingdom. N*»! 
in fact it was thus. So long as any 
measure is to be pa-sod which will 
be for the interest of the Government 
— then take any measures you will 
—call public meetings — talk to your 
constituents how you will— do what 
you will — you are perfectly safe! 
But as soon as any measure is 
brought forward a'ja<nst the sup- 
posed inteieats of Government; then, 
although the taxes may be ruinous, 
spreading misery and devastation 
among the poorer classes in the me- 
tropolis, when such acts are sup- 
posed to be obnoxious because they 
tend to oblige the Government to put 
a tax on corn, or to do any other 
thing which may happen to be 
against their temporary interests ; 
then, 1 say, take care that you are 
not brought forward as a criminal, 
charged with being guilty of an at- 
tempt to overturn the constitution 
and laws of the country, and to ex- 
cite the people to resist the payment 
of the assessed taxes! 1 will pass 
over a hundred examples, wherein 
the same language has been used as 
that now under prosecution. I could 
cite them, but it will not be neces- 
sary. J have now railed your atten- 
tion to the main features of this pro- 
secution, and shall content myself 
with appealing to you to say whe- 
ther tins publication could have 
taken place with any such intent as 
that with which the defendants are 
charged in the information. Consider 
the date of the publication (May, 
185a), a time when disappointment 
prevailed, when public meetings 


were frequently taking place, and 
when discontent was universal. 
Whatever may hate been the ten- 
dency of the libellous article, it is 
quite clear that it had not had the 
effect alleged to have been in- 
tended by it. There has as yet 
been no rebellion, nor has the Go- 
vernment yet been upset. Whether 
such prosecutions as these may lead 
to do so, remains to be seen. Why 
then should you, when you find that 
all those anticipated 4 " evils have not 
occurred, distort and extend the 
meaning of the words to give them 
a meaning which they do not in 
themselves bear? Now, 3 leave the 
case in your hands, asking — where 
is that equality and justice which 
have been called the birth right of 
every Englishman, when men are 
commeoded by the Government on 
one day for acts which on another 
arc execrated by them, and prose- 
cuted as criminal V” 

Sergeant Talfourd, in his speech, 
made some slight sarcastic allusion 
to Lord Durham and his affidavits, 
which, it seems, awakened the mirth 
of the crowded Court, till the titter 
ran a ri>k of becoming a guffaw. 
Greatly incensed was the Solicitor- 
General by such behaviour on the 
part of the Sergeant and his admi- 
ring and merry audience; and he 
rebuked counsel for thus “ holding 
up that nobleman to public odium.” 
There seemed to him something ex- 
cessively shocking in dropping a hint 
about w that delicate investigation.” 
It was even more wicked to sneer at 
the Earl of l>uiham than to assail 
the assessed tuxes ; for a word may 
be sufficient to hold him as well as 
them up to “ public odium.” Now, 
we say that there is no need “ to 
hold his Lordship up to public 
odium for low as na now lies, 
public odium, by the laws of gravita- 
tion, descends upon his humiliated 
head. The coronet was placed there 
by the People. He was the very 
man of the People ; and lie says that 
lie begot the Bill, or rather the Bill 
leaped forth, full formed and with 
all its clauses, from the skull of this 
Northumberland Jupiter. He broke 
their fetters, and set free the slaves 
of the soil — telling them that thence- 
forth the people of Britain were their 
own masters. Yet this very man—* 
if y<w but touch b» temp***-*®* 
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probe his pride— with the point of a younger and stronger men than their 
pen — will move heaven and earth victim. The cuts or bruises received 
and the King’s Bench to put you into in that way are cured in a few weeks 
prison, and to make you pay a fine at farthest, and the man has, per- 
to the King, for questioning the loyal- haps, not been kept a day from bis 
ty of his noblest subject. Though work. But lay a criminal informa- 
he has himself been, often as it tion against your political enemy, 
might suit his purpose, a mean and, though you fail in getting the 
and malignant libeller, the shabby rule made absolute, you may yet 
tyrant will not suffer a single #yl- subject him, at least, to severe ex- 
lahle to be printed about him and peuse ; if you prosecute him to coa- 
his doings, that is not praise; while viction — which, in the present state 
praise the most fulsome he swallows of the law of libel, you can almost 
from his parasites, till he grows certainly do, if you have common 
yellow in the face; while those pa- prudence— then you may have the 
rasites, presuming that they know satisfaction of ruining him utterly — 
all the wishes of his heart — yet him and his family; a satisfaction 
sometimes, we hope, In their zeal sublimed by the accompanying con- 
mistakeu— are ready to wreak ven* sciousness — so worthy of a Lord— 
geanee on the head of him who Bhall that all the while your victim is iu* 
u hold his Lordship up to public nocent of any moral offence, and has 
odium,” executing what the Whigs been, by you, fined, imprisoned, 
call "justice.” perhaps brought to beggary, disease, 

We allude to an attack made upon and death — for having done that very 
31 r Hernaman, editor of the Newras* thing slightly, if at all, to you, which 
tb Journal, by a gang of five ruffians, you haie been doing always, and to 
whom the law punished — but more the utmost extent of your poor abi- 
than one provincial and metropoli- lilies, ever since you* were a Whig, 
tan Whig newspaper applauded for to men in every way }our superior, 
their spirit. The reason falsely as- except it may be in rank and in 
signed for this most cowardly out- mines, and iu accumulation of en- 
rage was, that a handbill, containing pital in materials, that, till you try 
offensive personalities, had been to burn them, you might imagine to 
printed at Mr Hernaman’s office, be coals. 

Had it been so, not the leas had those What was Mr Hernaman \s offence 
live been cruel cowards; but the against Lord Durham? His Loid- 
haudbill wa$ as harmless as it was ship spoke to the people of England 
inane, and the friends of the con- of a series of libels published by 
victed gang did not dare to publish that gentleman, to bring him into 
it. The gang wronged Lord Durham hatred and contempt — like i he asses- 
in believing that he could look on cd taxes. Most unlordly was that 
the agents in this affair but with complaint and that appeal. The 
disgust; or that he would have coun- Father of the Freedom of Great 
tenanced the design of such an out- Britain brought into hatred and 
rage. But has his Lordship frowned contempt by the following bit. of 
away from him his savage serfs? print! 

We should think not, ana for this “ Loyalty !— This Earl ov Dtr- 
reason; Lord Durham’s own con- h a jvl— Y esterday the tricolor was 
duct in re Hernaman ^ — though very flying from the mast-head of the 
different from that of the gang , — teas Earl of Durham’s yacht, Louisa, 
far worse. They were a set of low now anchored in the Tyne. Thin 
fellows, and acted like low fellows ; disgraceful exhibition roused the 
but Lord Durham js a high person, sterling English feeling of hundreds 
and acted like a high person, with of brave fellows, inhabitants of the 
high Whig habits and high Whig prin- two Shields, who fought the battles 
ciples. Noblemen like him, to do of their country during the last war, 
them justice, prefer, to the horse- and Who vented thetr indignation 
whip or the cudgel, as an instrument against the revolutionary Sag of 
of cruelty and oppression, the iron France, in curses loud and deep, 
hand of the law. A mere assault After the insult offered by theambi- 
en the person is generally oveT in a tious Earl to the Royal flag of Eng- 
few minutes, especially when made land in Cherbourg harbour, by 
on one man by five, and all of them ordering his own arms to be placed 
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above it, we were prepared to ex- 
pect a good deal ; but certainly did 
not anticipate that he would out- 
rage the feelings of Englishmen in 
the manner we have described.*’ 

This is the whole of the matter al- 
leged to be libellous ; and truly says 
Sir James Scarlett, Whatever im- 
putation may be cast on the politics 
or ambition of the noble Earl, it is 
clearly not aimed at his private cha- 
racter. If Lord Durham had been a 
mere individual, without any public 
character belonging to him, it is per- 
fectly dear that none of the facts 
hese stated, supposing them to be 
true, would have had any effect on 
his situation or character in society, 
whatever effect it might be supposed 
to produce on an individual of pub- 
lic character and of high public sta- 
tion.*’ This atrocious attack on 
Lord Dui ham appeared in the AV<c- 
tastfe Jountafot the :28th September, 
and within about a week of its pub- 
lication, the Editor received and 
published the following letter from 
Mr Chalmers, Commander of the 
Louisa. 

** TO THE EDITOR 01* THU KEWi ASTLE 
IOI li.NAE. 

“ Sir,— I observe in your paper of 
Saturday, the :28th instant, a para- 
graph, .stating that the tricolor flag 
was llyincr from the mast head of the 
Earl of Durham's yacht, Louisa, on 
Friday. I desire to state that the 
assertion is untrue, nor has the tri- 
colour ever been hoisted since she 
entered Shields haibour. I there- 
fore request you will insert this in 
your paper, that the public may be 
undeceived. — I am, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

** John Tho<. Chalmers, 

“ Commanding Louisa. 

" R.Y.S. Cutter, Louisa, North 
Shields, Sept. til), 1838/* 

The Editor, then, did all in bis 
power to give the most complete 
and efficient contradiction to that 
part of the paragraph which was 
said to be untrue. But how hap- 
pened it that he published that part 
of the paragraph at all ? He did so 
on the faith of a gentleman who told 
him he saw the tricolor flying from 
the mast-head of the Louisa in the 
Tyne. A rule, however, was applied 
for and granted ; and on an applica- 


tion to have the rule made absolute, 
came the tough tug of war, in which 
Lord Durham does not come up to 
our idea either of a Greek or a 
Trojan. 

Lord Durham had procured the 
rule by act affidavit, in which he 
said “ that he is owner of the yacht 
Louisa, and that the said vessel 
sailed into the river Tyne a day or 
two before the 2Sth of September 
last, and that on the day mentioned 
in the paragraph, she wa9 anchored 
in that river; but that the said para- 
graph was in evert/ other resjwct false, 
and without any foundation whatever ; 
and that the tricolor or national flag of 
the Kingdom of France was never al any 
time flying from the mast -head of the said 
vessel culled the Louisa, nor upon nr from 
antf part of the said vessel , whilst she was 
in the said river Tyne," Here Lord 
Durham makes the denial on his own 
personal knowledge, and without 
any qualification whatever; but of 
his own personal knowledge he could 
kiiow nothing about the Louisa in 
the Tyne, for he was not then on 
hoard of her ; and all he could have 
meant to say in his stupid affidavit 
was, that he had been told by those 
who were on board that the tri- 
color had not been hoisted, and 
that he believed his informants. The 
Lord Chief Justice has said, u that 
if it had bt-en pointedly brought 
before the Court when the rule 
was obtained, (which happened to 
be in my absence,) that Mr Chal- 
mers had made no affidavit on the 
subject, 1 very much doubt whe- 
ther the rule would have been grant- 
ed in the first instance at all.” No- 
body can doubt that it would not 
have been granted ; for the Lord Chief 
Justice would grant no rule in the 
face of the law. But on his Lordship 
again applying to the Court — to make 
the rule absolute, which, but for some 
oversight, would never have been 
granted at all — the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, addressing Sir James Scarlett, at 
a part of his speech where he was 
making rubbish of the prosecutor’s 
case, says, “ You say that Mr Chal- 
mers was the Master of the Louisa; 
I ask, does be swear that the trico- 
lor was not hoisted while the vessel 
was in the Tyne at Shields V* Sir 
James answers — * There is no affida- 
vit of Mr Chalmers — the denial is 
made in that of the Earl of Durham. 
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case, like a shot jackdaw from the. 
top of a smoky chimney* But Sir 
James Scarlet has other affidavits;—* 
** Now, 1 will proceed to shew to 
the Court very good reason why 
Mr Chalmers should refrain from 
making an affidav it. I lm e now in 
my hand an affidavit of Mr Cock- 
erell, who says that, on the '27th of 
September, he was on board the 
Louisa, when he saw the trieo- 
lored flag flying from the mast. I 
have also the affidavit of Mr Sum- 
mers, the very person who gave the 
information on which the defendant 
acted, who swears that on the 27th 
of September, he saw the tricolor, 
or na’ioual flag of France, flying at 
the mast-head of the Louisa whilst 
lying in the Tyne. That there could 
be no mistake in the flair, as lie is 
perfectly conversant, with the pe- 
culiarities of the French tricolor, 
consisting of three perpendicular 
stripes of blue, white, and red. I 
have the affidavits of William Dun- 
can, and several others, seamen at 
North Shields, some of whom have 
served on board men of war, and 
are as well acquainted with the 
French as with the English flag, wlm 
speak with certainty of the fact of 
the tricolor being seen flying from 
the mast of the Louisa; and some of 
them also prove expressions of in- 
dignation on the part of the seamen* 
I have also the affidavits of William 
Tuily, a highly i expectable pilot at 
South Shields, and other persons of 
equal respectability on that side of 
the river, who prove the same fact*. 
Now so far relates to the transac- 
tion oil the river Tyne, i have stated 
sufficient to shew your Lord* hips, 
that according to the rujes by winch 
tlirs Court has always been govern- 
ed, and 1 trust always will be, in the 
administration of this dincrctiomtiy 
part of your authority, the Court 
cannot grant this rule, because the 
facts arc proved to be strictly true.'* 
Is Chalmers dead? No;— hut he 
has cut and ma- off to India seven 
weeks ago ! Mr Hernaman, after 
refusal of the Court to make the 
rule against him absolute, w anxious 
at all times to do justice to all men,** 

f tiblisbes In his paper of the i5th 
February, Chalmers’ second letter, 
and an affidavit sworn by him at 
Falmouth, to the effect that the flag 


was not the French tricolor, but 
u a dag of three colours of a differ- 
ent device, called number three, in 
the code of yacht signals, which was 
hung with others promiscuously to 
dry. This explanation raay possi- 
bly be true, but it looks very suspi- 
cious, and sailors’ eyes are not so 
easily deceived by false colours. 
But on what day did Chalmers sail 
from Liverpool ? On the iioth of 
December ; and Lord Durham’s affi- 
davit, which was used on the appli- 
cation to the Court of King’s Bench, 
was sworn on the 1 1th of November 
— that of Davis the mate, on the 8th 
of November, three days earlier. 
The application was made to the 
Court of King's Bauch on the l&ih 
of December, live weeks after the 
latest moment at which the affidavit 
could be used at all ’ So much for 
the statement that Chalmers was off 
before hi* affidavit could be obtain- 
ed. But Mr Heruaman says, 

“We will add a word or two on the 
subject of C ’haUners’s second letter, 
arid the affidavit made by him. * un- 
der a flyimr topsail,* at Falmouth. 
The singular inaccuracies as to dares 
contained in the letter, shew that 
Chalmers is gifted with an iuflrm 
memory. lie swears, * that on the 
28th day of November last, he wjh 
in command of the said Yacht in the 
river Tyne," &c. &<:. On the ir*U» 
day of November hist, the said 
Yacht n as tn.i in the river Tyne! 
On the 28th day of November last, 
Mr Chalmers had ceased to com- 
mand the said Yacht! Whatever 
might have been dime on board the 
Louisa cm that day could hate no- 
thing to do with the alleged Hbel, 
which appeared in the Jo n ml of the 
28th of Sep! ember, nine weeks be- 
fore the time mentioned in Mr 
Chalmers’ affidavit. He swears to 
citTu instances taking place on hoard 
the Yacht on the 28th of November ; 
Lord Durham’s affidavit, filed in the 
King’s Bench, on which the prose- 
cution was founded, was sworn to 
on the 1 Ith of November, seventeen 
days previous to the date sworn to 
by Mr Chalmers. In his affidavit 
he says, the flag In the Tyne was not 
the tricolor, but * a flag of three 
colours of a different device, No. 3 
in the Code of Yacht Signals.* The 
flag No. 3 of the Yacht Signals, la 
composed of three h or tatmtafetripes; 
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the flag exhibited in the Tyne (whe- 
ther to dry, or for any other purpose, 
we care not,) was composed of three 
perpendicular stripes, as can be 
proved by fifty unimpeachable wit- 
nesses. May we not ascribe to Mr 
Chalmers some infirmity of memory 
in this matter also V” 

And how stands the other affair 
of the flag — his Lordship's own flag, 
said to have been flying at Cher- 
bourg from the mast-head of the 
Louisa over the f/wio» Jack i His 
Lordship in his affidavit swears, 
44 that he had not on board the 
Louisa any flag or ensign on which 
were painted or placed his family 
arms/’ In his family arms it ap- 
pears, from an aflidavit from the He- 
ralds’ College, that 44 the supporters 
are two Lions, and the sinister Lion 
is a Lion rampant., azure gorged.” 
And Sir James Scarlett said, 44 I 
have the affidavit of Stephen Alford, 
of Portsmouth, the master of the 
Zephyr yacht, belonging to Sir 
Charles Ogle, Bart., of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, who was in the 
harbour of Cherbourg in the months 
of August and September last. He 
swears that, he saw Lord Durham’s 
jacht, the Louisa, in the basin of the 
harbour of Cherbourg, and that one 
day a blue flag, with the figure of a 
lion upon it, was hoisted at the mast- 
head of the Louisa, above the flag of 
England (the Union Jack), lie adds, 
that the circumstance w as a subject 
of general observation and remark, 
and excited much indignation ; and 
that it was proposed by some of the 
sailors, in his presence, to board the 
Louisa, and lake Loid Durham’s flag 
down by force, because they consi- 
dered it au insult to the English flag. 
The next is the affidavit of John 
liar her t, the master of the Blue- eyed 
Maid, another yacht of the squadron, 
who states that many of the yachts 
of the squadron had private flags on 
board, bearing the arms or crest, or 
a part of the arms or crest of the 
owner ; that Lord Durham’s prime 
flag was a blue flag, with a lion in 
the centre; and that he had seen 
that flag on board the Louisa, and 
likewise on a flag-staff at Egypt 
House, his Lordship's residence in 
the Isle of Wight. The deponent 
then states that this flag was, in the 
face of the whole squadron in the 
harbour of Cherbourg, hoisted at the 


mast-head of the Louisa, above the 
flag of England. He Bays that no 
other yacht in the squadron had the 
private flag in the same position ; and 
the witness describes in strong terms 
the indignation which was excited 
by the exhibition. 1 have the affi- 
davit of James Saunders, of Ports- 
mouth, pilot and owner of the ship 
Anglesey, who happened to be in 
Cherbourg harbour with his vessel 
at the time, and who swears that be 
saw the Karl of Durham’s yacht, the 
Louisa, in the basin of the harbour 
of Cherbourg ; and he speaks in the 
same terms of the hoisting of the 
blue flag with a lion on it over the 
flag of England, and of the feelings 
which it excited.” Lord Durham 
says in his affidavit that he lived 
ashore in an hotel, and left the ma- 
nagement of flags and every tiling 
else to Chalmers. But Davies the 
mate says in his affidavit, that Lord 
Durham seeing the Lambton Lion 
“ rampant and azure gorged " at the 
mast-head of the Louisa, over the 
Union Jack, sent orders to take him 
down. Is this a He V 

Every word, it turns out, in the 
paragraph inserted by Mr Hon mm an 
in the Newcastle Journal of Sept. 
28th, was true! Had every word 
of it been false, no man of proper 
spirit but would have scorned to 
ptoseeute for Mich a libel; but as 
the matter stands, Lord Durham has 
disgraced himself hy his blind at- 
tempt to punish Mr Hernaman as a 
cimiimil by line and imprisonment, 

which, no doubt, he hoped might be 
laige and long — more even than the 
five tall fellows who assaulted that 
gentleman in his office— for from the 
Father of our Freedom, the Baron 
who gave us our nc.w Magna Chaita 
-—the Jupiter Parturiens of the Bill 
—who could have looked for beha- 
viour so like that of the poorest and 
paltriest pauper in reputation, among 
the meanest of mere mortals, afraid 
that a puff of air might blow off the 
last rag left to cover his nakedness ( 
Do we accuse Lord Durham of 
false-swearing in Ids affidavits ? No. 
The Lord Chief-Justice says well— 
“ I am very far from saying that 
the facts of this case justify any im- 
putation on Lord Durham. On the 
contrary, it appears to me that Mu 
Lordship has most fully exculpated 

himself from the charges that have 
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been brought against him personal- 
j and 1 think the sole circumstance 
of his Lordship having once directed 
that a particular flag should be taken 
down, is really not to be considered 
in the smallest degree as an excep- 
tion to the general affidavit made by 
himself, 1 that he left the arrange- 
ment and control of the flags alto- 
gether to certain officers that were 
on board his yacht/ But 1 must 
own 1 do not consider that, in the 
strong terms which have been press- 
ed on us, this paragraph can be fair- 
ly taken to intend that Lord Durham 
did take that personal part, suppo- 
sing the tricolor was flying at one 
time, and supposing the flags were 
improperly arranged at another on 
board the yacht, winch was generally 
under his Lordship’s control as the 
owner, and he being at liberty to be 
always on board. 1 think it is not 
very violent for the writer of public 
news to suppose that his Lordship 
might be on board, and might be 
aware of every thing going oh; and 
it seems to me, when the whole is 
founded on a fact stated to have oc- 
curred in the River Tyne, that it 
mu-st be taken that the writer con- 
sidered the. general ownership, and 
control of his Lordship over the 
yacht, as the sole evidence of his 
having taken any such part in it. 
Although I think that Lord Durham 
has most fully exculpated himself, 
yet it is necessary for something 
more to be established. Before I 
will concur in making absolute any 
rule for the extraordinary interposi- 
tion of the Court, it must appear to 
my satisfaction that the party acted 
wilfully, and believed he was stating 
what was untrue. I am convinced, 
on the contrary, that this person 
(Mr Hernaman) really believed he 
was stating the truth — a belief pro- 


bably influenced by the political opi- 
nions which he avows; but with 
respect to which I do think that in 
times like these some considerable 
allowance ought to be made/’ 

This person, Mr Hernaman/’ as 
the Lord Chief- Justice calls him— 
according to this report— is as re- 
spectable a person as either his pro- 
secutor or his judge — and far more 
moderate in the “ political opinions 
he avows/* and hie “ belief ** far less 
“ influenced” by them, than Mr Den- 
man, or Mr Lambton, or Attorney- 
General Sir Thomas Denman, M.I\ for 
Nottingham — or Him of the sinister 
lion rampant and azure-gorged, who 
would not “ make considerable al- 
lowance” for any thing but his own 
tyrannical temper and savage pride 
— in the uubridied indulgence of 
which be has been baffled and hum- 
bled— while hurried along headlong 
and blind folded in a course that he 
believed would bring destruction on 
an honest and enlightened man — as 
good a Conservative as is in nil the 
North— not excepting even the ad- 
mirable Durham Advertiser himself 
— against whom, too, the Hail of 
Durham had once intended to pro- 
ceed — aud against our old friend the 
John Bull, the wittiest of the witty— 
aud against the Standard, a paper un- 
surpassed in principle and unequal- 
led in power; — but his Lordship's 
great heart misgave him— aurl the 
defeat he lias sustained is enough foi 
one such Lord ill one life-time, u hi< h 
henceforth must be illustrious in the 
light of the love of liberty — and per- 
petually perfumed as with “ Sab 
odours from the spicy shores of 
A ruby the blest” — with that air whh h 
is the only air he can breathe— for if 
lie has it riot— he dies — T he Liifi.it- 
■n o t Tiib Press. 
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Charter I. 

u How bright the s unfehlncv flaflee* In I to joy, 

O’er the etiU Sow ot this river !** 

City of the Plague. 


I had been for six months fourth 
lieutenant, of lb M. S. Gazelle, on 
board of which Sir Oliver Oakplank 
bad his broad pennant* hoisted, as the 
Commander-in* Chief on the African 
* station. The last time we touched 
at Cape Coast we took in with us 
a Spanish felucca, that we had pro* 
vlciusly cut out of the Bonny River, 
with part of her cargo of slaves on 
board. 

She had cost us a hard tussle, 
and several of our people had fallen 
by the sword in the attack, but more 
afterwards from dysentery and 
marsh fever, the seeds of which 
hud doubfT&s been sown in the pes- 
tilential estuary at the time of the 
attack, although there is no dispu- 
ting that they were much more viru- 
lently developed afterwards than 
they would otherwise have been by 
a week’s exposure in open boats to 
the deleterious changes of the at- 
mosphere. Our excellent Commo- 
dore, therefore, the father of his 
crew, seeing the undeniable neces- 
sity of lessening the exposure of the 
men in such a villnnous climate, in- 
stantly wrote home to the Admiral- 
ty, requesting that half-a-dozen 
small vessels might be sent to him, 
of an easy draught of water, so that 
they might take charge of the boats, 
and afford a comfortable shelter to 
their crews ; at the same time that 
they should be able to get over the 
bars, without damage, of the various 
African rivers, where the contra- 
band Guitieamen were in the habit 
of lurking. To evince that he prac- 
tised what he preached, he instantly 
fitted out the captured felucca, on 
his own responsibility, manned her 
with five- and- twenty men, and gave 
the command of her to our third 
lieutenant. 

She had been despatched about 


a fortnight before in the direction of 
Fernando Po, and we had -stood In 
on the morning of the day on which 
my narrative commences, to make 
Cape Formosa, which was the ren- 
dezvous fixed on between us. About 
three o’clock, v. m., when we were 
within ten miles of the Cape, with- 
out any appearance of the tender, 
we fell in with a Liverpool trader, 
who was hound to the Braes River 
to load palm oil and sandalwood. 
She reported that the night before 
they had come across a Spaniard, 
who fired into them, when they 
sheered- to with an intent to speak 
him. The master said, that when 
first seen, the strange sail was stand- 
ing right in for the river ahead of 
us ; and, from the noises he heard, 
he was sure he had negroes on 
board. It was therefore conjectured 
that she was one of the vessels who 
had taken in part of her cargo of 
slaves at the Bonny River, and was 
now bound for the Nun or Brass 
River to complete it They were if 
any thing more confirmed in this by 
the circumstance of his keeping 
away, and standing to the south- 
west, the moment he found they 
were hauling in for the land, as if 
anxious to mislead them, by indu- 
cing a belief that ho was off for the 
West Indies or Brazil. This was the 
sum total of the information receiv- 
ed from the Liverpool- man ; but the 
same afternoon we fell in with an 
American, who rejoiced our hearts 
by saying that he had that morning 
been chased by a vessel answering 
the description of the felucca* and 
immediately after we hove about* 
and stood out to sea again, making 
sail in the direction indicated, In 
consequence of our overhauling this 
vessel, the Commodore had put off 
his dinner for an hour; and when 


• A broad red swallow* tailed flu*, carried at the uwiar*y&1 -masthead, tadkathw 
of the wmk of Commodore. / ' ■ 
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«f<fe4||a»terdeck, 
'fa ; ;|$aa^l''.#i^...Mr. David Sptairb 
thefimHeuteiumt. 

. s ffift Oosunodora wan a red-fa- 
'«ai Httle «m»* with a very irrit- 
able east of countenance, which, 
however, was by no means a true 
index; to his warm heart, for I verily 
believe that no commander was ever 
more beloved by officers and men 
than he was. He had seen a great 
ileal of service, and had been seve- 
ral times wounded ; once, in parti* 
ruler, very badly, by a grape-shot 
that had shattered his left thigh, and 
considerably shortened it, and there- 
by gave him a kick in his gallop, as 
he himself used to phrase it, until 
the day of his death. He was a wag 
in his way, and the officer now per- 
ambulating the deck alongside of 
him was an unfailing source of 
mirth; although the Commodore 
never passed the limits of strict 
naval etiquette, or trespassed be- 
yond the bounds of perfect good 
breeding in his fun. The gallant 
old fellow was dressed in faded nan- 
keen trowsers — discoloured cotton 
Stockings— shoes, with corn-holes 
cut in the toes*— an ill- washed and 
rumpled white Marseilles waistcoat 
— and an old blue uniform coat. 


like the to* quite*, of >H«hlet a leg 
in an#xpJringf#duette, 

Lieutenant Sprawl, the officer 
with whom he was walking, and 
keeping up an animated conversa- 
tion, was also in no small degree re- 
markable in his externals, but in a 
totally different line. He was a tali 
man, at the very least six feet high, 
aud stout in proportion; very square- 
shouldered; but, large as he was, 
his coat seemed to have been made 
to fit even a stouter person, for the 
shoulder* straps (l think that is the 
name) projected considerably beyond 
his shoulders, so that they gave 
the upper part of his figure a sharp 
ungainly appearance, like the pro- 
jecting eaves of a Swiss cottage* 
Below these wide* spreading upper- 
works he tapered away to nothing at 
the loins, and over the hips he was 
not the girth of a growing lad. His 
thighs were very short, but his legs, 
from the knee down, were the long- 
est I ever saw in man, reversing an 
one’s notions of proportion or *ym- 
nietry, for they gradually swelled 
out from the knee, until they ended 
iti the ankle, which emulated, if It 
did not altogether surpass, the calf 
in diameter. But this was not all ; 
for when you looked at him in a 
front view, his lower spars, from the 
knee down, were a perfect facsimile 
of the letter V reversed, that is, with 


worn absolutely threadbare, white 
and soapy at the seams and elbows ; 
each shoulder being garnished with 
a faded gold lace strap, which rou- 
tined the epaulets when mounted, 
slid that was only on a Sunday. His 
silk neckcloth had been most pro- 
bably black once, but now it wan a 
dingy brown ; and he wore a moat 
shocking bad hat — an old white 
beaver, with very broad hums, the 
snout of it fastened bark to the 
crown with a lanyard of common 
spuxtyarn, buttoned up, as it were, 
like the chapeaux in Charles die Se- 
cond’s time, to prevent it dapping 
down over bis eyes. He walked 
backwards aud forwards very tjuick- 
ly,taki«g two steps for Sprawl e one, 
whenever be turned, lie gave a 
$&& M*mp, md swung briskly about 
good leg as if it had been a 
pivot, giving O most curious inde- 
eoib^feflourifih in the air with the 
woundea limb in the roundcowing, 


the apex uppermost, while the long 
splay feet formed the strokes across, 
or the bases of the letter, into which 
the shanks or shin- hones were mor- 
ticed amidships as nearly as may be, 
so that the heel projected aft very 
nearly as far as the toe did forward, 
as if he had been built after ihe mo- 
del of some river-craft, to sail back- 
wards or forwards as might be re- 
quired, without either tacking or 
wearing. The feet were conspicu- 
ously stuck out before him, and kept 
cruizing about of their own accord 
apparently, as if they were running 
away with the man. He had an im- 
mensely large head, with a great fell 
of coarse red hair, which hung down 
iu greasy masses on each side of his 
pale freckled visage, until it blended 
into two immense whiskers, which 
he cultivated under his chin with 
great care, suthat at length heappear- 
ed to be peeping through a fur cob 
lar , like a Madagascar our&ng-outang* 



His eyes were kurge, prominent, and 
of » deadlypale blue; bis general 
loveliness befog diversified by a 
most conspicuous squint. He had 
absolutely no eyebrows, but ft cu- 
rious noudescript sort of tumble-out 
forehead, as like an ill-washed win- 
ter-turnip in its phrenological deve- 
Jopenumts as one could well Imagine* 
As for his nose. It had the regular 
twist of a rifiemau’s powder-horn. 
But his lovely mouth, who shall de- 
scribe it? Disdaining to claim ac- 
quaintance with the aforesaid beak, 
it had chosen its site under the left 
eye, so that a line— I here address 
myself to mathematical readers— 


for the ep ante* new nod bright ha 
the loop ha die hat; andthen swathe 
him in a «fy white kemymere 
waistcoat, over which .dangled a 
great horn eye»gl*w, suspended by 
a magnificent mw broad watered 
black ribbon ; and, finally, take the 
trouble to shroud the lower limbs of 
the Apollo in ancient dunk trowsers, 
extending about half-way down the 
calf of the leg, if calf he had, leaving 
his pillar-like ankles conspicuously 
observable ; and the aforesaid reader 
will have a tolerably accurate idea 
of the presence and bearing of our 
amiable and accomplished messmate. 


drawn from the innermost corner of 
the right eye, and intersecting the 
tip of the snout, would have touched 
the right comer of the aforesaid hole 
iu his face— it could be dignified with 
no other name, for, iu sober reality, 
it more resembled a gash in a pump- 
kin, made by a clumsy bill hook, 
than any tnfng else. 

Ups he had none ; and the first im- 
pression on one's mind when you saw 
him, was. Bless me — what an oddity ! 
The mau has no mouth— until he did 
make play with his potato-trap, and 
then it was like a gap suddenly 
split open in a piece of mottled 
freestone. It was altogether so much 
out of Us latitude, that when he 
spoke. It seemed aside, as the play- 
ers say; and when he drank his 
wine, he looked, for ail the world, 
as If he had been pouring it into his 
ear. As he walked, he vehemently 
swung his arms backwards and for- 
wards, as if they had been paddles 
necessary to propel him ahead, car- 
rying on leisurely when he first 
turned, but gradually increasing his 
pace as he proceeded, until he scul- 
led along at a terrible rate. 

So now if the admiring reader will 
taka the trouble to dress this Adonis, 
1 will furnish the apparel. Imprimis, 
he woie a curious wee hat, with 
scarcely any brim. Urn remains of lim 
nap bleached by a burning sun, and 
splashed and matted together from 
the pelting of numberless showers, 
and the washing up of many a salt- 
sea spray, but carefully garnished, 
nevertheless, with a double stripe of 
fresh gold- lace, uM « naval button 

through, « weeny f long-wabted, with 


Mr David Sprawl. 

Rum subject as he certainly was 
to look at, he was a most excellent 
warm-hearted person at bottom, 
straightforward and kind to the men, 
never blazoning or amplifying their 
faults, but generally, oq the other 
baud, softening them, and often as- 
tonishing the poor fellows by his 
out- of- th way and unexpected kind- 
ness and civility, for he plumed 
himself on the general polish of his 
maimers, whether to equals or infe- 
riors, and they Tepaid the compli- 
ment by christening him, at one time, 
44 Old Bloody PuHuiful,” and 44 Da- 
vie Doublepipe”, at another, from a 
peculiarity that we shall presently 
describe. 

This remarkable personage was pos- 
sessed of a very uncommon accom- 
plishment, being a natural ventrilo- 
quist, having two distinct voices, as if 
he had been a sort of living double 
fkgelet, one a fifsttio, small and li- 
quid, aud clear a» the uofeeof an octavo 
flute; the other sonorous and rough, 
as the groaning of a trombone. In 
conversation, the alternations, appa- 
rently iu voluntary, were so startling 
and abrupt, that they sounded as if 
ever and unon the keys of the high 
and low notes of an organ had beep 
suddenly struck, so instantaneously 
were the small notes snapped off 
into the lower ones,— so that a stran- 
ger would, in ail probability, have 
concluded, had he not known die 
peculiarities of the beauty* that ft 
little midshipman was m one mo- 
ment squeakW up the main hatch- 


way from the hold, and at the neat 
answered by ft beftteWftte** 
deck. white the Gcmwb 

(tore n id }^«M«rv|Mnited tMr 
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rapid walk, backwards and forwards, 
o»j&e quarterdeck, the fine manly 
sailor-like voice of the old man as it 
intertwined with the octave flute 
note and the grumbling bass of 
David Sprawl, like a three-strand 
Tope of gold thread, silver thread, 
and tarry spunyarn, might have gi ven 
cause to believe that the two were 
accompanied in their perambu lations 
by some invisible familiar, who chose 
to take part in the conversation, and 
to denote his presence through the 
ear, while to the eye he was but thin 
air. However, maugre appearances 
and the oddity of his conformation, 
friend Sprawl was physically the 
most powerful man on board. 

Thus beloved by the men, to his 
brother officers he was the most 
obliging and accommodating crea- 
ture that ever was invented. Num- 
berless were the petty feuds which 
ho soldered, that, but for his warm- 
hearted intervention, might have 
eventuated in pistol-shots and gun- 
powder; and the mids of the "ship 
absolutely adored him. If leave to 
go on shore, or any little immunity 
was desired by them, “ Old Bloody 
Politeful” was the channel through 
which these requests ran: and if 
auy bother was to be eschewed, or 
any little fault sheltered, or any 
sternness on the part of the Commo- 
dore or any of the Lieutenants to be 
mollified, — in fine, if any propitiation 
Of the higher powers was required, 
who interceded but i( Davie Double- 
pipe ?” In a word, men and mid- 
shipmen would have fought for him 
to the last gasp; and although they 
did laugh a little at his oddities now 
and then, they always came back to 
this,—* He is the best seaman and 
the bravest roan in the ship,” as in- 
deed repeated trials had proved him 
to be* 

The remarkable couple that I 

S of continued to stump along 
.arterdeck, backwards and for- 
, very rapidly ; and at the end 
©f $very turn. Sprawl, in place of 
taokkig with hhs face to his compa- 
nion, invariably wore with his back 
to him, and so lombersome and 
slowly, that the Commodore usually 
had wheeled, and stood facing him, 
ris&df to set forth on his promenade 
bng before Mr Sprawl came retrod ; 
so that, While his back was towards 
hh», he hades opportunity of giving 
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his broad shoulders a quizzical re- 
connoitring glance, which he In- 
Btantly exchanged for the most sedate 
and sober expression, when our 
friend at length hove about and 
fronted him* This contrast between 
the fun of the Commodore’* expres- 
sion when his subaltern’s back was 
towards him, and its solemnity when 
he turned his face, was most laugh- 
able; more especially, that he always 
met Sprawl, as be came to the wind, 
with a sidling bow, before he made 
sail in his usual pace, which slight 
inclination was usually answered by 
the Lieutenant with a formal indina- 
tion of his strange corpus, whereby 
he stopped his way for a second or 
two, by which time Sir Oliver had 
filled on the other tack, and shot 
three or four strides ahead, so 
that Sprawl had to clap the steam 
on at a very high pressure, in order 
to scull up alongside of his superior, 
before he arrived at the other wheel- 
ing point, the break of the quarter- 
deck. * 

The postponed dinner-hour ha- 
ving at length arrhed, the Commo- 
dore, making a formal salaam to Mr 
Sprawl, dived to enjoy his meat in 
solitary happiness, and nothing par- 
ticular occurred until the following 
morning. 

The next forenoon I was the 
officer of the watch, and, about 
nine o'clock, the Commodore, who 
had just come on deck, add teased 
me: — “Mr Brail, do you see any 
thing of the small hooker yet, to 
windward there ?** 

“ 1 thought I saw something like 
her, sir, about half an hour ago, but 
a blue haze has come rolling down, 
and 1 cannot make any thing out at 
present.” 

“ Site must be thereabouts 
somewhere, however,” continued 
he, 44 as she was seen yesterday 
by the Yankee brig,— so keep by 
the wind until four bells, Mr 
Brail, and then call me, if you 
please.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir ; ” and I resumed 
my walk on the weather-side of the 
quarterdeck. 

As the breeze freshened the mist 
blew off, and, unexpectedly enough, 
although we knew she must be in 
our neighbourhood, in half an hour 
afterwards the felucca was seen 
about three miles to windward of 
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us, staggering along before it like a 
large nautilus under bar solitary la- 
teen sail, and presently she was 
close aboard of us. 

1 was looking steadfastly at the 
little vessel as she came rolling 
down before the wind, keeping my 
eye, somehow or other, on the man 
that was bending on the ensign 
liautyards. He immediately began 
to hoist away the ensign, until it 
reached about half-way between the 
end of the loug drooping, wirelike 
yard and the deck, where the man 
jerked it upwards and downwards 
for a minute, as if irresolute whether 
to run it choke-up, or haul it down 
again; at length it did hang half- 
mast-high, and blew out steadily. 

My mind suddenly misgave me, 
and I looked for the pennant; it 
was also hoisted half' mast — Alas ! 
alas ! poor Donovan,” 1 involuntarily 
exclaimed — but loud enough to be 
overheard by the Commodore who 
stood by — «* another victim to this 
hot rid coast.' * 

“ What is wrong, Mr Brail ?” said 
Sir Oliver. 

“ i fear Mr Donovan is dead, sir. 
The felucca's ensign and pennant 
are half-mast, sir." 

“ Bless me, no — surely not,” 
said the excellent old man, — “ hand 
tuft the glass, Mr Brail. — Too true 
— loo tine — where is all this to 
end k r” said he with a sigh. 

The felucca was now within 
long pistol-shot of our weather- 
quarter, standing across our stern, 
with the purpose of rounding-to 
under our lee. At this time Sir 
Oliver was looking-out close by the 
t tflfcrel, with his trumpet in his hand. 
1 was still peering through the glass. 
u Why, there is the strangest figure 
come on deck, on board the Midge, 
that ever 1 saw — what can it be ? 
Sir Oliver, will you please to look 
at it 1-*” 

The Commodore took the glass 
with the greatest good humour, 
while he handed me his trumpet, — 
u Realty ” said he, " 1 cannot tell— - 
Mr Sprawl, can you?” Sprawl — 
honest man— took his spell at the 
telescope — but he was equally un- 
successful. The figure that was 
puaaliug us, was a half* naked man 
la,. fits shirt and trowsere, with a 
large btye shawl bound round his 
head, who had suddenly jumped on 


deck, with a hammock thrown over 
his shoulders as if it had been a 
dressing gown, the elew hanging 
half-way down his back, while the 
upper part of the canvass- shroud was 
lashed tightly round his neck, but 
so as to leave bis arms and legs free 
scope; and there he was strutting 
about with the other clew trailing 
away astern of him, like the train 
of a lady's gown, as if he had in fact 
been arrayed in what was anciently 
called a curricle-robe. Over this 
extraordinary array, the figure bad 
slung a formidable Spanish trabuco, 
or blunderbuss, across his body ; and 
ouc hand, as be walked backwards 
and forwards on the small confined 
deck of the felucca, held a large 
green silk umbrella over his head, 
although the sail of itself was shade 
enough at the time, while the other 
clutched a speaking trumpet. 

The craft, freighted with this un- 
couth apparition, was very peculiar 
in appearance. She had been a Spa- 
nish gun-boat — originally a twin-sis- 
ter to one that we had, during the war, 
cut out from Rosas Bay. She was 
about sixty feet long over all, and se- 
venteen feet beam, her deck being as 
round as her bottom ; in fact she was 
more like a long cask than any thing 
else, and without exception the 
roomiest vessel of her sisce that I 
ever saw. She had neither bul- 
warks nor quarters nor rail, nor in 
fact any ledge whatsoever round 
the gunnel, so she had no use for 
scuppers. Her stern peaked up like 
a New- Zealand war-canoe, tapering 
away to a point, which was perfo- 
rated to receive the rudder-bead, 
while forward she had a sharp beak, 
shaped like the proa of a Roman 
gaUe?; hut she was as strong as 
wood and iron could make her— her 
bottom being a perfect bed of tim- 
bers, so that they might almost 
have been caulked — and tight as 
a bottle. What answered to a bow- 
sprit was a short thick thumb of a 
stick about ten feet high, that rose 
at an angle of thirty degrees to the 
deck of the vessel; and she had 
only one meat, a strong stump of 
a spar, about thirty feet high, stay- 
ed well forward. In place of raking 
aft, high above which rose the imp 
leteen sail already mentioned, with 
its long elastic spliced ana m* 
spliced • ard tapering «W *>P 
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vnffilt aeemedno thicker 
th# the small end of a fishing- 
rod, which it greatly resembled, 
when bent by the weight of the 
line and bait* It was of immense 
length, and consisted of more than 
half a-dozon different pieces. Its 
heavy iron* shod heel was shack- 
led by a chain a fathom Jong, to a 
strong iron-bar, or bolt, that extend- 
ed athwart the forepart of the little 
vessel, close to the end of the bow- 
sprit, and to which it could be 
booked and unhooked, as need 
were, when the little vessel tacked, 
and it became necessary to jibe the 
sail. 

The outlandish-looking craft slow- 
ly approached, and we were now 
within hail. u I hope nothing is 
amiss with Mr Donovan *r” sung out 
the Commodore. 

w By the powers, but there is 
though !” promptly replied the cu- 
rious figure with the trumpet and 
umbrella, in a strong clear voice. 
A pause. 

All our glasses were by this time 
levelled at the vessel, and every one 
more puzzled than another what 
to make of this. 

** Who are you, sir ?” again asked 
the Commodore. " Where is Mr 
Donovan, sir 

Here Mr Binnacle, a midshipman 
on board, hailed us through his hand, 
but we could not hear him; on 
which the man in the hammock 
struck him, without any wanning, 
across the pate with his trumpet. 
This midshipman and the rest of the 
creW, we could see, now drew close 
together forward, and, from their 
gestures, seemed to he preparing to 
make a rush upon the figure who had 
bailed. 

Sir Oliver repeated his question 
— * Who are you, sir T* 

” Who am 1, did you say ? That’s 
a good one,*’ was the answer. 

M Why, Sir Oliver, 1 * said 1, " I be- 
lieve that is Mr Donovan himself. 
Poor fellow, he must have gone 
Hind* 9 * 

/"** Tflfo doubt of It— It is so, sir,** 

2^SSn the* crew of the felucca, led 
'wHBBte Binnacle, made a rush, and 
fUeed the Lieutenant, and having 
ewerpewered him, they launched 
$Mr JBito shallop, In which the 
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midshipman, with two men, In- 
stantly shoved off j but they bod not 
paddled above half-a-dozen yards 
from the felucca's side, when the 
maniac, a most powerful man, broke 
from the men that held him, knock- 
ed them down, right and left, like so 
many nine-pine, and, seizing his 
trabnciu pointed it at the skiff, while 
he sung out In a voice of thunder- 
“ Come back, Mr Bimiacle ; come 
back, you small villain, or I will shoot 
you dead." 

The poor lad was cowed, and did 
as he was desired. 

H Lower away the jolly boat,” 
cried the Commodore j but checking 
himself, h v continued — “ Gently, men 
— belay there — keep all fast with the 
boat, Mr Brail," — I had jumped aft 
to execute the order— 11 We must 
humour the poor fellow, after all, 
who is evidently not himself." 

1 could hear a marine of the name 
of Lennox, who stood by, whis- 
per to his neighbour — ■“ Ay, Sir Oli- 
ver, belter fieeoh with a madman 
than feeht with him.” 

“ Are you Mr Donovan, pray P” 
said the Commodore mildly, but still 
speaking through the trumpet. 

* I tvns that gentleman,” was the 
startling answer, 

“ Then come on board, man ; 
come on board/’ in a wheedling 
tone. 

” How would 3 T ou have me to do 
that thing ?” said poor Donovan. 
* Come on board, did you say V Divil 
now, Sir Oliver, you are mighty un- 
rasonablc ” 

His superior officer was some- 
what shoved off his balance by this 
reply from his Lieutenant, and rap- 
ped out fiercely enough—” Come on 
board this instant, sir, or by the 
Lord, 1 ” 

M How can I do that thing, and 
me dead since three bells In the mid- 
dle watch last night ?" This was 
grumbled as it were through his 
trumpet, but presently he shouted 
out as loud as ho could bellow — ** 1 
can’t come ; and, what’s more, I 
won’t ; for I died last night, and am 
to be buried whenever It goes debt 
bells at noon,” 

** Dead!” aaid the Commodore, 
nbw seriomty angry. " Dead, did ho 
say? Why, he is drunk, gentlemen, 
and not mad. There k always wme 
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method in madness; here there is 
none.” Till recollecting himself— 
* Poor fellow, let me try him a little 
farther ; hot really it is too absurd ” 
—as he looked round and observed 
the difficulty both officers and men 
had iu keeping countenance—" Let 
me humour bun a little longer,” con- 
tinued he. “ Pray, Mr Donovan, how 
can you be dead, and speaking to me 
now ?* 

“ Because,” said Donovan, prompt- 
ly, " 1 have a forenoon’s leave from 
purgatory to see myself decently 
buried, Sir Oliver.” 

Here we could no longer contain 
ourselves, and, notwithstanding the 
melancholy and humiliating specta- 
cle before us, a shout of laughter 
burst from all hands simultaneously, 
as the Commodore, exceedingly 
tickled, sung out — “ Oh, I see how 
it is-— £ see — so do come on board, 
Mr Donovan, and we will see you 
properly burled.’' 

“ You .w, Sir Oliver!” said the 
poor fellow ; “ to he sure you do — 
a blind horse might porsave it.” 

“ 1 say, Dennis dear,” said 1, “ J 
will be answerable that all the ho- 
nours shall be paid you.” But the de- 
ceased Irishman was not to be had 
ho easily, and again refused, point- 
blank, to leave the Midge. 

“ Lower away the boat there. Mi 
Sprawl,” said Sir Oliver ; “ no use in 
all this ; you see he won’t come. 
Pipe away her crew; and, Mr Brail, 
do you hear, take half-a-dozen ma- 
rines with you. So, brisk now — 
brisk— be off’. Take the surgeon 
with you, and spill tm> blood if you 
can help it, but bring that poor fel- 
low on board instantly, cost what it 
may.” 

I shoved off— two of the marines 
being stuck well forward in the bows, 
the remaining four being seated be- 
side me on the stern-sheets. In- 
stantly we were alongside— “ What 
cheer, Donovan, my darling ? How 
are you, man, and how do ye all 
do^* 

" Ah, Benjamin, glad to see you, 
my boy. 1 hope you have come to 
read the service ; Vm to be buried 
at noon, you know,” 

* Indeed V* said L * I know no- 
thing of the kind. I have com# on 
board from the Commodore to kno w 
been S? ** thoughs you had 


* Very much obliged,” continued 
the poor fellow; <f all that sort of 
thing might have brought joy some 
days ago— but now l” - . 

“ Well, well, Donovan/* said I, 
“ come on board with me, and buried 
you shall be comfortably from the 
frigate.'* 

“ Well, I will go* This cursed 
sail maker of ours has twice this 
morning refused to lash me up in 
the hammock, because he chose to 
say I was not dead ; so go with you 
I will.** 

The instant the poor fellow ad- 
dressed himself to enter the boat, he 
shrank back. “ 1 cannot — 1 cannot. 
Sail maker, bring the shot aft, and do 
lash me up in my hammock, and 
heave me comfortably overboard at 
once ” 

The pooi* sailmaker, who was 
standing close to, caught my eye, 
and my ear also. “ What shall I do, 
sir ?” said he. ,*mv 

I knew the man to be a steady, 
trustworthy person. 

" Why, humour him, W 7 aiden ; 
humour him. Fetch the shot* and 
lasli him up ; but sling him round the 
waist by a strong three-inch rope, do 
you hear.” 

The man touched liis forehead, 
and slunk away. Presently he re- 
turned with the cannon-balls slung 
iu a canvass bag, the usual recepta- 
cle of his needles, palms, and thread, 
am! deli berately fastened them round 
Mr Donovan’s legs. He then lashed 
him up in the hammock, coaxing his 
arms under the swathing, so that pre- 
sently, while 1 held him in play, he 
had regularly sewed him up into a 
most substantial strait waistcoat. It 
would have been laughable enough, 
if risibility had been pardonable un- 
der such melancholy circumstances, 
to look at the poor fellow as he stood 
stiff and upright, like a bolt of can- 
vass, on the deck, swaying about, and 
balancing himself, as the vessel rolled 
about on the heave of the sea; but 
by this time the saiimaker bad fast- 
ened the rope round his waist, one 
end of which was hi the clutch of 
three strong fellows, with plenty of 
the slack coiled down and at hand, 
had it proved necessary to pay out, 
and give him scope. 

** How, Donovan, dear, co*»e into 
the boat ; do, and Jet m board, 

will ye.* < 
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* Bmjttmla Brail, 1 expected kind- 
lier things at your Node, Benjie. 
Bow can I go on board of the oid Ga- 
aelle, seeing it has gone six bells, 
god Fm to be hove overboard at 
twelve o’clock r 

I saw there was nothing else for it, 
so I whispered little Binnacle to strike 
eight bells. At the drat chime, poor 
Donovan pricked up his ear ; at the 
second, he began to settle himself on 
deck ; and before the last struck, he 
was stretched out on a grating with 
his eyes closed, and really as still and 
rootionlesg as if he bad been actually 
dead. I jumped on board, muttered 
a sentence or two, from recollection, 
from the funeral service, and tipping 
the wink, we hove him bodily, stoop 
and roop, overboard, where he sank 
for a couple of fathoms, when we 
hauled him up again. When he sank, 
he was much excited, and flushed, 
and feverish, to look at ; but when 
he was now got into the boat, he was 
stiU enough, God knows, and very 
blue and ghastly ; his features were 
sharp and pinched, and he could 
only utter a low moaning noise, 
when we had stretched him along 
the bottom of the boat. ** Mercy !” 
Bald I, " surely iny Experiment has 
not killed him.” However, my best 
plan now was to get back to the fri- 
gate as soon as might be, so 1 gave 
the word to shove off, and in a mi- 
nute we were all on the Gazelle’s 
quarterdeck, poor Donovan being 
hoisted up, lashed into an accommo- 
dation chair He was instantly taken 
care of, and, in our excellent sur- 
geon’s bands, 1 am glad to say that 
he recovered, and lived to be an or- 
nament to the service, and a credit 
to all connected with him for many 
a long day afterwards. 

The first thing little Binnacle did 
was to explain to Sir Oliver that poor 
Donovan had been ill for three days 
with brain fever, having had a stroke 
of the sun ; but aware of the heavy 
responsibility of taking forcibly the 
command of a vessel from one’s su- 
perior officer, he was allowed to 
have it all his own way until the 
4{§mdlehove in sight. 
yj# Pray, Mr Binnacle,” said the 
L^modore, "have you brought 
me the letters and the English 
newspapers fc” 

u Yet, Sir Oliver; here they are, 
sir.” 


" Oh, let me see.” 

After a long pause, the Commo- 

dore again spoke. 

« Why, Mr Binnacle, I have no 
tidings of the vessels you speak of ? 
but f suppose we must stand in for 
the point indicated, and take our 
chance of falling in with them. But 
where got you all these men ? Did 
the Cerberus man you?” 

u No, sir, she did not Ten of 
the men were landed at Cape Coast, 
out of the Tobin, Liverpool trader. 
They are no great things, sir, cer- 
tainly ; they bad been mutinous, so 
the merchantman who unshipped 
them chose to make the run home 
with five free negroes instead. But if 
they be bad, there is not much of 
them, for they are the smallest men 
1 ever saw'.” 

The chap who spoke — little Binna- 
cle, viz.— was not quite a giant. He 
was a dapper little blue-jacket, about 
five feet two. His boat's, or rather 
his canoe’s crew, were all very 
little uipij, but still evidently full- 
grown, aud not boys. Every thing 
about the craft he had come from 
was diminutive, except her late 
commander. The midshipman was 
small— the men were all pigmies. 
The vessel herself could not have 
carried one of the pyramids of 
Egypt. The very bandy-legged cur 
that yelped and scampered along 
her deck was a small cock-tailed 
affair, that a large Newfoundland 
ranis might easily have swallowed. 

After little Binnacle had made his 
report to Sir Oliver, he, with an 
arch smile, handed me the following 
letter open, which l have preserved 
to this hour for the satisfactiou of the 
curious. Many a time have l since 
laughed and cried over this produc- 
tion of poor Donovan’s heated brain. 

” My Dear Brail,— When you 
receive this, I shall be at rest far 
down amongst the tangleweed and 
coral branches at the bottom of the 
deep green sea, another sacrifice to 
the insatiable demon of this evil 
climate— another melancholy addi- 
tion to the long list of braver and 
better men who have gone before 
me. Heaven knows, and I know, 
and lament with much bitterness 
therefor, that I am ill prepared to 
die, hut 1 trust to the mercy of- the 
Almighty for pardon and forgive* 
nest. 
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“ It ii now a week since I was 
struck by a flash of lightning at noon- 
day, when there was apt a speck of 
cloud in the blue sky, that glanced 
like a fiery dart right down irom the 
fierce sun, and not having my red 
woollen nightcap, on, that 1 pur- 
chased three years ago from old 
Jabos of Belfast, the Jew who kept 
a stall near the quay, it pierced 
through the skull just in the centre 
of the bald spot, and set my brain 
a-boiling and poppling ever since, 
making a noise for all the world like 
a buzzing bee-hive ; so that 1 intend 
to depart this life at three bells in 
the middle watch this very night, 
wind and weather permitting. Alas, 
alas! who shall tell this to iny dear 
old mother. Widow Donovan, who 
lives at No. 1060, in Sack vi lie Street, 
Dublin, the widest thoroughfare in 
Europe ? — or to poor Cathleen O'- 
llaggarty '< You know Cathleen, 
Benjio; but you must never know 
that she has a glass eye — Ah, yes, 
poor thing, she had hut one eye, but 
that u't /* a beauty, the other was a 
quaker;* but then she had five 
thousand good sterling pounds, all 
in old Peter Macshanen bauk at the 
back of the Exchange ; and so her 
one eye was a blessing to me ; for 
where is the girl with two eyes, and 
five thousand pounds, all lodged in 
Peter Macshaue's bauk at the back 
of the Exchange, who would have 
looked at Dennis Donovan, a friend- 
less, penniless lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, and son of Widow Do- 
novan, who lives at 1060, Sack villa 
Street, Dublin, the widest thorough- 
fate in Europe — Ah, how Cathleen 
will pipe her real eye — I wonder if 
she will weep with the false one — 
I am sure my story might bring 
tears from a stone, far more a piece 
of glass — Oh, when she hears 1 am 
gone, she will be after breaking her 
tender little heart— Oh, murder for 
the notion of it— that's the thought 
that I can't bear— that is the blow 
that kills NedJ The last words of 
Dennis Donovan, who has nothing 
on earth to brag of beside a mighty 
pretty person, and a brave soul— 
that’s a good one. Adieu, adieu. 
God bless the King and the Royal 
Family entirely* Dennis Donovan, 


Lieutenant, It N., and son of Wi- 
dow Donovan, who lives at 1050, 
Sackville Street, Dublin, the widest 
thoroughfare in Europe*” 

To return. 

44 And pray," said the Commo- 
dore, t( what captures may you have 
made in this redoubtable man-of- 
war of yours— in his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s felucca. Midge?" 

44 Why, none, sir," said wee Mid- 
dy, blushing; 44 but I hope you will 
soon put us in the way of having a 
brush, sir." 

44 We shall see, we shall see,” 
said the good-hearted old sailor; 

“ but come and take a glass of wine, 
Mr Binnacle, and after you have told 
Mr Brail all about the Midge, what 
she has, and wants, &c., get on 
board again, and keep near us for 
the evening.— I say, Mr Stoelpen," 
to his clerk, who was lounging about, 
44 come to the cabin, now, will you, 
and draw out Mr Brail’s instruc- 
tions, as Mr Garboard is still con- 
fined to his cot." 

This was the second lieutenant, 
who had been ill for a week with 
fever. 

1 heard the order given, and 
instantly set about getting my kit 
arranged for ipy departure, although 
I did think it would have been more 
pleasing in my excellent captain, had 
lie appeared to have consulted me a 
little on the subject; but to hear 
was to obey, and 1 was quite ready 
to move by the time 1 was sent for 
to receive my orders, when I adjourn- 
ed to the cabin. Sir Oliver, bad 
dined, and was sitting at his wine. 
The affair, in fact, went on very 
much as usual ; and so soon as the 
steward and his boy had left u» to 
ourselves, the knight rang the bell, 
the cord of which, ending in a hand- 
some brass handle, hung within a 
foot of his head* 

44 Potter, send the first lieute- 
nant here.” 

Sprawl was in immediate attend- 
ance. 

44 Glad to see you, Mr Sprawl ; sit 
down, and take wine."— After a 
pause — 44 Do you think, if the breeze 
hold#, that we shall make the land 
again before morning, Mr Sprawl t 

44 Ho, sir, for we have rw 


* A sham wooden gun. 
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miles offsluee morning, and there is 
toe appearance of any wind at pre- 
Waa ; but we should he able, not- 
withstanding, to heat up to it by 
neon to-morrow.” 

* Very well Pray, Mr Brail, how 
many men, counting the strangers, 
are there on board ? ** 

* Thirty*three, sir, all told.” 

« And the gun she carries ?” 

" A long twelve, sir, with a six- 
inch howitzer affair fitted forward, 
for throwing grape.” 

“Do you thiuk you could stow 
ten men more, comfortably V ” 

I had been on board of my new 
command before 1 came down, and 
had made such passing observations 
as the time permitted. 

“ Why, f daresay, for a few days 
we might, sir.” 

“ Then send your purser, or who- 
ever may be acting lor him, aboard 
this evening,” 

I made my how, whipped off* 
my glass, and went on deck to be oft*. 
It was getting dark fast— the wind 
had risen suddenly — the frigate had 
been carrying top-gallant sails up to 
the time 1 had gone below, but they 
Were now handed, and the watch 
were in the act of taking a reef in 
the topsails, when I came on deck. 

“Whereabouts is the felucca?” 
said 1 to the officer of the watch, 
the old gunner, who, in the absence, 
of Mr Garboard, the second iieute- 
' want, who, as already stated, was 
sick and in his cot, had charge of the 
deck. 

“ Close to, sir,” was the reply ,* 
hut presently he continued, looking 
over the side, “Deuce take me, sir, 
!f I can see her just at tin's pre- 
sent 

“ You don’t ? ” said I. “ I way, 
quartermaster, do you see the small 
craft down to leeward there ?” 

“ >o, sir. I sees nothing of her ; 
hut she can’t he far away, *ir, as 
she was close to, within this last half 
hour.” 

By this time the night had fallen 
With a heavy dew and a thick haze. 

, presently we saw a small spark down 
toloeward. 

M* Ah,” said die mats again, * there 
iWi#, «in she is in chase of sorae- 

* What can they mean V' said I. 
ktodw they cannot follow out 
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their chase when I am on board 
here*” 

The riddle was soon read. Little 
Binnacle bad returned on board, and, 
as it turned out, he was determined 
to have some fuu, in the interregnum 
between the unshipping of poor Do- 
novan and my appointment. 

" Why, what is that abeam of 
us?” said Mr Sprawl, who had now 
come on deck.— 1 44 Hand me up the 
night-glass, Jeremy.” 

fie worked away with it for some 
time. At length I spoke. 

H Why, Sprawl, will you have the 
kindness to fire a gun, and shew a 
light at the mizen "peak, as the fe- 
lucca must ht hereabouts ? ” 

“ True enough, Brail, she cannot 

be far off, but” Here we 

saw another flash, and tbis time we 
heard the report of the cannon — 
“ There,” continued the lieutenant— 
w there she is, sure enough ; but how 
the devil can you expect her to come 
up to us, seeing she is cut off by that 
large craft there'"’* And he pointed 
a-beam of us, where, following the 
direction indicated, I soon saw a 
large vessel, standing on under easy 
sail on the same tack. 

44 Quartermaster,” exclaimed the 
lieutenant, 44 keep her away, and edge 
down towards that chap, will ye?” 

The Commodore was now on 
deck. 

44 1 was on the point of reporting 
to you, sir, that the felucca was a 
good way off to leeward, apparently 
cut oft* by a strange sail, that is scul- 
ling along right between us,” Skid 
David Doublepipe. 

44 Whereabouts,” said the captain, 
u whereabouts i» tins strange sail ? 
And why the deuce did the felucca 
not fire a gun?” 

** She did, sir ” answered the. 
lieutenant, 44 but I could not divine 
what she would be at, as she did not 
make the night signal.” 

,r True enough'* said I—" l dare- 
say all the signals and instructions 
and every thing else are locked upon 
board, sir. May I therefore request 
the favour of your standing down to 
her, or I don’t see bow we shall ma- 
nage at all ” 

The weather now cleared, and the 
fog rose, or blew past Another dash 
down to leeward, in the direction of 
the felucca, and presen tly she burned 
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a blue light, which cast a lurid wake 
m the rolling waters, cresting the 
sparkling wares with a wavering line 
of unearthly light, it lit up the little 
vessel and her white sail, and the 
whole horizon in her neighbourhood, 
with a blue ghostly glare, across 
which, as a bright background, we 
suddenly saw the tall spars, and dark 
sails, and opaque hull of a large po- 
lacre brig intervene, as she gra* 
dually slid along, rising and failing 
majestically on the midnight sea, 
between us and tbe tender. 

** Ah ha!” said the Commodore. 
“Why, Master Brail, your retreat 
is cut off, and all the honour and 
glory will be gathered by the Mid- 
ges without you, for there the brig 
is bearing up — there, she has made 
us out, and if the little fellows don't 
get out of his way, she will run them 
down” 

The black bank in the post now 
broke away, and the newly risen 
moon shone out bright and sudden, 
and we distinctly saw the polacre 
crowding all sail from us, with the 
gallant little Midge to leeward ef 
liim about half a mile, under easy 
sail, apparently waiting for him, and 
standing directly across the bows 
of his large antagonist, into which 
he once more bred his long gun ; and 
as he stdod across his bows, he hove 
a capful of grape into him from his 
howitzer, The chase up to this time 
had not fired a shot, hut continued 
to crowd all sail, with the little fel- 
low sticking in his skirts like a bur. 

The night began to lower again ; 
the wind fell from a fine working 
breeze to nearly calm, and soon the 
rain began to descend in torrents. 
At length It became stark calm, and 
as dark as tbe shrouded moon would 
let It But every now and then we 
could see a tiny flash in die south- 
east, which fur a moment lit up the 
outline of the large dark lateen sail 
of the felucca, which, with the 
sweeps and figures of the men that 
pulled them, appeared as black as 
ebody, from being between us and 
the flash of the forw&rdmost gun, 
whBe, on the other hand* it glanced 
brightly against the stern, and spaHt- 
led in tee windows, and lighted up 
tfc& fttow^whise satis of the brig, in 
pneWt of , Which the felucca had 
up, while the wreaths 

amoifie rdae up and surrounded both 


vessels, like a luminous cloud, or a 
bright halo. Presently the pepper* 
log of musketry commenced worn the 
Midge, which shewed she was over* 
hauling the strange sail, and it was 
at length returned from the chase, 
who now began to fire for tbe first 
time from his stern chasers. This 
was brilliantly replied to by the fe- 
lucca, when all at once the dark la- 
teen sail came down between us and 
the bright flashes by the run*; the 
Are from tbe felucca ceased, the 
breeze sprung up again, and all was 
dark. We stood oh for ten minutes, 
when we saw a light right ahead, 
and before we could shorten sail, 
were alongside of the felucca — the 
little vessel, now a confused heap of 
black wreck, appearing to slide past 
us like an object seen from a car- 
riage window when travelling rapid- 
ly, '‘although it was the frigate that 
was in motion, while she lay like a 
log on the water. Presently tbe 
urn midshipman — little Binnacle, 
who had returned on board of her, 
as ordered, early in tbe evening— 
hailed. 

14 He is too big for us, air; he 
lias shot away our main-haul yards, 
and hurt three of our men.” 

* Heave the ship to,” said tbe 
Commodore; “and, Mr Brail, go 
on board with a boat's crew, take 
the carpenter with you, and see what 
is wrong. Keep close by us till 
morning ; or here, — take him in tow, 
Mr Sprawl,’*-* to the first lieutenant, 
— ** take him in tow.” 

1 went on board my forlorn 
command, and found the little ves- 
sel a good deal cut up, in hull, sails, 
and rigging, and three Midges 
wounded, but none of them serious- 
ly. They were sent ott board the 
frigate, and next morning, when the 
day broke, a)! that we could see of 
the polacre was a small white speck 
of her royal like the wing of a sea- 
bird on our leebow, presently she 
vanished altogether. 

The breeze continued to freshen, 
and we carried on ; and in the after- 
noon made the land, near the mouth 
of the river We had been blocka- 
ding^ and after having run In as dose 
as we thought safe, we hove to lor 
the night, determined to finish tee 
adventure on tee morrow. 

When the teg* tmtee we ware 
dote hi with tee mouth of tee ee» 
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tufwr y, but we could see nothing of 
tfce|»ehfcr6»&nd as the climate was 
none of the wholesome® t, we were 
making up our minds to be off again 
before the night fell, when a cauoe 
was seen coming down the muddy 
flow of the river, which, even a mile 
or more at sea, preserved its thick 
brown chocolatecolour, wi th asquure 
blanket for a sail, and manned by 
halfa dozen naked negroes. She 
approached, and a rope was hove to 
her, when she sheered alongside, and 
the steersman came on board. He was 
a wild uncultivated savage, and appa- 
rently did not understand a word of 
English, Spanish, or French, but by 
signs we enquired of him if he had 
seen any thing of the brig we were 
pursuing? lie indicated, after his 
manner, that a big canoe had run up 
the river with that morning's tide, and 
was now at anchor above the reach 
in sight. However, his only object 
appeared to be to sell his yarns aud 
fruit with which his boat was load- 
ed. And after he had done so, aud 
we had gotten all the information 
we could out of him, he shoved off, 
and we prepared to ascend the river 
in the felucca, reinforced by ten 
supernumeraries from the frigate, 
and accompanied by three of her 
boats, manned with thirty men and 
fourteen marines, under the com- 
mand of Mr Sprawl, in order to over- 
haul our friend of the preceding 
evening. 

We stood in, and as we ap- 
proached 1 went aloft on the little, 
stump of a roast to look about me. 
The leaden-coloured sea generally 
becomes several shades lighter as 
you approach the shore, unless the 
latter be regularly up and down, and 
deep close to. In the present in- 
stance it gradually shoaled, but the 
deep blue water, instead of becom- 
ing lighter and greener, and bright- 
ening in its approach to the land, 
became gradually of a chocolate co- 
lour, as th© turbid flow of the river 
feathered out like a fan, all round 
the mouth, of it, as we approached. 

- As tbetlde made, however, the co- 
Jpitr changed, and by the time it was 
t%li water* the bar was indicated by 
u aemidrcle of whitish light green 
; water, where the long swell of the 
amt gradually shortened, until it end- 
ed*!* amSt tumbling waves that pop- 
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pled about and frothed as if the ebul- 
litions had been hove up and set in 
motion by some subterraneous fire. 
But, at this period of the tide, the 
water did not break on any part of 
the crescent shaped ledge of sand. 

In the very middle of the chan* 
nel there were three narrow streaks 
of blue water. We chose th© inner- 
most j and while tiro frigate hove to 
in the oiling, we dashed over with a 
fine breeze, that from a sort of eddy 
round the point to windward, was 
nearly a fair wind up the river. For 
a minute I thought we were in some 
peril when passing the fnnUntj water 
on the bar, but presently we were 
gliding along the smooth surface of 
the noble river. 

On rounding the first point, rigid 
in the middle of the stream lay 
our friend of the preceding night, 
moored stem aud stern, with boat cl- 
ing nettings up, and Spanish colours 
Hying at the mizen-peak; but we 
could see no one on board. Sprawl 
therefore called a halt, and made the 
men lie on their oars, aa some savage 
pranks had lately been played by 
slavers in these rivers, such as lay- 
ing trains to their magazines when 
they found capture inevitable, and 
various other pleasant litde sur- 
prises, one of which generally served 
a man fur a lifetime. So being de- 
sirous of avoiding all chance of a 
hoist of this hind, we dropped an- 
chor in the felucca, and got the 
boats alongside, all to the cutter, 
which was sent to pull round the 
polaere and reconnoitre. On the of- 
ficer returning, he said he had seen 
nothing. I therefore determined to 
remain quiet for some time longei, 
to give any trick of the nature glan- 
ced at time to dcvelope itself. We 
lay for two hours under the most in- 
tense heat l ever remember; the sun 
was absolutely broiling us alive* for 
there was not the least breath of air, 
and the surface of the sluggish river 
was one polished sheet of silver 
— the low swampy banks being co- 
vered with mangrove bushes and 
dwarf palms, preventing any breeze 
there might be from finding its way 
to us. 

44 Now,” said Lieutenant Sprawl, 
u this is really very uuentertaiu- 
ing, I say, Ben jie, my dear, I think 1 
had better pull under thejitexm of 
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the polacre io reconnoitre a bit. I 
will take care that i do not go too 
near/* 

“ X sec no objections to it,” said 
I, " none in the world; but mind your 
hand, my hearty — don’t go too far, as 
thcjr are slippery chaps these same 
slaving gentry— that i can tell you.” 

The boat shoved off— -I was eat- 
ing my hasty dinner on deck at the 
moment— and proceeded without let 
or hinderance until she arrived with- 
in pistol-shot of the polacre, when 
from amongst the green hushes on 
the river bank, about musket-shot 
from them, a buret of white smoke 
flew up, and half-a-dozen round 
shot hopped along the calm surface 
of the sluggish river. The next mo- 
ment the shrieks of the cutter’s crew 
gave notice that they had told in a 
fearful manner. We looked out a- 
head. The wreck of the boat, with 
eight of her crew, including the 
lieutenant, holding on by it, came 
floating down to in; the boat had 
been knocked to pieces by the fire 
of the marked battery that had so 
unexpectedly opened on us, but the 
poor fellow* were promptly picked 
up; only we could not help observing 
the body of one unfortunate fellow 
who had been killed, floating past us 
with his chest up and his head down. 
Old Davie Doublepipe scrambled 
on board, in nowise greatly put out 
by his rough reception. 

” Why now,” said he, a a surprise 
of this kind is extremely inconveni- 
ent.” 

“ But where the deuce came the 
shot from ?’\ said I. 

** The devil only knows,” quoth 
he; ** every thing seemed as quiet as 
could be, when allafc once— crash — 
the shot took us right amidships, 
and the next moment we were all 
floundering in the water, like so 
many pigs overboard.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined your 
humble servant; “ I say, Master Mar- 
line,” to the senior midshipman of 
the frigate, who commanded one of 
the other boats, u vve can’t lie here 
to he murdered, so strike ;%ut for 
the polacfre, and if any annoyance U 
offered from the shore, l will weigh 
a«d give our concealed friends a 
dose of grape” 

The boat shoved off, and pulled 
towards the enemy. AH was quiet 
uutU she reached within tea yards 


of her stern, when a Masse of six 
pieces of cannon at the fewest, once 
more took place, and eddies of 
smoke gushed from the green bushes. 
The boat instantly took the hint, put 
about, and returned to us. Her stem 
had been nearly knocked to pieces, 
and she was leaking so much, that 
by the time she was alongside, she 
was full of water, and the men had 
only time to get out, when she sank 
to the gunnel. 

u By the powers,” said T, " but 
there is mighty little fun in all this. 
What see you, my man ?” — to one of 
the people who had scrambled up 
along the long yard to reconnoitre 
from whence the shots had proceed- 
ed ; but he could give me no infor- 
mation. The instant the smoke had 
rolled away down the dull river in 
blue wreaths, growing more and 
more gauze like and transparent, as 
they passed us, all was quiet, and 
green, and noiseless on the bank as 
before, while the sun continued to 
shine down on us with the. same 
sickening intensity, heating the thick 
sickly air, until it was almost unfit 
for breathing. 

“ Something must be done,” said 
I— “ we must dislodge those fellows 
or he off, that is dear.” 

“ Do you think,” l continued, ad- 
dressing myself to the discomfited 
first lieutenant, who was shaking 
his feathers and drying himself as 
well as he could, ” that there is 
water for us to sheer alongside 
where these scoundrels are eriacon- 
sed 

“ I think there must be,” said ho, 
“ but we had better remain quiet 
where we. arc until night, if they 
will let us, so that we may be off with 
the ebb if need be.” 

The advice was good and discreet. 
So old Bloody Bolitcful and 1 set 
to clean ourselves, and make our- 
selves as comfortable as our scanty 
means permitted, while the men did 
the same. It w as now near five p. at. 
when the tide began to flow again — 
and as there were two good hours 
daylight still, we determined to 
prove our friends a little further, 
rather than lie inactive any longer— 
the same restless feeling had spread 
to the men. 4 

“ The tide is on die turn now, sir,” 
said the old quartermaster. 

* Then all hands up anchor-* 
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weigh, *2*4 *w«ep it close to that 
dwarf palm there/’ 

The smoke hod come from a 
spot dose under its shade. 

'*$ Hurrah I” shouted the men. 

The anchor was catted— the 
sweeps were manned— the guns 
were loaded with grape— the ma- 
rines stood to their arms, and in 
two minutes we were once iqore 
at anchor, with the two boats iu 
tow, within half-pistol shot of the 
bank. Ail remained as still and 
quiet as before. Not a breath stirred 
the leaves of the mangrove bushes, 
or of the dvvaif palms that grew 
close to the river briuk. 1 was sure 
we were directly opposite the spot 
from whence the shots were fired. 

Whenever we were fairly settled in 
our position, we let drive both guns. 
The g rape pattered in the water, and 
rattled amongst the leaves of the 
trees, but all continued still as 
death on shore. We loaded and fired 
again, but as we had only one boat 
untouched, Mr Sprawl and 1 de- 
termined, instead of attempting a 
landing, in order to cope with ene- 
mies whom we could not see, to 
weigh and sweep towards the brig, 
with the intention, if opportunity 
offered, of boarding her. Hut the 
moment we turned our stern to the 
shore, and began to null in that direc- 
tion— bang— several cannon were a- 
gain fired at us, but in this instance 
they were loaded with round and 
grape, and two of the shot told, but 
fortunately only one of the people 
was hurt, and that not seriously. 

** Puli, men, like fury; give way, 
and dap the hull of the brig between 
you and our honest friends there.” 

Crack, — another rally from the 
masked battery, and one poor fellow 
was this time knocked over, never 
to rise again ; in another minute, we 
had swept round the stern of the 
polacre, and were alongside. 1 kid 
hold of the manropa— “ Now, men, 
there can be no tricks here, or they 
would have shown themselves be- 
fore now, so, fellow me.” The fore- 
most tnaurepe gave in my grasp, 
ft&d A gun exploded m board. I fell 
kadk on the deck of the felucca. 
*CpB6t off jfwr fastenings, and sheer 
mj>jW7 lads, or we may get a hoist 
we don’* dream of,” 

At this Instant the battery on 

*km began once mm to play, not 


in broadsides, but by single gone, as 
fast as they could pepper, some of 
the shot coming through and through 
both sides of the polacre. We im- 
mediately hauled off for the oppo- 
site bank of the river, but presently 
took the ground on a bank, where 
the current, setting strong down, 
soon jammed us hard and fast. 
We were about two cables’ length 
from the brig at this time, and the 
sun was now near setting. The fi- 
ring continued, the flashes became 
brighter, the smoke itself began, as 
the sky darkened, to grow luminous, 
and presently the polacre appeared 
to he sinking. 14 She is settling fast 
down forward,” said I; *‘by the 
powers, she is sinking, sure enough, — 
there — there she goes; what a list 
to port she is getting!” Presently 
she fell over on her beam-ends on 
the mud, with every thing under 
water but about ten feet of the 
quarter bulwark, and the masts and 
rigging, which the setting sun was 
now gilding; while the long shadows 
of the bushes and dwarf" palms on 
the western bank gradually crept 
across the whole breadth of the 
ua wholesome stream, chasing the 
blood-red gleam of the sinking sun 
first from the water, and then from 
the river brink, where it lingered 
for a moment, itnd then gradually 
rose until it rested on the loproust 
branches of the trees on the low 
bank opposite, from which it speed- 
ily disappeared, and the only objects 
that vouched for his being still above 
the hoi ixon, were the wand- like tops 
of the tali masts, that shone like 
burnished brass tods for a brief 
moment, and then blackened under 
th« fast falling darkness, which fft- 
pidly shrouded the whole face of 
the dull fiat melancholy margin of 
the dai k rolling stream; while creeps 

jug churchyard-looking vapours, a* 
if the pestilence no longer walked 
in darkness, but had become palpa- 
ble to the senses both of sight, sin«!l, 
and feel ing, presently shrouded e very 
object on the shores from our view, 
like a Loudon fog; while myriads of 
mufequittoes attacked tie in every way, 
and several white crapes Hi tied past 
and mound ha, like ghosts, Bailing 
slowly on their widespread wings, 
and the chirping and croaking of 
numberless insects and reptiles came 
off strong from tire banli, borne m 
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the magnmt putrid exhalation that 
wa* like to poison us ; and the rush* 
log of the river, that in the daytime 
we could not bear, sounded loud and 
hoarse, and rippled, lip, lipping 
against the stem as we lay aground, 
and then circled away in dark frothy 
eddies in our wake. 

We lay still lor several hours 
without seeing any light, or hear* 
ing any noises on shore that indi- 
cated the vicinity of our danger- 
ous neighbours. Once tempted by 
the apparent quietude, the boat 
shoved off a stroke or two in the 
direction of the polacre, with the 
intention of setting fire to her, if pos- 
sible; but when within pistol-shot of 
their object, a loud voice from the 
shore sang out in a threatening tone 
— ** Cuidarh when the officer wise- 
ly pulled round, and returned to us. 

We could hear the frigate in the 
offing through the livelong night, fi- 
ring signal guns every leu minutes, 
which we durst not answer, without 
the certainty of being speedily blown 
to pieces by our invisible antagon- 
ists. About ten o’clock, 1 went 
n one of the boats with muffied 
»ars, and made directly for the bank 
»pposite where we had been fired at, 
which, on a nearer approach, I found 
,o be free of mangroves, and to con- 
hit of & black overhanging scaur, that 
had been scarped out by the rush of 
the stream, reflected across from the 
jutting point on the side where the 
slavers had intrenched theuisehos. 
All continued slid, and here we 
skulked for a full hour, when we 
stole out, and pulled gently towards 
the wreck, which, either from a fresh 
In the river, or the rising of the tide, 
was now entirely under water. But 
we had not advanced above fifty 
yards towards our object, when the 
same unearthly “ beware" swung 
across the black rushing of the stream , 
and was again reflected in a small 
echo from the opposite side, as if 
a water fiend had been answered 
by a spirit of the air. We got back 
to the felucca, and now made up our 
minds to while away the time until 
the day broke, in the best way we 
could. All hands were now set to 
coopes the damaged boat, of which 
we contrived to make a very tole- 


rable job, no that the leaked very 

little. 7 

The lieutenant in command and 
I now went below, and imme- 
diately sent for the three midship- 
men who were detached on the 
same service with us. We had some 
grog and a piece of rancid mess beef, 
and as turning in was out of the 
question, we lay down on the deck 
and on the lockers, and by the help 
of boat cloaks and blankets, we were 
endeavouring to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, when the 
sound of a cannon-shot was once 
more heard. 

u Why, what the deuce,’* said I, 
w we are making no movement— 
what can the fellows mean V” 

There was no saying; — they 
might, from the success they bad met 
with in neutralising the attempts of 
the boats to disturb or destroy the 
wreck, have overvalued the strength 
of their own position, for this shot 
had been aimed at us ; and as we had 
now plenty of water, we instantly 
weighed, and dropped down the 
river out of range. All now remain- 
ed quiet until the day dawned, and 
btreaks of dull grey cold light ap- 
peared in the eastern horizon. There 
was not a single warm tint in the 
sky, although we were in a regular 
vapour- bath of pestilential effluvia, 
and were any thing but cold. An 
hour before daylight the fog sank 
down on us even thicker than before, 
so that every thing was hid from our 
view beyond ten paces’ distance ; but 
as it drew nearer sunrise, this watery 
canopy rose, aud gradually evapo- 
rated in a dropping mist, until the 
gorgeous east once more reassumed 
its supremacy, and the stars spark- 
led, and the reddening firmament gave 
token that day was at hand. The 
suu rose— 

w Midge, ahoy/’ sang out a voice 
from the bow of a boat, that had on 
the instant stuck its snout round the 
point below us. Before we could 
answer, the yawl, full of enquiring 
messmates, was alongside. 

" HUlo, Master Sprawl — hillo. 
Master Brail, what sort of an after- 
noon haye you spent ? — Slept sound, 
eh ?— -But why the devil did you 
keep blazing away and wasting bis 


Litewffiy^Tiikg care^mind your «yk' 
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Majesty’s powder in minute guns in 
this way r 

u What were you after the whole 
night through, eh V* sung out old 
Pttixroboh; the master of the Gazelle. 

M Come on board, my lad/ 1 said 
I— ^ come on board, will ye, and you 
Shall hear the whole story.” 

They came on board, and after 
lengthier explanation than the reader 
would willingly listen to, it was de- 
termined, reinforced as we now 
were, that if wc could make out the 
whereabouts of the fort that had so 
annoyed us, we should make a dash 
at it, even were we to have broken 
heads in prospect. As to attacking 
the battery in front, where there was 
no standing ground, it was utterly 
out of the question ; so, as the tide 
was now low ebb, and the slaver 
nearly high and dry on the bank, 
although, in the hole we hail dropped 
into, the felucca was floating quietly 
out of caunou-shot, we left her in 
charge of ten hands, and ciowdiug 
the other boats, we gradually drop- 
ped down with the current along 
shore, three in all, the damaged 
boat having been impaired, as al- 
ready mentioned, and with no fewer 
than nix -and -forty seamen and twen- 
ty marines, keeping a bright look- 
out for the smallest opening in 
the mangroves that could afford an 
entrance. At length we did arrive, 
at such an opening ; it was a narrow 
creek about thirty feet broad, over- 
hung with the everlasting man- 
grove, which formed an arch over- 
head by the weaving of tint thickly 
leaved branches together, forming a 
shade utterly impervious to the sun’s 
rays, I was in the stermnost boat ; 
the next to me was commanded by 
the first lieutenant of the frigate, old 
Davie DoubJepipe, and as we sculled 
along in the clear creek, for here it 
was translucent as a mountaiu lake, 
whatever the water iqjjght he in the 
river, our boats came close together. 
Sprawl, whose experience of the 
coast, and, in truth, of expeditions of 
this kind, greatly surpassed my own, 
immediately asked me to shift from 
aft where 1 sat, forward t<> the stem 
Of the boat* The men continued to 
pole along, as there was no room for 
them to ply their oars. 

** I say. Master Brail," quoth he 
—{as lie eat in the stern-sheets and 

I was stored away In the bow of my 


own boat, we could .communicate 
without being overheard)- “ why, 
supposing we do carry his position 
— an bono, what advantageth it us? 
The slaves, which, when the Midge 
first saw him, and chased him, were 
on board, are once more back into 
cover, and have all been landed ; so if 
we could even weigh the pojacre 
and carry her to Cape Coast, I very 
much fear we should be unabie to 
condemn her.” 

“ But tho honour and glory *r” 
quoth L 

* Both be — ahem,” quoth ho; “but 
if you think it an object to have a 
brush, why, come along, it is all the 
day's woik.” 

1 was a younger man by ten 
years than our friend, and, boy like, 1 
gloried in the opportunity ; so we 
again began to scull along the clear 
deep creek, oveihung by the same 
luxuriant umbrageous screen of man- 
groves, as impervious to the sun and 
light as if it bad been a continuous 
artificial arbour. I cannot describe 
the beauty and coolness of this shade 
— water clear ami pellucid as cijbtal 
under foot; a long distinct view 
through forests of naked mangrove 
stems on each side, while overhead 
there was a perfect screen of green 
leaves, as if the stems of the trees and 
bushes had been merely nake d ami 
leafless artificial supporters to the 
luxuriant web of verdure that rested 
on the trelliswoik formed by the 
interlacing of then boughs alolt, and 
which spread out in a delicious co- 
vering over the whole shore. We 
dislodged innumerable biids of 
every variety, from the tall floating 
ghostlike crane to the chattering pa- 
roquet; and more than oneowlffitled 
away from us, and flew up through the 
branches above, until the sun struck 
him, when, with a whirling./to/fancl 
a rustling Uriah through the topmost 
leaves, he came down overhead like 
a shot, until, restored by the green 
twilight, he recovered himself, and 
once more sailed away along the nar- 
row creek, and disappeared round 
the corner of it ahead of us. Ia one 
instance, a boy iu the bow of my boat 
struck one down with a boat-hook, 
go that the bird fell crack against 
Lieutenant Sprawl's bead as he sat in 
the sterna sheets of the boat ahead* 

4t ffillo. Brail, my man,” quoth he, 

w where away— what arc you after?’ 1 
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This narrow canal was absolutely 
alive with fish-— they surrounded us 
on all sides; and although we could 
discern some dark suspicious-look- 
ing figures at the bottom, which we 
conjectured to be alligators, still 
there was no perceptible motion 
amongst them, and we all continued 
quietly to scull along, until the 
headmost boat took the ground for a 
moment, and we all closed bang 
upon her. 

4< What is that V” sung out old 
Bloody Politeful. 

w Lord only knows,” answered 
the midshipman beside him ; when a 
loud snorting noise, approaching to 
a roar, a sound that hovered between 
the blowing of a whale and the bel- 
lowing of a bull half choked in a 
marsh, echoed along the green arch. 

“ Now what customer can that 
be!-'” quoth your humble servant. 

“ A hippopotamus,” said one of 
the launch’s crew; and before we 
could bear any thing more, an ani- 
mal with a coarse black leather skin, 
and a most formidable head, about 
the size of a small Highland cow, (it. 
must have been but a young one,) 
floundered down the creek past us, 
stirring up the mud as thick as tar 
all round about— but we had other 
work in hand, so he escaped with- 
out a shot. We pulled on, and pre- 
sently, the mangroves settled down 
right across the narrow creek, twist- 
ing their snake- like branches to- 
gether into an impervious net. They 
were still entirely leafless below, and 
the topmost branches alone gave out 
foliage, as if their bare black tortu- 
ous boughs had been an arbour sup- 

K Drfcing a covering of superb vines. 

ut ail this I have described already. 
Ahead our course was thus most 
effectually stopped, but a small 
muddy path branched off to the 
right, and we determined to follow 
it. 

It appeared a good deal poached, 
as if from the passing of a number 
of people recently along it ; and we 
had not proceeded above twenty 
yards when we came upon a spare 
studding-sail boom, to which some 
heavy weight had been attached, for 
two slings were fastened round it, 
shewing, by the straight and wire- 
like appearance of the rope, how se- 
vere the strain had been ; and the 
spar Itself was broken in the midst, 
you XXXV, wo, ocxiXt 


as if the weight attached to it had 
been more than it could bear. 

“ Aha,” thought I, " we are get- 
ting near the earth of the fox any 
how— -the scent is high.” 

We carried on. The path conti- 
nued cut up to a great degree, but 
no other evidences of our being on 
the proper trail occurred; and as we 
could not fall in with a tree tall 
enough to afford us a glimpse of the 
lay of the land about us, had we 
ascended it, we had no alternative 
but to stand on. 

* No chance of doing any good 
here,” grumbled an old quartermas- 
ter, close to where I was, struggling 
nearly kneo-deep in mud. “ We shall 
catch nothing but fever here.” 

“ Hillo,” said a little middy, as we 
braced up sbaqj round a right- 
angled corner of the pestiferous 
path—" hillo, the road stops here 
aud bo it certainly appeared to do 
about pistol-shot, or nearer, ahead 
of us, where a mound of what 
seemed green furze bushes was heap- 
ed up about six feet high across the 
path. Whether this was a casual 
interruption thrown up by the na- 
tives, or an impediment cast in our 
way by our concealed amitjos, I 
could uot tell. A loud barking of 
dogs was now heard ahead of us— 
anil presently a halt was called, and 
the word was passed along to see 
that the priming of the muskets was 
dry and sound ; and all of us instinct- 
ively drew his cutlass a finger’s 
breadth or so from its sheath, to see 
that it would come readily to one’s 
hand, should need be. The first lieu- 
tenant, who, disdaiuing the common 
ship cutlass, had buckled on a most 
enormous Andrea Ferrara with a 
huge rusty basket-hilt, advanced 
boldly towards the enclosure, when 
a smooth-faced, very handsome darkr 
young man suddenly raised his head 
above the green defence — ** Que 
tjuierm nmiaos mios ?” 

“ What’s that to you,” rejoined I; 
" give us a clear road, my darling, or 
maybe we shall cooper you, after a 
very comical fashion.” 

I had scarcely uttered the words 
when a discharge of grape flew over 
our heads, crashing amongst the 
branches, and sending them down 
in a shower on our heads, white all 
the neighbouring trees, like Jacoo s 
wands, became. In the twinkling of 
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an eye, patched with white spots, 
from the rasping of the grape-shot. 

** Forward,” shouted Davie Dou- 
blepipe — “ follow me, men/* when— 
rattle— a platoon of musketry was 
fired at us. The grape had missed, 
from a wrong elevation of the gun ; not 
ao the small arms — two of our party 
were shot dead and three wound- 
ed; hut the spring was neverthe- 
less made. We scrambled across the 
brushwood that had been heaped on 
the road, and over the stockade, 
about six fee t high, that it masked, 
and presently found ourselves in the 

{ )resence of thirty determined fel- 
ows, who were working like bends 
in the endeavour to slew round se- 
?en eighteen-pound carronades, that 
had been mounted on a stage of loose 
planks, and pointed towards the ri- 
ver. Apparently they bad been un- 
able to accomplish this with more 
than one, the gun that had just 
been fired, which had slid off the 
stage, and was now useless, from 
the giving way or rather sinking of 
the timber which constituted the 
platform, in the mud, two of the 
number having already, in the at- 
tempt, capsized and sunk right out 
iff eight in the semisolid black filth, 
Which hereabout composed the bank 
©F the river. i>o aid from the can- 
non they now had none ; but never 
did tpen shew a more daring front— 
tteejr stood their ground, exchan- 
ging blow for blow most manfully. 

'Die fort or battery was a Block- 
aded enclosure, about fifty yards 
square. Towards the river face, there 
waa a platform, composed of Ioo*,e 
planks, which were bedded on a quick- 
sand of running mud, (being half an 
Irishman, 1 hope the phrase is pa- 
tent to me,) on which were mount, 
ed, as already stated, seven carron- 
ades, eighteen-pounders ; and the 
brushwood between them and the 
river grew so thick and close, that 
the water could not be seen, al- 
though opposite the muzzle of each 
cannon Urn leaves were scorched 
and blackened, and the stems shew- 
ed the white splinter marks of the 
shot The wooden stage exteuded 
Whmt twelve feet in breadth land- 
ward, but beyond it the whole inside 
of the fort was black soft mud, 
through which, on the side farthest 
ftom tip* rim* protruded the stumps 
of tho haggled brushwood, where it 


had been cleared by the hatchet 
while branches were thickly strewed 
on the surface nearer the platform, 
to afford a footing across it. But 
these branches had been removed 
for a space of ten feet, at the spot 
where we boarded, and the slimy 
ground appeared there poached into 
a soft paste, so that no footing might 
be afforded to an attacking force. 

About thirty desperadoes, an already 
mentioned, were busily engaged on 
the platform, endeavouring to slew 
the carronades round, so as to face the 
point of attack. They were all arm- 
ed with boarding pikes, or cutlasses, 
while several had large brass bell- 
mouthed trafrufos, or blunderbus- 
ses, which threw five or six musket- 
balls at a discharge. Most of them 
were naked to their Wowsers, and 
they all wore a blue, yellow, or red 
sash drawn tight luund the waist, 
through which several had pistols 
stuck ; while their heads were cover- 
ed, in general, by a blue cloth cap, 
like a long stocking, to the end of 
which was fastened a thick silk or 
woollen tassel, either hanging clown 
the back, or falling over the side of 
the head. Those who wore shirts 
had them of a woollen striped stuff, 
common amongst the Biscayan boat- 
men, One elderly man— a large 
athletic Hercules of a fellow, bare- 
headed, and very bald, with his 
trowsers rolled up to his knees, 
displaying his dark brawny legs 
and naked feet, dressed in on© iff 
the aforesaid striped shirts, and 
who wore a broad-brimmed, narrow 
conical-crowned hat, with a flaming 
red riband tied round jt c lose to the 
spreading btim, and with a Oahuco 
in his hand, the piece held in a way 
that it might be instantly levelled at 
us-— stood in advance of the others. 

Those ferocious-looking rascals had 
most formidable auxiliaries, in three 

Spanish blood-hounds, as yet held in 
leather leashes, but who were jump- 
ing and struggling, open-mouthed, 
and barking, and panting to get at 
us, until they were almost strangled, 
while their eyes were straining in 
their heads, or rather starting from 
their sockets, and the foam was 
dashed right and left from their coal- 
black muzzles. They were most 
superb creatures, all three of a bright 
bay colour, and about the height of a 
tall English stag-hound, hut much 
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stronger, as if there had heen a cross 
of the bull-dog !n their blood. The 
moment Lieutenant Sprawl stuck his 
very remarkable snout over the stock- 
ade, several of us having scrambled 
up a-breast of him, the man who 
was apparently the leader of the 
party hailed— 

“ Quc quieren ustcdus — somos E*pa- 
Tule sw/ undtiesfa layuvrra eat re ustt~ 
ths i nosntros?** 

He was answered by a volley 
from all our pieces, and balf-a-d oxen 
of us tumbled down, right into the 
soft mud; those who had the luck 
to fall ou their feet sank to their 
knees in an instant, whilst several 
who fell head foremost, left a beau- 
tiful cast of their phrenological deve- 
lopements in the mire. We strug- 
gled with all our might, you may 
imagine, to extricate ourselves, but 
three out of the group were instant- 
ly pinned in their clay moulds, by 
the boarding pikes or the slaver’s 
crew, and died miserably where 
they fell, while several others were 
wounded by shot; but our fellows 
continued to pour in after us, and 
there we soon were, thirty men at the 
fewest, struggling, and shouting, and 
blazing away, using the dead bodies 
of our fallen comrades as stepping- 
stones, to advance over, while about 
fifteen more, as a reserve under lit- 
tle Binnacle, had perched themselves 
on the top of the stockade in our 
rear, and kept pouring in a most 
destructive fire over our heads ; 
while the yells of the men, and 
the barking and worrying of the 
dogs, who had now been let loose, 
and who were indiscriminately at. 
tacking whoever was next them, 
were appalling in the highest degree. 

The men who so manfully op- 
posed us, it wan our duty and our 
glory to encounter; but the dogs 
were the devil, — altogether out of 
our reckoning. It was curious to see 
those who feared not the face of man, 
hanging back when attacked by one 
of the blood* hounds. So our anta- 
gonists, although so Jaigely over- 
matched in numbers, had, from the 
ferocity of their allies, and the sound- 
ness of their footing, the advantage 
over us, and made good their posi- 
tion on the wooden * stage, where 
they were in the act of at length 
getting another of the carrpnades, no 
doubt loaded with grape, slewed 


round and pointed at us, when five 
marines, who bad scrambled through 
the brake, took them in flank, and at- 
tacked them on the sea face, with un- 
exampled fury. The sergeant of the 
party instantly shot the leader of the 
Spanish crew, the powerful and very 
handsome man already mentioned, 
between the shoulders, and he fell 
forward right on the top of me. Still 
la my dreams 1 often fancy that I 
feel the convulsive clutches of the 

a man, and the hot blood gurg- 
’om his mouth, down my neck, 
an cf the choking gasps, and the death 
quiver. 

I was stunned, and must have 
been overlaid some time, for when I 
wriggled myself clear of the horrible 
load, our fellows had already gained 
the platform, led by old Davie 
Doublepipe, who was laying about 
him with his rusty weapon like a 
Paladin of old, at one moment shred- 
ding away showers of twigs from the 
branches that overhung us; at an- 
other inflicting deep and deadly 
gashes on his antagonists, his sword 
raining blood as he whirled it round 
his head, flashing like Hghtuing, 
while his loud growl, like the roaring 
of the surf after a gale, alternated 
rapidly with his toothtou, that gushed 
shrill and sharp from out the infernal 
noise and smoke and blaze of the tu- 
mult. Presently the Gazelles and 
Midges closed hand to hand with 
their antagonists, and the next minute 
the survivors of the latter fairly 
turned tail, and fled along a narrow 
ath, equally muddy as the one we 
ad entered by, where many of them 
stuck up to the knees, and were there 
shot down by our people, but no at- 
tempt was made to follow them. A 
number of men had been terribly 
torn by the bloodliounds, who, when 
their masters had fled, noble brutes 
as they were, stood gasping and 
barking at the entrance of the open- 
ing, covering their retreat as it were 
— spouting out in a bound or ti?o 
towards us every now and then, and 
immediately retiring, and yelling 
and barking at the top of their pipes. 
I was going to fire, when the Scotch 
corporal or marines, already intro- 
duced on the scene, took the liberty 
of putting in his oar, ** Bag pardon, 
Mr Brail, but let aboe for latabea. 
with mad dogs and daft fplk, Is 
an auld but a y$ry .true adage. * I 
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locked with an enquiring eye at the 

r * fellow, who appeared worn to 
bone with illness, «o that l was 
puzzled to understand how Sprawl 
had brought him with him; but 1 
took hie hint, and presently the ca- 
nine rear-guard beat a retreat, and 
all was quiet for a time. 

We now spiked the cannon and 
capsized them into the mud, where 
they instantly sank, and I had time to 
look around on the scene of conflict 
There Jay six of our people stark 
and stiff, countersunk into the suit 
mud, which in two Instances was gra- 
dually settling over the bodies in a 
bloody mire, while four w ounded men 
were struggling to extricate them- 
selves from the tenacious clay, and 
endeavouring to attain the hard foot- 
ing of the platform of planks. Three 
of them, with the assistance of their 
messmates, did accomplish this, but 
the fourtii was too badly hurt, and 
too faint from the loss of blood, to 
persevere, and in despair threw him- 
helf back, gasping on the bloody 
quagmire. 

“ What is that ? ” said I, while 
half a dozen dropping shots sparkled 
out from beneath the thick jungles 
and at the very instant one of the 
boat-keepers stuck his head over the 
stockade. 

** The tide has left us, sir, and 
the mouth of the creek has not six 
inches of water in it, sir. The boats 
must stick hard and fa»t until next 
flood/; 

Startling enough this. What was 
to be done. To retreat, for the time, 
was out of the question, so ire had 
no chance but in a forward demon- 
stration. 


* After these miscreants, men,” 
cried I, having previously ordered 
ten hands bade to cover the boats 
— “ after them, and drive them from 
the jungle/ 1 

“ Hurrah 1 ” We idioved along the 
narrow path through which the 
enemy had vanished, and the first 
thing we overtook was one poor 
devil shot through the neck, writhing 
in agony, and endeavouring to extri- 
cate himself fiorn the slough. He 
was thrust through on the instant, as 
unceremoniously as if he had been 
a crushed beetle. A little farther on 
we encountered in another small 
by track that took away to the left 
of us, three other men, evidently 
part of the gang, who had been pep- 
pering us from beneath the covert of 
the bushes. These were fehot down 
where they stood, and l cannot for- 
get the imploring glances of the 
poor fellows as they vainly beseechf d 
our mercy, and the fearful sight of 
their stretching themselves our, and 
falling nash back amongst the 
brandies when we fired. Two oi 
them seemed to fall at once quite 
dead amongst the bloody leases, but 
the thiid, shucking aloud, had wres- 
tled him *e If a fathom or two into 
the brake before he received his 
quietus from a maiine, who walked 
close up to him, and shot him through 
the heart. Still we beard the shouts 
of the rest of the party who had re- 
treated, and were now well ahead of 
us, and mo pushed on in pursuit — 
when a!) at owe, as if I had been 
struck by the ie\ in-brand, a Hash of 
light blazed across my eyes, and I 
came to the ground by the run. 


LINES WHITTEN IN ANTICIPATION Of TWi J>CKE OF tt 1 l.MM/TON*» ELECTION 

TO tih; chancellors ini' oi the i mvehsitv ut oxroRO. 

Rich in the wreaths of Glory’s rare, full run, 

Sated with spoil*, — transcendent Wellington, 

One trophy yet awaited thee ; one band 
Of laurel, yet ungather’d at thy hand 
Twine it about thy front, in Oxford’s name, 

To crown her honours and complete thy fame ; 

Stamp thy bold brows with Oxford’s sacred sign, 

Champion of Christendom I— -by right *tis thine. 

w. a. 

January 22, 1834. 
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No. II. 


THE TRADES* UNIONS. 


Every man of common observa- 
tion must now see to what the head- 
strong passion for innovation ia ra- 
pidly leading. It ia in vain to con- 
ceal, it would be folly to attempt to 
deny, that, under the influence of 
the prodigious changes of recent 
times, a spirit baa been nurtured, 
which at length threatens the very 
elements of society with dissolution. 
As long as the lower orders were de- 
luded by the cry for Reform ; ns long 
us they were infatuated enough to 
belieui that, by supporting the Whigs 
in office, they would convert the age 
of iron into that of gold ; as long as 
they were decei ved by the assurance, 
that, by obtaining the command of 
the Legislature, they would readily 
find a remedy for all* their sufferings, 
they were kept tolerably quiet, as 
against their rulers, and their fury 
turned exclusively upon their devo- 
ted opponents of the Conservative 
party. Now, however, that device 
will no longer answer its purpose. 
The battle has been fought ; the vic- 
tory has been gained ; Tory misrule 
is at end; Whig wisdom and libe- 
rality have been for three years and 
a half in full operation ; and the peo- 
ple naturally ask, what is the end of 
these things Y What have tre gained 
by all the efforts we have made? 
Where are the fields, the wages, the 
plenty, which were prombed us ? 
Finding that they have gained no- 
thing by all they have done, that 
wages are as low, taxes as burden- 
Borne, employment as scarce, suffer- 
ing as general, as before the arrival 
of the promised millennium, they re- 
turn in gloomy discontent to their 
firesides, and, throwing aside all 
confidence in public men, and all 
hope of relief derived from tlie Le- 
gislature, sternly resolve to take the 
matter into their own hands, and. 


by the force of numbers, and the ter- 
ror of combination, obtain that in* 
stant and practical relief, which they 
have sought in vain m the delusive 
theories of their deceivers,. 

The Tkadr>* Unions, therefore, 
which have now spread" with such 
portentous rapidity through the 
whole country; which have arrayed 
millions of Englishmen in combina- 
tion against the authority of law, 
and the order of society ; which 
threaten to overwhelm industry by 
the accumulation of numbers, and 
extinguish opposition by the terror 
of self-authorized punishment ;* 
which lay the axe to the root of the 
national resources, by suspending 
the labour by which it is created, 
and lock up the fountains of pros- 
perity, by paralysing the capital 
which must maintain its producers, 
are a natural and inevitable, but not 
uninstructivc step in the progress of 
revolution. They indicate, and that, 
too, in a voice of thunder, the arri- 
val of the period when the vanity 
of hope has been felt, and the false- 
hood of promises experienced; 
when the hollowness of professions 
has become apparent, and the selfish- 
ness of ambition manifested itself ; 
when Whig aristocracy can no longer 
employ the multitude as the instru- 
ments of its will, and democratic 
flattery can no longer supply the 
want of real relief. The manufac- 
turing classes seem now resolved to 
take the matter into their own 
hands; they disdain to make any 
appeal to their own Legislature, or 
give any instructions to their darling 
representatives ; but boldly fixing a 
rate of wages, a period of labour, 
and a set of regulations for them- 
selves, they bid open defiance to all 
the constituted authorities in the 
state, and invite Government and 


We are aware that all the respectable organs of the Trade*’ Unions disclaim 
acts of violence ; but experience has proved, that while they exist, they cannot be 
prevented, and that, practically, whatever they may say, they amount to a tyranny of 
numbm oyw bel,l«n todmtry. ' 
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their masters into an open con- 
test with millions of desperate men, 
upon whose labour great part of the 
national resources is dependent. 

This fearful revolutionary system, 
therefore, need excite no surprise 
in any thinking mind ; we have long 
foreseen it, and foretold it, in this 
Magazine, an hundred times over. 
It is the reaction of experience and 
suffering against the delusive hopes 
nursed by the predictions and changes 
of former times; the proclamation, 
in the hundred-mouthed trumpet of 
the national voice, of the vanity of 
all former innovations; the public 
admission, that, from the regenerated 
Legislature, the people have nothing 
to hope ; and that, tor any real alle- 
viation of their sufferings, they must 
look to their own right arms and 
their own firm resolution. It is to 
be regarded as a natural and neces- 
sary step in the progress of the dis- 
ease under which we are labouring ; 
as the painful, but inevitable and 
well-foretold result of the insane in- 
novations of which we have so long 
been the victims; and as indicating 
that step to amendment at least 
which arises from a perception of 
the deadly tendency of the remedies 
which have hitherto been adminis- 
tered. 

The people, indeed, are not, for 
tbe most part, aware of this; they 
would not admit, if it was put to 
them, that their present distresses, 
which have prompted them to form 
these formidable combinations, are 
the natural result of the bitter 
disappointment experienced from 
tbe contrast between the promises 
which were held out to them, and 
the results which have attended the 
measures which were pursued ; they 
would perhaps answer, if such a 
tiling was seriously stated in their 
presence, that it was not because 
their rulers are, but because they 
are not democratic, that their confi- 
dence in them is gone ; and that tbe 
substantial benefits which they were 
$ol<jT would follow the Reform BUI 
can never now be hoped for, until 
the nest of Whig rotten boroughs is 
ns thoroughly exterminated as that 
^of Tory has been, and Annual Par- 
liaments, Universal Suffrage, and 
Vote by Ballot have completely 
and finally admitted the people to 
*the full powers and blessings of self- 


§ overament. All this, we have no 
oubt, they would say ; and all this, 
we have no doubt, they sincerely 
believe. It is not the vahitjr of de- 
mocratic principles and self-govern- 
ment which is as yet felt and de- 
monstrated by the existence of the. 
Trades' Unions ; it is the vanity of 
tbe Reform Bill, and the ruinous 
tendency of Whig measures, which 
is proved to have been experienced; 
it is tbe loud voice of the manufac- 
turing classes, at whose instigation, 
and, professedly,* for whose behoof , 1 
all the changes were made, which ia 
heard, announcing that they have 
been cheated and deceived, and that 
direct self-government can alone 
admit them to the social benefits to 
which they are entitled. 

That the true friends of the work- 
ing classes are the Conservatives, — 
that their worst enemies are the de- 
magogues who lure them by the 
voice of flattery to perdition, must 
be obvious from the consideration, 
that labour and industry of every 
sort can only flourish during the sun- 
shine of tranquillity and ease, and 
that they necessarily wither and die 
amidst the storms and the agitation 
of Revolution. If a tree is cut down, 
the leaves and distant branches are 
the first to wither; and they lan- 
guish and die long before any symp- 
toms of decay appear in the stem and 
larger brandies, because the sap 
which vivifies the whole is first 
stopped in its ascent to the farthest 
extremities. It is the same with the 
circulation of capital through the not 
less extensive and curiously con- 
structed filaments of society. If any 
shock is given to the heart, the work- 
ing classes are the first to suffer, 
because they are the last whom the 
life-blood reaches, they receive it in 
the smallest quantities, and have the 
least stock to enable them to subsist 
during its interruption. The rich, 
by a cessation of credit, or a sus- 
pension of industry, may be abridg- 
ed of their luxuries ; the middling 
ranks straitened in their comforts ; 
but the labouring poor are instantly 
deprived of bread, and thrown with- 
out employment upon the world, 
disabled, by the same cause which 
has prostrated them, from adminis- 
tering any effectual relief. 

The stage in the progressofinnova- 

tion, which the simultaneous growth 
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of the Trades’ Unions in all parts of 
the country proves to have arisen, 
is observable in every other convul- 
siou of a similar kind which has yet 
desolated the world. It corresponds 
to the revolt of the 10th August in 
the first French Revolution ; the 
effort, as Mignet telle us, of the 
working-classes to shake off the 
burgher aristocracy who had got 
possession of the legislature, and 
who were determined to obtain for 
themselves those benefits which had 
so long been held out to them by the 
demagogues to whom they had lent 
ear. It corresponds to the revolt of 
Lyons in November, 1881, when the 
starving weavers of that great manu- 
facturing city rose in open revolt 
against the revolutionary authorities 
of Louis Philippe, and were only 
subdued by Marshal Soult and the 
Duke of Orleans, at the head of a v 
greater force than fought the Duke 
of Wellington at Toulouse; or the 
great revolt of the Parisian opera- 
tives at the Cloister of St Merri in 
June, 168*2, which was only crushed 
by a mightier military array than glit- 
tered on the field of Jena or Aue- 
terlitz. The pacific habits and more 
orderly character of our working- 
classes will, it is to be hoped, give a 
very different character to this stage 
of the disease in the British Isles 
from what obtained amidst the fier- 
cer passions and military ideas of 
their southern neighbours : but the 
crisis is the same ; it has arisen from 
the same deep-rooted disappoint- 
ment at the deceit and delusions of 
which they have been the victims, 
and will be attended in the end, if 
not firmly coerced, with effects not 
one whit less disastrous. 

Few of our readers are acquainted 
with the real objects of these formi- 
dable Associations, or the manner in 
which they are levelled, not merely 
against the rights of their masters, 
and the general authority of law, 
but the whole principles of religion 
and morality by which society is 
held together— by which the strong 
are prevented from tyrannising over 
the weak— and civilisation is pre- 
vented from relapsing into the anar- 
chy and bloodshed of savage life. 
We shall give, therefore, a few quo- 
tations to illustrate the extent of the 
danger which now threatens society, 
and the perilous and seducing na- 


ture of the principles which these 
regenerators of society are pouring 
into the minds of our manufactu- 
ring population. 

Cobbett tells us, in one of his re- 
cent numbers, that 

u Their intention is to take t%k govern** 
ment of the country entirely into their < own <1 
hands . The view which they take of our 
present political situation is something 
like this; both Houses of Parliament, 
they say, have been most actively engaged 
in doing whatever they could to bring, 
down the old fabric of society, and they 
have succeeded so well, that none of the 
political parties can much longer support 
it. Were the producing classes not pre- 
pared with effective conservative measures, 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals would soon 
be in* inextricable confusion. The pro- 
dadng classes, viewing matters in this 
light, state their object to be to take their 
own affuirs into their own hands; and 
by taking their own affairs; they are per- 
fectly aware that they cannot avoid at 
the same time taking the affairs of the 
non-producers also into their own hands; 
the management of which latter will de- 
pend on thepnrticular arrangements which 
the producers may determine to adopt. 
These are no trivial objects to have in 
view, namely, to reverse the state ma- 
chine so far that the producer may go- 
vern the capitalist, and to make the capi- 
talist minister to the wants and pleasures 
of the producers, instead of the producers 
to the capitalists ! In this state of things 
and with a body of men in the commu- 
nity holding these doctrines, it becomes a 
matter of serious consideration for both 
the Government and the public to ascer- 
tain their probable result if the course 
marked out be followed up. There have 
been Trades’ Unions in existence for some 
length of time ; many of them rich, aud 
partaking of the nature of benefit socie- 
ties, But the Trades' Union, which it 
now attracting so mueh attention, is a 
thing of very recent origin, arising, in 
some degree, out of the Political Unions* 
But the former being dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the latter, and looking 
upon them as the creature of the middle 
classes, they hove followed the stupe of the 
icorhing classes in France, who soon came 
to view the Girondists as a class who aimed 
at monopolizing all the benefits of the Revo- 
lution, and keeping the working doss in 
the same state in which they found them. 
The General Congress of the Union hat 
already twice assembled, once at Birming- 
ham, and once in London, and U is said 
that another meeting Is to he convened 
early in 1834, at Barnsley, with the de- 
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to which yyF The 
l» we will'V view, 
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ign of a general strike throughout the 
vhok country," 

If further proof Ve required, take 
he following extract from the decla- 
ration of one of those societies : — 
^‘Social Hefokmehs. All human 
Iking* are good by nature. Ignorance is 
the only Devil thM exists, or ever did 
exist. Vice is notbilg else but ignorance. 
Truth leads to vh/iyn d happiness The 
character of ever/ nuinaii being is formed 
for hint, and iioj/by,j8|jua. , If the above be 
true, all those^hat examine for them* 
selves will find every telujion taught in the 
world hy the different Priests , is founded 
on error and in direct opposition to truth 
and Hature ; hence have followed priest- 
craft, war, law or injustice, m isttocracy, 
and every drone that exists on the labour 
of the industrious many,” the. &c. 

The design then is evident ; amf as 
a specimen of the extent i 
it has already been adopted, 
quote one or two of the resolutions 
of a combination formed in Manches- 
ter, and called u The Society for Pro- 
moting National Regeneration.” 

** 1. That it is desirable that all who 
wish to see society improved, and confu- 
sion avoided, should endeavour to assist 
the working classes to obtain * for eight 
hour*' work the present full day’s wages,* 
such right hours to be performed be- 
tween the hours of six in the morning arid 
six in the evening ; and that this new re- 
gulation should commence on the first 
day of March next. 3. That persons be 
immediately appointed from among the 
workmen to visit thdr fellow-woe hmen in 
each trade, manufacture , and employment, 
in every district of the kingdom, for the 
purpose of communicating with them on 
the subject of the above resolutions, and 
of inducing them to determine upon their 
adoption. 9. That the workmen and 
their friends use their utmost efforts ti* 
obtain further subscriptions, and that ail 
well-disposed females be respectfully re- 
quested cordially to co-operate iu this un- 
dertaking.” 

These men are fully aware of their 
own power. In illustration of this, 
we subjoin the following quotation 
from the Trades* Union Gazette of 
Glasgow, Feb. 1, 1&84. 

44 Tower op the Trades* Unions. 

M Tbeir’s will not be insurrection ; it 
Will be simply passive resistance. The 
men may remain at leisure; there is, 
and can be, no law to compel them to 
work against their will . They may walk 
the streets or Mis with their arms fold- 
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ml, they will wear no swords, carry 110 
muskets, assemble no train of artillery, 
seize upon no fortified places. They will 
present no column for an army to attack, 
no multitude fur the riot-ar'ao disperse, 
They merely abstain, when their funds 
are sufficient, from going to work for one 
week, or one month, through .the three 
kingdoms ; and what huppons in couse- 
queuce? Bills are dishonoured, the Ga- 
zette teems with bankruptcies— capital is 
destroyed — the revenue lulls — r the system 
of government falls into confusion, and 
every link in the chain which hinds society 
together is broken in a moinml by this inert 
conspiracy of the poor against the rich." 

What their religious principles are 
may be judged of from the following 
passages in the Prospectus of a new 
Paper about to be set up in Glasgow, 
be entitled 4 < Tul Freethinker.” 


objects which the projectors have 
are, chiefly, the establishment of 
an organ for the expression of free, un- 
fettered opinions — opinions * "ranging to 
the utmost latitude of thought; the vin- 
dication of such of the opinions lefenvd 
to as ate founded inJBjflyy find Phih.su- 
phy, from the fa^M^uS^Tatid at-pmion* 
of "bigotry and KeU-Xuj^Zt ; atul the ap- 
plication of an uHWrfng test to the most 
approved nud taunted arguments iu fa- 
nmr of Throh>yy. 

u Discussions and iJImjujm lions, how- 
ever, are not to preclude lrv» weighty 
matters. The lighter arms of satire and 
ridicule must not be allowed to remain 
inactive, while lollies and absurdities call 
for their employment, although the shafts 
should ocnsioMally he borrowed from the 
quiver ofa Taylor, u Byron, or a Vol- 
taire. Qj — 

il Shares, Five Shillings each, 
of each Number, 1 [d. u 

Let no one be »o deluded as to sup- 
pose that these resolutions are likely 
to prove a dead letter, or that the 
utmost danger is not to be anticipa- 
ted from the combinations in fur- 
therance <>f these objects which hav£ 
now sprung up in ail the manufac- 
turing districts of the country. Their . 
organization is complete ; their num- 
bers are prodigious; the talent which 
directs them is considerable ; the de- 
votion which generally prevails to 
the cause is unbounded. It is well 
observed, in a recent number of an 
able and intelligent provincial pa- 
per, the Stirling Journal-— 

“ Not only is the machinery well adapt- 
ed, hut its effects are fearfully powerful. 


Price 
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In Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Paisley, Holton, and almost every other 
manufacturing town, there is hardly a 
manufacturer who is allowed to say what 
he will pay for the work done for him ; 
and there is hardly a manufactory to be 
found into which a workman can dare 
enter, who has not previously become a 
member of the Combination. The state 
of things is a frightful one, and it is ren- 
dered doubly hideous from the fact, that 
it has arisen out of the vile misconduct of 
the faction now nominally holding the 
reins of Government. Lord Grey, Lord 
Altborp, and Lord Brougham, the cor- 
respondents of the Birmingham Political 
Unions, cun have no right to find fault 
with Regenerators uf their Country. John 
Fallen and Hobt rt Owen , and their col- 
leagues, are only acting precisely upon the 
plan laid down l*y Lord Brougham and 
the & nuichfjbr the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, The Crisis and Penny Ma- 
gazine arc of a family j and the London 
University, as originally conceived, desti- 
tute of Christianity, is a fit precursor of 
the doctrines of the Sochi Reformers .*' — 
Stirling Journal, Jan . 17, 1 KJ L 

The enormous danger and peril- 
ous consequences of these Trades’ 
Unions, have now attracted the at- 
tention of the steadiest advocates of 
the Movement ; of those who were 
loudest in their outcry against the 
former system of government, and 
the most vehement supporters of the 
Reform Bill. Sir Daniel Sandford, 
whose eloquent declamations in fa- 
vour of the Bill are still ringing in 
our ears — whose name is indelibly 
associated in our minds with the 
words “ Oligarchy — Oligarchy-Oli- 
garchy,” which he so liberally pour- 
ed forth to an admiring operative 
audience two years ago, has address- 
ed the following admirable observa- 
tions to the Liberator Journal of 
Glasgow, the great organ of the 
Trades’ Unions in the West of Scot- 
land ; and thus illustrates the effect 
of the Constitutional Revolution 
which he so warmly advocated. 

u I do not presume to condemn the 
general principle of combinations among 
workmen for the sake of mutual protec- 
tion. No liberal man will assert that 
they should not, on the contrary, be en- 
couraged to consult together for their own 
interest, and to maintain associations for 
the promotion of their common welfare. 
I approved of the repeal of the law for- 
merly directed against such combinations, 
and would oppose its re-enactment. But, 
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conceding this wise and wholesome prin- 
ciple, the Unions must not be surprised 
If disinterested persons should see much 
to blame in some of their avowed objects, 
and in the means of attaining them , which 
they openly or tacitly countenance. I 
esteem it, for example, a most unreason- 
able object to propose a universal reduc- 
tion of the time of labour to eight hours 
a- day. This is a portion of time decidedly 
below the physical powers of man, and 
the period of his daily toil in the freest 
regions of the earthy it is below the ave- 
rage of the exhausting labours of the 
learned professions ; and it is inadequate 
to maintain the manufactures and com- 
merce of the country. I call it an at- 
tempt equally illegal and immoral, when 
force or insult is employed to swell the 
ranks of the Unions, by the coercion of 
tbosu who do not already belong to them. 
The Liberator will not deny, that in some 
quarters frightful acts of violence have 
been committed ; and I have looked in 
vain for any strong mark of disapproba- 
tion of these acts on the part of the 
united workmen. Far from perceiving 
such evidence of true manly feeling, I 
find in the Liberator itself, (a great 
organ of the Unions,) bitter expressions 
of scorn and resentment levelled at those 
who, in the exercise of an undoubted 
privilege, have abstained i coin joining 
them, or have thought fit to leave them. 
This I cannot avoid designating ov the 
tyranny of the multitude ; and that man is 
ill versed in history and in morals, who 
does not hold the tyranny of the many to 
he equally hateful with the tyranny of the 
f'W.'' 

Lot us not deceive ourselves ; the 
great contest between the working 
classes and their employers, between 
capital and numbers, which Sir Da- 
niel now so eloquently deplores, is 
approaching, and cannot be averted. 
His darling Reform Bill has render- 
ed it inevitable. The operative work- 
men feel that they have been decei- 
ved; that the Whigs have merely 
used them as a laddev to raise them- 
selves, and that, having gained, by 
their aid, the command of the Legis- 
lature, they are now quite willing to 
let their valued associates grovel in 
the dusk It is the sense, the bitter 
and universal sense of this deception 
of which they have been the victims, 
which has produced the present ge- 
neral spread of Trades’ Unions ; in 
other words, of immense associations 
of working men, to obtain, by a si- 
multaneous strike overall parts of 
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the country and the terror which 
the display of physical strength can 
hardly fail to produce, those extraor- 
dinary practical advantages which 
the general condition of the labour 
market will not permit them to ob- 
tain, but which were falsely held 
out to them as the immense boon 
which they would certainly obtain 
by the change in the Constitution of 
Parliament/ 

If any one doubts that this has 
been the real cause of the present 
frightful schism which has split so- 
ciety asunder, let him take up any 
of the newspapers or periodical 
journals which advocated the cause 
of Reform three years ago. He will 
there find, that the whole evils of the 
country, theoretical and practical, 
were constantly laid on the shoulders 
of the Borough mongers ; that it was 
uniformly and invariably maintained, 
that the resources of the nation were 
unbounded, and the career of pros- 
perity which opened before it unli- 
mited, if it could only shake off the 
monstrous load of the Aristocracy ; 
that Relief from Taxation, Increase of 
Wages, Fall of Prices, and Diminution 
of Poor’s Rates, were held out as the 
immediate and necessary effect of a 
Reform in the Legislature, and that 
all persons who presumed to doubt 
these exhilarating prospects were 
forthwith stigmatized as the tools of 
the Boroughraongers, as influenced 
by no other feeling but a desire to 
fatten on the spoils of the nation, 
and lit to be dealt with in no other 
way, but with the brickbat and the 
bludgeon, to be plastered with mud, 
or ducked in horseponds. It was 
this infernal cry, issuing from nine- 
tenths of the Press, and re-echoed by 
nineteen-twentieths of the popular 
orators, which procured the return 
of the Parliament of May, 1831, which 
extinguished the British Constitu* 
lion. It was the same false and de- 
lusive cry which roused the labour- 
ing classes in such multitudes to 
overawe the House of Peers, when 
they nobly clung to the ark of their 
forefathers, in May, 1802. What else 
enabled Mr Attwood to assemble 
70,000 workmen in the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, when 3ie Bill 
was under deliberation in the House 
of Peers; and wrought them up to 
each a pitch of exasperation, that it 
Is now admitted they were ready 


to have risen in rebellion against the 
Duke of Wellington if he had re- 
tained the seals of office, after the 
resignation of Earl Grey, and were 
on xhe point of shaking society to 
atoms by a run, got up for political 
purposes, on the Bank P Was it to 
elevate the Whig Aristocracy at the 
expense of the Tory; to create 
close boroughs in the North, while 
it extinguished them in the South ; 
to secure Caine and destroy Old 
Sarum ; to create North Shields, 
while it gave the death-blow to Gat- 
ton ; to give an hundred thousand 
a-year to the Greylings, and take it 
from the partisans of the former ad- 
ministration, that all this was done P 
No : it was the prospect of substan- 
tial relief from distress ; the belief 
that the hidden cause of the univer- 
sal suffering, which every one felt, 
but no one could explain, was now 
brought to light; the promises every- 
where repeated, the assurances con- 
stantly given, the prospect invariably 
held forth of a real and important 
amelioration of circumstances from 
the proposed measure, which pro- 
duced the general, the otherwise in- 
explicable delusion in its favour. 
Now that the experiment has been 
made, and the reality of the promi- 
ses uniformly held forth put to the 
test, it is universally seen how de- 
plorablyall classes have been duped 
by their deceivers. The agricultu- 
rists, who were told, that all their dis- 
tresses were owing to the Borough- 
mongers, and that high prices, low 
rents, and plentiful employment 
would to a certainty follow the pass- 
ing of the Bill, now find themselves 
plunged deeper than ever in distress, 
with wheat down at 30s. the quarter, 
and the prospect of a speedy Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, which will retain 
it permanently on an average even 
below that ruinously low standard. 
The manufacturers, who were uni- 
versally assured that high wages, 
steady employment, and low prices, 
would certainly follow the overthrow 
of the Boroughmougers, now And 
themselves worse off than ever; with 
low prices, indeed, but still lower 
wages, and with a less command of 
the necessaries aud conveniences 
of life than they bad under any 
former period of their bistory. Hear 
what the Editor of the Liberator, 
and the organ of the Glasgow ope* 
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raiive#, saf 0 of their present condi- 
lion, nearly tiro years after the pass- 
ing of Maxima Charta. We do not 
vouch for the accuracy of the state- 
ment, we merely give it as we find 
it, to illustrate the sense entertained 
by the operatives of the working of 
the great healing measure. 

“ There are upwards of fifty thousand 
families in the West of Scotland, at this 
moment, whose average income does not 
exceed seven shillings weekly for each ! 
Parcel out that miserable pittance into 
food, clothing, and rent, without any pro- 
vision for the contingencies of sickness 
aud death ; and such is the fluctuation 
experienced in the 4 majority of trades’ 
-—the accidents that many are liable to, 
and the insecurity of maintaining a place 
—that there are few at the head of u 
family who lay their heads on a pillow at 
night, know whether or not the bread of 
their little ones will be baken on the 
morrow'. With the extreme distress of 
thousands, and the insecurity of all the 
wot king classes, can you, .Sir Daniel — 
disinterested as you say you are — lay your 
bund upon your heart and repent, that 
workmen have no plea for taking some 
decided steps In their own behalf?” — 
An»u'tr to Sir JJamtl SandfvrJ, Jon. 8, 
1 K34. 

If any farther evidence were want- 
ing, it would be found in the state- 
ment of Mr Attwood, as to the con- 
dition of the Birmingham iron work- 


ers, after they had experienced * 
full year of the benefits of the Re* 
form Parliament. 

“ I live in the neighbourhood of per- 
haps 50,000 honest nailers. I have ascer- 
tained from their own mouths, and from 
their masters* books, that during the war 
they could gain l(>s. per week with the 
same labour as it now took them to gain 
8s. per week. But they still paid 3s. per 
week rent for their cottage and shop, the 
same as they did during the war. Now 
take 3s. from 10s., and it leaves 13s. 
Take 3*. from 8s., and it leaves 5s. Did 
any one think that 5s. would go as far in 
supporting a working man’s family now, 
as Ilk*, did during the war? The thing 
was absurd ; 5s. would perhaps go as far 
as Gs., or possibly as 7s. But here was 
a clear iiyury of one-half in the situation 
of these honest, poor men.” 

When results such as these have 
followed the highly wrought up feel* 
ings and extravagant expectations, 
formed by the delusions univer- 
sally and artfully spread to procure 
the passing of the Reform Bill, it is 
no wonder that the working classes 
have become generally and alarm- 
ingly distrustful of all public men, 
and that throwing overboard alto- 
gether the pilots whom they have 
placed at the helm, they propose 
to take the management of the ves- 
sel at once into their own hands.* 


* The following doggrel verses, taken from the Glasgow Trades* Union Gazette of 
September 14, 1833, will shew how bitterly the people feel the imposition which has 
been practised on them, and how completely the present approach to anarchy is 
owing to the false and deceitful promises by which they were deluded into the sup- 
port of that fatal measure, the Reform in Parliament . 

" ’Tis twelve mouths just yestordny, since earth, and sky, and sea. 

And rock, ard glen, and horse, nnrt nieu, Tang loud the jubilee j 
The beacons blared— the ranuons fired, and war’d each plain and hill. 

With the llill— the glorious Dili, you rogues, and nothing but the BiU. 

Oar Ministers, so popiar then, presided o’er the frav. 

On whisky jugs, and cans and mugs, secure sat Earl urey, 

And then as «>r our gladdened throat's the stuff we stout did swill. 

Our toast wai still the Bill, you rogues, and nothing but the Bill. 

Lord Brougham the mighty Chancellor, who Eldon's chain did take, 

With plans of nice economy, made all the win dour* shake j 
Abuses vile, and tui U like things, that made our nerves to thrill. 

Were all to fly with, ah, you rogues, the Bill, aye, just the Bill. 

Dud Altherp high, aud Littlejohn, of all the Russels he. 

Were then with us— at every fuss— prise gods of liberty ; 

Like Sidney grave, or Haiupdeu brave, whom despots dire did Util, 

Wo lauded to the firmament— the drawer* of the Bill. 
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• But this ia not all. Not only do 
the working classes see that they 
have gained nothing whatever by 
the Bill, but the woeful fact is now 
beginning to open to their eyes, that 
they have been math a great deal 
worse than they were before ; that 
they have been placed at the mercy 
of a body of men, who have little or 
no sympathy with their industry ; 
and "that the pievailing interest 
which now rules the determination 
of Parliament, is not only not thnrs i 
hut is actually an mherse interest. 

With all their professions of pa- 
triotism, liberality, and a regard for 
the poor, there is no Parliament in 
the memory of man, which has 
done so little for the interest of the 
working classes, as that which was 
borne into St Stephen’s on the trans- 
ports of the Reform Bill. This is a 
fact, the existence and universal 
perception of which is completely 
demonstrated by the votes of the 
Legislature, and the simultaneous 
growth of Political Unions in all 
parts of the country. They have 
thrown out, by a majority of nearly 
iiOO, the proposal of Mr Attwood 
for an extension of the currency; 
the only measure which can put a 
stop to the incessant and increasing 
distress of the last ten years, ana 
without a speedy adoption of which 
all attempts to revive industry, or 
avert ultimate national insolvency, 
will prove utterly nugatory. They 
have done nothing towards extend- 
ing the Poor’s l/aws to Ireland, a 
measure imperatively called for, not 
less by the w ide-spread and heart- 
rending suffering of the working 
classes in that unhappy and deluded 
country, but by the privations to 
which the British house-owners are 
exposed, by the enormous mass of 
Irish mendicity thrown upon them 
for relief. They have resisted 
and thrown out Mr Sadler’s factory 
bill, and substituted a weak and nu- 


gatory act in its stead ; thereby per- 
petuating, without intending it, in 
the heart of Britain, a system of in- 
fantine slavery, and sexual demo- 
ralization, a bondage of body and 
prostitution of xnind,uupara11eled in 
the annals of Christian oppression, 
and unexampled in the history of 
Mahometan slavery. They have 
thrown out all attempts to restore 
protection to British shipowners and 
manufacturers, adhered steadily to 
the reciprocity system, and the dog- 
mas of free trade, when every na- 
tion on earth is loading with addi- 
tional duties the import of our ma- 
nufacturers. They hate retained 
the assessed taxes, the most ruinous 
tax on the industry of the poor, next 
to the income-tax, which ever was 
invented, because it is a direct bur- 
den on the funds from which alone 
labour can be maintained, and a 
duty, not on the comforts or luxuries 
of the working classes, but their ne- 
cessaries; not 011 their spoils and 
tobacco, but their bread ami their 
beef. They have adhered to the low 
duties on beer and spirits, thereby 
perpetuating the growth of diunk- 
enness and demoralisation, multiply- 
ing, at a fearful rate, the progress 
of vice and profligacy, and literally 
realizing a revenue out of the wages 
of prostitution, and the brutality of 
intoxication. They have, at one 
blow, inflicted an irreparable wound 
on eight hundred thousand compa- 
ratively happy and contented labour- 
ers in the West Indies, deluding 
them by the name of a liberty which 
they are incapable of enjoying, and 
depriving them of a protection, and 
a state of rural comfort, which they 
have themselves confessed was “ un- 
precedented in any civilized state.”* 
They arc now strongly urged by the 
interest in the State which has ob- 
tained an ascendency in the Re- 
formed Parliament, to repeal the 
Corn Laws, thereby giving the finish- 


llttt now% all murk the circumstance, attund, my friends— the mob, 
Our hkv Si 4 John Key, ha* ended in u job j 

Our Ministers, and patriots, liar* gilded each their pill. 

And purged, their fr.ends, the Radicals, with nothing but the 1011. 

Each one holds up his hands at fast, in horror awl disgust, 

At this mnw time precious document, once tamed the profile's trust j 
That last .and first, was to bring grist to fill the nation’s mill. 

Ah, cum the Bill, ye rogues, the Bill, and nothing hat the Bill,* 

Reform Ministry and Parliament; p. 0, 
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ing stroke to the distresses under 
which the agricultural classes have 
so long been labouring, and throw- 
ing upwards of four millions of rural 
labourers into penury and want It 
Is as clear, therefore, as the sun at 
noonday, that the interest of the 
producers, of the cultivators, and of 
the working classes, is not the inte- 
rest which is predominant in the 
Reform Parliament ; that it is some 
other and adverse faction which has 
contrived, amidst the public trans- 
ports, to possess itself of political 
power; and that the labouring poor 
are farther now from obtaining sub- 
stantial relief than ever. 

What, then, is the body which has 
real!}' succeeded in appropriating to 
I toe It the political influence which 
was once tested in the heads and 
representatives of the great interests 
of the State, which was nnce divided 
among the agricultural, manufactu- 
ring, iiud commercial classes, and 
secured to each that due attention 
to their wants which is essential 
to any system of good govern- 
ment y We shall give the answer in 
the word* of our bitterest enemy; 
of one who knew us in many re- 
spects better than we did ourselves* 
who was equal to Alexander in 
military genius, and second only to 
Bacon in political sagacity. 

“ The English,” says Napoleon, 
“ arc a nation of Siu>i*ulxi*eiin.' v In 
this single expression is to be found 
the turn secret of the pecuniary 
<li die ui ties in which all classes have 
been involved for the last lift ecu 
years, and of the total failure of the 
Reform Parliament to administer 
any, even the slightest relief to the 
real necessities of the nation. It is the 
undue, the overwhelming ascend- 
ency which the class of traders, mo- 


neylenders, and shopkeepers, have 
of late years been constantly acqui- 
ring over the cultivators and manu- 
facturers, that is, over the working 
classes, which has produced all the 
false measures into which the Tories 
were seduced in the last ten years of 
their administration, and has at last 
precipitated the nation, bound hand 
and foot, into the bonds of the * thn/t- 
ocracy and monei/ocrary, riveted 
round their necks by the Reform in 
Parliament. 

That this has been tlie chief cause 
of all the public distress ; that it has 
been the remote but certain parent 
of the Free Trade system, the change 
in the Currency, and the abandon- 
ment of the Navigation Law’s, the 
hideous infant factories, and, last of 
all, of the fatal Reform in Parlia- 
ment, which has at once prostrated 
the whole tanking and producing 
( lasers at the feet of the haying and 
i on$u tiling, — we apprehend to be as 
clear as any proposition iu Euclid. 
We are preparing and collecting ma- 
terials for this great subject, which 
will be fully developed in our next 
Number, and would have appeared 
in this, were it not that the instant 
approach of the great strike on the 
1st March, imperatively calls for the 
consideration of the Trades’ Unions, 
which are in fact only a conse- 
quence and corollary from the 
dreadful political errors into which 
the people, under the guidance of a 
political faction, whose interests 
were adverse to their own, have 
been led, and the ruinous ascend- 
ency given to that faction by the 
Reform Rill. # 

The real interests of the Conser- 
vative Party, and of the working- 
classes, both agricultural and manu- 
facturing, are, and ever must be, the 


* The above view coincides with what lias been recently and powerfully advanced 
in a most able and original work, entitled Theory of the Constitution, by J. B. 

Bernard, Esq., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. With many opinions of that 
gentleman we by no inenna concur ; ami, in particular, his speculations about the 
approaching discovery of moral evil and regeneration of society, are totally unworthy 
of an author of so much information. But his hook is truly a woik of genius: 
his views of the historical changes of the Constitution, though sometimes exagger- 
ated, are always original, generally just and profound ; "and his clear insight into this 
Intimate connexion between democracy and monied ascendency, is not only histo- 
rically true, but In the highest degree Important at this time. Mr Bernard and Sir 
D. Sand ford will soon become good Conservatives. Men of original thought, aa 
they are, will never receive the law from Holland and Lansdawne House, as the 
Whigs do on every subject of politics, literature, philosophy, and taste. We shall 
take an early opportunity of making Mr Bernard** work known to our readers. 
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same. The great bulk of the Con- ultimately thrown out by the derao- 
servatives live, and ever must live, cratic party in the Legislature. They 
upon the surplus produce of labour; steadily uphold the Established 
and it is on the magnitude of this Church, the great instrument for the 
surplus that their prosperity is on- gratuitous instruction of the poor, 
tirely dependent. What is the rent in the most important of all know- 
of land, but the surplus produce ledge, that of their religious duties, 
of agricultural labour above the ex- and as steadily resist those selfish 
peases of cultivation ? The Con- politicians, the pretended friends of 
servatives, accordingly, are and the people, who would lay the inain- 
altvays have been the strongest ad- tenance of their religious teachers, 
vocates, for such a protecting duty not, as at present, on a portion of the 
as shall secure remunerating prices landed proprietors, hut on the hard- 
to the farmers, because they know earned wages of the poor. Every 
that it is on the existence of such county in Great Britain knows and 
remunerating prices that their own can testify, that the Conservatives 
prosperity is entirely dependent ; are uniformly the most indulgent 
and that this surplus produce was landlords, the most beneficent pa- 
in former times, before the fatal irons of every useful institution, the 
changes in the currency, fairly divi- warmest supporters of every benefit 
ded between the landlord and far- cent charity. We are '.confident we 
mer, is proved by the fact that they are within the mark when we assert, 
were both thriving, and in many that nine* tenths of the charity of the 
cases becoming rich ; that the pro- kingdom flows from Cousen alive 
duce obtained by the farmer was hands, 

about equal to that drawn by the On the other hand, what have 
landlord; and that the growth and been the pruHical tumsuris of the 
extension of the farm- steadings even liberal or democratic party for the 
outstripped in cost the more splen- relief or support of those working 
did edifices constructed by the laud- classes for whose interests they pro- 
lords, Jessed such uncommon solicitude? 

In like manner, and for the same ^They have abandoned the Naviga- 
reason, the Conservatives have ever turn Laws, thereby exposing to a 
been the steady supporters of manu- ruinous foreign competition the nu- 
facturing and operative industry in meruus and important classes of 
all its branches. Who but they car- shipwrights and carpenters; — they 
ried through the Navigation Laws,* have abandoned or lowered many 
which, as Adam Smith observes, of the protecting duties on manu- 
were the great bulwark of our ship- facture*, and exposed our opera- 
ping interest, and the foundation of lives lo a flood or foreign manufac- 
our maritime power r Who but they lures, which have entirely swamped 
imposed the protecting duties on many important branches of indue- 
every branch of manufacture, uuder try;— they have forced upon the 
the shelter of which they have risen Conservative administration, by in- 
up to their present unexampled cessant clamour and delusion, the 
height? They have also in every monetary system of 1819, and the 
age been the steady friends of the suppression of small notes in 18*26, 
poor. They originally framed, and measures which at once doubled the 
have Binee steadily supported the weight of all debts public and pri- 
Poor’s Laws, amidst all the obloquy vato, and inflicted a blow on the 
thrown on them by the combined industrious classes, greater than all 
influence of liberalism, selfishness, the power of Napoleon had been 
and infidelity; and if that relief is able to effect;— they have obstinate- 
not as yet afforded to the Irish men- ly adhered to the reciprocity system, 
dicants, it is because the Reform in the face of the clear evidence af- 
Pariiament and the popular' party forded by the conduct of other 
1m* steadily resisted the extension, states, that it was all on one side;— 
They strongly advocated Mr Sadler’s they threw out Mr Sadler’s Factory 
factory bill last session, and it was Bill;— they resist all extension of the 

* They wars pawed by Cromwell, whm Lori Protector 4 that U, by m great a 
Conservative as Napoleon when Emperor. 
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Poor’s Laws to Ireland {—and they 
are now preparing, at the bidding 
of the shopkeepers of London, and 
the great towns, to overwhelm the 
cultivators with a deluge of foreign 
grain, that is, to reduce to beggary 
and ruin four millions of persons 
dependent upon rural labour. En- 
quire in any county of the kingdom, 
from the Land's End to Caithness, 
what sort of landlords the democrats 
are ? — how much they contribute to 
labile institutions? — how much they 
estow on private charity ? You will 
hear in general that they are the 
most grasping and niggardly of the 
community ; that they exact every 
thing from their tenants, and give 
nothing to the poor ; that their 
names are to be seen at few sub- 
scriptions — their assistance felt at 
few undertakings; that their gene- 
ral characteristic is that of being 
nlieni appetens> without the single 
redeeming point in Catiline's cha- 
racter, Mtt i*rufv*u*. We speak of 
the general character of the demo- 
cratic party. Doubtless there are 
many honourable exceptions to these 
remarks. 

The manner in which the demo- 
cratic party who have uniformly 
advocated these measures, destruc- 
tive and ruinous though they were 
to the whole productive industry of 
the people, have nevertheless contri- 
ved to obtain the almost entire ma- 
nagement of their thoughts, and 
succeeded in wielding at pleasure 
their vast energies, is one of the 
most startling and extraordinary of 
the many extraordinary phenomena 
these times exhibit, and affords a 
signal instance of the facility with 
which men may be led, by skilful 
flattery and alluring expressions, to 
support the leaders who are really 
pursuing measures the most destruc- 
tive to their welfare. They were 
incessantly told that public happi- 
ness was their great object; that the 
people never could l>e sufficiently 
instructed, enlightened, and free; 
that self-government was the true 
panacea for all the evils of humani- 
ty ; and that if political power was 
only vested to a sufficient extent in 
the people, all the ills of life would 


speedily disappear. Misled by this 
dazzling phantom, they generally 
and cordially supported the demo- 
cratic leaders, and submitted pati- 
ently for a tract of years to the most 
acute suffering, inflicted by the mea- 
sures of they demagogues, in the 
firm belief, which was sedulously 
inculcated, that it was the resistance 
of the Conservatives which was the 
cause of all the evil. We have to 
thank the Reform Rill for having at 
length put an end to this extraordi- 
nary delusion, and by seating the 
Movement party in complete sove- 
reignty, for the time at least, in the 
Legislature, brought at once to the 
test the sincerity of their professions 
to relieve the people, and their abi- 
lity to do any thing efficient for the 
public welfare. 

That the evils under which the 
labouring classes now suffer, and 
which have produced the formida- 
ble organization of the Trades’ 
Unions, are in no respect likely to 
be removed, but, on the contrary, 
greatly increased by the greater as- 
cendency of the democratic party, is 
farther illustrated by the fact, that 
they exist to fully a greater extent 
in North America, notwithstanding 
the drain of the back settlements 
and a boundless soil, than in the 
densely peopled realm of Britain* 

“ Hie North Americans distinctly ad- 
mit, that ever since the Revolution which 
separated them from the mother country, 
and conferred upon them the blessings of 
self-government, magisterial and even pa- 
rental authority has been upon the decline, 
and that now, at last, combinations exist 
amongst working men, to such a fearful 
extent, for overthrowing the institution of 
property, that a subversion of all autho- 
rity is apparently at hand, there being 
absolutely nothing left lu that country to 
preserve its social system from being torn 
in pieces, hut education only.”* 

Wbat security education is calcu- 
lated to afford against these enor- 
mous evils in an old and corrupted 
state like Great Britain, has already 
been fully considered in the former 
number of this series, f 

“ There are, in our own country/’ 
says the North American Review, “ oom- 
binaUena of the employed to procure 


# North American Review, Jan. 1833, p. 8 b 
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higher wages, political working-men ‘a 
parties, and fearful signs of resistance to 
the highest authority in the Federal 
Union. Nor is this change passing only 
upon a large scale, where we can survey 
it, or muoh of it, at least, as a mere mat- 
ter of speculation. It is coming home to 
our cities and villages, and very dwellings. 
Aristoerutical influence, and magisterial 
power, and parental authority, too, have 
been declining among ns ever since the 
Revolution, There are abolitions of 
peerages in our towns ; there are reform 
bills in our families; and our children arc 
educated no freely , os to threaten rebellion*, 
if not combinations, for securing their rights. 
There are, indeed, tendencies of this sort, 
which must be controlled and regulated, 
or society cannot exist ; tendencies to a 
radical reform, so radical, indeed, that if 
not rest! aiiied it will tear up every social 
institution by the roots, and leave nothing 
behind but disorder, waste, and ruin.*' 

The same truths are forcibly il- 
lustrated in Mr Hamilton’s recent 
and admirable work on North Ame- 
rica. 

* { hi the city of New York,’* he 
observe-*, <l a nrparatiun is rapidly ta- 
king place between the different orders 
of society. The operative class have 
already formed themselves into h society 
under the name of the Workivs, in 
direct opposition to those who, more 
favoured by nature or fortune, enjoy the 
luxuries of life without the necessity for 
manual labour. These people make in* 
secret of their demands, which, to do 
them justice, &i e f«* \v an d emphatic. They 
are published in the newspapers, and may 
be read on half tbe walls of New York. 
The fhv st postulate is, 'Equal and Vnirer - 
sal Education.' It is fah*e> they say, to 
maintain that there is at present no pri- 
vileged order, no practical Aristocracy, in 
a country where distinctions of educa- 
tion ore permitted. There docs exist, 
they argue, an Aristocracy of the most 
odious kind,— an Aristocracy of know- ' 
ledge, education, and refinement, which 
is inconsistent with the true Democratic 
principles of absolute equality. They 
pledge themselves, therefore, to exert 
every effort, mental and physical, for the 
abolition of this flagrant injustice. They 
proclaim it to the world as a nuisance 
which mufti be abated, before the freedom 
of tun American be something more than 
A mere empty boast. They solemnly de- 
clare that they will not rest satisfied, till 
every citizen in the United States shall 


receive the same degree of education, and 
start fair In the. competition for tbe ho- 
nours and the offices of the State. As it is 
of course impossible — and these men know 
it to be so— to educate the labouring class 
to the standard of the richer, it is their 
professed object to reduce the latter to tbe 
same mental condition with the former ; 
to prohibit all supererogatory knowledge; 
to have a maximum of acquirement, be- 
yond which it ahull be punishable to go. 
Hut those who limit their views to the 
mental degradation of their country are, 
in fart, the moderates of the party. There 
are others, who go still further, and boldly 
advocate the introduction of an Agrarian 
Law, and a periodical division of property. 
These unquestionably constitute the ca- 
treme gauche of the Worley Parliament, 
but still they only follow out the princi- 
ples of their less violent neighbours, ami 
eloquently dilate on the justice and pro- 
priety of every individual being equally 
supplied with food and clothing.”* 

We give the operatives due warn- 
ing 1 ; they have no relief to expert 
from the democratic party, ami as 
little from the frantic anarchical 
course they are now pursuing. That 
their sufferings are great, we lament 
to hear ; that they neither can, nor 
will be relieved by the party to 
whose guidance they have hitherto 
and blindly surrendered themselves, 
is capable of demonstration. 

The Reform Parliament is govern- 
ed by an adverse interest to that of 
the producers. It is entirely ruled 
by the monied interests and Tka- 
i>kr&. This class has by the bill 
acquired a monstrous— an irresist- 
ible preponderance in the Legisla- 
ture. We grieve to say this ; but it 
is self-evident; and the supporters of 
the Reform Bill have themselves to 
thank for having riveted the fetters 
of au adverse interest about their 
necks. 

To n\ \ cheap is the grand object 
of all the measures which now ema- 
nate from the Legislature, and have 
emanated for many years past. This 
is the foundation of the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws— of the dimi- 
nution of tbe protecting duties— of 
the contraction of the currency — of 
the Free Trade system — of the 
incessant and ruinous repeal of 
indirect taxes— of the threatened 
repeal of the Corn Laws. For 


Hamilton’s America) vol* l pp< 300, 301. 
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whose behoof is the incessant prose- 
cution of this object undertaken? 
Is it for the interest of the producers, 
whether agricultural or manufactu- 
ring, whether rural or urban ? 
No! It is for the interest of the 
hw/trs , — of the traders who hope to 
get their sales augmented by a 
diminution of the price of their 
articles, and their profits increased 
by the reduction of the prime cost 
of the goods in which they deal,*— 
of the holders of money, and other 
classes in town who have fixed 
incomes, derived from the Funds, 
mortgage, or other unchanging sour- 
ces, and therefore benefit immense- 
ly by every reduction which takes 
place. Hut this class have no inte- 
rest in common with, or sympathy 
for, the producers of any descrip- 
tion, — that is, the great bulk of the 
labouring classes, rural or urban, in 
every department; on the contrary, 
their interest is just the reverse. To 
sell cheap, and buy still cheaper, is 
the great object ol the monied and 
trading class; and it is the point, ac- 
cordingly, to which all their efforts 
are directed. If they can only get 
corn cheap, they care not though half 
the agricultural labourers— that is, 
two millions of souls —are reduced to 
beggary ; if they can only get cottons 
cheap, they care not though a million 
of operative weavers are forced to 
live in garrets on a shilling a-day ; 
if whisky and gin are cheap, they 
care not though crime triples under 
its influence, and millions of human 
beings are precipitated into profli- 
gacy by the spread of the fiery poi- 
son. If silks and ribbons are cheap, 
they care not though the weavers of 
Spitalfields and Macclesfield are re- 
duced by the free (comparatively) 
trade in French silks to ruin ; if they 
only get freights cheap* they care 
not though, by the repeal of the Na- 
vigation Laws, the whole class of 
ship owners and builders are brought 
to the verge of insolvency, and the 
" wooden walls of old England” 
sent to the bottom. 

This single observation furnishes 
the key to the Free Trade system, the 
change of the Currency, the aban- 
donment of the Navigation Laws, 
and all the disastrous measures of 
the last fifteen years. It is the pro- 
gressive increase of the monied and 
trading interest, the ascendency of 
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the race of consumers over that of 
producers, which has gradually ob- 
tained for them the dominion of the 
Legislature, and precipitated the 
nation into that abandonment of 
Conservative principles and the pro- 
tection of producers, and that sub- 
mission to the dictates of towns, 
which distinguished the concluding 
years of the Tory Administration. 
By an infatuation which has few 
parallels even in the wide-spread 
annals of human folly, the manu- 
facturing classes, the urban pro- 
ducers, were led, when the final 
struggle arose, to join their forces 
with thos< of their worst mama s, the. 
vi ban. consumers, and under the 
guidance of the democracy, and the 
banners of Reform, fought and gain- 
ed the great battle against the rem- 
nant of the producers, reduced, by 
this unnatural union, and the delu- 
sion of republican principles, to a 
third of their natural forces. 

This truth, the real secret of all 
the distresses and disasters of the 
present times, and the clear and ge- 
neral perception of which is indis- 
pensable towards any thing like a 
lighting of the national vessel, is put 
iu a very clear light by Mr Bernard, 
to whose able and original woik we 
have already alluded. 

Mr Ricardo, a great fundholder 
and dealer in loans and stockjob- 
bing, was one of the chief authors 
of the change in the currency in 
1819. 

kt This gentleman,” says Mr Bernard, 
“ had obtained considerable celebrity 
amongst his brethren of the Stock Ex* 
change, as well as amongst all that 
class of Reformers, whose real object is, 
not so much to benefit their country, 
as to enhance the value of money, by 
various publications on Political Eco- 
nomy ; the leading principle of which is 
to exhibit landowners and farmers in the 
most odious light possible to their fellow- 
countrymen, by representing their inter- 
ests as adverse to those of all other people, 
in which case their prosperity would 
alone depend on the degree of injury they 
could indict upon others. The doctrine 
would indeed be true, were all working 
people, the public us they are called, con- 
sumers In a greater degree than they are 
producers, and were production chiefly 
confined to landowners and farmers only j 
but, fortunately for these latter classes, 
as working people, whether In agricui* 

z 
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tore or manufactures, all produce infi- 
nitely more than they consume, and are 
lor that reason to he looked upon as pro- 
ducers, who. In company with laudowuers 
and farmers, thrive best upon high prices, 
and not as consumers, who benefit most 
by low ones; the doctrine is perfectly 
untrue ; or true only, so far as it relates 
merely to fundholders and stockjobbers, 
and the several classes of society whose 
circumstances in life arc bettered by rais- 
ing the value of money, and loweriug the 
rewards of industry, 

“ Still, Mr Iticardo’s plan was a pro- 
found one. The idea of sowing dissen- 
sions amongst all who happened to be 
engaged in production, by making a part, 
and that the most uumerotis part, believe 
that they were consumers, rather than 
producers ; and setting them in this way 
against those who were sailing actually 
in the same boat with them, the land- 
owner and farmer, in order to weaken 
the united influence of the entire body ; 
was an admirable contrivance for strength- 
ening the hands of the fuudholdcr, and 
enabling him to obtain his favourite object 
of low prices.” * 

During the struggle on the Reform 
Bill, the great majority of the pro- 
ducers throughout the country, of 
whatever class, were seduced by the 
contagion of democracy and the de- 
lusion of a Press, all emanating from, 
and guided by, the interests of town 
consumers, to unite against the 
remnant of the Conservative — that 
is, the producing interest. Ninety* 
eight out of the hundred and one 
county members of England were 
returned in the reforming interest; 
and the fanners who brought them in 
on the shoulders of the populace, 
are now rewarded for their exer- 
tions by the threatened repeal of 
the Corn Laws — that is, the reduc- 
tion of grain to forty shillings a- quar- 
ter, ana wages to nmepence a-day. 
Almost all the manufacturing towns 
joined the cry, and by their threat- 
ening attitude overawed the House 
of Peers, when that noble body 
threw itself almost unsupported into 
the breach to save the whole pro- 
ducing classes; and they now see 
the consequences of th dr conduct 
In the obstinate adherence to free 
trade, the reciprocity system, the 
$ 99 tricted currency, and ail the other 
^ensures dictated by the exclusive 


Interests of the niouied classes, and 
are allowed to cool, after their Re- 
form transports, in garrets, on bread 
and water, and a ehdliug a-day to 
maintain a rising family. 

The slightest consideration of the 
present constitution of Parliament 
must shew how enormously and uu- 
justly the monied interest and the 
urban consumers have gained by 
the Reform Bill, at the expense of 
the industrious arid working classes 
throughout the state. Out of 600 
English members, there are 136 for 
counties, and 044 for boroughs; 
that is, the town members are to 
the county as more than two to 
out. Part, no doubt, of the bo- 
roughs are swayed by the landlords 
in their neighbourhood ; but, proba- 
bly, at least as many county mem- 
bers are returned bv the growing in- 
fluence of city wealth, owing to the 
increasing embarrassment of the 
country pioprietors. At all events, 
if it be said that there are Eng- 
lish members in ihe interest of the 
consumers, and xOU in that of the 
produce! s, the fairest allowance is 
made for the possible efl'mts of the 
minority, of all descriptions, who are 
now attempting to stem the ruinous 
torrent which has Hooded the Legis- 
lature. And in the right of voting 
at elections, how are the different 
classes of society balanced V A con- 
sume r iu town, who pays ten pounds 
of yeaily rent, has a vote; a pio- 
ducer in the country requires* to pay 
Jii * times that sum to get one. The ten- 
pound clause virtually excludes the 
hultoprt'ttiiv* tttniHf ft n't ffi t \ 
tybo'fo t ,aud vests unlimited power in 
the spii i {.dealers, grocers, and shop- 
keepers — that is, the consumer* who 
Jive on the. fruits of their labour. 
Thus, both by the places which re- 
turn members, and the ijualifi cation 
to vote, bestowed with such flagrant 
inequality tm the different classes of 
society, is that ruinous supremacy 
secured to the monied classes and 
consumers, which has been at the 

root of all the national distresses for 
the last fifteen years. Now, from 
the tables quoted below, it appears 
tlut the total wealth produced by 
the agriculturists and manufactu- 
rers, amounts to the enormous sum 
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of above four hundred millions an- 
nually, and the population employed 
in these branches of industry is no 
less than 10,000,000, while the total 
wealth earned annually by the trading 
and monied classes, is L. 95,000,000, 
and their numbers are only 5,000,000. 
Tims a class producing one-fifth of 
the natioual income, and composing 
one-third of the national numbers, 
have contrived, by the del usions which 
they have spread among the work- 
ing bodies, to usurp a preponderating 
influence in the Legislature, and to 
introduce and perpetuate a sei ies of 
measures, which ha\e precipitated, 
and are precipitating, tin 1 very men 
whose hands create their income into 
beggary and ruin.* 

In these observations we have 
classed the agricultural and urban 
producers together, and considered 
their joint interests as opposed to 
that of the money- holders and con- 
sumers. We know well tin* apple 
of discord which the consumers and 
the ad\ orates of cheap prices have 
contrived to throw between these two 
vast bodies, whose uuited strength 
would he irresistible. We are quite 
aware of the fatal delusion which 
they have spread, and are spreading, 


on the subject of the Corn Laws* 
and the efforts they are making to 
detach the whole urban producers 
from their rural brethren, by the 
false but specious pretence that dear 
grain is the interest of the one, and 
cheap grain the interest of the other. 
It is therefore of the utmost mo- 
ment that the working classes of all 
descriptions should at length acquire 
just ideas on this subject, and* be 
brought to see that their inteiests are 
identical, and cannot be separated; 
and that it is the fatal disunion which 
the low'll consumers and monied 
classes have contrived to create be- 
tween them by the phantoms of de- 
mocratic ascendency, fuse trade, 
cheap prices, and political power, 
which has enabled the adverse inte- 
rest in society to mount upon their 
backs, and chain them like captives 
to their chariot wheels, in defiance 
of the evidence of their own senses, 
and the continued suffering experi- 
enced in their own persons. 

Let the operative workmen and 
manufacturers, before they give ear 
to these insidious attempts on the 
part of theii real oppressors, attend 
to the follow ing consideration : 
When were they in a prosperous 


* The following Tahk illustrates this in the moat striking manuei. It is taken 
from IVbrrr’s ami .Moreau'* Tables, and all compiled from Parliamentary documents, 


Annual produce of agriculture in nil its branches, 
of mines and minerals, 

„ of fisheries. . . , * 

— — - of manufactures, . . ♦ 


L.2 1(1,000,000 
*21,400,000 
3,400,000 
1 tei, 000,000 


Total Annual Produce of Producers, 


L» 4 19,400,000 


Annual profits of inland trade. 

of coasting trade, 

of shipping and foreign commerce, 

— — of bunkers, • . 

- . - of foreigu income, 


L.48,423,000 

3.550.000 
31,398,000 

4.500.00 0 
4,500,000 


Total Annual Produce of Consumers, L. 95,373,000 


Producers. 

Number of agricultural per- 
son^ and their families, 
Miners, 

Manufacturers, » , 

Artificers, builders, &c. . 

Producers, 


Consumers. 


0,300,000 

000,000 

2,400,000 

650,000 


Shopkeepers, 

Tailors, shoemakers, . 
Soldiers and sailors, . 
Clergy; doctors, &e. . 

Paupers, . * 

Annuitants, 


L.9>950,0G0i 


Consumers, 


. 2,100,000 

. 1,080,000 

830.000 
. 450.000 

1 10.000 

. 1,116,000 


1 * 5 , 686 , 000 * 


* Pebrer'u Tables 338 and 
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state ? Waa it during the war, when 
prices were high, and, in conse- 
quence, a great surplus produce 
was created throughout the state, 
or has it been since the peace, when 
the blessings of cheap produce, 
cheap prices, and low wages, have 
been fully experienced ? We shall 
give the answer in their own words. 

« The fundamental cause of the Trades' 
Unions is a want of the necessaries of 
subsistence. Thin is certified by the de- 
plorable statements of Messrs Uobbett, 
Fielden, and Attwood, in the House of 
Commons, with reference to the manu- 
facturing districts, in many parts of 
which the Average income of an indivi- 
dual was not sufficient to buy bread alone. 
Mr Cobbett, in reply to Mr Marauley, 
stated that he would pledge himself to 
prove that 10,000 person* in Leeds did 
not get three-pence per day, and he 
affirmed that his colleague had a state- 
ment, which he could verily on oath, and 
which he obtained by his own personal 
enquiries that there were 60,000 persons 
about Manchester who did not receive each 
2ld per day. Mr I’ielden's Tallies, pub- 
lished last year, exhibit the following 
facts : — 

In lbl5« wages per piece to hand- 

weavers were . . 4*. (id. 

In 1821, ditto . . 2s. 3d. 

In 1831, ditto . , Is. 4d. 

Now, add to this appalling fact that 
eight millions of pounds were last year 
collected for Poor’s rates, and 1 think, 
without entering further into dry statis- 
tical details, it mu«t he obvious to all 
but the pampered minions of corruption, 
that distress, long, (hep, and hopekss dis- 
tress, in the. cause of the otgan't ration of the 
Trades' Union." — Trades' Unton Gazette, 
Jan. 26, 1834. 

The same fart Is stated in the 
same terms in the Nvucasth Prtss, 
Dec. 21, 1833. 

** The gigantic organization of the 
Trades' Unions i# beginning, and with 
reason, to attract the attention of the 
country. These unions are only one 
amongst the many signs of that great 
change which is impending over this 
kingdom ; and which it is now impos- 
sible either for human cunning or human 
cottroge to av-rt. These unions have 
sprung out of the long and increasing 
pressure upon the laborious classes, whose 
misery has gone on increasing with their 
knowledge* The fruit is perfectly natu- 
ral. Education will never bring men to 
believe that they can be half starved to 


all eternity under a just or proper go- 
vernment j or that society has any right 
to call upon men in general to be miser- 
able, for the sake of the continuation of a 
system. Of this, the productive classes 
of England are now fully convinced, and 
they are ns fully determined that they at 
all events will suller no longer." 

Now this, be it recollected, is the 
state to which the operatives have 
been brought by the adoption of all 
the principles of the democratic 
party ; by the system of cheap bread, 
free trade, and the Reform Bill. 
During the Jast five years of the 
war, wheat was at 1 4s. (id. per bushel, 
and all classes, and more especially 
the operatives, were prosperous and 
contented ; for the last five years 
wheat has been at an average 8s. a 
bushel, and they have been, by their 
own admission, constantly getting 
worse and worse. At present wheat, 
is at 5s. 4d. a bushel, lower than it 
lias been for the last forty years, 
and the workmen, as they them- 
selves tell us, are so far from thri- 
ving, that they are literally starving 
by hundreds of thousands cm seven 
shillings a- week. Unless these un- 
happy men were literally infatuated 
by the monied demagogues who lure 
them by democratic flattery to per- 
dition, they would see that cheap 
prices are immediately followed to 
them by stiff < ftntpn' trott* and that 
just in proportion as the pi ice of 
grain falls, is the quantity of that 
grain, which they are able*, to pur- 
chase with their wages, lessened 
also. If by a miracle the pi ice of 
grain could be lowered to half-a- 
crown a-bushel, its price in Poland, 
the only result would he, that their 
wages Would itrmohaf rig Jail tosh* 
j utter uahif/, and the last state of 
that man would he worse than the 
first. 

The slightest consideration must 
shew for what reason it is that cheap 
prices, whether of manufactured or 
agricultural produce, are imme- 
diately followed by great distress to 
the operatives. Th'e facts, the im- 
portant facts already noticed, that 
the produce of agricultural labour 
in Great Britain is L.246,000,000 an- 
nually, and that the home consump- 
tion of manufactures is L.88, 000,000 
annually, while the foreign, even at 
this time, is only L. 00,000,000, alone 
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explain It. The agricultural pro- 
ducers are the chief and best custo- 
mers of the manufacturers: they 
consume a half more than all foreign 
nations put together. Low prices, 
therefore, whicii cripple and depress 
all branches of home purchasers, who 
are all more or less dependent on 
this prodigious flood of two hun- 
dred and forty six millions annually 
poured into the state, cripple and 
diminish, in just a similar degree, 
the home market — that is, the market 
which is half greater than all foreign 
markets put together. Suppose our 
exports of manufactures were to 
fall from L/fO, 000,000 annually to 
L.40,000,000, in consequence of 
some general calamity which had 
befallen their purchasers in foreign 
states; what prodigious misery 
would this spread among our ope- 
rative workmen; and yet the fall of 
agricultural produce from 60s. to 
40s. the quarter, would contract the 
home market much more power- 
fully: it would rut .»//'* hjhttf tndhons 
nmmnlhf from the funds destined to 
the purchase of domestic, manufac- 
tures. These considerations shew 
decisively that in a nation such asBri- 
fain, which rests chiefly on its agri- 
cultural produce and manufactures 
consumed in the home market, the 
prosperity of the operative classes is 
mainly dependent on the mainte- 
nance of high and remunerating 
prices to the agriculturists; because 
it is thus, aud thus alone, that their 
chief customers are provided with 
funds to buy their goods. In such 
a state, high prices of rude produce 


are immediately followed by still 
higher wages to all classes in gene- 
ral. Prosperity and credit is imme- 
diately diffused through all classes 
of society ; whereas, under the 
wretched paralysis of low prices, 
the funds for the purchase of the 
produce o# manufactured industry 
are constantly contracting, the wages 
of the operative workman fall to a 
greater degree than the grain which 
lie consumes, and he is starving in 
the midst of nominal plenty. This 
doctrine wa9 long ago laid down by 
Adam Smith.—" High prices, 1 n says 
he, “ and plenty, is prosperity : low 
prices and depression, are misery,” 
To illustrate the ruinous state of 
depression to which the operative 
workmen have been brought by the 
combined operation of Free Trade, 
low prices, aud democratic princi- 
ples, we have extracted, in the Table 
below, the prices of labour, &c., 
from 181.3 to 1832, with the prices 
of grain, taken from Mr Fielden’s 
Tables, published by the National 
Regeneration Society. From them 
it appears, that siuce 1816 the price 
of grain has declined, on an average 
of years, about tirmtii-Jire per cent, 
but that the wages ot the operatives 
ha\e declined obuce sutu-*i r per 
cent during the same period of their 
former amount;* and that the total 
returns for w labour, expenses, and 
profit,” under the halcyon days of 
cheap bread and free trade in 1832, 
is little more than a fourth of what 
it was under the high prices of the 
years immediately succeeding the 
war.f 


Average price of five years, before 3820, 77s. per quarter; of five years before 
1*32, per quarter of wheat. 

t An At count of thk Cost, &e. or one piece of third 74s, CaulO, from 1816 
to 1832 inclusive, 

References to the Ctlumns in the Talk. 

No. I. 8’iows the number of lbs. weight of cotton required to make a piece of third 
74s. calico. 

2. The average price of the cotton per pound in each year. 

3. The average of cotton required to make one piece in each year. 

4. The average price of such calico in the Manchester market. 

5. The average sum the manufacturer had for labour, expenses, and profit, in 

every year, from 1816 to 1832, both years inclusive. 

6. Average price of a quarter of wheat and a quarter of oats in each year, from 

oflicial returns. 
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It is as clear as mathematical de- 
monstration, therefore, that the prin- 
ciples by which the Democratic 
body are governed, hare been proved 
by experience to be adverse to the 
interests of the producers of com- 
modities; and that the working 
classes, seduced and blinded by the 
flattery of Democratic demagogues, 
who all resided in, and were actu- 
ated by, the interests of towns, have 
given a fatal ascendency in the Le- 
gislature to the very class in the 
&tate to whom all their misfortunes 
have been owing, and whose interests 
are directly adverse to their own, 

The operative workmen feel this; 
they are aware that they have been 
misled, deceived, betrayed; that 
amidst the incessant eulogies of the 
Democrats, they have been constant- 
ly getting poorer ; amidst a continual 
fall of prices, have had daily less to 
eat, and that, as Cobbett well ex- 
presses it, just in “ proportion as 
education has been thrust into their 
heads, their clothes hare been slip- 
ping from their backs.” 

It is in consequence of the strong, 
the galling, the heartrending sense 
of tlinir deception,— it is because the 


utter worthlessness of all the De- 
mocratic projects advanced in the 
interest of the monied and consu- 
ming classes in towns to ameliorate 
the State, has been fully and uni- 
versally experienced, that Trades* 
Unions, with all their attendant star- 
vation, perils, and anarchy, have 
risen up in the land. But are they 
the way to remedy the evil ? Is a 
complete stoppage of labour on the 
part of several hundred thousands; 
perhaps a million of workmen, a 
way to ameliorate their condition '< 
Is, to use their own haughty expres- 
sions, the ** snapping asunder every 
link in the chain which binds society 
together, by this inert conspiracy of 
the poor against the rich,” the way 
to augment the resources of their 
customers — the rich, without whose 
wealth to buy their commodities all 
their labour must go for nothing ? 
Alas ! such a convulsion, if it once 
becomes general, is calculated to in- 
dict a degree of wide- spread misery 
upon the operatives, compared with 
which, all they have hitherto expe- 
rienced would be regarded as the 
sunshine of prosperity. On this sub- 
ject, we cannot do belter than quote 
the ejoquent words of that stanch 


7. Wages paid to the hand-loom weaver for weaving tne piece of third 7-U 
calico. 
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Reformer, Sir D. Sandford, address- 
ed to the Trades* Unions of Glas- 
gow. 

“ In a contest between capital and la- 
bour, taking into account the state of 
matters in this country, capital must ul- 
timately triumph, at the expense of much 
confusion and much misery. I can see 
nothing- in tlii* opinion to retract or 
qualify, it will recommend itself, I think, 
to the acquiescence of all who examine the 
question with their eyes open, unblinded 
by the metaphysical definitions of politi- 
cal economy. The capital by which, In (in- 
junction with labour, our manufactures 
are carried on, must all be classed under 
the heads of works and machinery, raw 
materials, and money. By n unanimous 
refusal to labour, the workmen may 
throw the capital of the, first description 
into temporary inactivity j or by an in- 
surrectionary movement, they may de- 
stroy both it and the stores of raw mate- 
rial now in the kingdom. Thus may 
they indict a heavy loss upon the pro- 
prietors ; sure, however, in the end to 

»»»*'. «•«- "*» «j' v “ ........ "...w*. 

But they cannot at one blow destroy the 
money ahead) accumulated, or that com- 
mand of money whuh credit and connex- 
ion gi\»*. These potent weapon* ure in 
the hands of their employers. Let the 
workmen meditate upon the ^inevitable 
consequence. If one party is to try to 
starve out the other, the longer purses 
and wealthier connexions of the masters 
will carry them through the struggle, and 
their opponents will gain nothing beyond 
the suficiing attendant on a painful and 
perilous experiment; or monied capital 
will take its flight to other lands, where 
labour assumes a less menacing attitude, 
and offers the prospect of more, secure 
returns. The labouring classes should 
remember that capital of this kind, once 
scared away, is wu easily courted back ; 
and they should turn their attention for 
a moment to certain provinces of Ireland, 
hs a specimen of the condition to which a 
people may be degraded, chiefly by the 
absence of capital, arising from the ab- 
sence of security. Thus i fear that de- 
spair at last, if not evil design in the 
first instance, might drive the working 
population into the frantic excess of re- 
bellion against law, ami attacks on pro- 
perty. But he who holds out hopes of 
final success to a movement of that cha- 
racter is either a fool or a villain. Even 
without the aid of n numerous and well- 
diwripHned army, a British insurrection 


of the labouring classes wobld assuredly 
be put down, perhaps with much blood- 
shed on the field and the scaffold. The 
holders of property are strong enough to 
defend themselves, by a general rally of 
the upper and middle ranks in our cities 
And our rural districts. I do not appro* 
head a new edition of (he Bristol confla- 
gration. I am pretty confident that on 
the stage of this country, we shall not 
behold enacted the dismal scenes of the 
first French Revolution. And if these 
tragedies were to be repeated In our dayat 
will any member of the working body 
point out one result, beneficial to that 
most important but dependent class, to 
which they could reasonably be expected 
to give birth ? ** 

These observations are deserving 
of the most serious consideration, 
and by none more than the wretched, 
deluded men, who are now tempted 
by their democratic leaders to at- 
tempt what they term an “ inert 
conspiracy” against the whole capi- 
tal and wealth of the state. Do they 
really conceive it possible they can 
succeed in such a design? Is there 
any example in the history of man- 
kind of such a conspiracy, how 
“ inert ” soever, proving successful ? 
Have they funds to enable them to 
hold out against the capital and re- 
sources of the masters, the accumu- 
lations of centuries, supported, as 
they will be, by the banks, the monied 
men, the government ? The Trades’ 
Unions tell, and we grieve to hear 
the fact, that there are 30,000 families 
in and around Glasgow, and as many 
in and around Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, who do not know at night 
that the bread for their little ones 
will be baked to-morrow. The Libe- 
rator boasts that there were 2000 
operatives in Glasgow in January 
last, who had struck work, whose 
weekly maintenance cost L.500. At 
this rate, which is evidently the lowest 
on which a human being can sub- 
sist, (3s* a-week,) 200,000 operatives 
would cost L.50,000 a-week, and a 
million, L.230,000. # Are they pre- 
pared with vast funds of this de- 
scription to sustain their efforts? 
And is 7s. a-week, the amount, as they 
tell us, of their present earnings, a 
likely source from which to derite 
them? 


Liberator and Trad«' Union Gazetto/ftb. U, 1834. 
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But this 3s not all. — Such vast 
assemblages of working-men, thrown 
out of work simultaneously, will, 
to the end of time, inevitably ge- 
nerate acts of violence and deeds 
of blood. Oppression towards their 
fellow-creatures is the necessary 
and universal result of the congre- 
gation of thirty or forty thousand 
idle, unrestrained men together— no- 
thing short of military discipline can 
ever restrain them. Among such vast 
bodies, there will always" be found 
many daring reckless characters, 
who will not scruple to perpetrate 
acts of the greatest atrocity, to for- 
ward the purposes of the union. It 
is not in human nature to sit with 
its hands across, and see Btrangers 
introduced to work at reduced wa- 
ges, and thus defeat all the purposes 
of the combination, without taking 
the short and simple way of knock- 
ing them on the head. The rapid 
growth of the atrocious practice of 
throwing vitriol in the manufactur- 
ing districts, proves how general 
the operation of these principles has 
become. It is truly observed in a 
late publication on this subject— 
“If th<* working classes could be 
brought to combine without using vio- 
lence towards those who do not enter 
into their views, the evil, how groat so- 
ever, would be comparatively inconsider- 
able to what is now presented ; but, un- 
fortunately, this never can be tin* case. 
Among the thousands ami tens of thou- 
sands who are combined together to gain 
these common objects, there ul ways have 
been, and always will be, found some reck- 
less and worthless characters who will 
not scruple to exert violence, or even exn- 
brue their bands in the blood of such of 
tbelr fellow-citizens as, by holding out, 
threaten to defeat the object of their com- 
bination. To the end of time such 
worthless characters will be found in all 
large bodies of mankind ; they may be 
calculated upon as a given quantity to 
the last days of the world ; and therefore, 
violence, intimidation, arid bloodshed may 
be permanently expected to attend such 
combinations. The trades* unions, there- 
fore, however plausible in theory, become, 
in practice, the mere association of vio- 
lence and tyranny, over industry and 
peaces they arc the engine by which 
the most lawless and reckless of society 


are enabled securely to exercise a griud- 
ing oppression over the more quiet and 
inoffensive. They subvert the whole ob- 
jects of society, defeat the chief ends of 
the social union, and expose the poor to 
a tyranny the more galling and danger- 
ous*, that it is exercised by men of their 
own rank in society, and supported by 
the physical strength of vast masses in 
the state.” * 

But suppose that this were not to be 
the result, and that by a simultaneous 
strike of several hundred thousand 
men, over the whole country, the 
jt/rscut object of obtaining a deduc- 
tion of two hours a- day from the 
period of work is gained — What 
will be the result Y — Will wages re- 
main at their present level, low as it 
is, under such a reduction v Un- 
questionably not. They will, and 
must fall, just in proportion to the 
diminution in the produce of looms ; 
and the condition of the woikman 
will be more miserable than ever. 
By no human contrivance — by no 
intimidation or tioleuce, or “inert 
conspiracy/’ can capitalists and mas- 
ters be compelled to pay wages, 
which are a loss to themselves, or 
abridge materially the present slen- 
der rate of profits rather than do 
so, capital will take wings to itself, 
and emigrate to other and more 
tranquil lands; and the peopled 
houses of Britain will be filled with 
starving millions, deprived by their 
own suicidal hands of the means of 
subsistence. 

The frantic anarchical course 
which the workmen are now pur- 
suing, therefore, is as little calcula- 
ted to afford the many effectual relief, 
as the blind and infatuated support 
of the democratic faction in towns 
has been; while it threatens to pro- 
duce results more immediately ruin- 
ous and destructive than evt n the 
Reform Bill, that stupendous monu- 
ment of general infatuation, is in the 
course of effecting. The one is a 
burning delirium, which will at once 
prostrate the patriot ; the other a low 
fever, which will gradually, but cer* 
tainly, exhaust his strength. 

An extensive struggle lias late- 

ly broke out in the west of Scot- 


* Thoughts on the Reformed Ministry and the Reformed Parliament. — 1\ 37. 
Stillics. Edinburgh. 183i 
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land, in consequence of a resolution 
of tiie masters to employ no calico- 
printers who were members of the 
Trades' Unions, and bringing down 
new hands to supply the place of 
those who refused to abandon these 
pernicious associations. The result 
has been just what might have been 
anticipated. Where the military 
were in sufficient force to protect the 
new workmen from the violence of 
the associated trades, the masters 
have proved victorious, and the fresh 
hands are going on; where they 
were not, the associated operatives 
succeeded in expelling them. Twelve 
delinquents, apprehended by the 
Glasgow police, were liberated by 
the mob : eight unhappy prisoners 
are securely lodged within the walls 
of Stirling Castle. The west of 
Scotland is approaching the condi- 
tion of Ireland : the authority of law 
exists, where soldiers stand, or the 
guns of fortresses protect the pri- 
soners. \\ here the defence of the 
industrious is left to themselves, 
they are compelled to yield to the 
unionists. — Such are the fruits of 
Whig Government ! We insert with 
pleasure the following just observa- 
tions of the (Hu^mr Herald oil this 
subject ' * 

“NotJpngcan equal the infatuation of the 
operative printers in the whole of this bu- 
siness'. they had comparatively lijjht work 
and comparatively high wages; but these 
very circumstances, along with the notion 
of more skill being required in their pro- 
fession. led them to consider themselves 
superior to the ordinary run of workmen, 
and their vanity thus exposed them to 
become easy tools in the hands of the 
revolutionists. Elated with the brilliant 
figure which they had made in reform 
processions, they flattered themselves that 
they were the pets of Government, and 
would get their own way in every thing, 
even when they attempted to enact the 
part of tyrants over their fellow-labour- 
era. While they affected the spirit of 
independence, they basely submitted to 
live on contributions from others ; and 
those of them who were married had the 
Jnjustff'ULAiid inhumanity to deprive their 
families of more than a half of their usual 
rate of subsistence. While they were 
proudly lording It over others to whom 
they denied the freedom both of judging 
and of acting, a large portion of them- 


selves were abject slaves, trembling under 
that very intimidation which they were 
labouring to indict on others — at least 
such is the defence that is resorted to by 
those who have abandoned the Unions. 

“ Those Trades’ Unions, which now 
cause so much confusion and alarm in the 
country, originated in the former Political 
Unions, which were organized under the 
direction of itinerant orators and agita- 
tors, of which apostles of mischief in this 
part of the country the chief was Mr 
Joseph Hume, M. 1\ No merit would 
have attached to his successful exertions 
to abolish the laws against combinations, 
which had existed in England &inee the 
time of Edward I., unless they had been 
followed by practical results, and those 
results we now see before us.” 

Is, then, the cause of industry and 
production utterly hopeless V Have 
the monied classes, the traders, the 
shop-keepers, succeeded, by the insi- 
dious spread of democratical princi- 
ples, in for ever dividing the produc- 
tive classes, who are the source of 
all their wealth, but, from want of 
equal cunning, have been the unhap- 
py victims of their artifice r Ai e the 
working classes for ever to follow 
the red flag of democracy to their 
own perdition, instead of the old 
banner of England, under which all 
classes once throve and were pros- 
perous V Will mankind ever be go- 
\erned by words, and worship the 
demon who flatters their passions, 
regardless of the bread which is 
vanishing out of their mouths, the 
furniture which is melting away from 
their dwellings, the clothes which 
are slipping from their backs ? Such 
is the force of public delusion, such 
the astonishing manner in which the 
productive classes have been arrayed 
agaiust each other by the arts of the 
democratic or consuming faction, 
that we much fear their ascendency 
will continue, that the situation of 
the whole industrious classes, both 
in town and country, under their de- 
mocratic leaders, will daily become 
worse, until at length the cup of 
misery is full, and military despot- 
ism closes the scene. 

But one thing is perfect!}" clear, 
that if this deplorable result does 
take place, it will not be because the 
means of extrication are utterly lost 


Glasgow Herald, m, 10, 1834, 
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to the nation. By a cordial union 
with, and support of, the Conserva- 
tive body; by a junction of the 
strength of the agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing producers, they may yet 
shake off the monstrous load of shop- 
keepers, money-lenders, and traders 
who have risen into such fatal pre- 
eminence oix their distresses. The 
classes who constitute the ten mil- 
lions will be too strong, if united 
in a constitutional struggle, for the 
five; the producers of four hundred 
millions a-year of produce must, in 
the end, if they will only act toge- 
ther, overcome those who produce 
one. The Reform Bill, indeed, has 
quadrupled the political power of the 
urban and monied party, and redu- 
ced to less than a half the forces of in- 
dustry ; the manufacturing operatives 
have to thank themselves for having 
given this monstrous addition to the 
forces of their adversaries, and weak- 
ened so alarmingly the strength of 
their friends. Still the case is not utter- 
ly hopeless; their own actR aie likely 
to relieve them; the extremity of suf- 
fering, which they have brought upon 
themselves, may perhaps prove the 

means of dispelling theuniversal delu- 
sions by which they have been blinded. 

But let ub not be misunderstood ; 
it ia by constitutional means, and con- 
stitutional means alone, that the bat- 
tle must be fought ; the LWcrwr- 
fives never can , and never will, bt - 
come Radicate ; the Operatives toast bt - 
come Comscrvaftm. We do not say 
Conservatives, in the false and odious 
sense in which the falsehood of the 
urban consumers uses it, — that is, as 
the supporters of unjust or corrupt 
power, such as the Democrats false- 
ly assert governed the country be- 
fore the Reform Bill, — we say Con- 
servatives in the sense in which, and 
in which alone, we have ever sup- 
ported it; as the defenders of all the 
great interests in the State, and es- 
pecially of the vast bodies of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing produ- 
cers, from whose labours tour-fifths 
of the national income Hows j by 
whose hands all classes are fed and 
clothed, and lodged. We say Con- 
servatives, not as the enemies of the 
real and just interests of the consu- 
mers and monied men, but of that 
unjust and oppressive advantage 
which they have gained by the town- 
directed legislation of the last fifteen 


years, and which has brought on the 
nation the unspeakable calamities 
of free trade, contracted currency, 
Democratic Government, and the 
threatened change in the Corn Laws. 
We say Conservatives, as the steady 
friends of the Church, the shield 
of the poor against infidel attack 
and city corruption ; as the sup- 
porters of the national faith against 
the combined attacks of Radical vio- 
lence and public suffering, and as 
thoroughly convinced that it is only 
by doing justice, and protecting 
equally all interests, and most of 
all the Funds, the great Savings* 
Bank of the poor, that the national 
salvation can be accomplished. We 
say Conservatives, not as deluded 
by the idea so lamentably preva- 
lent of late years, that it ia by 
destroying the interests, either of 
rural or urban producers, by the 
free and unrequited admission of 
foreign produce, that the great sur- 
plus revenue of the nation, the foun- 
tain of prosperity to all classes, 
can be augmented ; but by such pro- 
tecting measures as will secure to 
our operatives, whether in town or 
country, a due return fbr the fruits 
of their toil, and cease to grind down 
the British labourer# for the benefit 
of the city Democrats, or the advan- 
tage of foreign states. 

The views we have now sketched 
out, explain that gradual, hut evi- 
dently increasing approximation of 
the Conservatives and the industri- 
ous classes, at which the Whigs so 
loudly exclaim as a monstrous union 
of Tories and Radicals. This outcry 
comes with peculiar consistency and 
good grace from the correspondents 
of political unions, from those who 
bowed to deputations headed by tai- 
lors, from the advocates of the brick- 
bat and the bludgeon, and the Jour- 
nals who, by the open threat of Ra- 
dical violence, overturned the consti- 
tution. The approximation proceeds 
from no political coalition, from no 
insidious or designing ambition, it 
is the result of the experience of 
common injury; of the instinct 
which leads men, of whatever oppo- 
site opinions, on most subjects, to 
unite against those by whom they 
have both suffered wrong. But it 
must be a very different coalition 
from that which history will for ever 
execrate ; be attended by no such de- 
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reliction of public duty as that of tbeir principles and practice of the conatl- 
opponents. What the servile ministe- tution, before the disastrous days of 
rial Press, the Receivers of man- monied ambition, cheap labour, free 
dates from Lord Brougham and Hoi- trade, and Democratic, that is city 
land House, call an union of Tories ascendency* Whether by these or 
and Radicals, must be founded on any other methods, It is possible to 
very different principles from that get the better of the Reform Bill, and 
atrocious combination of monied am- the decisive superiority it has given 
hition and Radical delusion which to consumers over producers in the 
has produced, and is producing, such legislature, is perhaps doubtful ; but 
fatal consequences. It must be found- this much at least seems certain, that 
edon an abandonment of all anarchi- in no other way is so fair a pro- 
cal designs, and all demonstrations spect even opened of shunning per- 
of violence by the latter, and of all dition, or avoiding that gradual but 
monied delusions by the former ; a unceasing degradation of the work- 
return by our rulers to the principles ing classes, and the Conservatives 
of just remuneration to productive who depend on their labour, which 
industry, whether in town or coun- has l>een constantly increasing since 
try, and by our people to the subor- the deporable era when the Nation 
dictation and loyalty of former times; was surrendered to the guidance of 
a recurrence, in short, to the true its democratic deceivers. 


CASTLE ELMERE, 

A TALE OF POLITICAL GRATITUDE. 

Ch vp. I. 

MISREPRESENTATION CORRECTED. 

Cnsil“ Ehntt’c, June 10, 18 — . would drag life from their miserable 
“ Ilnu:, my dear Katharine, I am still victims by degrees. Who can won- 
— not carried off to the mountains der that the murmurs of the wretch - 
by any of the savage Irish — not even cd shall not be modulated into mu- 
penitent for my folly in coming into sic for them ? 
this land of barbarism and holy 11 Thank God! thank God! my 
water— (too holy, defamere would dear friend, in our peaceful retreat 
say, to be employed in very ne- no such murmurings distress us, and 
ecssary ablutions) — but, let dear no despair is to be dreaded. My 
Aunt Sarah remember, my own land window at which I write, is open- 
after all. Here I am, ami in rny it is midnight — and midnight still as 
mind the fixed resolve never to is now shining on your own beauti- 
rest contented, until I have wiled ful Wycombe. How powerfully I am 
you hither, and won you to a know- recalled to the hours, when the dawn 
ledge, that the report of our poor stole unobserved on our prolonged 
people’s misdeeds is fearf ully good-nights and m usings,— when We 
exaggerated by the distance to spoke not, but sat together in the 
which it is borne. Ah! Kate, wo shade of your window’s deep recess, 
suffer much wrong— the pictures of and felt as if we understood the 
us are very frightful — but, * had a nightingale’s song, and listened to it 
Hon been the painter !’ We are the as the voice of our unspoken emo- 
prey of more ignoble brutes, who tions. Do you remember, Katharine, 
slander us as unworthy of trust or when the notes were changed, and 
regard, and are full of indignation, the lark that sung bo out of tune, 
because, now and then, some victim straining harsh discords and unplca- 
crics out, and complains of his affiie- sing sharps, proclaimed, that the 
tion. Lie still, cries the horrid Po- world was come again ; and that if 
lyphemus, — I have no pleasure in we would continue to dream, we 
my dinner while you scream so must qualify by sleeping ?— What a 
but t forget, he slew his prey before painful endowment memory would 
ho devoured it. Here our torturers be, if We had not hope to beguile It! 
prefer the Abyssinian practice, and —I do Indeed, Katharine, earnestly 
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lone for you* I cannot thrill you and as winter had passed without the 
with the nightingale's song; nor brand of any offence, he thought it 
shew you, as among English oaks, not unfitting to mark his approbation 
a broad river shining in moonlight ; of good conduct, by holding a solemn 
but you shall have the sublime music festival on the occasion. The result 
of distant waters, and you shall see, of his deliberations was “ the burl- 
with such a moon as now visits us, mg," and its accompaniment, a din- 
cataracts flashing into its beams, ner on the grass. All, however, 
and issuing from the recesses of would be incomplete if I did not, as 
mountains which, to you r untravel- the peerless lady of statelier, but, in 
led faculties, shall seem noble. — all probability, more barbarous and 
And you may come without a fear, less lively feats of arms, grace the 
I told you it is midnight, — and as contest with my august presence. A 
Julie de Iloubigne says, * the world large field, in the neighbourhood of 
is hushed around me/— -nothing to the Castle, was to be the arena ; and 
prevent any daring plunderer from for some time before we appeared, 
climbing to my open window — and I we could see the gathering — troop 
am as free from alarm as if I were at after troop marching to music, all in 
your side, in the inviolable security gay attire, and each party hating ap- 
of Essex or Surrey. propriate and distinguishing badges 

“ IVe have, indeed, no cause for and devices. When the assemblage 
apprehension here — more devoted was complete, and the arrangements 
attachment cannot be described or for the content sufficiently ad tanred, 
imagined, than my dear father expe- we set forth, a highly iiuposinir rw-- 
riences from this calumniated peo- /r/c, and rode round the field, sa- 
ple. How it would astonish Aunt luting each party as we passed, nod 
Sarah, to witness his reception from receiving with * due a* knowleug- 
them to-day! She will say that 1 meat their tumultuous acclamations; 
am a giddy credulous girl ; but 1 am but — the first burst, as wc» came sud- 
sure, if she could witness the honest denly from a gate shaded by thick 
and hearty rejoicings, and hear the trees, into the sight of the assembly 
warm blessings, which duped my — indeed, Katharine, it was awful! 
father and me, she would, herself, I bowed my head as at an apparition, 
be strongly solicited to give way be- and could not, by any effort, retrain 
fore so unsuspicious an impostor. fast- failing tears. ]>o not smile; — 
" But, all this time, I have not ac- there is something very affecting in 
quainted you with the occasion on the raised \oice of a multitude Do 
which such demonstrations of attach- you'uot remember Job-- the thunder 
inent were called forth. And how of the captains, and the shouting? 
can I possibly describe that most then it was a tribute to my dear fa- 
extraordinary display, and its exri- thcr, coining from hearts grateful for 
ting circumstances ! Katharine, you favour and protection, and offering, I 
never saw an Irish hurling, and, am sure, the lives of the generous 
Booth to say, you never saw any and enthusiastic retainers who sent 
thing so surprising. If it be Hiber- it forth,— can you wonder that it 
nian cricketing, it surely exceeds overcame mo ? 
that aristocratic game in interest, “I did not faint, however, and soon 
more than it falls short ofit in dignity was able, with proper dignity and 
and grace — the eagerness — the ve- condescension, to go through the? 
hemence— the fiery contest of bun- portion of the pageant allotted to 
dreds for Victory, and the surpassing me. You should Duo w something 
exertions of the agile competitors, of the game. At opposite sides of 
You must positively come here and the field, a little arch of bended ozier, 
witness the fierce good* humour of called a goal, had been set up. The 
this most eager contention. It is, I object of the parties was to pass 
am confident, more worthy of a poet under one of these a ball, which they 
to describe, than the games of an- struck with curved instruments, eall- 
cient days. We, too, and especially ed “ Hurls/' The ball was presented 
your unworthy friend, performed no to my fair hands by one or the iead- 
obacure part in this high tourna- ers, who knelt before he offered it; 
meat. Papa* you must know, had and when I had received it, another 
taken upon himself the duty of pre- shout arose, more tumultuous, If 
serving the peace of our district; possible, than that which had previ* 
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ously decomposed me, but which 
did not disturb my steed, who merely 
arched his neck, and neighed in ac- 
knowledgment. I rode with my 
apple of strife into the midst of the 
field, and delivered it to Colonel 
Stapleton. I spare you the account 
of the new acclamations and the 
blessings on my ladyship — my ma- 
jesty- -iny beautiful face — my good- 
ness; but, certainly, if there was as 
much true loyalty around Marie An- 
toinette when swords leaped — no, 
did not leap from their sheaths— she 
would not have cost us the tears we 
used to give to our poor Bonne’s 
recitals. 

“ 1 retired leas elated than delight- 
ed with these proofs of Irish trueti- 
lpnry; and when 1 had taken my post 
on a safe atul commanding eminence, 
the ball was thrown up high into the 
air. Then the strife and bustle, the 
fever of the conflict, no wordsof mine 
can describe; nor can you imagine the 
order which presided over the strug- 
gle of four hundred competitors for 
a prize, for which, it would seem, 
all the energies of their lives and 
souls were intensely exerted. I am 
not Miilieiently acquainted with the 
tactique of the contest to give you 
an intelligible account of it, and, to 
say truth! I was loo much shocked by 
some untoward events, terminating 
iu wounds which wore a threatening 
aspect, although 1 understood they 
were not dangerous. There was, 
muheless the wounds, pea feet good 
humour throughout, and no grudges 
or angry feelings survived the con- 
flict. 'The v ictors enjoyed their suc- 
cess without arrogance, the van- 
quished bore their defeat with cheer- 
fulness, and all rejoiced in the feast 
and dance which followed, in a man- 
ner to win for them, iu most in- 
stances, golden opinions. Oh how 
they are wronged and traduced ! 
])eur Katharine, I pine for you ; you 
would, if you could but see these ge- 
nerous beings in their own plaius 
once, for ever after be their advo- 
cate. 1 cannot, indeed, say a great 
deal for my father's more courtly 
visitors. I do not promise you much 
interest iu them ; but am not suffi- 
ciently assured in my first-sight judg- 
ments to }uonounce a positive opi- 
nion. 1 wish you would assist me 
in deciding. Persuade Aunt Sarah 
that we will lake good care of you ; 

ftnd if she would do violence to her 


fears, and baldly come amongst us, 
we promise her all the warm affec- 
tion of Irish hearts, and the steadi- 
ness and truth for which one of us 
here will ever be her grateful debtor. 
Farewell, dear Katharine ; the night 
is wearing away, and already, me- 
tbinks, I scent the morning air, com- 
manding that all perturbed spirits go 
to their proper place, and that you 
be relieved from the tediousuess so 
liberally bestowed on you by, my 
dear, most affectionate 

w Matty Elmere.” 

Miss Elmere closed her letter, and 
stood at the open window to indulge 
the pious feelings of a thankful heart 
iu gazing on an fair a prospect as 
has often been disclosed to an en- 
thusiast of nature. Castle El ui ere 
stood on a projecting crag, in a deep 
and wild valley, shut in on one side 
by a wall of rock, rising to a consi- 
derable height, and having its inter- 
vals of grey stone enlivened and 
adorned by the green foliage of the 
shrubs and trees, which had rooted 
themselves in many a clift, and 
ascended almost to its verysummit, — 
and on the. other by a steep kill of 
easy slope, and of the softest ver- 
dure, while, in its low depth, an 
abundant stream, worthy indeed to 
be named a river, pursued its no; 
silent way through tangled boughs, 
and over a rugged channel. When 
Mary looked foith, the moon had 
descended low, and, attended by one 
fair star, was pausing at the distant 
opeuing of the valley. The steeps 
which seemed humble when she was 
high in heaven, were now exalted, 
as it were, into more than their na- 
tural elevation, the nearer features 
were softened, and whatever was 
more nobly beautiful, in the spiritual 
light by which it was arrayed, be- 
came invested with additional at- 
traction. The whole valley was full 
of light — the silver of the stream 
was in parts dazzlingly effulgent, 
while intervals of shallow served, by 
contrast, to render the splendour 
where the moonbeams fell, more glo- 
rious to the eye; and over head, the 
sky, resting on the mountain steeps, 
had recovered the dark pure azure 
in which the stars were visible. 
Mary Elmere was capable of feeling 
the sublime influences of the hour, 
and remained for some time in that 
trance of thought to which wight 
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almost be applied the beautiful ex- 
pression in the Song of Solomon: 
“I sleep, but my heart waketk.” 
How sweet and solemn is the re- 
membrance of such moments, when 
a consciousness of existence and a 
fulness of devotion wholly possess 
the miud, and almost teach us to 
comprehend the felicity of those 
who contemplate God in Heaven ! 
Here in earth they do not abide long* 
Emily, as her rapture died away, 
beheld the *ilent lights of Heaven, 
and the sound of the waters returned 
to her ear. As yet she was not 
sufficiently released from the deli- 
cious reverie to lend her voice to the 
harmonies of nature, but she thought 
how sweet it would 1 h* to arrest the 
faint breeze which she felt on her 
cheek, and win from it a touching 
melody. An /Eoiian harp was soon 
favourably disposed, and its tones 
of sadness and mystery passed into 
her soul* flow hideous an inter- 
ruption jarred her I 

Immediately opposite the window 
from which Miss Elmers had been 
gazing, and at an inconsiderable dis- 
tance, a large laurel of dense and 
luxuriant foliage overlooked her. 
She wa» too unobservant of the forms 
of individual things, to notice thatits 
branches had been, from time to 
time, some w hat more rudely agitated 
than the gentle gales of the still night 
could move them. Her attention 
was now forcibly a\* akened. A h li- 
man v oiec became audible, although 
the sound* it uttered could not be 
distinctly understood. At iirst a 
groan seemed to issue from the trou- 
bled depths of the laurel* What 


followed, from the character of the 
tones, appeared to be the language 
of prayer. It was speedily inter* 
j upted. Hy a strong effort, Mary 
governed herself, aud did not scream* 
in an instant she heard a voice, 
which she recognised as one of her 
father’s visitors, call out, as if sum- 
moning the intruder* There was do 
answer; and after a second call, ac- 
companied with a scream and a 
short pause, the warning was fol- 
lowed by the* loud report of a gun. 
For a moment it seemed discharged 
without effect, a sharp shrill note of 
feat rung through the lacerated lau- 
rel, the mountain echoes responded 
to the louder sound, and the “ live 
thunders” of the hill awoke hi swift 
succession. The echoes were pio- 
louged by numerous repetitious, and 
scarcely had they become silent, 
when a human form dropt from the 
laurel, and a man was seen for an 
instaut, while he passed rapidly 
from the enlightened part of the 
pleasure ground into deep shadow. 
An alarm was raised, forms were 
seen hurrying from the house, ami 
exploring in various directions. It 
was iu vain — the search w;b unsuc- 
cessful, and was followed by distrust 
and chagrin. How the intruder 
escaped could not be known, nor 
could hi> object be conjectured. 
That his intent was evil seemed 
plain, and that preparation should be 
made against futuie attempts or ag- 
gressions. One thing only was cer- 
tain, the appearances of ipiiet and 
contentment could not he relied on. 
YVbai a postscript had Mary to add 
to the eulogy of her letter ! 


Chap. II. 

THIS WlsK WOM AN. 


When Miss El mere had forgotten 
that such an individual as received 
the prize from her fair hands had 
ever appeared in her presence, the 
frantic youth bore with him from the 
successful contest a remembrance of 
the fair arbi tress and queen of the 
day, from which only death could 
release him. He was the only son 
of a widowed mother, and was in the 
relation of fosterer to the beautiful 
object of big frenzied affection, A 
joyful sight it was to his poor pa- 
rent* and m ordinary surprise, when 


at an early hour in the evening she 
beheld him returning to her humble 
home. She saw him acknowledged 
as best man of the day, but could 
not break through the crowd to speak 
with him ; and, after sundry fruitless 
efforts, withdrew, to meditate in her 
solitary cottage on the pride with 
which, cm the following day, she was 
to present her clean little boy, as she 
called a handsome youth six feet 
high, “ to his honour, and her own 
child, the lady.” 

dames Morrison was not ha the 
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mood to share in his mother’s exulta- 
tion, or to rejoice with her in the 
feelings with which she anticipated 
the morrow. He was again to see 
the object of his boundless affection, 
but not to witness any concern for 
the untold passion which was de- 
vouring him. He was to he, in her 
presence, as one of the more ignoble 
animals, to whom she might extend 
the charities of a benevolent heart, 
and felt that to him, almost equally 
with the beasts of the field — by habit 
and convention not less powerful 
than nature and her laws — friendship 
and affection were utterly denied. 
Many a time he had railed at dis- 
tinctions, which, he was taught to 
think, arrayed the poor not only in 
estrangement from the more pros- 
perous, but in hostile opposition to 
them ; now he felt with a degree of 
pain, which lie had never expe- 
rienced before, what it was to belong 
to a caste, on which poverty had 
stamped the most hopeless of degra- 
dations. It was with bittern oss and 
impatience he constrained himself to 
listen to the detail of plaint and pro- 
spects which it was a torture to 
hear; and, at length weaiied out by 
his poor mother V ill-timed counsels 
and ex Imitations, and the exhausting 
effort with which he strove to en- 
dure them,' he groaned in the an- 
guish of his spirit, and, hurrying into 
the darkest corner of his home, cast 
himself in despair upon the bed, and 
turned his face to the wall. 

It is of little moment to the reader 
to learn the precise locality of James 
Morrison’s dwelling. A change must 
conic over the spirit of Irish life, be- 
fore he is likely to pay it a \ oluntary 
visit. Notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary calm which coercive enactments 
may have compelled in that region — 
the calm which ensues when the 
horrors of open violence cower 
down into fierce and treacherous 
ambuscade-** there are demonstra- 
tions painful enough to discourage a 
tourist from seeking amusement, 
where there is so much, if not to 
awaken his heart, at least to shock 
his sensibility. The name of such a 
region may well be spared,— not so 
the recital of a characteristic, by 
which it is so pre-eminently as to be 
peculiarly distinguished. It is the 
Thessaly of Ireland — the region 
wherein those supermans s till find 

% shelter, which* elsewhere* have 


vanished before the ascendency of an 
evil genius, whose enacted horrors 
leave no place for legendary recollect 
tious. In the recesses of this moun- 
tain district, the love of marvellous 
tradition still has a reverent, if not 
a secure asylum. Ilelics are there 
of the golden times, when Ireland 
was honoured in all the world ; and 
even some stones of enormous mag- 
nitude and dizzy location, have ser- 
mons, which render them, to the ini- 
tiated, remembrancers of a still 
hoarier, or, as a Hibernian Bacon 
might apply the epithet, a more 
youthful antiquity, when the giant 
race of earth’s most valiant sons aud 
sages, who had explored the myste- 
ries which control nature, and make 
man’s senses thrill, aud those beings 
of wonder and awe, who were ever 
free from hum an restraint, or who 
had, with a perishable body, re- 
nounced the shac kles of mortality, 
combined their powers, and con- 
spired iu fraternal union to achieve 
those works which did honour to 
the olden time, aud provided amaze- 
ment for the sceptical ages which 
were to follow. But, above all, it 
should be confessed, that that curious 
philosophy which makes light ac- 
count of medicinal skill, esteeming 
the. modern healing arts visiomuy 
and vain, and accounting no science 
as of worth and certainty but that 
which discourses of philtres and 
spells, abode in the regiou of our 
story, aud summoned thither influ- 
ences which brooded over its shades 
and its inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, with an authority from 
which every other part of Ireland 
has been, by spirits of a darker spell, 
mournfully delivered. 

In such a place, the solution of 
the phenomenon, presented in the 
condition of James Morrison, which 
his mother* adopted, was the readiest 
and most natural. Her child had 
been fairy-struck* “ He went out 
in the morning as likely a boy as 
you could see in a summer’s day, 
an’ he was braw an 1 harty when he 
came home; but some mkm came 
over him. He had.,* look with him 
that would bring the salt team into 
your eyes when he wasn't speaking; 
an 1 when he’d make answer, his 
voice was m hoarse an* desolate-Uke* 
that it would frighten you wwe ram 
when he listen’d and said nothing. 
Mm &e MM mother’s 
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tip* had gathered courage to 
l^elter atm in hi®, affliction, and 
tfeseek succour for him. 
J3tipar ibe circumstances, the nesr- 
eafc, not the wiseBt, of approachable 
weirdsisters was the most desirable ; 
" nod to despairing youth was but a 
• Very short time left to the melan- 
choly luxury of cherishing lib secret 
grief, before he was subjected to the 
interrogatories of die fairy dociress, 
who bad come with the speed of age 
to do battle against his unseen ene- 
my. 

For a length of time, except in the 
annoyance occasioned to the obsti- 
nately silent youth. " the question” 
wm Unavailing, and old Judith Mao 
fcesay was taught to feel that she 
had no ordinary case to consult for. 
There was no indication whatever 
in the impatient patient's appearance 
of bodily ailment, lite colour was 
good, his pulse strong and steady, 
nothing but the disturbed expres- 
sion with which, sometimes in high 
excitement, sometimes iu despair, 
his eyes rested cm his weeping 
mother, or on vacancy, to -tell of 
“ that within which pasa&w ljiovv.” 
The visit of the crone^lpte^er, 
was not unsuccessful* Alfikmgh 
She discontinued her unacceptable 
interrogatories, she did not remit 
the vigilance of liar observation ; 
and while the mother was pouring 
forth, in the eloquence of grief, her 
tale of sorrow, and fear, aud disap- 
pointment, she bad carefully noted 
Itaw the utterance of one name inva- 
riably wrung out some show of feel- 
ing from the youth when all else 
passed unregarded by, and, on the 
same principle as the murderer is 
declared by the restored circulation 
of blood in his victim, Judith became 
. convinced that she had ascertained 
; the cause of James Morrison's dis- 
order. “ There's not a living soul,” 
she whispered the mother, u can do 
the boy a taste o’ good, only Vhauria 
M'GIrath herself.” 

Vhauria M'Grath was a sage of 
^'Jiaajesty too high to admit tW idea 
{jwt.She could be summoned to any 
Jj&dside over which death was not 
visibly honoring. Whoso de- 
'dtml her succour must approach the 
,> sopess, "where, sheltered 
y i? wind tot blew, and en- 
.... . . ; vWoh guard- 
liter km awn's jrrerere nee. the 
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had her solitary dwelling- It 'fNtu, 
only on great emergencies herasM®* 
tance was Implored, and, even on 
such occasions, no rustic dared to 
seek her presence, without prelimi- 
naries effectual as those which pro- 
tect ft monarch's court and person 
from the lessening influences of too 
facile and familiar intercourse. 
There was always an internuocius 
(or interauncia), one who occupied 
an intermediate condition between 
the Queen of Sorcerers and the rus- 
tics over whom she waved her mystic 
sceptre, to signify the coming of a 
suppliant, and to bear back the will 
of her superior, whether prohibiting 
or permUting the solicited audience. 
When James Morrison, overcome 
by bis mother’s passionate adjura- 
tions, had consented to undergo the 
new annoyance and indignity, Ju- 
dith was accredited as aminissadress 
to the potentate of spells and charms, 
to negotiate a gracious reception for 
the reluctant youth, and the afflicted 
and credulous parent, — 

M Sit down here,” said she, when 
they bad ascended the base of the 
mountain ; “ turn your back to this 
eider-tree, an' your face to the sun 
that's setting, au* hould this sprig of 
ver vine fast; ’tis a lucky a mb (herb), 
au* 

* Wherever you go, by s^a or by laud, 
The holy verviue hould in your hand.' 

Myself will bring ye back the 
word what ye’re to do.” She de- 
parted ; and mother and son obeyed 
her injunctions, the one scrupulous 
to observe the minutest point of 
requisite ceremony, to other under 
the n's inertia! of an absorbing passion 
which held him motionless. Judith 
soon returned, and conducted the 
pair in an oppostollirectlon to tot 
towards which toy had been gazing. 
They entered a little, foot-path which 
wound through tafigled shrub®, and 
under a high ledge of rock, descend- 
ing into one of those Tittle 'exclusions 
which the wooded heights and crags 
overhung and encompassed. The 
abode of the wise woman at length 
appeared. It was placed under shel- 
ter of a projecting cliff, and the soft 
green turf before it, which sloped 
down to a stream, rapid above and 
below, but here stayed and collected 
kith a smooth, deep, and pellucid 
lakelet, lay under a shadow from the 
Otsdumto nr eci Dices above: which 
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gave to the enclosure a gloom dark 
almost ae of summer midnight, while, 
to the adveutuiou* eye whuh lifted 
a glance lo the pi outlet summit op* 
poftite, the luck* and the grein 
ioiost append lighted with the 
Hplendoui vvhcli sti earned in slant 
lays hom the deni ending hut yt t 
undimmed lummaiy of the dav 1( 
was a < onttast foi the meditative, 
lull of soh am naming, on the one 
Hide, the vntuous tliHifulmss of 
heaven* light— he low, the tom eat* 
memtand gloom in which they must 
abide who wek ioibuiden pouei or 
i ounse 1 

No suth meditations added to the 
pool moUiM s ♦eno while she W 
hu son in wind to tin wiiil tkif ah- 
old 0 wlmli 1 01 a inv moments, 
both h i ted W In u m obeelit w t to 
the imititoi (.mu hv ♦ faint but 
*fi id) vnee, like a stood iiuhui a 
cUin sin) loom, the v found it il- 
luminate d h% In h^ln of mam iu li 
tipus i in e uUl not, revei tin- 
h eli tine n s t tin m q 1 the 
Wend modi u w! unit in tin *«jd it 
of a pie fee tin minim}, heudiu^ 
oui belli whuh it Hpptirtd her 
ot e up it m to eli 1 1< u d dispose mto 
* p i it pies * h del not leave 
lot n \h 1 * » u ju t d, but nsin.? 
into whit » i oui 1 iu inn in ty of)t i s, 
w as shun ‘•tei \ i ^ poetuu in 1 sup- 
poitmj: bust j Of a liiuk Mid, 

« l o >kt el it i < h tmi't she u plud to 

the' u m«* 1 Fn*h ,je < tin * tht 4 <iod 
hiu ill hut inuoids which, it 
the*}’ did uoi eom*y the' iec upturned 

1 4 rtpemSe , nt h l * l\ t pi <»of lii u t he*, 
too, e i ulel imol i (and and the flints 
foi i bte s n 

M tie w w vh t the gifted author 
Ol < iluimiv ( onfuteei ti nns 4 a long 
pau i Of e\pi»K ive Hit lie P 4 Ttuas 

ralliei vmluith >utt minted, “Wo- 
man of the* d«ik inmej, * uhe said, 
addicts nj lm mibassadtess mid 
t unit tie i ite “ vem did mu spake* to 
me the tin in wend I ami s Mormon, 
it is i it mc, 1 m «» that h upon you, 
not the* stfii ike fiom them that can 
dhiaw hie* out of voui body, aw’ that 
you tan'i tie hot stand agiu. \ou 
have not sickness or wire*— you 
bate n’t an mini) among them that 
should not bt ai ua spake* of ’em — 
but you have lint in youi heait an’ 
youi spit it that’# th<j darkest and 
the bnghtekt tin ou ble that ^ i oases the 
young, an* you have an mimy that 
VOL'X*X>, ao.cc.mx. 


done you the sorest turn ever was 
done to man, an* you’d give your 
heart’s Wood, and you’d bring m oital 
am on yom own sow), before you’d 
harm the one that huned you Go,” 
aha continued, 1 wing into more eiee t- 
ness, and pointing with her staff to trie 
door, 44 go back, Bridget Mouifttm,— 
go, Judith, keep her company— go 
our agra to the hill ; that must be 
done an’ npokev heie t hi# good night, 
that eats of the bring, except rny 
own aud this boy’s, must never 
know.” It was evident from the 
wild attitude and the agitated looks 
and gewture s of the young man, that 
his H(*uet was distotered ; and the 
mother, civet eomn by the authonty 
of the dun pit sibyl, alter a long 
tin hi act and e ii nest lecommeuda- 
tion to the keeping ol ail Mints and 
an^K .Jeldttl to hu companion 4 
wild eumtnmt, and left her child 
aiorte ro his awful interview with 
44 mu that why inoie than mortal.’* 

“ Stand at the door,” said this 
eiieadi d dniuci, “and tell me when 
y ou don l he ar am longer the* sound# 
of steps oi the shaking of branch- 
es 

4 lliev are gone now,” replied 
the listening voutli, 44 the re h no 
nmie now* about the place than in 
the sky tbdt h hIkiv e us ” 

“ C oine in, then , make toe dorn 
fast , an that little* w indy — it’s open 

— he i it < lose*, an dlu aw the Hhettc i 

- t ue nem make the stgu of the 
* loss on ilie windy , an’ on the door, 
an e emit hi it — hunt, me the lights.” 

When lur otelei was obeyed 
«ht pro* t e d* d, mutteim^ mdistrac t- 
1\ (siime thing, half chant, half-put)* 
ei, io e\nu r iiisli all hut one, (the* 
it mud of a I tub castellated gioup 
of tapers ) which she* It ft still burn- 
ing— 4 i is not for the likes of men 
the light was made- something 
a’mon as srudt an *>perit was heio 
foi every out of trtM- an* now that 
they to daik, the} that saw be 'em 
ate tlepaited Ibeie’q only one in 
uudei the *oof with us now— an’ 
that s a thiuo fuend. J>o you see 
that little hole up high time, where 
the flower of the* c lour is growing in 
to the house— saving it from hatrn 
abroad, and sending its blessing to 
it within ^ Put the light up there— 
well, now— bless yourself— sit down 
them on tlmt chair, an* tell me the 
thruth— for them that won’t be do* 

8 4 
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saved orb listenin'— tell me the three 
answer to what 1 ask. It is not 
knowledge I want — there is not a 
turn in your life, or a thought in 
your heart, but it’s tould to me ; ’tis 
for your good I spake— for no desa- 
ver, an* no consaler, can get the 
tbreasure that’s kep for the thrue 
an* the open-hearted*” 

<r Whatever I say,” said the poor 
youth, “ Fii spake the thruth ; but it 
isn’t out of any hope I’ll spake. 
There’s no good before me. What’s 
in me, is in me ; an’ if you could put 
it out as easy as you made them 
lights dark, I rather you tuk the Hie 
o’ me than that that’s in my heart 
out of it. Wise woman, there never 
was one before you the same as me 
— you never were asked to cure him 
that would rather be in his grave- 
aye, or worse— than have Jus cure : 
there’s nothing for me but to die.” 

"What do "you wish for r” said 
the sibyl, perfectly unmoved by the 
young man’s passion and despair. 

" What do I wish for ? Did you 
•ever hear of one that wished for the 
shining stars to be brought down to 
him, an’ to have ’em for the lights 
that his eyes were never to turn 
from ? 1 might as well tell you that’s 
What I wish, an’ it would be as good 
for me as to be re paling ray folly.” 

** An’ if it was that itself you tould 
me — there was them before me, 
when the world was better, that 
could do what you desired. Did 
you never hear of the ould times, 
an’ of them that could bring the stars 
out of the sky — aye, an’ the bright 
moon— as aisy as 1 can gather what 
1 want in my arub gaiden, an' kindle 
the lights that bring them that have 
power about me? I can’t do such 
tilings ; but I can do the good you 
want — ah 1 1 can make them that you 
think as high above you as if They 
ware holy stars, stoop down to folly 
where you go— an’ to come where 
you call— yes— an* to lake all that 
are great, an* rich, and fond of ’em 
—and think it heaved on airth to be 
hn the emptiest an* darkest cabin 
where James Morrison would say, 
Welcome. I can do this,” said she, 
1 stiftxck her staff repeatedly with 
'ifeftCe on the ground, and 
l her Is ce upwards, as if ap- 
t© some unseen being to 
- asseverations. 

‘ there was no voice, 
1 aaawtered ” to the call, 



it found a favourable response within 
James Morrison’s heart. The wise 
woman had convinced him that her 
power was great Her knowledge 
of bis secret affliction had strongly 
affected him, the novelty of his si- 
tuation was not without its influence; 
and as he gazed on the withered 
form of what seemed scarcely to be 
a habitation for the principle of life, 
and marked, in the features and co- 
louring of the upturned face, the 
hue and lineaments of the grave, 
while in the glazed, the animated 
eye, there was an energy and expres- 
sion altogether strange to the relics 
of mortality in which it was exhibit- 
ed, like the lights which may be 
made to glean! dimly through the 
sockets of the eyes in a skeleton, 
his thoughts became somewhat be* 
wildered, and for a time he felt the 
awe of a supernatural presence, aud 
could not collect his faculties. Re- 
lieved a little by observing that the 
mysterious eyes le taint'd their up* 
ward direction, ami did not seek to 
penetrate his hidden thoughts, re- 
collection returned, and with many 
interruptions, and much diffidence 
aud confusion, he told his story of 
love at first sight a frantic, and, 
but for the wild expectation of the 
moment, an utteily hopeless pas- 
sion. 

The sibyl paused for a time as if 
pondering on the lecital to which 
she had listened. “ You sputa we!],” 
said she, ** an’ there’s a good day be- 
fore you — it’s a *ote an’ a strong 
charm you're, under, but theie’s a 
stronger that ran bteak it. has 
them that can do her bidding well — 
that rich girl has — but theieV one 
that can defate them.” Thus she 
spoke, muttering imlimim lly to her- 
self, then, in a more solemn tone, she 
addressed the young mpn. ** What’s 
to be done for your good must never 
be known while the day has light — 
and the night that has neither moon 
or star has darkness with it. You 
must sware that you’ll not be the 
betrayer of what you are to *ee an* 
to share.” The young man motioned 
absent, and she continued, ** Swarit 
then, and repate my words, ‘ bo them 
that can always know the heart, an’ 
the one that laives his light burning, 
that not to her that’s to lie in vour 
bosom, nor to him that has your Hie 
In his hands, not when you kneel be- 
fore the priest to confea your bins, 
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nor when he stands at your dying 
bed, opening Heaven to resave you, 
you’ll bethray me in what 1 do for 
your good, under that blessed light, 
and with the help of the one that 
otvtiB it.’ ” 

There was a pause — the youth 
hesitating to become bound by so 
strict and fearful an obligation, and 
the old woman awaiting his decision, 
without an attempt to influence it. 

44 Must I,” said he at length, 4t hide 
it from the priest? Sure that’s like 
selling my sowl.” 

44 Is my Howl would ?” replied the 
crone. 4 * Look, boy — is this the cross 
I'ui signing? — Is this the blessing 
I’m givixur myself,” touching her 
forehead, breast, and right and left 
shoulder, and repeating in Iiiwh, 44 in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
— j«» sh*‘ huuld that can do this ? No, 
boy, there’s not a work 1 do but 1 
have my groans to make for it. If 1 
have iny time over them — surely 
they have their hour an’ their re- 
venge. If I bid them come an’ help 
me, an’ they come — they burst to 
me like the storm of wind, when I 
can’t keep them off, an’ carry me 
where their power is too great for 
me.— Many a sore penance I liave 
to do — but the one that can pray to 
God an’ the saints, an 1 that can sign 
the cross on the head an’ the beau — 
she is ^oi Houhl to sin. From the 
prieta-9kyp — from priest and from 
Pope — in life an’ in death — you must 
aware to consul** what you’re to see 
me doing ; an’ — ir you break the oath 
— you may be left on airth, a start, 
for a show an* an example ; but it’s 
then you’ll be would in almost — an 
lliere’U be that within you that’ll 
make men dread your looks,* an* ’ill 
give you the sintince of a trimbling 
heart, amii your day is done, an* 
you’re called away to the place 
where perjurers an' traitors have 
their airuiugs.” 

A vague" expectation, winch he 
could not define to himself, had for 
some time exercised considerable 
influence over the youth’s mind. He 
felt too, as if lifted out of the world 
of ordinary life, and that rules and 
maxims, by which common things 
are affected, should not have autho- 
rity in the region to which he had 
obtained an entrance. It must be ac- 
knowledgedalso, that the unyielding 
resolution or the old woman bad its 


effect upon him, and that the im- 
pulse of curiosity had its full force 
in determining his decision. He re- 
peated the words of the oath, and 
kept them. What he saw, therefore, 
arid shared in, has not been learned, 
and the reader must be contented to 
remain in ignorance of the arts 
and ingredients with which Vhauria 
M'Grath composed her philters. 

An hour or somewhat more bad 
elapsed from the time when the two 
friends had left the sage's abode, be- 
fore, at her summons, they returned. 
“Widow Morrison,” said the sage, 

44 your son has that within him which 
you must help to cure. It is not death 
that’s come upon hirn, nor ihrouble 
nor sorrow, it you and he are sav’d 
be the tu that’s knowlegeable to ad- 
vise you. He see his luck this good 
day, and there, is not abetter fortune 
before the richest in the land. The 
pride of the Coort — the one that 
loved you when you were more to 
her than the mother — she’ll love 
you bether. ’Tis she must be the ( 
cure for your boy — ’tie the thought 
of her that ails him, an’ ’id take bis 
life if I didn’t help him. Never let 
eye look upon this little charm, antil 
you t'ive it iu what she must dhrlnk; 
— the boy knows well how you are 
to give it, an’ he’ll tell you all.” 

The poor mother had been par- 
tially prepared to understand the 
nature of her son’s affliction. Du- 
riug the hour she remained with her 
companion on the hill, some indis- 
tinct intimations of his state had 
been afforded her, and she was thus 
enabled to comprehend fully ^ the 
meaning of the mistress-magician’s 
allusions. Still her heart revolted at 
the thought of wronging the child «h« t 
had fostered. 44 Is it a dhreuch,” 
(such is the rude term by which, in 
that secluded region of Ireland, a 
love- potion is designated,)— 44 'is it 
a dhreuch I'm to be the mains of 
giving to the lady — the best lady in 
the whole country round ? Don’t put 
such a w ork upon me. God defend 
me, and the Blessed Yergiu ibis 
night — to make sich a lady as herself 
laive house and home, an’ father— to 
Jaive greatness and good-name* an 
thravel the world in oisgrace for oe* 
matting herself to the likes of him l 
•—And the pride of the nurse for a 
moment eclipsed the mother’s affect* 
tion. — “Oh don’t petit upon me ;get 
the bud Movdm* the thought 
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out of the poor boy, an’ if all that I 
can ever rap an’ run will reward you, 
I*H give it with a will, an* my heart’s 
blood to the back of it.” 

The old woman fiercely interrupt- 
ed her. M Am I listening to the 
foolish talk ? What made the blood 
bad? Answer me that. What put 
the wrong thoughts in his heart — 
was it nature — was it sinse? — An- 
swer me, woman. Are you the one 
that knows how the wild notion 
came into the mind — an* changed the 
boy — an* made him be to-day what 
you never saw him before ? Co, take 
him to your house — pray for him, an* 
cry over him— get the docther an* the 
priest — dou’t come — you thatdoesn’t 
know the heart of a mother- -to this 
place again. Get the bad blood and 
the wrong thought out of the poor 
boy- What put ’em in him ?-~Is it a 
dhrench for the lady? — Who gave 
the sore dhiench to the boy? Oh, 
it’s very red tine wine was, was pour- 
ed out for him ! — He mustdhrink to 
the lady’s health— ’tis the mother of 
him that makes it the black dhrink- 
ing” 

The mother was thunderstruck - 
to think that fairy arts had been prac- 
tised on her son, and that he mu*t be 
their victim if she did not retaliate 
on her foster-child. It was too much 
for her. However, the hysterics 
and the wild eloquence with which, 
in the intervals of convulsion fits, 
she declaimed of her sorrow, ended, 
as it was not unreasonable to antici- 
pate, in her submission to the old 
sibyl’s orders, and her consent to 
promise secrecy, and execute her 
dread commission. 

As the party retired the wise wo- 
m§n glanced a look upon the black 
stone where the offerings of her v o- 
tarles had been deposited. 41 You 
think this much,” said she, 44 but 
what is it to what 1 did lor you— 
what is it to the penance I must suf- 
fer for what I did? Go fast away, 
now— I must prepare for them that’ll 
soon be here— the best of every 
thing they must have — or 3 the worst 
of usage” 

Vhauria M f Grath bolted the door 
when her visitors had departed. She 
lingered a few moments for the last 
sound of their receding footsteps, 
and as die turned from her listening 
posture and moved towards her 
chair, another visitant in human form 
Hra$ ready $e receive her. She did not 


start, or scream* or faint, or betray 
surprise, although such an appear- 
ance as she beheld under her roof 
might well provoke an exclamation 
of wonder. It was of a man, mature 
in years and form, but retaining the 
ardour and vivacity of countenance 
and gesture which decay before 
advancing age. He was of a bold, 
if not a lofty bearing, his figure ac- 
livo and well-proportioned/ and his 
braided dark-green frock and some- 
what picturesque travelling-cap, 
whose shaggy furniture contrasted 
effectively with his smooth brow and 
bright complexion, indicated n not 
less than dramatic attention to the 
adornments of his person. His at- 
tention was otherwise occupied now. 
The hetbs which had but hue made 
a goodly show, were no longer to be 
seen on the table their place was 
supplied by a cold fowl, a loaf, and 
a large bottle, with the requisite ac- 
companiment of plates and gh;“Sr*. 
The traiixfurtnatimi had beeu effect- 
ed during the few moment* in which 
the wise Woman waited at her door; 
ami when she turned round, it wa* 
to see that supper had been arran- 
ged, and to receive a smiling invita- 
tion to the good cheer prepared for 
her. She did not, however, partake 
with her guest e\eept by sympathy; 
but so far as one could judge from 
the altered trait* of her countenance, 
and the apparent satisfaction wnh 
which she beheld the tian» disap- 
pear before hi.-, spirited and well-sus- 
tained assault, this participation was 
effectual. 

44 That drawingroom of yours, 
mother,*' said the less imaghmiw* 
feeder, as he copiously diluted with 
fair water a contribution from the 
black bottle, 44 would be rather a 
chill abode in a black Frost; e\en to- 
night 1 should lm*e felt the hole ra- 
ther uncomfortable while you were 
deluding these fools, if they had not 
given me something better than the 
cold to think of.” 

His mother interrupted,— 4 * Stop 
your wild and unruly speech, you 
poor thoughtless creature, for my 
sake, if not for the fear of them that’s 
maybe angry at your aide.” 

44 Whatever you like best, my poor 
mother, 111 do or say* none but a 
brute could vex you now, especially 
when your knowledge puts me in 
the way of doing the business I have 
in hand in the way tlun will make 
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my work corn pie test. I might be 
beating the air for weeks without 
thinking of any thing half so wise as 
I learned in that little retreat of 
yours.’* 

“My dear child, this is a genth 
place, and many a thought that poor 
mortals never could think visits them 
that's in it. What was it you learn- 
ed ? — may be I can tell you what it 
mains." 

“ It means, mother, the readiest 
way to remove an obstacle.” 

“ Aw obstacle I — what’s that?— Oh 
ave, something that stands in your 
way. An' what is it, my dear, is 
most in your way r*” 

“ He that’s most in the way of 
those who sent me. You know too 
much not to know who he is. What 
do you think of Sir William Ei- 
inere > ” 

"HeX they say, — for I ne\er saw 
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him or his goodness, — the best friend 
to the poor in the whole country 
round.” 

“ And, in being bo, the very worst 
foe to the cause. It is his kindness 
to the poor that has dragged me to 

this (1 d place, where I have 

nothing tt# reward me but the sight 
of you — nothing but faint hearts 
and forgetting of oaths. Out of the 
country he must go, or, if he remain 
the came must not suffer.” 

He paused a little, as if in thought, 
and resumed — 

“Mother, Miss Elmere must not 
taste your potion ; — you must have 
her warned by a sure messenger; 
and, above all things, leave the mad 
lover and his friends in ignorance 
that she is on her guard. My life, 
and things of much more conse- 
quence, require that this shall be 
done.” 


III. 


IVAUMVOS. 


Mary awoke later than her usual 
hour of rising, and hastened to try 
whether the morning air, mid the 

odours and melodies "of the garden, 
would chase away the disagreeable, 
fancies, which thronged to her re- 
membiance, of the night’s alarm. 
Among the means of distraction, she 
had not computed the gambols, and 
attempts at speech, of an uncouth- 
looking boy, who, in his capacity of 
gardenei’s apprentice, had some- 
times attracted her notice, and ex- 
perienced her bounty. His atten- 
tions were, on this morning, very 
e. nib^ orassing. Mary was of too 
ge^p and benevolent a nature to 
pain any thing living. She sought 
rather to escape from the persecution 
of her follower, than to command 
him away ; but whenever she came 
within shadow, however remote from 
the spot where she had left her 
Btrange-looking cicerone, she found 
him busy, apparently, at his gar- 
den toils, but ready to start up for 
her annoyance the moment she ap- 
proached him. He had repeatedly 
endeavoured to allure her into con- 
versation on the beautiful flowers 
which it had been her delight to at- 
the t&ct to perceive 
that his efforts were vain, — that he 

spoke to an occupied mind. At 


length he abandoned all points, and 
entered on the subject of which, evi- 
dently, his mind \vas full. 

“ It’s very unaisy I am to spake to 
your ladyship something one bid me 
to tell you ; — an’ sure ’twasn’t far from 
being the death o* me when it went 
be me in the three— the shot I main 
— just like a knife or a sheers.” 

Mary started — “ Were you then 
iii the laurel last night ? — How could 
you have behaved so ill*” 

4i Oh, ill or well, there’s one that 
1 couldn’t say again*, desired me to 
have word wid your own honor last 
night or this morning, an* not to let 
mortal living besides yourself know 
the rights of it. An’ I thought 1 could 
call you, for I set: you at ihe windy, 
and when you went away I climbed 
up on to the three, an* I called you 
aisy; but l waited— watted on antil 
1 see you conning again to look out 
— and I was jest going to spake, 
when— I thought it waa death was 
coming over * me — there was the 
beautifullest music ever was heard 
in the world — didn’t you hear it, 
rha'am ? — it makes me thrimble now 
to think of it, it was io sweet and 
ethrange. Well, I begin to say my 
prayers, an’ wid that I hear some- 
body spaking, an’ in a moment afther 

the shot til off, ati* the bullet 
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graced be me, rutting thro* the 
three. Sure enough ’twas time for 
me to be off.” 

** But what was it, Reily, you were 
directed to tell me ?” 

w Would the Widow Morrison be 
up at the Court to see your Majesty 
mis morning afore you come out ?’* 

w I believe she was, but did not 
wait for me.” 

“ ’Tis what she wants is to get you 
to see her house — but you aren’t to 
go, at all, at ail, by no mains.” 

" Why not go visit my poor nurse, 
and see to make her comfortable ?’* 

« Aye — she’ll tell you that she 
wants you to see bow snug she is an’ 
warm — but what do you think she 
wants wi’ you V It’s a dhreneh she 
has to give you.” 

“ A what V ” 

"A dhreneh — a dhreneh for her 
son James. He dotes down upon the 
ground you walk on, an* they went 
to one that could turn day into night, 
Vbauria ATGrath, an’ she gave *ern a 
dhreneh to give you.” 

“ What for — what is the drench 
for?” 

“ It’s to make you fall in love with 
James Morrisou — to make you think 
little of all belonging to you, an’ folly 
him like his shadow (an’ a bright 
shadow you’d be, God bless you), or 
like that little dog that’s jumping on 
you — Oh, God pity them that gets a 
dhreneh I There was ould YViddy 
Brown, an' she got what was mixed 
for her young niece — there wasu’i a 
tooth in her head, an’ she shaking 
with the palsy — but it’s little she 
matthered "it, an’ off she went to 
Vhauria M‘(*rath. 4 What 'll 1 do v ’ 
says Vhauria; * will 1 break the charm, 
or will I put it on Nolicking Will ?’ 
*It never can be broke,’ says the 
widdy, 4 without braking my heart. ’ — 
an’ she mumbling through her teeth 
— 4 here’s five golden guineas,’ says 
idle, * an’ put the phhnqm on 1 lie boy .* 
* It’* little i care,’ says Vhauria, 4 for 
your money ’ — au’ she tak ing it, but it 
wasn't long till N clicking Will Treary 
got the dhreneh, an* gave up t he niece, 
a a* was living in the widdy’* house an' 
place ; an’ throe for her the charm 
wouldn't be broke, for they say that 
|h spite of all the ill-usage Will 
it’s he tbit’s no negur 
at the bating any way — lie’s the ould 
widdy’* dariint, an’ will till he’ll be 
death of her,” 

- 4 titfte ate boob, «ary receired 


a visit from her nurse, and was ear- 
nestly invited to the comfortable 
home which his Honour’s goodness 
had provided for her. It would be 
unprofitable to report the dialogue, 
in which, except for a little flutter 
in the manner of the widow, there 
appeared no embarrassment on either 
side. The termination of the con- 
ference was too important to be pass- 
ed over. Nurse had arisen to de- 
part, not quire certain, from the 
young lady* w fine English,” whe- 
ther her invitatiou had been accept- 
ed or declined, and wiih somewhat 
of contusion in her thoughts Irtim 
her effort rightly to interpret, when, 
in the steadiest tones, and with au 
air of perfect intelligence, Mary said 
%< Give me, before you go, the paper 
you brought from Mrs M'Grath’a — 
Vhauria M 4 Grat!fs — the drench, you 
know.” A« if a supernatural light 
were suddenly poured upon the co- 
vert where an assassin lies in wait, 
and the villain is terror (or con- 
science) stricken by the unlooked 
for exposure, Ihe widow f»*lt her 
mystery penetrated, and all her reso- 
lution forsook her. She sunk at 
the feet of one whom she now re- 
garded as of power not to be resist- 
ed, and, trembling, lifted up her 
hands and eyes in speechless suppli- 
cation for pardon. Recalled income 
measure to her senses by a renewed 
demand for the paper, she drew it 
from her bosom, placed it on a table 
at her side, and passed a threshold 
over which, it was her hope, she 
should never return* 

James Morrison scarcely felt a dis- 
appointment when he learned the 
story of his mother’s detection ; but 
his despair became more gloomy. 
The purpose of seif. murdetfjfery 
rarely finds admission into the Tnsh 
heart. However it is to be explained, 
suicide is a crime of very rare occur- 
rence in Ireland. The reader is not 
to look here for explanations of the 
characteristic, or even conjecture* 
as to the cause of it. In the depth 
of his misery, it only for a moment 
presented itself to poor Morrison’s 
mind that life was in his own bauds, 
and in that moment he recoiled from 
the foul suggestion, as if it had been 
permitted him to m) visibly the 
dread aspect of the tempter. He 
would not trust himself longer to 
the solitude of the narrow glen, 
There be bad lain .motionless for 
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some miserable hours, but rose up 
and took the path which led towards 
his mother’s house. He had pro- 
ceeded but a few steps, when a voice 
of command caused him to turn his 
head, and look to see, with feelings 
of anger which desired a vent, who 
dared to call him. The summons 
had come from a man of gentleman* 
1 y exterior, and was renewed with 
still more of authority, when, without 
halting, he had turned round. Ima- 
gining that some visitor at the Castle 
was exercising the privilege of high 
caste, Morrison was about to return 
a fierce and contemptuous reply, 
when, quite suddenly, his manner 
changed, and, with an air of defe- 
rence, lie approached the object of 
his late rash indignation. A sign had 
been exhibited, and a decoration dis- 
played, which taught him that he 
stood in the presence of owe who 
was downed to the same cause with 
himself, aud one to whom he owed 
submission. 

“ So, Morrison/* said the stranger, 
“ you have failed, or rather your 
mother lias failed, in the design to 
bewitch .Miss Elmere. A fellow like 
you should have recourse to bolder 
measures than old women’s follies 
and fables,” 

No words can describe the alarm 
and astonishment with which this 
communication was received. The 
dreadful thought from w Inch the un- 
happy young man was living, the 
suddenness of The stranger's appear- 
ance, his unaccountable knowledge, 
it was not wonderful that James 
Morrison stood silent for some mo- 
ments, and, at first, with irresolute 
and unsteady glances, then, with 
more fixeduess of purpose, and with 
unshrinking gaze, dwelt upon the 
face and form confronting him, and 
that he even looked more than once 
towards the earth, as if expecting to 
behold the traditional deformity. He 
seemed to become reassured by the 
scrutiny he had courage to make, 
and had the boldness to demand who 


he was who wet thus acquainted with 
bis unhappiness. The stranger de- 
clined satisfying him. Who I am,” 
he said, 14 is or little consequence ; 
it should be sufficient for you to 
know that I am entitled to claim your 
obedience. This, however, I tell 
you, that the best potion to win a 
lady is the boldness of an enterpri- 
sing lover. Be guided by me, and 
take a manly resolution to your heart. 
I promise you success. I tell you 
more. She— you know whom I mean 
when I say she — remembers you; 
and she desires nothing better than 
a good excuse for being your wife. 
Dare you venture for her ?” 

The dialogue was continued to 
some length. James Morrison was 
convinced that he had much to hope. 
His mother, in whom it was neces- 
sary to confide, through the agency 
of the spell-worker, became, also, 
persuaded, and preparations were 
made to carry off, by force, from 
her father’s house, a lady, who could 
not otherwise, with due decorum, 
condescend to a disproportioned al- 
liance. The crime by which that 
menaced father had provoked the 
coming vengeance, was the benevo- 
lence with which he won the affec- 
tions and the confidence of his te- 
nantry, and the wisdom with which 
he watched over their true interests. 
It was not under such influences 
conspiracy could flourish. With the 
cessation of outrage, with the hope 
of comforts — the new hope — new 
views of justice and policy were be- 
ginning to dawn on minds, from 
which in former days they had been 
excluded by sorrows and crimes. 
This was a perilous state of things, 
and, at all hazards, it must be inter- 
rupted ; disunion must be effected 
between the landlord and the peo- 
ple; he must be driven from the 
country, or deprived of his influ- 
ence* His murder might have in- 
convenient results, and, accordingly, 
was to be reserved as a last resource. 


Chur. IV. 

THE STRATAGEM. 

The plot was skilfully arranged, instrument ; but, during the brkf ia- 
aud, could it have been put into im- terval of necessary delay, goodflbol- 
raediate execution, would have had ing resumed its influence over him, 
ut the dehtdqjf young man a wUUng and mtuc^ dnapto of# tjmwfeked 
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maxims by Which he had been abu- 
sed, asserted its power, and revolted 
at the baseness of the meditated 
treachery. At a meeting which was 
held, for the purpose oi completing 
all the preparations, and determining 
the moment at which the dreadful 
blow should be struck, he had so 
vehemently remonstrated against the 
black iniquity of recompensing, hv 
a most foul return, the services of 
one whose generosity should com- 
mand the gratitude and love of all 
who lived under his protection, that 
he was contumeliously retnov ed from 
the retreat where men more void of 
prejudice had met for liberal consul- 
tation, and having been watched in 
a path which led to Castle Klniere de- 
mesne, lie was seized and committed 
to careful custody, until a vacant 
hour could Lk* found to decide upon 
the suspicions of Which Ik? now be- 
came the object. In the mean rime, 
his mother was given to understand 
that he was actively employed in 
hastening on the enterprise, which it 
was designed should he hazarded at 
an earlier moment than that at first 
appointed. 

By those delicate gradations, which 
suggest to the contemplative mind 
elevating though undefined thoughts 
and similitudes, the dimness of the de- 
parting summer eve was changed, and 
raised into solemn splendid moon- 
light, and James Morrison, regardless 
of the four armed men who surround- 
ed him, sighed his soul towards Cas- 
tle Elmore, in total ignorance that the 
moment which must decide the fate 
of its inmates was rapidly approach- 
ing. He was but little disposed to 
take a part in the conversation which 
his sentinel-companions carried on, 
although he was frequently address- 
ed by them, and more frequently the 
subject of their discourse, 

“ Why then, blood and ages, man/’ 
said one of them, “ how often is a 
boy to spake to you before he can 
have an answer? If you can't he ci- 
vil, can’t you give us a curse— any 
thing to be neighbourly. What'll 
fou do with the pretty colleen that's 
coming to you ? ” No answer. “Bad 
look $Q me, Hamel,” said the speaker 
to,# companion of his watch, “ but 
Mm Morrison flogs the world all 
out for knowing how to hould his 
tongue.” 

,?%iroul4 be well for him to know 

?« the reply, ‘ When 


a man can’t spake the sinse of a 
child, isn’t it a great matther entire- 
ly for him to keep all his foolishness 
to himself ? It's myself wishes him 
joy that he’s cuther to-night than he 
Was at the meeting. Who knows hut 
when the thing is done down there, 
lie'll he bright as auother, an* have 
Ids raison agin ? Did you hear the 
way he was rau mashing about the 
goodness of ould El mere, an’ what a 
bad return we were giving him V 
Honour an' dhioul, but 1 thought it a 
niurdther to see such look before him 
ns he turned into the poor oinad- 
thawn without sense or spit it V Phe- 
lim, sure you know all about it — 
who has the rights of Castle Elmore?” 

** If, belongs to the HelVerrmms — 
mi' I’m for letting no one else have 
it agin.” 

11 What JTofTetmans? Is itof l>erk?” 

“ No, it's the lleftm mate* of Drum- 
hauri. — Ould Will IJoJlenmiu will 
toll you all about the way hi- grand- 
lather was robbed out of it be she 
thieves' breed that come in his place, 
lie >ays h goes a,rm him * curse 
'em afther whal the;, done for him; 
an’ he says if tue (. VtUs isn't throu- 
bled for a year an’ a day, he'll lave 
off praying for r< vengo of 'em.” 

“ Faix then, Pheiim, there’s little 
chance ot his laving it oil' yet a 
while — there’ll tnouy acuise he said 
yet, an* he’ll know That soon.” 

“ Oh, but thntV not the ih rouble 
ould Will talks of. They say that 
his giandfatljer’*' mddot son walks 
theitf four nights in the yeni - that’s 
the *on that done muiiliher en- 
tire)). He an* the father were tuh* 
ptisoners- an’ they say that the so- 
diers got the* boy m licker, an* they 
bewiidthred him with this an’ that, 
an* iuu, an’ games, until, when ho 
com to himself, he found that his 
M>wl was gone, for he was turned 
Proles tan, an' that there was a paper 
agin him with his name put in it, an* 
another selling the whole place for 
a thousand pound that he hadn’t a 
pinny of in his pocket, but lost it 
all, they totild him, playing cards 
or dice. Well— he an* the father 
said they’d have law — an* they went 
to look for it; but in theca times it 
was as aisy for a sodier or a judge 
to have an mimy’s life, as it is now 
for them that’s in the right— an’ so, 
tale or tidings was not heard of ’em 
until they were found dead in a ditch 
—an* ever since, they m the boy an- 
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pears four times in the year— -that’s 
the night he was christen’d, the night 
he turned Protestan in his ticker, the 
night he was murdthcred, an’ the 
night that the Protestan* came first 
to get pONseNMon of his place. 'VVSIJ, 
that’s ould Will, says if he doesn’t 
walk this year — an’ he didn't, he says, 
the first uight — he’ll not be praying tor 
revenge any more. Any way — Will 
itself has more sinse than the poor 
innocent here to the fore, that says 
we ought to fight for them that tuk 
our right, and is keeping it from us. 
That's the iligant law, to be sure, A 
fellow comes into your place, an* 
kills your father, an’ takes your cows 
iiti’ your sheep an’ your land — an’ if 
he does nut take the life o’ yon *-n- 
tirejy, but lets you have a prate, e, an’ 
maybe a grain of salt., lor your hard 
woik, up early an' down late— an’ if 
he doesn’t look at you as if you war 
a worm that ought to be trud into 
the airth, you’re to go on your mar. 
row-bones an’ pray ior him, or throw 
up your ould hat, and cry, Long life 
to your honour, for a tine, brave, 
tender-hearted gentleman.” 

u Too good work tor you,” re- 
joined Pltelrm, with a chuckle some- 
thing like a laugh. “ If the gintle- 
uien would take patthern by them 
that could tache ’em well, it’s little 
time to pray or cry they’d lave the 
likes of you. Isn’t Ml mere better to 
us than Brennan an’ his gang was to 
the man they stopped the other day? 
Says lie to ’em— au* he handing his 
purse an’ twenty golden guineas in 
it- says he to ’em, quite polite an' 
respectful, 4 (jJintleinen,* says he, 
‘ I have* a journey afore me, an’ I 
haven’t one hapenny more to jingle 
on another— would you be pleased,' 
nays he, ‘ to gi’ me a little change 
back agin, jest to pay a night’s lod- 
ging for me towards my journey’s 
end ?’ But— well becomes Brennan 
with his joke — ‘ Boys,' says he, ‘do 
ye hear the thief of the world ? he 
wants to rob us ou the king’s high- 
way. That’s the lad can Jarn ye 
manners, ye spalpeens.’ Who knows 
but James JMorrison got a lesson 
from him, or maybe tuk a start with 
him, an’ lamed to be so humble an* 
condescending to the gintlemen.” 

These last words were spoken in 
rather a low tone, as if intended on- 
<**** to which they were 
addressed. The subject of the sneer, 
however, seemed to have been heed* 


less of it His attention had been 
for a few moments strained, and his 
eyes earnestly directed towards his 
mother’s habitation. In the bright 
moonlight it was distinctly visible. 
At this moment it would have been 
equally so had the heavens been dark, 

“ My jewel you wer,” cried Pbe- 
lim, “ an' isn't that a fine sight for 
one that has neither house or home 
to sit in ?” Thus he saluted a volume 
of flame that rose over the Widow 
Morrison’s cabin, and replied to the 
sounds of bustle and the shrieks that 
"reached the hill-side, “lt’saisyto 
see that Mr Morrison is going to live 
in a court, an’ it’s quare enough be 
what a light he finds his way there. 
They say that Buck Aunervilta in 
the ould times used to light a bank- 
note to look for a lady’s thimble- 
but the devil a one of him is equal 
to Morrison, that sets his house afire 
to light him to the Castle, an* it in 
the moonshine too, that” — and he 
sung a line from a popular song— 

“ * Wants no litfht at all, as you all may 
mnark.’ 

An’ look how contented he* is— 
that’s the pleasant fire surely.” 

James Morrison was any thing 
hut contented. He appeared at first 
in a state of the most painful agita- 
tion — then, by strong effort, overmas- 
tering himself, and assuming a sem- 
blance of calm, he stood for a mo- 
ment motionless, and, the instant he 
thought the attention of his guard 
turned from him, sprang forward to 
escape them. The man behind him 
uttered a cry, and the advanced sen- 
tinel, by an involuntary effort, struck 
him a heavy blow on the head with 
the but- end of his musket. Morri- 
son staggered a little, but before the 
blow could be repeated, started for- 
ward again, and was beyond the 
sweep of the second blow aimed at 
him. 

Phelim, who seemed to be in au- 
thority, struck down a presented 
gun. u The echoes,” said he, “ the 
echoes — they’d warn the Castle agin 
the boys — throw down vour guns— - 
let Dauiel stay here, and watch ’em. 
WeTe three to one, and if after the 
salute he got we can’t come up with 
him— on hoys, on, on, to the glen* 
to the glen— don’t let him double 
us — but stay close.” 

The flames which had thus broken 
up the mountain party* were net- 
unobserved or un regarded at die 
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Castle. At first an unusual murmur 
and bustle was heard, and Mary, 
hastening to a window which looked 
out in the direction whence the 
sounds came, beheld the fire, and 
called to her father. A party was 
speedily assembled at the window, 
and the proposal to go down and 
offer such assistance as they were 
enabled to afford, would have been 
iraniediatelyadopted,butthat Colonel 
Stapleton, (whose bullet had scared 
the tenant of the laurel,) suggested 
the idea of treachery, and advised 
some farther deliberation. But now 
one and another straggler on rapid 
foot crossed the lawn. “ Oh, God 
bless your honour,” cried out one, 
“have compassion on poor Widdy 
Morrison, she’ll be destroyed, house 
and home-— an* worse — her son James 
will be ruined entirely- Three men 
can’t hould him. It’s he that set the 
cabin a-fire — and ten can t do so 
much to save it as he s doing to de- 
stroy,” Another and another corro- 
borated the statement, and repre- 
sented the Widow Morrison in agony, 
and h*r son in an excess of frenzy, 
while their home and all they pos- 
sessed was sinking in the flames. 
Further delay Sir William thought 
would be cruel. His presence might 
perhaps prevent dreadful disaster; 
to stand aloof from such calamity, 
and give way to unworthy suspi- 
cions, would be cowardly. The hail- 
door was actually open, and all the 
male inmates of Castle El mere were 
hastening out, when a new appari- 
tion checked them. Up from the 
deep and precipitous valley, in front 
of the house, a tor m rapidly emerged, 
and rushed towards the open door. 
His face and clothes were fearfully 
covered with blood. For a moment 
beseemed unable to articulate ; he 
made gestures of warning, and ut- 
tered uncertain sounds. But soon 
he seemed to recover strength, and 
with a voice of thunder ciied out, 
“ Shut your gates, if you would not 
meet death, and worse than death.” 
lie now stood near the door, and 
cried, “ Close it -close it: there’s 
them near at hand that won’t give 
ye much time.” 

P™ Morrison,” said Sir 
william ; “ his disorder has taken a 
new turn. Let ue try, in God’s 


name, to bring him hi, sad hare him 

secured here.” 

His benevolent intention was dis- 
appointed . A party of conspirators 
had been stationed 'in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the house, whose 
object it was to intercept its inmates 
directly when they left the door, and 
then proceed to the great business 
of the night. When Morrison was 
seen so unexpectedly to make his 
appearance, and derange their plans, 
the vexation of some of the assassins 
was too great to be controlled ; and 
* at the moment when he was about 
to become ike object of wise and be- 
nevolent care, a murderous volley 
was discharged from the neighbour- 
ing shrubbery, and he fell, pierced 
with many wounds. His body— it 
was his dead body— was instantly 
drawn within the protection of the 
house, and arms were hastily pro- 
vided to meet the expected assault. 
They were not now required. The 
party which had been called out to 
assault the Castle weie not prepared 
to find it defended, and after raising 
a sanguinary yell over the vengeance 
they had taken of an unfaithful 
brother, they dispersed, leating to 
the miserable old widow the remem- 
brance of her treachery, and the body 
of her murdered son. 

Tire scheme of the incendiary was 
in pan successful. The kindliness 
of union between the landlord and 
his people was poisoned. Suspicion 
was planted in his mind, and betray- 
ed itself in his manner. The tenantry 
felt that they inu*t be distrusted, and 
the anxiety to win aud secure golden 
opinions ceased to he with them an 
animating principle. In one thing 
the evil purpose failed. It did not add 
one to the list of absentee*. Castle 
El m ere still continues the seat of a 
resident proprietor; and if ever a 
time arrive when the power of a vin- 
dicated law causes a well-governed 
people to value the bounty and the 
favour of nu indulgent and forbear- 
ing proprietor, i m master will have 
thin honour, and it is probable my 
succeed in winning to good courses 
multitudes, whose helplessness, while 
the laws are without authority, gives 
them up to be the pliant instruments 
of evil 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR. A POEM. 

HV THOMAS AIRD. 

Canto L 

C'YRa’s INTERVIEW WITH THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 

Behold ! Ezekiel to the mountains turns. 

To meet the visions of his God he burns. 

And well the shattered wilderness becomes 
The vehement prophet that athwart it roams, 

Where rooted trees half hide, but not compose 
To grace the births of Nature’s rudest throes, 
Imperfect, difficult, unreconciled : 

Blind moaning caverns, » ocks abruptly piled 
Below, and herbless black peaks split asunder 
Aloft, majestic gateways of the thunder, 

Accord they not with him whose burdened eye 
Sees, through the rent ot kingdoms great and high. 
Thick gleams ot wrath divine, whose visions range 
Throughout th’ obstructed solitudes of change, " 
Whose spirit stumbles midst the corner-stones 
Of realms disjointed aud of broken thrones 't 


u. 

As on the prophet strode, he saw a maid 
Sit in the vale, and on a harp she played. 

Before her knelt a savage form, beside 
A milk-white horse wan rearing in his pride. 

Near went the Seer ; upspruug that savage man, 
Tossed his wild hair, aud to the mountains rati ; 

O’er rocks behind, o'er bushes bounding went. 

With startled mane, that M>«*ed magnificent. 

The minstrel rose: when she Ezekiel saw, 

Aside her harp she laid with modest awe. 

In haste, she came to meet him, warned his name. 

And prayed his blessing with a reverent claim. 

M Say who art thou ir”— M Cyra, of Judah 1,” — 

“ Why dwelling here V And who yon form on high. 
Chased by the rnightv horse r M — “ Great man of God ! 
Fervid thy spirit, wild is thy abode : 

The rocky mountains, wbeie old lions live, 

Dread paths to thee, to thee a dwelling give : 

Not in soft city, not in kingly dome 

Thy jealous soul will deign to make thy home; 

So ait thou seldom within Babylon’s gate, 

And so hast heard not of her monarch's fate, 

Forth driven by God to wander from his throne, 

Till seven appointed times be o'er him gone ! 

Behold that king— -him followed by you steed. 
Doomed on the hills aud in the wilds to feed l 
His head forlorn in nature’s naked rye, 

Is beat by all the changes of the sky; 

He sees the morning star, aud the wide noon. 

He sees the silver planet of the moon, 

Sleep seldom his : The wild beast ’s in bis den— 

But through the night must roam the king of men l 

Such were the far bounds of hia fate, till I **■ r- 

** So be abased-t-he stricken-- -more tj ban die. 
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Who acorn Jehovah and his sacred trust, 

Who bow the gates of Zion to the dust ! 

So shall they be: Amazement shall lay bare 
Her enemies* souls, and terror, and despair. 

So has it been : scarce Edom’s name remains. 

Soft Syria's Joins are wrapped about with pains. 

Tyre, where is she ? IV old haughty crocodile 
Is he not bridled on the shores of Nile ? 

On Ammon’s head, on Aloab’s, Jehovah’s doom 
Has poured a midnight of umnelted gloom. 

God is gone forth ! Abroad his swift storms fly, 

And strike the mystic birds from out the sky : 

Soar, proudly burnished birds of Nineveh, 

Home to the windows of your glory flee — 

Ha! broke your wings, your trodden plumage rots! 

The doves of Ashur lit* among the pots I 
For him ! for yonder outcast- - Wo ! and wo 
Yet more to him who thus has brought her low ! — 
Beneath her branchless palm mu^t Judah sit, 

Her widowed face with pens of sorrow writ, 

And round her feet the fetters! But has be 
Heaped glory hence ? Earth's proud men, come and see ! 
\t best a royal brute, he even wbliout 
The majesty of mischief roams about ! 

So let him” <c Whelmed beneath Jehovah’s ban, 

’Tis ours to spare the much-enduring man. 

Sore was his hand against us, crushed our state; 

And great the blame, as our oppression great : 

Yea, curse his pride of warlike youth ; (>! then 
Still let me name him midst earth's noblest, men. 

But lie was bowed, and, prostrate in his change, 
Followed the wild ox in his boundless range, 

And ate the grass ; his head was wet with dew ; 

Like claws his nails, bis hair like feathers grew* 

But 1 have helped him through his years of ill. 

And ne'er will leave him, but will low; him still. 

Bless hi*u, and curse him not !” 

With anger shook 

The son of Buzi ; tragic waxed his look ; 

With vehement force, as if to meet the storm, 

He wrapped his rugged mantle round his form, 

“Look to me, damsel,” ciied he ; “ are not we 
Carried away by our iniquity v 
Shall then the soft desires of women rule 
Thy spirit still, and make thee play the fool ? 

Because within liis silken palaces 
He made thee dwell in love's delicious ease, 

Thou thought* st it good, and chased him to the hill 
In cave# of rocks to play the Lhi lot still Y 
Lord God of Israel ? shall we count it light 
So to be driven from Zion’s holy height. 

Our princes captives made, our stately men 
Hewn down in battle, thy dread courts a den; 

And scorning types without, and rites within 
Of penitence, conform to Heathen sin; 

No thought of our estate, no sigh for it, 

Degrading even the dust wherein we sit ? 

Happy the slain ones of our people ! blest 
Who fell in Zion’s wars, and are at rest ! 

Yen, happy they whose shoulders labour sore. 

With burdens peeled, or weary with the oar; 

For so their manly bodies are not broke 
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With idle dalliance— slavery’s heaviest yoke l 
Ye tall and goodly youths, your fate is worse* 

Your beauty more than burning is a curse ; 

For ye must stand in palaces, soft slaves 
Of kings — your brethren lie in noble graves — 

Until your base shame for your origin, 

Beyond your wauton masters make you sin ; 

For ye upon the mountains, with desire 
Unholy, looking towards the Persian fire. 

Eat, not Jehovah- wards, forgetting him. 

Forgot the gates of old Jerusalem ! — 

Thou too, tliou tnaid of Judah, wo ! that thou 
Hast lived to be what 1 rnus»t deem thee now ! M 

He ceased. Like flames that burn the sacrifice 
With darting points, shone out the virgin’s eyes; 

Shook her black locks of youth ; drawu back she stood 
Dilating high in her indignant mood. 

She seized her harp, she swept the chords along. 

Forth burst a troubled and tumultuous song; 

Till, purified from anger and from shame. 

Austere, severely solemn it became ; * 

Vet dashed with leaping notes, as if to tell 
Jehovah mighty for his Israel. 

Soft gleamed the prophet’s eyes ; he knew that strain. 

Heard in the days of Salem’s glorious reign, 

When Judah’s maids in sacred bauds advanced, 

With garlands crowned, and to the timbrel danced. 

And shone through glazing tears young Cyra’s eyes. 

Her forehead now uplifted to the skies. 

Her harp she dropped ; her bosom greatly heaved, 

Till words burst torth and thus her heart relieved : — 

”lVri*h the song, the harp, the hand for aye; 

Die the remembrance of our land away; 

TsVer be revived the- praises of the Lord 
In the glad days of Zion’s couvta restored. 

If l r ’ again she sobbed and hid her face, — 

44 If 1 have been the child of such disgrace ! 

But, ah ! forgive me, great Ezekiel, 

Thus to be angry have I done not well; 

For thine the spirit that for Israel’s weal 
Burns with the fires of jealousy ami zeal. 

O! hear tby handmaid now ! For I shall sleep 
In death, ere cease 1 for you king to weep, 
lu that dread night — his wars he judged by God! — 

When o'er our walls victoriously he rode. 

He saw' rue lie amidst the trampled mire, 

That bloody glittered to the midnight fire; 

Sprung, snatched me from my mother’s dead embrace. 

Ere. the fierce war steeds trode my infant face ; 

Smiled on me, to his large mailed bosom pressed; 

Home took me with him, with his love caressed. 

There made me dwell, there gave to me a name. 

And to me there a father all became. 

44 Then — for my sacred origin I knew— 

Me, yet a child, Jehovah taught to view 

With scorn the Gentiles’ sins; my opening days 

Taught, more than theirs, to love our people’s ways* 

The monarch smiled ; nor sought he to subdue 
The spirit honoured whence my choice I drew ; 

He gave me teachers of our people, charged 
To see my childhood with their lore enlarged. 

To compromise not in their captive place, t 
But tell Jehovah’s doings for our race, 
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Thu ancient glories of our people tell ; 

And in his Court like princes made them dwell* 

** Nor heavier task was mine, than that the King 
A gladsome song oft made me to him sing; 

For he was moody, and with dreams perplexed, 

With nightly visions from Jehovah vexed : 

My harp I toothed ; when he was cheered, then I 
The mournful hymns of our captivity 
Did ne’er forget : magnanimous he smiled. 

And named the playfully an artful child ; 

Then was I bold, my prayer he heard with grace, «r 
And gravely promised to restore? our race. 

God cast him out; I followed to the hills 
My more than father, to divide Ids ills. 

On summits high, and in the wastes his lair, 

I found him strange and brutish in despair ; 

But tried my harp, less savage soon he grew. 

And softly followed* through the falling dew. 

Caves in yon rock, our mountain people there 
Hpd helped me first his dwelling to prepare: 

There, now less wild, the food of men he finds. 

And lies through night unstricken by the winds. 

** In yonder hut, a shepherd of our race 
For years has given me an abiding-place. 

His daughters love me as their sister ; they 
My simple service share with ine by day. 

To feed the docks; when men their labour leave. 

And past is now the milking-tirot* of ere, 

I harp before his cave, and from the steep 
Comes the wild king and couches down to sleep— 

O! not to sleep ; with self-accusing blame. 

With madness wrestling, and with fitful shame. 

Sweet psalms I play him then, till in calm woe 
Lies his largo heart; then to our cot 1 go. 

“ By Daniel’s wise advice, his battle* steed 
Was brought, with him upon the hills to feed; 

Within his inner cavern as he lies, 

His armour nightly gleams before Ids eyes; 

Memorials these of his heroic dais, 

To deeds of men again his soul to raise. 

Remembering hence his glory, more because 
Th’ appointed season to a period draws. 

His heart with reason swells, his ancient men 
Of counsel come to seek him in his den. 

Taught by affliction, by our God restored. 

Then will be raise the people of the Lord. 

* Joy ! joy for Zion ! ’ let the captives sing. 

Come thou with me, come bless the Wandering King.” — 
“ True child of Judah ! by the Spirit’s might 
Drawn to these hills, f wait the vision’d night. 

Just is thy gratitude. The God of peace 
Raise up the king, and make our bondage cease ! 

Myth ought injurious turns to solemn praise; 

And if thou keep thy sweet unblemished days 
In heathen courts, and if tby gentle power 
May for our people haste redemption’s hour. 

High shall thy name in Israel be renowu’d, 

Wth praise amidst her lof tiest women crown*d ; 

Yea, more, be prated— thy just and awful pride-** 

In Heaven, where the great Sanctities abide/' 

* jSfce knelt; he stoop’d her bowing head to bless, 
v And JtoU'Mt fdreheWiHih A kiss* 
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Then turn’d away ; with sobbing joy overcome. 

Thus high approved, the virgin sought her home. 

Canto EL 

THE PLOT OF BfEBJMN AND NAESK3. 

High rides the summer moon ; Away, how slow. 

The lordly waters of Euphrates go t 

But see ! a shadowy form from yonder rank 

Of glimmering trees, comes o’er the open bank. 

Here Norses meets him : — “ Merdan, you are late.”-* 
w Admit the toils that on my office wait. 

And say your purpose.” — “ Nay, ’lift mine to hear 
What first you promised to my midnight ear.” 

Theu Merdan spake : — u Our mutual hearts are known. 
Why pause we then ? Our theme be now the throne. 

Meet we not here on our appointed way. 

To learn from Chardes what the planets say. 

Who, nightly standing on his glimpsing towers, 

With piercing ken looks through the starry hours? 

Not rivals, twins are we in present sway ; 

What then ? Vw based upon the passing day. 

Can we maintain it? Merodach is weak. 

His father now those ancient servants seek — 

Reason returns— again he’ll sit on high ; 

With ours, the Prince his own mean, life will buy,”— 

** Ha! yes; he knows his feebleness has fail’d 
To back our counsels : these shall be assail’d : 

The blame of his misrule must we exhaust; 

And if we live, our power at least is past.” — 

His faith, nor might, to us can safety bring : 

Who trusts him, hides his jewel in a sling. 

In heart he is a parricide ; hut still 
His weakness fears to justify his will. 

May such be trusted ? Not his innocence ; 

He must be guilty, for our hope is thence. 

’Tie ours to goad him on to such a length. 

That farthest crime alone may seem his strength.”— 

41 Say we at once the outcast monarch slew, 

Aud crush’d our fears ? ” — “ Nay , that his son must do ; 
So shall our knowledge of his guilt ensure 
Bribes for our silence, and our rule endure. 

Well, then at once he must insult his sire. 

That teats iur life may perfect his desire, 

And thus complete the parricide.— -On high. 

Where vales embosom’d in the momitaiiu* He, 

I know a haunt, where cornea the desert King 
Each noon his limbs beneath the shade to fling. 

Beside him feeds his battle- horse, that bore 
His youth triumphant on from shore to shore, 

A prince’s gift, much loved : Near couch’d each night, 
Upsprings lie neighing with the morning light. 

Awakes his lord, again goes forth feith him 
To range the pastures till the twilight dim. 

w Now Parthian Chud, who rules the cal bounds* 

By me advanced, in gratitude. abounds. 

His tiger-dogs, from India’s northern woods, ‘ . 

Fell mountain-climbers, glorying m* the deeds, 

Three pilous d*y* «tell kuitfravdilsriw • . * 

Ifeeu: t»rl8tlyneck«,«ml but# tW# !**$«# «?«*! -Zr ' 
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with foiling tong ue , 
rpo prey is,ted thither on pfceteoce 
Tbatthere *iwm&em : h since has wander'd thence 
Chad, Instructed, shall his sovereign lure 
i Ta hearer hills, as If It there were sure $ 

And lh the ifoon shall he his beagles lead 
To where the wild kingfolters with his steed. 

Behold them started ! Bush the kindled pack— 

Not even unfeigned restraint could keep them back; 

So fiercely hunger pricks their headlong way. 

Against their instinct, on the unwonted prey. 

Onward they drive: At once, perhaps*—’ i*$ well — 

The ox-king falls before their crowding yell ; 

IN' or hone, nor scalp, the bloody grass alone 
Next moment tells our fears with him are gone. 

If Chud from royal game can them restrain, 

At least on Zublcm shall they g amain ; 

Or Calls the horse, or flees hut soon to fall. 

The mad king sees his son— has seen it all. 

That son away pursues the storm of chase. 

And ne’er again dares see his father’s t ace* 

What must he do : The rest has been explain’d : 

H»s sire must die: Our place is thus maintain'd/’ — 
tf ‘ This more : Our king, when prince, with bold desire 
Loved Cyra, heedless of his angry sire. 

When Heaven's decree against the latter sped. 

The stag eyed damsel from the palace fled. 

But,! hare team'd her haunt; far in the wild 
She dwells, a Jewish hind’s adopted child, 

Th* embruted monarch near; for her’* the praise 
To love, to tend him through his humbled day*. 

So let this maid be carried from her place. 

Say on the night of our appointed chase ; 

Then, for I know our monarch loves her still, 

Shall she become the creature of his will. 

Then in his hours of hope unfitial 

And mingled fcaT, shall we declare her thrall — 

Thus from the service of his father gained 
By force, and in his palace thus detained. 

So shall he feel again that father wronged : 

And dare be bold, to have Ins life prolonged.'* — 

<f Our scheme Is doubly one, how wisely blent ! 

It but remains to p«#h it to th* event. 

This he in haste for Persia’s menaced w ar 
Against u& hangs upon the east afar. 

The issue ? Good our plan in any case. 

But now our kinj$ has leisure for the chase.*’ — 
u Beheld the first faint shoots of morning light 
Breathe upward through the. shadowy cone of nigh b 
Sickening ffeo eastern stars : ’Tis now the time, 

Old Chardee waits us on hit watch sublime; 

From him tl^e mgns celestial shall we know, 

Shape farther plane, and onward safely go." 

fpA»roIIL 
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rat eventide . 
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And now she sum train tfee eeWfcgdayt , 

She vails iiei datfslcd fAra* bar garments frint 
With molten gold, Bke angel road* divine, 

Touched fry the sun, os large he stoops to rest 
Be j oud th* Adrian kingdoms In the west. 

Eastward again she looked ; she cleared her 
Hal yes, she sees come o’er you mountain high 
A cotusei white ; swift dogs are on his rear t 
Upcoming hunters on the hill appear. 

C an that he /ublon ? Prom the mountain fails 
The chase now swallowed by the nearer tales* 
IVrplexed and wide* again it conies in sight* 

And lo 1 Hih /uhlon sure that leads the flight 
11c takes the river, stems It with disdain* 

Paws the near shore, iorth springs* comes on amain 
Tiie > aiding dogs float donn athwatt the flood, 

Sw um on the bank, renew " *eu yells lor blood* 
lie gain th( !i ti*uk , *noxti liable, dense, 

W ith < lowdmg hi ads tin y wedge then nay intense, 
lo Icai on the chmgei drew , 

Whitt i louds oi unoke hh seething nostn Is blew; 
!Now strcimt d his tail on high, now swept the plain, 
Vbroad writ dmen the tmoisof his mane. 


He toil* d, be stiamed, be nenred the well-known maid, 
Bt held his iO(k, and turning pioudiy neighed* 

W t rit iet king p«i«t, oud rushed into >us tave, 

\nd < \ ra ran tht guJant bo^se to M ve 

Quick dipped m ot\ aud lit, n» either hand 

Ot gummv puu *-hc boie a waviug bia id, 

i ot ih btld tb< m, basted to tin entrance back, 

f lht < me tth* lmndUd leadms <*t the p&tk, 

s< orthed tbi n dry tonj;m % and blinded them With fue* 

Still kept thin back, still foued tltun to ictiie 

Om minim mute 1 luipcildliy ci oti ding powei 

And hu.i^iv ia£c, the damsel tbej’ll devour 

On it Cm il oi lovi 1 that moment to the den 

V illi axes < ame » i oropany of men, 

W lio on the mountains ft if the stately tiees . 

Homeward ic turning, on the* evening breeze 
lhey he aid the tumult, ian, and lov'd to bung 
dt aid to hu, tin handmaid of Uieir king. 

Close banded now within the entianre, they. 

With biauds ami axi> kept tlie hounds at bay, 
smote down the ioiemoat, tiiat with tusky no. 

High fietu d net ks and boding eyes of fire, 

Came leaping headlong in their lust of food, 

And patched dome to dip their mouths m blood. 

Till Chud the hunter tame with smarting thong, 

And down tht mountam lashed the yelling tinong. 


Canto IV. 

\FBLCHADNE72Alt’& CA^L 


Tub lovely moon came up the ea*k and shdne 
Sweetly above the hills of Babylon, 
a«ii forth young Cyra wandered fry her light, 
wet her sandals In tha dews #£ night ; 


And 

And 
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Long Lours she roamed but ne'er her wild lord came ; 

The Keener heavens breathed chilly through her frame ; 

Then back she slowly went, and to divide 
The lonely hours, her scented fire supplied. 

Nor yet, her hope though fainting, did she leave 
Undone the filial duty of each eve ; 

But mixed liis bowls of milk and tempered wine, 

With drops infused, the pith of flowers divine. 

In gentle wisdom that their healiDg dew 
In nightly sleep his spirit might renew. 

II. 

A foot, a shadow came, uprose the maid, 

’Tis he 1 — she forward springs— is she afraid ?— » 

Awed she draws back, she stands in mute surprise, 

To see that solemn light within his eyes— 

The strict concentred check — the lucid reins 
Of reason, ruler o’er ecstatic pains. 

With silent love on Cyra long he gazed, 

Till came some quick sense of his life abased; 

Gleamed his proud tears ; into his cave’s recess 
He strode away in his sublime distress. 

As in pale Hades midst dim- visioned things 
Stalk the proud shadows of forgotten kings. 

hi. 

Her lamp the maid replenished with the oils 
Of fragrant trees, to work her lovely toils. 

Too newly, deeply glad for this, hhi stood 
Entranced, till startled by a groan subdued. 

Noiseless her footsteps as the falling snows, 

With shaded lamp unto the, king she goes; 

Lets fall the shitting light by «iiiUl degrees. 

Till now the features of her lord she sees. 

He sleeps, yet brokenly ; those sultry gleams 
Betray a spirit toiling in his dreams. 

Forth Cyra hastes, but soon she reappears 
With mingled halms; with these, and with her tears 
That dropped the while, site washed those dews away 
From oft* his forehead, till refreshed he lay ; 

Then kissed his cheek, and with a daughter’s care 
Arranged the wild heaps of his raven hair ; 

And strewed the opiate herbs around his head, 

Their healing virtue on his soul to shed ; 

And oft withdrew, yet oft cam© back again, 

Till clear he lay from every print af pain. 

IV. 

Then sate the maid, unrolling, white as milk, 

Down from her knee a web of Persian silk, 

Flower’d by her needle, as her shaping mind 
Thereon the King’s young conquests had design’d,— 

From Nile victorious to tile glimmering North, 

Whose pictured form with keys of ice came forth } 

O’er Tyre triumphant, o’er Damascus, o'er 
Great kingdoms eastward to the Indian shore : 

|,A11 here portrayed in glory and in gloom, 

Rich as the work of an enchanted loom. 

Her heart a silent covenant had made, 

> The finish’d gift before him should be laid 

That solemn day, when he should leave that den, 

Bateed up $y God again to govern men; 
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Hiat to bis heart, bis bumbled sense, bis awe 
Of Him who ruled him with a wondrous law — 

Hie fear from this— his joy* redeem’d— his thought 
Of her who loved him, and that picture wrought, 

A lasting great memorial it might be, 

That he for all should Zion's captives free. 

His reason comes; her half-wrought cloth demands 
The sleepless haste of her unwearied hands* 

v. 

Forth came the King ; his worn and awful face. 

On Cyra bent, began to melt apace 
To gleams — how tender 1 farther still subdued 
To mingled tears of move than gratitude. 

Stung by some fierce remembrance, fiercely changed, 

With sudden strides throughout the cave he ranged; 

Like toil-caught lion of his" prey bereaved. 

The mighty buckles of his bosom heaved ; 

Wild flew his locks; and darkness o’er his face 
Settled, like night upon the desert place. 

But trembling: came : he knelt with humbled brow. 

Solemn as when the ancient forests bow. 

Smote by the cardinal winds: — “ 1 know thee well,” 

Uprising, said he, ** God of Israel J 

Tiie bright stars are the dust beneath thy feet! 

Vast ages dim not thine essential seat ! 

Under thy dread permission, in thy sight 
1 rise a king ; but I shall reign aright. 

Though greatly wronged, to-day though galled my pride, 

Yet to my heart shall vengeance be denied. 

Yea, by tbeir insults of this day extreme, 

My foes have chased my madness like a dream. 

Their’s 110 excuse ; yet, by thy grace upraised, 

To me thy mercy, shall by mine be praised ; 

For I am humbled ; ne'er shall be forgot 
Thy power, that curbed me down to such & lot. 

O ! hear me now for her, this precious child, 

More than my daughter on the mountains wild ! 

For me her dear eyes faint ; Great God of Heaven, 

Be health, be gladness to young Cyra given! 

Let her but live, that I to her may prove 
At least a father for her boundless love ! n 

He ceased : young reverence her eyes abased ; 

With trembling joy a cup to him she raised. 

He. took the cup, with murmured love he blessed 
The virgin, drank, retired, and lay at rest ; 

For she had spiced it with the sovereign flowers 
Of sleep, to soothe him through the midnight hours. 

vi. 

There sits young Cyra : as her work is sped 
Waves die redundant glory of her head. 

Her dark and heavy locks. O ! more, than wife l 

O ! bold and lavish of thy generous life 

For him, thy lord ! What though by cares sqbdued. 

Pale is thy cheek, O ! virgin greatly good. 

All fair an thou as the accomplished eve, 

Whose finished glories not ft wish can leave ; 

Yea, more than eve consummate, as her skies 
Where lurk the cognate morrow’s glorious dares * 

So weg«s thy youth still promise, mi when wen 
The perfect grace of everfduty done f / . 
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Yea, who caw see thee in this holy hour, 

Nor deem thee guarded by supernal power ? 

Nor deem he sees of watchers here divine. 

Incessant gleams around this cavern shine ? 

Light speed thy task, young Cyra, happy be. 

Here angel wings are visitant for thee I 

But hush ! but hark ! ha! see— a stealthy shape l 

A second, third!— () ! bow may she escape ? 

She starts — is seized— she struggles— shrieks for aid. 
In vain ; the king in charmed sleep is laid. 

Masked forms around her throng, with many a foot 
TV emblazoned web of beauty they pollute/ 

Even Zublon’s help she craves in her dismay; 

But yielding, fainting, quick is borne away. 


Canto V. 

THE BATTLE. 

Tit’ immortal sun from ocean bounds away, 

And from his forehead gives the flaming day. 

Long eastward looks from ofi his terrace high, 

The King Chaldean with an anxious eye. 

Troubled his brow, for lo ! afar descried 
Comes on the Persian war sun-glorified. 

Ills shortened gaze iu nearer view commands 
TV embattled might of Babylonian lauds, 

In gorgeous ferment. From the city pour 
Fresh hosts continuous through tV impatient hour ; 
There jostling chariots leap ; the tide runs high 
With all the pomp of flowing chivalry, 

Arabian camels, and Nisseau steeds 
Bearing a province of auxiliar Medes. 

Onward they scour ; for westward o’er the plain 
The flower of Persian kingdoms draws its tiaiii,— 
From where its world of waters Indus brings 
To Ocean, upwards by his hoary springs. 

To where the Tartar’s winking hordes look forth 
Over the snowy bastions of the North, — 

An army great and terrible : Earth seems 
To be on fire beneath their brazen gleams. 


ii. 

Near waxed the fronting lines ; intensely keen 
They paused, and sternest silence was between. 
Loud blew the Perslau trumpets ; wide the heaven 
By one great shout from all their hosts was riven. 
Chaldea answered on the west. At once 
TV Immortal Band of Persia’s youth advance. 
Flanked by a cloudy stir on either side. 

Of swarming horse and archers opening wide. 
Cattle o’er each army, darkening like a shroud, 

The crossing texture of the arrowy cloud. 

Beneath, the vans were locked together grim. 

Were interfused the battle’s ridges difii. 

There opening, closing here, tiiffortn gave way, 
Forgot tV imposing beauty of array. 

How gazed the king, intensely forward bow’d. 
As thick and thicker grew the battle-cloud, 

Still darker waxed, now broke in lightened seams, 
Again devoured the momentary gleams ! 
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Forth rushed a western wind, backwards it rolled 
The heavy battle’s slow-uplifted fold. 

O ! beauty terrible ! he Saw afar 
The sultry ridges of the heaving war; 

Saw down long avenues of disarray 
The harsh-scytbed chariots mow their levelled way. 
*Twas doubtful long, but now the struggle pressed 
With weight slow-whelming, gaining on the west; 

Far back are swayed the wide Chaldean swarms, 

They bow, they faint before the Persian arms. 

But hark! a mighty trumpet in the west! 

But lo ! a warrior for the combat dressed 
In mail refulgent, on a milk-white steed, 

Comes dashing east with earth-devouring speed ! 
Started the prince, pale grew his forehead, shook 
His knees, as stood he still constrained to look ; 

For, ha 1 his father’s form that champion shewed. 

And pi unging deep into the battle rode. 

Far waved his sway, stemmed the Chaldean rout, 

And changed their terror to a mighty shout, 

By thousand thousands on the turrets thronged. 

And lofty walls of Babylon prolonged. 

A sultrier ferment stirred the field : a band 
Thickened behind that arm of high command. 

As onward, eastward, with the whirlpool’s might. 

It sucked the reflux of the scattered fight; 

Till with its full concentrated attack. 

It bore the centre of the Persians back. 

Nor this alone : in shouldered masses wide 
Their van was cleared away on cither side. 

And deep was pushed that column unwithstood; 

And aye that waste collateral was renewed, * 

Till eastward far the Babylonian host 
More than regained the ground which they iiad lost 
Then reeled the Persian power ; it wavered, broke. 
Was forced, was driven in one commingled shock. 
Their camels fled, their Indian archers ceased, 

Their chariots rolled away into the east ; 

Far chased their host, consumed, like stubble sere 
Wide fired when withering east- winds close the year. 

hi. 

The Prince his chamber sought, bade bring with speed 
Narses and Merdan, counsellors of need. 

They came : — “ We task you not,” he cried, a to say, 
Not even to guess that Victor of this day. 

Slaves! slaves! we’ll hear you not. This night at least, 
This one night more, we’ll be a king and feast. 

Our palace guards be doubled : Then when we 
Are flown with cups, and filled with midnight glee, 

Be Cyra brought ; we’ll make her drink ola wine, 

Her heart to warm, to make her beauty shine : 

Long have we loved her ; and, by Bel above l 
Ere morn shall we be happy in her love” 


Canto VL 

TH» BANQUET. 

Coma to the banquet 1 Lift your dazzled eyes, 

Survey the glory that before you ties I 
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Far down yon avenue of fainting* light, 

The dim dance swims away upon the sight 
Behold the central feast I Behold the wine 
Around in brimming undulations shine, 

As shakes the joyous board ! There Beauty sips 
The purple glimmer with her murmuring lips: 

For there the rose-crowned concubines are set, 

For there the maids of Babylon are met, 

Each one a princess. Their illumined eyes 
Glitter with laughter, glance with coy surprise. 

And aye the love- sick dulcimer is played. 

Till faintly languishes each melting maid. 

Here peaceful satraps quaff; with lofty breast 
Built out with gladness, sits each courtly guest 
Has not this day secured to them the right 
From victory to extend the festive night ? 

And then their king is near. But mark him there ! 
Scarce seems that downcast eye the bliss to share. 
Fear quells his heart : Each bowl, each golden cup 
With blood, for wine, to him seems welling up. 
Smote by the light of that branched candlestick ; 
These Holy Vessels well may make him sick. 

Torn from Jehovah’s Courts with impious bands, 

To light th’ unhallowed feasts of Heathen lands* 
Hark I heard ye nought ? Restless the monarch sate. 
And seemed to listen to some coining fate, 

Some sound abrupt ; as if that steed of white 
Should burst upon them, stamping in his might. 


ii. 

But see young Cyra brought by eunuch slaves. 

Pale, pale as are the dead" within their graves, 

Yet beautiful, in vestments flowered and fair, 

With hasty garlands in her raven hair. 

Pleased are the nobles of the banquet, round 
Soft murmurs tell the favour she has found. 

’Gainst scorn and wrong her heart had high defence ; 
Approval quelled her glowing innocence, 

And Cyra tore the roses from her head, 

In trembling haste her Jewish veil to shed. 

It was not there ; but nature there supplied 
More than the wimple of a regal bride. 

How lovelier far ! her eager hand unbound 
Her hair dishevelled j farit fell around 
Her comely form, black aa the ancient night, 

And vailed the virgin from that insolent light. 

Entranced in love, forgetting every fear, 

And flushed with wine, the reeling prince drew near. 
“ Thou chosen flower of Jewry, why so pale?” 

He cr ed, * Nay, look from out that envious veil. 

Give me thy soft hand, come drink wine with me. 
Cling to my love, my bosom’s jewel be ! ” 

^ Back Cyra stepped, her tresses back she threw. 
Their wavy beauty o’er her shoulders flew. 

But burned her eye intense, as far it looked, 

N or check oi terror intermediate brooked ; 

For in a moment the prophetic might. 

God-given, was hers, the seer’s awful sight* 

Pale, fixedly rapt, concentrated, entranced 

She stood, one arm outstretched, one foot advanced ; 

Nor moved that foot, nor fell that arm disturbed, 

Not for a moment wither for glance curbed# 
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As from her Kps, o’erruled with heavenly dame. 

The impetuous words that told the vision came 
tl Cline: to thy love ? I see a haughtier bride 
Sent down from Heaven to clasp thy wedded side 1 
O f more than power, than majesty she brings. 

Drawn from the loins of old anointed Kings, 

To be her dower ! Destruction is her name, 

With terror crown’d, with sorrow and with shame ! 

Her eyes of ravishment shall bum thee up 1 
And Babylon shall drink her mingled cup ! 

Weary thine idol-gods, old Babylon ; 

Yet tremble, tremble for thy glory gone! 

City of waters ! not oYrflowing thee. 

Thy boasted streams shall yet thy ruin be ! 

Look to thy rivers ! Shod with crusted blood, 

The Persian mule— -I see him on thy flood 
Walk with dry hoof ! Ha J in thy hour of trust, 

He stamps thy golden palaces to dust, 

Which dims the bold winds of the wilderness. 

One hour — Then, where art tliou ? And who shall guess 
Thy pomp ? its place, even ? Let the bittern harsh 
Give quaking answer from her sullen marsh; 

From drier haunts, where desolate creatures dwell. 

Let tell the satyr, let the dragon tell ! ” 

She ceased, she clasped her hands, nor yet withdrew 
Her eye concentred in its piercing view. 

“Nay,” said the King, “it ill befits those lips 
To talk of kingdoms*, and of thrones’ eclipse ! 

Rein now the lovely madness of those eyes, 

And see the bliss that near before thee lies. 

Thy harp ? ’Twas brought with thee from out the cave-** 
— The monarch nodded to a waiting slave; 

The harp was brought— “Now strike one nuptial strain 
Of those that graced thy wisest sovereign's reign : 

Sing a glad song of Solomon.” She took 
Her harp inviolate, as with scorn she shook ; 

Forth in fierce bursts her holy quarrel leapt 
’Gainst Zion’s mockers, as the cords she swept. 

“ Nay,” cried the prince, and interposed his band, 

“ Sweet Fury, stay ; thy harp must be more bland. 

Give us,— we'll teach thee.” Back in sacred pride 
The Jewess shrunk. “ It shall not be,” she cried. 

" Our people’s woes — Oh l Jacob’s God, how long?— 
Have filled these chords with many a mournful song, 

Have sanctified them. For thy mighty King, 

Thy father, too, how oft has thrilled each staring. 

To soothe him in the lonely wilderness, 

By thee forgotten in his sore distress ! 

But I did ne’er forget him ! Thou bad son, 

My harp were tainted, touched by such a one, 

Ungrateful, daring in voluptuous rest. 

In the flowered garments of thy women dressed, 

To shame the throne of such a father ; yea, 

With dogs of chase to vex him in thy play ! 

Ne’er shall thy finger touch one hallowed wire I” 

Mighty beyond herself, in holy ire 

She burst the cords, her harp asunder tore. 

And wildly strewed the fragments on the floor. 

In fast revulsion kneeling down she prayed 
With trembling fervour to tier God for aid- 
Loud blewa trump: Up quickly did the spring* 

* Hence to my chamber with her f ” cried the lung* 
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Slaves seized the maid; she shrieked, with effort strong, 

O ! minutes, moments could she but prolong ! 

Hark! shouts and clashing swords!— “ Help, God, ere I 

Must” is she saved ? The doors wide-bursting fly ; 

He comes sublime — ’tis he ! The King restored ! 

And thronging guards behind attend their lord. 

* 

in. 

Dark stood the warrior-king; his head was bare ; 

His nostril quivered, scorn and wrath were there ; 

Hot was his glancing brow ; his eyes below 
Were like the lightnings running to and fro. 

But ha l to meet him, Merdan, Narses spring : — 
u Those guards are faithless : Shall this madman king * 

Destroy us all ?” With simultaneous start, 

Each aimed a poniard at his sovereign's heart. 

But wary, he forestalled the double thrust ; 

Shrunk; wheeling round, hewed Narses to the dust, 

Who missed his aim : Nor Merdan’s took effect. 

But glanced from off him, by his corslet checked ; 

And ere the traitor could his blow repeat. 

With severed neck he lay at Narses* feet. 

With gnashing teeth the Moody carpet tore. 

His hands convulsive beating on the floor. 

IV. 

Dread paused the potentate, and waved his hand ; 

He looked around, he saw his Cyra stand ; 

The grasp of slaves is on her shoulder still. 

As yet they wait their office to fulfil. 

** Off, menial dogs ! ” he cried with vehemence. 

And withered up their spirits with his glance ; 

Down drop their hands, half stumbling they retreat. 

But Cyra rushed and fainted at his feet. 

He raised her, called his eunuchs, bade them bring 
In haste sweet scents and water from the spring ; 

Till soon revived, she leant upon his hand, 

As sternly sad those revellers he scanned. 

From the far halls the pomp had shrunk away, 

A dreary silence there affrighted lay. 

Here sullen stood the superseded king, 

With prostrate heads around him in a ring. 

The sovereign turned, he called with brief command 
His guards; they come, submissively they stand: — 

“ Guards, seize that slave imperial — yea, my son ; 

Him put in ward till justice shall be done, 

His reign be tried and purified : Away ! 

Wait further orders at the dawn of day.” 

Then came the ancient servants of their lord, 

And faithful watch was to the court restored. 

Forth leading Cyra slow, the monarch stayed 
With arm paternal the much-trembling maid. 


Canto VEL 

THE DEATH OP CYRA. 

* Majestic child of gratitude I this hour 
I hid thee ask not half my realm for dower : 

I dare sot mock thy pure young soul ; but say 
How shall l hoaour^noaglit can thee repay ? ” 
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Thus spake the king to Cyra, as she stood 
Before him trembling and with eyes subdued. 

“ Why tremble, child ? Uplift to me the face 
That met me first with smiles of infant grace, 

Then when 1 saw it lie, a priceless gem 
Shining in blood, all pleased, upturned to them 
That trode around thee, and had scorned to bow 
To save from crushing hoofs thy radiant brow. 

I saw, O God ! thy bloody hands in play 
Grasp at the fetlocks in their perilous way; 

I seized thee up, around my neck were thrown 
Thy little arms, and thou becam’st mine own. 

With pride I reigned in youth : In those high days 
Thy harp was filled with Zion’s sorrowing lays : 

Yea, yet a child, sweet wisdom was thy dower; 

Thou saw’st my pride, and sang’st Jehovah’s power. 

Who for his people stretched bis darkened hand. 

And drove down wonders o’er the Egyptian land : 

The green curled heaps of the curbed Hea, for them 
The swift pursuing hosts of Pharaoh stem, 

Heaved on them, whelming them ; his Israel 
O'er lands of drought and deserts terrible, 
lie bore; before them went his cloud by day, 

Bv night his fiery pillar led the way ; * 

Such was thy anthem, such the argument, 

That I might fear, for Judah might relent. 

Dark dreams came o’er me ; thy sweet soul refrained 
From plaintive hymns, that I might not be pained : 

O! more than generous, delicately just 
To sorrow wert thou when I lay in dust! 

But I am raised to reason’s awful peace ; 

And ne’er to tell thy glory shall I cease. 

With songs the gifted bards of Baby Ion, 

With harps peculiar shall thy praise make known. 

Aloft a golden tablet shall declare, 
in grateful lines, for me thy wondrous care. 

Reared on those mountains : Thee all Istads shall know; 

And in thy presence queens shall softly go.” 

With tears of gratitude the \irgin kissed 
The monarch’s hand, low kneeling to be blessed. 

Be just,” she rising said, " be more than kind 
To me ; let Zion’s sufferings iouch thy mind ! 

Build up her walls, her temple! Let thy hand 
Shield back our people to their ancient land ! 

Would that the days were come, O ! would they were, 

When old, old men again shall be in her, 

Again forth leaning on their staves shall meet 
With cheerful voices in each sunny street, 

Shall count her towers, her later glories shew, 

Shall tell the praise of one exalted foe ! 

Think not of me, my young life’s waning fast, 

1 feel it here : i’ve loved thee through the past ; 

And now mv king, dear father ! in my hour 

Of death Fil claim of thee a daughter's dower : 

Thou shalt not then evade my last command. 

To take my young bones to my own far land. 

Thy love alone from tears lias kept me frefe. 

When oft I’ve longed my mothers home to tee ; 

Ne’er shall I see it ; but I'll make thee swear 
To take my body hence, and lay it there. 

And wilt thou not, as in thy days of need 

Fve loved thee much f Thou wilt, thou wilt indeed l” 
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" t will not look ; PH hear thee not ; nor apeak, 

As if my Cyra were so faint and sick ! 

Cold winds indeed have hurt thee in tby den ; 

But fear not, God will make thee well again. 

I’ll talk of hope : *Twere more to me than power, 

To have thee near me to my latest hour ; 

Yet thee to honour, to myself severe, 

Pll haste to set thee in a loftier sphere. 

The prophet Daniel shares my council-board. 

Young, beauteous, wise, accepted of the Lord ; 

Say, couldst thou lore him ? ’Twere a joy to me, 
lu raising him esteem’d, to honour thee. 

Then for his sake, for thine, would I restore 
Thy people, make Jerusalem as before. 

Make Daniel king ; his spousal queen be thou, 

And round to thee Pll make the kingdoms bow.” 

w No, nol ” she cried, and press’d her face, to hide 
The tears that through betwixt her fingers slide. 

One hand the monarch took — he felt her start— 

With gentle force he drew it to his heart : — 

“ Come then, sweet maid ” " Restore, restore our race ; 

But let me die beholding still thy face! 

O! send me not a way! I will not go ! 

I cannot leave thee, for I love thee so ! 

Forgive me, Abraham’s God ! ” His knees she grasp’d. 

And to her bosom passionately clasp’d ; 

Low bow’d her head: one quick convulsive thrill 
Throughout her body pass’d, and all was still. 

u. 

He rais’d her up — Oh ! terror ! Oh ! despair ! 

He press'd her heart — no pulse is stirring there. 

Borne to a couch, he held that lovely head, 

And gazed upon her in his Rilent dread, 

By her unheeded now : No more she sees 
Her father, king — O ! more to her than these. 

He started, called his slaves; but vain the aid 
Of man, he dosed the eyelids of the maid, 

Then seized her lifeless hand ; low bowing there. 

He hid his face among her long black hair; 

There lay through night, all silent in his woes, 

And rose not up until the sun arose. 


Canto VIII, 

THE END OP NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

At morn the king arose : he bade be sought 
Embalmers taught in Egypt; they were brought 
With linen pure and costly gums they dressed 
That virgin body for the grave’s long rest 

li. 

Within an ivory coffin Cyra lay; 

With odorous Jamps around her night and day. 
That shone upon her with a sweet dim light 5 
And there the monarch fed his sorrowing sight 
Yet oft retired he, as he gave his leave 
To Salem’s princes o’er the maid to grieve, 
Ezekiel heard and came ; by Daniel’s side, 

With them the brethren in the furnace tried. 
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He walked; they stood around their daughter dead, 

And lowly bowed was each majestic head. 

Then communed they of Judah’s earlier day, 

Her prophet’s vision, and her poet’s lay, 

Her judges, priests, her awful men who fought 
Jehovah’s battles/ and deliverance wrought; 

Forgetting not those women famed of old, 

For deeds beyond a woman’s blood made bold. 

And much they spake of Cyra; great their praise 
Of her whose seal was Zion to upraise. 

Then first, as ceased those mighty men to speak, 

Ezekiel bowing kissed the virgin’s cheek. 

With lingering sorrow from the place they go. 

Back conies the king in his peculiar woe. 

Long years— even till his death— his heart would there 
Have kept her ; but he rose from his despair ; 

Recalled her w^ish ; and, greatly self-denied. 

Ordained her body should not there abide, 

But to Judea — such her last command — 

Should go, should lie within her father’s land. 

Just to the dear departed one, he bade 
Be chariots yoked, and horsemen swift arrayed 
At morn, a goodly escort, to convey 
The honoured dead from Babylon away. 

And in the tombs of Judah’s princely race, 

Shall gentle Cyra have her burial. place: 

W kate’er her birth, a praise with her she brings 
More than the blood of many throned kings. 

They come ! they take her hence] He glared aloof; 

Then, basting forth, high blood upon his roof, 

And saw that convoy darkly rush atvay 
Towards Judah’s land, beneath the western day; 

Wild music with them mourned. On turrets stood. 

On tfTraced roofs, the city’s multitude, 

AH westward looking: thousand thousands laid 
Their foreheads low for Cyra, honoured maid. 

As for the king, lie tore his straitened vest, 

To ease the swelling trouble of his breast ; 

And watched that sable troop, till from his eyes. 

Far fused to mist, the swimming vision dies. 

ilk 

Down walked he sorrow- struck, but yet put on 
A governed woe, and sate upon his throne; 

His laws renewed, the glories of bis state 
Arranged, with god-like majesty he sate. 


IV, 

Remembering then his pledge by Cyra won, 

To raise her people, this he bade be done. 

But grief for her already had subdued 
His heart, relapsing to its mournful mood. 

Quick drooped his life : the same revolving year 
Saw Cyra die, and him upon bis bier. 

And captive Zion was forgot, and wept 
The father’s promise by the son unkept. 


END OF THE POEM. 
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No. 

The history of Ireland, like the 
history of Greece, may be divided 
into three periods, the ago of fable, 
the age of struggle and compara- 
tive success, and the age of decline. 
The first was that portion which 
figures only in the imaginations of 
her romancers, a fairy region of 
splendid hospitality, adventurous 
heroism, and universal song, planted 
by monarchs of unrivalled magna- 
nimity, and sustained by bards, who 
have left no similar behind. Truth 
would paint this captivating time 
with a rather more sombre pencil. 
The monarchs were savage chiefs, 
at the head of savage clans ; the 
hospitality was the alternation of 
barbarian indulgence and barba- 
rian penury ; the minstrelsy was 
that of all the furious tribes of the 
north and west ; fierce exultation 
over some field of massacre, or 
some brute scene of intemperance. 
The art of blazonry can go no fur- 
ther, and we must leave the glories 
of the palace of Tara to the painter 
of palaces in the clouds. 

The second period was that of 
which the scenes and men in these 
pages form the substance, a time of 
various anxiety and great public 
exertion, certainly of extraordinary 
displays of individual genius, and 
wanting nothing but political ho- 
nesty to have established the coun- 
try in the fairest heights of intellec- 
tual fame and national happiness. 
AH the calculators of human im- 
pulses on the great scale of nations 
have hitherto failed, and nothing 
among the libels on the human un- 
derstanding exists, more fitted to 
throw it into scorn, than political 
prophecy. The calculators uniform- 
ly omit one element in their pro- 
cess, on which the whole product 
turns. They omit the will of 
Heaven. We are not about to di- 


III. 

verge into so solemn a subject, in 
such sketches as these. But all the 
political calculators set out with 
the princiffct, that man is every 
thing, that talent is the single essen- 
tial, and that a popular spirit, how- 
ever summoned, and great leaders, 
however stimulated, lorm the sole 
and the sufficient materials of na~ 
tional grandeur. A graver *and a 
truer view would refer to the high 
principle contained in the maxim, 
that “ righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” The political regenerators 
quicken everything but tlie national 
morals, and, tilling the popular mind 
with extravagant conceptions of po- 
pular power, hurry them forward 
with all their sails spread into the 
unfathomed waters, and tempestu- 
ous winds of political convulsion. 
With ail the disturbers of the past 
and of the present, the only consider- 
ation is the effect. To the haranguer 
it matters nothing vv hether his words 
fall on the generous portions of our 
nature, like the rain from heaven, 
or fall like fire on the wild and in- 
flammable. He looks only to the 

consequence. His business is the 
overthrow of his obstacle. Whether 
the building is to be harmlessly and 
regularly taken down, or flung on 
the heads of the fools who attempt 
to drag it down ; whether the po- 
pular strength is the result of health, 
or fever ; whether the overthiow is 
to clear the ground for some noble 
erection, or to leave it heaped with 
irremovable wreck,— all is the same 
to the demagogue. With posterity 
perpetually on ' his lips, ho never 
thinks beyond the hour; with pro- 
fessions that grasp nations and ages, 
his object is the blow at some rival 
in popular applause, or the security 
of some point too pitiful to be spo- 
ken of, yet too dear to be relinquish- 


* Historic Memoirs of Ireland j comprising Secret Records of the National Con- 
vention, the Rebellion, and the Union ; with delineations of the principal characters 
connected with those transactions. By Sir Jonah Barrington, Member of the late 
Irish Parliament, Illustrated with carious letters and papers, in fac-simile, and 

numerous original portraits, In Two Volumes, Colburn; London. 
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cd for honour or principle. Profess- 
ing to build up a nation, he fa think- 
ing only of rearing a pedestal for 
himself: like the heathen priest, 
while he is proclaiming the glories 
of his deity, and filling the temple 
with the acclamations of worship, 
he is thinking of nothing but the 
share which falls to his lot in the 
flesh of the sacrifice. 

Against this class of ^public cha- 
racters, we acknowledge our firmest 
protest, as against the great evil of 
our day. We look with scorn too 
strong for words on those gratuitous 
instruments of evil, who shake the 
foundations of public security for 
the pitiful gain of the hour ; those 
political Goths, who would pull 
down the finest structures of public 
life for the sake of the nails and 
studs, the fragments of brass and 
iron, that thev mijrht pilfer from the 
ruins ; or, like the loiterers round 
the Roman funeral pile, rejoice to 
see the body of the state Hung on, 
and tiie pile lighted, for the rem- 
nants that they might pick up in the 
ashes. Towards the close of the 
last century, the growing opulence 
of Ireland, the result of a system of 
laws which allowed nothing for the 
mock sorrows of trading patriotism, 
and which hanged the assassin with- 
out regard for the motto carved on 
his knife, gave the people that 
leisure, on whose good or evil use 
depends the fate of the generation. 
A people struggling with narrow 
circumstances may be happy, but 
cannot be great. A people sudden- 
ly raised to opulence, requires vir- 
tue. to make this opulence, what it 
was intended to be, the source of 
national renown. On the moans of 
Irelaud we are not to listen to the 
tropes and metaphors of her dema- 
gogues ; their vocabulary is equally 
deterioration and amplification. 
When they would shew the claims 
of Ireland, they introduce us into the 
Iazarhouse ; when they could assert 
her rights, they point to the fortress ; 
the same hand that guides us to 
the cell where their patient lies, 
startling the eye of charity, with 
equal ease turns us to look upon 
the mountain or the morass, where 
the armed hero, the champion 
of independence, flourishes bis wea- 
pons full defiance of English 
usurpation. But we are not to fix 
our faith upon these sceao-sbifters. 


Every man who remembers Ireland 
fifty years ago, and who has had ho- 
nesty enough to speak without bor- 
rowing his words from partisanship, 
and the poetry of rebels and levellers, 
will say, that long before the year 
1 780, tho golden era of the traders in 
patriotism, the country was happier 
than it has ever been since ; that if 
less money circulated through it, 
that less was worth much more; 
that men, who with four times the 
rental of their fathers find it difficult 
to live now, found their rental se- 
cure all the conveniences, and even 
all the desirable luxuries, of life then ; 
that with a land abounding in every 
product necessary for life, with so- 
ciety on a footing of kindly inter- 
course, with nothing to disturb the 
current of a hospitable, plentiful, 
and cheerful existence, the country 
gentleman of Ireland has good rea- 
son to look back on the peace and 
abundance of the past, even from 
that envied eminence to which he 
lias been raised by the hands of po- 
litical orators ; with all its glittering 
features of a peasantry who no soon- 
er lay down the spade than they 
take up the pike— a gentry vexed, 
harassed, separated, and bankrupt — 
a Government perplexed between 
Protestant and Papist, and taking its 
colour, chameleon-like, from which- 
ever it has last touched — a Church 
pauperized, but without even the 
refuge of the workhouse— a Consti- 
tution for whose works men look 
alternately to the Castle and the 
court-house, the desk of the Secre- 
tary and the dungeon— and, crown- 
ing all, a professional phalanx of pa- 
triotism, a regular trading company 
of mob orators, a flying camp of ver- 
bal redressers of grievances, a ban- 
ditti of freedom, protecting property 
by advocating confiscation — freedom 
by menacing every man who dares 
to have an opinion of his own— to- 
leration by denouncing Protestant- 
ism as tyranny— and allegiance by 
bowing down, and insisting that all 
other men shall bow down, before a 
stranger, who may be the direct ene- 
my, and is always the insidious foe, 
of his Protestant King and Country. 
Such are the achievements of pa- 
triotism in Ireland. No; such are 
the labours of political hypocrisy, 
selfishness, and dishonesty. It is only 
doing common justice to the Irish 
character to say, .that there is no 
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country on earth to which baseness 
is by nature more* alien. In no 
country did the disguise of impos- 
ture less screen the impostor from 
the lash of powerful hands. Ireland 
had her true patriots, before whose 
touch the toads and reptiles that 
poisoned her sleeping ear were often 
. forced to spring up in their full-sized 
deformity. But time did its work 
-on them aa on others— they went 
down to the grave. Their antago- 
nists were more easily reunited; 
baseness, effrontery, and a determi- 
nation to do the worst act by the 
worst means, were all the qualifica- 
tions required for the ranks that wa- 
ved over their heads the embroider- 
ed fraud and pictured lie of “ The 
Cause of the Country.” Pseudo- 
patriotism usurped the parliament ; 
the multitude, for whom they tuned 
every string, and whose ears they 
never ventured to offend by any 
sterner discordancy of man li ness or 
virtue, echoed every sound, and all 
now fell before them. Their whole 
career was now less a progress than 
a race to power; every step was 
over some trampled right d law, 
reason, and honour ; at length they 
hurried up the steep in a crowd, and 
thought themselves masters of place, 
pelf, and the Constitution. At the 
moment when they stretched out 
their hands to touch them, all \a- 
nished into air. They had reached 
the edge of a precipice, and all be- 
fore them was vision and cloud. 
Those patriots first impoverished 
their country. They next ruined 
their parliament. They have still 
another act to perform — an “ail 
hail hereafter.” The prediction of 
public mischief that first sent them 
on their course, has a third stage of 
fulfilment ; and they will not fail to 
go through with their destiny. The 
jettons are now the virtual masters 
of Ireland ; with the mystic crown 
won by a career of such resolute 
intrigue and commerce with evil 
on their brow, they have but one 
consummation to effect or to de- 
eire. In fact, there hr but one step 

f their power, and that they must 
eo. They must demand frprn some 
neberous Minister or sinking Ca- 
ret* the Itepeat of the Union. It 
wtfjhe redated for a while, but 
mtime wM come. Disturbances in 
. Ireland, rather cherished than con- 
troiled, will be the plea, dll they be- 


come the cause. The disgusts of 
the English Senate at the incursion 
of the Huns, which confuses debate, 
insults manners, and prohibits all 
deliberation, will conspire with the 
presumption of the conspirators and 
the terror of the Cabinet The 
measure will be carried, — to the in- 
dignation and astonishment of every 
man, but those who know the pow- 
ers of impudent perseverance, pro- 
fligate ambition, and inveterate ma- 
lignity. It will be carried, and ft*om 
this hour the ruin of the carriers 
themselves will have begun. A short 
interval of triumph will only make 
their fall the more bitter. It will be 
but the twinings of the garland round 
the horns of the animal before sacri- 
fice; the Indian feast before lighting 
the bed on which the intoxicated de- 
votee is to be burned. The new vice- 
roys of kings of Ireland will be sha- 
ken from their temporary thrones by 
popular fury, inflamed by priestly 
superstition. The Chureh of Rome 
lias winked at the assumptions of her 
laity, only till they have done her 
work; she will then frown them 
down, or smite them down. Her 
hand is strong enough still to fling 
them into their place, in her old 
contemptuous system. 

The priest will anathematize the 
guilt of the rabble leaders, the car- 
dinal Legate will send them to his 
dungeons, and the triple-crowned 
Soveieigu of the souls and bodies of 
all the worshippers of Rome will 
confirm the sentence in this world, 
and predict it in the world to come. 
This is their destiny. Once en- 
tangled in the folds of the old tyran- 
ny , the bird lying under the nets of 
the fowler might as easily escape. 
The hare might as well mist the 
mighty muscle and relentless circles 
of the boa. They will struggle, per- 
haps fiercely, but Rome will be 
triumphant ; and on the spot where 
the scaffold has left the last gush of 
their blood, will be written the moral 
of their ambition. 

When politics, in an evil day, be- 
gan to disturb the quiet of Ireland, 
the politicians found that they had 
begun their trade without the great 
essentia], a stock of grievances. For 
some time no two of the profession 
were agreed upon the fit subject of 
a national outcry. They roved the 
whole map of national good and 
evil, and roved is rids. Trade, 
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imposts, corn-laws, tithes,— each bad 
their reedy impugners ; but with 
*11 the' effrontery of faction, there is 
a limit to its first enterprises. Until 
the people have been trained to fol- 
low, and to love the following of 
discontent, there may be serious 
difficulty in the selection of an effect- 
ive national complaint; when once 
the chase is fairly begun, any thing 
will do. Indignation gathers easily ; 
the avalanche, the farther it goes, 
the faster, the larger it grows, the 
more widely it gathers up material, 
and makes vile straws and weeds 
formidable things. At length some 
more comprehensive spirit than the 
rest, suggested the great sweeping 
calamity of English Law. 

In the time of Henry VII., — the 
pacificator of England, — a man who 
saw as far into the necessities of his 
kingdom as any man siuee his dat% 
a law was framed by which all sta- 
tutes proposed in the Irish Legisla- 
ture must be previously submitted 
to the Lord-Lieu tenaut and Privy 
Council, who were at liberty to put 
their veto ou it, or, in cases of doubt, 
send it to the English Govern- 
ment. If sent to England, it w as 
there disposed of according to its 
merits ; either quashed, or returned 
with the alterations decided on, 
which were to be passed, without 
further change, if passed at all, by 
the Irish Parliament. This statute 
doubtless bears evident marks of its 
stern time ; but it also bears the 
impress of a thorough know ledge of 
the lime. Ireland was wholly Po- 
pish, and lay under the most abso- 
lute dictation of Popery. Henry 
VII. was a Papist; but England had 
been too often galled by the med- 
dling usurpations of the Papacy, to 
desire its interference in the govern- 
ment of any portion of her empire. 
The fierce bravery exercised in the 
long wars of the Itival Hoses had 
its share in making the conquerors 
somewhat contemptuous of the in- 
trigues of the priest-king. 

In some of the Popish speeches, 
at the time of the fatal breach of the 
* constitution in 1829, — a year which 
will yet be marked as the beginning 
of that ordeal of blood and flame, 
through which England will as as- 
suredly be compelled topas* as 
there Is punishment for pol&al ig~ 
»ora&ce mi political perfidy, it was 


argued, that the growth of the British 
Constitution, under Popery, shewed 
the congeniality of the Popish tenets 
to freedom. In what sophistry must 
the assertion have been made, when 
the denial of the most simple, yet 
most important, exercise of per- 
sonal freedom, the reading of the 
Scriptures; stands forth at the head 
of the statute-book of Popery. But 
the historic fact is, that from Magna 
Charts, for which the Barons and 
their Archbishops were excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, down through 
the whole genealogy of the Consti- 
tution, every successive birth of free 
principle was visited with the seve- 
rest displeasure of the Popedom. 
Necessity, which made them iftipor-3 
taut to the people, wrung them irdra 
the monarch; and the thunder* of 
Home were often too late; but 
though they could seldom strike, 
they growled round every quarter of 
the horizon, until that hour when 
Elizabeth, the true foundress of Bri- 
tish freedom, — the true hearer of 
that polished shield in which Euro- 
pean tyranny saw its own visage, 
aud was withered, — collected the 
scattered truths, and combined them 
into Constitution. 

For a while the patriots hovered 
about the skirts of the field, less con- 
sidering in what quarter the country 
was most injured, than on what point 
the administration was most vulne- 
rable. They began, at last, with the 
topic which is sure, in every land 
under the sun, to have the mob on 
its side, — the National Expenditure. 
Ireland, iu 1 778, was among the most 
lightly-taxed countries of the civil- 
ized world- It was rapidly advan- 
cing to confirmed wealth ; and even 
the laws were beginning to penetrate 
their way through the dense medi- 
um of the national habits. On the 
2d of February, Mr Robert Stewart, 
father of the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, then an active opposition- 
ist, brought forward the never-fatt* 
ing topic of retrenchment; and* of 
course, described the country as in 
the jaws of bankruptcy, driven to 
its last resources, and incapable of 
subsisting longer without a miracle. 

But this com mcntpisce of *H patrio- 
tic oratory would be too triffing for 
record, but for J|e Introduction Into* 
the defeat*, of tfe* meat cefefetafed 
name of Ireland, ttyfi****'#** 
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orators, a man who had such power 
of conceiving the noblest thoughts, 
and of expressing them m the no- 
blest language, that if be had been 
born in Athens in tbe days of her 
grandeur, or in the bowels of an 
American forest, be would have 
been equally felt to be an orator, by 
the Greek and by tbe Savage. On 
this night Henry Grattan made his 
first decided appeal to the sensibili- 
ties of his country, and from this 
night he placed his foot upon the 
seeps of that temple of public re- 
nown of which no man of his own 
vivid and powerful day was so gifted 
to be th^JHugh Priest mid t)y nos- 

Wp^oavebo bftgSq>hyof Grattau. 
Jpms is a dishonour to the talents, 
the gratitude, or tbe filial duty, of 
those who must have it in their 
power to pay this natural tribute. 
Its delay is an injury to the nation 
and to posterity. His life would 
be less the narrative of personal 
career, than of a long, various, and 
momentous chain of great public 
agency. 

Henry Grattan was born in Dub- 
lin in 1746. His descent was respect- 
able, his father being Member for 
tbe city, and Recorder. He received 
his education at the Dublin Univer- 
sity, and, as the habitual profession 
of Irish gentlemen was the Bar, he 
was entered of the Middle Temple 
in 1767. Parliament, equally the aim 
of every Irish gentleman, was still 
more his natural direction from his 
father’s career; and in his attendance 
on the stirring debates of tbe time, 
it was his good fortune to hear Lord 
Chatham. The vividness and power 
of that great orator were so conge- 
nial to Grattan’s mind, that he con- 


Grattan, displays all the characteris- 
tics of his matchless style to Ids last 
hour ; its strong embodying of strong* 
conception, its pointed language, its 
classic beauty, and Its love for all 
that is soaring and superb in life 
and nature. On his return to Ireland 
his intercourse lay among the most 
intelligent and accomplished society 
of the capital, and his buoyant and 
gentle spirit took an animated part 
In all the graceful enjoyments of a 
remarkably animated and graceful 
time. Yet this was the actual period 
which the orators of a few years af- 
ter coloured with pencils dipped in 
the deepest hues of national dejec- 
tion. How much would Grattan and 
his whole accomplished brotherhood, 
oppositionists as they were, have 
been astonished to discover that, 
while they seemed to be dancing in 
sunshine, they were actuailyplunged 
in a fog of public misery ; that while 
neither they nor any other man who 
made use of his sense*, saw any 
thing but a general improvement of 
the community, enterprise of every 
kind making its way through the 
land, and the spirit of wise knowledge 
and generous industry waving its 
wings over whatever remained of 
turbulence in the great deep of the 
public mind, all was actually tem- 
pest and havoc, the national hope 
extinguished ; and Ireland, like the 
meu of the deluge with the waters 
rising round them, straining her eyes 
only to see the last chance and re- 
fuge, the constitutional ark, floating 
away for ever. This was the pictu- 
resque of party in a time of evil, of 
which party itself summoned nil the 
elements. But, in the early days of 1 
Grattan, before party had found out 
the national misfortunes, even tbe 


stantly took memoranda of his 
speeches; and as the result of his 
impression, sketched the “character” 
which has since found its way into 
all collections of the finer fragments 
of eloquence. Its composition 
Strongly illustrates the maxim that 
the orator is, like the poet, tbe work 
of nature. Time may polish, but it 
has nothing to do with shaping the 
trips genius. The hand of art which 
works stone or clay into form, can do 
tot Mngr with the diamond but open 
4s original brilliancy to the light; the 
rem splits Into shape by nature. This 
mt, almost boyish performance, of 


leaders of opposition were the fore- 
most in a round of elegant and in- 
telligent enjoyments, which made 
the Irish capital one of the most po- 
lished in Europe, Irish conversation 
among the finest intellectual treats, 
and the general tone of the national 
manners singularly marked by a ge- 
nerous and gay pleasantry, gallant 
good humour to man, ana courtesy 
to women. Those who knew Ireland 
by the experience of that gentle and 
good-natured time, and know the 
state in which its feelings and man- 
ners have been left by Its politics! 
acquisitions in later years, are the 
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fittest judges of the little addition 
'given to the happiness of society by 
the right to plunge into political up- 
roar ; and this too at the bidding of 
every selfish miscreant, who with 
liberty on his lips, and malignity in 
his heart, would see one half of Ire- 
land laid in blood by the hands of 
the other, rather than lose a mite of 
that popular influence, which, in 
such hands, can be expended only 
for public evil. 

Private theatricals were the fashion 
of the day, and Grattan, though not 
highly gifted with the exterior of 
kings and heroes, was a lively par- 
taker in the business of the scene. 
He attempted poetry too, and even 
achieved a gay Epilogue to Co- 
rnua, which was spoken by the 
" Star and cynosure of the fair 
State,” the Countess of Lanesbo- 
rough, then one of the loveliest wo- 
men in the world. At intervals he 
wrote political trifles for the paper 
war which Opposition, headed by 
Harry Flood, was carrying on against 
the Tmvnshend Administration. Hut 
liis powers were now too well known 
to be left longer in private life. In 
1773, be was brought into Parlia- 
ment, for the borough of Charlemont, 
by the amiable EarJ, to whom it had 
reverted by the death of bis brother. 
Let the improvers of our age ask 
themselves how long Henry Grattan 
might have gazed outside the gates 
of Parliament, if he had waited for 
the enlightened tailors and cobblers 
of the land to let him In ; or, if he 
had ventured to appeal to their sense 
of the distinction between his ge- 
nius, and the brawling absurdity of 
some popular politician, or gross 
dealer in bullocks, with what rapi- 
dity he must have been routed from 
the field V The argument has been 
repeated a hundred times, and still 
remains without an answer. Was 
there one of the gifted naraeR of Eng- 
lish legislation who ever entered the 
House of Commons In any other 
way, or could have entered it in any 
other ? A country Squire may get 
In, carried on the shoulders of his 
tenantry, and no one will object to 
the honest influence of old connexion 
and family kindness; but no one 
will expect to find the honest yeo- 
manry pledges for Parliamentary 
brains. A rich manufacturer may 
be huzzaed in by his workmen ; ana 

vou xxxv* no. ccxix. 


of those there are fifty In the Re- 
formed Parliament, with what acces- 
sion to the wit or wisdom of the 
House, the world has yet to learn. 
A thriving vintner, who has debauch- 
ed the passions of the populace by 
the beer-shop, and exhibited his Par- 
liamentary qualifications by the bar- 
rels that he sells, and the brutes that 
he has made, may march triumph- 
antly into St Stephen’s, and blunder 
himself and the House asleep ; but 
by that door neither Chatham, nor 
Pitt, nor For, nor Canning, nor Cur- 
ran, nor Grattan, could ever have 
set their tread on the floor of Par- 
liament. They must have longed 
an d I ingcred outside — political ghosts, 
waiting for the boat that was never 
to ferry them over, and looking with 
astonishment at the train of low and 
vulgar existence that passed, on the 
simple merit of the money in their 
hand. It is true, that when those 
men were once known by the multi- 
tude, they often succeeded in popu- 
lar election ; bpt how were they to 
have been known in the first in- 
stance V By the Borough alone. They 
had been raised upon the elevation 
which forced them upon the public 
eye ; without it they would have re- 
mained tossed about in the common 
whirl of the crowd, that never makes 
way for either genius or virtue. 
Some would have shrunk in merited 
scorn from the contact ; others, lis- 
tening to the evil counsels of pride 
and passion, would have laboured to 
attain notoriety where they had 
found fame forbidden ; would have 
made themselves public by making 
themselves formidable, and thrown 
light on their reluctant obscurity by 
wielding the firebrand at the head of 
insurrection. As the system is now 
organized, eV«Hj|wan who hopes to 
make his way into Parliament must 
qualify himself by a promise to go 
further in' rabble politics than any of 
Ids predecessors. AU must be pre- 
cipitate edkeession; the man who 
hesitates at tbemost headlong plunge, 
is no longer the man of the people; 
the time will come when no man 
will venture to offer himself at the 
hustings, without. being prepared to 
sacrifice the Church, the Law, the na- 
tional credit, and the Peerage. But 
the appetite for overthrow is sharp- 
ened, like every other appetite, by the 
variety and pungency of the banquet. 
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The next Parliament will yield, with- 
out & struggle* what the present Par- 
liament values itself on preserving. 
The game will go on. The gulf in 
the Forum is not to be stopped up 
by the successive offerings of the 
precious things of the State; the 
whole wreck of the State thrown in 
successively will not be enough. 
Malignity and revenge are bottom- 
less. Human vision will at length 
see no resource but in the last dread- 
ful extremity of civil convulsion; 
force must undo what violence has 
done ; the sword must cut through 
the pike— the armed man, the hero- 
ism and hope of the country, must 
ride into the gulf before it shall or 
can be closed. 

In adverting to the early eloquence 
of Grattan, it should be remember- 
ed, that in those days very imperfect 
abstracts alone of the debates were 
suffered to reach fhe public. They 
were generally little more than such 
recollections as could be carried 


neral bankruptcy. I can see, as well 
os any other man, that this or that 
drop of blood Is not from the heart 
of the nation; but 1 cannot, like 
them, avoid contemplating the lan- 
guid state of the body which they 
bleed so repeatedly and so profuse* 
ly. * * * * The three esta- 
blishments, civil, military, and re- 
venue, have, under one admiuistiw- 
tion, increased £80,000. The, peo- 
ple, who see that employment is not 
in the contemplation of such places, 
grow suspicious ; they think that the 
officer is not appointed to the office, 
but the office is fabricated for the 
officer ; not that he may discharge a 
duty under the Crown, but betray 
a trust which he holds under tho 
people ; that invention is jaded, and 
the vocabulary tortured, to iiud de- 
nominations for places, made to out- 
balance the voice of the people, by 
committing a robbery upon the re- 
venues of the community ; that plates 
are not created for individuals only, 


away by the memory of the moment ; 
or notes by the Members. We can 
give but a few sentences, as charac- 
terising his original ex press ion* The 
debate turned upon the expenses of 
collecting the Revenue, which were 
said to have arisen from the audacity 
of smuggling. This Grattan fiercely 
denied. " 

w The growing expense is found- 
ed on a growing extravagance. A 
corrupt and jobbing policy has dri- 
ven us to attempt new taxes, which 
force the condition of trade, and are 
a premium for smugglers. A new 
swarm of smugglers, then, gi ves birth 
to a new swarm of revenue officers, 
with new burdens on the people, 
and with an army of penal laws. So, 
die old deficiency of revenue is 
brought about again by the smuggler 
who defrauds, and by the job of Go- 
vernment that intercepts, the reve- 
nue; and the practice of running in 
debt, is thus rendered immortal. 
# * I appeal to those gen- 

Uamea who labour under the want 
of something to do, whether the 
places which they fill are not super - 
wa The increase of the public 
expenditure within the last year is 
not only an insupportable burden, 
tat a deadly proof of that active 
spirit af waste which, under succes- 
sive governments, has hurried us on 
vith M tecuButaed Telocity to ge* 


but that we have established and en- 
tailed upon the public whole foun- 
dations of idleness ; so that, in the 
opinion of the people, we are deli- 
berating, not about limiting an ex- 
pense, but aeitituj hounds to a shut' 
tradt:?' 

From this special charge, he 
strikes into the general indictment, 
regularly laid by all Oppositions 
against all Cabinets, but lie strikes 
vigorously. “ This administration 
preys upon the vital strength of the 
people. Cart any one doubt this, 
who recollects what regularly hap- 
pens after the prolongation of Parlia- 
ment — when the day of promise is 
at hand, and the Secretary's office 
opens to hear the causes of those 
men who have opposed economy, 
and have claims upon profusion, 
who have marred some great public 
question by a corrupt amendment, 
and can advance the rooms $sion op 
soars sion Ah dvujmcc heaped ujnm 
themselves and that country It * * * * 
Ministers, by yielding to importu- 
nity, teach all meu to be importu- 
nate. One job is the father of a 
thousand pretensions. The known 
prodigality of administration has 
taught immodesty; , where every 
thing is a job, every mam will be a 
claimant. ***** Minister* 

S tve taken the jewel* out of the 
rown, and have staked them 
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against the liberties of the people, when be was foremost to ride on the 

* « * • • Let those gentlemen, whirlwind and direct the storm, 
who know with how dilatory a step Let us no it give a tale of modern 
Ministers generally move to fiu- romance, as melancholy as ifiany an 
gality, contemplate what will soon cM fictloq of sighs and tears, of 
he the weakness of the British Km- hsarts.anq ruined fortunes, 
pire, wrecked in the barren vortejaipShe year-mil, George Hartpffid 
of that pernicious contest with Amdl^pffKe Queen** County, Ireland, was 
lica. How likely to require some just of age. He was the last survi* 
«id from us, when the house of \ing male of his line, the descend- 
llourbori gathers About her, and like ant of a wealthy and respectable 
an exhausted parent s//c faint s hat ft family, long known in the county, 
upon the only child her violent A tinge of superstition often shades 
councils have left her. * * * * * the histories of Irish families. It 
1 therefore say, this course of run- had been remaiked that the head of 
wing in debt must be forsaken; the llartpoles seldom survived the 
this policy of making peace a debt attainment of his eldest son’s twen- 
of millions* of making committees of ty-thiid year. Of course the coming 
account, mockery ; a course of mad- of this fated time was looked to With 
ness* which compels us to look for groat anxiety. Where it passed 
nothing bettor than a slow feter, without effect, the fates were const* 
but which must stop at last, unless dered to bo in error; where the 
Gm eminent is the enemy of the event occurred, all was destiny as it 
Kingdom, and Pailiament the (davo ought to bej—the seers began their 
of Government. ***** You calculations with confidence, and 
may enact taxes, but can you raise decided the career ol the heir. The 
them? V\ Hi you pass a window pi ediction probably sometimes was 
tax in time oi peace, ami condemn the cause of its own fulfilment; no- 
the poor to a dungeon for ever V In thing could be more likely to shape 
all the cbntests between the poverty the fortunes or fix the final hour of 
of the MibjiN t, find the piodigality of a melancholy mind. 

Pailiiunent, we may make the con- Gporuc was of a languid and dell* 
ditmn more vexatious, we cannot cate fiaine. His eye indicated exci- 
make it more pioducthe ; the omni- tation without energy, yet his spirit* 
potenee of Pailiament may destroy were good; aud the most careless 
tiade* it cannot impiognnte; it may obsenei might feel convinced thai 
**t«p the circulation of law and let- he was bom a gentleman. Hh 
tern, it can do no more : in Ireland family residence bote some annlogj 
the iion hand of poveity limits the to the character of his line. Pinu 

* omnipotence' of Pailhmicnt. lesquely seated on a verdant ban! 

" Ur shall we endeavour to trims- of the beautiful river Barrow, it had 
fer the scene V If wc were to start e during the re volutions of time, lost it' 
ail our public establishments, it character of a forties* ; pieced nftei 
would nor do. Though we were to all the numberless orders of villagl 
take the clothes off the back of the arch i tecture, it had long resigned tbt 
people, iti order to make a liiery for dignity of a castle, without acquiring 
placemen and pensioners, — though the comforts of a mansion. Vet ft* 
< (lurches ami public wot kn were left giadual descent from the strong hole 
to decay, mol became as rotten as of powerful chieftains to the dwell 
our policy,— though wo were to ing of an embarrassed gentleman 
steal from distress, aud spurn into could be traced by even a superficia 
the street the inmates of our hospi- observer. Its half levelled battle 
tals,— though we were to live for nienfcs, its solitary and decrepit tower 
administration only, and the majesty and its rough walls, combined u 
of the people were to go threadbare portray the decline of an attclen 
and naked to accommodate the family. Close bounding the site o 
household of the Castle , — yet we this ambiguous heritage was sltuafc 
could not supply to their profusion the ancient burial-place of the Hart 
L. 100,000, by denying every thing poles and their follower® for agee 
to the necessities, the improvemen ts ^s cattered graves, some grew*, sottW 
the do cepcteftofmir country. 1 mSRawot, denoted the recenmess or 
^~4lwn6vir s^ havelttrTiia^ ^^tb e remoteness of the different Intel* 
Grattan lit sterner times and seasons, meats ; and a few broad flagstones, 
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indented with defaced inscriptions, reserved. It must have been re- 
and covering the remnants of the marked, that in the manners of pro- 
early masters of the domain, just vinctal towns, the distinctions of so- 
upHtted their mouldering sides from ciety are frequently suspended by 
among weeds and briers, and half the necessary familiarity of a con- 
disclosed the only objects whfch tracted circle, and that inferior fe- 
could render that cemetery interyknunales frequently excite emotions of 
ing. One melancholy ycw-lfeef^^enderness, which in a metropolis 
spreading wide its straggling branch- would never have been thought of. 
es over the tombs of its former Here the evil genius of Hartpolc was 
lords, and the nave of an aucient awake. 


chapel, its own hollow trunk pro- 
claiming that it could not long sur- 
vive, seemed to await in solemn 
augury the honour of expiring with 
the last scion of its hereditary chief- 
tains. 

Hartpole’s fortune ori the death 
of his father was not large ; but its 
increase would be great and certain, 
and this rendered his adoption of 
any money- making profession unne- 
cessary. He accordingly purchased 
a commission in the army, and com- 
menced his < ntre into military life 
and general society with all the ad- 
vantages of birth, property, manners, 
and character. The adventure which 
clouded all his future life began 
soon. 

While quartered with his regiment 
at Galway in Ireland, hie gun, on 
a shooting party, burst in his hand, 
which was so shattered, that it was 
long before his surgeon could decide 
that amputation might be dispensed 
with. During his protracted indis- 
position, he was confined to his 
chamber at a small inn, such as Ire- 
land then exhibited iu provincial 
towns. The host, whose name was 
Sleven, had two daughters, who both 
assisted in the business. The elder, 
Honor, had long been celebrated an 
a rough wit, the cleverest of all her 
female contemporaries ; and the Bar, 
on circuits, frequented her father’s 
house, for the amusement of her 
repartees. Besides entertaining the 
Bar, she occasionally amused the 
Judges also) and Lord Velverton, 
She Chief Baron, who admired wit 
in any body, was Honor’s greatest 
partisan. 

Mary, the younger sister, was of a 
different appearance and habits. She 
was as mild and unassuming as from 
her occupation could be expected. 
Though destitute of any kind of ta- 
lent; She yet appeared as if some- 
thing better bom than Honor, and" 
her attention to the guests was at the 
earn* time assiduous, but properly 


Throughout his painful and harass- 
ing confinement, the more than assi- 
duous care of Mary Sleven could not 
escape the observation of the con- 
valescent. Mary was well-looking, 
he was not permitted to have socie- 
ty ; and thus being left alone with 
this young female for many weeks of 
pain and" solitude, and accustomed 
to the solicitude of woman, so exqui- 
site to man in every state of suffer- 
ing, Hartpoic discovered that a feel- 
ing of gratitude of the highest order 
had sunk deeper than he wished 
within his bosom. He could not but 
perceive, indeed, that the girl actual- 
ly loved him, and his vanity of course 
was alive to the disclosure; but his 
honourable principles prevented him 
from taking any advantage *>f that 
weakness, which she could not con- 
ceal, and to which he could not be 
blind. 

Meanwhile the keen masculine un- 
derstanding of Honor soon percehed 
the game which it would he in her 
power to play, and conceived a pro- 
ject whereby to wind up liurtpole’s 
feelings to the pitch she wanted, and 
insensjbly lead his gratitude to love, 
and his love to matrimony. This was 
Honor's aim, but she overrated her 
own penetration, and deceived her- 
self as to Hartpole’s character. At 
length, awakened from his \ is ion of 
romantic gratitude, and beginning to 
open his eyes to the views of the two 
women, be felt ashamed of his faci- 
lity, and mustered up sufficient reso- 
lution to rescue himself from the toils 
they were spreading for his capture. 
He had never made any species of 
proposal to Mary, and she could not, 
with justice or honest hope, look to 
marriage with a person so greatly her 
superior* On his perfect recovery, 
he determined, by going over to Eng- 
land, to avoid all their machinations, 
and he also determined that his de- 
parture should be abrupt. 

The keen and rapid eye of the de- 
signing Honor, however, soon disco- 
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vered the secret of his thoughts, and 
guessing the extent of his resolution, 
she artfully impressed on hiin> under 
the affectation of concealing it, the 
ml ire attachment of her pining sister, 
but at the same time communicated 
Mary's resolution to be seen by him 
no more, “ since it would be useless 
further to distract her devoted heart, 
by cultivating society from which 
she must so soon be separated for 
ever.” 

Here Honor was again mistaken. 
"No melting looks, no female blan- 
dishments, now intervened to oppose 
his pride, or stagger his resolution, 
fit? had only to struggle with himself. 
And after a day and night of calm re- 
flection, he fully conquered the dan- 
gets of his high-flown prntitmle % and 
departed at daybreak from the inu, 
without, even desiring to see the 
love-lorn Maty. He had paid muni- 
ficently for the trouble lie had given ; 
written a letter of grateful thanks to 
Mary ; left her a considerable pre- 
sent. and set off to Dublin to take im - 
mediate shipping for England. Hart- 
pole now congratulated himself on 
Ids escape from the sarcasms of the 
world, the scorn of his family, and his 

own self-condemnation ; he had done 
nothing wrong, and he had once 
tnoie secured the rank iu society 
which he had been in danger of re- 
linquishing. Iu Dublin be slopped 
at the Marine Hotel, whence the pac- 
ket was to sail at midnight, aud con- 
sidered himself as already on the 
road to London, 

The time of embarkation had near- 
ly arrived, when a loud shriek issued 
from an adjoining chamber of the 
Hotel. Ever alive to any adventure, 
Hat tpole rushed into the room, and 
beheld — Mary Sieven ! She was, or 
affected to be, fainting, and was sup- 
ported by the artful Honor, who 
hung over her, apparently regardless 
of at! other objects, and bemoaning 
in low accents the miserable fate of 
her deserted sister. Bewildered by 
both the nature and suddenness of 
this rencontre, llartpole acknowled- 
ged afterwards, that, for the moment, 
he nearly lost his sight, nay, almost 
his reason. But lie soon saw through 
the scheme, and mustered up sum* 
cient courage to withdraw without 
explanation. He was in fact outside 
the door of the Hotel, the boat be- 
ing ready to receive him, when a se- 
cond and more violent shriek was 


heard from the room he had just 
quitted, accompanied by exclama- 
tions of w She's gone, she's gone ! '* 
Hartpole's presence of mind entirely 
forsook him. He retraced his steps ; 
and found Mary lying, as it should 
seem, quite miseless/rn^the arms of 
Honor. His evil genius profited by 
the advantage, and he assisted to re- 
store her. Gradually her eyes open- 
ed. She regarded George wildly but 
intently, and having caught his eye, 
closed her’s again, a languid, and, as 
it were, involuntary, pressure of the 
hand, conveying to him her sensa- 
tions. As she slowly recovered, the 
scene became more interesting * A 
medical man being (by preconcert) 
at hand, he ordered her restorative 
cordials. Madeira alone could at 
that moment be procured. She put 
the glass to her mouth, sipped, look- 
ed tenderly at Hartpole, and offered 
it to him. He? sipped also, the patient 
smiled, the Doctor took a glass ; 
Hartpole pledged him ; glass follow- 
ed glass, until he was bewildered. 
The artful Honor soon substituted 
another bottle; it was Hartpole's 
first wine after his accident, and it 
quickly mounted to his brain. Thus 
did an hour flit away. In the mean- 
time the packet had sailed. Another 
person also affected to have lost his 
passage while occupied about the 
patient, and this turned out to be a 
Roman Catholic priest. Refresh- 
ments were ordered ; the doctor and 
the priest were pressed to partake of 
the fare ; the Madeira was replenish- 
ed ; the moments flew ; the young 
man's brain was inflamed; and when 
the morning sun arose, it arose not on 
the happy George, but on the happy 
Mary, the wedded wife of Hartpole. 

Strange as this rapidity of proceed- 
ing may seem to English apprehen- 
sions, it was by no means without 
precedents in Irish country life. The 
facility of marriage, when a Popish 
priest was always at hand, generally, 
indeed, a guest at every rough festi- 
vity of the common people, the for- 
mality of licenses or banns little un- 
derstood and still less cared for, and 
the spirit of frolic always upper- 
most, many a marriage was the work 
of an evening's dance, seconded by a 
due quantity of intoxication. Ab- 
duction was equally the habit where 
the gentleman’s Inclinations were 
more to be consulted than the lady's; 
and the rich farmer who had an only 
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daughter, must bar hU door much 
more carefully to keep out a banditti 
of tome, than of housebreakers. A 
doaen of young rustics, well mount- 
ed, made an assault at midnight, car- 
ried off the lady behind one of them, 
and thirty or forty miles off, in the 
heart of a bog or a mountain, had a 
priest ready, who married the par- 
ties at once* and thenceforth they 
were beyond the reach of parental 
prohibition. This was one of the re- 
lics .of the Celtic barbarism which 
once overspread ail Europe, and 
which exists in all the half savage 
countries of the North to this day. 
But in Ireland it often excited a des- 
perate retribution, and is now among 
the offences which bring down the 
heaviest rengean ce of the law. 

Hartpole’a feelings, when he awoke 
and found himself completely duped, 
were indescribable. But be had not 
strength of mind sufficient to resist 
the entreaties, arguments, and, above 
all, the consciousness of his own fol- 
ly, which assailed him ; be submitted 
to his own act, gave up the idea of 
Bight, and returned with the tri- 
umphant sisters. But the policy of 
the whole affair was as unfortunate 
as It was criminal. None of his fa- 
mily would ever visit llartpole’s 
wife, and he sank dispirited and dis- 
graced. After two years* struggle, 
however, between bis feelings for 
her, and his aspirations after a more 
honourable station in society, the 
conspiracy which had effected his 
ruin being by chance discovered, a 
revulsion followed, the conflict in 
his breast became keener, and at 
length his pride and resolution pre- 
vailing, he determined, after provi- 
ding amply for hie wife, to apply to 
that statute which declares null and 
▼old ail marriages between a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic, eo- 
ksmised ordy by a Popish priest. 
But he unluckily still lingered as to 
the execution of his resolve. The 
slaters could not deny that he had 
been inveigled; and Mary had alrea- 
dy made up her mind, should he 
stead firm, to accept of a liberal pro- 
vision, and submit to the legal sen- 
tence, which, indeed, could not be 
mhtei 

But this the coarse and vulgar 
mind of fftiier refused She irrita- 
ted her mum almost to madness : la 
this Mate her characteristic mildness 
forsook hear; 4* became jealous of 


ail women, and daily lavished abuse 
on the passive and wretched Hart- 
pole. “ One morning/* save Sir Jo- 
nah, “in Dublin, where they were 
residing, he came to my house in a 
state of trembling perturbation. He 
shewed me a wound on his hand, 
and another slight one from a knife, 
indented on his breastbone. Mary, 
he said, bad, in a paroxysm of rage, 
attempted to stab him while sitting 
at breakfast; he had, with difficulty, 
wrested the knife from her grasp, 
and left the house, with a determina- 
tion never to return to it. He could, 
in fact, no longer feel soft in her so- 
ciety, and therefore he immediately 
repaired to Edinburgh, where his 
regiment was quartered. The suit 
for a decree of nullity was Imme- 
diately commenced, but no effective 
proceedings were ever taken, owing 
to events still more unfortunate to 
poor Hartpole. He was still in deli- 
cate health. On his return from 
Scotland he repaired to Clifton, to 
drink the waters, for a severe cold, 
which required medical advice and 
a balmy atmosphere. 

At Clifton, my friend made the ac- 
quaintance of a lady and gentleman, 
iu whose only daughter were com- 
bined all the attractive qualities of 
youth, loveliness, and amiability. 
Their possessor moved in a sphere 
calculated to gratify hi* pride; and 
those who saw and knew the object 
of George s new attachment, could 
feel no surprise at the vehemence of 
his passion. The unfortunate young 
man, however, sorely felt that his 
situation under those circumstances 
was even more painful than on the 
former occasion. Loving one woman 
to adoration, and yet the acknow- 
ledged husband of another, it is not 
easy to conceive a state more dis- 
tracting to a man of honour. He 
required of my friendship to advise 
him. All 1 could properly advise 
him to, was what 1 knew he would 
not comply with; namely, to come 
over to Ireland, and endeavour to 
conquer the influence of his passion, 
or, at least, take no decisive step in 
divulging it, till the law bad pro- 
nounced ite sentence on his existing 
connexion.” Sir Jonah proceeds to 
detail the embarrassments of Ida 
friend in getting rid of the marriage, 
which had been so adroitly fastened 
upon him, and his own embarrass- 
ment in ending on the father of tko 
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lady, Colonel Cook Otway, for the 
purpose of explaining the affair. Ho 
plainly enough told the Colonel that 
the marriage existed, and that no 
sentence had yet been pronounced 
to nullify it, though in point of 
law it had no existence whatever. 
But the Colonel was a philosopher, 
whom nothing could surprise. “ Ha- 
ving heard me throughout, with the 
greatest complacency, he took me by 
the hand, * My dear sir,’ said he, with 
a smile which at first surprised me, 

* L am happy to tell you that 1 was 
fully apprized before I returned to 
Ireland, of every circumstance you 
have related to me as to that woman, 
and had taken the opinions of seve- 
ral eminent practitioners on the 
point, each of whom gave, without 
any hesitation, the same opinion 
exactly which you have done. My 
mind w as therefore easy ou the sub- 
ject before 1 left England, and 1 do 
not consider the circumstance any 
impediment to the present negotia- 
tion. 1 It is not easy to describe the 
relief this afforded me, though at the 
same time, 1 must own, J w as aston- 
ished at this nonchalance. We parted 
in excellent humour with each other, 
the negotiation went on. Miss Steven 
was no more regarded, the terms 
were agreed on, and the settlements 
proposed.” 

Then follows a trait of the well- 
known Dr Duiguenan, who made 
himself so conspicuous in the early 
debates on the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion, as the antagonist of Grattan. 
As it was necessary to apply for a 
license to the Prerogative Court, for 
the marriage, in the city of Dublin, 
Hartpole and his uncle, one* of the 
Stratfords, attended upon the Doctor, 
who was Judge, of the Court. On 
their arrival in Ids presence, (he 
never pretended to know any body 
in Court,) he asked, “ Who those 
people were?” and upon being In- 
formed, proceeded to enquire “ what 
business brought them there.*’ The 
Hon. Benjamin Stratford replied, 
44 That he wanted a marriage license 
for his nephew George Hartpole, 
Esq. of Shrewd Castle, and Miss 
Maria Otway, of Castle Otway, 
County Tipperary.” He had scarce- 
ly altered the words, when the Dec- 
t»r, rising, with the utmost vehe- 
mence roared out, « George Hart* 
pete, George Hartpele 1 Is that the 
m*eai who ha# another wife living ?* 


George, struck motionless, shrunk 
Within himself. But Benjamin, not 
being so easily frightened, said some- 
thing equally warm ; whereupon the 
Doctor, without further ceremony, 
rushed at him, seized him by the 
collar, and cried, *Do you want me 
to countenance bigamy, you vil- 
lains ?” At the same time roaring 
to his crier and servants, to " turn 
the fellows out,” which order, if not 
literally, was virtually performed, 
and the petitioners congratulated 
themselves on their fortunate escape 
from so outrageous a Judge of Pre- 
rogative. The fact was, a suit in 
nullity had been actually com- 
menced in the Court; but its merits 
never having been stated, the Judge 
only knew Hartpole as a married 
man ; and it certainly could not ap- 

S ear very correct of the Honourable 
lenjamin to apply to the same Judge 
who was to try the validity of the 
first marriage, to grant his license for 
a second, while the question remain- 
ed undecided. On Hartpole’s mind 
the circumstance made an indelible 
impression, and he never afterwards 
took any further proceedings in the 
cause. 

The career of this luckless young 
man was now hastening to a close. His 
new wife seemsto have been as child- 
ish as she was pretty. She could not 
live without her mother ; family quar- 
rels thickened ; Hartpole found that 
he had saddled himself with two fa- 
milies instead of one; the result 
was, within a few months, a srpma* 
tnm f with complahits of jealousy on 
the gentleman’s side, of coquetry on 
the wife’s, and on both of total un- 
suitableness. Another cause arose 
in the shape of his own feeble health, 
he was sinking into a consumption, 
and he shortly embarked for Portu- 
gal, once the customary expedient 
of medical men when nothing could 
be done for their patients, but to 
consign them to death by a sailing 
order to the South. Even there an- 
other vexation befell him. On his 
marriage he had given his commis- 
sion to a brother of his wife. But 
on his separation, be resumed the 
profession, and purchased into a re- 
giment raised fey his unde, the late 
Lord Aldborough. After he had 
been a short time in Lisbon, some 

to his aisdrthat he hnJbeen deads 
fortnight. The Aldborough spfritr 
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waa*3way« the tame, and his Lord- 
ship, without further enquiry, sold 
the com mission ; and the statement, 
of course, got into the newspapers, 
with the mention that he had died of 
a consumption, and giving the name 
of his successor in the regiment. 
Hartpole was actually reacquiriug 
health at Lisbon, when taking up, 
one day, an English paper, his eye 
alighted upon the paragraph. u His 
valet,” says Sir Jonah, coarsely 
described to me the instantaneous 
effect of this paragraph upon his 
mind. It seemed to proclaim his 
fate by anticipation; he totally re- 
lapsed. 1 firmly believe it was his 
death-blow. 

“ After lingering several months 
longer he returned to England, and 
I received a letter requesting me to 
meet him without delay at Bristol, 
and stating that he had made his 
will. I immediately undertook tbe 
journey. I found him emaciated to 
tbe last degree, and rapidly sinking 
into the grave. He had however 
declined but little in appetite, when 
the disorder fixed in his throat, and 
he ceased to have the power of eat- 
ing; he now entirely gave himself 
up as a person who 'must die of 
hunger. This melancholy scene al- 
most distracted me. Hartpole him- 
self, though reduced to such a state, 
was really the most cheerful of the 
party, evincing a degree of resigna- 
tion at once heroic and touching. On 
the morning of his death he sent for 
me to rise and come to him. I found 
him in an agony of hunger ; perspira- 
tion in large drops rolling down his 
face. 1 cannot describe my emotion. 
He walked about the room and spoke 
to me earnestly on many subjects, on 
some of which 1 have been, and ever 
shall be, totally silent. At length he 
called me to the window, * Barring- 
ton/ said he, * you see at a distance 
a very green field; well, it is my 
dying request that 1 may be buried 
there to morrow evening ! * He spoke 
so calmly and strongly that 1 felt 
much surprised. He observed this, 
and Sttld * It is true 9 Iam in the agonies 
of death* I now called in his ser- 
vant and the doctor; the invalid sat 
down upon the bed ; when he caught 
my hand I shuddered, for it was 
burning hot, and every nerve seem- 
ed to he In spasmodic action. He 
pressed it with great fervour, and 
murmured, 4 My mend j ’ those w ere 


the last words I heard Mm utter ; I 
looked In his face, Mb eyes were 
glazed ; he laid his head on the pil- 
low and expired ! This awful scene, 
so perfectly new, overpowered me, 
and for a few minutes I was insen- 
sible. 1 disobeyed liartpole’s in- 
junctions respecting his funeral, for 
1 had his body enclosed in a leaden 
coffin and sent to Threwl Castle. 

“ On the reading of the will, his 
first bequest was * to his friend Bar- 
rington six thousand pounds/ to- 
gether with the reversion of his 
landed estates and collieries by 
moieties on the death of liis sisters 
w ithout children. His uncles w ould 
not act as executors, considered me 
as an interloper, and commenced a 
suit to annul the will, as prepared 
under undue influence. Fortunately 
for my reputation 1 had never known, 
nor even seen, the persons who pre- 
pared it. I was in another kingdom 
at the time, and had not seen Hart- 
pole for many months before its exe- 
cution. His sister was with him, 
not I. I was utterly unacquainted 
with the will and its contents. 1 
frot a decree without delay. The 
family of Stratford, who preferred 
law' to all other species of fmstum , 
appealed. My decree was confirmed, 
and they were burdened with the 
whole costs, and in effect paid me 
L.COOO, on an amicable arrangement. 
My reversion yielded me nothing, 
for 1 fancy the sifter* have since 
had between them twenty children 
to inherit it I had looked tonothiug 
from iny friend beyond a mourning 
ring. He left numerous other be- 
quests, with a considerable one to 
Mary Sloven, whoso fate 1 never 
heard. Maria Otway, within twp 
years after Hartpoie’a decease, mar- 
ried the member for the county, 
but at the age of twenty-three Blie 
died in child-birth. There was 
something of strange augury con- 
nected with all that had belonged to 
Hartpole ; it was said that after his 
relict’s death, a prediction of that 
event was found, written by herself 
six months before, atati xfimHu* exact 
ti m e of her departure/' _ 

Memoirs of eminent mejfare nmwF 
the most delightful of all Studies, ana 
the most interesting portion of those 
memoirs frequently is found in the 
contrast of their early and their ma- 
tured career. Chatham or William 
Pitt in boyhood, would be scarcely 
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a less interesting speculation than 
either when they had risen to the full 
possession of ]power. Sir Jonah's first 
knowledge of the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderry aud the Duke of Wellington 
is not a delineation of those qualities 
which afterwards raised them to 
fame, but it is curious, as a view of 
them both under a very early aspect 
of their history : — “ My personal ac- 
quaintance with the Duke of Wel- 
lington originated accidentally, soon 
after 1 commenced public life. In 
17 DO, when 1 was in high repute, 
most prosperous at the bar, living in 
the first ranks of society, a favourite 
at Court, and designated as a candi- 
date for the first offices of my pro- 
fession, l occasionally gave large 
splendid dinners, according to tne 
habit adopted in those times by per- 
sons circumstanced as myself. At 
one of those parties. Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, Sir John Darnell, Lord de 
Blaquiere, Lords Landaif, Ditton, 
Yelvertou, the Speaker, &c., in all up- 
wax da of twenty noblemen and com- 
moners, did me the honour of par-* 
taking my fare, to assist in preparing 
which, Lord Clonmel! sent me his 
two grand cooks. A most cheerful 
paity was predicted. The House 
had sat late, and etiquette never 
permitted us to go to dinner (where 
the Speaker was a guest) until his 
arrival, unless he had specially de- 
sired us to do so. 

“ The Speaker did not join us till 
nine o'clock, w hen Sir John Parnell 
brought with him, and intioduced to 
me. Captain Wellesley and Mr Stew- 
art, two young members, who having 
remained in the House, he bad in- 
sisted on tlieir coming with him to 
my dinner; where he told them good 
cheer and a hearty welcome would 
be found, and in this he was not mis- 
taken. Captain Arthur Wellesley 
had, in 1700, been returned to Par- 
liament for Trim, county Meath, a 
borough under the patronage of bis 
brother, the Earl of Mornington. 
He was then ruddy-faced, aud juve- 
nile in appearance, and rather popu- 
lar ainoD$? the young men of his age 
lie occasionally spoke 
m Parliament, but evinced no pro- 
mise of that unparalleled celebrity 
and splendour which be has since 
reached, and to which intrepidity 
and decision, good luck and great 
military science, have justly contri- 


buted to elevate him. Mr Stewart 
(Lord Castlereagh) Was the son of 
a country gentleman, generally ac- 
counted a very clever man, iu the 
north of Ireland. He had been a 
professed and not very moderate 
patriot ; and at one time carried his 
ideas of opposition exceedingly far; 
becoming a leading member of the 
Reform and Liberal Societies. He 
began his career in the House by a 
motion for a Committee to enquire 
into the Representation of the Peo- 
ple, with the ulterior object of a 
Reform in Parliament. He made a 
good speech, and had a majority in 
the House, which he certainly did 
not expect, and 1 atn sure did not 
trish for . He was unequal and un-> 
willing to press the point to fuither 
trial. The matter cooled in a few 
days, and after the next division 
was deserted entirely. Mr Stewart, 
however, after that speech, was con- 
sidered as a very clever young man, 
and in all points well taught and 
tutored by his father, whose mar- 
riage with the Marquis of Camden's 
sister was the remote cause of all 
his future successes: — How sadly 
terminated ! 

“ At the period to which I allude, I 
feel confident that nobody could have 
predicted, that one of those young 
gentlemen would become the most 
celebrated General of his era, and 
the other the Minister of England. 
However, it is observable, that to 
the personal intimacy of those two 
individuals they owed their eleva- 
tion. Sir Arthur Wellesley never 
would have bad the chief command 
in Spain, but for the ministerial aid 
of Lord Castlereagh; as Lord Cas- 
tlereagh could never have stood his 
ground as a Minister, but for Lord 
Wellington's successes. At my house 
the evening passed amid that glow 
of well-bred, witty, and cordial con- 
viviality, which was then peculiar to 
high society in Ireland* 

Many years subsequently to this 
dinner party, after Sir Arthur had 
returned from India, I one day met 
Lord Castlereagh in the Strand, and 
a gentleman with him* His Lord- 
ship stopped me, at which 1 was ra- 
ther surprised, as we had not met 
for some time. He spoke very kind- 
ly, smiled, and asked if I had for- 
gotten my old friend ? It was Sir 
Arthur Wellesley whom I now dis- 
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covered to be bis companion ; but 
looking so sallow and wan, and with 
every mark of wbat is called a worn- 
out man, that 1 was truly concerned 
at his appearance. But he soon re- 
covered his health and looks, and 
went, as the Duke of Richmond’s 
secretary, to Irelaud ,* where he was 
in all material traits still Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. But it was Sir Arthur im- 
proved. He had not forgotten his 
mends, nor did he forget himself. 
He told me he had accepted the of- 
fice of Secretary only on the terms 
that it should not interfere with his 
military pursuits. He was soon sent 
as second in command with Lord 
C&thc&rt to Copenhagen. On Sir 
Arthur’s return he recommenced his 
duty of Secretary, and during his 
residence in this capacity, I never 
heard a complaint against any part 
of his conduct as either a private or 
a public man. A few days before 
his departure for Spain, 1 requested 
him and Lord Manuel's to spend a 
day with me. The company was not 
large, but some of his military friends 
were of the party. Sir Charles AsgilJ, 
the present General Meyriek, Ac. 
Ac. I never saw him more cheerful 
or happy. The bombardment of 
Copenhagen being by chance started 
as a topic, 1 did not join in its praise ; 
but, on the other hand, muttered that 
I never did nor should approve of 
it* * What, Barrington * said Sir 
Arthur, 1 what do you mean to say Y * 
4 1 say,’ replied I, * that it was the 
very best devised, the very best exe- 
cuted, and the most just and neces- 
sary robbery and murder now on re- 
cord.’ He laughed, and we soon 
adjourned to the drawing-rooms, 
where Lady Barringiou had a ball 
and supper, as a Jinhh for the de- 
parting hero. 

“In 1815, having been shut up in 
Paris during the siege, I went out to 
Neuiily, to pay a visit to the Duke 
before our troops got into the city. 
I bad not seen bun since the day 
above mentioned, and be had inter- 
mediately much changed in his ap- 
pearance, though seeming just as 
friendly, I had now known his Grace 
when Captain Wellesley,— Sir Ar- 
ttatr WeliMey,— Secretary Welles- 
ley,— and Duke of Wellington. In 
the first stage of this career I was, at 
a public man, more than his equal ,* 
bailie last nobody it so mueb at hit 


equal* However, it it a fine reflec- 
tion for the contemporaries of great 
people, that * it will be all the same 
a hundred years hence.’ ” 

Among the surprising tilings of 
Ireland nothing is more surprising 
than the total literary unproductive- 
ness of her priesthood. That about 
two thousand men, unencumbered 
by any of the cares of domestic life, 
possessing abundant leisure, and en- 
joying iucotnes in some instances 
large, and in all adequate, should not 
have produced, even within the last 
fifty years of public stimulants of all 
kinds, a single readable volume, 
scarcely a single fine, on any subject 
whatever, is among the unaccount- 
able things which must be left to the 
panegyrist of Popery to praise. The 
polemics of Dr Doyle, under his 
mask of J. K. L., are certainly in 
print, and have been read, and are, 
so far, an exception. But while their 
sole merit is that of ignoraut asser- 
tion, and their sole interest that 
which inay be derived from contrast- 
ing the. meek Jesuitry of the ac- 
knowledged pamphlet with the inso- 
lent menace of the anonymous one, 
Dr Doyle forma no kind of excep- 
tion to the general law of oblivion 
impressed on the whole intellectual 
produce of the Popish priesthood of 
Ireland. Yet individually there must 
be some of intelligence among so 
many; and some of the native hu- 
mour is still to be found iu their 
stories. O’Leary the Friar is still 
on record in Ireland as the leading 
humourist of bis tribe; and his oc- 
casional intercourse with the higher 
ranks gave him opportunities of ex- 
panding at once his experience and 
his fame. One of his best stories 
was the “ Bear of Boulogne.” 

Coming from St Omer, he stopped 
at Boulogne sur Mer to visit a bro- 
ther priest. There he heard of a 
great curiosity which all the people 
were running to see— a curious bear 
which some fishermen had taken at 
sea oil a wreck. It exhibited some 
strange degree of u ndemanding, and 
evidently uttered articulate sounds, 
which the French, who find a name 
for every thing, called patois twain , 
but which they acknowledged that 
nobody could understand. O’Leary 
gave his six sous to see the wonder, 
which was shown at the port by can* 
dieiigbt, and was a very odd kind of 
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animal, no doubt. The bear had been 
taught a hundred tricks, all per* 
formed at the word of command. It 
was late in the evening when O’Lea- 
ry saw him, and the bear seemed 
sulky ; the keeper, however, with a 
short spike at the end of a pole, made 
him move about pretty briskly. He 
marked on sand what o’clock it was 
with his paw ; distinguished between 
his male and female spectators, and, 
in short, greatly diverted the priest. 
The bear at length grew tired; the 
keeper hit him with his pole; he 
stirred a little, but continued quite 
sullen; his master coaxed him — no, he 
would not work. At length the brute 
of a keeper gave him two or three 
sharp hits with the goad, w hen lie 
roared out tremendously, and rising 
on his hind legs, cursed his tormentor 
in very good Irish. O’Leary went im- 
mediately to the mayor, whom he in- 
formed that the fishermen had sewed 
up a poor Irishman in a bear’s skin, and 
wore shewing him for six sous. The 
civic dignitary, who had himself seen 
the bear, and probably felt the honour 
of his perspicacity involved, would 
not believe the statement. At last 
O'Leary prevailed on him to accom- 
pany him to the room. On their ar- 
rival the hear was still on duty, and 
O’Leary stepping up to him, asked 
in Irish " How he did r ” The brute 
answered, Pretty well, I tbauk 
you/' The Frenchmen were astonish- 
ed to hear how plainly he spoke, but 
tin* mayor ordered him to be ripped 
up; and after some opposition, and 
a good deal of difficulty, Pat stepped 
foi th, stark naked I out of the bear- 
skin wherein he had been for four- 
teen or fifteen days most cleverly 
stitched. The women, of course, had 
taken to flight in the first instance ; 
the men stood astonished ; and the 
mayor ordered the keepers to be put 
in jail, unless they satisfied the bear ; 
which was presently done. The bear 
afterwards told O'Leary that he was 
very well fed, and did not care much 
about the doth mo, only that they 
worked him too hard. % Tbe fisher- 
men had found him at sea upon a 
hencoop, which had saved him from 
going to the bottom with a ship in 
which lie had a little venture of dry 
codfish from Dtmg&rvan, and was 
bound from Waterford to Bilboa. 
He could not speak a word of any 
language but Irish* and had never 


been at sea before. The fishermen 
had brought him in, fed him well, 
and repaid themselves by shewing 
him as a curiosity. 

The Irish have an exuberance of 
poetry in those matters which are 
serious enough with the dealings of 
any other natiou, politics, property, 
and religion. But they seldom, at 
least while they remain within the 
four corners of the land, think of 
writing. However, the Battle of 
Waterloo* which overthrew so many 
heroes, kindled one into the sub- 
lime. 

“ An Irish major, in 1815, printed 
and published in Paris, a full and 
true hexameter account of the great 
Battle of Waterloo, with his own 
portrait in the front, and the Duke 
of Wellington’s in the rear ; a work 
entitled to exceed, in iugenuity, all 
the works of the poets and poetas- 
ters of the generation. The printed 
list of subscriber, comprehended 
the names of every emperor, king, 
prince, general, minister, nobleman, 
&c., Russian, Prussian, Austrian, 
Don Cossack, &c., in existence. 
And, as he thought, very truly, that 
a book so garnished, must be worth 
vastly more than any other poem of 
the same dimensions, he stated that 
* ik few o*/*ie* might fctill be had at two 
(Htmeas each/ He succeeded admi- 
rably, and got more money at Paris 
than any of the army did at Water- 
loo. His introduction of the Duke 
in battle, was well worth the money, 
lie de«cril>ed his Grace as Mars on 
horseback, charging fiercely over 
every thing in his headlong course 
— friends and foes having no chance 
of remaining perpendicular, if they 
stood in his way ; his horse’s hoofs 
striking fire, even out of the regi- 
mental buttons of the bodies which 
lie galloped over; while swords, 
muskets, bayonets, helmets, spear?, 
and euirasses, pounded down by his 
trampling steed, formed, as it were, 
a high-road, on which his Grace 
seemed to fly, in his endeavours to 
catch Bonaparte. Yet the Major’s 
idea of making the Duke of Welling- 
ton Mars, was a much better one 
than that of making him Achilles* as 
the ladies have done at Hyde Park 
Comer. Paris found out the weak 

£ nt of Achilles, and finished Wm. 

t Mars is immortal, and though 

Pi«we<l knocked bm 
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his carcase nor his character is a jot 
the worse. 

The Irish recollections of Curran, 
are innumerable ; yet the following 
** recollection 5 * has had but little of 
its fame. A Mr Thomas, a Protestant 
clcigy man, whose snbntjmtmhiH own 
neighbourhood was “ Long Tho- 
mas’* — he being nearly six teet and 
a half high — invited Curran and 
Burlington to spend a day, and sleep 
at hi» house, mi their return from 
the assizes of Carloiv. “ He,” says 
Sir Jonah, “ accepted the invitation 
with pleasuie, as lie was an old 
college companion of mine, ami a 
joyous good-natured hospitable di- 
vine as any in the county. The 
Rev. Jack Bead, with sevi ral other 
good-humoured neighbours, was 
invited to meet us, and be treated 
with the wit and pleasantly of the 
celebrated Cui ran, who was ex- 
tremely fond of this class of sociery. 
We all armed in due time. Dinner 
was appointed for fi\e as 

Curran always stipulated < i\ henei er 
he could make so Iree ) for the punc- 
tuality ot the diuuiT-beii to a single 
minute. The very beat cheer was 
provided by our host At the pro- 
per time, the dishes lay basking be- 
fore the lire, in readiness to receive 
their several provisions, all smoking 
for the counsellor, tScc. The clock 
had that very noon been regulated 
by the sun-dial. Its hammer melo- 
diously somided.An , and announced 
the happy signal for the banquet. 
All the guests assembled in the di- 
ning-room. T.aeh having now deci- 
ded on hin chair, and turned down his 
plate, according to a fashion of rus- 
tic days gone by, in order to be as 
near as possible to Counsellor Cur- 
ran, proceeded, in the moment's 
pause, to whet his knife against the 
edge of liis neighbour’s, to giie it a 
due keenness for the most tempting 
hide of the luscious sirloin, which, 
by anticipation, smoked upon its 
pewter dish. Veal, mutton, turkey, 
ham, duck, and partridge, all piping 
hot, were ready to leap into their 
respective dishes, and take a warm 
hath each in its proper gravy. The 
cork-sciew was busily' employed — 
the decanters ornamented the four 
corners of the w ell-dressed table ; 
and the punch, jugged, and bubbling 
hot upon the hearthstone, perfumed 
the whole room with its aromatic 


odour. Every thing bespoke a most 
joyous banquet. But, meanwhile, 
where was the great object of the 
feast ? The fifth hour had long elap- 
sed, and impatience became visible 
in every countenance. The first 
half-hour sui prised the company, 
the next quarter ttdohtsh , */,— .the 
last ut'trthnL The clock, by ,w.i 
solemn notes, now set the whole 
party Mirinihitig. Day had departed 
—twilight was rapidfy following iis 
example, yet no tidings of Cm ran ! 
Punctuality at dinnei was a portion 
of his very nature. There aie not 
more days in a leap year than weie 
different conjectuies broached as to 
the cause ot my friend's non -ap- 
peal ance. The people about the 
house were now >eut out on the 
different roads to reromioitie. lie 
had been seen, certainly, in the 
neighbourhood at lour o’clock, but 
/nr./ ’ Every now and lion 

a messenger returned, with the 
tidings, that ‘ an old man had seen a 

/lr.r t as lit* Willy bcHCWfi, 

walking veiy quick, on the loud to 
( ailow/ Another tepoited, 
a woman driving home her cow, 
had met one of the rouuvdloi s 
goimr leisurely towards Atby, and 
looking 1 1 1 u nit h/nrftoh. Vuo: 1 m r 
woman, more explicit, who was 
baiuid.’g home tuif from the be.:, 
declared, heloie tin* Viruin and mi 
saints, * that she saw a i i tt ic v man 
in black, tviih a stick in b;-* hand, 
going toward^ the tiiveij ilinu.v/ 
Another, who went frutheryi t, aton- 
ed, that ‘as she was* sitting at lor 
own cabin doot, feeding the » ! t J<L #,■, 
she positively saw a black gentle- 
man going down tt# the liter, ami 
soon aftei wards heaid a great splash 
of water, whereupon site went, hut 
font, to in r son, Ned Coyle, to send 
him to see if the gentleman was in 
the water, but that Ned Raid, sure 
enough nothing natn/nf would be 
going at that time of dusk to the 
place where poor Armstrong's cm pso 
lay the night he was numbered. And 
he’d see all the gentlemen of the 
county to the? d— 1 (Heavens Idem 
them ! ) before he’d go to tnat same 
place till morning early/ 

“The faithful clock now announced 
v/<, aud the matter became too se- 
rious for jesting; theie 4 could be 
no doubt,’ that Curran had met his 
catastrophe. I was greatly shocked ; 
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our only conjectures now being, not 
whit her 9 but fnnr, he had lost bis life. 
As he was known every day to wash 
himself all over with a sponge and 
water, I conjectured, as most pro- 
bable, that, in lieu of his usual ablu- 
tion, lie had gone to the Barrow to 
bathe before dinner, and bad thus 
unfortunately peiished. All agreed 
iu my hypothesis, and hooks and a 
draw-net were Rent for immediately 
to Carlow to scour the river for his 
body. Nobody, whatever might be 
their feelings* smJ a word about din- 
ner. The beef, mutton, and veal, as 
if in grief, had either dissolved into 
looth, or dropped piecemeal fiom 
the spit; the poultry fell from their 
sti mgs, the rook had forgotten her 
c llling, and gone oil* to make enqui- 
ries ; the stable-lmy had left his hor- 
ses ; indeed all the domestics, with 
one accord, bad dispersed with Ian- 
tirristo search for Counsellor Cur- 
tail in the Barrow! The Irish civ 
was let loose, the neighbourhood 
bo.ui collected, and the good-natured 
parson, our host, literally wept like 
an infant. I never saw so much con- 
fusion at any dinner- table. Such of 
the gentlemen as were by nature 
gifted with keen appetites suffered 
all the toitures of hunger, of which, 
net ei thelos, they could not in hu- 
manity (omplnin But a stomachic 
sympathy was very perceptible in 
theii lamentations for the untimely 

trite of the "tea* orator. 

*■ It was at length suggested by our 
reverend host, *hat Ids great New- 
foundland dog, who was equally sa- 
gacious Of not mote so) with most 
of his parishioueis, was not unlikely, 
by diving in the river, to discover 
where the body lay, and thus direct 
the efforts of the nets and hookers 
from Carlow. This idea met with uni- 
versal approbation, and everybody 
took up Ids hat to go down to the ri- 
ver. Mary, a young damsel, the only 
domestic who remained in the house, 
was ordered to call ‘Diver.* But 
Diver did not obey the summons. 
Everywhere resounded ‘Diver, Di- 
ver/ in vain, New and multifarious 
conjectures now crossed the general 
mind; it was clear that Curran and 
Diver had absconded together. A 
gentleman in company now suggest- 
ed, that a friend of his having been 
drowned while bathing, Ids dog ne- 
ver left his clothes on the bank, till 


he had been found nearly dying of 
hunger. The conjecture, however, 
founded on this was but momentary. 
I knew that Curran both feared and 
hated big dogR; besides there bad 
been no previous ncijaainUnuie be- 
tween the parties. As one of the 
grounds of his hatred, he had once 
told me with infinite humour an ad- 
venture of his with a mastiff 1 . When 
a boy, he had heard somebody say, 
that any person, by throwing the 
skirts of his coat over his head, .stoop- 
ing low, and creeping along back- 
ward, might put the fiercest dog to 
flight, lie accordingly resolved to 
make the attempt with a miller’s dog 
who uouhf nem hi tin 1 ho*t\ toh hi n 
ore fun d , but soon found, to Ins sor- 
row, that he had a dog to deal with, 
who did not care which end of ahoy 
went foremost, if he could iret a good 
bite out of it. ‘ 1 pursued the in- 
structions,* said Curran, ‘and as I 
had no eyes but iu front, fancied that 
tiie mastiff' was in full retreat. But 
1 was confoundedly mistaken, for at 
the very moment I thought myself 
victorious, the enemy attacked me in 
the* rear, and having got a reasonable 
mouthful out of K was fully prepa- 
red to take another, before 1 was ie- 
scued. Actually, for a lime 1 thought 
that the beast had devoured my 
whole uufrt of ore nr/ . and that f 
should never go on a perpendicular 
again.’ 

“ Mary was now sent on a general 
search of the rooms for the Newfound- 
land doer, while sat pensive and 
starv inir in the parlour. We weic 
speedily alarmed by a loud shriek, 
immediately after which, Mary rush- 
ed tottering into the loom, just able 
to niticulate * Holy Virgin ! The 
Counsellor ?s dead, sure enough, ami 
MI die too, gentlemen. I’ll never ic- 
cover it.’ Vpon which she crossed 
herself full twenty times. We now 
all flocked round, and simultaneous- 
ly asked, how she knew that the 
Counsellor was dead. Cros*ing her- 
self again, 4 1 saw bis ghost, please 
your reverence,* said Mary to her 
master, ‘and a frightful ghost it was, 
just out of the river, straight fore- 
nent me!* ‘Where, where?* ex- 
claimed everybody, as if with one 
breath. ‘ In the double-bedded room, 
next his reverence’s/ stammered 
the terrified girl. We waited for 
no more to satisfy us cither that she 
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was mad, or that there were robbers 
in the house ; every one seized some- 
thing by way of weapon, one a po- 
ker, another a candlestic k, another a 
knife or fire-shovel, and up stairs we 
rushed. Only one could convenient- 
ly go abreast, and 1 was among the 
first who entered. The candles had 
beeu forgotten, but the? moon was 
rising; and we certainly saw, what, 
in the opinion of some* present, cor- 
roborated the statement of Mary. 
Two or three instantly drew back m 
horror; but others pressed behind. 
And lights being at length produced, 
an exhibition of the niost ludicrous 
kind presented itself. In a far cor- 
ner ot the room stood, ^nk nufo < /, as 
a ghost should be, John Philpot 
Curran, trembling as if in the ague, 
and scarcely able to utter a syllable 
in the combination of cold and ter- 
ror. Three or four paces in Iront 
lay Diver, stret< hing out his immense 
shaggy carcase, his lone paws exten- 
ded their full length, and his great 
head lyiiisr on them, with his no*»e 
pointed towards the ///m*r, true as the 
needle to the pole, iiis hind le<?s 
were gathered up like those of a wild 
beast ready to spring upon his prey. 
He took an angry notice of the lust of 
us that came near hun, growled, and 
seemed disposed to resent our in- 
trusion. But the moment his master 
appeared, his temper changed, he 
jumped up, licked the pai ‘•on's hand, 
cast a s< owling look at ( ‘unan, and 
a wistful one at his master, as unit h 
as to say, *1 hate done not duty, 
now do yours.* He looked, indeed, 
as if he waited only the word of com- 
mand, to seize the Counsellor. A 
blanket was now considerately 
thrown over Cut rati, by one oi the 
company, and he was put to bed 
witii hal f a dozen moie heaped upon 
him ; a tumbler ot hot punch was ad- 
vantageously adumdstut d, a second 
woiked wonders, the uatuial heat 
began to circulate, and he was in a 
little time enabled to r ise and tell us 
a story, which no hermit even telling 
his last beads could help laughing at. 

** The fact was, that a little while 
previous to dinner time, Curran, 
who had omitted his customary ab- 
lution in the morning, went to our 
allotted bedchamber to perform the 
ceremony, and, having stripped, had 
just begun to apply the sponge, when 
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Diver, strolling about his master’s 
premises to see that all was right, 
placed by chance his huge paw upou 
the door, which, not being fastened, 
flew open, and he entered uncere- 
moniously. Observing what he con- 
ceived to be an extraordinary and 
suspicious figure, he of course con- 
cluded that it was somebody with 
no v cry honest intentions, and slop- 
ped to reconnoitre. Curran, umit - 
customed to so strange a valet, re- 
treated, while Diver advanced, and 
very significantly shewed a design 
to seize him by tin* naked throat, 
which operation, as Diver's tusks 
were a full inch in length, would 
have been of a sufficiently alarming 
nature. He therefore crept as closo 
into the corner as he could, and had 
the equivocal satisfaction of seeing 
his adversary advance, and turn the 
meditated u* <"»>// into a complete 
i/ltit l‘Uu\ stretching out and main- 
taining his position with scarcely the 
slightest motion till the siege was 
raised. Cun an had been in hopes, 
that, vi hen Diver had satisfied his 
he would ictirc. and with 
this impiession spoke kindly to him, 
hut \vu» answered only by a grow I. 
If Curran repeated his hlandi-h- 
luont*, Divci -hewed only his long 
tusks; if he moved, the dog’s him’- 
legs were in motion. < hire or tw ee 
Cunau raised his hand; hut Diver 
considering thi* as a sort, of i lud- 
lenge, run* instantly, and w ith a lung 
gt o iv i looked r\|>ro{*-i\ ejv at ( lii- 
ran’.s u indpipc. Cuinin, therefore, 
Stood like u u "< ’#/, il no: mm h like u 

mat hie divinity. In truth, though 
somewhat less « mmdy, his featuies 
wue more 'dgiiilu urn than those ot 
the Apollo Bclvidere. Had the cir- 
cumstance occurred at Alliens in 
the days of Phidias, it is probable my 
fliend and Diver would have been at 
this day exhibited, in virgin nimble, 
at Flounce or the Vatican. How- 
ever, the peril was now over, and 
the anxiety along with it. We may 
suppose that the dinner 1 ad not 
been ko utterly dinsolvtd away, as 
to be incapable of furnishing out a 
gay supper; ami we may give lull 
credence to the narrator in saying, 
that this protracted day finished with 
one of the most amusing evenings 
that he had ever known/ 1 
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“ The best book about u« and 
our country” — said an American 
gentleman in our hearing — “ is 
Stuart's Three Years.” “ Do you 
say so,” asked we, “ because it 
eulogizes you and your country — or 
because it libels us and ouis?” Nor 
was there any rudeness in that ques- 
tion; for our Transatlantic friend 
must have known, that the volumes 
he had volunteered to praise are 
pervaded by a glaring spirit of 
hostility to our institutions of dis- 
content with the order of things 
subsisting among us, and of con- 
tempt for that bundle of prejudices 
and bigotries which old Christopher 
North bears on hw stooping shoul- 
ders, and loves to call by the namo 
of Patriotism. 

We arc mil going to review 
“ Three Years in North Vmerica.” 
Perhaps we ought to have done wo 
before now; but we wished not to 
impede its sale— and think it desi- 
rable that all holts of opinions should 
be tircuiiited in this country about 
the 1‘ idled Stales. We admire 
much in \merica, ami in the cha- 
racter of the Americans. Let ail 
men who have visited them, Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, speak out, that 
we may have a many-sided view of 
Jonathan and the New World. 

Our wonder is why Mr Smart li- 
mited his stay in North America to 
three veins. For it is, in his opinion, 
a countiy no tar superior, in all 
thingH, to Great Britain, that one 
would naturally have thought he 
would have there pitched his tent, 
and on that aa« led soil chosen a 
spot for his grave. The form of 
government in tar better than ours; 
education is far more widely diffu- 
sed ; religion far purer and higher; 
and far greater happiness, under ail 
such genial influences, enjoyed hy 
the free, cultivated, instructed, and 
pious people. 

lb Great Britain the profession 
of Christianity is very generally hy- 
pocritical ; in America it is sincere; 
while the Deists there are far more 
numerous and respectable than with 
us, and the disciples of Thomas Paine 
far more highly respected there, than 
are here those of Richard Cariile. 


Thus we are assured, “that the 
United States be mg free from any n- 
figiuub establishment, every one is not 
only tolerated in the exercise of the 
religion he believes, but is at full li- 
berty, without the fear, c crept in 
my Jew and peculiar casts, of 
hiH temporal concerns being at all 
affected by his religious profession 
(whatever it may be) to embrace 
those leligious doctrines which he 
conceit es, on due consideration, are 
true. It follows from this state of 
things, that there is much less hypo- 
crisy in this than in other countries. 
Those in this country, who volunta- 
rily go to a Protestant Church, ami 
who voluntarily pay for the ministra- 
tion of a Christian clergyman, may 
be generally (1 do not mean univer- 
sally) held to have made the neces- 
sary examination, aud to be. real 
believers of the doctrines of the 
< hristian religion ; whereas those 
from other countries, who have tra- 
velled in the United States, and who 
have put forth sneering ami i!l- 
iouuded statements on the subject 
td revivals, camp-meetings, \i\, are 
generally Christians professing that 
religion, merely because their pa- 
rent** did so, or because Christianity 
is the religion ui their country, and 
not because they ever investigated 
its tiutb.” Mr Stuart hnviug pro- 
nounced this high encomium ou the 
free-and-easy reiigiou of the United 
Staten, and this severe sentence on 
the misnamed Christianity so pre- 
valent in Britain, soon afterwards 
observes, “ this is not the place 
for attempting to prove or disptove 
the truth of the Christian it Jigion.” 
It eeitainly is not; and it m«y be 
even doubted, though itweie, if fie be 
the person best fitted in aii the wo ihl 
to perform either the one duty or 
the other. But declining to " soar 
to the height of that great m gum out,” 
he illustrates his v ievvs of the blessed 
effects of Christianity in the United 
States, by the humbler means of 
anecdote. “ Nothing,” says this en- 
lightened divine, “ is more astound- 
ing in the stage-coach intercourse udh 
the people oj this country, an tctll as in 
the bar-rooms where Iritetlltrs meet, 
than the freedom and apparent sin* 
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cerity of their remarks, and the per- 
fect feeling of equality with which 
the conversation is maintained, espe- 
cially on religious matters. I have 
heard the mostopposite creeds main- 
tained without any thing like acri- 
monious discussion or sarcastic re- 
mark, by persons m the sum* daw, 
professing themselves undisguiserily 
Calvinists, Episcopalians, Method- 
ists, and Unitarians. On one occa- 
sion, 1 recollect the father of a family 
unhesitatingly avow, in a consider- 
able party of people in his house, that 
he was a free-thiuker,aiid never went 
to church ; while at the same time 
his daughters, who were young 
women, had brought my wife for pe- 
rusal Cal vinisticai religious tracts, of 
which she understood them to ex- 
press their approval. It would per- 
haps be quite as well, if hypocrisy 
in religious matters were an unfa- 
shionable vice in other countries. 
Lord Byron iroubf hat c found, tf hr 
had in f n hi re, that it dm s not airay'- 
ruiuiti t> hi' x'hnnifd by a J-ntu-juir* 
.i tan j.atrtr A stage- coach full^— 
(how many does it carry >) - - of 
Calvinists, Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists Unitarians, and Mr James 
Stuart, must be indeed a heaven- 
ly vehicle ; the Free-thinker Fa- 
ther and his Cahinistic daugh- 
ters, the fair distributors of un- 
stamped religious tracts, present a 
perfect picture of domestic bliss ; 
and there is “a dim religious light” 
over the mysterious dose of the pa- 
ragraph where it seems to be said 
that Lord Byron would hair found, 
had he ever been there, that in 
America hypocrisy doe*' uot require 
to be chanted by a ** forty- pai son 
power.” It must be in a much more 
flourishing condition than in this 
country, where it cannot be kept 
alive without the fostering warmth 
of a Church Establishment. 

Mr Stoat t is so orthodox a theolo- 
gian, that it is much to be lamented 
that he does not dwell longer on the 
doctrines he occasionally avows, nor 
elucidate them by richer illustra- 
tions. “ To ere certainly,’* he Rays, 
"is not any express warrant in the 
Scriptures for sponsors at baptism, or 
for parents being called on to come 
under promise how they are to bring 
up their children, far less for the refu- 
sal which clergy men in Scotland often 
think themselves entitled to give to 


persons applying for the baptism of 
their children, on the ground of their 
having been guilty of* immorality, in 
which, surely, the subject of baptism 
could not have participated. But 
this is rather a ticklish subject to 
touch on, for it may, l know, be said, 
that clergymen are as well entitled 
to alter the original form of this cere- 
mony, as to perform it on infants at 
all — there being unquestionably, at 
least so far as I can find, after read- 
ing every word written on the sub- 
ject iu the New Testament (."/ (hr 
any unit, //«■ no authority 

whatever to shew that sprinkling on 
the face is baptism, or that children 
are the subject of baptism.” 

This is too concise, we fear, to he 
very convincing; and we must have 
a few' folio** from Mr James Stuart, 
before it can be hoped that the people 
of this benighted country will come 
universally to disbelieve ” that sprink- 
ling on the face is baptism,'* Yet the 
prospect is not altogether hopeless ; 
tor even now there are many who 
think that something mote is essen- 
tia! lo the due performance of that 
lito, and to the obligation which it 
imposes on parents (absurdly, in Mr 
Janies Stuart’s opinion ) to teach 
religion to their children. 

There seemed to Mr Stumt “ no- 
where any essential difference in U e 
forms ot worship between tbi* coun- 
try aud (ireat Britain,” The differ- 
ence lies in the elergr. Thus— 
New York, “ the doctrine preached 
seemed to me more Cah inistic or 
orthodox, and the clergy not more 
zealous, certainly, than very many 
clergymen in all parts of the British 
Islands; but as a body, jar more 
zealous and earnest, and devoting far 
mure time to their religious duties 
u than f/a tlnno hi tri'int Britain* 
e <} h t ndiy (/u rmub’r rb ray, did* This 
must relate to Scotland, for of the 
regular clergy in England Mr Stuart, 
can from experience know little or 
nothing, as he. has not yet resided 
Three Years among them ; and as 
for “ the regular clergy of Scotland,” 
we do not 'think they will he made 
unhappy by the. unfavourable opi- 
nion of a person w ho thinks on the 
whole rather favourably of Tom 
Paine. u The Author of Common 
Sense, a pamphlet of no ordinary abi- 
lity, and which contributed essen- 
tially to make the people of the Uni- 
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ted States of one mind at the period 
of the declaration of independence — 
was well entitled to tins mark of 
gratitude from Congress.” Mr Stuart 
visits his grave, “ The first time we 
passed the bury in-ground, on the 
-7th (Metier, we went within the 
enclosure to look at it. When we 
came out of it again, we were accost- 
ed by Mr Bonnet, a neighbouring 
prop? ietor, who had been out with ids 
gun. lie presumed, from his having 
seen us make so Hose an inspection 
of the huiying-gruuml, / W «, ,a t te 

(fifth'/ t <> T/' \ H ffl/tm 

Mir'', lot he immediately’ spoke of 
tie mu, and fob] that be tadn / an !>• 
u '///i/s, if. He af- 

terwards a->ked tj- to dine with him, 
winch, h»*ve\er, * '< >'•>/ m mi 

Of P, tine’s religious 
sentiment-, ue know Mr Siurtil is 
not an admiicr. But batted, and 
disgust, and loathing, created in a 
On Mian’s uind by the thought of 
that bi'.enu-i bound - blasphemies, 
need not Mirely hinder a hungry 
< 'hi istMn — when it is m his power — 
to take a dinner with and from a 
“neighbouring pioprietor,” who, in 
H\ mg tie 1 imitation, say* be u is 
i ather im lined to think the >a\ iour 
ot mro.k’ml an impostor. ( 'ompava- 
tively (jren*ss t»f their duties as 
‘* Hie regular eleijy” in .Seotlaud 
may be, you may \isit all the 
bui inl-pim es t>n Hi li or dale, wiiii- 
oiil ineeiiiur Mi* H a cmunmnica- 
liu‘‘ nHchboui mg propi ietoi But 
Mr .'stuart meets in a Book-store in 
‘hoy \v«ti. a Mi Ptukcr, agent of 
Mess;- .s>otiie!tiidies ( iho chief book" 
sellers m Now \ oi !v, \\ 1 iom» i eligious 
sentiments ice much mote, in at cord- 
ance wiiii hi- own ; for ‘‘after making 
enipiineH <>t me 1 expecting Mr 
Brougham, on discovering that I was 
Bl Itisll, h‘‘ j't • f( fits J )( %/ , i/f)\si 

/<» if 1 ' ''>•/' i / ft’- ittjDriiih/ 

A <•»/// f •» , fo /»• fu ,, / (tiifu r hi 
• >ii a >tf. f't, n'tn I tif ;>'(///< (ht fi> \ft-y 

No wonder that amid such enlight- 
enuient overflowing Noith America, 
Mr Stum t is shocked to think at 
what enormous cost “ the regu- 
lar clergy ” of tin* Church of Kug. 
buid an* maintained in sloth and 
ignorance. All that is wanted, ho 
says, to defray the expense of the 
establishment of a general syslcon of 
education for the whole popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, is 
>0L, XXXV. NO* ClXIX, 


L. 1,250,006 ; and this sum, he says, 
might “ probably be raised without 
any additional tax, by adoption of 
equitable adjustments to tithes and 
lands said to belong to tin i'fmrch, 
Tfnt*' art t sfatix attaefud to Jive. It <<</i 
bt'dtnjH'H't, tv art h L.OttO.OOn a-ymr t 
as it is staff'd in the J'ldniburgh 7tV- 
rmr jhr June, 18*22. Difficulties, no 
doubt, are to be overcome ; but in 
the present state of the world, the 
universal education of the people of 
this country would tend more to the 
stability ot the Government, and to 
dissipate those feelings of apprehen- 
sion which are entertained respect- 
ing the influence of demagogues ou 
the lowei classes, than any other 
measure which could be de\ised.’* 

It is ca-y to see how in \tncrica 
all men must be, gentlemen, and 
all women ladies. “ The great 
mass of the people in the United 
Mates air s <> much better educated, 
so much better informed, and pos- 
sess so much better manueis, so 
t/t 1 1 ft t:,x>m sc/f-jhi'tsi s.sujiI and t ase t 
that it is absolutely ludicrous to 
compare the people of Great Britain 
with them in these respects.” — “If 
the most generally accepted defini- 
tion of the trim (gentleman) be ad- 
mitted, that it include* all persons 
of good education and good man- 
ners, 1 \enture to say, without fear 
of contradiction from any one who 
has had opportunities of seeing tint 

mass of the population of the l nited 
State**, — the North and the KouU», 
tin* Hast and the West, — that tnat 
gi* at country contains an infinitely 
gi rater number of gentlemen than 
any other country *• inch *#/*/*, (./* 

(,/. t '-sn. I m //,, fa, ,• ,7' M, nftth. I 

am glad to b*» supported in this opi- 
nion by t a h<.a one late British tra- 
veller in America, Mr I'errall, who 
says, ‘ that off iu America are gen- 
tlemen.' This being the case, it is 
not to be woudeied at, any more 
than doubted, that 1 rank, respect, 
and consideration, are given to tabnt 
ah mt . and (,» fa ah «>///< c, which can 
only be obtained by the display of 
talent and industry. ” This is the 
more admirable in the Americans, on 
account of what Mr Stuart says of 
them iu another page*. “ It would be 
easy to multiply instances to shew 
how mueh the dcsiw of making money ^ 
( itnsftitt/Ji/ engross* s the thoughts ojt 
hath young ami vfd in this country 
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Though ill their thoughts are on- 
grossed by this one noble passion, 
they are at the same time all de- 
voted to respect and consideration 
of iaknt alone, and also to hi jh office, 
which can onl> bt obtained by 
money, it would appear, thus justly 
\&lued as the means of reaching an 
end We iattly gate Borne “Hints 
to the Aiistouaty,* and we agree 
with Mr Stuait in condemning the 
hauteur of the higher classes But 
we disapprove of his illustrating 
his opinion by name s " iiauqfu 

tines * to tin u in fa ton says he, 
" althouqh imply in i toiuhit i cry 
di fluent Jrom that if a t/aifhmutt, 
must, I fear, be attubuted as a fault 
xnoie to individuals of tank and 
liches in Gicat Britain than m anv 
other countrj Hu Stnra tbs ai l 
Aen/o/iSyor the \all t In flu \ 
could not fail to find the l mtc d 
states, and especially the western 
count nee, a hoi n hie country to 
hte in " We tan wc 11 bt In ve they 
wpuld so lind them, especially the 
"Newcastles and Kentons But 
pray, what right has Mi James Stu- 
art to select the Duke of fsew- 
castle and Lo™d Kenyon as it pie- 
sentatlves of all those ut the aristo- 
crat), to whom must be * attn- 
buted as a fault,” that “ haughtiness 
to inferiors implying conduct ttry 
difleient from that of a gentleman 
He should hate specified some of 
his own noble acquaintances, if he 
hap any, and if any such be among 
them , but it is lusoieutl) , foolishly, 
and falsely libellous thus to t hai u 
tense two as afiablc, amiablt , and m 
all respects C luistian noblurn u as in 
all Lugland 

But if ue go on In thi« w i>, wc 
shall be betiayed mto a lewewal of 
u Three Years m JSoith America, * 
and all we wish is to set In foie the 
public our view of a conti o\ u s> that 
lias been lately caintd on between 
Mr Stuart and Major Pi ingle, re- 
specting some assertions made m 
that work, thought by that gallant 
officer to be uujust to the c h irac ta 
of the British army Major Pi ingle 
animadverted on those ah sei turns, 
in a letter tn the 1 dm burgh Lten- 
ing Cmirant* addressed to the ex- 
ceftant Editor of that paper Mr 
Stum* m reading that letter, m- 
•texrtlyjiaressed one to tlie Lditor, 
tc&in^Sna Hm ♦‘no part of the book 


was written with so much caution, 
nor after so much deliberation, as 
that which relates to the British and 
American armies and thur disc lpline, 
I am, theieiorc, most culpable, if 
cten a single matenal enoi in this 

S ort of ui) w oik c an be peunte d out * 
fe coucludtd with icquc sting the 
Lditoi “ to uutU n ttu t tlhc not 
to dicult between us till 1 hue 
hi ought foiwaid the evidence foi 
the statements which you and Major 
Pringle impugn * 11 k Lditoi, pio- 

bably not coubidtiing it to be any 
duty oi his to gm tht Public such 
caution, declined putting it on Us 
guard, but ofhied most uadtly to 
lusc 1 1 Mi Stutits if ply Mouths 
passed ou, and Maga sacMen- 
td at the Ion., dcli\ while M »joi 
Priugle continued to kt i pupa busk 
iud well (i tend tire oil the Stuait 
hues, which appt tied to tomtit 
the ill const! u< tc d, \<t 1 ilic nously 
tin own up mut ut lmi< nts into so 
much men iubbi*d I In M not 
ceased fuuig on tl t - Hh Nowmln i 
and— wt n\s joii> wc < mnot 
nauu tin dn— about tin n iddU »»t 
Jauuaiy, Is 4, Mi Muait, like tin 
* guat Amt i it aii it au lit t th it he is, 
all at one* opt m <1 a nui^kt d t tttc t y 
of some of the lie awe st guns wi t vt l 
heaid, upon tin cm my, whom mins 
Despatch, 1* dccUics ht it uh <i 
with tht loss of l he gunadui coin- 
pant, and the li^ht boh cf hi -1st 
u zimtnt,/ fit l M i) >i Pun- 
gle win* ion*, with Mbit elk 1 1 ltd 
the Saicv 1 vtnlv in ituiht Httuk 
of the ui *» bifoit Ntw Oil tns it 
davbicak ot Jiimuv tht Mb 1H14, 
ttli d un dtllutui stoi v , and 
(hn-tophci Soul mpn-P pc t mis- 
sion lioiii the Public wiorn it would 
he m cam citlni loi him or Mi Stu- 
ait to ciuhon * not to decide' be- 
tween the combatants, nsputtuily 
to i ty b< for t in i his ate ouut oi tbe 
engage im nt and ot its hmh 
K Mi Stuart, oi is lit not, a libeller 
oi the Biitish aimy * lhat is the 
cpiestion Let us be witli him at 
\Y ashing ton 

“ I heaid many anecdotes ot this 
much to bo-i c gi erte d im ursiou f ht 
i ( mmandt 1 6 dtt u ltd j rti t* ] tojtr ty 
to be tnputtd, bit it uus utt ssd/t 
to 1 1 ift uin tht st l In i y \ Im f ptu ate 
pf opt f ty u us dt stt mjt d Ah / llu t tt nt 
mth thi army , his f just u<r> suthd 
2 he destruction /Air Oulu* j nut wg 
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establishment was the mast pitiful of all 
the proceedings” Here is the charge 
— and it is a serious one — ** that the 
soldiery disregarded the orders of 
their officers— aud could not be re- 
strained from plunder — and that 
much private property was destroy- 
ed.** What says Major Pringle ? 

“ Subsequent to tbe defeat of the Ame- 
ricans at liiadensburg. General Rose ad- 
vanced toward* Washington with 1000 
men, and about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing arrived at an open piece of ground 
(wo mile*, from the Federal city. Soon 
alter our ai rival I was informed by the 
adjutant ol the regiment that General 
Uoh* wished to nee me immediately. Oft 
coming to the General. 1 was informed 
by him that he had ordered tbe gt enadier 
toinp.mx of the Silut regiment to parade 
ior & [><u ticular service, and that l wok to 
command them, and about 30 men more, 
making in all 100 rank and file. The 
General stated to him that he was about 
to advance into Washington, accompanied 
by this body of men only, who were to 
act as his advanced guard in approaching 
tbe city. That, on my arrival, 1 was to 
take up a position with my men, to [dace 
aen tries at the different entrance* into the 
cjty, to send putiol.s round every half 
hour, to p/ event anti soldier or teaman be- 
longing to the >j ‘pulttom from mutiny the 
ci///, aud on no account whatever to per* 
m it my /to n to go into any ho a to. These 
i rdi't'a we i e must punctually attended to. 

J went round with every patrol myseli, 

1 paraded uiy men every hour, to see that 
none were absent, uud for twelve hours 
held possession of the capital of the Uni- 
ted State*, with that handful of British 
soldiers, aud preset vtrl ttt> paaa .** 

* * * •* 

“ At eight o’clock in the morning of 
the 25th, 1 was ordered to leturu to the 
bivouac of the army, two miles distant 
lion* Washington ; aud previous to our 
inarching off, the men under my com- 
mand had not only the satisfaction to 
receive the thank* of the ever to he la- 
mented General lions, for the manner 
they had preserved the peace of the city, 
but my friend the bather, aud a great 
many other inhabitants of Washington, 
thanked the General and tbe soldiers, ybr 
the protection they hud afforded them from 
the marauding attacks of their own country - 
then,” 

This statement is altogether tut* 
satisfactory to Mr Stuart, an<l he 
spurns h aside with his foot in a 
style rather hold for a civilian, 14 Ma- 
jor Pringle's testimony comes no 


farther down than to eight o’clock: in 
the morning of the 25th. It U there* 
fore good for nothing ; every house in 
Washington might have been plun- 
dered (! !) between eight o'clock on 
tbe morning of the 25th, and the 
night of the 25th, when General Rosa 
commenced retiring.'* Indeed l Every 
house in Washington might have been 
iluudered under the eye of General 
loss himself, by a soldiery whom 
it was found impossible to restrain ! 
“ This,” says Major Pringle calmly, 
“ Mr Stuart will hardly venture to 
affirm. From what I know of the 
character of General Ross, l am con- 
vinced, if any soldier had been found 
plundering, or in any way molest* 
ing an unoffending citizen, in twelve 
hours he would have been shot, and 
the whole army must have known 
it.” 

But Mr Stuart will not even allow 
that Washington was not plundered 
by the soldiery between the evening 
or the 24 th, and the morning of the 
25th, while Major Pringle, with his 
hundred men, were employed in 
preserving it, aud its inhabitants, 
horn all outrage. He waxes witty— 
and says, *' Major Pringle would 
have uk to believe that he was omni- 
present iu city above four miles 
long, and of very considerable 
breadth.” The city at that time con- 
tained about 44>0 houses — General 
Host* thought 100 men would be suf- 
ficient for the purpose — Major Pi in- 
gle, who commanded them, affirms 
they vveie so— aud Mr Stuart may 
be allowed to enjoy his sarcasm. 

In corroboration of the facts which 
came under his own observation, 
Major Pringle, in bis first letter, 
quotes one or two remarks from 
American publications. The Colima 
biau Sentinel says, u the British offi- 
cers pay inviolable respect to private 
property, and no peaceable citizen 
is molested.” A writer from Balti- 
more, under date August 27, 1614, 
says, ” The enemy, l learn, treated 
the inhabitants of Washington well 
and Mr Gales, the mouth' piece of 
the Government, and tbe bitter ester 
my of tbe British, says, “ when we 
remarked that private property had, 
in general, been respected by the 
enemy, we spoke what webeUerad; 
greater respect was certainly paid to 

private property than has usually 
teen exhibited by die enemy in hm 
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marauding parties ; no houses were 
half as much plundered by the ene- 
my as by the knavish rogvcs about the 
town, who profited by the general 
distress .' 1 And the George Town 
paper, 8th September, says, “the 
list of plunder and destruction, co- 
pied from a vile and libellous print 
of that city, (Washington,) into seve- 
ral federal papers, is a gross and 
abominable fabrication, known to be 
such by every inhabitant; most of 
the plunder was committed by rob* 
ble of the place y fostered among the 
citizens, and subsequent to tfo depar- 
ture of the British troops; it r* but 
justice to sag, that the British arm// 
preserved modt ration and di.su ptine, 
with respect to private property, unex- 
ampled in thi annuls oj war .” 

It must be most painful to Mr 
Stuart's friends — it is so to us — to 
hear him treating all this testimony 
with contempt; and asserting, that 
“ he is guiltless of the slightest error 
in point of fact !” He accuses Ma- 
jor Pringle “ of a degree of unfair- 
ness, probably without example in 
such a controversy as the present,’' 
in having stopped short at the word 
“ distress,'’ m his quotation from the 
National Intelligencer — Mr Gales 
having said, " that seveaal private 
buildings were wantonly destroyed, 
and some of those persons who re- 
mained in the city were scandalously 
maltreated." “ But what evidence is 
there,” asks the Major, that the 
tf knavish rogues,” mentioned by 
Mr Gales, were not the perpetra- 
tors of such scaudaious proceed- 
ings?” None. But the very passage 
from Gales, which Mr Stuart accuses 
Maj or Pringle of unprecedented 
unfairness for not having quoted, 
does, strange to say, present the 
strongest proof of the perfect truth 
of the Major's statements. Here it 
is — as given by Mr Stuart with a 
most ludicrous air of triumph. 
a Among the private buildings de- 
stroyed were the dwelling-house 
occupied by Mr Robert Bewail, (for- 
merly rented by Mr Gallatin,) from 
behind which n gun was fired at Ge- 
neral Ross, which hilled the horse he 
rode l ” Will Mr Stuart say tliat that 
house should not have been de- 
? 

same Mr Gales says, other 

houses, “ and some rope- walks, were 
destroyed, without any pretence being 


assigned therefor , that ice know of” 
Perhaps General Ross did not think 
himself called on to assign to Mr 
Gales any pretence for setting on fire 
all he chose to set on fire ; arid here 
becomes manifest the confusion of 
Mr Stuart's ideas, and tbe stupid 
way in which he confounds one 
charge with another, vitiating his 
whole argument. The charge against 
tiie British Army, which Major Prin- 
gle proves to be false, is, ‘‘ that the 
soldiers could not be restrained from 
pluuder.” But Gales is manifestly 
charging General Ross with giving 
orders to destroy, or set on fire,' cer- 
tain property, w without assigning* 
any pretence” for so doing; that 
General Ross did so, we have here 
only Gales’ assertion, and it is good 
for 'little; hilt that the soldiers could 
not he restrained from plunder, Mr 
Stuart shews not a tittle of proof — 
while Major Pringle cleais them 
from such a charge, to the satisfac- 
tion, we venture to allirm, of all im- 
partial persons on either side ot the 
Atlantic. How could a gentleman 
like Mr Stuart, have tbe face to pub- 
lish such a calumny on the British 
Army, with such testimony lying be- 
fore him to their “ moderation and 
discipline, with respect to private 
property, unparalleled in the annals 
of war/ —and that, too, from an 
enemy galled, and irritated, and de- 
feated,— merely because one man— 
(idles — chose, on his own assertion, 
to attribute to them certain violations 
of moderation and discipline, with- 
out one particle of proof ‘t Had not 
the conduct of our soldiers been 
such as did them infinite honour, Mr 
Stuart would not have been left so 
much at a loss to find accusations 
against them, as to be obliged to pick 
out a few words of blame from a 
multitude of words of praise — but 
would have had reainH of rage ami 
indignation to refer to— for the Ame- 
ricans do not mince matters with us 
— and no wonder they were incensed 
by the capture of Washington. 

Mr Stuart says, u that the proceed- 
ings of the British Army form the 
subject of Major Pringle's first letter, 
and that if the gallant Major had al- 
lowed my book to speak for itself, 
instead of giving his readers partial 
extracts from my narrative, it would 
have been hardly requisite for me 
to say a Bingle word in vindication 
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of the accuracy of this part of it But 
the quotations are so obviously ex- 
tracted with a view to serve a pur- 
pose, that I must call upon you’to 
peruse the whole of the following 
passage in the twenty-first chapter 
of the third edition of my work.” 
Major Pringle does not seek to pre- 
vent Mr Stuart’s book from “ speak- 
ing for itself/* and it is doing so at 
this hour to the public ; but it is not 
a little unreasonable to blame him 
for not having loaded his letter with 
five heavy paragraphs from that 
work, when his objections applied 
but to a few sentences, containing a 
scvei e, and, as he thinks, false charge 
against the Biitish Army, on its ex- 
pedition to Washington. “ The 
quotations/’ says he, ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly were extracted with a view to 
sei ve a purpose; the purpose was 
to contradict certain assertions made 
by Mr Stuart, derogatory to the cha- 
racter of that pait of the British 
Army with which I acted in Ameri- 
ca/’ But as Mr Stuart is proud of 
the passage, here it is entire. 

By f.ir the greatest part of the pre- 
sent lilir.ii y belonged to President .leffcr- 
son, and was sold by him to Congress, 
atter th<* de^ti uction of the library and of 
the public buildings at Washington by 
the Biitish, under Sir George Cockbitrn 
and General Ross, in the. year iSi t. 
This expedition, to tl»«s ujerit or demerit 
of which Sir George Cochburn is fully 
entitled, as the official despatch from 
(> curia! Boss expressly states that Sir 
George suggested it, was. and is at 
this moment, viewed by all parties in 
tin: l 'nited States with disgust, und 
united all the A met ion people, espe- 
cially the New Englanders, who had pre- 
viously been averse to the war, in decided 
hostility to the British. If the dock- 
yard and public stores at Washington had 
been alone destroyed, the transaction 
would have been justifiable,-— but the de- 
struction of the Capitol, including the 
Seriate- House and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, — of the Treasury and the War 
Office, and of the IVesident's palace, and 
the great bridge across thr Potomac , near- 
ly two miles broad, all of which it was 
admitted in the official despatch were set 
lire to and consumed, was an act unwor- 
thy a great nation, and contrary to the 
received usages of war. 

“ Almost all the great capitals of Eu- 
rope had, within the dozen years previous 
to the capture of the seat ot legislature of 
the United States, been in the possession 


of the French army; Paris was soon 
after occupied by the Allied armies, yet In 
no case was any unmilitary building de- 
stroyed, far less any valuable state papers 
or books. Even Louis the Fourteenth 
acted very differently. 

“ During his war with England, in- 
stead of returning thanks to his officers, 
as the British did to those who command, 
ed at Washington, fur destroying a build- 
ing not devoted to military purposes, he 
sent them to jail. The Frenchmen had 
landed on the Eddvstone rocks, on which 
the lighthouse was then electing, and 
carried the workmen to France, together 
with their tools. While the captives lay 
in prison, the transaction came to the 
knowledge of the French monarch, who 
immediately ordered the prisoners to be 
released, and the captors, who were, ex- 
pecting a reward for the achievement, to 
be confined in their stead, dei lin ing, that, 
though he was at war with England, he 
was not at war with mankind. He 
therefore directed the men to be sent 
buck to their work with presents. 

4< The library, and a great part of the 
state paper* of the nation, were destroyed 
with the public buildings. / heard many 
anecdotes of this much to be u gritted in- 
cursion. The commanders had directed 
private property to be respected, but it was 
impossible to i entrain the soldiery. Much 
private pioperty was destroy uL Mr El- 
liot teas mth the army. Jiis house, teas 
sacked. The destruction of Mr Gales * 
pi in ting establishment was the must pitiful 
of all the pioceedings* His father had - 
emigrated from Britain above twenty 
years previously, and Mr Gales himself 
conducted a newspaper at Washington, 
devoted to the American cause. For tbis 
reason, as it was supposed, an order was 
issued for destroying bis property by fire; 
but a lady, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, entreated that it might be recalled, 
because it was but too probable that her 
property, which adjoined, would fall a 
prey to the flames. Sir George Cock- 
burn, who had issued the order, was so 
far moved by her entreaties, as to limit 
the destruction to the printing-presses, 
and to the establishment within the walls. 
It is asserted in the American history of 
the war, that Sir George himself over- 
looked this part of the work. 

“ Although the Americans hud suffer- 
ed much from Sir George Cock burn’s 
piratical expeditions on the Chesapeake, 
and his destruction of French Town* «* 
well as from the establishment of a ren- 
dezvous for Runaway negroes, on an 
island of the Chesapeake, who bad been 
armed by him and again put on short, 
they were not at the time aware, that It 
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frail to Sir George Cockbum they were 
ifidebted for the visit of the British to 
Washington ; and it was upon the brave 
Otid amiable General Ross, who after- 
wards foil in the attack upon Baltimore, 
that they intended to retaliate for the de- 
vastation at Washington. To send a fleet 
hud an army to any part of the British 
kies was impossible ; but it was resolved 
to send ft fast-sailing armed vessel to the 
coast of Ireland, to destroy Cro«v Trevor, 
the beautiful property belonging to Ge- 
neral Itoss. A party were to land in the 
night at the entrance of CarUngford Bay ; 
one dhision of which was to burn the 
house upon the mountain ; and the other 
the village below, before the troops at 
Newry could have got intelligence, or 
have come near them. The peace, which 
immediately followed, put an end to this 
design, which was, however, seriously 
entertained. The Gazette despatches, 
afterwards published, established the fact, 
that Sir George Cock burn suggested the 
attack on Washington.*’ 

Of what injustice to Mr Stuart has 
Major Pringle been guilty, in not 
havingprinted in his first letter all 
this rigmarole Y The Major nowhere 
lays claim — as Mr Stuart Reams 
here to do — to the character of a 
Jurist, profoundly versed in interna- 
tional law. He gives no opinion 
about the destruction '* of the Capi- 
tol, including the Senate-House, and 
the House of Representatives,— of 
the Treasury, and of the War-Office, 
and of the President's Palace.” These 
might have been — or might, not have 
been — ** acts unworthy of a great na- 
tion, and contrary to the received 
usages of war/* He leaves Mr Stuart, 
with Puffendorf, and Grotius, and 
Sir James Mackintosh — 

** To prove with Vatlel 

Exceedingly well, 

Such deeds were quite atrocious.** 

Yet Mr Stuart ia rash in holding 
that even with respect to them there 
cannot be two opinions. There were 
—are — and will be two; and there 
may have been circumstances that 
justified such deviation — if it were a 
deviation - from the received usages 
of war. All that Mr §tuan says 
about Louis XIV. and the Eddy- 
wmne lighthouse is sad stuff— and 
quite irrelative to the subject his 
prosing about Paris. The Major 
reminds the lawyer that there is 
each a thing as retaliation— and 
give* the mote of a letter from 


Admiral Cochrane to Mr Munroe— • 
of which Mr Stuart chooses to give 
but ft part. “ Sir — Having been called 
on by the Governor- General of the 
Canadas to aid him in carrying into 
effect measures of retaliation against 
the inhabitants of the United States, 
for the wanton d< st) notion committed 
by their army in Upper Canada, it 
lias become imperiously my duty, 
conformably with the nature of the 
Go veraor-General's application, to 
issue to the naval force, under rav 
command, an order to lay waste such 
towns ami districts upon the coast as 
may be found assailable. 1 had hoped 
that this contest would have tci mi- 
nated without my being obliged to 
resort to severities which are con- 
trary to the usages of civilized war- 
fare ; and as it has been with ex- 
treme reluctance and concern that I 
hate found myself compelled to 
adopt tli is system of devastation, I 
shall be equally gratified it the con- 
duct of the. Executive of the United 
Suites will authorize my staying 
such proceedings, by making repara- 
tion to the suffering inhabitants of 
Upper Canada; thereby manifesting, 
that if the tlk strut tire naasnrt spa) so* 
edhy that an tot were ever sanctioned, 
they will no longer be permitted by 
the Government.” But the Ameri- 
cans can do nothing wrong in war — 
the British nothing right. 

As to the burning oi the Capitol, Mr 
Stuart himself quotes a passage from 
Admiral Corkburn'ft letter, which 
might have made him pause before 
declaring it to be an act contrary to 
the usages of war. The tunny 
t ijjt'iH d upon t/i y a hi ary fire of mus- 
ketry from the Capital and * wo other 
house* i these u ere i fan fan imnu - 

diatdy donned by my people > token 
possession of and set on fire ; after 
which the town submitted without 
farther resistance.” It would hardly 
hare been according to the usages 
of war to have acted otherwise — for 
a heavy fire of musketry is no 
joke. The Admiral then mentions 
concisely the “general destruction 
of the President’s palace, the Trea- 
sury, the War-Office, ordnance stores 
in the Arsenal, two hundred pieces 
. of artillery, two rope-walks of a very 
extensive nature full of tar-rope, and 
all public prdperfi/, or stores of any 
kind that could be converted to the 
use of (he Government.*’ The enemy 
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himself having set fire to the Navy- 
yard, a frigate, a sloop, and the fort 
which protected the sea-approach to 
Washington. General Ross’s people 
must have had quite enough to ao j 
and they no doubt did it well ; but 
neither here nor anywhere else, 
now or at any other time, was it 
found impossible to restrain them 
from plundering the houses of the 
citizens of Washington. Nothing can 
be imagined more absurd than the 
interrogations Mr Stuart here puts 
to the Major. 44 Who destroyed 
the Treasury, and the War-Office, 
and the President’s palace ? Was 
it not part of the British army that 
was employed in this work of de- 
vastation ; Does Major Pringle deny 
that Sur ( t rortjr Cochburn himself 
superinh itrh'fl and an re directions for 
the th.df aetata of J\lr Hales' jirint ina 
ertfddi Jn neat * 71 a* this pnartditaj 
i onsa deaf with the nsjnxt a Inch was 
directed to hr paid to pi irate ]>ro- 
pertt/ y" 

What, in the. name of goodness, has 
all this to do w ith the matter in 
hand? The Major lids Mr Stuart 
take his swing. It was — most un- 
questionably — the British army that 
did ail this j hut will Mr Stuart on- 
ly look fora moment at the words in 
italics. So far from their substantia- 
ting the charge against the soldiers 
that “ they could not he restrained,” 
here they are acting under the direc- 
tion of their own General. Now that 
General had issued orders to respect 
private property, and Major Pringle 
has proved that it was respected in a 
manner “ unexampled iu the annals 
of war.” But the General thought 
Mr Gales* printing establishment de- 
served to iu* excepted from the ge- 
neral security; and so do we —and 
#o do hundreds of thousands of men 
as intelligent and patriotic as Mr 
Stuart, for the said Gales was a pes- 
tilent fellow— and we like as much 
as Mr Stuart dislikes the following 
spirited sentences in a letter from a 
true British tar. “ The half printed 
paper you find enclosed, I took my- 
self from the press of the famous 
Republican printer, Mr Joe Gales. 
He will launch no more thunders at 
us, for we broke his establishment 
up, atid scatter’d his types and sheets 
to the winds. Gales* occupation’s 
8°J e '” But not withdht being immor- 
talized in the indignant lamentations 


of this the most eloquent of all our 
Scottish patriots. Vet Mr Stuart 
rather forgets himself a little in his 
invectives against Admiral Cock- 
burn. He tells us that a lady, fearing 
her property, which adjoined the 
printing-office, might be involved in 
the fire, if it were burnt, beseeched 
the Admiral to recall his order — and 
that he did so, and contented himself 
with the destruction of the printing- 
presses. Oh ! the barbarian ! 

Mr Stuart will not hear of reta- 
liation by the British — but says not a 
single syllable in reprobation of “ the 
design seriously entertained, as he 
avers, by his noble Americans, to 
send a fast-sailing vessel to the coast 
of Ireland, to destroy Cross Trevor, 
the “ beautiful property of General 
Ross,” then inhabited by bis wife— 
so soon, alas ! to be a widow'. Of 
that General Ross, who spared 
Gales’ printing-office at a word from 
a lady whose house might be en- 
dangered by the fire ! “ Indeed ! 99 

says Major Pringle, with a feeling 
that does him honour — “Magnani- 
mous resolution of this brave and 
generous nation! A set of men 
were to cross the Atlantic with all 
the mahee jtrrjan.se of premeditated 
marauders and incendiaries, for the 
purpose of attacking the property 
of an unoffending and defenceless 
woman, whose husband, by the time 
this design could have been put in 
execution, had fallen, in the hour of 
victory, and with his last breath 
had recommended * a young and un- 
rovided family to the protection of 
is King and country.* 1 do trust 
that it is unnecessary for me to tell 
M r Stuart, that I do not quote this 
passage as receiving from him coun- 
tenance or support in any way. I 
am quite sure thyt he is as incapa- 
ble as any man alive of viewing it 
iu any other light than that of un- 
qualified detestation ; but let us hear 
no more of these sticklers for the 
* usages, of civilized warfare.’ ” 

Mr Stuart talks very big about the 
destruction of the two-mile-long 
bridge across the Potomac — which, 
nevertheless, he says, * lies in a nut- 
shell.” It seems it was upon that 
part of the river above the city, but 
the operation* of the British were 
confined to the city, and that part of 
the river Wow n^aroal, It 
contrary to the usages or war to ne- 
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stroy it ! The Major— as a military 
man— can see nothing wrong in the 
destruction of abridge of such an un- 
conscionable length— but Mr Stuart 
affirms, “ it would puzzle him to shew 
in what way the wanton destruction 
of oue of the greatest bridges in the 
World, which was not in the way of 
the British army in the slightest de- 
gree, was justified by the Americans 
themselves having rendered impass- 
able two bridges, by which they 
thought the approach of the British 
might be facilitated.’* We hope the 
Major will not think of puzzling him- 
gelt by any such attempt. He has 
done quite enough in the way of 
puzzling Mr Stuart Perhaps the 
British were carried away by the 
force of example— and were unable 
to lyok on the Americans “ render- 
ing two bridges impassable** — which 
they assuredly were entitled to do — 
without trying their hand at a third - ’ 
—and a very tempting one too— 

“ the greatest bridge in the world.” 
It is consolatory to know that all the 
three bridges are now as flourishing 
as ever— and at this moment admi- 
ring themselves in their watery mir- 
rors. ' 

One word more to Mr Stuart— and 
we have done. “ I admitted,” says 
he, “in the narrative, that tin* com- 
manders had directed private pro- 
perty to be respected, hut stated that 
the soldi ( ry could not hi restrain- 
ed'' At the bottom of the 19th 
page of his “Refutation of the 
Aspersions,” &e., does he think it ne- 
cessaiy to say this to the gallant Ma- 
jor, who, long before, had proved 
that such charge against the soldiery 
was false ? But what new argument 
does he bring forward in page twen- 
ty? “This lias happened on many 
occasions, such as the retreat of Sir 
John Moore, and of the army under 
the Duke of Wellington in Spain, in 
Kov. 1812, when he wrote a letter 
to the commanding officers of bat- 
talions in the army under bis com- 
mand, containing these memorable ex- 
pressions — ‘ It must be obvious, how- 
ever, to every officer, that from the 
moment the troops commenced their 
retreat from the neighbourhood of 
Burgos on the one hand, and from 
Madrid on the other, the officers lost 
all command over their men. Irre- 
gularities and outrages of all de- 
scriptions were committed with im- 


punity, and losses have been sus- 
tained which ought never* to have 
occurred.* ** 

Major Pringle does not deign to 
allude to this worse than ungener- 
ous — this base argument against his 
brothers in arms. Sir John Moore’s 
retreat was indeed disastrous- 
through mountain-roads — and no 
roads— in the winter-snows, with 
Soult pressing upou him with an 
army more numerous fur— ami hate- 
ful ever lias it been to a British 
army to shew their backs to their 
foes — to Frenchmen. But when they 
offered battle at Lugos, they shewed 
what they were — and so did they at 
Corunna. 

The retreat from Burgos, too, was 
such as to subject the army to the 
anger of Wellington. The Great 
Lord then reproved the heroic host 
that had conqueied at Salamanca ; 
and they felt the reproof of 1dm 
under whom in every field they had 
been invincible and victorious; hut 
who is lie that note recalls — and for 
what purpose — those “ unnutrohfa 
u',rtUi” One “ who the division 
of a battle knows no more thau a 
spinster** — and to fasten ignominy 
on an army that their bitterest ene- 
mies owned were as humane as they 
were brave — whose discipline, in- 
deed, nothing had happened to relax 
or disturb — and whose moderation 
in victory was declared the very 
people thev had overcome, and iu 
the heart of a captured city, to ho 
“ unexampled in the annals of war* 
fare ! ” 

Mr Stuart having thus “ proved by 
details, given on unquestionable au- 
thority, that he is guiltless of the 
slightest error in point of fact,” and 
convicted Major Pi ingle of all kind# 
of ignorance and inaccuracy, gives 
his unfortunate antagonist the 'coup- 
fh -yraie with a fatal clause from a 
speech of the American President. 
“ However deeply to be regretted on 
our part is the transient success” 
(alluding to the enterprise of the 
British against Washington, and the 
neighbouring town of Alexandria) 
“which interrupted for a moment 
only the ordinary public business at 
the seat of Government, no com- 
pensation can acciue for the loss of 
character with the world by this 
violation of private property , and this 
destruction of public edifices, pro-* 
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tected as monuments of the arts by 
the laws of civilized warfare.** As 
lie indicts this merciless and mur- 
derous blow, Mr Stuart exclaims — 
“ Here is an authority of far more 
value than the quotations from Ame- 
rican newspapers, to which Major 
Pringle has resorted — the speech of 
the President, delivered within a 
month, in the very city where the 
destruction of private property took 
place.” The blow rebounds off the 
breast of the gallant Major, and hits 
his would be executioner in the face. 
Many are the gross niUtatcmeniH and 
misrepresentations to be found iu 
the speeches of American Presidents, 
as ail the world knows; hut it so 
happens, that here there is not a 
single syllable touching the point in 
debate. Nobody denie« that at 
Washington some property was de- 
stroyed by order of the British com- 
manders, \vhich an American Presi- 
dent or a Scottish Writer to the 
Signet might, without saying any 
thing much amiss, call pri\ ate ; but 
Mr Stuart elsewhere says, •• It is 
material that Major Pringle should 
recollect that 1 did not in my nar- 
rative describe the violation of pri- 
vate property at Washington as con- 
trary to the usages of war.*’ We 
know not what his friend the Ame- 
rican Picsident wouid say to that; 
hut we do know' that in his speech 
he was stigmatizing the British Go- 
vernment, and the commanders of 
the British army who acted under 
the orders of the. British Government 
— -not th e soldo ru ; and that if the 
soldiery had acted like marauders, 
and could 44 not be restrained * from 
plunder, he would have accused 
them of their shameful crimes — and 
not left that duty to be pci formed 
by Mr Stuart, That the President 
says not one word in vituperation 
of the conduct of the soldiery, in a 
speech 44 delivered within a mouth, 
in the very city where the destruc- 
tion of private property took place,” 
is indeed proof positive and irre- 
fragable that their conduct was with- 
out reproach. We see no reason— 
bo far as we have yet gone — why 
Major Pringle — as Mr Stuart haugh- 
tily eays— 44 should feel that his time 
might have been better employed 
than in attempting to weaken the 
authority of* a book, no part of the 
details in which was written without 


ample consideration, and the most 
minute, scrupulous, and pains-taking 
examination of documents.*’ Mr 
Stuart is here very panegyrical and 
eulogistic on Stuart’s Three Years 
iu America; but he must not be 
surprised though that 44 work” be 
not thus buttered by lesB patriotic 
reviewers. 

Let us now attend to Mr Stu- 
art’s account of the attack on the lines 
before New Orleans. Major Pringle 
lias pointed out what he thinks some 
considerable errors in that account, 
but Mr Stuart, in his Refutation, 
“ proceeds to shew that all his 
statements are substantially true.” 
The points disputed are, first — the 
relative force of "the British and of 
the Americans ; second— the length 
of the American lines; third — whe- 
ther or not the British reached the 
ditch. 

Mr Stuart says in his 44 Three 
Years,” — 44 The British tnre imder- 
.stood to have had between 10,000 
and 12,000 men in this enijant i unity 
and the Americans between 3000 and 
4000.” Major Pringle says that “the 
reverse is much nearer the truth ; ” 
and having an official return of every 
regiment of the British army em- 
ployed on that expedition, he gives 
the list of Hr tilth Infantry nnpftnjui 
m the at fork mi the lints of A etc (h- 
h aits on the morn in ff of the Ath Janu- 
ary , 1813: — 4 th foot, 479; 7th do. 
7 30 ; *2 1st do. 800 ; 43d do. 820; 
44th do. 427 ; Both do. 298; 93d do. 
77/3; 93th do. 270 — making in all 
4893 rank andJtU lint is h — to which 
add 200 seamen and 400 marines— 
total, 3493- The first perusal of 
such very distinct testimony by a 
field-officer who was present upon 
the occasion 44 startled me,” quoth 
Mr Stuart, 44 and led me to think 
1 must have relied on deft rtf re it for- 
mation.** Yet he somewhat incon- 
sistently says, in almost the next sen- 
tence, that the whole information 
communicated by him “ is by no 
means conveyed in positive terms.*' 
But from whom had he his informa- 
tion on which he relied, while he 
by no menus conveyed it in positive 
terms ? From American, French, and 
Dutch authorities. The Americans 
generally stated the British at 12,000 
— Marbois, one of the French Mini- 
sters of State , 44 and one of the fairest 
and most liberal writers of the age/' 
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at 14,000, (most liberal indeed;)— the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar at from eight 
to ten thousand in the field — and 
Levasseur at 12,000 — who were 
€t perceived,’* he says, by General 
Jackson, at break of day, advancing 
on him in three columns. From all 
these contradictory assertions— and 
they are all of them mere assertions 
—Mr Stuart had formed a sort of 
medium estimate, which he set down, 
not in positive terms, at from ten to 
twelve thousand; so that no wonder 
the Major’s official return “ startled 
him,” and u Jot the fra/ time led him 
to think he must hate relied on de- 
fective information.” The truth is, 
that he had relied on what was no 
information at all — but a number of 
guesses— some of which — especially 
that by Monsieur Marinos, “ one of 
the fairest and most liberal writers 
of the age/’ ( 14,000 { ) < are so outra- 
geously c\tra\agant as to lose the 
name of falsehood. 

Mr Stuart, on recovering from the 
alarm produced by so novel an ap- 
pearance as that of an official return, 
betook himself to the London Ga- 
zette of the loth of March, 1814, 
where he found Sir John Lambert’s 
despatch, containing an account of 
the battle. But before bringing it to 
murder the Major, he thinks it ne- 
cessary to inform or remind him that 
“nothing is better known to a mi- 
litary man, than that the rank andfih 
-of a regiment, or of an army, com- 
prehend merely the men armed with 
the bayonet, and that the whole of 
the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, the staff of the army, military 
as well medical, the drum-majors 
drummers, filers, &c., are not compre- 
hended under that description. This 
is a serious objection to Major Prin- 
gle’s detailed and conclusive informa- 
tion, &c” It seems to us rather a ludi- 
crous than a&eritme object! on — and so 
thinks the gallant Major, \>ho has no- 
thing to say to it, except that it is all 
very true, “and that it certainly would 
be new to him to include medical 
men with their lancets, or musi- 
cians with their clarionets, in the 
list of fighting rnen.” Mr Stuart then 
Las recourse to Sir John Lambert’s 
Despatch, and, in the most prosing 
»tyh 'possible, ineffectually attempts 
to prove from it that Major Pringle 
hm made many unfair omissions 
m hie statement of the British force. 


From the beginning to the end of this 
tedious enumeration, he shews that 
he either does not know, or pretends 
not to know, that Major Pringle had 
given an official return “ of (he Bri- 
tish infantry employed in "the attack 
on the Lines at New Orleans.” He 
accuses the Major of " a gross omis- 
sion” in not mentioning tin > tty vadro ?/.? 
of the Fourtenith Light Dragoons ! 
“ Of what use would dragoons” — 
asks the good-natured Major — “have 
been in an attack on lines situated 
in very wet ground, with a parapet 
of great height, aud a deep ditch into 
the bargain P” At all events, dra- 
goons are not infantry. And why did 
not the Major mention the artillery "t 
Because 44 of what use would they 
have been in an action where the 
troops were to march as fast as con- 
sisted with good order, to the attack 
of lines where they were to come 
immediately in close contact with 
their enemy.” Mr Stuart gives a droll 
reason why the royal artillery and 
engineers should ha\e been included 
among the “ infancy ewphg/td in the 
attack on the. loan at A t tr Or fra ns on 
the morning (ft/a 8/4 of January "— - 
that they were employed the night 
before mid the night after! 'I he 
sappers and miners too, Mr Stuart 
says, should not have been omitted 
— but were they employed in the at- 
tack Y The 5th V\ est Indian regi- 
ment too— the Niggers— ought to 
have, been included, 44 in point of 
numbers the strongest that lauded 
on the shores of Louisiana.” But 
they were with Thornton on tfa otfnr 
safe of the and so was the 

85th regiment, consisting of 2!>8 iank 
and file, which Major Pringle had 
erroneously included in his account 

of the “ British Infantry employed 
in the attack” — so that his account 
stands right after all Mr Stuart’s re* 
condite studies of that rare docu- 
ment, Sir John Lambert’s Despatch 
— except that one of the. finest regi- 
ments in the service — the Eighty- 
Fifth— must be deducted from it. 
That regiment and other British un- 
der the gallant Thornton, stormed 
the American batteries ou the right 
bank of the river — but not till attec 
the failure of the attack on the lines. 

Major Pringle gives a list of the 
killed, wounded, and missing, of ail 
the regiments— and the 5th West 
Indian regiment, “ the strongest, ac~ 
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cording to Mr Stuart, that landed on 
the shores of Louisiana,” appears to 
have been in a situation of compara- 
tive securiti/ on the right bank of the 
river — for while the 2 1 st, to which 
Major Pringle belonged, lost in the 
attack 3 officers, 2 sergeants, and 65 
rank and file killed — 4 officers, C 
sergeants, j^rummer, and 144 rank 
and file wounded— and 9 officers, 8 
sergeants, 2 drummers, 217 rank aud 
file missing, ( taken prisoners within 
the enemy's lines ) — the Blacks had — 
one st rpra/tt woo tided. Our own firm 
belief is, that the whole effective force 
of the British army under Pakenhaip 
did not exceed, if it reached, 8000 
men — and of these that not more, if 
so many as 4000, moved ou iu three 
columns to the attack of the lines, 
although Levasseur assures us that 
General Jackson perceived 12,000 
advancing against him ! 

And what may have been the num- 
bers of the Americans ? Mr Stuart 
had taken an average — be says-- 
between the two European authori- 
ties of Marbois and Levasseur — sta- 
ting them at between three and 
four thousand. Marbois, we have 
seen, spoke of the. defeat of “ four- 
teen thousand by four;*’ and it is 
neither unfair nor illiberal towards 
“ one of the fairest and most liberal 
writers of the age’ 1 to think it not 
very unlikely that he may have un- 
derrated the number of the Ameri- 
cans as much as he has exaggerated 
that of the British. Levasseur tells 
us that General Jackson, with 3200 
men “perceived the Euglish army, 

12.000 strong, advancing in throe co- 
lumns ; ” anil Mr Stuart took an ave- 
rage between these trust-worthy 
authorities. He has now, however, 
seen the American official account, 
which to him is gospel, and it gives, 
including mariues, “4698, a great 
port of u hmtiy however, were without 
arms'* Major Pringle frankly says, 
“ that he cannot prove, by any well- 
authenticated account, the precise 
amount of the Am eric an force within 
the lines of New Orleans, Mr Ducros 
and other American prisoners had 
spoken of there heiug 18,000 or 

14.000 men within the city ; but 
that might have been “ with a view to 
intimidate, by exaggerating the force 
we had to encounter.” On the 22d 
December, General Jackson had 
attacked the British army during the 


night with “ 5900 men.” So said Sir 
John Keane in his Despatch— a man 
not given to exaggeration— “ from 
the best information I can obtain, the 
enemy’s force amounted to 5000 
men.” But Mr Stuart says that Sir 
John Keane was mistaken— “ it was 
afterwards well known, that at the 
period in question, General Jackson 
had no such force as Sir John Keane, 
from the information he had got, 
presumed him to possess/* Marbois 
and the Duke of Saxe Weimar agree 
with the Americans that he had but 
two thousand men — that is to say, 
the Americans told them so, and they 
believed it. 

Major Pringle is of opinionthat the 
number of the Americans in the lines 
must have been far beyond 8000 or 
4000 ; and “ has always understood 
from officers present in the action, 
and who had gone through the Pen- 
insular War, that from the extent of 
the lines, and the tremendous fire 
kept up, the Americans must have 
had within them between 8000 and 

10,000 men.” 

The Major suggested that the 
amount of the American force might 
be pretty fairly estimated by suppos- 
ing the men to standjbw deep, ( Mr 
Stuart says, in many places, they 
stood v/V,) and each file at one yard 
distance from the other (good elbow 
room, as every soldier will allow), 
then as the lines were “ a mile iu 
length” this mode of computation 
would give upwards of 7000. That 
the Americans had many more is, 
however, his firm belief ; as Gene- 
ral Jackson was much too skilful an 
officer to throw up lines a mile long, 
unless he had masses of men to fill 
them— and “ such a torrent of fire 
as poured on the British troops that 
day along the whole extent of the 
lino was perhaps never witnessed, 
not even at St Sebastian.” 

Mr Stuart says, “ that Major 
Pringle may rest assured that his 
fanciful calculation, when weighed 
against the statements in the official 
despatches of three British command- 
ers, will meet with no credit in this 
country.” The calculation seems to 
us any thing hut fanciful — not to be 
compared for a moment, as a flight 
of imagination, with Mr Stdart’s pro- 
posal to Include two squadrons of the 
J4th Light Dragoons among ** the 
Infantry,” employed In the attack of 
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liaea “ situated in very wet ground, 
with a parapet of great height, and a 
deep ditch into the bargain.” But 
what does he mean by say ing that the 
** fanciful calculation ” is against tire 
statements in the official despatches 
of three British commanders ? Sir 
John Lambert, Quarter- Master Ge- 
neral Forrest, and Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, speak of the lines as being 
about “one thousand yards” — so they 
thought— speaking immediately af- 
tej the battie — and from no actual 
admeasurement. But Major Pringle 
speaks on what Mr Stuart surely 
ought to admit tube the best of all pos- 
sible authority, and which could not 
have been known to the three British 
commanders, 1,1 a very beautiful plau 
of the operations, a ad. of' the Ameri- 
can lines before New Orleans, exe- 
cuted hy Major Laearriere Latour, 
principal engineer of the Military 
District, 1 \ S. army,” which lines, to 
use the Major’s own words, “ m/r a 
tnilr ih h and filled tnf/t m< a” To 
this Mr Stuart sensibly and courte- 
ously replies, "Latour*s calculation 
of the length of his line ma y j nr haps 
be explained by a statement of Le- 
vasseur, though (This explanation be 
correct, it will not redound to the 
candour of Major Pringle, who ha- 
ving accompanied the army, could 
not fail to know the real state of the 
case.” An insinuation of want of 
candour made on a perhaps and an 
if! But what says Levasseur ? 

“ The position chosen by the Ame- 
rican General to wait for reinforce- 
ments, arid to arrest the advance of 
so formidable an enemy, appeared to 
me to be judicious. He threw up 
intrench incuts about five miles be- 
low the city, along an old canal, the 
left of which was lost in the depths 
of a marshy wood, while the right 
rested on the river. The total length 
of this line was about eight hundred 
toises, but as three hundred tomes 
of the left were unassailable, the 
enemy was confined in his attack to 
a part of about five hundred toises, 
and obliged to advance in full view, 
over a perfectly level plain.” 

Mr Stuart, then, prefers the ac- 
count of Levasseur to that of the en- 
gineer himself, who constructed the 
lines! because it cuts off 300, or 
fSIfetf 375 toises— 750 yards. 

%i« ia not a " fanciful calcula- 
tion”— -it is merely philosophical 


and patriotic. But the Major is not 
to be put down by this champion. 
He knows much more than Levas- 
eeur about “ the depths of this 
swampy wood.” It was part of the 
American Lines. And the despatch 
of Quarter- Master General Forrest, 
which Mr Stuart calls in “ to con- 
firm in a great measure Levasaeur’s 
explanation,” confirms major Pi in- 
gle’s; for he states, that “ the wood 
on the left was, in general, distant 
from the river about one thousand 
five hundred yards.” Now, suppo- 
sing the wood two hundred-and- fifty 
yards broad, you have lines in 
length one mile, and “ all full of 
men.” And here we must quote 
from Major Pringle’s own leitn, for 
it gives us some important and inte- 
resting information, altogether new 
to the public. 

“ Now, sir, J sh.ill proceed in shew 
that the swamp or wooded marsh to- 
wards (lie left of the Atmwirmi lint"*, 
and in Inna of thorn, was wo/ impass- 
able. Lieut. -Col. Hermit*, of the sM.st 
regiment, bavin** himself imnmoitm! 
the wood, made a i effort to (icncial 
Gibbs, offering to conduct a body of 
troops through it. General Gibbs r*o 
sooner heard Colonel Itennie's report 
than he accompanied him to the t om- 
mauder of the forces, Sir K. Vukrnhrmi. 
The consequence was, that, on the 2Sth 
of December, a demonstration of the 
whole army was ordered, and Colonel 
Bennie, in command of his own light 
company of tire 2lst i e^iutent. was or- 
dered to penetrate into the wood, as tor 
as be could, and gain the client } ’r lr It- 
He executed his orders in the most ad- 
mirable manner, succeeded in getting the 
whole of his men thiough, and debotuhed 
from the wood upon the American left. 
According to the orders he had received, 
he kept up a brisk fire until he was de- 
an ed to retire. Sir Edward Pahen- 
ham, not thinking himself authorized to 
attuch such atroug lines with hi# very 
small force, withdrew his troops, deter- 
mined to wait the arrival of the 7th and 
‘13d regiment*, which reached us on the 
Gth of January. On the 8th of January, 
Lieutenant- Colonel Jones, of the Jth 
regiment, was put in command of a body 
of troops, J believe about 100, to make 
his way through the wood and gain the 
enemy’H left flank, in fact, to pursue the 
route, as nearly as possible, which Colo- 
nel Rennie had done on the 28th. Co- 
lonel Jones succeeded, ns Colonel Rennie 
had done, Id conducting his force through 
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the swamp, debouched at the same spot, 
but found the line of defence in a very 
different condition from what it had been 
on the 28tk. The enemy having now 
found, that what they had considered (pro* 
vlmta to the demonstration) on impassable 
morass, was no hinderance to our troops, 
had between the 28th of December and 
tin: 8th of January so fortified this the 
left of their line as to make it perhaps 
the most formidable of their whole posi- 
tion, Colonel Jones fell, mortally wound- 
<* 1, gallantly leading on his men, composed 
of detachments of the 4-th or King's Own, 

2 1 si regiment, and !h»t!i rifles; but no 
ell'.u't of Im troops could surmount the 
difficulties opposed to them of a high pa- 
rapet, deep ditch, and skilful riflemen to 
defend them- 1 here subjoin the copy of 
a letter which I have received within 
these few days from Lieutenant- Colonel 
the honourable James Sinclair, at that 
time an officer in the 21st regiment, and 
who accompanied Colonel Rennie with 
tin* light company of the 21st regiment 
dating the demoustiation on the 28th of 
December, and also was attached to the 
lUO men under Colonel Jones of the 4th 
on the Hill of January . — 

“ ‘ r.dinbitryh, January 27, 1 S3 1 - 
Mv Dr ak Pbi\ol>, 
c< * On the evening of the 27th of De- 
cember our cM'r to be lamented friend 
Lieutenant- Colonel Rennie, in whose* 
company 1 was, received orders to hold 
himself in readiness to proceed with his 
own company, and endeavour to make 
his way through the. wood and tur?t the 
( >irnu)' & h ft , accordingly, on the morning 
of the 28th we proceeded, and entered 
the wood, and made our way with some 
difficulty, owing to the thickness of the 
wood ami svtauipy ground. Wo kept 
still moving forward cautiously until we 
heard two shots, and saw two of our ad- 
vance fall, on which we dashed on, and 
found ourselves among some huts, which 
were occupied by the enemy. We conti- 
nued to exchange for some time a pretty 
hot fire. Colonel ltennie perceiving that 
the firing of our guns on his left had 
erased (the signal lor hiun to retire), 
commenced his retreat slowly, bringing 
our wounded with us. We got back 
nearly the same way as we advanced, 
and returned with the main hotly to the 
rump. On the morning of the 8th of 
January, I was ordered with the light 
company of the 2 1st to join a brigade of 
between 4-00 or 500 men — the whole un- 
der command of Lieut.-Cok Jones. We 
were ordered to proceed in the same man- 
ner and to the same place we had got to 
before. After pushing through the 


wood, with great difficulty, we approach- 
ed that part of the enemy's line we for- 
merly found unprotected. A tremendous 
fire of grape and musketry was opened 
on us, which killed and wounded a great 
many men, and we found, with all our 
efforts, that on this part of the line it was 
impossible to make any impression. Jones 
was wounded towards the enemy's ex- 
treme left, when cheering on his men. 
We remained under fire n considerable 
time, and made several vain attempts to 
get over, when a staff-o Hi cor came up ami 
ordered us to retire into the wood. Trom 
the moment we came out of the wood, ilk 
our advance, the whole of the American 
line from right to left seemed one sheet of 
fire, and it never censed for un instant ; 
ns far as I could see, the men appealed to 
be in crowds. I have always understood 
that the American lines in front of New 
Orleans were towards a mile iu length. 

4< * Yours, with much rcgaid, 

" ( Signed) * Jas. Sinclaik, 
Major, 11. IV ** 

This is decisive. Colonel Jones 
attacked, and found full of men, that 
part of the line which, previous to 
the demonstration of the 28th of De- 
cember, was considered by Levas- 
seur and the Americans as unassail- 
able — but which after that — we 
must think— unfortunate demonstra- 
tion — had been made as strong as 
any other part of the mile- long line. 
Will Mr Stuart persist in affirm- 
iiicr, u having thus completely esta- 
blished the general accuracy of my 
own statement, as to the relative 
numbers of the armies, and demon- 
strated that Major Pringle’s f trrou nt 
is untrorthy of the stiff hirst at ft nt ion, 
it mar rests frith nit to maintain fhtJ 
then is no matt fiat error in any jnnt 
of my f ft tails tf the battle itself' 

Mr Stuart will, we verily believe, 
maintain any tinny hr. has oner at /fr- 
et? ; for he seems to think that his 
intellectual and moral character 
would be lost by the confession of a 
single mistake. It would.be in vain 
to search the whole animal creatjon 
for his parallel in sheer, downright, 
upright, and undislodgeable obsti- 
nacy — set alongside of him, tbe "ani- 
mal that chews the thistle'* might 
seem a very emblem of tractability of 
temper-— the most open to persua- 
sion of all creatures that pad toe 
hoof on the high-ways or bye- 
ways of this argumentative world* 
In his account of that fatal attack. 
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after having mentioned the death of 
Sir Edward Pakeuhara, while leadiug 
on his men— and the havoc made 
among them by that dreadful torrent 
of fire — he thus concludes, “ General 
Gibbs and General Keane, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, attempted to 
rally the troops, who pressed forward 
in a new column, but the precision 
and exactness with which the Ame- 
ricans fired, was overpowering and 
murderous. The British never 
reach* d the ditch . General Keane 
was mortally wounded, and General 
Gibbs dangerously. General Lam- 
bert, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, made a last attempt to force 
the line; but it was unsuccessful, 
and the English retreated to their 
intrenchiueuts, and rei in barked.” 

Now hear Major Pringle — 

*■ I think I can easily disprove this 
assertion, a ud by Anmioan authority 
too. In consequent! of au unfortunate 
mistake, the fu.se ines and hidden* had 
never reached the head of our column. 
Major- General Gibbs leading on the 
attack at the head of the 21 m regiment, 
finding that the fascines were not forth- 
coming, ordered the two leading compa- 
nies ot the 21 fit regiment to move forward 
fn double quirk time under Major 
Whitaker, the senior Major of the regi- 
ment, for the purpose of making a lodge- 
ment in the ditch. Almost immediately 
on giving this order, General Gibbs was 
mm tally wounded ; and at the same in- 
stant, the enemy commencing a destruc- 
tive lire, our column was absolutely 
mowed down, Thu smoke was so great 
that we could wot sec otu* two companies 
which had been sent in advance ; but 
those brave men under their gallant 
leader pressed mi. got into t/.t. ditch, made 
steps ti lth lUmr bagonUS in the parapet, 
and succeeded in getting tut 1 , the American 
tines, vin re, fiom w ant of support, they 
were made prisoners. There are many' 
ot the officers Mill alive who can vouch 
for this fact. Major Whitaker Was 
killed in climbing up the parapet. At 
the fiist but st of tin* fire from the Ame- 
rican lines. Colonel, now Sir William 
Paterson, of the 21 m, was badly wound- 
ed ; Major Alexander James Russ was also 

severely wcamh*<l, ftem the effects of 
which -he never recovered, and died in 
Edinburgh some years after. 

" T he command of the 2 1st regiment 
devolved on the junior held- officer. From 
the effects of the tremendous fire, the 
advancing column was for a moment 
thrown into confusion. The command- 


ing officer of the regiment ordered a bugle 
to sound the advance, called to the men 
to follow him, which they did with 
cheers. They advanced to the ditch ; 
some of the men were already' in it ; the 
present Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Keane, with that gallantry for which he 
is conspicuous, arrived, and, in the act of 
leading on and cheering the turn, was 
badly wounded, and curried off the field ; 
at the Mime instant, n staff officer came 
up, and ordered the officer commanding 
the 21st regiment to collect the remnant 
of his corps, and retreat to a wood in the 
rear. General Jackson in his despatch 
says, * Yet the column* of the enemy 
continued to advance with a firmness 
which reflects upon them the highest 
credit. Twice the column whirl* ap- 
proached my left was lepulsed, and twice 
they formed again and renewed the a*- 
sauitd (Assault of what? why, of (he 
ditch and parapet.) 4 And now, sir, from 
my heart I thank Mr Stuart i or giving 
me an opportunity' of paying a tuidy hut 
just tribute to the memory of' one of my 
earliest and most esteemed friends — to 
one of the bravest soldiers that ever drew 
a sword — 1 meuu the late ilrevet Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel Rennie of the 2Kt Suits 
f usUrers, nephew of the late Sir David 
Laird. This officer had been wounded 
severely in the knee at the attack on 
‘Washington, still more ^rwdy on land- 
ing at the attack ori Raltiuiorr. Neither 
of these wounds were a> yet healed, hut 
nothing could prevent Rennie from per- 
forming his duty, Sir Kdward Pahem 
ham had given Colonel Rennie a separate 
(ouimnnd. l«r the purpose of at tmg on 
the American right dank, and, as 1 atu 
unwilling to make the public ti u*t to the 
partial testimony of a friend, 1 shall 
forego the privilege, and recount the gal- 
lantry of Colonel Rennie in the words of 
his enemy ; ami 1 shall quote them from 
General Jackson's hiogiapbei, (Mr 
Eaton. )— 4 Colonel Rennie, of the fu- 
sileers, wa» ordered to slot in a redoubt 
ou the American right. Rennie execu- 
ted his orders with great bravery, and 
urging forward, anived at the ditch j arid 
reaching the works »ud passing the dtidi, 
Rennie, sword in baud, leaped on the 
wall, and calling to his troop*, hade them 
follow him. lie had scarcely spoken, 
when he fell by the fatal aim of one of 
our riflemen. Pressed by the impetuo- 
sity of superior numbers, who were 
mounting the watts, and entering at the 
embrasures, our troops had retired to the 
line in rear of the redoubt. To advance, 
or maintain the point gained, was equally 
impracticable for the enemy. The situa- 
tion of these brave fellows may be easily 
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conceived. They were nearly all killed 
or taken prisoners/ '* 

And how does Mr Stuart get over 
this simple— manly— and heroic nar- 
rative ? Is it “ unworthy of the 
slightest attention ? ” Will he still 
“ maintain that there is no material 
error in any part of my details of 
the battle itself?” Yes — he will, 
lie will stand to his position — even 
like unto an image of the animal 
aforesaid cut in stone, and placed 
upon a pedestal. For in his j Utfuta- 
tion of Major Pringle's previous 
Aspersion Si, he opens his mouth and 
says, “ it is obvious to every one who 
reads my narrative with attention , that 
it is only by r forced construction , that 
il can be held to maintain that the Bri- 
tish, at no part of (he action , reached 
the ditch / ” 

This out-herods Herod — out- 
balaatns lialaara — out-brays the “a- 
nimal that chews the thistle” — ab- 
solutely out-james-stuarts James 
Stuart ** The second paragraph, 
detailing Sir Edward Pakenham’s 
attack, contains no such expression” 
—quoth he ; “ it is in the third, which 
relates to the continuation of the 
attack by Generals Gibbs and Keane, 
that the assertion is contained that 
the British did not reach the ditch !” 
Nay, he goes so far as to declare now 
that “Jiia impression ou reading the 
account in Sir John Lambert's des- 
patch e< rftitn/y treat, that during the 
, fit st part oftht attach, alluded to in the 
st rot id paragraph of iny narrative , the 
British reached the pitch, and for 
a short period had a footing in the 
enrmfs line.” And why was that his 
impression? Because Sir John Lam- 
bert says, M 1 had the mortification to 
observe the whole falling back upon 
me in the greatest contusion 1 ” And 
why, since it “ certainly was his 
impression,” did he not also give us 
its expression 't But after all these 
miserable subterfuges, he adds, that 
he now knows, * from Major Prin- 
gle's letter, as well as from informa - 
Hon on which Jic can depend from ano- 
ther quarter, that part of the British 
army did reach the ditch during the 
attack made by Generals Gibbs and 
Sir John Keane, and that part of the 
21 at regiment, which got within the 
lines, shewed all the gallantry and 
resolution for which Major Pringle 
givea them credit ; but it mattered not 
at alt to tfit result , whether this partial 


success took place during the first 

E art of the attack, when Sir E. Pa- 

enham headed the troops in person, 
or during the short period which 
afterwards occurred before General 
Gibbs was killed, and Sir John 
Keane was wounded.” We cannot 
but admire the spirit in which this 
admission is made— that the British 
did reach the ditch. Why was it 
accompanied with an ungracious 
and foolish butt “ But it mat- 
tered not at all to the result” Alas ! it 
did not I We all know too well it did 
not; and not another “ man alive,” 
(to use an expression of his own,) but 
Mr Stuart, would, on such an occa- 
sion, have uttered such senseless 
words- They shew such extreme 
irritation as a creature not very 
unlike a bee, only yellower, and no 
maker of honey, shews when running 
up and down a pane of glass in a 
window, deprived, not without some 
suspicion in his own mind that it is 
so, of his sting. 

But it is unlucky for Mr Stuart, that 
while he thinks himself always in the 
right, it is visible to every body else 
that he is al ways in the wrong — espe- 
cially in every thing regarding mili- 
tary affairs. “ The intormation on 
which lie could depend from an; 
other quarter,” is entirely erroneous; 
and at this hour, while he “ prates 
of its w hereabouts,” he is as ignorant 
as before, after all, of the time when 
the British really did reach and get 
into the ditch — and out of it into the 
American lines I Major Pringle shews 
this in two sentences. M Any one ac- 
quainted with the details of the ac- 
tion before New Orleans, is atvare 
that our most gallant Commander- 
iu-chief lost his life at an catty pvriod- 
of the action, and before it was al- 
most possible that the men could 
have reached the ditcli ; and it was 
when he was in front oftht men, cheer* 
ing them on, that he lost his valuable 
life This shews how absurd Mr 
Stuart's “ impression” was that the 
men had then entered the ditch, and 
got even into the lines — an impres- 
sion which, however, his good or 
evil genius told him not to express. 
In Latour's map the spot is marked 
where Pakenham fell; apd it is at 
least 150 yards from the ditch, and 
he fell at the head of the column. 
Major Pringle adds—* Subsequent 
to his death, owing to the example yf 
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General Gibbs, the column which 
he headed^ and where he felt, were 
brought up to the ditch, and the two 
’ leading companies of the 21st regi- 
ment, under Major Whitaker, got into 
the ditch, and were taken prisoners 
inside the lines. The individual who 
now addresses you, with the remain- 
der of the 2 1 st regiment, was close 
to the ditch — some of his men were 
in it, when General Sir Joint Keane 
came up encouraging the men, but 
almost instantly fell, severely wound- 
ed. At this moment a staff- officer ar- 
rived, and ordered the officer com- 
manding the 21st regiment to retire 
with his men. 1 have thus shewn 
that the author of Three Years in 
North America has been minuforrm if 
even utth naptet to the ptriod of the 
action ut h inch tin British did reach 
the ditch” 

Mr Stuart, in arguing that he did 
not say that the British ‘ f never 
reached the ditch” at any time of the 
action — and in declaring that he 
now knows they did roach it — ob- 
serves that he could not have intend- 
ed to say “they never reached it/’ 
because in that part of General Jack- 
son's account of the action, which 
he has quoted, the General speaks of 
“ aft >e rash men who fornd Ihnnxrlrts 
into the unfinished redoubt on the 
liver.” These for rad men were 
wt a fo are mat led on by Rennie ; 
but though it may pass in General 
Jackson to call them a few rash men, 
such words cannot lie tolerated from 
the lips of a British subject. Mr 
Smalt, from sheer obstinacy, here 
falls into an additional contradiction. 
He has told us that his tnyjrcu \*on 
ret toUdu uji •, that the British had got 
into the ditch and were within the 
lines, before Pakenham was killed 
— a most absurd impression; and 
now he tells us that he could not but 
know that the Riittah got into the 
ditch, for that General Jack sou said 
tint they got into an unfinished re- 
doubt on the American right — per- 
haps half a mile from where Paken- 
ham fell ! And yet after all this, he, 
certainly with all these impressions 
and all that knowledge, had not only 
awr said that the British reached 
the ditch — but said ** the British 
aerer reached the ditch.” Now, five 
hundred prisoners were taken — all 
within the lines— and who so dull as 
dare to call them rash r Was Coch- 


raue rash, or Charley Napier rash, 
in boarding frigate from sloop, or 
line of battle-ship from frigate ? 
Three British columns rushed to 
storm the American lines— .a torrent 
of fire struck them down — but two 
whole companies of the fearless 
Twenty- First, and many other men, 
effected the purpose for which the 
whole heroic host had moved for- 
wards — and that “ they were a few 
rash men” is the highest compliment 
Mr Stuart has paid them, on the au- 
thority of General Jackson! He 
vauntingly bids the public compare 
his style of writing about the attack 
with Major Pringle’s, ** and bearing 
in mind that the one is th- ^nnph (n- 
butc 'fn urihau on visiting a disas- 
trous battle-field, while the other is 

tin clut.'ionce of a i y Id i amjiaojin i 
who had thjun d on the so m , — say 
which of the two is tin* more appro- 
priate and becoming.” The <>)d 
campaigner for ever — we cry; gold 
thrice-tried in the furnace — sun- 
bright ; brass broken into bits, and 
that it may no more pass current, 
nailed to the counter. 

Mr Stuart is angry with Major 
Pringle for not having said a woid 
in condemnation of Sir I'M ward J\i- 
kenhatn. and for having been sib ut 
respecting some muter* connected 
with the attack. *■ lb* can > carton 
be ignorant that tin* signal discom- 
fiture of the British army, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, has been mainly 
scribed to Sir Ivlward Pakenham’ s 
persisting in the attack, after lie knew 
that the scaling ladders and fascim s 
necessary for the assault were want- 
ing at the moment when they weie 
required. He cannot he ignorant 
that part of the 41 th regiment, to 
whom was assigned the duty of be- 
ing ready with" scaling ladders and 
fascines, were not found at the ap- 
pointed place. He cannot be igno- 
rant of the great dissatisfaction that 
prevailed in the army after the en- 
gagement; nor that a field- officer 
was brought to trial on account of 
that mismanagement which, it is said, 
moat of all contributed to the deplo- 
rable result. These occurrences, to 
whiih 1 merely altndf , are quite well 
known, and ought to lead Major 
Priugle not to he quite so indixcrtmi* 
note in the praise he lavishes on the 
British army, nor so absurd as to deny 
to those who hare not screed for ymn 
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If MrStuartkecwti* 
of a B< itbih soldier, he 
tl»4t Major Pringle Wbdl 
thrust hH right b4nd Into the fire 
then neediest!/ utt*r one word of 
Marne ot tlie char&eter or conduct of 
his noble commander— who bad died 
hefme f»is eyes on the field of battle. 
Far better acquainted With all to 
which Mt Stuatt * merely alludes* * 
is Major Pt ingle than Mr Stuart ; but 
lemembeiing that fatal morn, his ge- 
nerous h|)h it felt ** peace to the soul 
of the h< to” * Let such men as Mr 
stuait, in an augiy atgumeut about 
then own insigriifn ant selves, and 
their puifi) tm-ratetm»nts, sneak as 
they choose ot that u signal (Worn* 
htuic ot tbe Biitisb a* my,” ant} oi its 
being* mainly ascribed to .Sir Ed- 
waul Paheuham'fe permuting,” Ac.; 
and let military men, when they write 
the histoiy of tbe wai, drifter their 
opinion*— It will be done in a light 
spiiit — on the conduct of the high* 

soulcd leader in that disastrous con* 
tin t. li homed— yet will they do him 
jti*. tie <*. But Major Pringle knew too 
w ell audit It toodeeply what is due to 
tin* Biui«h army, and to the memory 
oi 0110 of its most distinguished Ge- 
nerals, to pass aoy judgment on the 
dead, in such a quairtff. Nor could 
it but bat e given him pain “merely to 
allude'’ to tbe misconduct- --of what* 
ever kind it may have been— of the 
field-officer who waabrought to trial. 
That field -oflBcer’a courage was not 
doubted— it had been proved, and 
even honoured; but a miserable mis* 
take lie did make — “ aud rueful has 
the expiation been/’ Tbe broken* 
heat ted man has long been in hie 

S rave $ and a brother officer has not 
isuirbedliis ashes. Yet here Mr 
Stuait shews that be Is ignorant of 
what he unfeelingly, because none* 
cemrity, writes about that unfortu- 
nate officer. M Was not found at the 
appointed place” shews this; for the 
44th were a mile and a half in ad- 
vance of the redoubt wfctire lay the 
ladders and fascines ; and that offi- 
cer’s mistake consisted in dot having 
hi ought them with him ftm <h0 


redoubt to the 
head of his 
the rest, to _ 
theatttdLA* 
rocket, lake, 
you my, n& ecu*: 


where he atthef 
twasissa^lte 
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of Sir Edward 
at {ht attack^ 
Anew that f/tt scaling laddas 
aAtfjk&tfott, ncrumn/ jar the assault 
xnH wtattng at t!u tnorntni u'hcn they 
u ere m/iured” The attack had not 
begun } the fascines and scaling lad* 
derfl were not ” wanting at the mo* 
meat when they were required /’ foot 
they were known Wot to be wfrbfu 0 
mile and a half of thfc«»y, mm tt 
advanced to the steam, Sir Bdwaed 
might be right or wrong in order- 
ing the attack without them; but 
Mi Stuart does not state the case 
coirectly; aud experience proved, 
that eu*n with the fascines aud the 
ladders, the event would probably 
have been the same— before that ex- 
terminating torrent of fire, 

“ Hating now,” quoth the very 
self-complacent author of the * He* 
fu t Jti on of the Aspersions on Stuart's 
Three Fears in America,” “disposed 
of the specific charges advanced 
against me in Motor Pringle’s letters, 
relative to the attkits at Washington 
and New Oilcans, it remains for me 
to refute those which apply general* 
ly to the tone and character of ffly 
work on America. Aud here l can- 
not refrain from expressing the 
t ituna athryshna at 4 and tin itulig* 
mud filing* with which I have read 
part of his last communication, 
which at once requites the most 
explicit contradiction.” What is 
this part ? The following few 
words; “ X <tm sorry to my noma 
is, so page aflvtird to prat*? qf the 
BitUtk stsammi or JintthA tome* »7t 

the CENSUS# ALONE VINDto AM- 

PLE room.” Sometimes a men dose 
well to be angry, but not so Mr 
Stuart* No “mm sli^e * will sym- 
pathise with his u indignant feel* 
mgs” end * extreme wtuSmfommtf* 
The charge is true ; and his answer 
to it— to borrow again his own 
words, impotently applied to Major 
Pringle— we give, “ to hold }t forth 
as an example to what a laugh*!#* 
length the tsp/ii ih t <a pi will carry 
a man,” Mr Stuart telle tie to turn 
to page ao and so, and we will find 
It thus written—* 1 If m admittt d m 
a# 4mtfo that 0rttuh ws 

ne mt put to tt mmr mr cm 

mew there {*&**» 0* 

Mm 
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well enough, though spiritless j but 
“ breathes there on earth a man with 
soul so dead,” that on such an occa- 
sion he could have, avoided saying so ? 
Had he concluded his account without 
saying so, he would not have been a 
man at all. He then mentions seve- 
ral instances in which ho has spoken 
of the British army « without cen- 
sure,” and several instances in which 
he has absolutely spoken of them, 
or of individual officers, with praise. 
We hope the army will not he want- 
ing in proper gratitude. But he 
cannot shew, what Major Pringle is 
sorry for the want of, “ a pwjii allot- 
ted to their praise and the Major 
was correct to the letter in saying that 
“ venture alone ijnus ami’J.i; hoom.” 
The praise is bit-by-bit praise— and 
confined to small single sentences, in 
which it runs great risk of catching 
cold. Some instances lie quotes 
are very ludicrous. As for example 
— he prides hhnstdf on having said 
“ the canal tup id spoke in terms of 
great respect of Sir Isaac Brock as 
the best commander the British had 
ever sent to ( ,'auada— equally regret- 
ted on both sides of the St Laurence.” 
HU sins of omission are perhaps 
greater and inoie numerous than his 
eius of comuiU'sion— and to us more 
offensive. He defends himself on 
the ground of not wishing to go many 
miles out of Ids way ; and by some 
the pica may be admitted, but not by 
ardent admirers, like us, of the Bri- 
tish atiuy Had be felt as he ought 
to have done towards them, he would 
have rejoiced to speak of them on 
many occasions where he is silent — 
nor would he have had far to seek 
for exploit* of theirs in America 
worthy of ail his eloquence. Is it 
praise or censure— -it is certainly not 
truth— to «aj that the American cam- 
paigns “have dime what the C?;ar 
retev predicted Charles the Twelfth 
Would do for the Russians — 1 know 
that the Swedes will beat us for a 
long time , at fa-tl thru teUl faack at 
k? bmt f ” Have the British, in- 
deed, taught the Americans to beat 

» &? iiut allowing Mr Stuart to 
e himself as he pleases on his 
enthusiastic laudations of the Bri- 
>. 4sh army— will ho just take the tarou- 
allure hour, to explain what 
W mofmt ky writing the two follow- 
“ The inhabitants of 
Baltimore have not yet forgot our 
incursion under General iWa in the 


late war, - All the inhabitants be- * 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty- 
fi ve were called to fight at a day's no- 
tice, and were only a single day in the 
Jield \ when a tucctrsful action on their 
part deprived the city of some of the 
principal inhabitants, and sent back 
many of them wounded, A monument 
commemorating the engagement, on 
which are inscribed the names of 
the sufferers, has been erected in one 
of the conspicuous streets dose to 
the entrance of the great hotel.” This 
Is the monument which a Baltimore 
lady asked Mr Hamilton if he had 
seen, and then apologized to him for 
having alluded to an edifice which 
could not be thought of by him, 
much less looked at, without pain- 
ful emotions being awakened in his 
breast, by the remembrance, of what 
Mr StUart would call “ a signal dis- 
comfiture of the British army,” In the 
action, which Mr Stuart calls “ a 
successful action, on their parts,” 
the Americans, strongly posted, 
were most expeditiously driven fforn 
their position, aud put to the rout — 
General Ross having been killed by 
a ritle on the advance* Mr Stuart 
cannot have heard of this action but 
from some lying Americans — and no 
doubt, for the first time, his eves will 
fall on the following passage fforn 
Colonel Brook's despatch, “ In this* 
or iter, the Mgual being given, the 
whole of the troops advanced rapidly 
to the charge, tu leas than fifteen 
minutes, the enemy’s force, being 
utterly broken and dispersed, tied 
in all directions over the country, 
leaving on the field two pieces of 
caution, with a considerable num- 
ber of killed, wounded, au4 pri- 
soners. The enemy lost in 
hut brilliant affair, from 500 to <300 
man in killed and wounded ; while, 
at the moat moderate computation, 
he fa at least one thousand lam de 
rmbtd. The 5th regiment of mili- 
tia in particular are represented as 
nearly annihilated.” Admiral Coch- 
rane in his despatch calls it “ a most 
decisive victory over the flower of 
the enemy’s troops.” Next morning 
the British army advanced to within 
a mile and a half of Baltimore, it 
having been arranged that the Beet 
was to co-operate in an attack on 
the town ; but the Admiral found 
tb# * entrance by sea# within wh&h 
the town Is retired nearly three 
miles, was entirely obscured by a 
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barrier of vessels sunk at the raouth 
of the harbour, defended inside by 
gun-boats. Hanked on the right by a 
strong and regular fortification, and 
on the left by a battery of several 
heavy guns.” Tho army, therefore, 
was rem* barked. 

Were we to take the trouble of 
retravellmg through Mr Stuart's dull 
dull narratives of military affaire 
during tho great war for American 
Independence, we could., we believe, 
collect plenty of proofs of his unfair- 
ness towards the British army, and 
his lead in ess to look at every thing 
of a questionable kind in the worst 
possible light. An instance or two 
of this may suffice. “ The British 
troops, when they armed at Lexing- 
ton, about ten miles on their way, 
Jived an xautt Amtnran miht»u on pa- 
rade, ami h'dh d tight if them J' Now 
it never has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained wit ether the British troops or 
the Amej iean militia Jin d Jit d. In 
the London Gazette, it was positive- 
ly stated that the militia did so; and 
John Horne was convicted of a sedi- 
tious libel, amerced, and immured, 
for baling published that our Ame- 
rican brethren had been murdered. 
Mr Stuart's words imply, or rather 
assert, that the British c< fired first 
and yet in his ** Refutation” he says, 
in reference to the chapter in which 
they occur, there is not an expres- 
sion in the slightest degree derogatory 
to the honour of the British troops 
iu any part of die chapter.” Perhaps 
he will say the same of what follows. 
“ The inhabitants of Kingston were 
amongst the first opposes* of the 
British dominion iu North America, 
and the village (Esopus) fell into the 
hands of the British general,Vaughan, 
who was on his way to meet General 
Burgoyne.at the time he heard of the 
disastrous situation of Burgoyue’g 
army. Sir vet a trautindy burnt this 
village, to the ground*” We dare say 
Vaughan burnt the village to the 
ground ; but that he did so very wan* 
tfmiy t we do not believe, merely on 
the assertion of Mr Stuart He adds, 
*\ We searched in vain for an inscrip- 
tion which, we were told, was upon 
the end of the village church, record- 
tag the particulars of this very unjm* 
ttfiabie act.” Can you imagine any 
thing more ludicrous than * the great 
American traveller” staring wi& all 


his eyeson the end of a village church, 
u searching in vain for an inscription 
recording the particulars of this very 
unjustifiable act,” committed by his 
countrymen some balf-a-ccntury ago! 
Except it be indeed the same great 
American traveller sitting at a table 
in the act of recording that vain 
search — alas ! like many other 
searches — after a nonentity — a plea- 
sing, no doubt, but a delusive dream. 
Compare his accounts of the execu- 
tion of Colonel Hayne and of Major 
Audrc, and you will see liow Ida 
leanings all lie away from his own 
country. He tries all he can, and 
in the silliest way, to palliate Hay ne'e 
conduct, which was as bad as could 
be, ami deserved death, and paints 
what he ito doubt thinks a pathetic 
picture of the traitorous rebel** 
death — in order to heighten indigna- 
tion against “ Lord Rawdon’s cruel- 
ty,” which he says is " a theme of 
conversation even at the present 
day.” Of Andre he speaks with 
much less feeling; .end concludes 
with quoting some doggerel verses 
said to have been written by him, at 
a time when he could laugh at the 
thought of such an event, about the 
probability of the jmet being hanged* 
Mr Stuart, we venture to say, would 
not have made such quotation, had 
Hayne been the luckless versifier. 
As to Lord Rawdotf s “ ordering 
Hayne to be executed without even 
the formality of a trial,” all w r e need 
say is this — that the Duke of Rich- 
mond hating, in the speech with 
which he introduced his motion for 
an enquiry into that affair, said 
something which Lord Rawdou 
thought cast a reflection on his ho- 
nour, his Lordship demanded that 
his Grace should make an ample 
apology in his place in the House of 
Peers. This the Duke for a while 
declined to do ; but on receiving bis 
Lordship’s ultimatum from Lord 
Ligonier, he rose to declare, in heat* 
ing of the Peers, the following ex- 
cuse , — u I find that my motion for 
the enquiry into the execution of 
Isaac Hayne, has been considered as 
provoking a suspicion agfcrast Lord 
Rawdon’e justice and humanity. I 
solemnly protest that I did not con- 
ceive th at it could throw the meg* 
distant insinuation upon bis Lord* 
shlp’eeonduct ,* nor did I ever mean 
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to say any tiling that could have 
that tendency. Since I learn that 
the matter is thought liable to 
hear a false construction, I declare 
that I am sorry to have introduced 
it upon authority to which, at ihe 
time of making my motion, 1 said I 
cou Id affi x no deg t ee of cred j f ' Iu 
his “ Refutation," we perceive that 
Mr Stuart says/** I am bound to men- 
tion that the facts relative to Colonel 
Hayne’s execution, as stated in my 
book, are to be found in the British 
journals of the period alluded to; 
and were the subject of a motion in 
the House of Peers, when the Duke 
of Richmond ‘ called the attention 
of the House to the inhuman execu- 
tion of Colonel Hay ne, the particu- 
lars of which had been forwarded 
by Mr John Bowman.’” Now we 
say that Mr Stuart was also bound to 
mention (which he, however, did not 
do) that the motion was negatived 
by an immense majdfity ; and most 
especially was in hound*, to mention 
(which however he did not do) the 
Duke of Richmond’s ample and pub- 
lic apology to Lord Uavrdon, in 
which be lets the world know that 
he never doubted that Mr John Bow- 
man was a liar. 

Leaving this enthusiastic eulogist 
of the British army to enjoy his tri- 
umph over Major Pringle, we wirii 
to say a word or two about his re- 
spect for the British navy. He 
speaks of Sir George Cock burn's 
"piratical expeditions on the Chesa- 
peake.” He severely rates Major 
Pringle for not quoting a sentence 
from Gales, in which that gentle- 
manly Yankee says, “ Cockbum 
was quite a mountebank in the 
City, exhibiting in the streets a 
gross levity of manner, d/sjdoging 
sundry article* of trifling raluc, of 
which he had robbed the J'ristd* id's 
home, &:< ” Mr Stuart is very lachry- 
mose and libellous on Captain Gor- 
don of the Sea-horse, senior naval 
officer of the British fleet off Alexan- 
dria, who, he says, “commenced an 
lad iscriminate work of plunder;" 
and he repeats, that upon this occa- 
sion, “ it in it M fa liable, wc plundered 
upon a great sente* 1 With much 
candour and caution, he says, “ I cer- 
tainly do not mean to attest the truth 
of the fact” (bow the deuce could 
he ?) ** that the Americans had got an 
authoritative assurance that private 


property was to be respected, though 
it is asserted in all the American 
accounts of what passed at the period 
of the capture of Washington— hut 
this l know” and then he talks of 
4 ‘ from 1 A 000 to 18,00ft barrels of 
flour, 800 hog-heads of tobacco, loO 
bales of cotton, with a quantity of 
sugar and other com modi ties, "—of 
all of which the Captain of the Sea- 
horse made plunder. Whatever Sir 
James Gordon did, he did well and 
according to orders ; and it is impos- 
sible for us to inentiou his name 
without saying that the navy docs 
not possess another officer more ho- 
noured and beloved than he— and 
that every tar’s face brightens as he 
hears the tread of his timber-toe mi 
deck — for a blasted French cannon- 
ball carried off a leg hardly equalled 
in vigour by any leg in the ser- 
vice, except by that one still re- 
maining in his oivn possession. 
Mr Stuart says, “ no other injury 
than plunder was committed on the 
inhabitant* by the Sea-horse. On 
the Chesapeake, however, into which 
the waters of the Potomac flow, the 
warfare carried oil by the British, it 
’ is melancholy to reflect, was not con- 
fined to the mere plundering of the 
inhabitants. Attacks for a long pel iorl 
were made by the squadron, under 
Sir George Cork burn, on defenceless 
towns along the coast (he names 
them), and the inhabitants were sub- 
jected not only to the loss of their 
property, but to tnaimnd m id priva- 
tion* of tin most hon ihtc dt script ion ! " 

The American details of the ex- 
cesses committed ho the. troop#, arc 
icc/l htuurn to ham hem of the most 
hno't-i ending description, owing to its 
hoeing been impossible for the officers 
restrain the tionpsfl Here i tenon 

VrisjunuKt Lo again the, cobbler ! 
“ The despatch of Major Crutchfield, 
the officer commanding at Hampton, 
is published verbatim in the London 
Courier of the 14th August, IttiO, ami 
contains the folio wing shock mg detail 
— 4 The unfortunate females at Hamp- 
ton, who could not leave the town, 
lucre suffered to be abused \a the most 
shameful maimer, not only by them 
(the troops), but the venal savage 
blacks, who were encouraged in their 
excesses .' " Ana again. ** the people 
at Baltimore, and in the neighbour- 
hood, give sad accounts of the ex- 
cesses committed during the last war 
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in this quarter, especially by our 
naval troops, under the command of 
Sir George Cockburn, who landed 
on various parts of the adjoining 
coasts, and acted in the most barbarous 
manor r (o' cards the unarmed and fe- 
male part oft tm pupuhdtou'* We hope 
the present editor of the London 
Courier will not debase its pages 
by any such calumnies. It would 
not be easy to decide whether Mr 
Stuart’s admiration of the British 
army, or of the British navy, is the 
higher ; here lie speaks of the con- 
duct of both— but especially of our 
nanal troops ; however, here and else- 
where, as well as at Washington, “ it 
was found impossible to restrain 
them from plunder,” or even from 
rapr and non tier. We do not observe 
these exploits of our blue and our 
red jackets mentioned in the long 
list of passages which Mr Stuart re- 
fers to in his Refutation, as contain- 
ing such unqualified panegyric by 
him on the British army as should 
make Major Pringle blush. We hare, 
indeed, reason to be proud of the 
picture painted by this great artist 
of the United Service. 

Conscious of having ever done 
ample justice to the character of the 
British navy and the British army, 
of having wiitten at all tinifs with 
enthusiasm of their gallantry and 
devotion to their country’s service, 
and of having u merely alluded,” in 
-the tendereai and most delicate way, 
to a few other matters on which a 
hero-hating hack would have malig- 
nantly dwelt calling “ unfortunate 
truths” certain Yankee allegations, 
which all the civilized world knew 
instinctively to he libels and lies— 
Mr Stuart must feel himself entitled 
to look down upon Major Pringle, 
as from a superior sphere. The 
hauteur of the “great American tra- 
veller ” is equal to that of “ the 
proud Duke of Somerset,” or any 
Bubb ley -jock — wild or tame,-— iu 
wood or wuddy — that, ever gobbled 
on either side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
With swollen ruddy chops, head 
crowned with a diadem royally 
bending back towards an erected 
and expanded tail that rustles in 
frequent shudder, with magisterial 
feet pompously prancing in parade, 
with all their ten toes looking to 
be at least twenty, over and anon 
right or left wing dropt down to the 


dirt, as if it would sweep the path 
on which is sidelong progressing 
— himself a procession— the King of 
all the Turkeys — so have you seen, 
while all other fowl, half in fun and 
half in fear, have stood aloof from the 
usurper, the Pseudo-peacock ceJe* 
bratirjg the ceremony of his own 
cororiation-day. 

“ Major Pringle,” says he, in his 
first letter, “ declares that his object 
for engaging in this correspondence 
‘ was to put the character of his fel- 
low-soldiers in a true light before 
the eyes of their countrymen,* and 
in his last letter he states that ‘ he 
had no motive to commence this 
correspondence but that of doing 
justice to his fellow-soldiers in every 
point tf view.* His championship of 
the British army is, therefore, of the 
most ex tensire description. Whether 
his fitm ss for the honourable office he 
has audio tala u be equal to his zeal, 
may he doubted by those who peruse 
the following facts and considerations 
with a desire to form an impartial 
conclusion.” This is not true. Major 
Pringle does not undertake a cham- 
pionship, of the most extensive de- 
scription, of the British army; he 
undertakes “ to do justice to his fel- 
low-soldiers, in every point of view,” 
who fought and bled with him in 
America, and other countries, and he 
has performed his duty in the closet 
as he did in the field. “ Major 
Pringle’s testimony is pood for no- 
thing ; ” “ not the slightest value 
attaches to Major Pringle’s authority 
on this occasion” — though he had 
been selected for an important duty 
which he had performed to the entire 
satisfaction of General lloss — but 
not so as to satisfy Mr Stuart. Major 
Pringle, too, is accused, as we have 
seen, “of a degree of unfairness, 
probably without an t\uttnph\ in such a 
controversy as the present” — a most 
r id iculous ins tan ce of sel f • importance 
in this sensitive civilian, who would 
insist on the Major copying the vulgar 
insolence of a Yankees, who called 
** Sir George Cockburn a mounte- 
bank.” “ It is not, however, by the 
perusal of garbled and partial ex- 
tracts from my work, or the documen- 
tary cvUh ncr, that supports it> that my 
statements are to be judged of* 
Major Pringle has not only omitted 
the material parts of my description 
of the buttle of Keff Orleans, and, as 
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I have shewn, of the proceedings at 
Washington, which he has impugned, 
hat in ms quotation from American 
documents, has omitted such portions 
of them as prove his own statements 
t© be erroneous. Thfo is not the 
course of proceeding which I n>n- 
cme I had /. right to e.tjnrffrom 
a Bril . ' h r/fit : / , who * publishes/ 
as he writes, to you, * simply, as 
far as in him lies, to put the cha- 
racter of his fellow-soldiers in a true 
light before the eyes of his coun- 
trymen/” We really do not very 
well know' what Mr Stuart “ has a 
right to expect from a British officer 
but never was charge more false 
than this against Major Pringle of 
making “ garbled aud partial ex- 
tracts/* and ** omitting such portions 
of them as prove his own state- 
ments to be erroneous.” What can 
Mr Stuart's description of the battle, 
of New Orleans possibly be to Ma- 
jor Pringle, who led the gallant 21st 
to the ditch — who had his own foot 
on its brink — and stood there sword 
in hand in the hottest of that torrent 
of fire, among the many hundreds of 
killed and wounded, till ordered, on 
the fall of Sir John Keane by his side, 
to gather together the broken brave, 
aud conduct them into the shelter of 
the wood *f He has shewn that at this 
hour Mr Stuart knows nothing of the 
battle ; and U was his duty to quote 
and confute such statements as de- 
nied or withheld due honour from his 
companions m arms. These are “ the 
most material parts of my descrip- 
tion of the battle of New Orleans;” 
ah the rest, perfectly true and per- 
fectly dull, may go for nothing, like 
much other information collected 
during " Three Years in America.” 

It appears from other parts ol Major 
Pringle’s letter, that those despatches 

were in hi a hands ot Ike tine h htn hr 
was writing it. He is, therefore, as I 
shall shew, altogether without emo* 
for publishing the above "v a cornet 
return of the numbers employed on 
the day of the engagement.” We 
have shewn how' groundless this 
c barge is, and only quote it now as 
another instance of the gentlemanly 
style which the cMU&n uses towards 
tbe soldier. Sneers and sarcasms 
abound ; and there is some wit too 
—■but weak and muddy as ditch- 
water. Mr Stuart, as a writer, is 
heavy as the late Daniel Lambert, 


who, we believe, sat fifty-seven 
stone ; yet he IsM&evrre on the Major’s 
style, calling it an “Inflated and rhe- 
torical style/’ We are not a very 
good judge of mere style, and our 
own may be as bad or as good as the 
Major’s ; but all his letters arc, in our 
humble opinion, written with great 
ease, vivacity, and vigour. Grossly 
traduced as the character of his brave 
brethren in arms has been by Mr 
Stuart, and often as he has been al f 
but insulted by the civilian, the sol- 
dier, conscious of the goodness of 
his cause, never for one moment 
loses his temper, and it is needless 
to say, always writes like a perfect 
gentleman. “ I shall now advert to 
"page 4*2 of the pamphlet, where Mr 
Stuart writes these words, * More- 
over, he (Major Pringle) has not 
scrupled to make it a public com- 
plaint, “ that men who are wilting to 
suffer e*ery privation, and to shed 
the last drop of their blood in the 
defence, or for the honour of their 
country, «hould have their good name 
filched from them by those who 
are equally unwilling to allow, and 
unable to appreciate their worth.” 
These are heavy charges ; affecting 
as they do, not only the credit of the 
work, but the character ot the wri- 
ter, in point of veracity, intelligence, 
and good feeling.* Sir, J net ef made 
such charges against Mr Stuart, I 
never questioned his * veracity, in- 
telligence, and good feeling/ 1 knew 
too well what was due to his feelings, 
and to my own character; and if 
Mr Stuart had done me the justice 
to quote the latter part of my* letter, 
as it waa written, this explanation 
would not have been necessary. Let 
him turn to his own pamphlet, iu 
which my letter is published, and he 
will find the passage thus expressed, 
— * should have their good name 
“ filched from them** by those who 
are (no <hn<>}uct f<t M*' Stuart) 
equally unwilling to allow, and un- 
able to appreciate their worth/ It 
was my firm conviction that Mr 
Stuart had received his intelligence 
from persons not capable of giving 
him correct information on several 
points stated in his work. To those 
ersons alone were my observations 
irected ; and that no mistake might 
occur on this point, J inserted the 
words, * no disrespect to Mr Stuart,* 
of which he has taken no notice.” 
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Mr Stuart lias promulgated a most 
alarming doctrine on the duties of a 
critic. “ It waft his duty, according 
to the received rules of criticism, to 
have read my booh, and the preface 
to it, before he ventured to become the 
reviewer of ant/ part of it” We 
again call that an alarming doctrine. 
Major Pringle having heard that a 
work in two thick volumes (nearly 
eleven hundred pages I) contained 
Rome slanders and calumnies on the 
British army, and especially on that 
part of it with which he had served, 
and on that part of their conduct in 
which he had taken an active share, 
boldly turns up the slanderous and 
calumnious passages, and squeezes 
out the poisonous matter with a mus- 
cular grasp that disdains a glove. 
Though an old campaigner, be is 
still in the prime of life ; but haviug 
gone through many hardships aud 
dangers in the tented field, we pro- 
test against the cruelty of ordering 
him ou such a service as that sought 
to be imposed on him by Mr Stuart. 
The perusal of the preface he might 
get through; but the eleven hundred 
pages have even a more formidable 
look than the lines before New Or- 
leans, whatever may have been the 
number of “ toises" to which they ex- 
tended— and we know .several offi- 
cers of indisputable valour, who 
have retreated from the attack ou the 
work which Mr Stuart has thrown 
up, — more than one who, by ladder 
and fascines, unluckily not left be- 
hind, having got across the ditch, 
and over the cotton bags and hogs- 
heads of sugar, and bale* of tobacco, 
surrendered within the lines, and 
were liberated on parole. 

Mr Stuart tells Major Pringle 
ct that the reputation of the British 
army will not be increased cither by 

ovcrraluiy the mi rtfs of the finny as 
snperhunatfi, or ur d( era tiny the Hants 
of the enemy it mi*” This is sheer 
nonsense. Where has Major Pringle 

** over rati tl the merits of the liritish 
army t ” Where has he used a fiingle 
word of exaggeration ? “Superhu- 
man,” indeed! Like mere mortal 
men, he has seen them lving dead or 
dying in thousands, liut in one 
sense the British army is superhu- 
man — it umbers nyainst numbers, aud 
in fair yields, it has beaten every army 
with which it has j'omjht. Nor has 
Major Pringle ever H underrated the 


merits of the enemy it met.” The 
Americans are as brave as ourselves 
—for their blood is ours — but for 
all that, we do not agree with Mr 
Stuart when he says, “ Major Prin- 
gle has devoted a considerable part 
—and as I think the best part— ot his 
second letter to a merited encomium 
on General Jackson.” It is quite 
natural for Mr Stuart to say so; but 
excellent as that part of' his letter 
is, the best parts — that is nearly 
the whole — of all his letters are 
those in which he bestows “me- 
rited encomiums” on our own sol- 
diers and our own officers, and vindi- 
cates them against the aspersions of 
one who has dared to slander them 
on what he calls “ authorities,” but 
which are, in fact, foul and foolish 
falsehoods, which a man of honour 
like Mr Stuart, but for some unhap- 
py twist in his understanding, would 
have scorned to credit. 

General Jackson behaved with hu- 
manity and generosity to all his pri- 
soners, which did him asgreathonour 
as his conduct in the defence. We 
do not hesitate to call him a great 
man. Unappalled by the landing of 
a formidable army of British vete- 
rans, he infused fresh courage i nto 
the hearts of his countrymen, natu- 
rally brave ; the danger was great, 
but the Americans under him bad no 
few, even of such a foe : strong as 
their position was — “ a mile-long 
line full of men,” it was fouud im- 
pregnable— not because of cotton- 
bags only and parapets, but because 
of patriots deadly with steady hands, 
keen eyes, and* Rtern hearts — in- 
vincible where they stood — uner- 
ring marksmen, whatever were their 
numbers — with a commander en- 
dowed with a genius for war— and 
in all respects equal to the glorious 
duty he had taken upon himself in 
his country’s cause. 

Hitherto, we have purposely 
avoided all allusion to one part of 
Mr Stuart's “ work,” because we 
wished first to settle the controversy 
between him and Major Pringlo; 
and because it contains the most 
atrocious charge ever brought 
against the character of a chiliised 
state. Here it is— not “garbled,” but 
in all its loathsomeness^ 

** It has been said, and never contra- 
dicted, so far as X could learn at New 
Orleans, that the British Commander- 
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in -chief had promised the plunder of the 
city to his army. This is a matter which 
even wow concerns the honour of the 
British name, for the statement is found- 
ed on no light authority. 

" Mr Eaton, holding one of the high- 
est offices in the general government of 
the United States, the present (1830) 
secretary of tvnr to the American go- 
vernment at Washington, and the author 
of a life ol Oei*eraI Jackson, expressly 
assert*., in that work, that ‘ Booty and 
Beauty,' was the watchword of Sir Ed- 
ward Fakcnhain's army in the battle of 
the 8th. He thus writes : * Let it be re- 
membered of that gallant hut misguided 
general, who has been so much deplored 
by the British nation, that to the cu- 
pidity of his soldiers he promised the 
wealth of the city as a recompense tor 
their gallantry and desperation, while, 
with brutal licentiousness they were to 
revel in lawless indulgence, and triumph 
uncontrolled over female innocence. 
Scenes like these our nation, dishonoured 
and insulted, had already witnessed at 
Hampton and Havre de Grace, (allu- 
ding to Sir G. Cork burn’s expedition.) 
but it was re-served lor her yet to learn, 
that nu olheer of high standing, polish- 
ed, generous and brave, should, to in- 
duce his soldiers to acts of dat iug \alotir, 
permit them, as a reward, to insult, in- 
jure, and debase those whom all man- 
kind, even adages, reverence and re- 
spect. The history of Europe, since ci- 
vilized warfare began, is challenged to 
afford an instance of such gross depravi- 
ty, ftuch wanton outrage on the morals 
and dignity of society. English writers 
may deny the correctness of the charge ; 
it certainly interests them to do so, but, 
its authenticity is too well established to 
admit a doubt, while its criminality is 
increased, from being the act of a people 
who hold themselves up to suet minding 
nations as examples ot every thing that is 
correct and proper. 

“ This charge docs not rest upon Mr 
Eaton’s authority alone. It is mentioned 
in all the American statements ivh.the 
to this battle down to the present day. 
Mr Timothy Flint, who has given a de- 
tailed account, of the campaign lepeat* 

It in his grogtaphy and history ol the 
Western States, — and it also appears in 
the travels of Bernhard, Duke oi Saxe 
Weimar, brother- in-law to the Duke of 
Clarence, (now King of Great Bn tain,) 
published «o late as 1828.” 

No gentleman — no man in Biitain 
— unless besotted by some strange 
set of sentiments beyond the power 
of our imagination even to conceive 
— could have looked at these Ameri- 


can lines withoutseeing that they were 
one loathsome lie. One would have 
thought tli at no person Britain* born 
would have suffered himself to be 
brought, even by the most pressing 
necessity, to make any use whatever 
of paper so ineffably foul ; and what 
are we to think of Mr Stuart, natu- 
rally a generous and honourable 
man, who publishes such filth in htg 
“ work,” and manifestly bt litres that 
it may be flung deservedly in the 
face of the British People % i 

“Now we, the undersigned, servngiu 
that army, and actually present, and 
through whom all orders to the troop* 
were promulgated, do, in justice to the 
memory of that distinguished officer, who 
commanded, and led the attack, the whole 
tenor of whose life was marked by man- 
liness of purpose, and integrity of \h*w, 
most unequivocally deny that any such 
promise was ever held out to the anuy, 
or that the watchword asserted to have 
been given out, was ever issued ; and fur- 
ther, that su* ii motives rouM never have 
actuated the man, who in the discharge 
of his July to hi* King ami country so 
eminently upheld the character of a true 
British soldier. 

“ That, a refutation of tlieabose calum- 
nies not having before appeared, is solely 
to be attiibuted to their not having come 
to the knowledge of the undersigned that 
they existed, until the work from which 
they ate taken was given to the public 
in the present year, 1K>3. 

(Signed) Jottv laMKiKr, Lt.- General. 

John Kfam , Lieut.- General. 

W. Xhohston, Moj. -General. 

Low. Blikiney, Major-Gen, 

A j ex. Dickson, Colonel. 

Deputy Adjt.-Geu. Koval 
Artillery.” 

And bow does Mr Stuart behave 
on the appearance of this ** docu- 
ment *r M I* be covered with confu. 
si on of face — bowed to the ground by 
a sense of self-humiliation — driven 
to hide bis bead in alienee and ob- 
scurity, till the storm of indignation, 
blowing upon him from all quarters, 
has subsided, and he and his base 
calumnies are alike forgotten V No, 
We bear bim priding himself in the 
exposure ot the great bio American 
serpent lie, which he bad imported 
in a broad British bottom, and let 
loose to defile our soil with its fetid 
slime* 

** Where do yon find that, I havcinada 
any charge against the British army, 
which was ‘ lately refuted by Sir John 
Lambert and hi* brother officers? * Have 
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the goodness, sir ! to read that part of nay 
narrative which relates to my recent 
correspondence with Sir John Lambert, 
arid the other general officers who served 
with him on the expedition to New Or- 
leans: and you will at once perceive, that 
it contains no charge against the British 
army, and that my authority is not at all 
pledged for the. accuracy of i he fact stated 
relating to Sir Edward Pakenham, the 
Commander-in-chief^ alone, I have 
only mentioned, that I was told at New 
Orleans that the British Commander-in- 
chief * had promised the plunder of the 
city to his army.' 1 added, that 4 this 
was a matter which even yet concerned 
the honour of the British name—l did 
not say of the British army, because the 
charge related to the single individual 
who was Implicated. If I had known 
thut the statement marie to me was true, 
or if l*>ad given implicit credit to it, 1 
should not have conceived myself called 
upon to specify the authorities which led 
me to publish tbi*, any more than the 
other detail* respecting the battle. The 
authorities which I produced are un- 
doubtedly of the most respectable descrip- 
tion; two of them Anieiicau, and one of 
them European ; the European autho- 
rity being that of the distinguished offi- 
cer Bernhard, Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
brother-in-law of the King of Great 
Britain, who now, I believe, commands 
the DuUh army, under fhe l'l iuce of 
Orange. It certainly did appear to me 
at the time, us it still does, that those 
authorities, not exclusively American, 
collided with the information given to me 
on the spot, rendered it imperative on 
me to mention thut this, statement was 
made to me at New Orleans, and thut J 
had not heard it contradicted ; hut I 
might, hud I thought it necessary in or- 
der to screen myself from the accusation 
of trusting to American authority, have 
confirmed it by even further evidence, 
which proves its general belief in Europe 
at the period when I was at New Or- 
leans. Count Marbois, President of the 
Council of Ancients before the French 
Involution, and who was afterwards ope 
of the Ministers of Louis XVIII,, has, 
in his admirable History of Louisiana, 
published in 1628, J believe,) expressly 
declared (nt page 380,) ‘ thut the pil- 
lage of New Orleans was announced to 
the army as a irmgnfficerit recompense 
for its dangers and toil#. In fact, the 
crqps of cotton and other rich productions 
of these vast countries, were stowed at 
this city, it being the limit and entrepot 
of the navigation of the Mississippi and 
Missouri.' 

a Th* expressions used by Marbols, 
and the other writers to whom I former- 


ly appealed, are unqualified. It appears 
from them, as well as from, the mitices 
which have appeared In the American 
newspapers of my correspondence with 
Sir John Lambert, that the report of the 
plunder of New Orleans having been 
promised by the Commander-in-chief to 
the army, was implicitly believed, as well 
in Europe ns in America, until it was 
authoritatively contradicted by Sir John 
Lambert, in consequence of the notice 
which appeared in my book. My publi- 
cation, therefore, has been most useful in 
eliciting the complete refutation of the 
calumny, which otherwise might have 
remained unknown in this dountry, until 
the death of the other general officers who 
were with th© army had rendered a com- 
plete contradiction impossible. Mr Eaton, 
who was lately one of the Secretaries of 
Stnte at Washington, seems first of all to 
have published it to the woild ; hut he is 
quite incapable of inventing such a story, 
which may at the time have been believed 
on the authority of some deserter or 
worthies* person attached to the army. 

“ Upon the whole, I have net seen 
occasion to retract or cancel a single word 
that I have written,” &c. 

Hu publishes a self-evident lie of 
the most loathsome kind, and all the 
* k authorities,” who have told it, and 
then says, “ my authority is not at all 
pledged for the aa ntacy of the far* 
What does he mean? How could 
hat authority be pledged for the ac- 
curacy of a fact of which it was 
impossible he personally could know 
any thing at all ? He was probably 
in the Parliament House, walking 
about ami in arm with another of 
“ the most fair and liberal Whig* of 
the age,” the day Pakenham was 
said to have issued that nefarious 
watchword — snoring in his bed the 
morning Pakenham and two thou- 
sand other gallant spirits fell— many 
of them to rise no more. His out ho- 
rity pledged, forsooth ! All he could do „ 
he did to dishonour that gallant man 
and his gallant troops— he collected 
all the evidence that existed, and gave 
it to the world without one word to 
indicate that he had the slightest 
suspicion of the charge being the 
Lie of all Lies. “ If l had known that 
the statement made to me. teas tnto 9 or 
if 1 had otvex implicit cubdit to it, 

J should not have conceived myself 
calkd upon to specify tlbe authorities 
which k d me to publish this, any more 
than the other details respecting the 
battle.** Infatuated he wi to pub- 
lish it at all ; but even he would net 
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have dared to publish, without any 
tittle of proof, such an incredible 
charge against such a man. Had 
he done so, he would have beeu 
set down as a madman. We do 
not know what he means by ?w- 
plicit credit ; it is plain lie does 
not understand the word implicit; 
but that lie did a edit it is certain; 
or, if he did not, never before 
did any man publish to the world 
so foul a charge against the cha- 
racter of his country^ without deign- 
ing to let that country know that 
lie disbelieved the slander on the 
national honour and humanity, at 
the very moment he was writing it, 
and during all the months that three 
editions of his “work” were giving 
it circulation at home and abroad. 
And did it never occur to him, “ one 
of the fairest and most liberal writers 
of tbe age,” to write to anyone of the 
Five British Officers who served un- 
der Pakenham, communicating to 
him, or to them all, the hideous ca- 
lumny to which he M did not give im- 
plicit credit,” that they might stifle 
or strangle the ugly and decrepit 
monster, or if guilty, that the Truth 
might go forth, ‘and the whole British 
People be thenceforth justly num- 
bered among Batbarian&r No man 
of honour like Mr Stuart, could, 
till his mind was ruined by some 
unimaginable "Anti -British mental 
habit grown into an anomalous 
disease, have circulated such a Lie, 
without first ascertaining whether or 
not it was a Lie, from those Five 
Officers — or from some one of the 
hundred officers or thousand men 
still surviving, we hope, who served 
tinder Pakenham. Nor can the ut- 
most lenity of judgment allow 
the omission to be but the gross- 
est imprudence •— it were cither 
‘ shocking injustice — reckless folly— 
or stupid infatuation. Whatever it 
was it still is — for hear him Mm, 
u My publication has bna >».st */-- 
fttl! in eliciting the comjib u nfnto- 
tiou of the coin win/, which otherwise 
might ha if remained onhnom tn thi .. 
country, until the death of the other 
general officers who were with the 
•nay had rendered a complete con- 
tradiction impossible.” Dr Browne, 
the Ingenious and learned editor of 
the Qakdoninn Mercury, in an admi- 
rable article, well asks, “Would 
there have been any great harm if 
*tbe calumny* had remained un- 


known In this country, especial- 
ly considering the tainted source 
whence it is supposed to have origi- 
* nated ? Or if the publication thereof 
on insufficient evidence bad not been 
justified on the plea of its alleged 
* utility’ in eliciting a complete refu- 
tation ; a plea, be it observed, which 
is equally available for a description 
of cases which Mr Stuart tould not 
have had in his contemplation, when 
be perused the words we have just 
quoted, and which, in fact, might 
with like force be urged in defence 
or extenuation of the most wanton 
and atrocious slanders ?” 

Unless we saw it there with our 
own eyes now lying before us, we 
could not credit the attempt he 
makes to denv that the charge affects 
either tbe British people or Bri- 
tish army ! It only affects the cha- 
racter of Sir Edward Pakenham ! Dr 
Browne puts tbe absurdity of such a 
notion in so strong a light, that it must 
now surely strike even Mr Stuart. 

“ But is it meant to be seriously 
maintained that * Sir J.ldn anl Pah* 
admin's army* formed no part of 
‘the Hrihsh ' army ?’ — or that the 
former could have been disgraced 
without affecting the credit of the 
latter ?— or that if such a f watch- 
word* had actually been given out 
it would not have implied a convic- 
tion, on the part of the Commander- 
in-chief, that the ruffians under his 
command were inaccessible to any 
other motive or stimulus than that 
supplied by the prospect of rioting 
iu ail the excesses of unrestrained 
rapine and licentiousness V—or that 
this would not bate involved the 
severest censure, nay the bitterest 
reproach on * Sir Edward Paken- 
Iirdi’s army as well as its General- 
in-chief V— or that, on such a sup- 
position, the - latter would have been 
‘ the single individual who was im- 
plicated?’ The issuing of such a 
‘ watchword 1 would, under any 
circumstances, have been highly cul- 
pable in a General-in-chief, because, 
grossly at variance with all the 
usages of civilized warfare; but if it 
had actually been given out, it must 
either have been held as agrees insult 
and outrage to every officer and man 
in the army, or it must have been 
construed as probatio probata that 
* Sir Edward Pakenham’s army ’ 
were, In point of discipline, no bet- 
ter than a horde of wild sgragee or 
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red Indians, capable only of being 
moved by an appeal to the lowest 
and most brutal animal appetites. 
And in either case would it not have 
inferred a reproach to the British 
army?— in the one, that a Command- 
er-in-chief should have been found 
capable at once of violating the laws 
of civilized warfare, insulting the 
character of his troops, and endea- 
vouring to destroy the very disci- 
pline which it was his most sacred 
duty to maintain and enforce by 
every means in his power? — in the 
other, that the army of a highly en- 
lightened and civilized nation should 
have consisted of such abandoned 
and detestable miscreants as to be 
moved to do their duty only by an 
unlimited warrant, in the event of 
success, to commit every crime 
which is calculated to degrade and 
to brutalize human nature ?** 

All the rest of his unfortunate 
floundering is equally pitiable— 
and at la»t he attributes the ori- 
gin of tliis “ universal belief” in 
America to" »owi dtsnUr or wo) th- 
less jw) son atfarhtd fo t/u army !!' 1 
Mr Secretary Eaton — who must he a 
poor creature — had the information 
from a "deserter or other worthless 
person Timothy Flint — who 
must he an equally poor creature — 
had it from Eaton ; Count Marbois, 
author of an " admirable History of 
Louisiana,” and “ one of the fairest 
and most liberal writers of the age” — 
who must be a poor creature too — 
had it from Flint ; and so it passed 
from one poor creature to another 
—into what Mr Stuart calls “ uni- 
versal belief;” and he — in this affair 
the poorest creature of all — with- 
out pledging his own authority 
to the accuracy of the fact”— with- 
out “ giving it implicit credit”— 
and without taking the trouble to 
ask any questions of the many 
honourable British officers who 
could have settled the matter at 
once— circulates three editions of 
the calumny here— and on five ho- 
nourable and distinguished men de- 
claring it to be all a lie, draws him- 
self proudly up, and exclaims, What 
amvful man am // / 

And yet this very person reads a 
lecture to the Editor of The Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, on his rash- 
nesson presuming to give any opinion 
on Major Pringle’s letters, without 
waiting to hear what he, Mr Stuart, 


might have to say in reply I Why, Mr 
Buchanan must have waited nearly 
three months before venturing to bay 
a word. What laughable arrogance 1 
Mr Buchanan is a man of remark- 
able talents and information— and an 
honour to the Press — and will not 
suffer himself to be thus dictated to, 
and rated, like an inferior, bv a 
man so far beneath him in intellect 
—and certainly not above him in 
rank and station. He has borne the 
reproof with singular good temper 
—but, to bo sure, anger is not con- 
tempt. He had written not a word 
against Mr Stuart, to whom it. is well 
known he is in all respects friendly ; 
he had merely expressed, with mild- 
ness, his belief that Major Pringle 
had rectified some errors in the 
“ Three Years in North America.” 
Yet his High Mightiness, the “ Great 
American Traveller,” in the final 
sentence of his “ Refutation,” or ra- 
ther “ Exposure,” thus addresses 
this highly-respected gentleman. " I 
have now, Bir, shewn, by referring to 
a mass of evidence, especially to offi- 
cial documents, more to be depended 
upon than the testimony of a single 
individual, whatever his rank in the 
army may have been, how entirely 
erroneous are Major Pringle’s state- 
ments, in every essential particular ; 
and that the grievous accusation 
against me, of having preferred un- 
founded charges against my country- 
men, and upon American authority, is 
itself the most baseless of unfounded 
calumnies. W ith respect to yourself, 
(whom I freely acquit of all intention 
to injure me, though I cannot exempt 
you from the blame of rashness,) J hope 
the h tson which this exposure has gin n 
you, tall hod you. in future to adhere 
to that system of cautious management 
for which your Journal has hitherto 
hem remarkable . — 1 am, sir, 

M Your obedient servant, 

“ Jas. Stuart,” 

Major Pringle deserves well of 
the British army; and has shewn, 
like many other military and naval 
men, that he*can use the pen as well 
as the sword. It is seldom that we 
meddle, ki this way, with military or 
naval affairs ; for we leave them to 
that excellent monthly Magazine, 
the United Service Journal, and to 
that excellent weekly paper, the 
United Service Gazette, edited £y 
Mr Watts. 
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CONSPIRACY AGAINST MR SHEIL. 


Hr Hiia, member for Hull, dur- 
ing R visit to that town, some time in 
October last, in a harangue to his 
constituents, at the Cross- keys Inn, 
accused one, or more than one, of 
the Irish Members, of the most dis- 
graceful duplicity in regard to the 
Coercion Bill. His speech wa* re- 

J iorfced in three Hull papers, the Hull 
bieket (an excellent paper), the 
Hull Advertiser, and the Hull Rock- 
ingham, and was, within a few weeks, 
copied into every newspaper in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The three re- 
ports of the speech agreed in all that 
was essential — the charge being, that 
one or more of the Irish Members, 
who voted publicly against the bill, 
urged Ministers in secret not to abate 
a single atom of its severity, as other- 
wise no man could live in Ireland. 
The version of it given in the Exa- 
miner, Nov. 10, 1 8S3, and which i« 
embodied in the Report of the" Com- 
mittee of Privileges, points very di- 
Tectly either to Mr O'Connell or 
Mr Sheil; and it soon became the 
general belief — not that the latter 
gentleman was the criminal— but 
that be was the person meant in 
Mr Hill’s startling accusation. The 
public was every clay more and more 
confirmed in this belief by denial 
after denial, given in various modes, 
by about nine- tenths of the Members 
to whom the charge could refer, 
without a syllable on the subject 
Issuing from tongue or pen of Mr 
Shell, who had formerly been fa- 
mous for other qualities than taci- 
turnity or retention, and shewn him- 
self prompt and forward to wither, 
with the fires of his written and oral 
eloquence, all rash assailants of his 
political character. 

Mr Hill, finding that he had made 
a charge which implicated oil the 
Irish Members who had opposed the 
Coercion Bill, publicly offered to iet 
every Irish Member, who chose to 
him the question by letter, know 
return of post whether or no be 
1 was the alledged del toque u t . We be- 
lieve a good many of them availed 
themselves of this very polite and 
generous offer, and received satis- 
factory answers in the negative; 
while other Indignant patriots could 


not stomach such insolence, and <f re- 
pudiated the accusation ” through 
other channels, in language which 
he who ran might read. Mr Hill’s 
offer, which we have facetiously 
called above “ polite and gene- 
rous,” and which many or most 
people, we remember at the time, 
gravely called “ manly,” was impu- 
dent in the extreme to the many 
who he knew were innocent, and un- 
just, and worse than unjust, in the- ex- 
treme, to the one or two who lie 
thought were guilty; and from first 
to lost the part he played can now 
be regarded by no upright mind 
but with disdain and disgust Mr 
Sheii from the first saw that he was 
“ the Irish Member” accused of 
speaking with great violence against 
every part of the Bill, of voting 
against every clau-e of it, and then 
going to Ministers, and saying, 
*’ Don’t bale one single atom of it;" 
aiul who is Mr Hill, that he should 
have had the audacity to dream for 
A moment that. Mr Sheii would con- 
descend to correspond with him by 
letter about an accusation, made not 
against his honour as a gentleman, 
or hi* honesty as a man, but charging 
him with being the basest oi vil- 
lains y 

Had Mr Shell ko far forgotten him- 
self as to write to Mr Iliil, no doubt 
he would have got the same answer 
then, which he afterwards got from 
that fat and foolish Lord; and he 
would have been placed by the pub- 
lication of that answer in a pleasing 
predicament in Tipperary. To vSu • 
dicate himself would for months 
have beeii utterly impossible ; and 
had he become a correspondent of 
the very considerate Member for 
Hull, he would, as surely as he is 
now alive, have been now dead— 
while his murder would hare been 
thought a sacrifice. We ask Mr Hill, 
in his own belief, then , if .such would 
not have been the. almost inevitable 
consequence of such a crime being 
publicly charged against Mr Shell ? 
But that gentleman smothered fiis 
indignation till Parliament abou Id re- 
assemble ; and he knew that then he 
could vindicate himself, and cover 
his accusers, if not with shame, with 
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disgrace, proving them, one and all, 
to he ninnies, gtahips eavesdroppers, 
table talk -retailers, tale-bearers, or- 
naments of the three-black- erows- 
school of poetry, with imaginations 
that meddle not with flowers, but 
iiiid their materials of fiction in a 
succession of small vomits. 

Parliament reassembled ; and on 
the evening of Wednesday, the 5th 
Feb. Ik;U, Lord Althorp — in reply 
to Mr O’Connell, who had asked 
him first it any such statement had 
been made by any Member of the 
Cabinet — and secondly, whether any 
sin h statement had been made to 
any Member of the Cabinet — an- 
swered that, for the first, he begged 
to state, as far as he was concerned, 
that uo such communication had been 
made,, and that he believed he could 
also answer to the same effect for 
his colleagues in office ; and that for 
the second, no such st itemeut, 11 s 
far as he was aware, had been made 
/f. any Cabinet Minister. Hut he 
added, “ that he had good reason to 
b' ,f tcrc that niui't than our Ihoionrab ! e 
Jfenibrt, u'hn had not *•*/[// t—ttil but 
Sfioh'Vil L’ioh/tih/ tr^ahtd {fat I/ish Gnt~ 

< /. >>t At*, had mad< irtr of vent differ- 
rut lamina or in pnvatr." 

Then* seems to have been some, 
little doubt or uncertainty, at first, 
arising from the emphasis laid by 
Lord Akhorp on the word Cobnut 
Ministers ; but that was soon re- 
moved; Mr Hill’s statement at Hull 
was, even at this earliest stage of the 
enquiry, shorn of its most malignant 
beams; the House must have seen 
at once, that the gravamen of the 
charge was struck out of it, and that 
the ** Irish Member,'* or Members, 
were already arquitted of our great 
ciime — and all that remained was to 
ascertain — if the House chose to go 
into the enquiry— whether or not 
they were guiltless of nwdhtr. 

After some childish altercation 
with Mr O’ConiudJ, Lord Althorp 
sat down, and remained deaf to the 
call of “ Name— name;** for tlic 
House were naturally enough impa- 
tient to know w who is the traitor r” 
Mr Sheil— who had been waiting for 
the proper time to speak— was then 
loudly called for — and the following 
conversation ensued between him 
and Lord Althorp. 

“ Mr Shefl, who was loudly called 
for, rose. He said that the Noble 


Lord bad in the previous part of the 
debate affirmed, that no Irish Mem- 
ber had actually communicated with 
the Cabinet — he meant an Irish 
Member who had spoken with 
warmth against the Coercion Bill — - 
to urge them to pass the measure 
against which he meant to vote. The 
Noble Lord distinctly stated, that no 
Irish Member had communicated 
with the Cabinet. He should then 
wish to know on what authority the 
allegation was made. So far as the 
charge of communication to the Ca- 
binet went, it was an acknowledged 
falsehood He would also allude to 
the implied accusation, that Irish 
Members who voted against the Bill 
had absolutely urged it forward. 
W hat was the foundation for so hi. 
deous an imputation as that ? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated, that no intimation was ever 
made to the Cabinet of the nature 
that the present accusation would 
warrant. He would then ask, on 
what authority was the statement 
made,; and to whom was it commu- 
nicated ‘r 

**Lord Althorp said a statement 
was surely made, but be would af- 
firm that it. was not made to a Cabi- 
net Minister. — (Hear, hear, and 
laughter,)— He would say more, that 
no message to that intent was sent 
to the Cot eminent. But he would 
not say that the statement was not 
made to ihe Cabinet. From what 
source the information came he 
would not then exactly state. 

“ Mr Sheil said, that he would put 
it to the candour of the Noble Lord, 
as he had so studiously evaded a 
distinct declaration of the. offender, 
whether he was one of those whom 
he heard had vehemently spoken and 
voted against the Bill, and at the 
same time declared that without the 
Bill there could be no tranquillity 
for Ireland r 

“ Lord Althorp— As the honourable 
gentleman has put the tiling so di- 
rectly and pointedly to roe, and as he 
lias not left me any means of evading 
so unpleasant a question, I must say 
. that he is. 

Mr Shell stepped forward to the 
table, and with great earnestness of 
manner, and in a very grave and 
measured tope, said-" 1 , As the Noble 
Lord has staled that I am one, I will 
only in tide state of ttefpceedlftfe 
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declare in the presence of this House, 
— 14 tfce presence of my country— 
and, If H be not profanation— in the 
presence of the living God, that the 
individual who furnished the infor- 
mation to the Government, has been 
guilty of the foulest, the grossest, 
the most malignaut, and the most 
diabolical calumny.* ” 

Mr Hill now rose, and said, “ that 
he was the individual who first ut- 
tered the words which were now 
made the subject of so much ani- 
madversion. His attention was not 
drawn to them till long after they 
were mentioned. They were words 
carelessly thrown out in the heat 
of convivial excitement. He saw 
three different versions of his speech, 
each of which disagreed from the 
other. He never made any declara- 
tion that any individual who voted 
and spoke warmly against the Irish 
Bill, had urged Ministers to pass it. 
He merely said, that such member 
had expressed his opiuion of its po- 
licy.” But not to cumber our pages 
with drivel of this sort, let our rea- 
ders turn to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, and there they 
will see all that Sir Ilill said at Hull 
and elsewhere. 

Lord Althorp would not give up 
his authority— but he said he had 
perfect confidence in it— that he be- 
lieved the charge was true — and that 
he was willing' to “ take upon him- 
self the responsibility.” 

Then arose a discussion on the 
import of the word “ responsibility,” 
as used on this occasion by so great 
a master of the English language as 
my Lord Althorp. Lord Palmerston 
said wisely, that “ he already refused 
to give up the name, and said he 
Merely took on himself the responsibility 
of the statement wade. He did not pledge 
himself to the truth o f the statement. How 
could he y Every one fount' that Hw 
simple assertion 0 rf a fact on the authority 
of another was a very different tfouci from 
a pledge for the authenticity of that fact. 
M tews too much to c.vpcd that every one 
#houM he thm ended on to heromc a gua- 
fitjdee for tlur accuracy of every state- 
phw£ he made m Iht authority of me in 
sMtar he placed confidence*” On this 
the Hours cried u hear t hear /” Yes, 
they cried hear/ four / to this hub- 
bub of despicable nonsense* But Mr 
Stag was not to be imposed on by 
HCMM 1 Stuff-Hand at once 


most properly said, w as the Noble 
Lord skulked behind this fence of 
his own erection, he would boldly, so- 
lemnly , and fervently declare > that the 
informant and the whole statement were 
blackened with the foulest , the most ma~ 
tignanl, and the most dtshtnuntrabU' false- 
hood” Here the House groaned— 
and Mr Shell continued to expose 
the shameful treatment he was meet- 
ing with — anti insisted on nailing on 
Lord Althorp’s breast the “ respon- 
sibility ” he had chosen to take upon 
himself— in spite of Mr E. J. Stan- 
ley's “ putting it to the honotirable 
and learned member to consider 
whether he was at all likely to clear 
his honour from the charge by Lis- 
tening the responsibility on Lord Al- 
thorp.” Mr Secretary Stanley then ex- 
pounded “responsibility,” and aver- 
red that Lord Althorp had not meant 
any thing offensive— and u that he 
was the" last man in the world to 
wound the character of another” 
His Lordship had merely meant to 
say M that he had heard certain 
statements, that he had a i w/idema in 
the penm who made them, but that, as 
a Minister, he could not disclose the 
name, and therefore he himtef vouched 
for such a statement being wade * I" 

Gould Mr Secretary Stanley lor a 
moment believe that Mr Kheii would 
swallow such a nasty dose as that ? 
But Lord Althorp himself grew sick 
on seeing it offered to an Irish gen- 
tleman in one loathsome cup after 
another, and pm an end to all farther 
folly among the grammarians by 
stating his own view of the meaning 
of“ responsibility,” — “ a dnU un of had 
hern mudf to law in which he hr {"red. 
i ie felt, when the question was put 
to him, that a declaration to that ef- 
fect Was likely, nay must give of- 
fence ; and therefore he determined 
himself to vouch, that such a state- 
ment had been roadt? to deduce his 

held fin and not to disclose the 

name of the person who had made 
it, hi rf to take upon hfomdf the rt - 
spgnsibiliiy. If offence, therefore, 
was takers, be was answerable for 
it.” 

In the report, a column and a half 
of inconceivable nonsense follows 
this declaration; and so dull of ap- 
prehension was the Honourable 
Ilouse, that on Mr O' Dwyer saying, 
“ he understood the Noble Lord 
to say, that he fully believed the 
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statement of hie informant,” there 
were Imtd cries of No! No! 

Mr Hill then rose, doubtless with 
great dignity, and, that the House 
might be under no mistake, ob- 
served, “ that every syllable of what 
he bad stated to life constituents at 
Hull he had heard, —he believed at 
the time,— and he still believed.”— 
And this he said in presence of Mr 
Sheil, who had just sworn, in the 
face of Heaven, that every syllable 
of it was false ! 1 ! 

But Mr Shed's quarrel was with 
Lord Althorp, not this person; the 
history of man does not afford an- 
other instance of such insult ; and 
the parties were, of course, commit- 
ted to the custody of the Serjeant at 
Arms. Wc abhor duelling; but we 
abhor with a more mortal hatred, such 
conduct as inflicts on amau the neces- 
sity of having recourse to a challenge ; 
and had Mr Sheil shot Lord Al- 
tliorp through the head or the heart, 
the calumniator — humanly speak- 
ing — would have deserved death. 
The Christian religion alone can in- 
struct and inspire a nan to forgive 
such injuries and insults as those 
which were heaped in full and foul 
measure upon Mr Shell’ a head, in 
the highest assembly of a nation not 
yet supposed to consist altogether of 
beaten slaves. 

. The House then hoped that Lord 
Althorp would promise not to accept 
a challenge from Mr Sheil— and his 
Lordship — by the advice of Ids col- 
leagues — did so ; Mr Secretary Stan- 
ley saying, ** in fulfilling tins duty, 1 
am bound to state that my Noble 
Friend has acted by the advice of hi a 
colleagues, who on no occasion 
would, for any consideration ou 
earth, hiut to him advice which 
would in the slightest degree be dis- 
creditable to bis character, or would 
tost the slightest shade on his untarnished 
reputation ! '* 

After tins Mr Shei], of course, 
could do nothing else but acquiesce 
in the amicable arrangement ; for the 
House had relieved Lord Althorp of 
the * responsibility and taken the 
“ responsibility” upon itself ; so 
about ten o’clock the House rose, 
and sat down to dinner. 

We forgot to say that bit Shaw 
thought the honourable member for 
Hull ought to make the same as- 
surances as those which had been 


made by the Noble Lord ; and that 
the honourable member for Hull, in 
answer, said, w that if, in the judgment 
of the House, it was deemed incum- 
bent upon him to make such conces- 
sion# ! though he certainly felt there 
was no necessity for them, yet he 
would, with due humility, bow to 
the opinion and wishes of the House.” 
The House said nothing — but looked 
at Mr Hill with a significant smile. 
It was indeed a burlesque on HurJy- 
thrurobo. 

The House was occupied night 
after night with this shameful affair; 
but we liave no room for their pro- 
ceedings — suffice it to say, that Mr 
Sheil was subjected to a new series 
of iusuits, which he seems to have 
borne in a way that will bear look- 
ing back on-— should his mind, in 
spite of disdain, ever revert to those 
scenes which his contemptible ene-- 
mies believed were but the opening 
scenes of his shame, while they were 
the “ prologue to the swelling act” 
of which the catastrophe involved 
their own utter and everlasting de- 
gradation. 

The whole affair was rightly refer- 
red to a Committee of Privileges— 
and here fe their report. 

CASK OF Mk S1IF.1L, 

44 Mr Crete brought up the Report 
of the Select Committee appointed 
to enquire into the charge against 
Mr Sheil. 

“ When the question was put that 
the Report be laid upon the table, it 
was followed by a general cry 
through the House of ‘ Read, read/ 
and 4 Order, order.* 
u The Report was then read, and the 
following is the substance of it:— 

“ The Comn^Uce of Privileges, to 
whom the matter of complaint was 
referred, arising out of a paragraph 
m the Examiner newspaper, dated 
Nov. 10, JSftO, stated that they had 
agreed upon a Report, which they 
now submitted to the Honourable 
House. 

“ They stated, 4 that the paragraph 
ia question, purporting to form part 
of the report of a speech publicly 
delivered by Matthew Davenport 
Hill, Esq., Member of Parliament #br 
the borough of Hull, was as follows* 
* 4 It fe impossible for those jot 
actually in the House to know all the 
secret machinery by whioh vote* two 
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oh taiaed. 1 happen to know this 
(and I could appeal, If necessary, to 
apersou Well known and much re- 
ftptct«4 by yourselves) that an Irish 
Member, who spoke with great vio- 
lence against every part orthat Bill, 
and Voted against every clause of it, 
Went to Ministers and said, “Don’t 
bate one single atom of that Bill, or it 
Wifi be impossible for any man to 
live in Ireland/’— “What!” said they, 
* this from you, who speak aud vote 
against the Bill V’*— 44 Yea,’* he repl ied, 
“ tliat is necessary, because if 1 do 
notcome into Parliament for Ireland, 
I must be out altogether, and that I 
do, not choose/* — (Cries of * Name,’ 
and * No/) — * Consider for a mo- 
ment, can l do it ?’ — ( 4 No / 4 Yes/) 
— 4 That is a point for my considera- 
tion. I have a great respect lor every 
one here; but if every one in the 
room was to hold up his hand for it, 
I would not do it. The secret is not 
my own. If he. had told it to me., I 
would have said, “ Mark, l will keep 
no such secret as this; I will publish 
it to the world/* But if I name the 
Member, l put it in the power of the 
individual who made that declara- 
tion, to know the gentleman who told 
me/ 

44 Tiie Committee then proceeded 
to state that, in entering on the deli- 
cate and embariassingauty imposed 
upon them, they ascertained from 
Mr Hill that, though he could not 
admit the entire accuracy of the 
above paragraph, as a report of what 
he had publicly spoken at IIuJl, he 
nevertheless recollected to have pub- 
licly charged an Irish Member of 
Parliament with conduct similar in 
substance to that which the para- 
graph described. The Irish Mem- 
ber so alluded to wqp Bichard Lalor 
Shell, Esq , M.P. for the county of 
Tipperary; and Mr Hill stated the 
charge, to the best of his belief, to 
have been substantially as follows : 

“ * That Mr Shell made commu- 
nications respecting the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill to persons connected with 
the Government, and others, with 
the intention thereby of promoting 
ttie passing of the Coercion Bill, and 
having a direct tendency to produce 
4fc9&oflfect> whilst his speeches and 
v*ftejra the House were directed to 
th£ defeat of the Coercion Bill/ 

* Into the substance of this allega- 


tion the Committee proceeded to en- 
quire. Two witnesses were called 
before them at the suggestion of Mr 
Hill, and others were about to be 
examined, when Mr w Hill -himself, 
finding the testimony already heard 
very different from what lie had ex- 
pected, freely and spontaneously 
made the following communication 
to the Committee 
44 4 That he had come to the con- 
viction that his charge against Mr 
Shell, of having directly or indirect- 
ly commuuicated, or intended to 
communicate, to the Government, 
any private opinions in opposition to 
those which he expressed in the 
House of Commons, had no founda- 
tion in fact; — that such charge was 
not merely incapable of formal proof, 
but was, in his present sincere be- 
lief, totally aud absolutely unfound- 
ed that he had originally been in- 
duced to make mention of it in a 
hasty and unpremeditated speech, 
under a firm persuasion that he had 
received it on undeniable evidence; 
but tliat, being now satisfied of the 
mistake into which he had fallen, 
and convinced that the charge was 
wholJy untrue, he came forward to 
express his deep and unfeigned sor- 
row for having ever contributed to 
give it circulation/ Mr Hill added* 
4 that if there were any way consist- 
ent with honour by which he could 
make reparation to Mr fciheil, he 
should deem no sacrifice too great to 
heal the wound which his erroneous 
statement had inflicted/ 

44 The Committee continued-— 4 It 
is with the highest gratification that 
the Committee found themselves en- 
abled thus to exonerate an accused 
Member of Parliament from imputa- 
tions alike painful and undeserved. 
The voluntary avowal of an erro- 
neous statement on the pan of Mr 
Hill puts it now in their power to 
pronounce a decided opinion, and to 
close the present enquiry* Neither 
of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the Committee deposed to any 
facts calculated to bear out the alle- 
gation against Mr Sheil, nor did their 
testimony go to impeach hi# charac- 
ter and honour in any way, or as to 
any matter whatever. The Commit- 
teehad no hesitation in declaring 
their deliberate conviction that the 
innocence of Mr Sheil, in respect to 
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the whole matter of complaint refer* 
red to their investigation, was entire 
and unquestionable. 

41 * The Committee felt bound at 
the same time to express their full 
confidence in Mr Hill’s declaration, 
that the statement impeaching Mr 
.SheiPs character was made by him 
at Hull under a sincere, though mis- 
taken, persuasion of its accuracy. 
They derived this confidence as well 
from the tone of generous regret 
which characterised his communica- 
tion at the close of their proceeding, 
as from the candid admissions and 
the evident anxiety to avoid all ex- 
aggeration and mistatements which 
they had observed throughout his 
testimony as delivered in their pre- 
sence.’ ” 

This report having been read to 
the House, Lord Althorp rose, and 
was received with bud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches ' He ought to have 
been made to hear what a greater 
personage, In a nobler assembly, 
heard on his return — “one dismal 


Government, nor authorised others 
to make the communication, of opi- 
nions different from those which he 
expressed in bis place in that House; 
but there was another question, 
namely, whether the Hon. and Learn- 
ed Gentleman expressed on convert 
sation sentiments different to those 
be maintained in the House. Upon 
this point he received ids informa- 
tion first from persons on whose ve* 
racity he placed the utmost confi- 
dence, ana the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman did not appear to him at 
first to deny the statement made by 
him (Lord Althorp). He did not 
think when he made the statement 
that (as we understood) he was say- 
ing any thing which could be consi- 
dered disparaging to a Member of 
Parliament ; but, as a Minister, per- 
haps he acted imprudently in making 
it As he mentioned before, he had 
his information from persons on 
whose honour and veracity he re- 
lied ! But if the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman nowr came forward and 


universal hiss, the sound of public 
scorn.” His Lordship — thank God we 
were not present — is said “ to have 
spoken in a tone of voice so low and 
indistinct that it was difficult almost 
throughout to catch his sentences, 
except by conjecture from particu- 
lar words." ft would not perhaps 
be fair, therefore, to his Lordship, to 
criticise ** sentences which it was 
difficult for the reporter to catch 
except by conjecture ; ” but we may 
ask why he did not speak up like a 
man ? He had no right to stand there 
and mumble, for the people of Eng- 
land, and Ireland, and Scotland, 
wished to hear what he had got to say 
for himself — and he should have been 
made to dear his throat and jaws, nor 
suffered either to hem, or ha, or stut- 
ter. We have compared half-a-dozen 
reports' of what he tried to say, and 
we quote part of it, in the belief that 
It is accurately reported, notwith- 
standing that the reporters may have 
had occasionally recourse to •» con- 
jecture from particular words.” 

“ He supposed that by the call 
which the House now made upon 
him it was expected that he should 
express some opinion as to the Re- 
port. He was ready to dedare him- 
self quite satisfied as to the fact that 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
neither himself communicated to 
y0j4jw*y. j*o, ccxtt. 


declared before the House that he 
did not express in private, opinions 
different to those he expressed in 
his place, he should be convinced, 
and rest satisfied that he had been 
misinformed, or that the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman had been mis- 
understood ! ” 

Insolent folly — brazen-faced in- 
justice— ox-like insult, by an animat 
without horns! Honest Lord Al- 
thorp ! Why, 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God." 

And is Lord Althorp, indeed, the 
noblest work of God ? Such a dan- 
gerous assertion should not be ha- 
zarded — for it might make people 
atheists. The convicted calumnia- 
tor ought not to have thus mumbled 
— he ought rather to have been 
mute. 

But it is absurd in us to wax 
wroth with one who stood there etu- 
pified as a stot in a stall. Had he 
not lowed we should not have lost 
our temper. We have, however, 
recovered it; and calmly ask we 
our country. If ever she heard such 
an atrocious attempt as this of 
honi&st Lord Althorpns to withhold 
the benefit of complete vindication 
of character, thus solemnly pro- 
nounced by his peers, from * 

8 * 
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man whom the mu nobler had insulted 
and slandered, with all the malignity 
—not of a fiend— but far worse-— of 
an old woman ? 

But Mr Sheil could now afford to 
do or say any thing honest Lord Al- 
thorp chose, iu his stupidity, to ask 
in a low tone of voice, and in a lower 
tone of spirit. An innocent man 
stands in light, aud candour is his 
robe. “ The noble lord has stated, 
that if he ( M r Shell ) would state that 
he had not done those things which 
had been imputed to him, he should 
feel bound to believe him. He ac- 
cepted the noble lord's apology and 
his imitation at the same, time ; and 
he did solemnly declare that he was 
not guilty of any ut the charges that, 
had been made against him. lie. had 
been led to make these oLsen aliens” 
(we cannot quote his most manly 
speech) ** against his original inten- 
tion. Alter all that had been said and 
circulated against him upon this sub- 
ject, the. materials that had been fur- 
nished to newspapers for months past 
to wound and slander a reputation 
dear to him, not on his own account 
merely, but on account of others, who 
were dearer to him than his life, and 
to whom his reputation was more 
dear than their existence, he had 
found it impossible to remain silent. 
He accented the apology of the noble 
lord, ana if on his deathbed, at that 
moment about to appear in the pre- 
sence of his God, he would fearlessly 
protest that he was not guilty/’ 

Mr Secretary Stanley then address- 
ed the House; and we shall say no- 
thing either in praise or censure of 
what he said— though we might xv ell 
do both — till we come to the conclu- 
sion of his speech, and tfud t we are 
sorry to say, was a shame to the 
name of Stanley. “ He also stood ac- 
quitted upon his own statement of h at log 
held conversations of the character 
imputed to him, the imputations ha- 
ving originated in loose reports and 
exaggeration*. He did not a uk to de- 
rogate from the triumph of the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman; 
hut he wm bound to state that his noble 
friend would nut have advanced the state- 
ment if he had not believed it / He was 
ghd the House had been spared an en- 
into loose and vague converstdions. 
oped the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman was satisfied with the 
naamer in which Mr Secretary Stan* 


ley expressed himself. He had ob- 
tained a complete vindication of cha- 
racter, and was relieved from the 
painful situation in which he had 
stood. There was not now the sha- 
dow of a doubt resting upon the 
word of the honourable and learned 
member/’ If there was not a sha- 
dow of a doubt, then pray why should 
Mr Secretary Stanley strive to create 
one V Bui Sir Henry Hardinge would 
not suffer this fresh injustice to es- 
cape exposure. * f The Right Ho- 
nourable Secretary appeared to him 
to have assumed most unjustly that 
the vindication of the honourable 
and learned gentleman rested in 
part ou his own denial. The report 
acquitted him, not only Uo\n the 
charge brought against him at Hull, 
but a!$" f om trrn/ other vhargr.wluilvver 
connected with the subject” Mr Stanley 
had the grace to interrupt Sir llenry 
— and say — “ he hud eju nt rated the ho- 
nourable and learned god Imam in the 
most fail and com put*' manner." Well 
— be it so. 

n Sir H. Hardinge reminded the 
Right Hoi). Secretary that he had 
expressly declared that the Noble 
Lord’s iutoimaut believed in the 
truth of the cbaigcs, and that the 
Noble Lord himself believed in the 
veracity of hU informant.— ((’beers. ) 
—Now, the gentleman who had 
given evidence befote the Commit- 
tee, and who was the informant of 
the Noble Lord, had declared very 
frankly and honourably, that when 
he mentioned the matter to the 
Noble Loid, he attached no import- 
ance whatever to it— (Loud cheer- 
ing from the Opposition benches)— 
and further, that the conversation 
he had held with Mr She'd was held 
at dinner in the Athemeum Club 
House, and that Mr Sbeil then ex- 
pressed to him the strongest disap- 
probation of the Coercion Bid, — 
(Continued cheers.)— He (Sir H, 
Hardinge) had asked the witness 
whether ho bad ever stated the par- 
ticulars of the conversation to any 
other person, and liis answer was 
that lie had not, not having thought 
it of any importance. He" had said 
also that he did not mention the 
matter to the noble Lord till Decem- 
ber, which was after the statement 
made by the honourable and learned 
Member for Hull.— (Hear, hear, 
hear.)— Under these circumstances, 
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he must contend that the exoneration countenance of the animal when 


of the honourable Member for Tip* 
peraiy rested, not upon his state- 
went, but exclusively and compre- 
hensively upon the Report of the 
Committee of Enquiry. He did not 
mean to cast blame upon the Right 
Him. Secretary ; but he thought the 
hou. and learned Member for Tip- 
perary entitled to be relieved from 
the distinction which the Right Hon. 
Secretary appeared disposed to draw. 
— ( Hear/) 

*■ Lord Al thorp said, that after the 
speech of the Right Hon. Baronet, it 
became necessary that he should ad- 
dress a few words to the House. 
The gentleman (Mr Wood) who 
had appeared before the Committee 
had certainly given him (Lord Al- 
thorp) such iutormation as had just 
been stated to the House. But he 
was not the only person who had 
given him information-— (Cries of 
* Oh !’) lie did not mean to retract 
what he hail said. He had the great- 
est reliance on the veracity of his 
informant, but he did not wish to go 
into that question. He was then only 
defending himself from the charge 
of ha\ ing made a statement of a con- 
versation different from that which 
he had heard, Mr John Wood was 
undoubtedly one of his informants, 
but there was another, whom he did 
not intend to name. He thought the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
stood perfectly dear from imputa- 
tion.” 

You have heard much, we do not 
doubt, experienced reader ; but heard 
you erery anything at all comparable 
with iJMi He believes Mr Sheil 
guiltless, and he believes the person 
who told him that Mr Sheil was 
guilty! He has entire confidence in 
his informant’s veracity— not in the 
least shaken by the conviction that 
he had told him nothing but false- 
hood. . Is that Lord Aithorp’s 
meaning? Or does he dare yet to 
doubt Sir Shell's honour ? — Ie this 
mere folly — or is it something worse 
than folly? 

Leaving every one to answer that 
question for himself— may we be 
permitted to say that Lord Althorp, 
in this affair, shews himself, in vari- 
ous ways, very like an ox ? 

Pim, he is like an ox chewing the 
cud. or ruminating, and you must be 
well acquainted with the half-asleep 


engaged in that employment ; — next, 
he is like an ox, after rumination, 
lazily returning with no very vora* 
cious appetite to his cut mangel- 
wurzel and oil-cake ; then, he is like 
an ox in an enclosure unwieldily 
tossing up head and heels, and gi- 
ving himself a clumsy set of airs, in 
imitation of the “ fortunate youth,” 
his brother ; again, he is like an ox 
lowing in a lane, without any osten- 
sible motive or object whatever; 
soon after, be is like an ox, marching 
with vacant eyes and unprophetic 
soul in below the archway of a 
slaughter-house ; anon, he is like an 
ox presenting bis numbskull to a 
succession of blows from an axe ex- 
pertly handled by a man in a blue 
apron ; ever and anon, he is like an 
ox shuddering and staggering under 
the hits that confound his brain, till 
down he sinks on his knees, rises up 
again, and then falling on his side 
with a squelcb, seems to expire; 
finally, be is like an ox, in whom the 
vital spark is extinct, hauled out of 
the stall of slaughter by mules, like 
and unlike the famous Andalusian 
Bull, Harpado, so justly and so finely 
celebrated in one of Mr Lockhart’s 
Spanish Ballads. 

As for Mr Hill, the honourable 
member for Hull, we cannot recol- 
lect, at present, any word iu any 
language by which we could fitly 
designate his conduct Up to the 
last minute, did he insolently stick 
to his slander ; and his dignified 
demeanour so far imposed on the 
House, that he was cheered with 
frequent hear — hear — hears ! In 
spite of his solemn asseverations of 
innocence, Mr Sheil Beamed indeed 
standing on the brink of a precipice, 
over which he was, by a power in 
Mr Hill's hands, to be pushed to 
perdition. The word was given in 
the Committee of Privileges to 
apply the power — and it foil on the 
uiuiuaking “ Irish Member” like a 
goose- feather wafted on the wind. 
The whole charge was a fabrication 
of his many calumniators’ want of 
brains J Nobody bad ever told Mr 
Hill what he told his constituents in 
the Cross-keys I The gentleman 

appealed to for confirmation of the 
truth of the tale he had drivelled, 
declared he knew nothing whatever 
about itf The Committee of PrivL 
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leges and the House had indeed “ a 
specimen of the sort of mistakes to 
which the reporters of conversations 
were liable. Such was the mistake in 
this ease, that the conversation was 
the very reverse of what had been 
reported.*’ Crest-fallen, the Bantam 
will never crow again — the feathers 
are up on the nape of his neck — and 
he gives vent to a lamentable scraugb. 
How changed from that Bantam 
clapping his wings to his own shrill 
clarion in the Cross- keys 1 

Do we say that Mr Hill invented 
the accursed calumny ? No — no — do. 
It was a lie begotten by many fa- 
thers on a common cloud. Not one 
of them all but disowns the mon- 
strous birth — the black bastard dies 
an unnatural death — and is stuffed 
away, we suppose, among the chaff 
that deadens the ceiling of the room 
— if there be one — below that of the 
Committee of Privileges. 

Mr Hill has confessed himself to 
be-— at the best — a foolish and a 
dangerous gossip. The Committee 
may praise him as it will— -but all 
the rest of the world can feel for 
him but pity more or less mingled 
with contempt. 

With indignation and disgust 
must all men, worthy the name of 
men, regard the attempts yet making 
by the malignants to shew that Mr 
Shell's acquittal and triumph are not 
complete. We quote with pleasure 
a few sentences on such base endea- 
vours, by that accomplished and ho- 
nourable gentleman, the Editor of 
the Examiner, whose perspicacity 
political feelings have never obscu- 
red, and whose conscience political 
feelings have never tempted to for- 
get its trust 

“ The Times infers frpm the re- 
port, * that the witnesses brought 
forward by Mr Hill declined to give 
evidence of the facts upon which 
they were questioned, on the score 
of their having reached them through 
the medium of private conversation ;* 


and the Courier states that the Com- 
mittee cheered Mr Macaulay when 
he refused to answer their ques* 
tions; and he aBks why Mr Shcil 
and Mr Hill did not apply to the 
House to commit Mr Macaulay? 
adding that * the Committee have 
reported without obtaining the ne- 
cessary evidence, and Mr Macaulay 
is now on his way to India.’ We 
lose no time in correcting these mis- 
conceptions. The only witnesses ex- 
amined were Mr Hill, and Mr John 
Wood and Mr Macaulay, both of 
whom were called by Mr Hill- Mr 
John Wood stated that Mr Shell had 
condemned the Coercion Bill. Mr 
Macaulay stated that hte conversa- 
tion with Mr Sbeil on Irish politics 
was previous to the introduction of 
the Coercion Bill, and that conse- 
quently nothing that passed in it 
could be relevant to the subject of 
the enquiry. As a matter of social 
principle, he declined dinclosing a 
private conversation, unless com- 
pelled ; and as the date of the con- 
versation established that it could 
have nothing to do with the question 
before the Committee, of course he 
was not pressed to disclose what was 
obviously irrelevant. Thus the Cou- 
rier may be assured that Mr Macau- 
lay has not carried any information 
with him to India, that would bear 
on the abandoned charge against Mr 
Shell. Nothing can be more com- 
plete than Mr Shell's acquittal, un- 
less it be the defeat and confusion of 
his assailants.* 1 

And who is the Gentleman in 
Black? The dark shadow in the 
back- ground ? The lowest of all 
the Devils ? Is his name in Greek, 
Octis V In Scotch — Noman of that 
Ilk V If he be not a non-entity— 
and indeed in the flesh — we address 
him in a hackneyed quotation — 
" Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but 
a type of thee— Thou Liar op the 
First Magnitude.” 
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Time was— and that not immemo- 
rial— whou a single defeat told Mi- 
nisters to resign, and when they 
would have been ashamed to retain 
their places for an hour, after having 
been left in a minority on a Minis- 
terial question. But now— though 
beaten black and blue, over and over 
again — they will not budge, but keep 
as obstinately in their burrows as so 
many badgers. Shame, pride, ho- 
nour, conscience — all once forbade 
our rulers to persist in bciug our 
rulers, in spite of the declaration of 
the House of Commons that they 


anon, and insolently exposing honest 
Lord AAthorp, then apparently their 
bottom, to the uplifted foot of the 
Nation, as if they dared it to at- 
tempt kicking them out of their 
shameful position. The sight is hu- 
miliating, atyd cannot be long wit- 
nessed without degradation of the 
national character. 

What a House of Commons ! It 
is not of the crowing of cocks, nor 
even of the braying of asses, that we 
complain — the imitations of the lat- 
ter animal being generally perfect; 
nor is our wrath excited by those 


were unprincipled or incapable ; nor indescribable noises which baffle 
would the country have endured the art of the most skilful reporter. 
Buch tenacity to office as is now ex- In a popular assembly it was still to 
hibited by the rump of the Whigs, be expected that there would fre- 
but plucked them from their places, quently be heard oh! oh 1 oh 1 and 
and dung them aside like rubbish, even in a Reformed Parliament, we 
The people seem now to have lost laid our account with meeting much 
that power. There sit a set of men expectoration. We have no objeo 
calling themselves a Ministry, all tion to any quantity of coughing, 
quarreling with one another, bus- provided it enect its purpose; bull 
peeled, despised, or hated by all now nobody can be coughed down 
parties, and yet at times all talking —not even Pease. Why should the 
hig, and all pocketing their salaries, as House 4t here exhibit symptoms of 
if they were toiling from morn to impatience," each successive pro- 
night for their country’s good. Not ser being a worser, till the debate 
a creature can you meet anywhere, is closed by so anonymous oddity 
out of the circle of their own imme- from some manufacturing town, 
diate menials, who does not regard who, it is conjectured in the gallery, 
them with dislike, indignation, or may be reading a lecture to the 
disgust; and yet— look — there they countxy-gentieoten in the unknown 
sit— with honest Lord Aithurp, mw tongue? 

awpantiy their head— resolved to A few years ago, it was ennobling 
m for by groans to rend fee debates— though even 

9* tfefeg up, aver fad than fee age of dequeues vm wall- 
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nigh gone. u Great events were on 
the gale*’— and men whom the coun- 
try, not in mere courtesy, called 
great, were the chief speakers. They 
had the ear of the House — and of 
the island. They often discoursed 
wisdom. Elevated sentiments and 
profound thoughts were often utter- 
ed in music ; "and in the House of 
Represented res, on the night of some 
high argument, was heard the voice 
of the Intellect of Britain. Genius 
and talent took the lead, and were 
allowed to keep it, but not to the si- 
lencing of them who, without emi- 
nent endowments, spoke the words 
of truth and soberness, plain in their 
patriotism, homely in their eulogies 
as in their invectives, and inspired 
- but by love of their country and in- 
stitutions. The people were too free 
not to be discontented almost always 
with one thing or another in the 
conduct of every Ministry, and of 
every Parliament; nor were they 
ever choice or chary in their expres- 
sions about their rulers or their 
representatives. But they regarded 
both Houses with a respect and even 
veneration that were qpt shook in 
their minds by such temporary ebul- 
litions of discontent or anger — how- 
ever violent; and there was confi- 
dence — not undeserved— in the su- 
perior knowledge and wisdom, and 
in the integrity of public men. Is 
there the same confidence now— or 
has the character of the House of 
Commons risen, since the people got 
their own Bill, in the estimation of 
the people ? 

No— it has fallen almost to zero. 
Not a new man above mediocrity in 
talent— nor by the people themselves 
so esteemed; most of the popular 
members being sad dunces, ana ha- 
ring nothing to pride themselves on 
but their zeaL A zealous blockhead 
is either a private or a public nui- 
sance— and can never be made to 
consume his own smoke. Their integ- 
rity is about equal to their talent; 
and their knowledge, small as it is, 
equal to both. The people are not 
by asy means proud of such repre- 
sentatives; md there is hardly a con- 
stituent among the ten-pounders 
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Fiddle. We cannot help believing, 
though our hopes are not high, that 
all this stupidity must cure itself ; 
and that in a few years Electors will 
require other powers in the elect 
than that of gulping pledges. The 
elect, too, will get sick of swallow- 
ing lump after Tump of indigestible 
matter — and the head regain its as- 
cendency over the stomach. For our 
own parts, we used to derive much 
instruction from almost every die* 
cussion in the House of Commons, 
on any important subject ; but now 
most of the speeches are but chip- 
pings and parings of pamphlets, and 
we have found more information in 
a single paragraph of a leading arti- 
cle in the Standard or Morning Post, 
than in many a debate that covered 
three sides of the sheet bearing the 
name of one or other of these admi- 
rable papers. This cannot well last; 
the meanest constituencies will get 
sorry and ashamed of such mouth- 
pieces, and, after a Parliament or 
two, will be found preferring gentle- 
men. The English are a proud peo- 
ple. 

The Conservative Party is, all over 
Britain, fast gaining strength — and in 
Parliament it is the only' party de- 
serving a name. The Destructives 
are not an hundred strong; and the 
Whigs are so generally despised, that 
by themselves they could not stand 
a day. ’Tis a great pity they are 
so worthless ; for had they shewn 
some virtue, common cause might 
have been made with them by the 
Conservatives, without any sacrifice 
of principle on our part, and every 
other sacrifice would have been 
cheerfully made by men who desire 
but their country’s good. Now, that 
is impossible. Yet see our power. 
But for the Conservative Party, what 
would have become of (he Ministry 
when pressed even by Joseph Hume 
on the Com Laws ? Why, one Mi- 
nister would have strangled another 
— the Grahame sunk ingmriousiy be- 

so n^md the Government been a 

corpse. 

His Majesty’s Opposition should 
really not be in his Majesty’s Minis- 
try. Who, pray, is the leader of his 
Majesty’* Opposition ? A question 
arises, about the food of the people* 
T&gr open their mouths and are not 
fed* wye he of (he Board of Trade; 
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tliey open their mouths and are fed, 
uoth tie of the Admiralty ; the one 
enounces all Corn Laws as expe* 
diems by which the landowners seek 
to enrich themselves at the expense 
of all other classes., and the other up- 
holds them as essential to the very ex- 
istence of the Empire. And they row 
in the same boat— and that boat is the 
vessel of the State ! Sir James pulls 
the stroke- oar— and the lads on Ids 
side, by a strong pull, a long pull, 
and a pull altogether, turn round the 
wherry, against all the efforts of their 
opponents in the came craft ; and this 
is the way in which they seek to pru- 
ts ecu to their voyage— racing against 
themselves amidst the shouts of the 
wondering spectators that line both 
shores! This is the Whig way of 
managing a vital question. 

But this precious Government of 
ours has other fundamental features 
which it lias lately been turning up to 
the public disgust. Its members do 
not behave like gentlemen. In the 
case of Mr Shell their behaviour was 
such as would have excluded some of 
them from society if it had referred 
altogether to an affair in private life. 
We ought rather Ui have said, they 
did not behave like men. They ap- 
peared like frows in petticoats — 
elderly maiden ladies maliciously 
gossiping, over gunpowder tea, 
about the supposed frailties of a 
sister overtaken by a moment of 
softness. Lord Althorp’s sex seem- 
ed more than doubtful— though we 
admit \vu thought him like an ox. 
Lord Brougham, we are sure, will 
forgive u* for that simile — the use of 
which does not interfere with any 
simile of his— as he confines him- 
self to bugs, and wasps, and vermin. 
Not till death can the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer hope to escape the 
sceptical doubts that pursued that 
perplexing personage — the Chevalier 
IV Eon. He railed — quailed — mum- 
bled— stumbled— pouted — spouted— 
smiled— reviled — stammered — ham- 
mered — stuttered — spluttered — on 
his cheeks came a blush, from his 
lips went a slush — and all about no- 
th ing-and far less titan nothing— 
and covered with glory he stuck to 
his story — till he hurst like a blad- 
der, and all that “ windy suspiration 
of forced breath” expired like the 
stink of a farthing candle, that bad 
been illuminating the stormy atmos- 
roi. xxxv. no* eexx. 


phere of St Stephen’s Chapel, and 
supposed to be at the least a comet. 

Surely the men are not fit to be 
rulers over a country on whose do- 
minion the sun never sets, who 
would be hissed and hooted, as ma- 
lignant or idiot gossips, from the tea- 
tables of any pelting village. Think 
of William Pitt apologizing to a 
member in the House of Commons 
for such twaddle! Had Lord Al- 
thorp fainted on hearing Mr SbeU 
say he was satisfied, and fallen back 
in the arms gf Mr Stanley, what a 
noble subject for a historical picture 
of the highest order ! That scene in 
the House of Lords, with Chatham 
in a death-swoon, would have been 
unimpressive in comparison. 

Never were there, Burely, in this 
wide world, such credulous Minis- 
ters as these of ours. Why, they 
believe even O’Connell, and this 
brings them before us in an exhibi- 
tion even more novel, where they 
are self-exposed, as in a pillory, to 
universal scorn. They court exe- 
cration — and are absolutely ena- 
moured of rotten eggs — as Danse 
was of that shower of gold. 

But it is time now to be serious— 
and horn derision to pass over into 
indignation. In that former affair 
they looked like fools, and must have 
frit like fools; but in this they ap- 
pear like something worse ; and they 
will never get over it, unless the inha- 
bitants of this country have indeed 
lost all sense of justice, and become 
indifferent to the sanctity of the law, 
and careless of the character of those 
whose high duty it is to administer 
the law, and to preserve its admi- 
nistration free from fear and favour, 
according to a conscience unswayed 
by King, Parliament, or People. 

It was reserved to this — the worst 
Whig Ministry— to seek to subject 
the Judicial Bench to dm tyranny of 
a demagogue whom tbeif own im- 
becility nad suffered to set the law 
of the land at defiance, and whose 
sedition was at that very hour be- 
ing vicariously punished in the per- 
son and property of one of bis tools, 
whom he had basely left to fine and 
imprisonment, while he Jived at large 
on alms contributed for his support 
by paupers, . m 

Had they themselves originated 
this measure, we might for a mo- 
ment have believed that thei** «$* 

a 4 
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tifes were not entirely bad ; it would 
at least have shewn that they had a 
ifclnd of their own, however mischie- 
yhatsly everted 5 and that they were 
capable of conceiving a crime. But 
they had not genius to imagine such 
an iniquity— nor courage to execute 
H — aqdin their dulness and their cow- 
ardice they listened, and were nose- 
led by a more inventive and daring 
demon than was ever lodged within 
their own bosoms. They were cow- 
ed by O'Connell. He drove them 
a-field, like an overseer brandishing 
his whip over a gang of slaves. How 
mean all their behaviour to that 
man ! What signify all Stanley's sar- 
casms, catting as they have some- 
times been ; what all Al thorp's low- 
lngs, sulky as those of an ox recal- 
citrating to the goad, when the whole 
Ministry submit their snouts, like 
swine, to be ringed by their savage 
driver, and hold up their hiuder legs 
to be noosed by him, that be may 
collect all the ties into one knot, 
and holding it in his sinister, and 
an iron-lipped thong in his dexter 
hand, may leeringly look ou the 
drove in spite of all their obstinacy 
marching from Mullingar to Michael- 
mas, as if, so they think, according 
to the freedom of their own will, but, 
as the cunning Irishman knows, mo- 
ved onwards by the magic of the 
string that encourages while it seems 
to control, and send? them all a- 
bristle and a-scamper to their own 
bed in the mire, which he has heap- 
ed up for them from a hundred 
ditches ! 

Had the Agitator’s defeats been a 
hundred times greater than they have 
ever been — and sometimes he has 
indeed seemed to lick the dust at 
Stanleys feet, and even to shun the 
hoof of Althorp— one fatal derelic- 
tion* of principle like this, would 
have rendered them all vain, nay, 
converted them all into triumph. At 
the bidding of him who should now 
nave been a convict, did the Mini- 
sters tie themselves to the tail of a 
cons gpirator against the majesty of 
|UMic**, and suffer themselves to be 
flaked about like so much joint* 
hairy skin, by a savage who all 
the While laughed in his sleeve at 
•the, absurdity of the appendage. He 
onqe i^kd Mr Stanley a "ahave- 
be^r/L: t he has made the 
amende J^oratfo to the Secretary 
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for the Colonies, and elevated him, 
along with Lord John Russell, to the 
tuft of the Liberator’s tall. 

O’Connell knew his men bcttCT 
than wc knew them ; for false and 
faithless as they have one "and all 
been to the sacred trusts confided to 
their keeping, we could not have 
supposed for an instant, that even 
they would have been so insane as 
to veuture on such an outrage. We 
should have said, had any one told 
us of O’ Connell’s intention, that from 
very shame they would hate crush- 
ed the calumniator. But no — they 
aggravated the guilt of aiding him in 
his attempt to shake the seat of Jus- 
tice, by incredible baseness, peculiar 
to themselves, to which our whole 
Parliamentary history affords no pa- 
rallel. The Judge against whom the 
motion was to be made, was offici- 
ally told that it would be suffered to 
sink — and his friends having come 
into the House unprepared to de- 
molish the tying accusations, which 
they knew would die u natural death, 
found, not to their dismay, but to 
their disgust and indignation, that 
the motion was to be supported by 
the whole strength of Ministers, ami 
a shocking sacniice to be made ol 
one whom his country regarded an 
her best and wisest son, and would 
not that a hair of his vcnti aide head 
should be touched, to sate the Whig 
Ministry from perdition. 

The Irish Secretary, if he has spo- 
ken truth, which some good-natured 
people seem disposed to believe, 
must be by far the weakest creature 
in ( hiistendom. It was not, he has 
told us, till his small senses got in- 
volved iu the linal sentence of O'- 
Connell's speech, that the hi ight idea 
entered the vacuum which nature 
does not take the trouble to abhor in 
his bead, that he would accede to 
the motion for enquiry into the con- 
duct ol Baron Smith. Is he absolutely 
such a simpleton as not to sec even 
now that he thereby broke a solemn 
promise*— violated all honour and all 
faith — and shewed himself, in the 
face of his country, ignorant or reck- 
less of alt moral obligation ? Call 
tins weakness, they who will— we 
call it wickedness too; and we believe 
that at this hour there is not a man 
in all England more despised than 
Mr Littleton. O' Connell’ t motion 
for enquiry could not bo carried 
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without throwing a slur on the cha- 
racter of the Judge ; and Mr Stanley 
was pleased to say, in a subsequent 
debate, that the Judge must be an- 
xious for farther enquiry, that he 
might vindicate himself from the 
charges to which the carrying of 
O'ConneH's motion had given weight. 
Should those charges be proved, why, 
some of the Ministers and their 
friends thought Baron Smith should 
be cashiered ; others, that he would 
merely resign ; while all men of 
common feelihg, that is, all men out 
of the Ministry, felt that were such 
an enquiry entered into, and ail 
O'Conneirs accusations shewn to 
be steeped in bitterest and basest 
falsehood, Barou Smith would not, 
though honourably acquitted, dis- 
grace himself by remaining another 
day on that bench which would then 
be a seat but for slaves. 

Is it credible, then, that Mr Little- 
ton can he the blockhead lie 1ms 
boldly proclaimed himself to be? Not 
altogether incredible; for you can- 
not have failed to remark, that every 
week throws up a new blockhead 
more portentous than one and all of 
his predecessors, who, brought be- 
side his hulk, all fail into fthade. 
Thus but one blockhead at a time 
occupies the public eye, which 
seems capable of taking in some- 
thing umueuse — and now has on its 
retina, let us trust, the image of 
the biggest possible of the breed, 
with the face freest of all human 
expression. And is he indeed to be 
re-shipped for Ireland ? 

But all the Ministers are not Lit- 
tletons. Shame and sorrow to see 
Mr Stanley seeking to degrade the 
wise aud good, whom In his better 
heart he must love mid admire ! He 
knows the sacred nature of a pro- 
mise, aud the Inviolability of truth 
In the soul of a statesman. The 
path of duty lies plain before every 
man's feet, nor is there any danger 
of deviation into cross ways to any 
man who but keeps his eyes open, 
and winks not in ‘fear, or anger, or 
any other unworthy passion* We 
keep a promise, not by the letter 
merely, but according to its spirit, 
wmI that is fait by the conscience 
that palters not with m m a double 
sense, but Is ever clear aa daylight* 
ft* will the people ^ J^tend tete- 
rmwty pJeatimt woaW^istliy era- 
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sion ; .they abhor all shifting; and 
unless you be so, no special plead- 
ing, however ingenious, will ever 
persuade them that you are an honest 
mam Here there was much special 
pleading, but far, indeed, from in- 
genious; the Ministers and their 
menials became all loathsome Lit- 
tleton® of a smaller sine, and the 
finger of public scorn has written 
indelibly their proper names on their 
brazen foreheads, which he who runs 
may read. 

But what were the charges brought 
against Baron Smith by O'Connell ? 
Such as carried with them, on their 
face, their own refutation. Look 
hack on them now, and you blush 
to think they should have been en- 
tertained for a moment in any sup- 
posed assembly of gentlemen. How 
false they glare! He pictured the 
Judge as old, feeble, indolent, obsti- 
nate, prejudiced, bigoted, cruel, im- 
placable, capricious, crazy,— a dan- 
gerous dotard, who changed day into 
night, and, that his absurd sleep 
might not he disturbed, huddled pri- 
soners into the bar by dozens, and 
tried them during the dark hours 
without mercy or justice. AH the 
while he was speaking, O’Connell 
knew there was not one w r ord of 
truth in all these allegations; but he 
huew also the power of bold bluster 
over the timid and treacherous; a 
hundred times had he tried it in that 
House, as well as in the open air of 
Erin, and for once that it had failed, 
ten times had it succeeded ; to gain 
his end, he had a hundred times 
been indifferently cajoler or cajoled, 
and frequently, by some sudden jerk, 
had wrested’ his object from the 
hands of the Incapable®, or by some 
supple jugglery made it slip like 
quicksilver through their fingers— 
and now be trusted to frighten low- 
minded Littleton out of his small 
wits by a series of audacious false- 
hoods, till the trembling coward 
should not dare to defend the calum- 
niated— so black should be the pic- 
ture— but be wheedled into consent 
to a motion for Enquiry— -not, mind 
ye, for removal from the Bench— 
oh, no, no, no— nothing of that sort- 
hut a mere motion for Enquiry— a 
moderate wad most humane motion 
that could hurt nobody’s feelings— 
in Hstelf injure nobody chatactetw^ 
*ad,by*$eit^tbe^ 
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fail, whatever was the result, to dif- 
fuse universal satisfaction all over 
Ireland, and the most entire confi- 
dence in the honour and justice of 
a Whig Government 

The motiou was carried — and Mi- 
nisters bad tlieir evening’s triumph. 
But the Press, in spite of them, is 
yet free; and in two days, was heap- 
ed upon their heads a whole nation’s 
scorn. One dismal universal hiss as- 
sailed their ears, and looking around 
they saw none but frowning aspects, 
or foreheads tossing contempt. The 
outrage was marked by every qua- 
lity Englishmen most abhor. Over 
all were conspicuous fear and faise- 
hood — the two united composed a 
mess of meanness, of which one look 
was an emetic to the stomach of John 
Bull, who instantly drenched the 
Ministry in vomit. There they were, 
shaking their ears in that shower 
like half-drowned rats — and a long 
course of fumigation will be requi- 
red to restore Mr Littleton to any 
thing like his former sweetness — 
now he is rank and smells to heaven. 
It must be far from pleasant to Mr 
Gleig to approach at present too 
near his patron — Stanley is strong 
—and as for Mr John Campbell— 
he stinks in the nostrils, not only 
of the good people of Dudley, but 
of John-o’- Groat’s. 

The country on this occasion may 
be well proud of the Press. It 
saved the majesty — the purity — the 
sanctity of Justice, But one base 
blockhead abused Baron Smith, and 
commeuded Ministers, and of his 
interminable paragraphs no man 
taketh heed. The pothouses have long 
been impatient of the eternal drawl. 
All the Conservative papers of 
course did their duty— the Standard 
In the van, with his trenchant scimi- 
tar. But the Times, the Globe, and 
the rest, were not backward ; and 
though they spared the Ministers as 
far as they could, they exposed the 
motion, and day after day depicted 
Its character in darker and darker 
colours. Thus, there was but one 
opinion-* one sentiment— one voice. 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, a man of 
high honour, came forward at bis 
country’a call, to vindicate its cha- 
racter from the reproach of being 
tolerant of that base vote— Mr Shaw, 
the noble member for the llniver- 
glty of Dublin, tn a speech thatplaces 
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1dm among our great orators, demo- 
lished the Agitator, and all his lies— ■ 
the infamous resolution was re- 
scinded, the head of that venerable 
old man again “ star-bright appear- 
ed,” aud the Justice seat was re- 
stored to that inviolable dignity, 
without which law would be worse 
than a dead letter, for its impotence 
would bo encouragement to crime, 
aud the land, where it was shorn of 
its beams, be soon deluged in blood. 

Then was the time, after Mr Shaw’s 
affecting and irresistible speech, for 
Mr Stanley to have backed out of 
this disgraceful affair— or rather, like 
his former self — let us say at once, 
like himself— for ’tis not possible for 
us to cease to respect and admire 
him— to have freely declared his 
conviction that all O’Connell’s char- 
ges against Baron Smith had been 
shattered to pieces which no hand 
could gather up — and to have rejoi- 
ced in that perfect \ indication. But 
his evil genius— obstinacy— prevail- 
ed, and be bad not the soul to follow 
the example of Sir James Grahams — 
too proud perhaps to appear an imi- 
tator eten of the high-minded con- 
duct of a friend who had got the 
start of him in winning golden opi- 
nions from all men, by the superi- 
ority he had shewn over all paitv 
feelings in a case of honour ana con- 
science. Was it Mr Stanley — per- 
haps we are mistaken— who talked 
of the House stultifying itself by re- 
scinding its former vole 't It did far 
worse tliau stultify itself by that 
infamous vote ; and even now that 
shame adheres to it, for the act of 
one set of men cannot wipe away the 
stain incurred by another, and the 
praise is all with the Conservatives. 
The Ministers did all they could to 
perpetuate their guilt and* their dis- 
grace, and they found their troops 
as ready as before to enter on the 
ignoble service. Among them are 
names which it is painful to us to see 
so emblazoned ; “ therefore, eternal 
silence be their doom/’ 

Lord Althorp, again, whom we 
shall not call ox any more, lest it 
be thought persona), lowed in a sub- 
dued style, as if sensible he had 
lost his horns, and that he would 
have an odd look ia a charge of ca- 
valry* He was of opinion that Ba- 
ron Smith should have made some- 
thing in die shape of an apology— 
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tho recollection of his own sulky 
submission to Mr Sheil still pinch- 
ing his kidneys — and his desire, very 
naturally, being to see a judge in the 
same abject condition before the 
House, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But the cases are not 
parallel — if produced, they will not 
meet. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had behaved to Mr Sheil 
like an eavesdropper who had lost 
retention of matter; and was for- 
ced to apologize to that gentleman 
not on bis knees, for Mr Hill had 
done that already— but on all his 
four hoofs, and down to the very tip 
of his tail, that trembled with shame 
and auger. He was in an attitude of 
humiliation; but Baron Smith was 
exalted by the insult he forgave, and 
all the world felt that an apology was 
due to him by the Ministry, by of- 
fering which, in the way open to 
them, they might have raised them- 
selves out of the mire. 

Sir Robert Peel had well said 
il that he had that conviction of the 
learned Judge’s integrity, that he 
hoped he would not demean himself 
by any thing which could be consider- 
ed tantamount to an apology. Tho 
learned individual was far advanced 
iu j'ears, and the infirmities of age 
might have somewhat quenched the 
energy of character for which he was 
once" ho remarkable; but he hoped 
that the learned Baron would feel 
that in his person he was fighting the 
battle of the independence of the 
Judges, and if he were conscious that 
no public inconvenience had arisen 
from his late houis,— if he had con- 
tinued to deliver political charges, 
partly because lie thought he was 
maintaining the cause of good go- 
vernment, partly because lie thought 
be was encouraged ami sanctioned 
by Ministers, partly because he was 
proud of Boeing the appendices to 
the reports of the House of Com- 
mons graced by the publication of his 
compositions, and by doing so should 
draw upon himself the wrath of that 
House, he trusted that, if fall bo 
must, lie would fall without having 
submitted to the voluntary degrada- 
tion of an apology/’ 

Such noble expression of such 
noble sentiments should — beg our 
reader’s pardon— have muzzled the 
ox, even while he was treading out 
his neighbour’s corn. But there are 


animals who know not when to be 
mum. “ If the learned Judge/’ 
said Althorp, “ had authorized any 
member to state that he would not 
continue to pursue the course which 
bad been complained of, he would 
not have been disposed to press 
for the enquiry; but, since it ap- 
peared, though Baron Smith had 
communicated with some honour- 
able members, he had not autho- 
rized them to hold out any hope 
that he would alter his' conduct, he 
would not consent to the proposal to 
discharge the order for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee.” Baron 
Smith had indeed held out no hopes 
to the House that he would alter his 
conduct; he bad left the House to 
despair ; not one drop of comfort 
could he send to the unhappy 
House; and it was clear that be 
cared no more for Lord Althorp 
than for a kyloe. Yet he wished to 
hurry no man’s cattle, and had no 
objection to see bis Lordship gra- 
zing away on clover in the field, or 
munching turnips in the stall, till 
he was fit for a Smitlifield show. 
Wherefore all this passion for apo- 
logies V No man would ask an- 
other man for an apology, except in 
such extreme case as made the de- 
mand necessary to his own honour. 
Here nobody’s honour had been 
touched, but that of the Judge ; and 
no high* minded man would have per- 
mitted suchaJudgetomake any thing 
approaching to an apology had it 
been volunteered, even bad he been 
of opinion that the charges in ques- 
tion bad been too political ; all his 
feelings would still have been for 
the venerable person who had been 
so brutally abused, and he would 
have rejoiced to sink all disapproba- 
tion “ of the course complained of” 
in vehement indignation at the ruf- 
fianism of his calumniator. 

Lord Althorp himself “ was bound 
to say that the explanations given by 
the honourable member for the 
University of Dublin had entirely 
refuted the charge with respect to 
Baron Smith coming late into Court, 
and sitting to a late hour in Armagh.'* 
Now that was in truth the whole 
gravamen of the charge. O’Connell 
himself malignantly dwelt on it aa 
such — and, that charge having boon 
refuted to Lord AlSiorp’s satisfac- 
tion, why did he not turn round 
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upon O’Connell like a Bull of Bash* 
an* and toss him like a cur twenty 
feet up into the air ? 

What was the charge against Ba- 
rca Smith at Armagh Y Late hours 
—•hurry — and all that was irregular 
and indecorous. Hear Mr Shaw, 
and remember that every man in the 
House was convinced by his state- 
ment that here he had been shame- 
fully calumniated by O’Connell. 

« He (Mr Shaw) had a letter from 
the High Sheriff of that county, sta- 
ting that, when Baron Smith was at 
Monaghan, the writer, as bound in 
his capacity of High Sheriff, waited 
on him with the calendar, which 
then contained the names of but 
twenty-four persons for trial. (Hear, 
hear.) The Sheriff congratulated 
the Judge on the prospect of a light 
assizes, and as the calendar at Mo- 
naghan was heavy, Baron Smith said 
he would remain there to assist the 
Chief Justice, on the Thursday on 
which he (Baron Smith) was to 
open the commission at Armagh. 
He accordingly sat for some hours 
in Monaghan, and thence proceeded 
to Armagh, and at three o’clock took 
his seat on the bench, and sat till 
seven o’clock.' The next and every 
morning he w ent into court at half- 
past eleven; and here he (Mr S.) 
would observe, that there seemed to 
be some mistake about the hours at 
which courts in Ireland had been 
accustomed to sit. What he said 
on a former occasion was, that in 
Ireland, in the superior courts, it 
never had been the practice of the 
Judges to sit before eleven o’clock. 
Every day at the Armagh assizes, 
Baron Smith sat at half-past eleven 
o’clock ; no complaint was made so 
far ns regarded the sitting on the 
Friday. He (Mr S.) now entreated 
the attention of the House, and of the 
right hon. Secretary for the Colo- 
nies in particular, to what was tQ 
fallow. He (MrS.) knew that lie 
(Mr Stanley) was incapable of wil- 
fully misrepresenting a fact, hut iu 
this part of the case he fell into a great 
error, and he (Mr Shaw) was confi- 
dent he could explain it to the right 
hon, gentleman's perfect satisfaction. 
Baron Smith ant again on Saturday, 
at half-past eleven ; when he arrived 
at Armagh, the Sheriff informed him 
that during the four days which 
had intervened between his sitting; 


at Monaghan and his arrival at Ar- 
magh, the calendar had trebled 
(hear, hear, hear), which was occa- 
sioned by the circumstance of a 
number of persons who bad been 
out on bail having unexpectedly 
come in to take their trials. He 
consulted the convenience of the 
bar, and the gentlemen of the coun- 
ty, who were in attendance, and 
said he was willing to give up all 
his time and do all in his power 
to deliver the gaol of the prisoners, 
and allow all persons who had busi- 
ness at the assizes to return to their 
Homes with all convenient expedi- 
tion. Would it not be admitted by 
every hon. member, that sitting late 
at night wss productive of much less 
mischief than it would be to leave a 
large number of prisoners over for 
trial at the next assizes ? Baron 
Smith took the bench again on Sa- 
turday morning, and, owing to the 
great and unprecedented pressure of 
business, he sat until a quarter before 
twelve that night, which was as late 
as he possibly could sit without in- 
fringing on the Sabbath. He took 
the bench again on Monday at the 
same hour, half-past eleven, and he 
found the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting through the business— he sat 
for eighteen hours without moving 
off the" bench. (Hear, hear) Was this 
a mere whim or caprice ? (Hear, 
hear.) Could this have been any 
enjoyment to an old man of nearly 
seventy-five years of age r (Cheers.) 
But, above ail, was it a neglect of 
duty ? (Loud cheers.) He then went 
to bed for five hours, and in five 
hours and a half ho returned to the 
bench to perform his public duty 
(loud cheering for several minutes), 
and he eat from half past eleven un- 
til seven that evening (hear, hear,) 
which was upwards of eight hours ; 
and without taking rest or refresh- 
ment he got into his carriage, and 
that night he performed a journey 
of nearly fifty miles, for the purpose 
of being at his post at the tmxtaerizes 
town on the following morning. 
(Cheers.) And, good God I is this 
the neglect of duty (loud cheering) 
(for that is the only charge we are 
now upon) (pr which an aged judge 
is to fall under the censure o£«the 
House of Commons? (Cheers.) If 
it had suited the purpose of tire hon. 
and teamed gentleman— if that learn- 
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ed Judge had been countenancing, 
in place of denouncing, agitation 
(cheers), what an excellent ground 
it would have been for a vote of 
thanks to have been moved to him 
by the hon. and learned gentleman. 
(Cheers.) The result of these ex- 
traordinary and most laudable exer- 
tions on the part of the learned judge 
was, that he had been confined to 
his bed by illness for a considerable 
time after bis return to Dublin. 
(Hear.)’* 

It was this Armagh case that had 
staggered Mr Stanley ; and yet, alas ! 
after it bad been thus disposed of, be 
persisted in supporting O'Connell 
against Baron Smith i The House, 
had it been pervaded by a spirit of 
common justice, such as actuates 
men in the ordinary affairs of life, 
would have scorned to pay the 
slightest attention to any other mi- 
nor charges of the same kind, but 
taken it for granted that they were, 
one and all, odious excrescences 
sprouting from the body of this one 
big ugly lie. 

Bui there was another separate 
and supplementary lie, which, after 
Baron Smith’s triumph in the House, 
was cut down in the open <luv as by 
a scythe. O'Connell had insisted that 
Sir William did not go into Court, to 
try the police in the Castle Pollard 
affair, before half- past three o’clock; 
and faitber imputed to him the 
having forced the Jury to continue 
the tr ial through the night, and co- 
erced them into a verdict of acquit- 
tal. It was chiefly— so we think they 
said, though we do not believe them — 
upon this statement, that Mr Stan- 
ley and Lord Aithorp opposed Sir 
Edward Knatchbull’s motion, O’Con- 
nell made it on the authority of a 
Mr Patrick Egan of Moute. The 
Editor of the Standard from the first 
declared his disbelief in the exist- 
ence of this pastoral swain, if there 
be such a person, we should like to 
see the inside of his tongue. For 
here is * The certificate of the petit 
Jury who tried the Castle Pollard 
case. 

f ‘ We, the jury who tried the Cas- 
tle Pollard case, having seen the state- 
ment in the newspapers, that Baron 
SflMth proceeded with the trial in 
that case against our will and desire, 
and coerced us by his charge to ac- 
quit the prisoners, declare, tbatsw- 


ther of the above statements are the 
facts t but quite the reverse ; neither 
was it the case, that the trial was en- 
tered upon at half-past three o’clock. 
Baron Smith entered at about or be- 
fore eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
and the trial commenced almost im- 
mediately after, by calling the ju- 
rors ; but so much time was taken 
up in putting jurors aside, and chal- 
lenging and signing objections, that 
Sergeant Penn e father did not begin 
to state the case for the prosecution 
until about two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

M Charles Arabia, Foreman, Ro- 
bert Matthews, John Thomson, R. H. 
Levinge, Christopher Adamson, John 
Smith, Robert M. Jameson, Peter 
Smith, Angier Brock, Peter Green. 

•* Captain Tennison Lyons, one 
of the jury, is dead above six months; 
and Mr John Black has since gone 
to 'reside in the county of Longford, 
but his signature is expected to be 
affixed to said certificate.” 

Sir James Grahame, before O’Con- 
nell’s charges had been all thus re- 
futed, torn to pieces, and trampled 
under foot, felt instinctively, and 
saw intuitively, that they were all 
false ; hut even if not all false, he nobly 

declared, “ that as one who valued 
his own independence and charac- 
ter, if the motion were acceded to # 
and an address to the Crown pre- 
sented for the removal of Baron 
Smith from his judicial situation, 
(supposing all the alleged facts 
proved,) it would be highly inexpe- 
dient, nay more, a most unjust pro- 
ceeding. As an humble individual, 
whose character was dearer to him 
than any other consideration, he felt 
that he could not support his col- 
leagues in the view they had adopt- 
ed with regard to it The present 
would be the most painful rote he 
had ever given, since he felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to draw himself 
from those friends with whom, during 
a life of some duration, he had had 
the honour of acting ; but feeling, as 
he did, the proposition to be dange- 
rous in itself, be conceived he should 
be betraying the trust committed to 
him by his constituents if he did not 
declare against it He should never 
forgive hansel! were he to adopt * 
contrary line of conduct He a gw* 
professed his inability to argue the 
question; hut f*R he should not 
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discharge his duty to the satisfac- 
tion of his own mind unless he vo- 
ted against the motion.'* 

Sir James Grabarae has already 
had his reward — the only reward lie 
contemplated at the time lie did his 
duty — the approbation of h is own con- 
science and of his country. He has 
shewn that he is worthy of that 
esteem with which his character is 
generally regarded, and proved that 
he will never, by any weak or base 
act, under any temptation, sully that 
name to which he has in many ways 
given additional lustre. Three years 
of Whig rule may have deadened, 
hut they have not extinguished 
the spirit of this once magnanimous 
nation ; and though it gave him pain 
to sever himself, on this occasion, 
from his friends in the Ministry, he 
thereby gained a million friends, and 
jf it be asked, “ What will they 
say at Cockernumth r ” it may be 
answered, “ The same that they say 
all over Great Britain and Irelaud — 
the First Lord of the Admiralty is a 
man of honour.” 

We have purposely avoided say- 
ing one word about Baron Smith's 
charges; for vve wished first to ex- 
pose the falsehood of all the accusa- 
tions the incendiary urged against 
his character and conduct as a Judge. 
Political charges they indeed are; 
and full of the humanest wisdom. 
Therefore by O’ Connell are they 
abhorred; therefore to an infatua- 
ted Whig Ministry are they hate- 
ful; therefore was Baron Smith 
marked out as a victim ; and there- 
fore did the voice of the people for- 
bid the sacrifice. 

These charges ought to be col- 
lected, and widely diffused— they 
would make at once a statesman’s 
and a subject’s manual. The King’s 
Speech was far from being a very 
bad one, though its composition was 
execrable ; and the charge of Baron 
Smith chiefly complained of by 
Lord Altborp, was, from beginning 
to end, a fervid exhortation to the 
most influential classes in Ireland, to 
erush sedition and preserve order 
by all the means and appliances re- 
commended to the lieges by their 
most gracious monarch. We dare- 
say Lord Althorp does not admire 
the style of Baron Smith's charges, 
for It is classical ; but, being classi- 
cal, it is perspicuous ; and these no* 
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ble compositions must hare made a 
powerful impression on all educated 
men in Irelaud, lie their politics or 
religion what they may, for they 
breathe in beautiful language the 
beautiful sentiments of Christian 
love and charity, and call on all 
brethren to dwell together in peace. 
There are not wanting flashes of in- 
dignation to wither the wicked ; but 
their general character is gentle, and 
the law which this good and great 
man desires to see all-powerful, is 
the la w not of fear but of lot e. What 
other sentiments could lime been 
uttered by that Judge whose only 
fault is — that he is too merciful — re- 
membering ever that all men are. 
criminals — and that pardon may 
often do the work of punishment— 
at the expense of far other tears ? 

We have much more to say —but 
must reserve it for other occasions. 
Meanwhile, we conclude with the 
beautiful close of Mr Shaw’s speech, 
to which the. heart of Ireland has 
responded with a voice of blessing 
on the honoured head which the Mi- 
nistry hoped to humiliate, and with 
a voice of ban against all his perse- 
cutors and slanderers. 

u I challenge t ho boldest adventurer in 
Irish agitation to stand forward he fore 
an assembly of LitglUh gentlemen, ami 
bring a charge of the slightest corruption, 
partiality, oppression, or any other spe- 
cies of criminality against Baron Smith. 
Let them betake themselves to the ve- 
riest haunts of faction, turbulence, sedi- 
tion, and cater in the friid atmosphere 
of the most squalid misery and vice— let 
them include, liny, I should wish they 
would, every criminal that learned Judge 
( who, if he had a fault, it wan that he 
was too humane} has ever tried, and I 
defy them to carry thence one single 
breath wherewith to uilly the pure and 
untarnished reputation of that distin- 
guished man. Hus one individual dared, 
throughout the two nights of thiariisnis- 
«im», to cast the shadow of an improper 
motive across the long and honourable 
path of his judicial life '! What then ’ 
Will this House — the questiuu Is not 
whether they approve or disapprove of 
some particular phrase or figure, or some 
trifling unpuuetualify — but without the 
Jirtptitulfmi of a crime— without the 
charge of uu offence — drag that venera- 
ble in an— the father of the Irish hetidi 
—the head and ornament of Irish so- 
ciety— the pride of Irish literature 

him who in the days of his youth, bis 
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vigour, Ills health, had illumined the 
brightest pages of Irish history * now — 
when the brightness of his former fame 
nu<l great attainments was sinking into 
the peacefulness of retirement, full of 
years, covered with the honour, respect, 
and esteem of his entire country, and place 
him n criminal at that bar ? Forbid it jus- 
tice, honour, truth ! Is there n generous 
mind, a feeling heart, a noble sentiment 
in Ireland, that would not revolt against 
an act of such grievous injury — such wan- 
ton, crying, cruel, unprecedented injus- 
tice? And who is bis accuser? who is 
it— tbttt asks you without evidence, and 
upon his mere statement, to condemn that 
aged and venerated Judge? The facti- 
ous — tiu bulcnt— mid seditious agitator; 
the man who caused the passing of 
a special act of Parliament ugniust il- 
legal associations- — \ iolated its provisions, 
and escaped its penalties by its acciden- 
tal expiration— who is at this moment 
vicariously suffering in the person of 
another the punishment of that s«li» 
tion of which he is this night the advo- 
cate— and whom you. this very Pari la- 
ment, arc •now only holding within the 
bounds of allegiance and the limits of the 

law, by tin* provisions of im extreme and 
extra-constitutional statute. Is this the 
man at whose feet you will prostrate the 
laws of the hind, and in place oi their 
mild and salutary mv.iv, set up the it on 
rule of hife dictation ? Will you subvert 
the judicial belli li, and for it substitute 
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the arbitrary wW of one despotic tyrant? 
Will you render Insecure onr persons, 
our properties, and our lives? Will you, 
at his bidding, drive peace and safety 
from our homes, and leave us, our wives 
and children, at the mercy of the law- 
less agitator — a prey to the midnight 
murderer and the voluptuous assassin? 
Will you overturn the altars of our holy 
religion? I speak this in no spirit of 
religious or sectarian bigotry — I was my- 
self friendly to the concession of politi- 
cal equality to my Roman Catholic fel- 
low-countrymen — l thought they would 
have I lieu been content, but I was grie- 
vously mistaken. They cry aloud for 
the destruction of our Church ; and if 
this policy be continued, it will but in- 
flame the infuriate zeal, with which the 
innh nsjitator thirsts fur the life’s blood 
of Protestantism. 1 speak not personally 
of Protestants, but religiously of Protes- 
tantism. I( you confirm the vote, you 
set the must fatal precedent that ever was 
established in u British IIuum* of Com- 
mons. You abrogate the boasted charter 
of judicial indepcnderce, pulsed not to 
uphold the personal rank and dignity of 
the Judge, but as the best security of the 
rights and liberties of the .subject. And 
as to Ireland — you will stab to the heart 
her law*., her liberties, her peace, and her 
pi otpciity ; and with them w’dl fall 
wilhm'd to the grouud every h<*) M: ‘*f 
uinelioratiun in the unhappy condition of 
that uu happiest of countries*. " 


A STORY WITHOUT A TAU., 

Chap. I, 

IM»W WK WEST TO DINE AT JACK tilNGER*S. 


So it was finally agreed upon that 
we should dine at Jack Ginger’s 
chambers in the Temple, seated in a 
lofty story in Essex Court. There 
was, besides our host, Tom Meggofc, 
Joe MacgUHcuddy, Humpy Harlow, 
Boh Burke, Antony Harrison, and 
myself. As Jack Ginger had little 
coin and no credit, ive contributed 
each our share to the dinner. He 
himself provided room, fire, candle, 
tables, chairs, tablecloth, napkins— 
no, not napkins ; on second thoughts 
we did not bother ourselves with 
napkins — plates, dishes, knives, 
forfe*, spoons, (which he borrowed 
from the wig-maker,) tumblers, le- 
roons^ugay, water, glasses, decanters 
-by the by, I am not sure that there 
were decanters— salt. Benner, vine- 


and melted, ) cheese, radishes, pota- 
toes, and cookery. Tom Meggot was 
a cod’s head and shoulders, and oys- 
ters to match— Joe Macgillicuddy, a 
boiled leg of pork, with peas- pud- 
ding — Huuipy Harlow, a sirloin of 
beef roast, with horseradish — Bob 
Burke, a gallon of half-and-half, and 
four bottles of whisky, of prime qua- 
lity (** Pot teen,” wrote the AVbisky* 
man, “ 1 say, by Jupiter, but of which 
wutfy-facture Hr alone knows”) — 
Antony Harrison, half-a-dozen of 
Port, he having tick to that extent at 
some unfortunate wi ne-iuerchani V— 
and I supplied cigars a discretion, 
and a hot tie of rum, which I bor- 
rowed from a West Indian friend of 
mine as I passed by. So that, on the 
whole, wa were in no dancer of auf. 
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hunger and thirst for the course of school of poetry, but steel i» not to 
tb&Mvcaing. he despised. If the table was some* 

We met at five o’clock — sharp— what rickety, the inequality in the 
a»d very sharp. Not a man was miss- legs was supplied by clapping a vo- 
iog When the clock of the Inner lume of Veaey under the short one. 
Temple struck the last stroke. Jack As for the chairs— hut why weary 
Ginger had done every thing to ad- about details— chairs being made to 
mi ration. Nothing could be more be sat upon, it is sufficient to say 
splendid than his turn-out. He had that they answered their purposes, 
superintended the cookiug himself and whether Urey had banks or not 
of every individual dish with his —whether they were cane-bottomed, 
own eyes — or rather eye — he having or hair-bottomed, or rush-bottomed, 
but one, the other having been lost is nothing to the present enquiry, 
in a skirmish when he was midship- Jack's habits of discipline made 
man on board a pirate in the Brazi- him punctual, and dinner was on the 
Han service. " Ah ! ” said Jack, of- table in less than three minutes after 
ten and often , u these were my honest five. Down) we sate, hungry as holi- 
days— Gad— did I ever think when ters, and eager for the prey. 

I was a pirate that I was at the end to “ Is there a parson in company ?** 
turn rogue, and sLudy the law." — All said Jack Ginger, from the head of 
was accurate to the utmost degree, the table. 

The table-cloth, to be sure, was not “ No,' 1 responded 1, from the foot, 
exactly white, but it had been washed Then, thank God/’ said Jack, 
last week, and the collection of the and proceeded, alter this pious 
plates was miscellaneous, exhibiting grace, to distribute the cod’s head 
several of the choicest patterns of aud shoulders to the hunger inuhi- 
Delf. We were not of the silver-fork tude. » 

Chat. II. 

HOW WE DIKED AT JACK GINGER'S. 

The history of that cod’s head and gillicuddy, wiping his mouth with 
shoulders would occupy but little the hack of his hand, 
space to write. Us flakes, like the u With pleasure, Joe," replied Bob. 
snow flakes on a river, were for one w What wine do you choose ? You 
moment bright, then gone for ever ; may as well say port, for there is no 
it perished unpitiably. “ Bring hi- other; but attention to manners al- 
ther," said Jack, with a firm voice, ways becomes a gentleman.” 

* the leg of pork.” It appeared, but 44 Port, then, it you please," cried 
soon to disappear again. Not a man Joe, as the ladies of Limerick say, 
of the company but shewed his al>- when a man looks at them across the 
borrence ot the Judaieal practice of table." 

abstaining from the flesh of swine. Hobnobbing wastes time,” said 
Equally clear in a few moments was .lack Ginger, laying down the pot 
it that we were truly British in our out of which he had been drinking 
devotion to beef. The sirloin was im- for the last few minutes ; ** and, be- 
partially destroyed on both sides, sides, it is not customary now in 
upper and under. Dire was the clat- genteel society— so pass the bottle 
ter of the knives, but deep the silence about” 

of the guests. JerryGallagher, Jack’s [1 here pause in my narrative to 
valet-de-chambre, footman, cook, state, on more accurate recollection, 
clerk, shoebhu^aide-de-camp.scout, that we had not decanters; we drank 
confidant, dun- chaser, burn defyer, from the black bottle, which Jack 
and many other offices m cowmen- declared was according to the fashion 
daw, toiled like a hero. He covered of the continent.] 
himself with glory and gravy every Bo the port was passed round, and 
moment In a short time a vocifera- declared to be superb, Antony Har- 
tioa arose for fluid, and the half-and- risou received the unanimous up* 
half— Whitbread quartered upon plause of the company; and. If he 
Chamytop beautiful heraldry f— did not blush at all the fine things 
was Inhaled with the most savage that were said in his favour, it was be- 
satisfaction- cause his countenance was of that 

u The pleasure of a glass of wine peculiar hue that no addition of red 
with ywt, nob Burke,” said Jqc Mac- could be visible upon it. A Mmh on 
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Antony's foe* would bo tike gilding 
refined gold. 

Whether cheese is prohibited or 
not in the higher circles of* the West 
End, I cannot tell ; but 1 know it was 
not prohibited in the very highest 
chambers of the Temple. 

u It's double Gloucester, 1 * said Jack 
Ginger; “ prime, bought at the cor- 
ner — Heaven pay the cheesemonger, 
for I shan't — but, as he is a gentle- 
man, l give you bis health.” 

“ 1 don’t think,” said Joe Macgtili- 
cuddy, “ that i ought to demean my- 
self to drink the health of a cheese- 
monger ; but I'll not stop the bottle.” 

And, to do Joe justice, he did not. 
Then we attacked the cheese, and in 
an incredibly short period we bat- 
tered iu a breach of an angle of 40 
degrees, in a manner that would have 
done honour to any engineer that 
directed the guns at Sau Sebastian. 
The cheese, which on its first entry 
on the table presented the appear- 
ance of a plain circle, was soon made 
to exhfbit a very different shape, as 
maybe understood by the subjoined 
diagram 



[A, original cheese ; EBD, cheese 
after five minutes standing on the 
table ; EBO, angle of 46' .] 

With cheese came, and with cheese 
went, celery, it is unnecessary to 
repeat what a number of puns were 
made on that most pun-provoking of 
plants. 

" Clear the decks,” said Jack Gin- 
ger to Jerry Gallagher. “ Gentle- 
men, I did not think of getting pas- 
try, or puddings, or dessert, or ices, 
or jellies, or blancmange, or any 
thing of the sort, for men of sense 
like you.” 

We all unanimously expressed our 
indignation at being supposed even 
for a moment guilty of any such 
weakness; but a general suspicion 
seemed to arise among us that a dram 
miri* not Undented with the same 
marked scoi% Jadt Ginger accord- 
togly uacorlwd oae «f B«b Burk* 
bottta. Whop! w«M&0«M-k > a«d 
MM mmmm- 

imr round the tafcl*. 


“ For my part,” said Antony Har* 
risen, ** 1 take this dram because l 
ate pork, and fear it might disagree 
with me.” 

“ I take it/' said Bob Burke, 
“ chiefly by reason of the fish.” 

w I take it,” said Joe Macgillicud. 
dy, u because the day was warm, and 
it is very close in these chambers.” 

“I take if,” said Tom Meggot, 
“ because I have been very chilly 
all the day.” 

" I take it,” said Humpy Harlow, 
“ because it is such strange weather 
that one does not know what to do.” 

M I take it,” said Jack Ginger, 
“ because the rest of the company 
takes it.” 

“ Aud I take it,” said l* winding 
up the conversation, “ because I like 
a dram.” 

So we all took it for one reason 
.or another — and there was an end 
of that. 

“ Be off, Jerry Gallagher,” said 
Jack—' “ I give to you, your heirs and 
assigns, all that and those which re- 
mains in the pots of half-and-half — 
item for your own dinners what 
is left of the solids—and when you 
have pared the bones clean, you 
may give them to the poor. Chaiiiy 
covers a multitude of sins. Blush 
away like a shoeblack — and levant.” 

“ Why, thin, God bless your ho- 
nour,” said Jerry Gallagher, %i it s a 
small %gacy he would hate that 
would dtppind for his daily bread 
for what is left behind any of ye in 
the way of the drink— and this bless- 
ed hour there's not as much as wuuld 
blind the left eye of a midge in one 
of them pots— and may it do you all 
good, if n a’ n’t die blessing of hea- 
ven to see you eating. By my sowl, 
he that has to pick a bone alter you, 
won't be much troubled with the 
mate. Howaomever”— 

No more prate,” said Jack Giiu 
gar, “ Here's twopence for you to 
buy some beer — but, no,” be con- 
tinued, drawinghis empty hand from 
that breeches- pocket into which he 
had most needlessly put it — u no,” 
said he, ” Jerry— rget it on credit 
wherever you cau, and bid them 
score it to me.” 

** If they will said Jerry. 

, u Shut the door,” said Jack Gin- 
ger, In a peremptory tone, and Mgr 
retreated. 

* that Jerry,” said Jack, «i $ m 
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Biit~ lit this || wasting time— -and get rid of this wine as fast as wo can. 
time la life. Dinner is over, and the Mr Vico, look to your bottles." 
business of the evening is about to And on this. Jack Ginger gave a 
begin. So, bumpers, gentlemen, and bumper toast, 

Cuai\ HI. 

HOW WE CONVERGED AT JACK <«INGKK*S. 


This being done, every man pulled 
iu his chair close to the table, and 
prepared for serious action. It was 
plain, that we all, like Nelson trail- 
ers at Trafalgar, felt called upon to 
do our duty. The wine circulated 
with considerable rapidity j , and 
there was no flinching on -the* part 
of any individual of the Company, 
It was quite needless for our presi- 
dent to remind us of the necessity 
of bumpers, or the impropriety of 
leaving heel-taps. We were all too 
well trained to require the admoni- 
tion, or to fall into the error. On> 
the other hand, the chance of auy 
man obtaining more than his share 
in the round was infinitesimally 
small. The Sergeant himself, ce- 
lebrated as he is, could not have 
succeeded in obtaining a glass more 
than bis neighbours. Just to our 
friends, we were also just to our- 
selves ; and a more rigid circle of phi- 
losophers never surrounded a board. 

The wine was really good, and its 
merits did not appear the less stri- 
king from the fact that we were not 
habitually wine-bibberB, our de- 
votion generally being paid to fluids 
more potent or more heavy than the 
juice of the grape, and it soon 
excited our powers of conversation. 
Heavens ! what a flow of soul ! 
More good things were said in Jack* 
Gingers chambers that evening, than 
in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons in a month. We talked of 
every thing — politics, literatures 
the fine arts, drama, high life, low 
life, the opera, the cockpit— every 
thing from the heavens above to the 
hells in St James’s Street. There 
was not an article in a morning, 
evening, or weekly paper for the 
before, which we did not re- 
peal. It was dear that our know- 
ledge of things iii general was drawn 
ftlt vast degree from these recondite 
abirces. la politics wo were har- 
monious — we were Tories to a man, 
and defied the Radicals of all classes, 
mfc$, add #adjtiops. We deplored 
ruin of our country, and brea&- 
edasbrh or# M mmdm of fte 


agricultural interest. We gave it as 
our opinion that Don Miguel should 
be King of Portugal— aud that Don 
Carlos, if he had the pluck of the 
most nameless of insects, could as- 
cend the throne of Spain. We pitch- 
ed Louis Philippe to that place which 
is never mentioned to ears polite, 
and drank the health of the Duchess 
of Bern. Opinions differed some- 
what about the Emperor of Russia 
—some thiuking that he w$s too hard 
on the Poles— others gently blaming 
him for not squeezing them much 
tighter. Antony Harrison, who had 
seen the Grand Duke Constantine, 
when he was campaigning, spoke 
with tears in his eyes of th^t illus- 
trious prince — declaring him, with an 
oath, to have been a d — d good fel- 
low. As for Leopold, we unanimous- 
ly voted him to be a scurvy hound ; 
and Joe Macgiilicuddy was pleased 
to say something complimentary of 
the Prince of Orange, which would 
have, no doubt, much gratified his 
Royal Highness, if it had been com- 
municated to him, but 1 fear it ne- 
ver reached his ears. 

Turning to domestic policy — we 
gave it to the Whigs in high style. 
It Lord Grey had been within hear- 
ing, he must have instantly resigned 
—he never could have resisted the 
thunders of our eloquence. All the 
hundred aud one Greys would have 
been forgotten — be must have sunk 
before u?. Had Brougham been 
there, he would have been converted 
to Toryism lung before he could 
have got to the state of tipnyfi cation 
in which he sometimes addresses the 
House of Lords. There was not a 
topic left undiscussed. With one 
hand we arranged Ireland— with an- 
other put the Colonies in order. Ca- 
tholic Emancipation was severely 
condemned, and Bob Burke gave the 
glorious, pious, and immortal me- 
mory. The vote of £20,000,000 to the 
greasy blacks was much reprobated, 
and the opening of the China trade 
declared a humbug. We spoke, U. 
fact, articles that would have made 
m fortunes of half a hundred mag* 
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zincs, if the editors of those works 
would have had the perspicacity to 
insert them — add this we did with 
such ease to ourselves, that we never 
for a moment stopped the circulation 
of the bottle, which kept running on 
its round rejoicing, while we settled 
the affairs of the nation. 

Then Antony Harrison told us all 
his campaigns in the Peninsula, and 
that capita! story how he bilked the 
tavernkeeper in Portsmouth; Jack 
Ginger entertained us with an ac- 
count of his transactions in the Bra- 
zils; and as Jack's ^imagination far 
outturn his attention to matters of 
fact, we had them considerably im- 
proved. Bob Burke gave us all the 

B articular* of his duel with Ensign 
irady of the 48th, and how he hit 
him on the waistcoat pocket, w4ich, 
fortunately for the Ensign, contained 
a live-shilling piece, (how he got it 
was never accounted for,) which sa- 
ved him from grim death. From Joe 
Macgiliicuddy we heard multifarious 
narrations of steeple-chases in Tip- 
perary, and of bis hunting with the 
Blazers in Galway. Tom Mcggot 
expatiated on his college adventures 
in Edinburgh, which he maintained 
to be a far superior city to London, 
and repeated sundry witty sayings of 
the advocates in the Parliament 
House, who seem to be gentlemen of 
great facetiousness. As for me, I 
emptied out all Joe Miller on the 
company ; and if old Joe could have 
burst his cerements in the neigh- 
bouring churchyard of St Clement 
Danes," he would have been infinitely 
delighted with the reception which 
the contents of ids agreeable miscel- 
lany met with. To tell the truth, my 
jokes were uot more known to iny 
companions than tlieir stories were 
to me. Harrison's campaigns, Gin- 
ger's cruises, Burke's duel, Macgilii- 
cuddy ’s steeple-chases, and Tom 
Meggot’s rows in the High Street, 
had been told over and over— so of- 
ten indeed, that the several relators 
begin to believe that there is some 
foundation in fact for the wonders 
Which they are continually repeat- 
ing. 

** I perceive this is the last bottle 
of port,” said Jack Ginger; *• so 1 
suppose that there cannot be any 
harm in drinking bad luck to Antony 
Harrison's wine-merchant, who did 
not make It the dozen.” 


flint thief would not stand more than 
the half, for which he merits the most 
infinite certainty of non-payment.” 

(You may depend upon it that Har- 
rison was as good as his word, and 
treated the man of bottles according 
to his deserts.) 

The port was gathered to its fa- 
thers, and potteen reigned in its stead. 
A most interesting discussion took 
place as to what was to be done with 
it. No doubt, indeed, existed as to 
its Anal destination ; but various opi- 
nions were broached as to the man- 
ner in which it was to make Its way 
to its appointed end. Some wished 
that every man should make for him- 
self; but that Jack Ginger strenu- 
outtly opposed, because he said it 
would render the drinking unsteady. 
The company divided into two par- 
ties on the great question# of bowl 
or jug. The Irishmen maintained 
the cause of the latter. Tom Meg- 
got, who had been reared in Glas- 
gow, and Jack Ginger, who did not 
forget his sailor propensities, were 
in favour of the former. Much eru- 
dition was displayed on both sides, 
and I believe I may safely say, that 
every topic that either learning or 
experience could puggest, was ex- 
hausted. At length We called for a 
division, when there appeared— 

lot the ji ;/, J'or fht, botcl % 

Pol» Bark* .lark Gingrv 

Joe Marg. Hi cuddy Humpy Harlow 
Antony Harn>on Tom Meggot. 
Myself*. 

Majority I ? in favour of the jug. 
I was principally moved to vote as 
1 did, because I deferred to the 
Irishmen, as persons who were beBt 
acquainted with the nature of pot- 
teen ; and Antony Harrison wason the 
same side from former recollections 
of his quartering* in Ireland. Hum- 
py Harlow said, that he made it 
a point always to side with the man 
of the house. 

“ It is settled,” said Jack Ginger, 
“ and, as we said of Parliamentary Re- 
form, though we opposed it, it is now- 
law, and must be obeyed. I’ll clear 
away these marines, and do you, Bob 
Burke, make the punch. 1 think 
you will find the lemons good— the 
sugar superb — and the water of the 
Temple has been famous for centu- 
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his duty, which aU who have the ha- He sang the pathetic ballad of Hug* 
wmr of hi# acquaintance will admit ger-mofane. * 
him #0 bo well qualified to perform. „ x wUh luaurtd herring tail,** Ac. 
He made it hi a couple of Mg blue * 

waterlogs, observing that making It was an agreeable picture of eon* 
punch in small jugs urns nearly as tinued use and ornament, and re* 
great a bother as ladling from a minded us strongly of the Abyss!* 
bowl — and as he tossed the steamy nian maid of the Platonic poetry of 
fluid from jug to jug to mix It kindly, Coleridge. 

Ciur, IV. 

HOW 111‘MPY MARLOW' BROKE SILENCE AT JACK (tlNGEU’s* 


The punch being made, and the 
jug revolving, the conversation con- 
tinued as before. But it may have 
been observed that I have not taken 
any notice of the share which one of 
the party. Humpy Harlow, took in it. 
The fact is, that he had been silent 
for almost all the evening, being out* 
blazed and overborne by the bril- 
liancy of the conversation of his com- 
panions. We were ail acknowledged 
wits in our respective lines, whereas 
he had not been endowed with the 
same talents. How he came among 
us I forget ; nor did any of us know 
well who or what he was. Some 
maintained he was a dry salter in the 
City ; others surmised that he might 
be a pawnbroker at the West End, 
Certain it is that he had some money, 
which perhaps might have recom- 
mended him to us, for there was not 
a man in the company who had not 
occasionally borrowed from him a 
sum, too trifling, in general, to permit 
any of us to think oi repaying it. He 
was a broken-backed little fellow, as 
vain of his person as a peacock, and 
accordingly we always called him 
Humpy Harlow, with the spirit of 
gentlemanlike candour which cha- 
racterised all our conversation. With 
a kind feeling towards him, we ia 
general permitted him to pay our 
bills for us whenever we dined to- 
gether at tavern or chop-house, 
merely to gratify the little fellow’s 
vanity, which I have already hinted 
to be excessive. 

Ha had this evening made many 
ineffectual attempts to shine, but was 
at fast obliged to (.oaten t himself with 
Opening his mouth for the admission, 
not for the utterance, of good things. 
Us was evidently unhappy, and a 
rightly constituted mind could not 
avoid pitying his condition. As jug, 
lMNvevear»at^eeodadj4ig,he began to 
recover ld« eMfgawwwiwit md it 


the fourth bottle of potteen was con- 
verting into punch, that he had a 
desire to speak. We had been for 
some time busily employed in smo- 
king cigars, when, all on a sudden, a 
shrill and sharp voice was heard from 
the midst of a cloud, exclaiming, In a 
high treble key, — 

* 4 Humphries tM me ” — 

We all puffed our Havaimahs with 
the utmost silence, as if we were so 
many Sachems at a palaver, listening 
to the narration which issued from 
the misty tabernacle in which Hum* 
py Harlow was enveloped. He un- 
folded a tale of wondrous length, 
which we never interrupted. No 
sound was heard save that of the 
voice of Harlow, narrating the story 
which had to him been confided by 
the unknown Humphries, or the 
gentle gliding of the jug, an occa* 
siona) tingle of a glass, and the soft 
suspiration of the cigar. On moved 
the story in its length, breadth, and 
thickness, for Harlo w gave it to ns in 
its full dimensions. He abated it not 
a job The firmness which we dis- 
played was unequalled since the 
battle of Waterloo. We sat with 
determined countenances, exhaling 
fimoke and inhaling punch, while 
the voice still rolled onward. At 
last Harlow came to an end ; and a 
Babel of conversation burst from 
lips in which it had been so long 
imprisoned. Harlow looked proud 
of his feat, and obtained the thanks 
of the company, grateful that he had 
come to a conclusion. How we 
finished the potteen— converted toy 
bottle of rum into a bowl, (for here 
Jack Ginger prevailed)— how Jerry 
Gallagher, by superhuman exer- 
tions, succeeded In raising a couple 
of hundred of oysters for supper- 
how the company separated, each to 
get to his domicile as be could— how 
Mound, in'the tnernfar, my pmmM 

liberty outraged by the tads of 
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that unconstitutional hand of gens* —how I was Introduced to the at- 
d'-armea created for the direct pur* tention of a magisttate, and record- 
poses of tyranny, and held up to the ed in the diurnal page of the news- 
indignation of all England by the paper— all this must he left to other 
weekly eloquence of the Despatch historians to narrate. 

Chap. V. 


WIIAT STORY IT WAS THAT HUMPY 

At three o'clock on the day after 
the dinner, Antony Harrison and 1 
found ourselves eating bread and 
cheese— part of the cheese— at Jack 
Ginger’s. We recapitulated the 
events of the preceding evening- and 
expressed ourselves highly grafted 
with the entertainment. Most of the 
good things we had said were re- 
vived, seired up again, aud laughed 
at once more. We were perfectly 
satisfied with the parts which we 
had respectively played, and talked 
ourselves into excessive good hu- 
mour. AH oa a sudden, Jack Gin- 
gers countenance clouded. He was 
evidently puzzled ; and sat for a mo- 
ment iu thoughtful silence. We 
a«kcd him, with Oriental simplicity 
of sense, “ Why art thou troubled? 5 * 
and till a moment he answered — 

u What u *> v the story which Humpy 
Harlow told us about eleven o’clock 
IaM, night, just as Bob Burke was 
teeming the last jug ?” 

•* It began,*' said 1, “ with * 7/ww- 

jihrirs told Mr,' n 

” It did,” said Antony Harrison, 
cutting a deep incision into the 
cheese. 

“ ] know ifc did/' said Jack Ginger ; 
tx but what was It that Humphries 
had told him ? I cannot recollect it if 
I was to be made Lord Chancel lor,” 

Antony Harrison and l mused in 
sileuce, and racked our brains, but 
to no purpose. Ou the tablet of our 
memories no trace had been en- 
graved, and the tale of Humphries, 
as reported by Harlow, was as if it 
were not, so far as we were concerned. 

While we were in this perplexity, 
Joe MacgUHcuddy and Bob Burke 
entered the room. 

We have been just taking a hair 
of the same dog/' said Joe. * f It was 
a pleasant party we had last night. 
Do you know what Bob and I have 
been talking of for the last halfhour jp* 

We professed our inability to con- 
jecture. 

“ Why, than/* continued Joe, * It 
w*» about the story that Harlow told 
last night" 


HARLOW TOLD AT JACK G1NGER*8* 

“ The story begins with * Hum* 
phrks told me/ ” said Bob* 

w And/' proceeded Joe, * for our 
lives we cannotreeollect what it wan." 

" Wonderful ! ” we all exclaimed. 
rt How inscrutable are the movements 
of the human mind !'• 

And we proceeded to reflect on 
the frailty of our memories, moral-' 
izing in a strain that would have 
done honour to Dr Johnson. 

41 Perhaps/’ said I, “ Tom Meggot 
may recollect it.” 

Idle hope ! dispersed to the winds 
almost as soon as it was formed. 
For the words had scarcely passed 
“ the bulwark of my teeth/' when 
Tom appeared, looking excessively 
bloodshot in the eye. ‘ On enquiry, 
it turned out that he, like the rest of 
us, remembered only the cabalistic 
words which introduced the tale, but 
of the tale itself, nothing. 

Tom had been educated in Edin- 
burgh, and was strongly attached to 
what be calls mrtrtpftemoks ; and, 
accordingly, after rubbing his fore- 
head, he exclaimed— 

“ This is a psychological curiosity, 
which deserves to be developed. I 
happen to have half a sovereign about 
me/* (an assertion, which, I may re- 
mark, in passing, excited consider- 
able surprise in his audience,) 14 and 
Til ask Harlow to dine with me at 
the Uaiabo w. I'll get the story out of 
the humpy rascal — and no mistake.” 

We acquiesced in the propriety of 
this proceeding; and Antony Harri- 
son, observing that he happened by 
chance to be disengaged, hooked 
himself on Tom, who seemed to have 
a sort of national antipathy to such a 
ceremony, with a talent and alacrity 
that proved him to be a veteran war- 
rior, or what, in common parlance, 
is called an old soldier. 

Tom succeeded in getting Har- 
low to dinner, and Harrison suc- 
ceeded in making Mtn pay the bill, 
to the great relief of Meggers half- 
sovereign, nod they p«wd at a# 
early hour In the morning. «e 
Wo WNdimen and myself iHto at 
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Ginger** shortly after breakfast; we 
bad been part occupied in tossing 
halfpence to decide which of us was 
to tend out for ale, when— Harrison 
and Meggot appeared. There was 
conscious confusion written in their 
countenances. “ Did HumpyHarlow 
toll you thnt story ?” we all exclaim- 
ed at once. 

« It cannot he denied that he did, 
said Meggot “Precisely as the 
clock struck eleven, he commenced 
with * FlffMphrirs told me * ” — 

“ Well— and what then S'” 

« Why, there it is,” said Antony 
Harrison, ** may I be drummed out 
if I can recollect another word.” 

•* Nor l,” said Meggot. 

The strangeness of this singular 
adventure made a deep impression 
on us all. We were sunk in silence 
for some minutes, during wljich 
Jerry Gallagher made his appear- 
ance with the ale, which I omitted 
to mentiou had been lost by Joe 
Macgillieuddy. We sipped that 
British beverage, much abstracted 
in deep thought. The thing appeal - 
ed to us perfectly inscrutable. At last 
1 said " This never will do— we can- 
not exist much longer in this atmo- 
sphere of doubt and uncertainty. We 
must have it out of Harlow to-night, 
or there is an end of .'ll! the grounds 
and degrees of belief, opinion, and 
assent. “ I have credit,” said, 1, “at 
the widow’s, in St Martin’s Lane. 
Suppose we all meet there to-night, 
and get Harlow there if we can?” 

“That 1 can do,” said Antony 
Harrison, “ for I quartered myself 
to dine with him to-day, as 1 saw 
him home, poor little fellow, last 
night. I promise that he figures 
at the widow’s to-night at nine 
o’clock.” 

So we separated. At nine every 
man of the party was in St Martin’s 
Lane, seated in the little back par- 
lour ; and Harrison was as good as 
his word, for he brought Harlow 
with him. He ordered a sumptuous 
supper of mutton kidneys, inter- 
spersed with sausages, and set to. 
At eleven o’clock precisely, the eye 
of Harlow brightened, and putting 
bis pipe down,' he commenced with 
a shrill voice — 

u Mtonpkries told me ” — 

" Afe* said we ail, with one ac- 
cord, 44 here It is— now we shall have 
it— take care of it this time.” 

« What do you mean ? ” said Hum* 


py Harlow, performing that feat, 
which by the illustrious Mr John 
Reeve is called " flaring up.” 

“ Nothing,” we replied, “nothing, 
but we are anxious to hear that 
story.” 

“ I understand you,” said our 
broken-backed friend. “ 1 now re- 
collect that I did tell it once or so 
before in your company, hut I shall 
not be a butt any longer for you or 
any body else.” 

“ Don’t be In a passion. Humpy,” 
said Jack Ginger. 

“ Sir,” replied Harlow, “ I hate 
nicknames— -it is a mark of a low 
mind to use them — and as I see 1 am 
brought here only to be insulted, 1 
shall not trouble you any longer 
with my company.” 

Saying this, the little man seized 
his hat and umbrella, and strode out 
of the room. 

“ His back is up ” said Joe Mac- 
gillicuddy, “and there’s no use of 
trying to get it down. I am sorry 
ho is gone, because I should have 
made him pay for another round.” 

Rut he was gone, not to return 
again— and the story remains un- 
known. Yea, as uudiscoverable as 
the hieroglyphical wiitings ot the 
aucient Egyptians. It exists, to be 
sure, In the breast of Harlow ; hut 
there it is buried, never to emerge 
iuto the light of day. It is lost to 
the world — and mean3 of recovering 
it. there, iu my opinion, exist none. 
Tim world must go on witiiout it, 
and states and empires must con- 
tinue to flourish and to fade with- 
out the knowledge of what it was 
that Humphries told Harlow. Such 
is the inevitable course of events. 

For my part, J shall be satisfied 
with what I have done in drawing 
up this accurate and authentic nar- 
rative, if I can seriously impress on 
the minds of my readers the perish- 
able nature of mundane affairs — If I 
can make them reflect that memory 
itself, the noblest, perhaps the cha- 
racteristic, quality of the human 
mind, will decay, even while other 
faculties exist— and thatin the words 
of a celebrated Lord of Trade and 
Plantations, of the name of John 
Locke, “ we may be like the tombs 
to which we are hastening, where, 
though the brgss and marble re- 
main, yet the imagery is defaced, 
and the inscription^ blotted out for 
ererf” ( , , , , 
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THE CRUISE OF TIIE MIDGE. 


Chapter II. 


14 Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chance*, 

Of moving accidents by flood and fi eW—Othetfo. 


t W»p\ I came to myself, I was sit- 
ting in the small muddy path through 
which our antagonists had been 
driven. About a fathom from me, 
partly hid by the roadjgrove hushes, 
Jay^ the dead body or one of the 
white crew of the polaore. lie had 
fallen across a stout branch, that shot 
out horizontally from one of the 
trees af a height, of about a foot from 
the grouud, so that, while his feet 
anil legs rented on the soft black al- 
luvial soil on one side of it, his head 
and relaxed arms hung down on the 
other, lie was dressed in the striped 

K already mentioned, largely 
i at the breast, and wide w hite 
rni An's drawer**, that reached to 
I* nee, made of some strong cot- 
ton stuff' of the same fabric as the 
India salnnjpme, so that the garment 
looked like a Greek kilt. It was 
fastened at the waist by a red silk 
sash, one end of which hung down 
over the branch across which he lay, 
apparently saturated and heavy with 
black blood, that gave it the appear* 
ante of a large purple tassel. His 
collapsed loins, where he was doubled 
over the branch, looked as thin and 
attenuated as if he had been shot in 
two, and his prominent chest and 
lower extremities merely connected 
by his clothing. His feet and legs, as 
well as liis arms, were bare— his shirt- 
sleeves extending only three indies 
below his shoulder; and it was a fear- 
ful sight to look on the death-blue 
colour of the muscles, which no long- 
er stood out in well-defined and high 
relief, but had fallen and assumed 
the rounded appearance of a wo- 
man's limbs. The crown of his head 
touched the ground, resting on his 
long black hair, that had been worn 
turned up into a knot, but was now 
spread out in a rich tress, a foot be- 
yond him. He had ear-rings in his 
ears, and a broad gold crucifix tied 
round his neck by a cord of spun 
hair— Alas for her whose raven locks 
composed the strands of it! His 
mouth was open, but his eyes were 
VOL. XXXV, no* ccxx, 


closed as if he slept; and a small 
coal black tuft of hair on his chin, 
under Ms nether lip, startled one, 
from its conspicuousness in contrast 
with the deathly pallor of his face. 
He was a very handsome youth, yet 
the features inverted, asliis head hung 
down, assumed from this circum- 
stance an expression so unusual, yet 
so soft and ho touchingly melancholy, 
that although I had often looked on 
death before, even in my own miser- 
able plight 1 could not help noticing 
it, and biding moved by it. There 
was no wound that I could see, but 
thick black gouts were slowly trick- 
ling from the white fresh splintered 
end of the branch that had been split 
oil* in the rush, across which he Jay; 
but this was only noticeable at the 
splinter-mark, the sluggish stream 
b**iug invisible, while it crept from 
his body aloug the dark green bark 
of the limb of the mangrove- tree. A 
small pyramid had already been 
formed on the ground, directly be- 
low the end of the branch, by the 
dropping of the coagulating blood. 
The whole scene was pervaded by 
the faint mysterious light of the sub- 
dued sunbeams, as they struggled 

through the screen of motionless 
leaves, above where the dead corse 
slept in the deep cold shadow, that 
to the eye of one suddenly with- 
drawn from the glare of the tropical 
noontide, appeared to approach ab- 
solute darkness; still a soft green 
ray, or like moonlight pier- 

cing the thick woven leaves of a 
summer arbour, fell on and floated 
over the face and one of the naked 
arms, unftl the still features appeared 
to become radiant of themselves— as 
if they had been blanched by it into 
the self-luminous whiteness of fresh 
hewn alabaster. 

It was in truth a most piteous 
sight, and as the image of my aged 
parent rose up, in my extremity, be- 
fore my mind’s eye at the moment 
I held up my feeble hands to heaven, 
and prayed fervently unto the Ah* 
Sin 
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mighty to bless her declining years, 
ana, if that my race were indeed run, 
and that now in very truth mv place 
was to kuow me no more, that my 
sins might, for Christ’s sake, be for- 
given me. “ Alas, alas ! ” thought 1, 
bowed down by intense suffering 
to the very dust, “ may he too not 
have had a mother'” For a mi- 
nute, as I slowly recovered from the 
stunning effects of the shot, 1 snt ob- 
serving all this, and pressing the lorn 
skin of my forehead to my temples 
with one hand, whilst with the other 
J kept clearing away the blood as it 
flowed into my eyes ; but by the time 
I had perfectly recovered my re- 
collection, my sympathy vanished, 
all my thoughts* became absorbed, 
and my energies, small as they were 
at the time, excited in ahno.-t a su- 
pernatural degree by the actual ap- 
proach of a hideous, and, in my help- 
less condition, probably the most ap- 
palling danger that a human being 
could be threatened with. 

For a second or two 1 had noticed 
that the branch an os? which the 
dead Spaniard lay, was slightly 
moved now and then, and that «ome 
object was advancing from beneath 
it, out of the thicket beyond. I was 
not long left in doubt, for one of the 
noble blood-hounds now dragged 
himself into the light, and wriggled 
from amongst the mangroves to 
within a fathom of me. At tii.-t when 
lie struggled from beneath Ids mas- 
ter’s body, he began to lick his face 
and hands, and then threw his head 
back with a loud whine, in expecta- 
tion of some acknowledgment, Alas! 
none came; and after another vain 
attempt, pain seemed to make the 
creature furious, and he seized the 
arm next me by the wrist, making the 
dead bones crackle between his teeth 
in his agony. Ail at once he, begun 
to yell and bark, although at intervals 
he turned his fierce eyes on me, and 
then swung his head violently back, 
and again howled most piteously. 

All this time 1 could boar the loud 
shouting of our people in the dis- 
tance, and a scattering shot now and 
then, but the work nearer home was 
more than sufficient to occupy me, 
for the dog, after another moment 
of comparative repose, suddenly 
raised himself on his /ore- paws, and 
lbv the first time I could sec that he 
iiad been shot through the spine. 


near the flank, so that his two hind- 
legs were utterly powerless, and 
trailing on the ground. 

He scrambled on a foot or two fur- 
ther towards me— again all was still, 
and he lay quiet with his nose rest- 
ing on the ground, as if he had been 
watching his prey; but the next mo- 
ment pain appeared suddenly to 
overcome him again, and once more 
he stretched out his fore-paws straiglu 
before him, and throwing his hedd 
back, he set up the most infernal 
howl, that ear ever tingled to. “ Mer- 
ciful powers ! can he mean to attack 
me ? ” thought I, as the fierce creature 
left the dead body l*e appeared to be 
watching, and reared himself on his 
fore-legs, with open mouth, and 
tongue hanging out, uttered the 
iwc-t fearful 1 " eric*, between a fierce 
bark and a howl, and again attempted 
to drag himself towards me. 1 made 
a despeivic effort to rise, but c ould 
not; and in the* prospect of so dread- 
ful a death, I shouted for aid, as loud 
as my feeldeues* would let me. 
Once* more suilering seemed to o\ cr- 
come the creature’s feioeitv, and he 
stopped and yelled again. 

Although 1 was still in tome degree 
bewildered* and nhuoM blinded horn 
the blood that continued to flow 
down my forehead* te d the flap of 
skin that covered my left eye, so as 
cflectunlly to seal *t,.n i.rur re, a dead- 
light as P v, cjc ; soil!, fbi dear liic, l 
gen-ped toy ciri, n« — the blade 
was hroh< it shun elf by the hiltJ 
My left .band thru mechanically 
clutched my belt when* my pistol 
hunt? - u Ah, it is there, any hnw. M 
1 beruintly changed the broken blade 
into my olio r hand, and with the 
coolness of despair corked the pis- 
tol in rny right, and lay still, awaiting 
the approach of my fierce antago- 
nist, under the tremendous persua- 
sion thet my fate was inevitable if 
1 mitred him. As I looked in breath- 
less dread, he suddenly gave a 
scrambling wallop towards me — “ I 
am done for — God have mercy on 
me, and receive my soul ! ” Another 
scramble. I felt his hissing hot 
breath ; and the foam that he champ- 
ed from his fangs, as he tossed his 
head from side to side in a paroxysm 
of rage and pain, fell like snowdiakes 
orer my face. “ Now is the time 1” 
I thrust the piatoi into his mouth, 
and pulled the trigger. Almighty 
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powers ! it flashed in the pan ! With 
my remaining strength I endeavour- 
ed to thrust it down his throat, as he 
coughed up blood and froth into my 
face; he shook his head, clutched 
the weapon in his teeth, and then 
threw it from him, as if in disap- 
pointment that it had not been part 
and portion of his enemy, and again 
made a snap at my shoulder. I 
struck at him with my broken cut- 
lass— he seemed not to feel the blow 
— and throwing myself back as far 
as 1 could, 1 shrieked in my extre- 
mity to that God whom 1 had so often 
slighted and forgotten, for mercy to 
my miserable soul, (’rack— a bul- 
let whisked past me. The dog gave 
a loud, long howl, gradually sinking 
into a lew munnur as bis feet slid 
from under him, and his head lay 
opvu-juwed on the mud— a quivering 
kick of hi* feet — and he was dead in 

eaiity — as 1 was figuratively from 

ear, 

“ Hillv),' T quoth old C linker, the 
o*« tcr-fit-Rinw, who had come up 
. ■ <n\ the boats, M who is this fighting 
,»‘kh t tenets at Lphe-tiH, eh ? ” The 
menu at lie recognised me, thr* poor 
h'bow pin'ii hi,, ttpohifry, although, 
ibtivei. know**, none was lequired. 
Beg p'irdon. fit , 1 little thought 

t.ris you, Mr Brail, who was so 
ocai W***.ir vor> wd b) ilmi vile beast.’ * 

i bwatlo (1 iar Jn. The bullet that 
1 1 ;id so m«nl\ proved my quietus at 
the i omn.ciicemciit of the m non, 
had sil o* h me on the right temple, 
jbw- injr,ha<hneait)iigniy u hole 
h< *d ( ploughing up the skin, as 
l on < c saw a fallow field torn by a 
thunderbolt, until it leached the left 
eye, whore it detached a large flap 
of the skin, that, ns already mention- 
ed, hung down by a tag over my 
larboard day light, fairly blinding me 
on that side. 

“Here, Quintin, and Mornington,” 
said ('linker, to two of the people, 
who followed him, “ here, lend a 
hand to bring. Mr Brail along, will 
ye ? ” They raised me on my legs, 
and gave me a mouthful ot grog 
from a canteen, and we proceeded, 
following the voices of our ship- 
mates. Comforted by the cordial, 1 
found my strength return in some 
measure; and when I was once satis- 
fied that no bonea were broken, that 
I was in fact only and simply kilt, 
my spirits revived, and before we 


overtook our allies, having bathed 
my wound with rum, and bound it 
with my handkerchief, I was quite 
able to walk, and talk, and in a cer- 
tain degree to take care of myself* 

The path continued for about half 
a mile farther, and in all that route 
we no longer heard or saw any indi- 
cations of our comrades. “ Why, 
there is no use in all this,” said old 
Clinker ; “ they must have taken an- 
other direction, so we had better re- 
turn, and wait the young flood to 
enable us to back out of the scrape.” 

I considered this the wisest advice 
that could be given, and right-about- 
face was the word, when a scape- 
grace of a marine, who had straggled 
from the main body, suddenly came 
running at the top of his speed from 
the advance, and sung out, — “ Lord, 
sir, and messmates, come here, come 
here!” 

“ Why, what do you see?” re* 
sponded Clinker. 

“ Why, sir, here is the queerest 
sight I ever see’d in all my born 
days.” 

“ What is it, man ? what is it ?” 
exclaimed one of the old quarter- 
masters ot the ship, as we bowled 
along, following the man ; but the 
fellow gate no answer, but skipped 
on before us like a dancing-master. 
Presently we arrived at an open 
space, situated apparently at the 
head of the tortuous mangrove-frin- 
ged creek that we had landed in. 
The channel of it was dry, all above 
the crook, about fifty yards from us, 
where it bent towards the east, and 
full of black slimy mud, overarched 
entirely by the black snake- like roots 
and branches of the mangroves, 
whose upper branches, as usual, 
supported a thick matted canopy of 
green leaves, while all below was 
bare naked con volutions of green 
weather-stained steins and branches. 
The muddy canal seemed to end at 
this spot, tinder the dark green shade 
of the bushes. In its obscene chan- 
nel, hauled close up to the head of 
the creek, lay a large Eboe canoe, 
about fifty feet long, tbe bottom hol- 
lowed out of one single trees, but the 
top-sides were built of some kind of 
hardwood plank, so as to raise the 
gunwale about a foot above the ledge 
of the original vessel. The two bam- 
boo masts were unshipped, and stow- 
ed amidships on the thwarts, mud 
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above twenty paddles were ranged 
uprightly, with the blade resting on 
the bottom, on each side of the masts. 

There was a heavy log of unhewn 
wood, about thirty feet long, laid 
across the head of the creek, where 
it terminated, ou which three grey 
arrots were clawing up and down, 
eing fastened by the legs with pieces 
of twine. 

Immediately adjoining the end oi 
the creek, or Jagbou, was an open 
area of about fifty yards iu diameter 
—the soil appealing to have been 
mixed with white ashes, and then 
baked, or rammed down into a hard 
door. This open space was girdled 
in with a thick forest of cashaw 
trees on the land side, through w hich 
several paths opened ; while on every 
other, except the small space where 
it opened on the head of the creek, 
it was surrounded by thick man- 
grove bushes. In the very centre of 
the cleared space stood a native 
house, a long, low', one-story, mud 
building, about forty feet in length, 
by fifteen wide, ami thatched with 
the leaves ot the dwarf palm. It had 
one large aperture in the roof amid- 
ships, raised a foot or two by piled 
turf, from which curled up a thick 
stream of blue smoke; but there 
was no opening on the side we ap- 
proached it from, beyond a low door, 
not above three feet high ; indeed, 
the eaves of the house itself were 
not above four feet from the ground. 

Right in front of us and piec fcely 
opposite the door, ensconced in a 
curious nondescript chair of wicker- 
work, sat, very drunk apparently, 
and more than half asleep, a pon- 
derous middle-aged negro, dressed 
in a most primitive fashion, his sole 
article of clothing being a common 
woollen blanket, with a hole cut in the 
middle for his head to pass through, 
while the sides were fastened to- 
gether with wooden skewers, which 
effectually confined his arms ; so that 
there he was, all blanket and head, 
and sound asleep, or pretending to 
be so, although the sun shone down 
into the open space with a fierceness 
that would hav» broiled the brains of 
any other man, had they been cover- 
ed by a common skull. We were 
all speedily congregated round this 
beauty; there was no one in attend- 
ance on him, and we had no means 
of judging of his quality* 
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“ I say, my good man,” quoth 
Lieutenant Sprawl, 41 pray, did you 
see any white men — Spaniards— 
pass this way ? ” 

The sleeper appeared slowly to re- 
cover the control of his faculties ; lie 
first stared at the interrogator, then 
at me, and then at our people. He 
wished to seem, or really was, over- 
come with surprise. Presently the 
lieutenant, having for a moment left 
him, to look mound and reconnoitre 
the lay of the land, a little reefer, Joe 
Peake by name, stole up to him, aud 
whether or no the aforesaid mid had 
takcu asmali pufl at his canteen, I can- 
not tell, but he rattled out in the ear 
of the dormant savage, “ I say, my 
sleeping beauty, if you don't tell us 
in a twinkling whereabouts these 
Spanish laggamuffins are stowed 
away, by Saint Patrick, but I will 
make free to wakeu you with the 
point of this cutlass here, ami in a 
way by no means ceremonious at 
all, at all and suiting the action to 
the word, he gate the sable Mor- 
pheus a very tu hi dug progue with 
the point of his weapon, about the 
region of the midriff', which instan- 
taneously extraeied a yell, worthy 
of any Bengal tigf*r that 1 had ever 
tumbled up to see. Presently the 
bowling subsided into articulate 
sounds, but cot one of the party 
could make any thing ship-shape out 
of the barbarous exclamations. 

“ Now, my darJiu’,” continued wee 
middy, “ try todcr tack, dear;” and 
he again excited the savage’s coipo- 
reals, after a very sharp fashion, with 
the same instrument, aud the howl 
was louder than heiore. 

“ Now, may the devil 11 y away 
with me,” quoth the imp, M but I 
will blow your brains out, you 
drunken thief of the world, if you 
don’t give me a legitimate reply— 
you ill-bred spalpeen, you An- 

swer me in English, you scoundrel ;** 
and to our very great surprise in- 
deed, forthwith out-spoke ouf sable 
acquaintance. 

“ Hillo, where de devil is I— who 
you, eh "t What you wan tee here 'i 
I Lab no slave to give you. De Ca- 
ridad, him do get every one I get. 
So, good men, go to hell all of you— 
do— very mosh go to hell— -do.” 

The basbarian again fell back on 
his seat, either asleep, or feigning to 
be so, and began to snore like a 
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rhinoceros. By this time Davie 
Doubtepipe’s attention was attracted 
to a noise within the house. “ Now, 
Master Blue skin,” said he, “ have 
the kindness to open the door there 
and then, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, in a voice of thunder 
he exclaimed — “Surround the house, 
men. Shoot any one who tries to 
escape.” 

All this seemed at length to arouse 
our sluggish friend, who immediate- 
ly got up, and staggered a few paces 
towards the margin of the w r ood, 
where a most remarkable object met 
our eyes. It was a Fetish hut or 
temple, compost'd of a shed about 
ten feet square, raised on four bam- 
boos. From the eaves or thatch of 
the roof, to the ground, might have 
measured ten feet ; and three feet 
below the roof there was a platform 
rigged, on which sat the most un- 
earthly and hideous production of 
the hand of man that 1 had ever wit- 
nessed. It was a round, pot-bellied, 
wooden figure, about two feet high, 
with an enormous head, a mouth 
from ear to car, and little, diminu- 
ti\e, spindly legs and arms. A 
human skull, with the brain scooped 
out, but the red scalp, and part of 
the hair, and the tlesh of the face 
adhering to it, while the lower jaw 
had been torn away, was hung round 
this horrible- looking image’s neck, 
immediately beneath there was a 
heap of white smouldering cinders, 
as if tin* embers of a large fire had 
been swept together, with three or 
four white bones protruding from 
the glowing fissures in the cake of 
white ashes, which, from their pecu- 
liar shape and extraordinary white- 
ness, gave me some shuddering 
qualms, as to the kind of livingcrea- 
turc to which they had belonged. 
The whole space round the heap, 
under the platform on which the 
Fetish stood, as well as the posts of 
the rude and horrible temple itself, 
was sprinkled with fresh black spots 
like dried blood — l doubted ex- 
ceedingly whether the same had ever 
circulated through the hearts of bulls 
or goats. 

** Now, my good man, bestir you, 
and let us into the house,” said I, 
by this time renovated by another 
small pull at a marine’s canteen. 

The surly savage, who, in his at- 
tempt to escape, had fallen headlong, 


and had all this while lain as motion- 
less as a coiled up hedgehog, now 
slowly opened his eyes, and peered at 
me with a sort of drunken gravity- 
hut he did not speak. I took the cut- 
lass from the midshipman — “ Now, 
my darling, if you don't speak, it is 
spitting you on this same that 1 will 
be after and accordingly, to corro- 
borate my word, I made a most furi- 
ous demonstration with the naked 
weapon, when he sung out, in great 
terror, “ Stop, massa, me is Sergeant 
Quacco of de — West India, and not 
a savage nigir natural to die dam 
country. „ Long live Kin Shorge, 
massa.” 

" Why,” said Lieutenant Sprawl, 
“ how came you here, my beauty — 
tell us that ?” 

“ Surely,” quoth Blackie; “ no 
objection in de wide world, but” — 

Here our people had forced the 
door of the long shed, on the oppo* 
site side from where we wdre, and 
we could hear from their shouts that 
they were now in the interior of the 
house. This entirely discomposed 
our new friend, and seemed to sober 
him all on a sudden, if, indeed, the 
appearance of inebriety bad not been 
assumed for the occasion. “ Ah, 
dere— all is kuown — all known. Call 
off your people, gentlemen— call off 
your people. Oh, what is dat?” 

Here several pistol-shots were 
tired in the house, and the clink of 
steel was heard, and loud shouting, 
in Spanish as well as English. 

“ Who are in the shed ?” I called 
out, — u Who are concealed there?” 

“ How de debil can 1 tell?” said 
the man — •** How de debil can I say ? ” 
— and be started from Ids chair, 
where he had again bestowed him- 
self, and made a bolt, with intent to 
escape, — 1 tripped up his heels. 

u Now, you scoundrel,” said I, as 
the fellow lay sprawling on the 
ground — u confess who are conceal- 
ed there, or I will run you through 
where you lie.” 

“ I will confess,” shrieked he — c * I 
will confess— de crew of dat dam 
oleacre is dere, and her cargo of one 
undred fifty slave, is dere— so sink, 
burn, and destroy dem all, if dat 
pleasure massa; but don’t cut my 
troat, please, massa— don’t, I beg you, 
cut my troat — God bless you, massa 
—Oh— oh — no cut my tro , please, 
good masBa?” 
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My attention was here so com- 
pletely attracted by what was going 
on elsewhere, that 1 involuntarily left 
the vagabond where he sat, and 
turned a step or two towards the Jong 
barn-like building. 

The noise in the interior conti- 
nued. “Hillo,” sung out the lieutenant 
— Hillo, men, what are you after ? 
Haul off — come out, will ye — come 
out;” and he began to thunder at the 
low door, with his pillar-like trams, 
each of which might have made a 
very passable battering-ram. 

The uproar increased. “ Zounds !” 
jsaid he, “the fellows arejnad;” aud 
he started off round the northernmost 
end of the shed, finding that all at- 
tempts to force the door on the side 
next us proved futile. Presently the 
topman, and two marines, who had 
remained beside him, also bolted to 
“see the fun on the other wide of the 
house,” and left me alone with the 
savage to whom allusion has already 
been made. 

It was now “ the uproar, with va- 
riations,” as old Bloody Polite ful’s 
two voices swelled the row. I looked 
at the negro, weak and worn-out as 1 
was. “ And can I manage him, in 
case he shews fight V” thought 1. He 
seemed to be taking the same mea- 
sure ; for by this time he had gather- 
ed himself up, and advancing a stride 
or two from his seat or bench, he ap- 
peared to balance himself, and weigh 
his gigantic proportions against my 
comparatively tiny thews and sinews ; 
and like a tiger about to make his 
spring, he now drew suddenly back, 
and crouched, concentrating all his 
energies, as it were. Time to make a 
demonstration, thought I; and I there- 
upon drew a pistol from my belt, and 
opening the pan, slapped it with my 
right hand, to see that the priming 
was alt right, and in immediate com- 
munication with the charge in the 
barrel. He looked rapidly, hut keen- 
ly, &U round, and then at rue. I 
grasped the weapon firmly in my 
right hand. He rose — upset the 
bench on which he sat, in a twink- 
ling screwed out a leg of it, and with 
it was in the very act of making a 
blow at me, when the shouts and yells 
in the long shed increased to an in- 
fernal degree of vivacity, and a hot 
■hara crackling, and a thick stifling 
smoke, that burst in white wreaths 
from the corners of the building, ar- 


rested his uplifted arm, and I spoke. 
“ You infamous renegade, if you 
don’t lay down the Jeg of that stool, 
I will, on the credit of a Kilkenny 
man, by the mother’s side, send a 
bullet through your breadbasket— If 
I don’t, never fear me.” 

He advanced, and nothing daunt- 
ed, made a blow at my head, which, 
if I had not dodged, would have sent 
me to answer for many a sin unre- 
pented of; as it was, it descended 
with great force on my left shoulder, 
but oh the instant I shot him through 
the muscle of his uplifted aim, and 
down he tumbled, roaring like the 
very devil. I had started up the in- 
stant I pulled the trigger. The door 
of the long building, at that very in- 
stant of time, gave way, and out 
rushed four white men— evidently 
part of the crew of the polacre brig 
— followed by our people. Weak as 
1 was, l stood up to the head most ; 

and I appeared to have quelled him, 
for ho instantly threw down his 
arms. The crackling of the fire con- 
tinued; bursts of blue smoke spouted 
from the root ; presently they were 
intermingled with bright sparks, and 
the yells arose even louder, if possi- 
ble, from the inside; presently out 
rushed our people, headed by the. 
redoubtable Davie Doublepipe him- 
self, who was thrashing and smashing 
in his usual style, until his opponents 
vanished, and he had time to recog- 
nise me. 

“ Hillo, Brail,” said he, “ why, 
what ha- come over your 1 — who has 
wounded you \ ” 

“ That black rascal there.” 

“ The devil! shall we immolate 
the savage where he lies?” 

“ No, uo — attend to what is going 
on in the house— for Godsake, inind 
what may befall there.” 

With the gallant fellow, it was a 
word and a blow, “ Here, — here, try 
hack, my fine fellows, try back.” 

The yells increased. “ Merciful 
Providence!” exclaimed Mr Sprawl, 
as he saw his people recoil from the 
heat and flame, “ what is to be done ? 
These poor creatures will be roasted 
alive where they are made fast.” Our 
party turned, made as if they would 
have entered the house, but the 
scorching fire kept them back. The 
cries were now mixed with low 
moans and suffocating coughs, and 
presently a string of miserable naked 
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savages appeared streaming out of 
the door, as fast as they could run, 
as if dying from instant death— 
chiefly men, old and young, and 
well-grown children, and several 
elderly women— the ancients stag- 
gering along after the more nimble 
as fast as their feebler strength would 
admit. They rushed forth, all as fast 
as they could, never halting, until 
they had landed up to the waist in 
the muddy creek, and an interval of 
half a minute elapsed, when several 
of the women made signs that there 
were still some of the miserable 
creatures within; and indeed this 
was but too sadly vouched for, by 
the shrill and heartrending cries 
that continued to issue from the 
burning shed. Old Bloody Politeful 
was at this time standing in the 
middle of the open space, with the 
four middies, and Pumpbolt, and 
about ten men, grouped around him. 
The rest being employed in various 
ways— some in an unavailing attempt 
to extinguish the fire — the others in 
guarding ihe prisoners, when all at 
once the first lieutenant sung out— 
M Men, there are women and child- 
ren burning there— follow me.” The 
men he hpoke to were British sea- 
men —could be have said more r And 
away they rushed after their heroic 
leader, stumbling over each other in 
their anxiety to succour the poor 
helpless beings within. A minute of 
most intense suspense followed, 
when upwards of a dozen women 
rushed out from the darning hut, 
sheltering, with their bent bodies and 
naked arms, their helpless infants 
from the sparks and fire, and falling 
timbers; and even after they had 
escaped, and had couched at our feet, 
the cries and groans from amongst 
the burning mass too fearfully 
evinced that numbers of our fellow- 
creatures, in all likelihood the most 
helpless of the party, were still iu 
jeopardy, nay, in very truth, were at 
that instant giving up the ghost. 
Our crew did all they could to get 
the remainder of the poor creatures 
out, but many perished in the dames. 

It was evident that this had been 
the depot of the polacre’s cargo. 
About fifty human beings, chiefly 
women, were saved, and placed hud- 
dled together in the centre of the 
°P*' n •pace; presently several of the 
white Spaniards, who had held on in 


the shed amidst flame and smoke, 
that I thought more than sufficient 
to have suffocated any man of woman 
born, started off into the woods, and 
disappeared, all to the five whom we 
had seized, and who were placed be- 
side, and secured along with the cap- 
tive blacks. Those we had taken 
were surly, fierce- looking bravoes; 
and when we asked them any ques- 
tions, as to the name and character of 
their vessel, they only smiled savage- 
ly, as much as to say — “ Our vessel ! 
where is she now t You are none the 
better for her at all events !” 

** Brail, my dear,” said Lieutenant 
Sprawl, " what is to be done ? Had 
we not better be off with our white 
prisoners, and take fresh instructions 
From the captain V” 

“ If the tide will let us,” said I; 
“ but the boats are high and dry in 
the creek, and we have lost the only 
opportunity that offered for burning 
the polacre ; had we confined our- 
selves to that object, and kept the 
boats afloat, we might have accom- 
plished it where she lies at low 
water.” 

« Better as it is,” rejoined Sprawl 
— “ better as it is; we found no 
slaves on board, and might have got 
into a scrape, had we set fire to her 

in cold blood No, no! let us be off 

and try and launch the boats. Here, 
men, secure your prisoners; shall 
we carry the black Broker — this 
respectable resetter of human beings 
—with us, Brail— eh V” 

Why, we had better,” said I ; 
“ we may get some information out 
of the vagabond; so kick him up, 
Moses;”— he was at this moment 
lying on his back, apparently in a 
trance — “ up with him, pique him 
with your boardiug pike, my man.” 

The seaman I had addressed did 
as he was desired; but the fellow 
'was now either dead-drunk, or bad 
sufficient nerve to control any ex* 
pression of pain, for the deuced 
hard thumps and sharp progues he 
received, produced no apparent ef- 
fect. He lay like a log through 
them all ; even the pain of the wound 
in his arm seemed insufficient to 
keep him awake. 

'* Why, what is that— do you hear 
that?” said* I, iu great alarm; for 
several dropping shots now rattled 
in the direction of the boats. All 
was still for a minute, and every ear 
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was turned to catch the sound, during 
which time we distinctly heard in 
the distance a loud voice hail,— 

“ Come out from beneath the 
hushes there, you villains, or we 
shall fire a volley.” 

Again there was a long pause — 
a horn was sounded — then another — 
and a wild confused yell was heard, 
mingled with which the musketry 
again breezed up, and we could hear 
from the shouts of our people that 
the covering party at the boats had 
been assailed. When the first shot 
was fired, the black resetter lif ted his 
head, anxiously, as if to listen, but 
seeing my eyes were fixed on him, 
he instantly dropped it again. But 
the instant he beard the negro horns, 
and the yells set up at their onset, 
and the renewal of the firing, he 
started to bis legs, as active as a lynx, 
an d before uny of us could gather 
our senses about us, he was on the 
verge of the wood, when all at once 
a thought seemed to come across 
him, and he turned, and hung in the 
wind for a moment, as if it resolute 
whether to bolt or turn back. At 
tliis moment one of our people let 
drive at him, but missed hint, 
although the ball nipped off a dry 
branch close above his head. He 
instantly ran and laid hold of one of 
the pillars of the frame that support- 
ed the abominable little idol. An- 
other shot was fired, when down 
tumbled bis godship on the head of 
his worshipper, who instantly caught 
the image by the legs, and seeing 
some of our people i ushing to seize 
him, he let go his hold of the up- 
right, and whirling the figure round, 
holding on by its legs, be leu drive 
with it at the man nearest him, and 
dropped him like a shot. He then 
bolted out of sight, through one of 
the several muddy paths that opened 
into the mangrove thicket landward. 

“No time to be lost, my lads/' 
whistled old Davie; “ keep toge- 
ther;” — then, in his thorough bass, 
u Don’t throw away a shot ; so now 
bring along youv prisoners, and lot 
us fall back on the boats— that's it— 
march the Dons to the front— shove 
on, my fine fellows— shove on.” 

The firing had by this time slack- 
ened in the distance, but the cries 
bad increased, and were now rising 
higher and fiercer as we approached. 
At length we readied the fvrt, the 
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place of our former conflict. Hea- 
vens ! what a scene presented itself! 
It makes one’s blood run cold to re- 
flect on it, even after the lapse of 
years. On the platform lay three of 
our people and two Spaniards stark 
and stiff, and already snipped naked 
as the day they were born, by wdioin 
Heaven only knows, while half-a- 
dozen native dogs were tcaiiug and 
rtn/tp the yet scarcely cold carcasses, 
and dragging the dead arms hither 
and thither, until our near approach 
frightened them away, with a loud 
unearthly scream, of no kindred to 
a common bark. 

One fierce brute, with his fore- 
paws planted, straight and stiff', be- 
fore him, on a dead body, was tug- 
ging with his front teeth at the 
large pectoral muscle, occasionally 
letting go his hold to luok at us, and 
utter a short angry bark, and again 
tearing nr the bleeding flesh, as »i it 
had been a carcass thrown to him 
for food. Another dog had lain down, 
with a hold of one of the same poor 
fellow’s cold hands, livery now uml 
then he would clap his head side- 
ways on the ground, so as to get the 
back grinders to bear on liis prey ; 
and tii ere the creatuie was, with the 
dead blue fingers across his teeth, 
crunching and crunching, and gasp- 
ing, with his mouth full of froth and 
blood, and marrow, and w hite t-plin- 
ters of the crushed buries, the sinews 
and nerves of the dead limb hanging 
like bloody voids and threads from 

Bali ! — you have given us a little 

d< htp «f this, Master Benjie. 

T ivo wounded Spaniards were all 
this time struggling in the soft mud 
beyond the platform ; their lower 
limits, and in tact their whole bodies 
up to the arm-pits, had already set- 
tled down into the loathsome chaos. 
Some of our people were soft-heart- 
ed enough to endeavour to extricate 
them, but “ Get along, get along — be 
off* to the boats will ye) be off to the 
boats, if you wisli to sleep in a sound 
skin ” shouted by Mr Sprawl, made 
all hands turn to the more engrossing 
affair of self-preservation. 

But as it was some time before 
we could all string over the stock- 
ade, and the single plank that Jed to 
it from the platform across the mud, 
1 could not help remarking one of the 
oor fellows who appeared to have 
een badly wounded, for there was 
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blood on Ids face, and bo appeared 
very pale. His struggles bad gradual- 
ly settled him up to the cbm in the 
mire — be was shrieking miserably — 
he sunk over the mouth — his exer- 
tions to escape increased— the mud 
covered his nose— he began to cough 
and splutter for breath — while he 
struggled hard with his arms to keep 
himself above the surface— bad he 
been one of the best swimmers alive 
—alas ! he was now neither on earth 
nor in water — his eyes were still vi- 
sible. Father of mercies, let me for- 
get their expression— their hopeless 
dying glare, as lie gradually sunk 
deeper and deeper into the quag- 
mire. Oh ! what a horrible grave ! 
He disappeared, but his hands were 
still visible— he clasped them to- 
gether — then opened them again— 
the fingers spread out, and quivered 
like aspen leaves, as he held them up 
towaids heaven in an attitude of 
supplication. 

By the time the last of our strag- 
glers had dragged their weary limbs 
into the enclosure, the. shouting 
and firing again waxed warm in the 
direction of the boats, so we made 
all sail towards them the instant 
we had set ambled over the mde 
stockade, leaving the other wounded 
Spaniard, who lay in a harder part 
of the mud, to his fate, notwithstand- 
ing the poor fellow’s heart-piercing 
supplication not to be left to perish 
iu so horrible a manner as his com- 
rade, who had just disappeared. We 
advanced as rapidly as we could, and 
presently came in sight of this new 
scone of action. The boats were 
filled with our people who had been 
left to guard them, but were still 
aground, although the flood was fast 
making. They had evidently made 
the most desperate attempts to get 
them afloat, and had been wading up 
to their waists in the mud. Four 
white Spaniards were blazing away 
at them, and at least one hundred 
and fifty naked black savages were 
crowding round the head of the 
creek, and firing from half-a-dozen 
old ruBty muskets, and throwing 
spears made of some sort of hard 
wood burnt at the ends, while seve- 
ral were employed cutting down the 
mangroves and throwing them into 
the mud, bo as to be able to pass over 
them like a mat, and get at the boats. 
One or two of the demonlike sa- 


vages were routing on bullocks' 
horns, while six or seven had already 
fallen wounded, and lay bellowing 
and struggling on the ground before 
the wcll-airected fire of our people. 

u Advance, Mr Sprawl, for the 
love of heaven,’ ” the midshipman in 
charge of the party in the boats sung 
out— “ advance, or we are lost ; our 
ammunition is almost out." 

Our own danger made it suffici- 
ently evident, without this hint, that 
our only chance of safety was by a 
desperate effort to drive our oppo- 
nents back into the wood, and there 
keep them at bay until the boats 
floated. 

“ Ay, ay, my boys," cried 1, “keep 
your lire — don’t run short.” 

“ Confound you, don’t fire, "continu- 
ed Mr Sprawl, “ or you will hit some 
of us,” as several of the boat’s crew 
nearest us continued, notwithstand- 
ing, to pepper away ; then to his own 
people— u Follow me, men; if we 
don’t drive them into the wood," as 
Mr Brail says, 4> till the tide makes, 
we are lost.” 

“ Hurrah shouted the brave fel- 
lows, “ we thall give them a touch 
of the pike and cutlass, but no firing. 
—Hurrah." 

We charged them, and the black 
savages and their white leaders were 
in an instant driven into the recesses 
of the jungle, but not before we had 
captured three more of the white 
Spaniards and seven of their black 
allies. Our object being in the mean- 
time attained, we novv called a halt, 
and sent back a man to the boats, 
with orders to advise us the moment 
they were afloat. Worn out and 
feeble as most of the party were, from 
want of food and fatigue, many fell 
asleep, leaning against trees, or slip- 
ped down on the twisted roots of the 
mangroves. Every thing had conti- 
nued quiet for about a quarter of an 
hour, no sound being heard beyond 
an occasional shout or wild cry in the 
recesses of the brushwood, when all 
at once the man we bad despatched 
to the rear, came rushing up to us at 
the top of his speed. 

“ The boats will be afloat in ten 
minutes, sir." 

“ Thank heaven* thank heaven/ 1 1 
exclaimed. 

w But an Eboe canoe/* continued 
the man, suddenly changing my joy 
into sadness* " with move man fifty 
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people on board, is now paddling up 
the creek.’ 1 

* The devil!” exclaimed Mr Sprawl, 
“ are we never to get clear of this 
infernal corner?” And then recollect- 
ing who he was, and where he was, 
and that the lives of the whole party 
were dependent on Ills courage and 
self-possession, he rose from where 
he had sat himself down on the root 
of a bush. 

“ Men, we must go the right about, 
and be off to the boats— so send the 
wounded forward ; the officers and 
marines will bring up the rear. So 
heave ahead, will ye ; but no rushing 
now — be cool, for the credit of the 
ship” 

The instant we retreated the sound 
of the negro horns and drums again 
commenced ; the yells rose higher 
than ever, and dropping shots whist- 
led over-head, clipping off a leaf here 
and a dry branch there. We sculled 
along; the noises behind 11s increa- 
sing, until we once more reached the 
head of the creek. The boats were 
by this time not afloat exactly, but 
the advance of the tide had so tin mad 
the mud, that it was clear, if wc could 
once get the people on board, we 
should have little difficulty in sliding 
them into deep water. However, the 
nearest could not be got within boat- 
hook length of the bank, and two of 
the oars being laid out to form a 
gangway, no sooner did the first sea- 
man step along them, than— crack- 
one gave way, and the poor fellow 
plumped up to the waist in the mud. 
If we were to get disabled in our fins, 
certain destruction must ensue; this 
was palpable to all of us ; so we had 
to scramble on board through the 
abominable stinking slime the best 
way we could, without risking any 
more of the ash staves. In the mean 
time the uncouth noises and firing iu 
the rear came nearer and increased. 

“ So now hand the prisoners on 
board, and place them beside their 
comrades there,** shouted Mr Sprawl. 

Easier said than done. Taking ad- 
vantage of the uproar, they had hung 
back, and now as the first of the sa- 
vages appeared from under the green 
trees, evidently with an intention of 
again attacking us, they fairly turned 
tail, and before we could gather our 
wits about us, tliey were off, and'for 
ever beyond our ken. The last of our 
people had got on board, all to a poor 


boy, who had been badly wouodedt 
Indeed ham-strung with a knifes and 
as he had fainted "on the briuk from 
pain and loss of blood, for a moment 
he had been forgotten. But only for 
a moment. 

** God help me, God help me,” 
said I, “ why, it is poor little, 
Graham, my own servant; shove 
close to, and let me try to get him 
on board.’ 1 The lad spoken of was 
a slight brown* haired boy, about 
fifteen years of age. The sound of 
iny voice seemed to revive him ; he 
lifted his head ; but the four Spanish 
prisoners, whom we had secured on 
board, on the instant, as if moved by 
one common impulse, made a bound 
overboard, and although they sank 
up to the waist, they made a despe- 
1 ate attempt to reach the bank, the 
leading one, who seetned to have 
been ah officer, shouting out to their 
allies in the wood, ** < 'mtmrmf'-, 
it./f mu 1 * >fi?r ffh>\ — unn 

tf *//'c fun ft, if Slatin'* itbri This 
was the signal for a general rush of 
the combined column from out the 
thicket of black naked savages, led 
on by the white crew of the slaver. 
As they rushed down to the brink, 
the poor wounded lad made a des- 
perate attempt to rise ; and as he ran 
a step or two staggering towards the 
creek, he looked behind him at the 
ear Ages, who were advancing with 
loud shouts. He then with his face 
as pale ns allies, ami lips blue as in- 
digo, and eyes starting from the soc- 
ket, called out, “ For the dear iovc 
of .lesus, shove ahead, and save me ; 
Oh ! Mr Sprawl, save me. Mr Brail, 
for God Almighty’s sake, don’t de- 
sert me, Oh sir!” A black savage 
had rushed forward and seized him — 
I fired— he dropped, dragging the boy^ 
down with him ; and I could see him* 
in his agony try to tear him with his 
teeth, while the helpless lad strug- 
gled with all his might to escape 
from the dying savage. He did get 
clear of him,' and with ^strength 
that I could not believe he had pos- 
sessed, he once more got on his legs, 
and hailed me again ; but the uproar 
was now so loud, and the firing so 
hot, that I could not hear what be 
said. 

w The boats are afloat, the boats 
are afloat i” shouted twenty voice<at 
once. At this very moment a negro 
savage caught the lad round the 
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waist, another laid hold of him by 
the hair, and before be could free 
himself, the latter drew his knife 
round his neck, and the next instant 
the trunk, with the blood gushing 
from the severed aiteries, was qui- 
vering amongst the mud, while the 
monster held aloft the bleeding head 
with its quivering and twitching fea- 
tures. 

41 Heaven have mercy on us — 
Heaven have mercy on us,” said I, 
but we were now widening our 
distance fast, although ! could see 
them strip the body with the speed 
of the most expert camp-follower; 
aud while the Spaniaids ou shore 
were, even under our fire, trying to 
extricate their coimades, all of them 
wounded, who were floundering 
in the rlirne and ooze, the black 
allies were equally active in cutting 
up and mutilating the pooi boy with 
the most demoniacal ferocity, and 
1 dares not attempt fur- 
ther description of a scene so replete 
with horror and abomination. We 
poled along, with all the little 
strength that a day of such dread- 
ful incidents, and a climate of the 
most overpowering heat and fearful 
insalubrity, had left us. At length 
the creek widened so as to allow us 
to ply our oars, when wo percched 
the large Eboe war- canoe, already 
mentioned, in the very act of enter- 
ing the narrow canal we were de- 
scending, As we approached, we 
had an opportunity ol observing the 
equipment of this remarkable craft ; 
it was upwards of sixty feet long, 
and was manned by forty hands — 
twenty of a side, all plying their 
great broad- bladed paddles. These 
men sat close to the gunwale of the 
vessel on each side, and were suffi- 
ciently apart to leave room for up- 
wards of fifty men and women to be 
stowed amidships. These last were 
all bouud with withes, or some kind 
of country rope ; and although there 
were no serious or very evident de- 
monstrations of grief amongbt them, 
yet it at once occurred to me, that 
they were slaves sent down to our 
black friend 1 * depot, to await the 
arrival of the next vessel, or proba- 
bly intended to have completed the 
poleacre’s cargo. An old white-head- 
ed, yellow-skinned negro, bearing 
the tatooed mark* of a high-caste man 
of hi* tribe on hi* square-featured 


visage, and having the skin marked 
as If it had at one time been peeled 
of hi* temples on each side, was 
seated in the bow. He evidently 
took us for part of the crew of some 
slaver lying below. He shouted to 
us, and pointed to his cargo ; but wc 
had other fish to fry, and according- 
ly never relaxed in our pulling, un- 
til at five in the afternoon, we were 
once moie on board of the felucca. 
On mustering we found seven missing, 
four of whom 1 knew bad been killed 
outright, and no fewer than fourteen 
wounded, some of them seriously 
enough. The first thing we did was 
to weigh and drop down out of gun- 
shot of the fort, when we again an- 
chored close under the bank on the 
opposite side of the river. By the 
time we were all snug it was near 
six o’clock in the evening; and the 
wild cries and uproar on the bank 
had subsided, no Bound marking the 
\ icinity of our dangerous neighbours, 
excepting a staitling shout now and 
then, that gushed from amongst the 
mangrove, jungle, while a thick co- 
lumn of blue smoke curled up into 
the calm evening sky from the smo- 
king ruins of the house. Presently, 
thin grov vapours arose from the 
surface of the stream on each bank, 
aud rolh d sluggishly towards us 
fiomthe right and left, until the two 
sheets of mist nearly met. Still a 
clear canal remained in the middle 
of the noble stream, its dark flow 
now circumscribed within a space 
that a pistol-shot would have flown 
across point-blank, and apparently 
banked in with wreaths of wool, or 
blue smoke. In a few minutes the 
mist on both beams rose gradually 
for about ten minutes, until the 
bushes beyond it, on each side on 
the river’s brink, appeared as if a 
gauze screen had been interposed 
between us and them. It continued 
gradually to roll back, right and left, 
landward, until it folded over and 
overlapped the mangroves on the 
shore, creeping along the tops of 
them, aud leaving the air dear as 
crystal above its influence, where 
presently the evening star rose spark- 
ling as brightly as if Jt had been a 
frosty sun- set. This had no sooner 
cleared, than, right ahead of us, a 
thicker body of mist than what had 
floated off from the banks.came rol 1 mg 

down the river, in like mawaor not ri- 
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smg above ten or twelve feet from the 
surface of the water, where it hung 
in a solid mass, without in any way 
melting into the clear atmosphere 
overhead- When it reached within 
a cable's length of us, it became sta- 
tionary, and owned allegiance to the 
genius of the sea-breeze, becoming 
thin and smoke-like until it blended 
into the dissipating vapours from the 
banks. It was the most noxious I 
ever breathed—" A palpable, and 
visible maish miasmata, the yellow 
fever in visible perfection,” quoth 
Lieutenant Sprawl. 

Through this mist, the glowing 
sun, now near his setting, suddenly 
became 6horn of his golden hair, and 
obliged us with a steady view of bis 
red bald globe; while his splendid 
wake, that half an hour before spark- 
led on the broad rushing oi the 
mighty stream, converting its whirl- 
ing eddies into molten gold, was sud- 
denly quenched under the chill pes- 
tilential fen- damp, and every thing 
looked as like the shutting in of a 
winter's night in Ould Ireland, with 
a dash of vapour from my own river 
Lee, which has mudenough to satisfy 
even a Cork pi£, and that is saying 
a good deal. Had we only had the 
cold, the similitude would have been 
perfect. 

The Bun set ; and all hands, men and 
officers, carried on in getting them- 
selves put to rights as well as they 
could, after a day of such excitement 
and such stirring incidents. ^None 
of the wounded, 1 was rejoiced to find, 
were likely to slip through our fin- 
gers ; but the fate of the poor fellows 
who were missing — What was it V 
Had they been fairly shot down, or 
6abred on the spot, or immolate d after- 
wards— or, after what we had wit- 
nessed, what might it not have beer* ? 
The surgeon’s mate, who constitu- 
ted part of our appointment, was a 
skilful fellow in his way, and I had 
soon the gratification to see all the 
men who had been hurt, properly 
cared for. As for my own wound, 
thanks to the profuse bseraonhage, tb e 
sensation was now more that of a 
deadening stunning blow than any 
thing else ; and with the exception of 
the bandage round my head, I was 
not a great deal the worse, neither 
to look at, nor indeed in reality.— 
Old Davie Doublepipe and I had 
dived into the email cabin, and ha- 
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ving taken all the precautions that 
men could do in our situation, we 
sat down, along with old Pumpbolt 
the master, the two reefers, who 
had come in the frigate’s boats, and 
little Binnacle, to our salt junk and 
grog. 

" A deuced comfortable expedi- 
tion, Brail, my darling, we have had 
tills same day.” 

« Very,” responded Benjamin Brail, 
Esquire. " But here’s to you, my 
man,” rapidly followed : “ J)nm rtri . 
mus vr ramus , — so spare me that case 
bottle of rum.” 

However, we were too awkwardly 
placed to spend much tirno o\er our 
frugal repast, as the poets say, and 
presently we were all on deck again. 
How beautiful, and how different 
the scene. A small cool breath of 
air from the land had rolled away 
the sluggish mists from the broad 
bosom of the noble river, and every 
thing overhead was once more clear 
and transparent. The blight new 
risen moon was far advanced in 
the second quarter, and cast a long 
trembling wake of silver light oh 
the dark rushing of the broad 
stream, spaikling like diamonds on 
the tiny ripples, while the daikcned 
half of the. chaste planet herself was 
as perfectly visible, as if her disk had 
been half sih er and half bronze. Her 
mild light, however, was not strong 
enough to quench the host ot glori- 
ous stars that studded the deep, deep 
firmament, which was without a 
cloud. On either bank the creeping 
sickly fog had disappeared, and the 
dark black banks were dearly de- 
fined against the sky, the one shore 
being lit up by the rising moon, and 
the other by the golden track of the 
recently set sun. " 

The Binoke over the site of the 
conflagration, which had been pale 
grey during the daylight, became 
gradually luminous and bright as the 
night closed in; and every now and 
then, as H part of the building we 
had seen on fire had fallen in, a cloud 
of bright sparks would fly up into 
the air, Bpangling the roiling masses 
of the crimson-tinged wreaths of 
smoke, that now shone with vivid 
distinctness. At length the light and 
flame both slowly decreased until 
they disappeared altogether, leaving 
no indication as to their where* 
aboute. 
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«« Como,” said I, u we may all turn 
in quietly for the night* The savages 
ashore there seem at length to he 
asleep.” 

The words were scarcely out of 
my mouth, when a strong bright 
glare, as if a flame from a heap of dry 
wood chips had suddenly blazed up, 
once more illuminated the whole 
sky right over above where we had 
seen the sparks and luminous smoke, 
while a loud concert of Eboe drums, 
horns, and wild shouts, arose in the 
distance. 

“Some vile Fetish rite is about 
being celebrated,” said I. 

The noise and glare continued, 
and with a sickening feeling, I turned 
away and looked towards the rising 
moon. Her rays glittered on the 
gurgling and circling eddies of the 
river, making eicry trunk of a tree, 
or wreath of foam as it floated down 
with the current, loom clear and dis- 
tinct, as they swam in black chains 
and dark masses past the sparkling 
line her chaste light illuminated. 1 
had leaned for near a quarter of an 
hour with folded arms, resting my 
back against the lowered yard, ad- 
miring the serenity of the scene, and 
contrasting it with the thrilling 
events of the day, and pondering in 
rny own mind what the morrow was 
to bring forth, when a large branch 
of a tree, covered with foliage, float- 
ed past and attracted my attention, 
the leaves twinkling darkly in the 
night breeze between us and the shi- 
ning river. Immediately a small ca- 
noe, with two dark figures in it, 
launched out from the darkness, and 
swam down the river into the bright 
wake of theglorious planet, and float- 
ed slowly across it, on the bosom of 
the mighty stream, that rolled past 
like a sheet of molten silver. The 
next moment it vanished iu the dark- 
ness. 1 saw it distinctly— there could 
be no mistake, 

“I say, friend .Sprawl,”— he was 
standing beside me enjoying the 
luxury of a cigar,— “did you see 
that?” pointing in the direction 
where the tiny craft had disappear- 
ed. He had also seen it. 

“ We had better keep a bright 
look-out ” continued 1; “those sa- 
vages may prove more venturesome 
in the darkness than we chose this 
morning to believe possible.” 

I kept my eye Bteadlly in the direct 


tion where we bad seen the canoe va- 
nish ; but she was still invisible, and 
nothing for some time occurred to 
create any alarm. Every thing con- 
tinued quiet and still. Even the 
shouting on shore had entirely ceased. 
On board of the felucca, the men 
were clustered round a blazing fire 
forward, that cast a bright red glare 
on the dark rushing of the mighty 
stream as it whizzed past, lap-lap- 
ping against our bows, and closing 
in on the rudder, that rheepvd as it 
was from side to side by the 

water with a buzzing gurgle; while 
the small round whirling eddies, vi- 
sible by the tiny circles of white 
froth and hissing bells, where the 
divided waters spun away as if glad 
of tlieir reunion in our wake, and 
then rolled down astern of us, blend- 
ing together in one dark eddy, w here- 
in' the boats under the taflerel sheered 
about, with the water flashing at tlieir 
bows, like so many captured hippo- 
potami, until I expected every mo- 
ment to see the taught painters torn 
away. 

The wounded by this time were 
all stowed snugly below, but the 
figures on the crowded deck of the 
little \ essel glanced wildly round the 
crackling fire. Many of the men, 
who had floundered in the slime 
of the creek, appeared like absolute 
statues of plaster of Paris, when the 
mud had dried on them, as they bu- 
sily employed themselves in picking 
off great patches of the hardened 
filth that adhered to their clothes 
like greaves and cuisses. Some tvere 
engaged cooking their food ; others 
were cleaning their arms ; while the 
grog went round cheerily, and the 
loud laugh and coarse jest evinced 
the buoyancy of young hearts, even 
while they sat within ear-shot of the 
groans oi their wounded comrades, 
and while the bodies of those who 
had fallen were scarce cold, and 
the most appalling dangers to them- 
selves had just been surmounted. 

I was now called below by the 
surgeon’s mate to inspect the condi- 
tion of the tvounded. Old Bloody 
Politeful accompanied me. None of 
the sound part of the crew had yet 
turned in, but, in the hurry of going 
ashore, all their hammocks had been 
left slung; and, as the between-decka 
was barely five feet high, it was ra- 
ther a bothersome matter to navigate 
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between tbe rows of hammocks, 
empty and full. Two large lanterns 
hung from hooks screwed into the 
beams amidships, but the lights 
within were none of the brightest, 
nor were the glass panes any of the 
clearest. Such as they were, they did 
not greatly elucidate the state of 
matters; but, in another sense, if to 
afford heat to the confined berth- 
deck had been nu object, they con- 
stituted a most efficient apparatus, 
as the hot fat smoke that screwed 
out of the little perforated tin domes 
at the top or them sufficiently 
evinced. Immediately above the lan- 
terns, that were suspended each by 
a piece of spunyarn about six inches 
long, on each side of the beam, where 
it had been bevelled away, was ai- 
rayed a whole swarm of cockroaches 
in two semicircles, oue oil each side 
of the timber, with their heads in- 
ward, and their long feelers in per- 
petual motion, like the spears of the 
serried phalanx of old, — a more cou- 
rageous beetle than the rest, every 
now and then making a forward 
mote merit of a step or two, until the 
heat of the ascending flame scorched 
him back again. However, we soon 
had to attend to other matter*. 

The fir^t amongst the wounded 
that i had occasion to address was 
the corporal of marines, of whom 
mention bus been before made, one 
of the boat'*- crews who were leagued 
with ug. U» was a fine handsome 
young fellow — a Scotchman. When 
we came down he was speaking to 
a messmate, who stood beside his 
hammock helping him to some 
drink. 

“ Oh, mail,” said he, “ did yc no 
rem trk the clearness and stillness of 
the creek, after leaung tin; muddy 
rushing of the river, just before the 
action began— immediately before it 
was stirred up by that hideous, high- 
land cow-looking beast of a hippopo* 
tatny, the vile, brute that raised the 
mud, until it converted the crystal 
clear water into pease brosc, and be 
d d to it, \ I hate these wee high- 

land nvi/>/. A big sonny stot is a 
manageable animal, and respectable 
withal, and quici ; but than srna’ hie- 

laztd deevils ! -Hecb I what sharp 

horns they have ! And although a bold 
front aye quells them, still they al- 
ways are on the look-out to take you 
at disadvantage— in the looping of a 


dyke, for instance, wha will assure 
ye that they shall not kittle your hin- 
derlins ? — But what am I raving 
about V— Oil ay! about the clear 
creek, with the white scales of the 
bit fishes turning up their sides to 
the light, and glancing like silver far 
down in the transparent depths of 
the deep water, as we lay on our 
oars. Cruid kens — forbye being weak 
and worn, and scant o’ glee, for a 
leaden weight lay on my speerite — 
yet the siclit drave me aff and awa’ 
in a moment amang my ain native 
bl ue h i 1 Is and beat! te r y braes — ay, and 
clear .saugh-friuged sparkling tunnies 
too, rippling bonnily in the sunshine 
owre their half-dry channels of bright 
sand and pebbles, with the t.outs 
looping / h;tft 9 ^hi utpy out of the 
swirls at the bottom of the ripples at 
the grey Hies, and then spanking off 
up the rushing streams, glancing zig- 
zag like fire-tlaughts from ae sha- 
dowy bank till another— although, all 
the while, I was conscious, that may- 
be between disease, and shot, and 
cuuld iron, 1 was but a step f ree hee- 
\eu — we’ll no name the other place. 
Oh, that thorht of inv home brack in 
upon my mind like a gletun of sun- 
shine on a stormy sen/ 1 

Presently the poor fellow ap- 
peared to become highly excited, 
and to breathe veiy hard. Sprawl 
and 1 bad by this time stuck our 
heads up between the rows of ham- 
mocks. 

“ Well, Lennox, what way bo 
wrong with you V” said 1. 

Nothing very pro ticular,” was 
the answer ; “ only I am afraid that 
1 am about departing for //on place.” 

" What place r” said I. 

“ Ou! 1 just meant to insinuate to 
your honour, that I was dying.” 

** Pooh, nonsense!” said Sprawl; 

* don’t be so chicken-hearted, man. 

fear of you, if you will but keep 
a good heart.” 

“ it may be sae,H may be sae ; but 
I am doomed, and I know it.” 

“ How?” said !, much interested — 
“ How ? Tell me what forebodings 
you have had— do now ?” 

To make what passed after tins in- 
telligible, it is proper to remark, 
that this poor fellow was the most 
sober and hardworking man in the 
frigate— a favourite with all hands, 
men and officers. It appeared, that 
for several days he bad been suffer- 
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ing from violent dysentery, —indeed, 
he had been ill before he left the 
Gazelle, and this very morning the 
surgeon had given him eighty drops 
of laudanum, — but, notwithstanding, 
he would not on any aceount be left 
behind, indeed he insisted on going 
in the boats. It was soon evident, 
however, that even during the attack 
he was unnaturally elevated by the 
effects of the medicine; for although 
a known and tried hand, and ac- 
knowledged to be one of the bravest 
men in the ship, yet Ids extraordi- 
nary conduct had startled many of 
us, myself amongst others. When 
the long shed was set fire to, for in- 
stance, I thought he was diunk, for 
he kept swaggering about, with half 
shut ejes and speaking to himself, 
in a manner altogether unaccount- 
able, knowing as 1 did the character 
of the man ; but in the tumult 1 had 
at length lost sight of him, 

“ What makes you so down-heai t- 
ed, my man ?'* 

1 now saw that the, poor fellow 
was evidently still under the influ- 
ence of laudanum, after the exhilara- 
ting effects had evaporated. It after- 
wards came to my knowledge, thRt 
the surgeon, Feeing his weak state 
when tie* boats got on board again, 
had given him another dose, but this 
had not yet had time to operate. 

“ What makes you so down- heart- 
ed ?” I repeated. 

*• Down-hearted !’' he rejoined, his 
eyes twinkling biightly; t% down- 
hearted, bless your honour ! I was 
1 ither so certainly some time ago, 
but bow I begin to feel myself gross- 
ing the happiest fellow in the whole 
ship, — yes, the happiest — happy— 

hap” and he fell over into a short 

troubled snooze. 

Some time elapsed, and I bad re- 
moved to another pan of the vessel, 
when I again beard his voice. 

“ Stand clear until 1 get out— don't 
you hear them call all hands? — so,” — 
and before 1 could prevent him he 
had floundered on deck. 

We lifted him into his hammock 
again. He still continued to breathe 
very hard. At length he looked me 
right in the face, — 

“ 1 say, master-at-arms— Lord I 
what a comical dream 1 have had ! 
Why, we were all ashore cutting out, 
—what, do you think ?— a little hea- 
then god, defended by bull- dogs 1— 


and a devil of a good fight he made 
of it, ha, ha, ha ! — We were too many 
for him though ; and when wc had 
set fire to his house, and split tbe 
skulls of a thousand of his people or 
so, the little grinning, monkeyficd 
son-of-a-gun, just as~I was taking 
aim at him, jumped down from his 
perch, and flew like a cannon-shot 
right agaiiiRt ine, giving me such a 
settler, ha, ha, ha 1— Zounds! only 
fancy Jack Lennox mentioned in the 
return, as 4 Killed by a heathen god ! 
the bloody little image pitching it- 
self right into his stomach ! ' — ha, 
ha. ha!” 

And so in truth it was. For when 
our friend Sergeant Quaceo bolted, 
after finding the shrine of the Fetish 
no sanctuary, and had whirled the 
image amongst us, the uncouth mis- 
sile had brought up in the pit of poor 
Lennox’s stomach sure enough, and 
had there told most fearfully. 

All of the wounded complained 
greatly of thirst, scarcely one of them 
in Ins groaning* saying a word about 
the pain of his wounds. 

Another poor fellow, an Irishman, 
who belonged to tbe frigate’s mizen* 
top, had got a cruel cut transversely 
down his cheek, which it bad fairly 
laid open. 

4 * Well, Callaghan.'’ said I, ” how 
do you get on? Ugly gash that- 
spoiled your beauty, my fine fellow. 
Hut never mind— Greenwich at the 
worst under your lee, you know.” 

He looked at me. with a face as 
pale as death, but with a comical ex- 
pression notwithstanding, and a 
bright twinkle of his eye— 

” Please you, sir, tobacco juice 
nips like fury.” 

4 * I don’t doubt it. But what have 
you to do with it at present ¥ Wait 
until your wound gets better. Sure- 
ly you have not a quid in yout cheek 
now V” 

He sucked in Ida sound cheek; 
but the exertion started the plaster- 
straps that had been applied across 
the wound in the other, and tbe 
blood again began to flow. 

" Blaxes!” said he, “ if that d— d 
quid won’t be the death of me 1” and 
thereupon he hooked it out of his 
potato-trap with his finger, and threw 
the cherished morsel with great vio- 
lence from him. 

Here our Scotch friend again broke 
in upon us— “ 1 say, you Clinker— you 
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master-at-arms — damn roe if I think 
it is a dream after all. I am now 
sure it was a bona fid* spree that 
we have had on shore to-day, and 
that my days are numbered from the 
thump I received from the graven 
image. Lord, that Saunders Skelp 
should have been left to dree such 
weird ! Hech, but the contusion was 
most awful sairl ” 

J pricked up my ears when, first 
of all in his ravings, I heard the poor 
fellow pronounce the words bona 
jidt , but followed up as this was by 
liis speaking of a contusion, a word 
utterly unknown amongst the crew 
on the berth deck, 1 became riveted 
to the spot, and most anxiously desi- 
rous to know something more of our 
marine. I had stepped a few paces 
towards the ladder, when my curio- 
sity again drew rue to the side of his 
hammock. 

“ I say, friend, wha may ye be r ” 
said the man— in common routine of 
the ship, I had never noticed his 
Scotch accent, more Scotch now, 
by the way, than it usually was — “ I 
say, friend, what for do you perse- 
vere in haunting me in thi* way r ” 

“ Why, my good man, I am only 
endeavouring to see you and the rest 
of the wounded properly cared for 
— believe me, I have no desire to 
bother you or any one else.’ 1 

“ It may be all vera true,*' said the 
man, turning himself, apparently with 
great pain, on his back ; " it may be 
vera true — but noo, sin I am per- 
suaded that I dona dream, let me 
gather the sma’ wits God has gi’en 
me, wed about me. Let me see- 
let me see— we all ken the service 
we were ordered on this blessed 
morning — nane better than Saunders 
Skelp— what am I dreaming o' ? Jack 
Lennox, I mean— gude hae a care 
o’ us, my barns* are strangely con- 
fused.*’ Then, after a pause, during 
which he appeared to be exerting 
himself to call in his scattered 
thoughts — Wecl a wed, ye aw ken 
wha focht, and wha sang sma, and 
mony a stalwart blow was struck— 
that I ken— and sickly as I was, it 
behoved me, the sou o* auld Pate 
Skelp of Lincomdodie, to do my 
devoir, as Sir Walter says, and to it I 
buckled; but I believe in second sicht 
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noo, for we drave aw obstruction 
before us like chaftj until we encoun- 
tered wi* that wee wudden goddity, 
when to stop our advance, I saw it 
as plain as pease, the creature 
whirled aif its perch and dew crack 
against the midriff’ of me, Saunders, 
like a staue frae a testudo — Hoot, 
no, of Jack Lennox, I mean.” 

u My good friend,” said I, “ you 
must be very ill — compose your- 
self;” then aside to one of the men, 
“ Are you sure Lenuox is not tipsy 
The poor fellow overheard me. 

"Tipsy! me foo!” and he lay 
back and drew a long breath like a 
porpoise. He immediately conti- 
nued— “ Ay, and 1 believe 1 am foo 
after all— but wha may je he that 
tauuts me thcreanent say unceremo- 
niously, and me mail* than half dead ' 
It was na //Mr siller that slokened 
me, Pee warrant, if foo I am— Foo ! — 
sin a’ manners have ve to taunt a 
puir cliei! like me with being foo — 
my ceitie, whisky rnauu hae been 
plentier than gentlemen among us 
the day, or foo I ne’er wad hae been 
— Foo ! ” 

I was now much iuterefted about 
the poor fellow, and as I incommo- 
ded the wounded man who lay in 
the cot next him to port, I mount 
round to the other side, ami again 
addressed our eccentric friend ; 
" Now, my good mau,” said I, “ I 
don’t want to teazo you, but as the 
doctor says he has great doubts of 
you, 1 again ask you if I can do any 
thing for you ; have you any bequest 
to leave ?” 

“ I say, freenV’ rapped out the poor 
fellow, " the doctor may go be 
damned,” — this was certainly very 
plain, if not very complimentary; — 
and it will not break my heart if 
ye're no‘ that far nhint him. But 
l shall live to dance at his dregy 
yet. What can he say to a man like 
me ? But you, sir, it was you that ac- 
cused me of getting drunk— and 
drunk I may be after all, for my head 
sooms most awfuV* 

The poor creature’s mind was now 
utterly a- wool-gathering, I saw. Pre- 
sently be called out, “ I say, my lad, 
what are you abusing that brute 
beast for ? Ilaud aff the dog, sir— 
that's the beast that wanted to worry 


Brains. 
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Mr Brail; but never mind, dinna 
massacre him, noo since you have 
ta'en him— never abuse a prisoner,” 

1 began to get tired of this, and was 
about moving from where I stood, 
and going on deck, whep, on turning 
round, I found the ladder had been 
unshipped on purpose to afford 
access to some locker behind it, and 
Sprawl and I, unless we had chosen 
to give additional trouble to poor 
devils who were most of them suffi- 
ciently f lone already, were obliged to 
remain a little longer where we were. 
Immediately after this Lennox again 
sung out, “ Neebour, cau you tell 
me whar about we are, eh ? ” — 
and before I could answer he conti- 
nued, “ Ilcch, man, lie’s hut a pair 
sliilpit cretur, that Biail lad." 1 was 
half inclined to be angry at this un- 
ceremonious opinion ot my personal 
qualifications, but to lie thus apostro- 
phized to my face, wasso very absurd, 
that I laughed in spite of myself. " A 
puir bit animal, sir," the man con- 
tinued' - u and tak my word for it, 
Saunders Skelp’s vvoid, that he must 
hate been ony tiling but gleg at the 
uptack. The chid, IVc watiant. was 
blow, slow at his lair— a Kiud of gird 
to'd as it were — and what the deevil 
thathaiMiiii-scuiniui Captain of ours, 
Sir Oliver, could see in the animal to 
take him to t-ea with him as lecle- 
nant, I'm sure 1 cauna tell. But 
then the Commodore is sirkan a 
through- i liter kind o’ chap hitnsel), 
that whan ane har> time to reflect 
on’t, there is nay miracle in his 
drawing to this camsteerie valiant, 
Ben jit* Brail, after all.” 

I could no longer contain, so smo- 
thering my laughter the best way I 
could, 1 left him, and made my visits 
to the other poor fellows ; when find- 
ing them ail as comfortable as in 
their melancholy predicament they 
could be, I desired that the ladder 
might be shipped again, mid wan iu 
the act of ascending when 1 heard 
our friend Skelp again maundering 
to himself. 

“ God, to have seen the bir with 
which the wee heathen god flew 
richt through the air, and" gied me 
aickan a devel in the wame. Hech, 
it is ominous— vary ominous, and I’ll 
die o't, I’ll die o't. It is tnaist awfu' 
het in this cursed hole ; oh for a 
green tree and a cool breeze ! 
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1 Tityro, tu pat alee recubans kuIi teg mine 

%i** ” 

A long pause. 

“ Lord, but it’s chokey !” 

I laughed outright, and so did 
Sprawl. Saunders noticed this, and 
in his delirium began to laugh too. 

“ What's that skirling like the cur- 
lew one moment, and grunting like 
a nine farrow pig the other ? I say, 
friend, what kittles ye sae ? Come 
here, my wee man, come here,*' and 
raising himself in his hammock he 
stared idly into my face, and then 
shook his head violently. u Heard 
ever any Christian the like o’ that ?” 
said the poor corporal; u hear till 
that,” and he again walloped his 
CMb<m from side to side; “ dinna ye 
hear boo my brain is dried up and 
knotted in my rrtt.iimn by this vile 
fever ? Safe us, it's aw into lumps like 
aitnrcal in brose, and noo the lumps 
have hardened intil a consistence 
like flint, — losh 1 how they rattle in 
my skull like chucky stanes in a 
wean's rash-basket ! " Another shake 
of hishead. “ Ecli, the very fire-sparks 
are fleeing from my ee. I wonder if 
they caw be hardened ideas ; at ony 
rate they have struck fire frae ilk 
itlier. Do ye ken 1 could write poetry 
the now — I’ll be up and overboard, 
if ye dinna baud me. I'll be up and 
overboard/' 

Discreet even in his madness, he 
had given warning aud time for the 
hint to be taken by his messmates, 
and he was now forcibly held down. 

As he lay back he continued to 
murmur, ** Oh, puir Saunders Skelp, 
puir Saunders Skelp, that ye should 
line gotten yer death-blow frae a 
bloody wee heathen god, and you the 
son of a niiniater’s man — a godly 
bairn of the Reformation l ” Then lift- 
ing his head, as if his own exclama- 
tion had startled him, “ Saunders 
Skelp — wha ca's on Saunders Skelp 
—there is nae Saunders Skelp here, 
I trow ? As for you, ye wee black- 
ened deevil,” (me, Benjie Brail, viz.) 
** Oh, mao, if I had gotten the edu- 
cating o' ye, my taws wad hae driven 
mair lair intil ye at thebut-end, than 
ten Southern maisters win appeal 
till the head.” 

Our attention was here diverted 

by the hail of the look-out on deck. 

“ Boat, ahoy ! ” A pause. “ Co- 
ming here ?” Still no answer. 

2 i 
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I scrambled up the ladder, by this “ Now, Captain/’ said our free- 
time replaced, accompanied by Mr and-easy friend—'* now, Captain, 
Sprawl, who, during my idle palaver will you hab de goodness to hoist 
with the Scotch corporal, had made in my dory ?” 
an overhaul of all the poor fellows, “ And for what should I do that 
and seen every one’s wants attended same *r” said I, a little taken aback 
to. When we came on deck, we by the fellow's cool impudence, 
found a cluster of people at the after- “ Little reason why I should not 
most part of the felucca. The mo- knock you overboard, my darling, 
ment we advanced, little Binnacle after the transactions of this morn- 
said, " Some owe has twice hailed ing.” 

us from the water astern, sir, but we “ Transaction, Captain ; O, massa, 
can nifike nothing of it. We hear I don’t know him ; but dis I knows, 
the 1 oice, but we cannot see the man if you got your head broke dis day, 
who shouts, sir/’ you desarve it — ah, very mosh.” 

Both Davie Doublepipe and my- A momentary feeling of irritation 
self strained our eyes to catch the shot across me, but the absurdity of 
object ; for although it was a bright the whole affair instantly quelled it, 
moonlight overhead, yet astern of and, in spite, of myself, I could not 
us the thick mist that had rolled help laughing, 
down the river, and still hovered iu “ Well, well, Clinker, take care of 
that direction, concealed every thing this man, and the woman who is with 
under its watery veil. him, will ye: and tell Jerry to get 

Presently we heard the splash of supper in the cabin.” 
a paddle, and a voice shouted out, The lieutenant and l resumed 
ic Oh, dis current, dis current ! 1 our walk on the confined deck of the 
never sail be able for stem him. little vessel foi a quarter of an hour. 
Send a boat to pick me up; do— when the steward came tome and 
send a boat, massa,” announced that supper was ready. 

This was one thing 1 begged to We went below, where our comforts 
decline doing. in a small way had been excellently 

“ My man, whoever you may lie, welt attended to; the lamp was 
you must shove ahead, ami get along- burning cheerily, the small table was 
side youvseli, for no boat shall be covered with an immaculate table- 
sent to you until we make you out.” cloth, allhough none of ihe finest, 

Here we could hear the creature, and two tvelUfilled decanters of Te- 
wlmtever it was, pufl and blow, and neriffe sparkled on the table, while 
the splashing ot the paddle became a beautiful juuh of cold salt beef, 
louder, while e\erv now and then it and a dish of taties in their skins, 
gave a thump with its open palm on with the steam smoking up through 
the side of the canoe, or whatever it the cracks in them, and » large case- 
lmght be it was in. At length a bottle of capital old Jamaica, gave 
Rmall dory, as it is called in the West assurance of a small streak of cbm- 
lmiies, a tiny sort of canoe, shot out 
of the fog, with a dark figure pad- 
dling with all his might in the stern, 
while a slighter one - was fitting in 
the bow. He was soon along (Tide, 
and who should scramble on board 
but our friend the Resetter. lie took 
no notice of any of us, but, turning 
round, stooped down over the aide, 
and said something in an African 
dialect, that 1 could not understand, 
to the figure in the boat, who imme- 
diately handed up what appeared to 
me to be a log of wood, which he put 
. away carefully beside the long- gun. 

He then called out again to the party 
remaining in the canoe to come on 
deck, when a handsome young jSboe 
woman stepped on board. 


iort after the disasters and fatigues 
of the day. 

Speaking of potatoes, stop till I 
immortalize my old mother’s receipt. 
“ To dress a potato — j ra*h it well, 
but no craping ; at the thickest end 
cut off a piece” — (l beg the dear old 
woman’s pardon — pace ) — M cut off a 
piece the size of a sixpence. This is 
the safety-valve through which the 
steam escapes, and all rents in the 
skin are thereby prevented, just as 
the aforesaid valve prevents a rup- 
ture in the steam-boiler; and if you 
do this carefully, oh for the meali- 
ness (ma/imss) thereof 1 ” 

I had asked old Pumpbolt the mas- 
ter, little Binnacle my only mid, the 
youngster who had behaved sogaUant* 
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J y at the start, to sup with we, along 
with Dick Marline, one of the master's 
mates of old Gazelle, and young De 
Walden, another reefer of the dear 
old barky* a most beautiful boy; he 
teas sixteen, tall and handsomely, 
although slightly, framed. So far as 
I can judge, the youngster might 
have stood five feet ten. He might 
have been more. He had his shoes 
on, but no stockings — very wide 
trowaer* — no waistcoat nor jacket, 
but a broad white-and-blue striped 
shirt, folded very far back at the 
throat, and no neckcloth. He wore, 
an enormously broad-brimmed straw 
hat, with a black ribbon round it, in 
rather a natty bow on the left side, 
while his loins Avere still girt ivitli his 
by no means maiden sword. As 1 
was diving into the cabin through 
the small companion, he came up "to 
me--** Do you know, sir, that I can- 
not sup with you to-night Y l hope 
you will excuse me.” 

“ Indeed, Master l>e Walden,” said 
1, “ t cannot; you must come; l 
am sure a glass of wine will do you 
good.” 

*' 1 know, sir, I know, and am \erv 
much oblig'd to you ; but- -bill f 
lone no < lothc-s si). I wet toy jacket 
this imunim. 1 in weiirlmc the Ktieam- 
uufhoi. and the only oilier one i- so 
covered with mud, that really 1 tun 
unable devoutly to appear in it.” 

“ Poo, inner mind, boy; come 
down in any way you choose/’ 

We adjournedto the cabin. My bro- 
ther lieutenant, as pleasant a fellow 
as ever stepping notwithstanding his 
peculiarities, and old Pumpboli and 
myself, sat down at one side of the 
small table, having: fir.-t delibeiately 
taken our coats off. W e were con- 
fronted by little Binnacle, and the 
other midshipmen, who came down 
immediately after. Young De \\ uiden 
sat iu his tiimr>ejs and shirt, a\ ith 
his black silk handkerchief tied only 
once round his neck, and a red silk 
handkerchief round his waist. The 
dress sot off the handsome young 
fellow’s figure to great advantage, 
the fineness of his waist giving a 
beautiful relief to the spread of his 
shoulders, while his beautifully 
moulded neck, white as the driven 
snow, contrasted strikingly with lits 
fine but sun-burnt countenance. 
His hair curled in short black ring- 
lets far back on his large marble 


forehead, <f smooth as monumental 
alabaster.” That is a fine turned 
sentence now, but I am quite cer- 
tain that all this portended early bald- 
ness 

The salt junk was placed on the ta- 
ble, and we all began our operations 
with great zeal ; the biscuit vanished 
in great quantities, — the boys were 
happy as princes, the smallest, my 
own tough bargain, little Binnacle, 
becoming talkative, when who should 
walk into the cabin but Sergeant 
Quaeco himself Y He had diversified 
his loveliness after a most remark- 
able, manner ; first, be was naked as 
the day his mother bore him, all to 
his waistcloth of red serge. He had 
sandals of coarse iiutumied leather 
on Ms feet, a cross belt of black 
leather slung over his right shoulder, 
which supported a bayonet without 
a sheath, and into which the rust had 
eaten, the whole affair being regu- 
larly honey- combed, while his broad 
chest and brawny arms were tatooed 
with gunpowder or indigo, into the 
most fantastic shapes that one could 
dream of. On his head he wore an 
old military tduicko, the brass orna- 
ments ciuelly tarnished, and be ear- 
th'd along wand of a wild cane in 
bis hand, of the thickness of my 
thumb, and about ten feet high, the 
top of which kept rasp, tapping 
against the roof of the low cabin as 
he spoke. 

“ liilio, .steward, what do you 
mean by tins, that you let these 
savages turn us out of house and 
home in this manner.” — Then ad- 
dressing the hit*! taper— ' “ my turn 
fellow, you are a little off your crui- 
fdmr ground, so be after making your- 
► elf scarce — Bolt —vanish— get on 
deck with you, or l shall lie after 
swearing a v cry ugly oath.” 

“ Massa, lruuuHt/’ quoth the man; 
*' easy for j ou chuck me oberhoard — 
nobody ran snv you shan’t,— but only 
listen, leetle bit, and 1 know you 
yourself shall say my hnrgument 
good for someting.” 

There was a pause, during which 
be civilly waited for me to speak, 
when finding I had 110 inclination to 
do so, lie continued — 

All I know, and I older man den 
you, masna, people never should 
trike when detw blood is up (unless 
in de case of fight for Kin Shorge). 
All alway wait, 1 masse, until you see 
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to be happy in Heaven,” And he 
smiled in great bitterness of spirit. 

1 was much struck with all this. 


» 

was rebuked before the poor 
black savage, and I suppose he saw 
it in my face, for all at once he ga- 
thered courage, and approached 
close to me, and placing li is large 
black paw — I noticed the palm was a 
dingy white — on my arm between 
the elbow and wrist, he looked up 
into my face,— 

“ Massa, you have not got one 
wife '?'* 

?fo, I have not,** 

“ Bur, massa, you can fancy your- 
self to hah one wife.” 

1 nodded. 

44 Well den, 1 go on. Suppose you 
hah one corn for table house, plenty 
pig del e. yam grow all round, orange 
tree blossom clo«e to, plantain throw 
him cool shadow over all, bending 
heavily in de breeze, over de home, 
will de fruit ready for drop into your 
mout, when you look up fit him ; de 
leetlc guinea pig squeak here and 
snort dere ; we hah pineapple and 
star- apple — oh, wery sweet — de great 
corn (inaiM* deni (* f dl him) grow all 
round dc hou-e, pease cover him 
like one line, and your servants a»e 
woiking and singing, and de comfort- 
able Minhhme is drying everyth)?, 
and closing all de beautiful Downs 
iuhini sleep* heat, and you arc sitting 
in your chair, wid some small drop 
of grog alter you hab eat good dinnei 
of goal, and maybe one broiled lis, 
arid just when jou take v our pipe, 
light him, and put him into your 
mout — crack — one musket shot sing 
over your head- you jump --(who 
would not jomp V — Debit himself 
would jompj-and before you can 
tiuk — flash — one sailor make blow 
at your head wid him gVass-c lesir eut- 
lass. And ah, rnaxsu, suppose de 
worstest come, and dese strautrers set 
fire to your quiet hut, aftti heating 
and bruising you, and de flames begin 
to crackle and loss over de wery apart- 
ment where you know your wife is. 
and are consuming all your goods at 
de same time ; and deui bla< k peo- 
ple were my goods, for if you had left 
we to oursef dis morning, 1 should 
have got two hundred doubloon, and 
five bundled piece of check clot, 
from de .Spanish Captain, for do.se 
one hundred and fifty slave, *\ ho to 
prevent dem from being miserable 
a* you call in Havanna, you hah sent 


and looked steadfastly at the poor 
creature, who was standing right op- 
posite rne with his arms folded in all 
the dignity of a brave man, who con- 
siders his fate sealed. There was a 
long pause. When he next spoke, it 
was in a low melancholy tone. 

“ J)e morning sun when him first 
sparkle on de" water drop dat hang 
like diamond on de fresh green leal, 
shine on me dis wery morning, one 
Tish and happy man — one lee tie 
chief— master of all dem ting 1 speak 
about. White man-of-war" peoples 
come. Sim set in de west — led 
turn de sickly fog, leaving every vve- 
gitable yellow and dry ami dusty — 
who him shine on now — on me, 
Quacco, once more — aye, but Qaar- 
cu vvidout house, or home, or tiieiid, 
or ijoodsi more as he hab on him 
back — on Quacco standing up in him 
skin, desolate as one big large b:i- 
boou »le day him new catch.” Here 
the pool fellow could no longer con- 
trol his feelings, but wept bitterl) — 
after a burst ot i»rief, be continued, 
with a voice almost inarticulate finru 
intense emotion — <k If all dis w.i* 
pass wid you, Captain, in one lettlo 
hot day, in one small twelve hour ! " 
But his manhood ouce more rallhd 
in his bosom, and iiinkiug a step to- 
wards ine with all the native inde- 
pendence of a noble sat age, he said, 
laying one of his hands on his heat f, 
44 Yes, nuixsa, I ask you, had all dis 
happi n to von, let alone one pour 
black debil like mysef, white mau as 
you is — King's oflicer as you is — 
ChrUtiau person on de back ot bote 
— can you put your hand where mine 
is now, and say, dat your spit it 
would riot have been much move — 
dat it would not have been a hitter, 
bitter ting to look hack to what you 
was when dat sun rose, uud den to 
consider what his hist light glanced 
our'** He now slowly drew his 
bayonet — I started at the motion, 
and Sprawl half rose from his chair, 
and seized the carving knite ihut lay 
on the table. 

The man did not move a muscle, 
but continued looking steadfastly in 
my face, while he placed the handle 
or pipe of the naked weapon in my 
right hand. 

“ Massa,** at length he said, coolly 
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and deliberately, “ I am helpless and 
unarmed, and a poor drunken rascal 
beside, and in your power — one mo- 
ment and you can make cut my troat 
— if I have ill used you dis day, I 
l»au* told you of de provocation — 
you best know what you would have 
done in my place. Hut, manna, bote 
for we blood is red, and you should 
ndfc forget dis ting, dat one time dis 
forenoon it might l»ab been for you 
place to hax Serjeant Quarco to save 
you from dem brute beast on sore.” 

I was taken regularly aback. 

“ But what brought you here, my 
good rnan Y ” said I. 

“ i)e fear of death,” he promptly 
replied. “ It has enter de, foolis 
head of de blacks dal l was de cause 
ot de attack — dat 1 was in league wid 
you, being, as you see, one Kindis 
gentleman like yoursefs.** (1 bad 
great difficulty in maintaining my 
gravity at all this.) “ So my wile 
dere creep to where 1 hide v\ hen de 
evening come, and -say’’ — here he 
took hold of Sprawl’s hand in both of 
his, and looked up tezuieily into Ids 
face— (anyone ha\ ing our fiieml Lis- 
ton's countenance, when the Beauty 
is shamming Bashful, painted on the 
retina of his ndnd'seye,hasHtole! able 
idea of our superior officer. Oh lor 
an hour of Wilkie to have, caught the 
two eheiubs as a group ! ) — <k ‘ Quac- 
eo’~ him say ' lloht*/ doodh (too.' *' 

*• Say what Y" quoth Sprawl, like to 
choke with suppressed laughter — 
“ Sav what l r" 

The poor fellow regarded the 
lieutenant for some time with tho 
greatest surprise, mui muring aside, 
“ What can do good gentleman see 
to amuse him so inosli Y” then aloud, 
“ Him say in de Ebon tongue, * you 
old willaiu, your troat 1# to be slice 
dis wery night.’ — * De dehil,' say l, 
‘ Joornm junker pop? say l; dat is, 
it shan’t if I can help it. So 1 bolt — 
iun away— launch dory — and here 
1 is, Serjeant Quarco, ready once 
more to serve his Majesty Kin Shorge 
— God save de Kin!” 

Here old Bloody Politeful fairly 
exploded into the most uproarious 
mirth. The negro looked at him in 
great amazement for some time, un- 
til at length the infection caught me, 
when blowing all my manners to the. 
winds, off 1 went at score after our 
friend. The peculiarities of Davie 


Doublepipe’s voice were more con- 
spicuous in his joyous moments, if 
that were possible, than when be 
spoke calmly, and as he shouted out, 
“ I say, Benjie, Jooram junto t pop” 
in one tune, and “ Why, Brail, Hohy 
doodle dim in the oilier, the alter- 
nations were so startling to poor 
Quacco’s ear, that he looked at the 
lieutenant and then at me fust of all 
in great alarm, and with his eye on 
the door, as if to ascertain that there 
was no impediment to a rapid re- 
treat. At last he seemed to compre- 
hend the mystery, and caught the 
contagion of our mirth also, shouting 
as loud a*, either ot un — W hat dem 
white gentlemen can see to laugh at 
— what funny ting it can be v ha v ha, 
ha- dat big one sp**ak wery comical; 
one time squeak squeak like one 
leet!eguiuea-pig,deu giunt grunt like 
de big boar; he must surely be two 
mans tie up in one skin — ha, ha, ha I” 
The negro instantly saw the advan- 
tage he had gained over us- in being 
the cause of so unit h merriment, aud 
he appealed detei mined not to lose 
it. % ‘ So \ou slice, massa Captain — 
jou really mosh not be asamo, after 
all, to be sliivcl to me and my \ife 
— uho is heie cowering behind de 
door, and l bring him U at \ou may 
see him take care of, for de men dere 
for w uni don’t behave well — no.” 

“ Why, Mr Seijeaut,” said Spiawl 
— 4 * shew the Indy in, and no more 
about it.” The man said something 
in Eboe, and forthwith in stepped 
one of the most startling apparitions 
that eier 1 witnessed. Tt was a tall, 
exquisitely formed young Eboe wo- 
man — fair enough to have passed lor 
a mulatto. She wore neatly worked 
grass buskins, that fitted round the 
ankle, as dose as a laced boot made 
by Gundry. Her only diess was 
composed of a long web of sortie sort 
of native cloth, about a foot wide, 
and composed of red, blue, and yel- 
low stripes alternately. Three or four 
turns ot it were wrapped round her 
loins, and then an end hung down 
before, with a deep fringe of the 
blended colours of the stripes, while 
the other end was carried up from 
the right hip, across her back, and 
brought over the left shoulder, and 
was again festooned, by being twined 
two or three turns round the left 
arm, which, when she entered, was 
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folded across her bosom. Her skin 
was thickly tatooed at the waist-, but 
her beautiful bosom was untouch- 
ed, all to a dark peak, that project- 
ed upwards, giving the tatooiug 
the appearance of a dark-coloured 
Stomacher. Her cheeks and fore- 
head were also thickly marked, but 
without impairing the beauty of the 
expression of her bland, although 
African features — such an eye, and 
such teeth l She wore large gold ear- 
rings, and anklets, and at inlets of 
solid silver. Her head was bound 
round with a large green or blue cot- 
ton shawl ; and there she stood, look- 
ing at us with the greatest compo- 
sure, totally unconscious of the un- 
usualness of her costume, or the 
scantiness thereof. 

“ Well, my good man, take a glass 
of grog, will ye Y and here, give your 
wife a i.'la*s of wine, and then fro and 
betake yourselves to rest, in the 
quietest corner you can find — Here, 
steward, see that Serjeant Qua ecu 
and his wife are cared for — a corner 
forward of some kind or another until 
morning.” 

° N ever say such a ting, massa— -do 
men were unpleasant company — 
can't go to dem — so I brincr my vifa 
to sleep wid you.” 

M Mighty obliged, master Serjeant 
— but would rather be excused, if it 
be the same thing to you.” 

Ho, ho, ho,” laughed the savage 
— “I mean, tr«assa,dat you would per- 
mit we to sleep at foot of d« ladder 
dere, and not be obliged to go among 
de rude people*, in do odor part of 
de sip.” 

** Well, well, do ns you please ; but 
let me go ami secure a couple of 
hours’ sleep, before the tide turns. 
Trill ye ? ” 

* Certainly, jnassa— would like to 


drink your health, though, massa— 
beetle more grog, please, massa.” 

“ Not another drop, sir. — Hero, 
steward, see Seijeant Quacco and 
his wife Bafely bestowed under the 
ladder there, and then fasten the 
door.” 

Here Quaeco once more stuck hie 
round head in at the door. “ Massa, 
1 beg one fowl to kill before de Fe- 
tish.” 

“ Get along with you, sir— away.” 

My black visitors finally disap- 
peared, and 1 turned round to look 
at my guests. The lieutenant had 
fallen back, with his head resting 
agaiust the small side-beith, sound 
asleep, with a piece of beef on his 
fork, the latter firmly clutched in his 
bauds; old Pumpbolt had slid off his 
chair, and was fast enough on the 
bare deck with his unquenched pipe 
sticking in his mouth ; while the poor 
little reefers had fallen forward with 
their heads mi the table, Dick Mar- 
line having actually dropped with 
his nose into his plate amongst the 
beef and potatoes, and all throe sno- 
ring most melodiously. We were in 
truth completely done up; bo, having 
stretched my guests on the lockers 
and iu the berths, bestowing them as 
w ell as my slender means permitted, 
I adjourned to the. deck once more, to 
*ee that the look-outs were all bright. 

1 then returned to the cabin, and 
having desired my steward, w ho was 
comparatively fresh, to call toe when 
the tide turned, 1 offered up my 
short, but heart-warm prayer of 
thanksgiving, to the God of my fa- 
ther*, tor hi« great mercy vouchsafed 
to me during the past day, and im- 
ploring his gracious protection du- 
ring the coming night, I lay down in 
my berth, where iu a miuute I was 
as sound asleep as the others. 
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A TALE 01' THE RHINE. 


Si*. IU’P£rt tb« Fearlew, a gallant young 
knight, 

Wm equally ready to tipple or fight, 
Crack a crown, or a bottle, 

Cut atirloiu, or throttle ; 

In brief, or as Hume says, “ to sum up 
the tot tie,* 

Unstain'il l>y dishonour, unsullied by fear, 
All his neighbour* pronounced him a 
preux chevalier. 

Despite thes* perfections, corporeal nwl 
mental, 

lie had one slight defect, viz. a rather 
lean rental ; 

Besides, as ’tin own’d there are spot*, in 
the sun, 

So it must hr con fast that Sir Rupert had 
one ; 

Bring rather unthinking, 

He’d scarce sleep a wink in 
Anight, hut addict himself sadly to 
drinking. 

And what moralists say 
Is as naughty — to play, 

To Jiomtjc el .Voir, Hazard, Short Whist, 
Jlcurtv , 

Till these, and a few less defensible, fancies 
Brought the Knight to the end of his 
slender finances, 

When at length through his buo. 
zing. 

And tenants refusing 
Their rents, swearing, ** times were jn> 
bad they were losing,” 

Ilis steward said, ** O, sir. 

It’s some time ago, sir, 

Since ought through my hands reach'd 
the buker or grocer. 

And the tradesmen in general are grown 

great complainers. * ‘ 

Sir Rupert the brave thus address’d His 
retainers : 

'* My friends, since the stock 
Of my father’s old hock 
Is out, with the Kurch wasser, Bar sac, 
Moselle, 

And we’re fairly reduced to the pump 
and the well, 

I presume to suggest, 

We shall all find it best 
For each to shake hands with his friends 
ere he goes, 

Mount his horse, if he lute one, and fol- 
low his note ; 

As to me, f spine, 

Left stmt money or wine, 


My beat way is to throw myself into the 

Rhine, 

Where pitying trailers may sigh, as they 
cross over, 

* Though he lived a rout, yet he died a 
philosopher.’ ” 

The Knight, having bow’d out his friends 
thus politely. 

Got into his skiff, the full moon shining 
brightly. 

By the light of whose beam, 

He soon spied on the stream 
A dame, whose complexion was fair as 
new cream ; 

Pretty pink silken hose 
Cover’d ankles and toes, 

In other respects she was scanty of clothes; 
Tor, so says tradition, both written and 
oral, 

Her one garment was loop’d up with 
bunches of coral. 

Pull. sweetly she sang to a sparkling 
guitar, 

With silver cords stretch’d over Derby- 
shire spar, 

And she smiled on the Knight, 
Who, amazed at the sight. 

Soon found his astonishment merged in 
delight ; 

But the stream by degrees 
Now rose up to her knees. 

Till at length it invaded her very chemise, 
While the heavenly strain, an the wave 
seem’d to swallow her, 

And slowly she sank, sounded fainter and 
hollower ; 

Jumping up in his boat, 

And discarding hi* coat, 

“ Hero goes,” cried Sir Rupert, “ by 
jingo I’ll follow her!” 

Then into the water he plunged with a 
souse 

That was heard distinctly by those 
iu the house, " 

Down, down, forty fathom and more 
from the brink, 

Sir Rupert the Fearless continues to sink. 
And, as downward be goes, 

Still the cold water flows 
Through his ear*, and hSs eyas, and hin 
mouth, and his nose. 

Till tha rum and the brandy he’d swal- 
low’d since lunch 

Wanted nothing but lemon to dll kirn 

with punch } 
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Some minutes elapsed since he enter'd the 
flood* 

Ere liU heels touch'd the bottom* and 
stuck in the mud* 

But oh ! what a sight 
Met the eyes of the knight* 

When he stood in the depth of the stream 
bolt upright/ 

A grand stalactite bn)!* 

Like the cave of l’iugal, 

Bose aboM* and about him ; great fishes 
und small 

Came thronging around hi in, regardless 
of danger* 

And seemed all agog for a peep at the 
stranger. 

Their figures and forms to describe, lan- 
guage fails — 

They’d such very odd heads, and exceed- 
ing odd tail* , 

Of their genus or species a sample to 
gain, 

You would ransack all Hungerford 
market in vain ; 

E’en the famed Mr Myers 
Would scarcely find bu\t*rs* 
Though hundreds of passengers doubt- 
less would stop 

To stare, were such monsters expos’d in 
his shop. 

But little reck’d Rupert these queer- 
looking brutes. 

Or the ei'ts and the newts 
That crawled up hi» boots, 

For a sight beyond any of which I’ve 
made mention, 

In u moment completely absoib’d his 
attention 

A huge crystal batli, which, with water, 
tar clearer 

Than George Robing filters, or Thorpe’s 
(which are dearer ) t 
Fla vc ever distill’d, 

To the summit was fdl’d, 

Lay stretch’d out before him, and every 
nerve thrill'd 

As scores of young women 
Were diving and swimming, 

Till the xision a perfect quandary put 
him in ; 

All slightly accoutred in gauzes and 
lawns, 

They came floating about him like so 
many prawns. 

Sir Rupert, who (barring the few pecca- 
dilloes 

Alluded to, ere be leapt into the billows) 
Possess'd irreproachable morals, began 
To /eel rather queer, as a modest young 
mftff; 

When forth stepp'd a dame, whom he 
recognised soon, 


As the one he had seen by the light of 
the moon, 

Aud lisp’d, while a soft smile attended 
each sentence 

“ Sir Rupert, I'm happy to make yonr 
acquaintance ; 

My name is Lurline, 

And the ladies you've seen, 

A ll dome the honour to call me t heir Queen ; 

I’m delighted to , see you, sir, down in 
the Rhine here. 

And hope you can make it convenient to 
dine hero.” 

i'he Knight blush’d, and bow'd, 

As he ogled the crowd 

Of subaqueous beauties, theu answer’d 
aloud ; 

4 * Ma'am, you do me much honour, — I 
cannot express 

The delight I shall feel — if you'll pardon 
my dress — 

May I venture to wav, when a gentleman 
jumps 

In the river at midnight for want of * the 
tlumps,* 

lie rarely puts.ofi his knee-breeches and 
pumps ; 

If 1 could but have guess'd — what 1 aim- 
►ibiv feel — 

Your politeness — I’d not have come iti 
dishabille. 

But "have put on my silk tights in lieu of 
my b feel 

Quoth the lady,*’ Dear sir. no apologies, 
pray, 

Von will take oar 'pot-luck' in the fa- 
mily way ; 

We ran give you a dish 

Of .some decent ish fish, 

And our water's thought fairish ; but 
here ill the Rhine, 

I oau't say we pique ourselves much on 
our wine.** 

The Knight made a how more profound 
than before. 

When a Dory- faced page oped the dining- 
room door, 

And said, bending his knee, 

* 1 i JMndanu\ on a send ! " 

Rupert tender'd his arm, led Lurline to 
her place. 

Aud a fat little Me r- mao stood up and 
»u:d grace. 

What boots It to tell of the viands, or 
how she 

Apologiz’d much for their plain watcr- 
fiouchy, & 

Want of H.ervey’s, and Cross’s, 

And Burgess's sauces ? 

Or how Rupert, on his side, protested, 

by Jove, be 

Liked his fish best cook’d plain, without 
soy or anchovy. 
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Suffice it, tbe meal Then, Lcrd once again 

Boasted trout, perch, and eel. Of my spacious domain, 


Besides Home remarkably fine salmon peel* 
The Knight, sooth to say, thought much 
less of the fishes 

Than of what they were serv’d on, the 
massive gold dishes ; 

While his eye, as it glanc'd now and 
then on the girls, 

Was caught by their persons much less 
than their pearls, 

And a thought came across him and 
caus’d him to muse, 

* k If 1 could but get hold 
Of aome of that gold, 

I might manage to pay off my rtvscallv 
.lews!” 

• When dinner was done, at a sign to the 
lasses, 

The table was clear’d, and they put on 
fresh glasses ; 

Then the lady add rest 
Her redoubtable guest, 

Much as Dido, of old, did the pious 
Eneas, 

u Dear sir, what induced you to come 
down and see us?” 

Rupert gave her a glance most bewitch- 
ingly tender, 

3, oil’d back in his chair, put his toes on 
the fender, 

And told her outnght 
3fow that he, » young Knight, 

I lad never been lust at a feast or u fight ; 
But that keepiug good cheer 
Every day iu the yeau 
And drinking neut wines all the same as 
small heel, 

Hud exhausted his rent, 

And, hU money all spent, 

How he borrow’d large sums at two 
hundred per rent , 

How they follow’d— and then. 
The once ci vilest of men, 

Messrs Howard and Gibbs, made him 
bitterly rue it he 

Had ever raised money by way of annuity ; 
And, his mortgages being about to fore- 
close. 

How be jump’d in tbe river to finish his 
woes ! 

/ Lurline was affected, and own’d, with a 
tear. 

That a story so mournful had ne’er met 
her ear ; 

Rupert, hewing her sigh, 

- Look’d uncommonly sly, 

And said, with some emphasis, ** Ah, 
miss ! had I 

A few pounds of those metals 
Tou waste here on kettles* 


A free count of the empire once more I 
might reign, 

With Lurline at my side, 

My adorable bride, 

(For the parson should come, and the 
knot should be tied ;) 

No couple so happy on earth should be 
seen 

As Sir Rupert tbe brave and bis charming 
Lurline ; 

Not that money’s my object — No, curse 
it, 1 scorn it — 

And us for my rank— but that you'd so 
adorn it — 

3’d Hbundon it all 
To remain your true thrall, 

And, instead of * the Great,' be call’d 
* Rupert the Small , ’ 

To gain but your smiles, were I Sarda- 

tlUpttlUa, 

J’d descend from my throne, and be boots 
at an alehouse.” * 

Lurline hung her head, 

Turn’d pale, and then red, 

Growing faint at this sudden proposal to 
wed, 

As though his abruptness, in “ popping 
the* question” 

So soon after dinner, disturb’d her 
digestion. 

Then, averting her eye, 

With a lover. like sigh, 

“ You are welcome,” she murmur’d, in 
tones most bewitching. 

To every utensil I have iu my kitchen [ ” 
Upstarted the Knight, 

Half m.ui with delight, 

Round her finefy-forin’d waist 
He immediately placed 

One arm, which the lady most closely 
embraced, 

Of her lily-white fingers tbe other made 
rapture. 

And he press’d his adored to his bosom 
with rapture. 

il And, oh ! ” lie exclaimed, “ let them 
go catch my skiff, I 

*J1 he home hi u twinkling, and back iu a 

jiffy, 

Nor one moment procrastinate longer 
my journey 

Than to put up the banns, and kick out 
the attorney.” 

One kiss to her lip, and 'one squeeze to 
her hand, 

And $ir Rupert already was half way to 
land, 

For a sour-visaged Triton, 

With features would frighten 


* “ Sardauapalua" and u Boots,” the Zmth and Nadk' m o( human society. 
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Old Nick* caught him up In one hand, 
though no light one, 

Sprang up through the waves, popp’d 
him into his funny, 

Which some others already had half tilled 
with money; 

In fact, 'twos so heavily laden with ore 
And pearls, 'fwas a merry he got it to 
shore ; 

But Sir Rupert was strong, 

And, while pulling along. 

Still he heard, faintly sounding, the 
water- u) mpbs’ song. 

uv <*’ Tifjfc NAIADS. 

u Away, away ! to the mountain's brow, 
M here the cattle is darkly frowning ; 
And the vassals all in a goodly row, 
cep for their lord a- drowning ! 
Away ! away ! to the ntewurd’a room, 
Whew law with its w ig and robe is ; 
Throw us out John l).*e, and Jtieh- 
ard litn\ 

And swmh we’ll tirUctheirinhics*" 

1 he unearthly voices scarce had rcasM 
their jelling, 

When Rupert reach'd his old baronial 
dwelling 
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Nay, to strengthen him more in his new 
mode of life. 

He boldly determines to take him a wife* 

Now, many would think that the Knight, 
from a nice sense 

Of honour, should put LurHne’a name in 
the license. 

And that, for a man of his breeding and 
quality, 

lo break faith and troth. 
Confirm'd by an oath, 

Is not quite consistent with rigid morality ; 

But whether the nymph was forgot, or 
he thought her 

From her essence scarce wife, but at best 
wife-nnd- water, 

And dee lined at. titiMiifed 
A bride so diluted — 

B*» thi-. as it mny. 

He, I’m sorry to say, 

.*11 things consider'd, I own ’two*. a 
rum tlm»g iy 

.Made proposals in form to Mi-* Vm Von 
— something, 

(Hit mime hu«, escaped «n.) sole heiress, 
and niece 

lo n highly nspe* table Justice of Peace.. 


What rejoicing was there \ 

How the vassals did stare ! 
r be old housekeeper put a clean shirt 
down to air, 

Tor she saw by her lamp 

I hat her master's was damp, 

And vhe feared he'd catch cold, and lum- 
bago, and cramp ; 

Bnt, morning what she did, 

■1 ^ Kuight never heeded 
'' ** IM'kei *>r trowsers, n»>r thought m 

)»pkPMlg v 

S’.nci* their pockets had got such a deli, 
cate linmg. 

But oh 1 what di*mav 

i' 111 ’* 1 Bw tub,. t ,i f'tl 
V hen they found he’d the ,- a *b, rtnJ in . 
tended to pay ! 

Away went “ cognovits," *> Wlu <• 
“ bonds,” and “ escheats,” 

Rupert cleared off all score*, and „„ >k 
proper receipts. 

Now no more he sends out 

For pot* of brown stout, 

Or wtnapx, but resolves to do henceforth 
without, 

. Abjure from thi* hour ell em „„rl 
ebriety, 

Enrol blmwlf one of n TwipWe So. 
eiety, 

All riot e*efe*w, 

B«gin IJfcautw, 

And XMWpouaMm and hassock the family 


“ i hriee happy’s the wooing 
Thais not long a-doing I" 

So much limb: is saved in the billing arid 
moing— *. 

The ring is now bought, the white fa- 
vours, and doves 

And all the et r U.ra which crown pcoplo'- 
Jove*. ; 

A bitde-cako oom« home 

from the baker, 

And lastly appear*, from the German 
l ong At re, 

That shaft which the sharpest in all < «- 
pul’s quiver is, 

A new pi urn -colour'd conch, ami rich 
pompadour iiveiies. 

’Twae a comely sight 
To heboid the Knight, 

With bln beautiful bride, dress’d all in 
white. 

And the bride-maids fair will) their lonir 
lare veils, 

M they nil walk’d up to the altar rails, 

^hile nice, lillle boys, the incense dis- 
pensers, 

March’d in front with white surplices 
hands, and gilt censers. # 


\V,th « gracious air, and » smiling look. 
Mess Jobu had opened his awful hook. 
And had niAd so far u% to ask if to wed 
lie meant ? 


“ uw er i “- 

Wh rfwrtTi f** *° tun ’ w * fc * cmu « 
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Then came a sound of a mighty rain 

Dashing against each storied pane, 

The wind blew loud, 

And a coal-black cloud 

O'ershadow’d the church, and the party, 
and crowd ; 

llow it could happen they could not 
divine, 

The morning hod been so remarluibly fine ! 

Still the darkness Increased, till it reach'd 
such a pass 

That the sextoness hasten’d to turn on 
the gas ; 

But harder it pour’d. 

And the thunder roar'd 

As If heaven and earth were coming 
together ; 

None ever heel witness’d such terrible 
went In r. 

Now louder it crash’d. 

And the lightning flash'd, 

Kx citing the fears 
Of the sweet little dears 

It. the veils, us it denred ou the brnsi 
chandeliers ; 

The parson ran off, though a stout-heart- 
ed Saxon, 

When lie fouml that a flash had set fire 
*o bis raxon. 

Though all the rest trembled, os might 
lie expected, 

SirRuperr vrtte perfectly cool and collected, 
And endeavoured to cheer 
His biide. iu her ear 

Whlsp'ring tenderly, l * IVay don't lie 
frighten’d, my dear ; 

Should it even set fire to the castle, and 
burn it, you’re 

Auiply ensured, both for buildings and 
furniture. *’ 

But now, from without, 

A trustworthy xcout 
Hush’d hurriedly in. 

Wet through to the skin, 

Informing his master ° the river was 

rising, 

And flooding the grounds in a way quite 
surprising.” 

He'd no time to say more. 

For already the roar 

Of the waters was heard as they reach’d 
the church door, 

WhUe, high on the first wave that roll'd 
iu, was seen, 

Hiding proudly, the form of the angry 
Ixurllne j 

And all might observe, by her glance 
fierce and stormy. 

She was stung by the sprat# in jurid forma. 

What she said to the Knight, what she 
Mid to the bride. 

What oho said to the iadiw who stood by 
her side, 


What she said to the nice little hoys In 
white dotbes, 

Oh, nobody mentions, for nobody knows ; 
For the roof tumbled in, and the walls 
tumbled out. 

And the folks tumbled down, all confu- 
sion and rout, 

The rain kept on pouring. 

The flood kept on roaring, 

The billows and water-nymphs roll’d 
more and more in ; 

Kre the dose of the day 
AH was clean wash’d away — 

One only survived who could hand down 
the new*, 

A little old woman that open’d the pews ; 
She w as borne off, hut stuck, 

B\ the gieatest good luck, 

In an oak-tire, and there she bung crying 
and screaming, 

And saw all the rest swallow'd up the 
wild sti earn In ; 

lu vain, «l! the week, 

Did the fishermen seek 
For the bodies, and poke in each cranny 
and creek ; 

In vain was their search 
After ought in the church, 

They caught nothing but weeds, and 
perhaps u few perch ; 

*Th« Humane Society 
Tried a variety 

Of methods, and brought down, to drag 
for the wrecks, tackles, 

But they only fish'd up the clerk's tor- 
toise-shell spectacles. 

MOHAL. 

This tale has a moral. Ye youths, oh, 
be ware 

Of liquor, and how you run after the 
fair ! 

Shim playing at shorts — avoid quarrels 
and jars — 

And don't take to smoking those nasty 
cigars* 

J/et no run of had luck, or despair for 

Mine Jewess-eyed 

Damsel, induce you to contemplate sui- 
cide. 

Don’t sit up much later than' ten or 
eleven — 

Be up in the morning by half after seven. 
Keep from flirting—- nor risk, warn'd by 
Rupert's miscarriage, 

An action for breach of a promise of 
marriage j 

Nor finger your friend's silver dishes and 
Plates, 

Dest yon too, like him, should be “shewn 
up" by Yates ; 

And, to sum up the whole* & the short* 
eet phra s e I know, 

flfwuut or nt Esiikx, aks sake cask 
or the Rhiko ! 

' 
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MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 


Chap. 1. 


My cousin Nicholas was the live- 
liest, the sprightliest, the handsomest, 
and the cleverest little telloiv in the 
world — so said c» cry body, (at least 
every body that visited at the Hall,) 
and, “ what every body says must 
be true.” It there were any persona 
in the neighbouring village ot a con- 
trary opinion, they were of that de- 
scription which usually comes under 
the designation of Nobody — the At- 
torney, the Parson, and the Doctor, 
for inau&ucti > besides, as my cousin 
seldom came in contact with either 
of these worthies- but his genius 
effervesced in some juvenile prank 
at their expense, their opinions were 
naturally prejudiced, and, of course, 
the less to be relied on. As to my 
unde, he looked upon this issue of 
his loins with mingled love and re- 
verence, and frequently swore (for 
my uncle had contracted a bad habit 
of anathematizing) that there was 
more wit in Nick's little finger than 
in the entire corporeal economy of 
the whole paiish, including its 
churchwardens and overseer. Whe- 
ther my uncle proceeded upon any 
particular hypothesis in thus deter- 
mining the locality of my cousin's 
talents, must remain a matter of con- 
jecture; to those who favour the 
supposition that he did, it may afford 
no slight confirmation to observe, 
that Master Nicholas’s jokes being 
invariably of a practical description, 
it is far from improbable that the 
seat of wit, in his particular iustauce 
—for one would not rashly oppugn 
a system in the abstract — was rather 
in his fingers’ ends than in the more 
recondite recesses of the pineal 
gland. 

To those who maintain that my 
uncle never formed an hypothesis 
in his life, 1 have nothing to say. 
Tins exuberance of fancy was for- 
ever exhibiting itself in a variety of 
shape*, and usually more to the sur- 
prise than delectation of those who 
witnessed its career. Indeed, it 
must be confessed, that if wit, like 
all ether good qualities be, accord- 
ing to Aristotle** idea, a medium be- 
tween two opposite extremes, my 


cousin’s certainly inclined rather to 
the Hyperbole than the JEllipsis* in- 
asmuch as that it seldom happened 
but that, in tin; opinion of some one 
or other, he M carried the joke a little 
too far.” 

The education received by this 
hopeful heir of an ancient family was 
commensurate with his abilities, and, 
in its earlier stages at least, admi- 
rably adapted to bring talents like 
his to their full maturity. His father, 
Sir Oliver Bull winkle, or, as beloved 
to wiite it, Bnlevaiude, was the 
highest blossom of the genealogical 
tree which hung in his study, (a 
room so designated,// non dtnhwht,) 
and shot up in a v ariety of luxuriant 
and overhanging branches from a 
root coeval with the Norman Con- 
queror, among whose more iin me- 
diate attendants Sir Roger do Buie- 
vehicle was mini bored. Tills wor- 
thy Paladin performed, it seems, 
such good service at the battle of 
Hastings and elsewhere, that he was, 
like many others, his brave com- 
peers, ic warded by his victorious 
master, when at length securely 
sealed on the throne of these realms, 
with the grant of a castle and lord- 
ship, the forfeited fief of some out- 
lawed Saxon noble. Such, at least, 
was the account frequently given by 
Sir Oliver to that most patient of 
auditors, Captain Pyetinch; and if 
the name of his illustrious ancestor, 
through some unaccountable neglect, 
is not to be found either in I>oni«*a- 
day Booh, or the Roll of Battle Ab- 
bey, so tdfting a circumstance can 
scarcely impeach the credit due to 
an historical fact, in all other respects 
so well authenticated. The castle, 
it is true, had long since mouldered 
into dust, u periernut ettam ruitta* * 
nor did a stone remain to tell on 
what precise spot of the domain the 
tcodal habitation of the valiant and 
venerated Roger had existed, or 
whether it had ever existed at all. 
Not so with the estate, the fi dirty 
acres,’* as Sir Lucius somewhat dis- 
paragingly call* them, the rich arable 
land and the luxuriant pastures, the 
majestic oaks, many of which might, 
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from their appearance, have afforded 
a grateful shade to the renowned 
progenitor of the family, — these still 
continued unimpaired in beauty as 
in value, and to the possession of 
them the present representative of 
the lace was perhaps as much 
indebted for the respect and prece- 
dence jielded him at the Quarter 
Sessions, as to the long list of illus- 
trious Bull winkles who had severally 
contiihuted to produce him. 

„ But it the pride of ancestry were 
the most conspicuous foible of Sir 
Oliver, it was by no means so pre- 
dominant as to repress in him the 
inclination to associate with others* 
his neighbours, less fortunate in 
their descent. If is exalted birth, 

like the vaunted prerogative of James 
the First, was rather a theme on 
which its poswesnor loved to descant, 
thou a principle to influence his 
actions, and the worthy Baronet’s 
affability, especially to his grooms 
and gamekeeper*, was even prover- 
bial in the vicinity; nor was it long 
before Cupid, that most radical of 
levellers, who 

“ Lord* down to rHIars hpai*, 

Ami l»i«U the brawny potter w, U* it }» 
Muirs. * 

exerted his equalizing influence on 
Sir Oliver, ami convinced the most 
incredulous that the heart of his vo- 
tary was even mote susceptible ot 
love than alive to dignity. The day 
had been cold, boisterous, and raw, 
the count! y deep and miry, while 
Reynard, taking advantage of all 
these circumstances in his favour, 
had led his pursuers rather a longer 
round than usual. The Baronet 
reached his home, after an unsuc- 
cessful chase, chilled, wet, and weary ; 
the length of his ride had occasioned 
a proportionate increase of appetite, 
and as the readiest way of getting 
rid at once of two such uncomfort- 
able sensations as cold and hunger, 
or rather perhaps governed by that 
ruling chance which so often de- 
cides the fate of mortals, he declined 
the splendid glories of the saloon for 
the more genial comforts of the kit- 
chen fire. The ample grate blazed 
bright and cheerful ; one end of it 
was occupied by— the cook ! !— in 
the act of subjecting a most delicious 
rump* steak to the discipline of St 
Laurence, and reflected her glowing 
beauties to the oblique glances of 


her master, while its other extremity - 
administered the most vivifying 
warmth to his inmost recesses, as, 
with the skirts of his hunting-frock 
subducted and restrained by each 
encircling arm, he exposed to the 
fire that particular portion of the 
human frame which it is considered 
equally indecorous to present to a 
friend or an enemy. 

Eleanor Skillet was round, plump, 
and, at this moment especially, rosy ; 
and Cupid, who is seldom very di- 
latory in his proceedings, did Sir 
Oliver’s business in the frying of an 
onion. Seating himself (somewhat 
too suddenly tor his comfort) in a 
huge arm-chair, the ruggeduess of 
whose wicker bottom was much at 
vai iaiice with the yielding softness of 
the cushion which usually supported 
his august person, the enamoured 
son of Nimrod, like another great 
man in a similar predicament, 

Si&;h«sl am] ate, 

Siphrd uml ate, 

Sight'd and ate, soul sighed again !*' 

Nor did the impression made by the 
winning graces of the buxom cook- 
maid prove a transitory fancy j in 
the parlour, the field, or the bed- 
chamber, her image failed not from 
this hour to present itself to his ima- 
gination ; it even broke bis rest, and 
it is a well-authenticated fact, that 
during the three successive nights 
immediately folloo ing the culiuary 
expedition aforesaid, the most ner- 
\ ous person in the world might have 
reposed tranquilly in any chamber 
on the same side of the house with 
Sir Oliver, without Tax ing his slum- 
bers invaded by the deep- toned bass 
of that gentleman’s nasal organ. 

The Baronet, having once imbibed 
this master passion, was not a man 
to be long deterred by any of that 
mnura /.sr hitu tt\ that distressing timid- 
ity which too often prolongs most 
unnecessarily the sufferings of ini- 
pasMoucd swains, from making his 
ardent wishes known to the fair ob- 
ject that inspired them ; indeed, it 
has been shrewdly conjectured, that 
the extraordinary wakefulness of the 
three preceding nights, had been the 
effect of consideration rather than 
uneasiness, and produced rather by 
the operation of duly weighing with- 
in himself the M To be, or not to be?” 
than by any apprehension for the 
final miscarriage of hht suit, should 
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reflection eventually induce him to 
decide in the affirmative. Of the 
precise nature of his original propo- 
sals various were the surmises and 
reports ; certain it is, that four 
months after the decisive interview 
with Miss Skillet in the Iiall kitchen, 

— — “ to the nuptial bower 

He led her, nothing loath.” 

and received at the altar of the pa- 
rish church of lender down the hand 
of the fair and lively Nelly, who, in 
something less than half a year af- 
terwards, being, as she averred, much 
alarmed by the noise and shouting 
of the rabble as she passed in her 
coach through a fair held on the vil- 
lage green, presented him with a 
very Sue little boy, marked on the 
back with a penny trumpet. The 
robust and healthy appearance of 
the infant, introduced thus prema- 
turely into the Hall, gave rise to 
many an admiring shrug, many a sa- 
gacious shake of the head ; too often 
would a triflimr elevation of the 
shoulders, accompanied by a corres* 
ponding dropping of the eyel id^ take 
place as the young heir of the Bull- 
winklea was exhibited to the occa- 
sional inspection of the gossips of 
Underdown ; and mauy a significant 
tone as well as gesture, meant to con- 
vey much more than met the eye or the 
ear, attended the communication of 
thebii th of thehero of these memoirs 
to his aunt, the sister of Sir Oliver, 
and mother to the humble biographer 
by whose unpractised pen this event- 
ful history ie mains to be commemo- 
rated. 

This lady, on the maniage of her 
brother, had retired from Under- 
down Hall, feeling, aud, indeed, ex- 
pressing, great, indignation at the 
contamination caused by the hitherto 
unsullied stt earn of the blood of the 
Bullwinkles becoming thus intimate- 
ly commingled wdtfi the plebeian 
puddle which stagnated in the veins 
of Nelly Skillet. \ ain wore all the 
remonstrances of her brother, who 
probably conceived that the afore- 
said stream w as in finitely too pure 
to admit the possibility of pollution, 
but that its clear current, like that of 
the majestic Rhone, must still flow 
on, un defiled by the accession of 
those moaner waters, which, though 
rolling in the same channel, it dis- 
dains to mix with, or admit into its 


bosom. His utmost efforts did not 
avail to detain her one moment in 
the ancient seat of her ancestors, 
thus desecrated, as she conceived, by 
the reception of so ignoble a mis- 
tress. She accordingly quitted the 
hall on the day previous to the cele- 
bration of these inauspicious nup- 
tials, proceeding to the house of an 
old friend and schoolfellow, by 
w hom she was most cordially recei- 
ved, and whose inmate she continued 
till her union with Major Stafford, 
the younger brother of a good fami- 
ly, to whom she had been long and 
tenderly attached, an event certainly 
accelerated by the circumstance 
which occasioned her secession from 
her brother's roof. 

Major Stafford was, as I have al- 
ready hinted, of high and unblemish- 
ed lineage ; but fu; tune in bestowing 
this tnatk of her good-will upon 
liiui, had exhausted all her iavouts, 
and denied him that [tuition of the 
good things of this world so neces- 
sary to strut e to rank the respect it 
claims. lie was what is commonly 
called u a soldier of fortune,” that is, 
a soldier of uo fortune, and possessed 
little more than a hteb sense of ho- 
nour, a gcucious and noble heait, a 
handsome person, his commission 
and his svvmd. lie was the junior 
of three brotheiw: the elder," Lord 
Mauningham, n < «eiieral in the army, 
and at this period mi foreign service, 
u'as a mauied mau with ‘a family; 
the second, the Honourable Augus- 
tus Stafford, who was fast rising' into 
eminence, in his piofmion as a bar- 
rister, remained a bachelor ; while 
Charles, the youngest, hat ing felt no 
decided inclination for the Church, 
to which he. was oiigiuHlIy destined, 
lmd resolved to enter the army, and 
with his sword carve out his way to 
that distinction which hi* lofty spi- 
rit panted to attain. My mother's for- 
tune, though little more than nix 
thousand pounds, added to the in- 
come. derived from his commission, 
enabled them to live in comfort if 
not in splendour, till the birth of 
myself, their first, anti, as it proved, 
their only child, left, to dispositions 
happy and contented as theirs, JUtlo 
else on earth to be desired, I was 
six years old when this state of calm 
felicity was broken in upon by the 
regiment to which my father belong- 
ed being ordered abroad* The demon 
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of discord had again unfurled the 
standard of war, and my father, now 
Colonel Stafford, was forced to obey 
the rude summons which tore him 
from the arms of his wife and child 
to encounter all the inconveniences 
and hazards of the tented field. 

Lady Nelly, meanwhile, in the full 
enjoyment of all that wealth and 
finery which, when in single blessed- 
ness, she had been accustomed to 
consider as rivalling the joys of Ely- 
sium, did not find her sanguine anti- 
cipations altogether realized by the 
event which had put these objects of 
her eager wishes so unexpectedly 
within her grasp. True that, instead 
of cooking "an excellent dinner for 
others, she had now only to undergo 
the fatigue of eating it herself; that 
London particular Madeira, and an 
occasional sip of the best cogniac, 
had superseded Barclay's entire, 
egg-hot, aud ghii\vi-t ; that the wool- 
len apron, muslin cap, ami pattens, 
had tied before flounc es and fuibe- 
lows, a yellow silk turban \\ ith a bird 
of Paradise to match, and a barouche 
and four : nevertheless many things 
were still wanting to complete her 
happiness, while many were occur- 
ting to render her situation irksome 
ami uncomfortable in the cMictne. 
The new Lady Bull wink Ip was by 
nature of a social disposition, and 
finding little to amuse or interest 
hei in the few ladies of the, neigh- 
bouring gentry, who, from election- 
eering" mother, were induced by 
their husbands to teave their cards 
at her residence, *he sighed in secret 
for the less dignified but more enli- 
vening entertainments of that ser- 
vants’ Tall which she had so rashly 
abandoned ; and still infinitely pre- 
ferred a game at “ Hunt the Slipper,*’ 
or the mystic rites of the Christmas 
mistletoe, to all the more refined me- 
thods of killing lime, practised by 
ladies of the rank irt life to which 
she was uow elevated. This ruling 
propensity, however, she still con- 
trived sometimes to iudulge, espe- 
cially after the birth oF my cousin 
Nicholas, whose infantine wants fre- 
quently furnished her with an ex- 
cuse for a descent to the lower re- 
gions ; while, during the occasional 
absences of Sir Oliver, she was in the 
constant habit of witnessing, and to 
a certain extent joining with, ** Little 
Master” in the merry pranks and 


facetious conceits of the parti-co- 
loured gentry and Abigails in the 
kitchen, who, sooth to say, particu- 
larly in those festive moments which 
mark the commencement and termi- 
nation of the year, were much more 
encouraged by the condescension and 
“ largesse” of “ My Lady,” than 
awed by her authority, or abashed at 
her presence. 

In so excellent a school, a boy of 
the most inferior abilities could 
scarcely fail of picking up much use- 
ful and valuable information; it is 
therefore far from surprising that a 
youth of Nicholas’s great natural 
parts and lively genius, should, in a 
comparatively short period, make 
such a progress as to create surprise 
and admiration, even in his instruct, 
ors. \t eight years old, my cousin 
was the veriest wag in Christendom. 
Besides being thoroughly initiated 
in the mysteries of” Put” ami “All- 
Fours,” tf ‘ Blind man’s Buff,” and 
“ Thread le- my* needle,” the superi- 
ority of his talents had evinced itself 
in a vast variety of ways ; he had put 
row-itch into the maids’ beds, and 
brimstone into his father’s punch- 
bowl ; erackois into the kitchen fire, 
and gunpowder into the parlour 
snuffers; nay, on one peculiarly fe- 
licitous opportunity, when the an- 
nual celebration of his own birth-day 
bad collected a party in the great 
diningroom of Underdown Hall, he 
had contrived to fix a large bonnet- 
pin, so per pend iculaily erect, in the 
cushion about to bo occupied by the 
Reverend l)r Stuff! us, as to occasion 
much detriment and inconvenience 
to that learned gentleman, whose 
agility on the occasion would not 
have disgraced Mr Ellar, or the 
“FlyingPhenomenon.” In the course 
of the same eventful day, moreover, 
he subtracted a chair from the de- 
ciduous body of Lawyer Goosequill, 
amputated the apothecary’s pig-tail, 
and, by the ingenious adaptation of 
a fishing hook and line, previously 
passed through the pulley of a chan- 
delier, elevated by a sudden jerk the 
flaxen jasey and redundant tresses, 
heretofore the duhw decus of Miss 
Kitty Pye finch, to a situation emu- 
lating that of Mahomet’s coffin. Vor 
this last jen d* esprit he was certainly 
reprimanded by ld$ father with more 
of severity than usually escaped him. 
Sir Oliter being penetrated with the 
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most profound respect for the lady, 
the honours of whose brow had been 
thus wantonly invaded. Indeed, the 
confusion of the party was not a lit- 
tle increased by the vehement ana- 
thematizing of my uncle, who, in the 
first transports of his indignation, so 
far forgot himself as to apply his foot, 
with a sudden and irresistible impe- 
tus, to that precise spot in my cousin 
Nicholas's system ot osteology which 
appeared the best adapted lor its re- 
ception, it having completely escaped 
him for the moment that the gout 
had for a little time past been co- 
quetting with his own great toe, a 
circumstance which this rash man- 
oeuvre brought at once most forcibly 
to his recollection. Nicholas, equally 
astonished aud incensed at the very 
unexpected manner in which his en- 
deavours to conti ibute to the amuse- 
ment of the party had been received, 
yelled like a Catabau, aud ran roar- 
ing down to the kitchen, u hither lie 
was followed by Lady Bui! winkle, 
with a countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger. After the lapse of 
some balf-au-hour, passed iu admi- 
nistering her consolations to his 
wounded spirit, her ladyship at 
length succeeded in assuaging the 
poignancy of his grief, ami somewhat 
softening the excess of his resent- 
ment; then having exacted from him 
a reluctant promise not to be comi- 
cal auy more that evening, she ]< d 
him back to the parlour, apologizing, 
with a glare peculiarly her own, to 
the company, for the sweet child's 
being *' a l ; tde too funny.** By the 
gentlemen her excuses were recei- 
ved with the most gratifying good 
humour; but Miss Pyefinch was by 
no means inclined to extend the 
olive-branch so easily. This lady 
was a poetess— her soul al» tender- 
ness, sentiment, sympathy, and feel- 
ing ; of course, her nerves were sadly 
shattered by this attack, and she had 
hesitated for a moment as to the pro- 
priety of goiug into hysterics, but for- 
tunately recollecting that the execu- 


tion of such a measure would, in the 
present state of her head-dress, be 
far from advisable, she very consider- 
ately deferred takiug so decisive a 
step till a more convenient opportu- 
nity should present itself, and ga- 
thering up her spoils, hastily re- 
treated to compose an ode u To 
Sensibility,*’ in the course of which 
she took occasion to compare her- 
self to Belinda, in the “ llape of 
the Lock,” not omitting to cast a 
most Med u scan glance on the of- 
fender, whom she encountered on 
the stairs in her retreat. It would 
be tedious, not to say impossible, to 
recount the hundredth part of my 
Cousin Nicholas’s brilliant sallies, of 
a similar description, which took 
place between this piece of pleasant- 
ry, am! au event which, for sothe 
time, had the effect of checking the 
ebullitions of his genius. Tins or* 
current e was the sudden death of 
Lady Bull winkle, who having un- 
luckily fallen from the top of the 
back stairs to the bottom, in conse- 
quence of ticading on a few peas 
which my cousin had placed them 
for the express purpose of giving 
one of the maids a tumble, broke ah 
arm and a leg. When home to her 
room, she positively refused tu abide 
by the directions ot l)r Diriuh, who, 
as she shrewdly observed, “ only 
wanted to starve her into taking 
his * pot Scary *s stuff,” hut resolved 
to abide by a regimen pi escribed 
by herself, in winch roast-goose, 
mock- turtle, and devilled sweet- 
breads, weie prominent articles. To 
this diet she rigidly adhered, seldom 
exceeding a pint of madeira at a 
meal; but whether it was that the 
injuries received were in themselves 
so serious as to baffle the art of me- 
dicine, or that, as Dr Drench never 
failed to aver, her whole system of 
living was radically wrong, it some- 
how happened that a mortification 
ensued, which earned the poor lady 
off, within a fortnight after the ac- 
cident. 


Chap. II. 

Six months after the decease of lutely a forgot himself to stone” on 
Lady Bullwinkle, my mother once the loss of his lady, whose charms 
. more returned to take up her retd- had long since declined very much 
deuce at Underdown Hall. Poor Sir in his estimation, was nevertheless 
Oliver, although he had not abso- seriously inconvenienced by her de* 
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cease. The cares of housekeeping, 
to which he had never in his life been 
accustomed, were heavy and grie- 
vous. Previous to taking upon him- 
self the rosy fetters of Hymen, his 
household affairs had been conduct- 
ed by his sister, whose prudent ma- 
nagement he had somewhat missed 
on the keys of office being transfer- 
red to his late lady : but when she 
too was called upon, though under 
different circumstances, to retiro 
from the seat of government, his 
situation was lamentable indeed. The 
affairs of the home department got 
into sad disorder; the servants, he 
said, nay swore, were worse plagues 
than any which infested Egypt of 
old ; over the men, indeed, he did 
with great difficulty preserve some 

little supremacy, but the women ! 

No, hi*, must positively call in some 
move, practised and efficient hand 
than his own to seize the helm and 
steer his bark amidst the rocks arid 
quicksands by which it was on all 
sides surrounded. 

Two schemes offered themselves 
to his election ; the one, to make ad- 
vances to his sister, whose husband 
was now in the PeniriMiia, having 
left hoi in hu niched lodging* in Lon- 
don ; the other , to raise Hiss Pyefmch 
to the vacant throne. Pride and 
shame rendered hiina\er*efroni the 
first measure ; besides which, he was 
by mi means certain that Mrs Staf- 
ford would co mt* into his terms; 
while awe of Miss Kitty's talents, 
and no very great inclination for her 
person, ( which certainly bore little 

or no resemblance to the u statue 
that enchants the world/’) threw se- 
rious obstacles in the way ot his 
second expedient. It is true that 
Captain Py clinch, her brother, an 
invalid officer on half-pay, was a 
great proficient in the noble science 
of backgammon, and very excellent 
company, seldom interrupting the 
most lorigwj tided of the Baronet’s 
stories by auy remarks of his own, 
winch, of Spartan brevity, “ few and 
far between/’ just served to convince 
hU entertainer, that his narratives 
were not thrown away on the listless 
ear of an unobservant or somnoleut 
auditor. His society would by the 
proposed match be at once convert- 
ed trom a casual good into a perma- 
nent blessing ; but then the Lady— - 
For Miss Catharine Pyefincb, a 
vol. xxxv, iso . uexx. 


maiden who owned to six- and- thirty, 
the worthy Baronet felt the greatest 
reverence and respect ; but then re- 
verence and respect are not precise- 
ly the sensations with which a hale 
widower, in Sir Oliver's circumstan- 
ces, would wish to be wholly pene- 
trated towards the proposed partner 
of his bed and fortune. In the first 
place, her learning was so transcend- 
ent that his faculties were often be- 
wildered in the vain attempt to un- 
ravel the meaning of her commonest 
expressions; then her sensibility was 
so exquisite, that if by chance, during 
her visits at the Hall, Sir Oliver 
found it advisable to horsewhip a 
refractory pointer, or kick an intru- 
ding cat out of the parlour, the 
scene never failed to overcome her ; 
and if, which was too frequently the 
case, an unlucky oath would slide 
out of the wroftg corner of his mouth 
in her presence, the shock was elec- 
trical, and rendered her completely 
f/or.s t/t comh'tt for the rest of the day. 
With all this, he had a high opinion 
of the good sense which enabled her 
to discover so many excellent quali- 
ties in himself, since, though she con- 
stantly assured him that they were 
open and visible to all mankind, still, 
with every disposition in the world 
to credit her, he could not, from the 
silence of every body else on the 
subject, but entertain some doubts 
whether these said excellences were 
altogether so obvious to others as 
her own tine perception induced 
her to imagine. Then, again, her 
ver-es were so delightful; — not 
that Sir Oliver piqued himself upon 
his taste for poetry, which, sooth to 
say, had usually a narcotic effect upon 
him, but her glowing muse painted 
so exquisitely the noble actions of 
the renowned Sir Roger, the sage 
decrees of the learned Sir Manna- 
duke (a Whig justice of the peace 
in the reign of Queen Anne, whose 
portrait adorned the principal sa- 
loon ), and the innumerable virtues 
of the whole race of Bullwiukle, 
that even without the well- merited 
eulogiutn on the existing represen- 
tative of that dignified family, Mor- 
pheus himself must have thrown 
away his poppies, and hung on the 
recital with all the vigilance of the 
most insomnolent mouser. Never- 
theless, though the Baronet’s ears 
were tickled* and his vanity gratified, 

2 k 
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Ills heart was not subdued $ and 
wisely reflecting that there was little 
fear of losing the Captain’s society, 
as he could not call to recollection 
that the gentleman had ever declined 
one invitation to the Hall, or hesita- 
ted to prolong hi# stay when there, 
on the slightest intimation that such 
n course would be agreeable to its 
inmates — remembering, too, that he 
had no reason to suppose Miss Kitty 
would cease to immortalize the glo- 
ries of the family, though she were 
never to become a member of it— 
loath, moreover, to part so soon with 
his newly acquired liberty — be final- 
ly decided, one eventful evening, 
after losing eight successive hits to 
the Captain, and being somewhat 
annoyed by an incautious expression 
of the lady’s aversion to tobacco, on 
writing to Mrs Stafford, proposing a 
cessation of hostilities, and request- 
ing her to resume that station at the 
head of his household which his un- 
advised nuptials had formerly indu- 
ced her to renounce, Rome was not 
finished in a day, neither whs Sir 
Oliver's epistle; both, however, 
were, after much toil and -labour, 
completed, and the old butler was 
despatched to Upper Seymour Street 
with the letter* which he faithfully 
delivered into Mrs Stafford’s own 
hands. 

My mother was surprised, and a 
little agitated on perusing its con- 
tents. Years had elapsed since she 
had quitted her native roof, without 
any expectation of revisiting it; but 
the cause which bail i shed her thence 
was now removed, and a feeling, 
easily conceived, gave her a strong 
inclination to behold once more 
those scenes, which, in her early 
youth, liad been her home, her world. 
Habit and education had indeed com- 
bined to estrange her from her bro- 
ther, more than is usual between 
members of the same family, even 
before his ill-assorted marriage ; still 
a sincere, if not a very ardent, affec- 
tion had ever filled her mind to- 
wards him ; and, though somewhat 
quenched by the unfavourable cir- 
cumstance alluded to, it was by no 
means extinguished, and she could 
not but cobles* to herself, that a re- 
conciliation with him would be most 
graceful to her. Superseded to this, 
mm$m of economy spoke trumpet- 
leagpsd in Mpmt of the measure* 


I was now at Westminster, my fa- 
ther engaged In all the perilous 
scenes of a dangerous and doubtful 
war. The Honourable Augustus 
Stafford had lately departed thin life, 
and having longsince quarrelled with 
his younger brother, who had warm- 
ly resented some slighting expres- 
sions used by him relative to the 
marriage with my mother, had be- 
queathed whatever property he pos- 
sessed to Lord Manniughacn, who 
still retained his government in the 
East. Should any unfortunate event 
occur to deprive me of a father, Un- 
derdown Hall would be a secure 
asylum for us both; while even at 
present, with the limited income she 
was able to command, and the 
consciousness that all my hopes of 
a competency must rest upon her 
ability to save from her own ex- 
penses, it was a retreat pointed out 
to her as well by prudence a# incli- 
nation — at least till Colonel Maf- 
ford’s return. 

My mother was not long in re- 
solving to accept her brother’s invi- 
tation, and a communication to that 
effect speedily conveyed to my uncle 
the pleasing intelligence, that the 
proffered olive branch was accept- 
ed, while it fixed a day for bis long 
estranged sister’s reappearance at 
the Hall. Thither, in fact, after ta- 
king a most affectionate leave of me, 
she repaired at the appointed time ; 
much, 1 believe, to the discomfiture 
of Miss Pyetinch, and the real joy of 
Sir Oliver, who, after he hail got 
over the little awkwardness of their 
first interview, scrupled not to de- 
clare that he had not felt himself so 
thoroughly comfortable unco their 
separation. 

For myself, I must own I was 
by no means pleased with my mo- 
ther’s new arrangements, especially 
when in the ensuing vacation I went 
to spend six weeks at the Hall. It is 
true the frank good-humour of my 
uncle, and the evident pleasure he 
took in seeing me, soon won my re- 
gard in spite of bis peculiarities ; 
but 1 did not like the Captain ; I did 
not like Miss Kitty, who had, how- 
ever, contrived to make a friend of 
my mother, and was fast using in 
her good graces in proportion as she 
declined in those of Sir Oliver. 
This lady’s conduct had indeed un- 
dergone a considerable alteration 
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since Mrs Stafford’s arrival. Her 
muse was still prolific, but it was 
no longer the panegyric of tbe house 
of Bull winkle that formed its exclu- 
sive theme. The Baronet was no 
longer its object} all the poetic ar- 
tillery of the fair Sappho was le- 
velled at my mother. She sung of 
the delightful union of two sensitive 
souls, and the charms of female 
friendship. My mother smiled. She 
changed her strain to a recnpitula* 
tion of all Mrs Stafford's good qua- 
lities, attributing to her the excess 
of every virtue under the sun. My 
mother frowned. She shifted her 
ground once more. The subject 
alike of her lays and her discourse 
was now the praises and merits of 
the gallant soldier, who, amidst dan- 
gers, difficulties, and death, still 
thought with fondness on the only 
object of bis affections, and panted 
for the hour when, liis perilous du- 
ties all fulfilled, the pains of ab- 
sence should be more thau balanced 
by the transports of a joyful return 
to the embraces of his beloved. My 
mother’s flint began to melt, and an 
affection lor me tm violent as instan- 
taneous, which seized the good lady 
the moment l wan introduced to her, 
completed her conquest ; she “ had 
never seen so fine or so engaging a 
boy;” and before the day was over, 
Mrs Stafford hesitated not to affirm 
that “ Miss Pyefiuch was really a 
very sensible woman, and possessed 
one of the best hearts in the world.” 

Sir Oliver whistled and left the 
room, muttering something in an 
under-tone, which, from the only 
monosyllable that could be distinct- 
ly heard, related in all likelihood to 
a female greyhound that followed 
him out of tbe parlour. 

Despite the in cumin with which I 
was overwhelmed by her, I cannot 
say that the manners of my new 
friend made a very favourable im- 
pression upon ‘me ; nay, I must own 
that with respect to my cousin 
Nicholas, (whom, by the way, l have 
too long neglected,) my temper was 
even more fastidious. In vain did 
that facetious young gentleman ex- 
hibit some of the choicest specimens 
of his wit for my entertainment ; in 
vain were the most jocose feats of 
practical ingenuity, feats which con- 
vulsed all the grooms and footmen 
with laughter, brought forward to 


amuse me} in win did he tie tbe 
wheel of a post-chaise* which had 
drawn up at a door in the village, to 
one of the legs of an adjacent fruit 
stall, and occasion in consequence a 
most ludicrous subversion of the 
fragile fabric on the sudden move- 
ment of tbe vehicle, to the utter 
consternation of a profane old apple- 
woman, who loaded the unknown 
malefactor with execrations ; in vain 
did he even exercise bis humour on 
my own person* putting drugs of a 
cathartic quality into my soup* or 
removing the iincli-pins from a po- 
ny-chaise which l was food of 
driving about the grounds, and 
thereby occasioning tue an unex- 
pected descent from my triumphal 
car, accomplished with far more of 
precipitation than grace — still 1 was 
so weak as to remain insensible to 
Ids merit, and even to look upon 
these sprightly saiHes with some de- 
gree ot anger. 1 have little doubt 
but I must have appeared to him a 
very dull dog, and should in ail pro- 
bability have soon incurred his su- 
preme contempt, but for an event 
which, J have reason to imagine, 
changed in some degree the nature 
of his feelings towards me. 

The last accounts from Spain had 
stated the approximation of the two 
contending armies, and the ptifdic 
journals did not hesitate to speculate 
on the probability of an approaching 
engagement. These conjectures de- 
rived much additional strength from 
the contents of private despatches, 
and, among others, of letters received 
by my mother from her husband, 
who, from his situation oil Lord 

’s staff, lmd<good grounds for 

supposing such a circumstance to be 
very likely to take place. My mo- 
ther’s anxiety was, of course, ex- 
treme ; nor could 1 fail to partake of 
the same feelings, when one morn- 
ing, the rest of the family being al- 
ready assembled at breakfast, my 
cousin Nicholas, who was usually 
later than any other of the party, en- 
tered the room. 

His countenance, unlike he usual 
expression, was serious, and even 
solemn ; his step slow and hesitating, 
with a degree of disorder visible hi 
bte whole demeanour. He took hi# 
teat at the table in silence, and bfegdft 
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intention of shading his face from the 
observation of the company. My 
uncle at this moment enquired for 
the newspaper, the invariable con- 
comitant of his breakfast, and was 
answered by the butler that he had 
placed it on the table as usual, before 
any of the family had come down, 
except Mr Btillwinkle, whom he 
thought he had seen engaged in its 
perusal. 

« And, pray, Mr Nick, what have 
you done with it?'” cried Sir Oliver. 
“ l did not know you had been up so 
early.” 

41 Done with it, sir?” stammered 
my cousin, — 4 * N othimr, sir, — that is, 
nothing particular. 1 have left it in 
my room, I dare sav ; I can fetch it, 
if you wish me, sir, — that in— but, 
perhaps, } on will like to read it after 
breakfast:'” — aud his eye glanced 
significantly to waids m 3 ' mother. 

Its expression was not to be mis- 
taken. She caught the alarm in- 
stantly, and rising from her chair, 
while her trembling limbs scarce suf- 
ficed to bear her weight, and her face 
turned ashy pale, exclaimed, “ There 
is news from Spain • 1 am sure of it 
— and Stafford is killed!” 

Her words were electrical, and a 
simultaneous conviction of their 
truth blanched every cheek. 

“ Killed!” returned my cousin 
Nicholas — 4 ‘ No, my dear aunt — that 
is, I hop© not; but there has been an 
action, a severe one, and it is as well 
to be prepared ” — 

Mrs Stafford's worst fears were 
confirmed ; the fainted, and vva* car- 
ried from the room. In the confusion 
of the moment, no one thought of 
enquiring into the sad particulars of 
the disaster that had overwhelmed 
us. Sir Oliver first asked the ques- 
tion, and demanded to see the fatal 


paper. My cousin immediately com* 
plied with the requisition, and pro- 
duced it from his pocket; saying 
coolly, as he put it into his father s 
baud, that 41 he was sorry to 8 €»e his 
aunt so discomposed, as his uncle 
Stafford might not after all be killed, 
or even wounded, as his name, cer- 
tainly was not in the list of either the 
one or the other.” 

“ Not in the list!” roared Sir Oli- 
ver. "Then what did you mean, you 
young rascal, by alarming us all iu 
this manner and stood with an 
expression of countenance in which 
joy, surprise, and anger, were most 
ludicrously routfititu'ied ; while 1 , ns 
the conviction that my ingenious cou- 
sin had merely been once ino»e in- 
dulging Ins taste for pleasantry ibi-h- 
ed upon my mind, sprang fonvaid in 
the heat of my indignation, and w ith 
a tolerably well* directed Mow of my 
arm levelled that jocose young gen- 
tleman with the floor. 

A yell, shrill and piercing as that 
oi the fabled mandrake when torn by 
the hand of violence from its parent 
earth, accompanied his prostration, 
and the ill-concealed triumph which 
bad begun to sparkle in his eye at 
the success of his stratagem, ga\<* 
way to a strong appearance of dis- 
gust at this forcible appeal to his 
feelings. But Sir ( lliver, with all his 
partiality for his heir, was at this mo- 
ment too angry to take up his rau^e, 
and ordered butt instantly out of the 
room, while I hurried off to console 
my mother with the intelligence that 
the fear k she had been so cruelly sub- 
jected to were altogether groundless, 
and that the affair, to use a frequent 
and favourite phrase of my cousin 
Nicholas, was 4 * nothing hut a jolly 
good hoax from beginning to end*” 


Chap, 111. 


I found ray mother still suffering 
severely under the impression that 
the blood of her beloved husband 
had mingled with that of many of his 
brave countrymen in crimsoning the 
plains of Talavera. Painful as it was 
to witness her distress, I almost 
dreaded to inform her that $he had 
been imposed upon, lest the sudden 
transition from despair to extreme 
joy, 9® finding her apprehensions for 


his safety entirely groundless, should 
prove too much for her agitated 
mind, and plunge her perhaps into it 
situation still more to be dreaded 
than that state of insensibility from 
which she was now beginning slowly 
to emerge. Fortunately, while I was 
yet meditating on the best method of 
conveying the happy news to her 
with the caution it required. Dr 
Drench was ushered into the apart- 
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meat. The worthy old butler, on 
seeing the condition in which his 
mistress had been borne from the 
break! as t parlour, had hurried un- 
hidden in search of that gentleman's 
assistance, and had luckily found 
him at his own house, scarce a hun- 
dred yards distant from the avenue 
loading to the Hall, in the very act of 
mounting his galloway in order to 
pay a visit to a patient, 01 course 
no persuasion was necessary, under 
the circumstances, to induce him to 
alter his route for the. present ; and, 
having stored his pockets with a pro- 
fusion of the usual restoratives, a 
very few minutes brought him to 
Mis Stafford's bed-side. Taking him 
aside to the window, l, in as few 
words as possible, recounted to him 
the cause of my mother's sudden in- 
disposition, together with the real 
state of the case, the assurance of 
which would, f was persuaded, prove 
the most effectual remedy lor her 
disorder, and leaving it to his dis- 
cretion to announce the glad tidings 
hi the manner most befittiug the oc- 
casion, 1 retired from the room. The 
wot thy doctor, not being blessed 
w itli a \ ei y keen relish for tin* 1 idicu- 
lous, vv as at fu st a good deal shocked 
at my 11.11 ration, ‘and, in tin* sim- 
ple it) 11I bn heait, cursed my cousin 
Nicholas tor “ a misrliie\ mis young 
cub/' but then, it may he ohsei\ed 
in palliation, that he was but a plain 
man, with wry little taste toi hu- 
maiir. By his care and *-k il * . how- 
ewr, together with the judicious 
w.iy iu which he communicated to 
hi** patient, after a free use of the 
lancer, the inioriruition which had 
indeed nearly again overwhelmed 
her, such beneficial e fleets were pro- 
duced as to warrant him, on joining 
Us in the parlour below, in holding 
out, the si l ongest hopes that no ul- 
terior cmiKctpjrnces of a more, seri- 
ous nature would attend the execu- 
tion ot my cousin’s fiolic. 

Sir Oliver pressed the doctor 
strongly to stay and partake of our 
family dinner; this invitation, how- 
ever, frankly as it was proffered, ho 
thought fit most positively to de- 
cline. ^ Indeed, ever since the sur- 
reptitious abduction of bis queue, 
which bad taken place on the me- 
morable occasion of the party for- 
merly mentioned, be had been ra- 
ther shy of committing his person 


within the four walls of Underdown 
Hall, except upon professional emer- 
gencies. He had by this time, after 
infinite care and pains, succeeded in 
rearing another pigtail to a size and 
longitude nearly coequal with those 
of its lamented predecessor, and was 
therefore, not without reason, espe- 
cially apprehensive lest the scissors 
of my cousin Nicholas, scarcely less 
fatal than those of the Parra;, might 
once more subject this his “dulce 
dec.us” to the unpleasant ceremony 
of a divorce. Despite, therefoie, the 
Ci reman allurements of a fine haunch 
of forest mutton, his favourite joint. 
Dr Drench shook me cordially by 
the band, bowed to Sir Oliver and 
the Captain, and quitted the house. 

lily uncle, whose love and regard 
for his sister was, perhaps, greater 
now than at any former peiiod of 
his life, was truly rejoiced to find 
that no seriously ill effects were 
likely to ensue from what, now his 
apprehensions were allayed, he again 
began to consider as a pardonable, 
though somewhat too lively an ebul- 
lition of youthful vivacity; he had 
even begun *0 explain to the Cap- 
tain, for the five hundredth time, 
what a ihsitivratuttt it was that “a 
boy should have a little mischief in 
him;” the Captain, in no wise re- 
laxing from liis customary taciturni- 
t v , v\a« very composedly occupying 
himself iu arranging the men upon 
the Intckirtmimou hoard, neither as- 
senting mu demon ing to the piopo- 
sitimi he had so often heard laid 
down by bis host before; and I, in 
that lestles*, fidgety slate of mind 
which ciue feels w heu subsiding agi- 
tation has not yet quite sunk into 
composure, was endeavouring to 
divert the unpleasant current of my 
thoughts, by turning over the leaves 
of the last novel, brought by Miss 
Kitty Pvefinch from the circulating 
library at Uudei down, when a sit ange 
medley of voices and confusiou of 
sounds, portending some new cala- 
mity, and proceeding from the out- 
ward hall, arrested my attention, 
caused even the imperturbable Cap- 
tain to raise his eyes from his game, 
and drew from Sir Oliver Bull- 
winkle the abrupt exclamation, — 
** What the devil 7 * that! ” 

The sounds evidently and rapidly 
approached ; in a few seconds the 
parlour door flew open, and a figure. 
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which, by its general outline, only 
could be recognised as that of 
Drench, occupied the vacaut spare, 
while the background of the picture 
was filled up by an assemblage of 
sundry domestics, hearing clothes, 
brushes, and rubbers of various de- 
scriptions, and exhibiting a set of 
countenances, in every one of which, 
respect, sun! a sttong inclination to 
risibility, manifestly contended for 
the mastery. 

The unexpected appearance of 
such a phenomenon excited scarcely 
less surprise and astonishment in my 
own mind than in that of Sir Oliver, 
who stood gazing on the apparition 
with symptoms of the most undi** 
uised amazement, till a voice, bio- 
en by passion, and impeded by the 
mud, which filled the mouth of' the 
speaker, stammered out — 

“Look here. Sir Oliver! 1 beg 
you will look here — this is another 
of the tricks of your precious son 
Nicholas — his beha\iour is unbear- 
able, lie is a pest to the whole neigh- 
bourhood, Sir Oliver.’* 

“ Why, what on earth is all this 
about V What is the matter, my good 
friend V ’’ — 

Matter ”: — the devil’s the matter — 
almost dislocating my neck’s the mat- 
ter. 1 am a plain man, Sir Oliver** — 
No one who iookrd rn poor Drench’s 
face could gainsay the assertion — 
“ I am a plain man, and 1 now 1**11 
you plainly, that if you do not curb 
that young man’s propensity to mis- 
chief, some time or oilier he will 
come to be haneed — only see what 
a pickle 1 am in I *' 

The last sentence was uttered in a 
lachrymose whine, so differ* oi from 
the highly-raised tone in which flu* 
former part of the invective had been 
pronounced, that my uncle, who had 
begun to bristle at hearing the lineal 
heir of Sir Roger dc Bull winkle con- 
signed thus unceremoniously to the 
superintendence of Mr Ketch, was 
immediately mollified, and his atten- 
tion being thus pointedly atti acted 
to the rueful appearance exhibited 
by the Doctor, hi* anger was forth- 
with subdued. Dr Drench was a 
little punchy figure of a man, stand- 
ing about five "feet nothing, plump 
and round as a pill ; he was placed 
opposite to Sir Oliver, dilating his 
height tp the very utmost, and if he 
did not tm this occasion add a cubit 


to his stature, it was manifestly from 
sheer inability, and not from any 
want of inclination $ his snuff-colour- 
ed coat, black silk waistcoat, and 
kerseymeres, no longer boasted that 
unsullied purity in all the pride of 
which they had quitted Dnderdown 
Hall, not half an hour before; a thick 
incrustation of dark blue mud, agree- 
ably relieved by spots of the most 
vivid crimson, now covered them 
with plastic tenacity, rendering their 
original tints scarcely discernible by 
the most microscopic eye. Nor had 
the visage of the unfortunate gen- 
tleman escaped much better, since, 
but for the sanguine current which 
flowed down the lower part of his 
face in a double stream, he might 
not unaptly have been compared to 
the “ Alan with the Iron Mask.” so 
completely had the aforesaid incrus- 
tation adapted itself to the contour 
of his features, if Pope’s assertion 
be correct, when, following Ariosto, 
he pronounces that all things lost on 
earth are treasured in the moon, the 
Doctor’s well-brushed heaver was, 
in all probability, by this time safely 
laid tip in that poetic repository, for 
below it was unquestionably no- 
where to be found ; its place, how- 
ever, was supplied by a cap of the 
same adhesive material as decorated 
his face anti habiliments, affording 
strong presumptive evidence that 
whatever portion of his person had 
fiiM emerged from the ditch he had 
so lately evacuated, his bead had at 
all events taken precedence on his 
entry into it. His pig tail too, that 
cherished object of his fondest af- 
fection. to guard whose sacred hairs 
from the remotest chance of viola- 
tion, lie had so reluctantly declined 
the Baronet's proffered cheer, stood 
forth no longer a splendid specimen 
of the skill of Humphrey Williams, 
sole Jrhntt to the village of Under- 
down, but now exhibited indeed a 
melancholy resemblance to the real 
appendage of that unclean animal, 
from which it had metaphorically 
derived its designation. 

Rueful, indeed, was the aspect of 
the worthy disciple of Galen, as he 
bore the scrutinizing gaze of Sir Oli- 
ver, who found it veiy convenient at 
the same time to have recourse to a 
family snuff-box usually carried about 
his person; a mode of proceeding 
in which he was imitated by the Cap- 
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tain, who now for the first time broke 
silence to request the favour of a 
pinch from the well-known tnbuliire, 
after which a more specific enquiry 
was instituted into the predisposing 
and proximate causes of Dr Drench’s 
disaster. 

The cause was but too soon made 
mauifest. My cousin Nicholas had 
encountered the Doctor at the Hall 
door on his return ; and had stopped 
him to make enquiries respecting 
the health of bis patient, whose in- 
disposition he vehemently deplot ed, 
as well an that a silly joke of his own 
should have produced it. For this 
he declared he should never he able 
to forgive himself, although it bad 
never entered his imagination that 
the trick could have been attended 
with consequences so alarming. 
Touched by his remorse, the good 
Doctor comforted him with the in- 
formation that, if nothing occurred 
to produce a relapse, his aunt would 
not, be ti listed, he no serious a suf- 
ferer as he had at first feared, and 
seized the opportunity to read his 
young penitent a* short but energetic 
lecture on the folly and wicked- 
ness (so he expressed himself) of 
thus terrifying, or even inconvenien- 
cing others, merely to gratify a silly 
and mischievous propensity. My 
cousin Nicholas listened to these 
welbintendcd and well-delivered 
observations with the profoundest 
attention; he heaved a sigh at their 
conclusion, and with a becoming 
gravity assented to their justice, hi 
the same time volunteering a pro- 
mise that this offence should be his 
last. Pleased with the effect of his 
own oratory, aud nothing doubting 
that the contrition of the youthful 
offender was, for the moment at 
least, sincere, Dr Drench put one 
toot into the stirrup attached to his 
galloway, which a groom had now 
led out, and throwing his leg over 
the saddle, failed to remark that his 
proselyte had taken the opportunity 
afforded by his back being turned 
for the. nonce, to introduce a large 
thistle beneath the tail of the qua- 
druped on whose batik he had now 
attained so perilous an elevation. 
The effect was obvious and imme- 
diate i utterly unaccustomed to any 
application of a similar description, 
and highly resenting the indignity 
thus offered to his person, Jack, as 


sober a gelding as any in the three 
kingdoms, instantly evinced his sense 
of the degradation to which he had 
been subjected by violent and re- 
peated calcitra lions of no common 
altitude, and in every direction. Be- 
coming every moment more eager 
to relieve himself from so disgrace- 
ful and inconvenient an adjunct as 
that which now encumbered ami 
annoyed his rear, he at length took 
the resolution of starting off at score, 
and soon deviated so much from his 
usually rectilinear mode of progres- 
sion as to convey his unfortuuate 
rider to the edge of a large sewer, 
into which all the filth and drainings 
of the Hall stables, with other not 
less noisome concomitants, eventu- 
ally flowed. Here, on the very 
brink of this abyss, an unlucky cur- 
vet, describing an angle of forty- five 
degrees, dismounted the hapless 
equestrian, and precipitated him head 
foremost into the centre of the “ vast 
profound." 

But for the groom, who had 
brought the Doctor his horse, and 
witnessed the whole of the foregoing 
scene, poor Dr Drench would pro- 
bably have encountered a fate com- 
pared with which the not altogether 
dissimilar end of the “ Young princes 
number’ d in the Tower” might 
have been esteemed a merciful dis- 
pensation, since, whether we sub- 
scribe to Walpole’s “ doubts ” or not, 
there is no reason to imagine that the 
means employed for their suffocation 
were attended by that “rank com- 
pound of vilianous smells ” which 
served in the present case to heighten 
the catastrophe. By his assistance 
the sufferer was, with some difficulty, 
extricated from the imminent peril 
in which he was plunged, and was 
reconduoted to the HaJJ, whither he 
oiico more repaired for the double 
purpose of complaint and deputa- 
tion. 

These particulars were, with some 
little trouble, at length collected 
from the soiled lips of the indignant 
Doctor, and confirmed by tlu* sup- 
plementary attestation of the serrant 
who observed the transaction, and 
whose levity in giving his evidence 
fthe fellow absolutely grinned) drew 
down upon him a well- merited re- 
buke from the Court. A summons 
was instantly despatched, command- 
ing the immediate attendance of dm 
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accused, but my cousin Nicholas was 
nowhere to be found. That consi- 
derate young gentleman, on witness- 
ing the ** Descent of Drench,” being 
well aware thatliberty unexpectedly 
recovered is, in nine instances out 
of ten, abused, and degenerates into 
licentiousness, hastily followed the 
enfranchised steed, with the view of 
preventing any mischief which might 
accrue to himself or others from this 
his sudden manumission. The end 
of the avenue which opened on the 
high-road near the entrance of the 
village of Tndordown, presented a 
formidable barrier to the farther pro- 
gress of the liberated nag in the 
shape of a lofty gate, flanked on each 
side by a thick plantation of ever- 
greens. To leap it was out of the 
question, as poor Jack held fox- 
hunting in utter abomination, and 
had never cleared any thing more 
formidable than a gutter in his life; 
to escape on either side was impos- 
sible, the shrubs were absolutely 
impervious ; so having discovered 
in the moment of hesitation what the 
headlong precipitation of his flight 
had hitherto prevented hint from 
perceiving, namely, that be had long 
since got rid of his old tormentor, 
the thistle, — all these considerations, 
joined with the recollection that lie 
had neither galloped so long nor bo 
fast at any one time during the last 
fourteen years, induced the philoso- 
phic Jack to await quietly my cou- 
sin's approach, and once more to 
surrender his newly acquired free- 
dom, without making a single strug- 
gle to retain it 

Having thus possessed himself of 
a horse, my cousin Nicholas thought 
lie would take a ride. Many leasons 
concurred to render his doing so 


particularly advisable: in the first 
place, horse exercise is strongly re» 
commended by the faculty, and has 
a tendency towards bracing the 
nerves; then it happened to be a 
remarkably fine day; inclination 
prompted, opportunity courted him, 
ami he was, moreover, morally cer- 
tain, from the situation in which he 
lmd last beheld him, that the owner 
of his Pegasus stood in no sort of 
need of him at present; in addi- 
tion to all which, an undefined sus- 
picion had by this time entered my 
cousin’s head, that certain disputa- 
tious bickerings might, by possibili- 
ty, arise at the Hall out of the cir- 
cumstances which had so lately taken 
place, and that a controversy might 
ensue, in which he might find him- 
self personally involved to an extent 
greater than would be altogether 
pleasant to bis feelings. Now, my 
cousin Nicholas hated squnbbliug 
about trifles, nor was he ever known 
to enjoy a joke at his own expense. 
Any of these motives, if taken se- 
paiately, would have been sufficient, 
there was no resisting them all com- 
bined— so my cousin cantered away, 
and, having a pretty taste enough 
for the picturesque, was highly de- 
lighted by several chai tiling pros- 
pects of the surrounding country 
which he encountered in the rouise 
of his ride. So much, indeed, did 
they engross his attention, that time 
dipped away unheeded, and he did 
not reach l nderdown Hall, on his 
return, till Jong after the hour which 
had dtMiii^ed the Doctor to his own 
“ Sweet Home,” as well scoured, 
scrubbed, and scraped, as if he had 
gone through a regular coin se of 
brickdust, sand, and emery paper. 


(I l.\ 

These last freaks of my cousin 
Nicholas were too important, both in 
their nature and consequences, to 
admit of their being paused over 
without some little notice. Dr 
Drench, in addition to the deranged 
state of his wardrobe and osteology, 
complained bitterly of the injury 
done to “Jack,*’ who unluckily, from 
some cause or other, happened to 
fall very lame about this period, a 
circumstance which the Doctor failed 


>. IV . 

not to attribute to my cousin's eques- 
trian performances; and he posi- 
tively refused any farther attendance, 
fiiendly or professional, at 1’iider- 
down Hall, while it contained so 
facetious an inmate. My mother 
availed herself of the occasion to 
renew, in the most forcible terms, 
ceitaiu suggestions previously made 
as to the propriety of her nephew’s 
removal to some public seminary, 
where, under the pruning and train- 
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ing hand of a master, those rigorous 
shoots of intellect might acquire a 
proper direction— hinting, at the 
same time, that considerable danger 
might arise, lest, like all other plants 
of equal exuberance, his genius, from 
being allowed to run wild and un- 
cultivated, might eventually become 
weak and exhausted, or even perish 
immaturely, from the force of its own 
luxuriance. She even went so far, 
when once more sufficiently reco- 
vered to join the family circle, as to 
make his temporary secession from 
home the ziw t/ud non of her own 
continued residence there. It may, 
however, be doubted how far her 
well-meant remonstrances would 
have succeeded with Sir Oliver, in 
inducing him to part from his dar- 
ling Nicholas, had not that young 
gentleman’s genius assumed at this 
time a peculiarly malignant aspect, 
and impelled him, in perfect contra- 
diction to his usual custom, to direct 
the next effort of his wit against the 
Baronet hiiuself. 

A long passage at the extremity 
of the house { Used in the late Baro- 
net’s time as a laundry, but dignified 
by the present with the name of the 
“ Northern Gallery”) contained, 
among much other curious matter, a 
series of portraits, representing muii- 
dry real or supposed worthies of the 
illustrious house of Bulhvinkle. At 
the extreme end stood the redoubted 
Huger himself, or rather his armour, 
consisting of an habergeon, or shirt 
of chain mail, a cuirass, which some 
hypercritical Meyrirh might not im- 
probably have referred to a later age 
—a helmet, gauntlets, and shield; 
all which had, till within these few 
years, occupied a niche iu one of the 
aisles of the parish church of { rider- 
down. They had swung suspended 
over a tomb, on which the mutilated 
remains of a recumbent figure still 
reclined, though so much defaced, 
as to render it difficult to pronounce 
with certainly whether it were the 
effigies of a human being or not. At 
the lower extremity, however, those 
parts which corresponded to the legs 
of a mau, were manifestly crossed, 
and this circumstance at once in- 
duced Sir Oliver to pronounce it to 
be the tomb of a Crusader, and, if of 
a Crusader, a fortiori of that flower of 
chivalry, the magnanimous Roger 
himself; nay, so & did he carry his 


enthusiasm in favour of tins hypo- 
thesis, that nothing but the sacred 
character of the offender had pre- 
vented him in his earlier years from 
challenging a former incumbent of 
the parish, who observed, with more 
of levity than of reverence, that “ the 
position was undoubtedly that ei- 
ther of a Templar or a Tailor.” This 
palpable attempt to detract from his 
venerated ancestor eight-ninths of 
his consequence in the scale of hu- 
manity, my uncle never forgave. — 
But to return. 

O11 the death of the aforesaid 
scoffer, my uncle obtained the con- 
sent of the Rev. Mr Bustle, whom 
he then presented to the living, the 
Churchwardens, for divers weighty 
reasons, not opposing his wishes, to 
remove the se\ oral pieces of armour, 
mentioned above, from their exalted 
situation to his own house, and 
as a due acknowledgment of their 
politeness, Sir Oliver presented the 
parish in return with a handsome 
set of communion plate for the use 
of the church. Having secured his 
prize, his first care was to have 
tin* rust and accumulated impurities 
of years removed as much as pos- 
sible, and the whole put into a com- 
plete state of repair, under the 
immediate and personal surveillance 
of the village blacksmith. In the 
course of the process, the remains 
of something like a device, which 
time and damps had combined to 
obliterate, were discovered on the 
shield, and the delighted antiquary 
forthwith availed himself of the ta- 
leuts of a wandering artist, then 
luckily engaged in painting a new 
sign for the •* King’s Arms,” to de- 
lineate (or, as he said, replace) upon 
its sui face three golden fetterlocks, 
clasped, in a field azure, the ancient 
heraldic blazonry of all tbe Bull win- 
kles. Thus renovated and restored 
to their pi istiue splendour, the arms 
of Sir Roger were erected, iri the 
maimer of a trophy, over a pedestal 
inscribed with the Knight’s name, 
and placed in the most conspicuous 
part of the gallery. This uas Sir 
Oliver’s favourite apartment, and 
thither lie retired the evening after 
my mother’s attack upon him, to re- 
flect upon her request, and on the 
alternative she had presented to his 
choice. 

My uncle perambulated the gal- 
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lery for tome tune in silence, bis 
bands crossed behind bis back, and 
hit eyes fixed upon the door, while 
bis footsteps, slow and unequal, be- 
trayed the irresolution of his mind. 
His sister — so long lost, so lately re- 
covered ! — to lose her again seemed 
the very acme of misfortune, espe- 
cially since the increasing comforts 
of his home, and his reduced expen- 
diture, bad taught him fully to ap- 
preciate her value. But then, again, 
bis son J the beloved of his heai t, 
the delight of his eyes ; the youthful 
scion destined to transmit the blood 
of the Bullwinkles to remotest pos- 
terity ; the last sole hope of an ho- 
nourable name ! True, indeed, Nick 
was certainly ratber too bad — rather 
too much devoted to pieasautry, 
and of a disposition requiring the 
curb ratber than the spur ; hut then 
to banish him from the home of his 
fathers, an exile from those scenes 
which his progenitors had so long 
(in all likelihood) trodden — which 
somebody had unquestionably trod- 
den, and Bullwinkles more pi obably 
than any body else there was sor- 
row in the thought — it wan. /to/ to 
be thought of. “No!” exclaimed 
my unde, fadng about suddenly, and 
confronting the panoply of Sir Rev 

f er — ** No ! ” cried he, extending his 
and with the force and majesty of 
a Demosthenes, “ never be it said 
that the heir of l * nderdown was, even 
for an hour, thrust like an expatriated 
fugitive from that roof which has 
sheltered so many generations of his 
forefathers * — never be it said that a 
youth of such noble endowments, so 
alive to the dignity of his family, so 
justly proud of his high descent and 
unblemished lineage, so” — 

The glance of Sir Oliver rested 
for a moment on the emblazoned 
escutcheon of Sir Roger de Bole- 
vaincle, whom bo was about to apos- 
trophize — did that glance deceive 
him— -or was a miracle indeed 
worked to cast a scandal upon a 
hitherto untainted pedigree ? He 
paused abruptly, and stept forward 
with all the agility he w as master of, 
hi order to convince himself that the 
object which had “ scared his eye- 
balls,” was but an “unreal mock- 
ery.” But no! the phantasm, in- 
stead of vanishing at his approach, 
as he had half hoped it would have 
done, stoutly stood its ground, and 


presented to his horror-struck and 
incredulous gaze the apparition of a 
“ bend sinister” that opprobrious mark 
of shame and illegitimacy, drawn dia- 
gonally athwart the golden fetter- 
locks in the azure held, the immacu- 
late and ever-honoured bearings of 
the Bullwinkles, while the family 
motto, Suns pent at saw reproche \ so 
noble and appropriate, was rendered 
completely illegible by a broad streak 
of black paint 

Sir Oliver rushed from the gallery 
iu a paroxysm of rage and astonish- 
ment. The servants, every soul in 
the house, from iny mother down to 
the scullion, were examined as to 
their knowledge of the author of this 
piece of atrocity. No one, however, 
was found able or willing to throw 
any light upon the subject, till Miss 
Kitty Pyelmch suggesting the proba- 
bility, u that, after all, it was only a 
joke of Master Nicholas's,* 1 oue of 
the footmen recollected that, some 
two days before, a carpenter, em- 
ployed in painting and repairing the 
fences in the grounds, had complain- 
ed to him that Master Nicholas had 
run away with his paint-pot and 
brushes. The subsequent discovery 
and identification of these very ar- 
ticles in a corner of the gallery, no 
longer left any doubt as to the person 
of the culprit. 

The fate of my cousin Nicholas 
was from this moment decided, A 
decree, as irrevocable as those of the 
Medea and Persians, was pro- 
nounced, and another fortnight saw 
Master Bullwinkte an inmate of the 
parsonage house, occupied by the 
Res. Mr Bustle, who to his clerical 
fun* dons superadded that, of master 
of the meituff, rte to “ a limited num- 
ber of select pupils,” in a parish a 
few miles distant, which he held in 
co/nmmdfrm with that of Underdown. 
The term of my own holydays ha- 
ving expired, I also left the HaJl on 
the same day my cousin quitted it, 
and returned to Westminster. 

While Mr Bustle was labouring 
diligently in his vocation as scavenger 
to the Vugean stable of my cousin 
Nicholas’s intellect, and endeavour- 
ing, with all the persevering spirit of 
the most industrious kitchen wench, 
to scour out certain stains and ble- 
mishes in hie maimers, derived, as 
he said, from the defective mode of 
his early education,— -while he was 
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“ preparing him for the University” fame about the same time was fully 
by a very summary process, not un- confirmed and established by thc/fr/* 
like that by which poulterers in the of Miss Pyefinch herself, whose ex- 
metropolisare said to prepare turkeys quisite tact and experience in all 
for the spit, viz. : by cramming them matters of this description rendered 
with all sorts of good things, till their her, as we have before taken occasion 
crops aie ready to burst from reple- to observe, sole and undisputed ar- 
tion— I was proceeding, through the bitress of the literary merits and de- 
usual routine of the. foundation of merits of every pretender within five 
which 1 was an alumnus* towards the miles of Underdo wii. This excellent 
same desirable end ; and, as the plan lady, whose prejudices at no very 
adopted by my instructors was that distant period had certainly operated 
of going on in the old, straightfor- to my cousin’s disadvantage, had 
ward, beaten track, used by our fa- been of late much propitiated by va- 
thers before ns, without bewildering nous effusions, of rather an amatory 
themselves in the modern fashion- cast, which, issuing from the pen of 
able short cuts to the Temple of the young poet, had been, with the 
Knowledge, or “ leaping learning's appearance of much dovotednesn, 
hedges and ditches,” in order tear- most humbly inset ihed to herself; 
rive at their goal by a less circuitous nor was the deportment of the jure- 
route, it cannot be supposed that my nile bard, on his occasional leturns 
progress in the h» Has / ettre s was half to the Hal), such as wholly to super- 
fo rapid or so biilliant as that of my fiede the idea that her charms, like 
cousin. Indeed, the intellectual as those of The celebrated Attiou, had 
well as the corporal gullet of Mr Ni- achieved a conquest, and lighted up 
cholas Bullwinkfe was of an extra- a flame in a youthful breast, when 
ordinary capacity, and, from its ama- somewhat past what riuid critics 
zing jiowers of expansion, might al- might call the period of their matu- 
most have warranted a suspicion that rity. Several of these tender lays 
it must he composed of Indian rub- were,* by Miss Pyefinch, extolled 
her. If its powers of digestion were above all that Hammond or Moore 
not commensurate, but suffered the ever wrote; and though many per- 
raw material which it received to sons were of opinion, from the liy- 
rernaiu crude and uueonrorted, that periodical compliment* contained itt 
could hardly be supposed the fault of them, that Mr Nicholas had either 
bis purveyor, the Rev. Mr Rustle, taken leave of his senses, or was only 
In point of fact, that learned gentle- indulging hm old propensity to 
man was in a very short time mightily “ hoaxing," she never could be 
pleased with the proficiency of his brought to subscribe to the one or 
now pupil, who, as he declared, evin- the other. One of these lyrics, con- 
cert a decided taste for poetry, as taining less of passion and mote of 
well as for polite literature in gene- sentiment than the generality ot his 
ral, — an opinion in which his father effusions, I shall beg to present my 
(who, to say the truth, was not per- readers with. It was placed by him 
haps qualified to do more than ha- in Miss Pyefinch ’« hand one fine 
zard a conjecture on the subject) evening after his return from a soli- 
perfeetly coincided, so that in the tary ramble in the garden, being 
space of a couple of years ray cousin rudely written down with a pencil, 
Nicholas ran an imminent risk of and is, on the whole, no bad speei- 
being considered an absolute hmts men of my roubiu’s poetical abili- 
mturcp , a prodigy of genius. His ties, 

the poet's bo wen. 

A bower there is, a lowly bower, 

In which my soul delights to dwell ; 

No gorgeous dome, or storied tower, 

Can charm my bosom half so well ! 

No Zeuxis ere its walls adorn'd. 

No Phidias bade its columns rise ; 

Such aids the humbler artist scorn'd. 

Nor taught its towers to court the skies. 
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But the low wall’s contracted bound 
The Ivy's amorous folds entwine, 

And wauton woodbines circling round, 

To deck the blest retreat combine. 

The Lilac, child of frolic May, 

There flings her fragrance to tho breeze ; 

There, too, with golden tresses gay, 

Laburnums wave in graceful ease. 

And there, in loveliest tints array'd, 

Hoiv sweetly blooms the blushing Rose ! 

While round, a soft and varying shade 
The Willow’s bending form bestows. 

Far in my garden’s utmost hound 
The modest mansion rears its head, 

There noisy crowds are never found. 

No giddy throngs its peace invade ; 

No “stores beneath its humble thatch,’* 

Like Edwin’s, “ ask a master’s care ; 

The wicket* opening with a latch,” 

Receives the lonely swain or fair. 

Within inscribed, above, around. 

Are lines of mystic import seen ; 

And many a quaiut device is found. 

And many a glowing verse between. 

*Tis here, at morn or dewy eve. 

In meditative mood reclined, 

The world, its pumps ami cates, I leave, 

And shut the door on all mankind. 

Full many a tome’s neglected weight, 

Here, page by page, mine eves survey 
Full many a patriot’s wu. tn debate, 

Aud mauy a youthful poet’s lay ; 

Mhcn noisy, rough, intestine broils. 

Or rude commotions, sore molest, 

My nctiri mental soul lecmis, 

Aud here i fly for peace aud rest. * 

Sweet! oh sweet, the evening hour, 

*Tis then 1 bid the vvoihl farewell— 

’Tis then 1 seek the lonely bovver 
In which my soul delights to dwell. 

Miss Pyefinch was charmed with tion offered, fiualiy concluded that 
this production of my cousin's muse; the whole was merely a flight of 
the ouly thing that puzzled her was, fancy, or, as she phrased it, a 
whereabouts this nice little retreat poetic fiction.” 
could possibly be situated. as memory The period was now rapidly ap- 

refused to supply her with any edifice proaching when it was thought ad- 
about the grounds at all answering visablc that ! should be removed 
the description given. Sir Oliver from Westminster to the l 'niveisity. 
indeed hazarded a suggestion, but I was turned of eighteen, tall aud 
the fair Sappho was highly scauda- active, and furnished with a h uti- 
lized at the bare insinuation, and cient quantum of Greek and L&tiu to 
most indignantly rejecting the solu- make my debut among those classic 
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scenes without any violent appre- 
hension of a failure. Colonel Staf- 
ford had been some time iu England ; 
his constitution, originally wot a 
strong one, had been much injured 
by the exertions, privations, and fa- 
tigues, necessarily attendant on a 
desultory and protracted series of 
campaigns ; of late, too, the mode of 
warfare had begun to assume a more 
derided character, and the “ march- 
ings and counter-marchings” were 
now, as the plans of this great com- 
mander who directed the operations 
changed from the offensive to the 
defensive, interspersed with skir- 
mishes and actions, dangerous iu the 
ex treme dining t hei r progress, though 
ever glorious in their results. Fre- 
quently exposed, from the nature of 
hit* official situation on the staff, to 
the hottest tiic of the enemy, and 
urged by the iuiiate gallantly of a 
disposition rather impetuous than 
piudent, into dangers which he 
might pei haps without discredit 
have avoided ; still the “ sweet little 
cherub that sits up aloft,” seemed 
to watch over my father’s safety 
with unwearied vigilance. Often 
was the weapon levelled bv man, 
but Heaven averted the ball ; and 
with a single exception, he came out 
of every couffict scathless and unin- 
jured. It was not till alter his re- 
turn to England, whither he was at 
length despatched with I lie official 

accounts of the battle of , and 

his subsequent retirement into the 
bosom of his family, that the ravages 
made in his health, hv his long con- 
tinued subjection to the hardships 
of a military life, parsed under the 
inauspicious combinations of au ac- 
tive enemy and an ungenial climate, 
were fully apparent* A wound, too, 
originally of a trivial nature, as his 
friends had been taught to believe, 
but which had never been entirely 
healed, now joined to occasion alarm 
to his friends, and to give a charac- 
ter to other symptoms which be- 
tokened a sure, though gradual dc- 
cay. Mrs Stafford, for a while, shut 


her eyes, and remained obstinately 
blind to what was perfectly appau-nt 
to every one else, and luridly flat- 
tered herself that the increasing 
debility of her husband might be 
successfully combated by quiet, his 
native air, and the soothing atten- 
tions of conjugal affection. Her 
hopes were groundless ; the hectic 
on his check became, it is true, more 
vivid, but it contrasted painfully 
with the sallow paleness of the rest 
of his countenance, while a short dry 
cough, aud his attenuated form , 
evinced but too surely that his sta- 
mina were affected, if not reduced. 
The symptoms were but too pro- 
phetic; as spring (the third since his 
return) advanced, his inability to 
contend against disease became daily 
more evident, till early iu the fatal 
month of May, a month so critical to 
invalids, my dear father resigned his 
upright and honourable spirit into 
the hands of Ilirn who gave it. 

My poor mother was overwhelmed 
with the most profound grief by this 
melancholy event, the more so, as 
although of late the conviction had 
been forced upon her, that Colonel 
Stafford w^s in a rapidly declining 
state, still she had never contem- 
plated the probability of so sudden 
a dissolution of those ties which 
formed the principal joy of her ex- 
istence. It was done, however.- — 
Those ligaments of the soul which 
bourn! her to an adored and adoiing 
husband, were at length severed ; 
and till their reunion iu a future 
world, I was the only object to 
which she was now to look for com- 
fort and support. My father's death 
had been so sudden, that I had bare- 
)y time to reach home, from Christ 
Church, of which 1 n as now a mem- 
ber, in order to receive his blessing. 
He died like a Christian, calm, fear- 
less, and resigned, with his lateBt 
breath commending my mother to 
my care. Years have since rolled 
on, but the moment is fresh as ever 
in my memory.— May 1 never forget 
it! 
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But by my wrongs, and by my wrath, 

To-morrow Orontt.ikn'# *»reath 

Thar fires, yon Heaven with storms of death. 

Shall guide me to the foe : 

Indtan Svna »/< ** Gertrude tf Wyoming* 


SCENE IN THE LIFE OF A MORAVIAN MISSIONARY.* 

Scene-— The shore »f a Lake surround* d lot deep teoods—A solitary cabin on 
its banks, overshadowed by maple and sycamore trees — Herrmann, the Mu* 
sionary, seated alone befon the cabin — The houi is evening twilight* 

Herrmann. Was that the light from some lone swift canoe 
Shooting across the waters r— No, a flash 
From the night’s first quick fire- fly, lost again 
In the deep bay of Cedars, Not a hark 
1* on the wave ; no rustle of a breeze 
Comes through the forest. In this new, strange world, 

Oli ! how mysterious, how eternal, seems 
The mighty melancholy of the woods ! 

The Desert’s own great spirit, infinite 1 
Little they know, in mine own father-land, 

Along the castled Rhine, or eVii amidst 
The wild Harz mountains, or the silvan glades 
Deep in the Odemvald, they little know 
Of what is solitude ! In hours like this. 

There, from a thousand nooks, the cottage- hearths 
Pour forth red light through vine-hung lattices. 

To guide the peasant, sinking cheerily, 

On the home -path ; — while round his lowly porch. 

With eager eyes awaiting his return, 

The dusteied fares of his children shine 

To the clear harvest- moon. He still, fond thoughts ! 

Melting my spirit’s gi asp from heavenly hope 
By your vain earthwaid yearnings. O my God ! 

Draw me still nearer, closer unto Thee, 

Till all the hollow of these deep desires 
May witli thyself be filled I— -Be it enough 
At once to gladden arid to solemnize 
My lonely life, if for thine altar here 
In this dread temple of the wilderness. 

By prayer, ami tod, and watching, l may win 
The offering of one heart, one human heart, 

Bleeding, repenting, loving* 

Hark! a step, 

An Indian tread! I know' the stealthy sound— 

’Tin on some quest of evil, through the grass 
Gliding so serpent- like. 

lie come.-, for {card and mats an Indian warrior armed, 

Enonio, is it thou V 1 see thy form 

Tower stately through the dusk ; yet scarce mine eye 

Discerns thy face. 

hiitnno. My father speaks my name. 
n Hr runout. Are not the hunters from the chase returned ? 

The night- flics lit ? Why is my son abroad ? 


* Circumstances similar to those on which this scene is founded, are recorded in 

Game’s Narrative of the Moravian Missions in Greenland, and gave rise to the dra- 
matic sketch* 
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Enonio . The warrior’s arrow knows of nobler prey 
Than elk or deer. Now let my father leave 
The lone path free. 

Herrmann . The forest-way is long 

From the red chieftain’s home. Rest thee awhile 
Beneath my sycamore, and we will speak 
Of these things further. 

Enonio, * Tell me not of rest J 

My heart is sleepless, and the dark night swift. 

I must begone. 

Herrmann ( W* mnly .) No, warrior, thou must stay ! 

The Mighty One bath given me power to search 
Thy soul with piercing words— and thou must stay. 

And hear me, and give answer ! If thy heart 
Be grown thus restless, is it not because 
Within its dark folds thou hast mantled up 
Some burning thought of ill ? 

Enuno, (n tih Sudani impetuosity.) How should I rest r 
— Lavt night the spirit of my brother came. 

An angry shadow in the moonlight streak, 

And said — “ Aeemyi me ' ” — In the clouds tins morn, 

I saw the frowning colour of his Mood — 

And that, too, had a voice. — I lay at noon 
Alone beside the sounding waterfall. 

Ami thro 5 its thunder-music spake a tone, 

— A low tone pierc ing all the. roll of waves— 

And said--- 1 * Ar-mje no *” — There have 1 raised 
The tomahawk, and strung the bow again. 

That I may semi the shadow from my couch, 

Ami take the strange sound from the cataract. 

And sleep once more. 

n. 1 1 Of a no. A better path, my son, 

l nto the still ami dewy land of sleep, 

My hand in peace can guide thee— cv’n the way 
Thy cl ung In other trode. — Say, didst thou love 
That lost one well : 

/.i/f 10 0/. Know’st thou not we grew up 

Even as twin roes amidst the wilderness ? 

Unto the chase we journeyed in one path. 

We stemmed the lake in one canoe ; we lay 
Beneath one oak to rest. — When fever hung 
Upon my binning lips, my brother’s hand 
Was still beneath my head ; my brother’s robe 
Covered my bosom from the chill night air. 

Our lives were girdled by one belt of love, 

Until he turned him from Ids fathers’ gods, 

Aud then my soul fell from him — then the grass 
Grew in the way between our parted homes. 

And wheresoe’er I wandered, then it seemed 
That all the woods were silent. — I went forth — 

I journeyed, with my lonely heart, afar. 

And so returned and where was he ?— the earth 
Owned him no more. 

] hr mat mi. But thou thy self since then 

Hast turned thee from the idols of thy tribe. 

And, like thy brother, bowed the suppliant knee 
To the one God. 

E no run. Yes, I have learned to pray 

With my white father’s words, yet all the more, 

My heart, that shut against my brother*® love. 

Hath been within me as an arrowy fire, 

Burning my sleep away. — In the night-hush. 

Midst the strange whispers and dim shadowy things 
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Of the great forests, I have called aloud 
** Brother, forgive, forgive !”■ — ho answered not — 

— His deep voice, rising from the land of souls* 
Cries but “ Avenge me ! " — and 1 go forth now 
To slay his murderer, that when next his eyes 
Gleam on me mournfully from that pale shore, 

I may look up, and meet their glance* «»d say 
— « 1 hare avenged tliee.” 

Herrmann* " Oil l that human love 

Should be the root of this diead bilteruens. 

Till Heaven through all the fevered being pours 
Transmuting balsam !— Stay, Emmie, slay I 
Thy brother calls thee not! — The spirit world 
Where the departed go, sends back to earth 
No visitants for evil. — *Tis the might 
Of tlie strong passion, the remorseful grief 
At work in thine own breast, which lends the voice 
Unto the forest and the cataract. 

The angry colour to the clouds of morn, 

The shadow to the moonlight- -Stay, my son! 

Thy brother is at peace. — Beside Ids couch, 

\\ hen of the murderer’s poisoned shaft he died, 

1 knelt and prayed ; he named his Saviour’s name, 
Meekly, beseechingly ; —he spoke of tliee 
lu pity and in love. 

Ennnio ( burnt dh. ) Did he not say 
My arrow should avenge him ? 

(h 'trwaun. llis last woids 

Were all forgiveness. 

F uonin. What ! and shall the man 

Who pierced him, with the shaft of treachery. 

Walk fearless forth iu joy ? 

Herrmann, Was lie not once 

Thy brother’s friend ?— Oh! trust me, not in joy 
He walks the frowning forest. Did keen love. 

The late repentant ot its heart estranged. 

Wake in thy haunted bosom, with its train 
Of Bounds and shadows — and shall he escape Y 
Enonio, dream it not! — Our God, the all-just, 

Unto himself reserves this Royalty — 

The secret chastening of the guilty heart, 

The fiery touch, the scourge that purifies, 

Leave it with Him ! — Yet make it not thy hnpc~~ 
For that strong bean of thine — oh ! listen vet~- 
Must in its depths oYrcome the very wish 
For death or fortune to the guilty one, 

Ere it can sleep again. 

Enonio. My father speaks 

Of change, for man too mighty. 

Herrmann. I hut speak 

Of that which hath been, and again must be, 

If thou wouldst join thy brother, in the life 
Of the brtght country, where, I well believe, 

Hie soul rejoices. — Hr, had known such change. 

He died in peace. He, whom his tribe once named 
The avenging eagle, took to his meek heart. 

In its last pangs, the spirit of those words 
Which from the Saviour’s cross went up to Heaven; 
** Forgive them, for they know not wfiat they do, 

Fat her, for give ) ” — And o'er the eternal bounds 
Of that celestial kingdom undefiled 
Where evil may not enter, He* I deem* 
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Hath to his Maxtor passed.— H« waits thee there— 

For love, we trust, springs heavenward from the grave, 

Immortal in its holiness.— He calls 

Hie brother to the land of golden light, 

And ever-living fountain*— couldst thou hear 
Hi* voice o'er those bright waters, it would say, 

“ My brother! oh! be pure, be merciful I 
That we may meet again.” 

JRnouio ( hesitating .) Can I return 

Unto my tribe, and unavenged ? 

lit rrtntnw. To Him, 

To Him, return, from whom thine erring steps 
Have wandered far and long! — Return, my son. 

To thy Redeemer ! — Died ho not in love, 

— The sinless, the diviue, the Son of God — 

Breathing forgiveness midst all agonies, 

And tn , dare tre he ruthless ‘r — By His aid 

Shalt thou be guided to thy brother's place 

Midst the pure spirits. — Oh ! retrace the way 

Back to thy Saviour ! he rejects no heart 

Kv'rt with the dark stains on it, if true tears 

Be o’er them showered. — Aye, weep, thou Indian Chief! 

For, by the kindling moonlight, 1 behold 

Thy proud lips working — weep, relieve thy soul ! 

Tears will not shame thy manhood, in the hour 
Of its great conflict. 

E,m, , . (tin at 7 up ht* to l In niftittn.) Father, take the bow, 

K*'pp the shaip arrows, till the hunters call 
Forth to the chase once more. — And let me dwell 
A little uhiie, my Father! by thy side, * 

Tli.it 1 may hear the blessed words airain 
— lake watei-biooks amidst the summtr hills — 

F o u thv true sips (low forth. For in my heart 
Tilt* music and the memory of their sound 
Too long have died away. 

il> n wruth ( )h ! welcome back, 

Friend, rescued owe!— Yes, thou sli.de be my guest. 

Arid wo will pray beneath my sycamore 
Together, morn and cv»» ; and i will spread 
Thy couch bt side my lire, ami sleep at last 
— After the visiting of holy thoughts — 

With dewy wing shall sink upon thine eye* ! 

— Enter my home, and welcome, welcome back, 

To peace, to Cod, thou lost and found again ! 

[ Thnf </w into Me cuhnl hu(< Mrr 

lien 'maim {Hn-ferintj Jus a i tt n,veni on tie threshold , la ths up to the 
sfarr?/ skit*,) 

Father ! that from amidst yon glorious worlds 

Now look'ftt on os, thy children ! make this hour 

Blessed for ever ! May it see the birth 

Of thine own image iu the uu fathomed deep 

Of an immortal soul ; — a thing to name « 

With reverential thought, a solemn world ! 

To Thee more precious than those thousand stars 
Bunting on high in thy majestic Heaven ! 
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In our age of universal illumina- 
tion, daikness is a past idea. Poli- 
tics have lost their intricacy. Mo- 
rals are as simple in theory as they 
are rigid in practice. Science sits in 
the corners of the streets, lecturing 
to naked philosophers? and Govern- 
ment throws off her robe of cere- 
mony, and walks as naked as the 
philosophers themselves. Yet, too 
much light may be as over* helming 
as too little, and it is possible that 
our sansculotte, politicians may be 
as much bewildered in the excessive 
sunshine of the nineteenth century, 
as the most carefully costumed mi- 
nister in the obscuiity of the eight- 
eenth. Howe ter, “ l)i mclioia.” It 
is not the part of wisdom to boast, or 
of reasoning to draw conclusions in 
scorn of facts. We bate discovered, 
that our forefather were totally ig- 
norant of every sound principle of 
government at home, and policy 
abroad. Among our accessions of 
knowledgtvwro have ascertained, that 
in distrusting France, and allying 
themselves with Germany, they en- 
tirely miscalculated the nature of 
the national good and o\ il. And not 
to speak contemptuously of those 
whose blood flows in our veins, and 
who, by some means or other, cer- 
tainly contrived to build up a very 
considerable empiie, we admit that 
luck is an element of policy, that the 
blunderer may be as well off as the 
sage, and that there is a pity, or a 
protection, which, as the Turks say, 
especially saves the bones of children 
and idiots from being broken. Yet 
History, old almanack as it is in the 
new vocabulary, will make its impres- 
sion upon the more refractory minds. 
Those whose alertness is not 
cient for the rapid movement of a 
moving time, the rare of reason, must 
be content with such guides as they 
can find ; and while the bolder ener- 
gies and brighter spirits of the age 
of light sail loose on the wings of 
speculation, we must try to make 
our way by clinging to the skirts of 
experience as we can. 

History tells us that the only ge- 
nuine peril of England has been from 


France. To all other aggressors she 
has opposed, and will oppose, an iron 
rampart of confidence and valour. 
The navy of Spain was dashed more 
against that rampart, than agalust the 
natural barriers of her soil. The 
ious gratitude of the country ac- 
nowledged the high interposition 
which sent the winds and billows to 
fight for the land of Religion ; but it 
was the heroism of heart, which 
thought it ** foul shame that Parma 
or Spam should invade the borders 
of her realms ; and the heroism of 
hand, which would have seconded 
that magnanimous feeling with the 
last drop of the enemies' blood and 
its own, that awed the Spaniard for 
ever from the land.” To all the 
other powers of Europe and the 
earth she is insert ssihle. But France 
can subdue with her principles, be- 
fore she strikes with her sword ; her 
tactic is not in the field, but in the 
cottage, the manufactory, and the 
streets ; hei campaign is in the con- 
spiracy; and the most fatal tiiumph 
of her eiei nal tivalry, is in the closest 
alliance with the npiiit of her coun- 
cils. Let us not be misunderstood, 
as desiring war with any nation, or 
as e\eu repelling the intercourses of 
amity with France, while it is possi- 
ble to be tetained. Our alarm is 
generated only by the attempt fit 
identify of purpose, by the adoption 
of her principles, by the separation 
of our policy from that of our old 
allies tin the sake of combining 
more exclusively with France; our 
thinking the world well lost, and 
playing the par|, to meet the fate of 
Anthony, for our glittering, volup- 
tuous, protesting, profligate Cleo- 
patra. France exhibits at this mo- 
ment one feature which should warn 
us against all promises of her fide- 
lity, She is without a religion. It 
is utterly impossible that without 
this great pledge of honour, justice, 
and peace, she can be faithful to a 
British alliance. The connexion may 
go on unbroken for a few years, but 
it is illicit ; it wants the only sanction 
which can make it honest, prosper- 
ous, or firm. Even if no blight should 
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foil upon H from ft higher source 
than the passions or principles of 
man, it must break off by the nature 
of human things ; what began in im- 
prudence must end in caprice : for- 
tunate if a community of error does 
not end in a community of corrup- 
tion, and the ill-judged alliance of 
the rices and the follies surprise the 
world with the moral, how a great 
nation may be most speedily un- 
done. 

‘ It is not to be supposed that we 
can be panegyrists of the ancient 
church of France. Its prejudices, 
and its unfitness for being the teacher 
of a national mind, or the depository 
of those deathless truths, which were 
given for the instruction of that mind 
m higher objects than the rights e\ en 
of kings, churches, and prelates, 
brought their own heavy penalties. 
But, we think, with Plutarch, that 
the darkest .superstition is better than 
infidelity j the most ignorant reve- 
rence of an Eternal Source of truth, 
purity, and justice, is a better ele- 
ment of society than the most spark- 
ling contempt of them all ; and that 
when the winds are abroad, and the 
commonwealth is on the surge, we 
should confide more in the fidelity 
that piloted itself by the dimmest 
gleam of the wot Ha above, than in 
the most thwrisbmjr promises of 
reaching our anchorage, with repub- 
lican honour at the prow, ami repub- 
lican Atheism at the helm- We there- 
fore pronounce that our alliance with 
this throne and people of Louis Phi- 
lippe must be insecure; if we extend it, 
must be dangerous to the full degree 
of its extent ,* and in the first serious 
collision with Europe, may he our 
ruin. In France, at this moment, 
there is no national religion, That 
has been abolished by the legislature 
of the streets. The deliberations of 
the pike and the pistol, in the thice 
days of July, decided that question 
without the formality of debate. The 
rabble of Paris spoke the word, and 
it was done. The legislature was 
worthy of the work, and the work 
worthy of the legislat are. Now every 
man in France may choose his reli- 
gion for himself, or make his reli- 
gion, or may neither choose nor 
make. Thus, nine-tenths of France 
have no religion of any kind. The 
rising generation will be the inherit- 
ors or their fathers’ principles ; 


France, without the declaration of 
Atheism, will have the substance; 
and the popular novelty will be the 
man who believes in the existence of 
a hereafter, or binds his oath, and 
keeps his conscience in awe, by the 
acknowledgment of a God. We say 
this in no angry recollection of old 
rivalry, and in no modern fear. We 
say it as little in offence to the per- 
sonal honour of her people, or the 
political integrity of her sovereign. 
The stipulations of public council 
may be formed in the purest spirit of 
good faith; but the solidity of the 
connexion is forbidden by a law 
more powerful than human honour 
or national policy. With a people 
nationally divorced from religion, uo 
other safe connexion can follow. 
Strength and weakness may com- 
bine. " But Protestant England and 
Infidel France must overpower a 
repulsion seated in nature, before 
(hey can combine. As well might 
both ends of the needle point to the 
pole. 

When Pitt, in 171)3, was reproached 
by Opposition with refusing to make 
peace with France, be. turned on his 
leproachcrs, and boldly asked, With 
whom was he to make peace ? where 
was the French Government V Was 
Engtaud to send an ambassador to 
treat with the Tribunal, or catch the 
faction ih it passed through the 
ntrecta to the scaffold ? What, could 
the honourable gentleman tell him, 
was the Gov eminent of France at that 
hour, or who; or how long they 
might last, or whether another week 
of change might not see the firmest 
treaties worth no more than the pa- 
per they were written on, and France, 
under the new sovereignty of a new 
mob, choosing new allies, acting on 
new principles, and finishing a mock 
negotiation by a furious plunge into 
hostilities? And what is the difference 
in the year 1^4 v \ rabble quarrel, 
a popular play, a trial for libel, a Par- 
liamentary duel, a refugee princess, 
a duel list’s funeral, each and all shake 
the consumptive frame of the State in- 
to conv ulsions, A hundred thousand 
of the rabble following the hearse of 
au individual never heard of before, 
and five-ftx&d' twenty thousand troops 
of the line paraded to keep them 
from sacking the Tuileriea, *re the 
evidences of royal stability. If Louts- 
Philippe were to die tomorrow* who 
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would ensure royalty la France for 
a week ? The succession of bis fa- 
mily would be as fair a matter of the 
die, as any game at the tables of the 
M msons dejcti of the Palais Royal; 
the whole a matter of chauce whe- 
ther the Duke of Orleans put the 
crown on his head, or M. Lafayette 
ascended tins chair in the majesty of 
the bonnet rouoe : whether the Par- 
liament took the oath of allegiance, or 
the bayonets of the National Guard, 
crossing* the bayonets of the line, set- 
tle the succession in their own way, 
and establish a Grand National Re- 
publique of ten-franc freeholders. 
These truths are as palpable as the 
day : and it is to this floating govern- 
ment that we are to anchor the Bri- 
tish Empire, and bravely resolve to 
sink or swim with our companion. 

But the still more formidable 
fruits of the alliance are already 
sprouting among ourselves. The li- 
terature of France, the product of 
Republican principles on private li- 
centiousness, is coming over iu every 
shape of temptation ; profligate no- 
vels for the closet, profligate plays 
for the theatres, arc the last impor- 
tations from France. We have al- 
ready had an exhibition on the Me- 
tropolitan Stage, of the profanation 
of the tomb, the dead actually walk- 
ing out of their coffins, to the tune of 
a quadrille, and a hundred and fifty 
opera girls running about the stage, 
in a condition, as to dress, startling 
even among opera girls. In this in- 
stance, the public were taken by sur- 
prise. Disgust soon put down the 
exhibition, and a fortnight, iu London 
finished the display which iu Paris 
enjoyed the full flame of popularity 
for a year. But another exhibition 
followed, of a more mature order of 
the profane. The history of that 
magnificent and wonder- woi king pe- 
riod which brought Israel from the 
Egyptian dungeons, was turned into 
a stage show, and Moses sang, haran- 
gued, and eveu would have danced, 
but for the intervention of an autho- 
rity, which ought to have at once 
extinguished the whole offence. The 
“Sacred” Ballet was prohibited, hut 
$*#t in time, by the Bishop. Another 
attempt of the same kind was hurried 
od* too injudiciously, before the pub- 
lic had time to forget the disgust of 
the farmer* It perished, and we 
shall hope it. has given a deathblow 


to the whole oratorio family, — a Spe- 
cies of authorship, which, whether 
on or off the stage, or whether flou- 
rishing in stage frippery, or limited 
to the orchestra, utterly lowers the 
solemn dignity of the subject, vul- 
garizes language which ought never 
to be used but in scenes totally re- 
mote from the heated follies and 
gross feelings of a theatrical audience, 
and always has offended, and al- 
ways must offend, every sentiment 
of every mind that can distinguish 
between ribaldry and reverence. In 
those censures, we pass by managers, 
publishers, and the whole crowd of 
mere agents; they follow but the 
change of the time— they are passi ve 
— they are the carriers, the conduits, 
the instruments — to them the results 
may be unconsidered, or unknown. 
The crime is in the public taste, and 
the perversion is the work of France. 
If this channel be not cut off, the 
corruption of the land must follow. 

And the chief calamity of this state 
of things is, that it assumes some- 
thing ot the shape of an operation 
of nature. Whether the present Mi- 
nisters have been the cause (we do 
not believe them to have been the 
cause), or whether they would de- 
sire to get rid of the result, it is be- 
yond tlieir power. A violent sepa- 
ration might be as ruinous, as iden- 
tity. We are ^tmutded to France; 
we cannot cut asunder the link 
without hazarding blood ; and we 
must await the work of time, and he 
vigilant to watch for those opportu- 
nities which Providence gives to 
nations, not wilfully undone. We 
must try to recover our character 
with the great German powers; to 
cherish such amity as we can with 
Prussia, now oDly an outpost of the 
great uoithern Empire, to fix the 
most unhesitating faith with Aus- 
tria, now shrinking from our revolu- 
tionary tactics, and in that terror, 
siding with Russia ; and with France 
neutral, neither provoked to injure, 
nor enabled to betray, calmly and 
resolutely make our preparation for 
the bloodiest contest that Europe has 
ever seen, and in which the war will 
be with England, against England, 
and for the last ship and shilling, the 
last acre and the last privilege of 
England. A war with Russia, in the 
course of a few years, is as inevitable 
as the spreading of the sea over ‘aft 
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undefended shore. And that war 
will essentially be anti* English. 

But that all conjecture on things so 
little within the competence of man 
must be vague, it might be pro. 
nounced that the direction and 
the instruments of that war will 
equally differ from all the past. The 
first struggle will be at sea, aud the 
field of battle will be the Mediter- 
ranean. The means will be, not skill, 
but numbers; science will have little 
operation; the true element of the 
war will be multitude. With the 
Euxine for her wet dock, Russia 
may pour down a thousand ships, 
some to be destroyed, some to be 
captured, but the rest to sweep the 
seas. Europe will be no longer the 
grand til ting- place of armies. Asia 
Minor, Syria, the borders of the 
Euphrates, and the Indus, will he the 
field. The days * o long expected, 
may he at hand, when those vast 
stagnant countries, to be roused 
from their stagnation only by war, 
will feel the force of that thunder- 
storm, and awake before the whirl- 
wind. Egypt aud the Saracen world 
will pour forth, to meet the North. 
The Tartar tribes which have now 
for two hundred years been swelling 
their undisturbed population, and 
sharpening their unused swords for 
war, will be once more summoned to 
their old work of devastation, and 
fill the East with the terrors of bar- 
barian inroad, and perform their ter- 
rible share in shaking the system of 
the world. Whether this will be the 
last blow; or whether a still more 
universal havoc shall complete the 
catastrophe, is among those questions 
which only presumption would at- 
tempt to resolre. But, of one thing 
m are sure, that to prepare for strug- 
gle is the best security for turningit 
into success ; aud that to adhere to 
the maxims by which England has 
been made wise, happy, and free, is 
the best preparation, let the struggle 
come when it will. 

What was the fine far-seeing lan- 

E of Burke forty years ago ? “A 
h conspiracy is gaining ground 
in every country. This system, hap- 
pening to be founded on principles 
the most delusive, indeed, but the 
roost Battering to the natural propen- 
sities of the unthinking multitude, 
mid to the speculations of all who 
think, without thinking profoundly, 


extend its Influence. A predo- 
minant inclination towards it appears 
in all who have no religion ; when 
otherwise, their disposition leads 
them to be advocates even for des- 
potisro. Hence Hume, though I can- 
not say that he does not throw out 
some expressions of disapprobation 
on the proceedings of the levellers, 
iu the reign of Richard I!.,yet affirms 
that the doctrines of John Bull were 
conformable to the ideas of primitive 
equality, which are engraven in the 
hearts of all men . Boldness formerly 
was not the character of Atheists, as 
such. They were even of a charac- 
ter nearly the reverse. They were, 
like the old Epicureans, rather an 
unenterprising tace. But they have 
grown active, designing, turbulent, 
iuid seditious. They are sworn ene. 
mies to king, nobility, and priest- 
hood.” 

Republicanism was checked in 
Europe by the double cause of its 
excesses in France, and its ravages 
beyond France. The nations hur- 
rying to prostrate themselves before 
a god, shrank from the worship of a 
maniac. Even the populace who 
hailed the French armies as deliver- 
ers, were indignant when their de- 
liverance was felt only in blows. 
But the salutary terror is gone with 
its cause. France is now no longer 
the naked lunatic, rending its own 
fle.di, and pledging the nations round 
it in cups of blood. She now wears 
the dignity of a settled government; 
she speaks the principles of rebellion 
from the majesty of a throne. She 
is not now the wild sibyl uttering 
her frenzied inspirations from ca- 
verns and ruins, and sending her 
fragile decrees to be borne on the 
mints of the storm. She is now the 
Pythoness, standing on the golden 
tripod, with the magnificence of na- 
tional wealth, and the solemnities of 
national worship round her ; and 
summoning the grave procession of 
kings and kingdoms to listen to tha 
words of fate. A total and a most 
formidable change has come over 
her whole instrumentality for affect- 
ing the European future- Alliance, 
not war; the appearance of the most 
generous candour, instead of the 
most ostentatious perfidy; a fond, 
zealous, universal sympathy in the 
wrongs of mankind, undistbigniahed 
by clime or colour, Instead of open 
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contempt for each, and an open de- 
termination to wield the supremacy 
of all, are the securer means by 
which France now pursues her old 
object — the sceptre of the world. 
£3 r$ no longer tears her way through 
nations with the thunderbolt; her 
more powerful destroyer is the si- 
lent, creeping, wide- spreading mala- 
ria of republicanism. 

Now, the tact, being unquestion- 
able that French principles are the 
principles of a large, powerful, and 
reckless party in England, who, alter- 
nately regarding Ministers as their 
tools and their antagonists, feel per- 
fectly satisfied as to their being able 
to sweep all administrations into 
their current ; it must be of some 
import to know what those prin- 
ciples are. Forty years ago their 
creed as to Kings was laid down by 
the celebrated Condorcet in his pa- 
per on the education of the Dau- 
hin, of whom he had been chosen 
y the National Assembly to be the 
tutor, or rather the jailor. “ The 
Assembly willed that the Mtefeuuttw 
of a Kiny, and the necessity of seek- 
ing means to establish something in 
lieu of a power founded on illusion, 
should be one of the first truths of- 
fered to the reason of the pupil ; the 
obligation of conforming himself to 
this, being the first of his mo? at duties. 
The object is less to form a King, 
than to teach him that he should 
know how to wv\A no longer to J u 
such * 1 This was the creed of the 
man who had filled the chair of the 
National Assembly, was their per- 
petual secretary and their principal 
guide. And this was in the period 
when a King was still acknowledged, 
and before the philosophers had 
given the practical illustration of 
their doctrines by cutting off the 
King’s head. 

But while Burke was thus sup- 
porting, by his parliamentary la- 
bours, and by his unrivalled pen, the 
cause of the Constitution and human 
nature, he received a blow which 
almost totally unmanned him. 
Jttdhard Burke, bis only non, was 
Mood with an illness which speedily 
Mtie such progress, that to all eyes, 
those of his fond and sanguine 
father, Ms fate was sealed. It had 
boife Burke’s ambition to educate 
hi# Soit fan* public life, and no pains 
ty&Jfem spared to cultivate him for 


all the distinctions of Statesmanship. 
It has been too much the habit to 
compare the son with the eminent 
father, and to depreciate him below 
the level of ordinary talent, as much 
as he fell below the level of extra- 
ordinary. By this unfair estimate 
Richard Burke has passed for one 
of the customary examples of pa- 
rental blindness to filial mediocrity, 
and has been reckoned altogether 
beneath his value. But Burke was not 
a man to be so simply hoodwinked by 
affection. If the son of Cicero was 
a blunderer, we have to learn that 
Cicero proposed him for public 
business. Burke certainly would 
not have embarked his son in the 
most difficult career of talent and of 
life, if he had not gravely satisfied 
himself that the bark was equal to 
the voyage. On retiring from Par- 
liament in June, 1707, he had ob- 
tained his son’s return for Mahon, 
and had placed him on the first step 
of office, by Lord Fits william’s ap- 
pointment of him as bis secretary in 
the Irish Viceroyalty. But his ca- 
reer was to be untried by the temp- 
tations of power, and unshaken by 
the casualties of fortune. His disor- 
der soon ga\ e evidence of consump- 
tion. Burke’s sensitiveness of heart 
was so well known to his friends, 
that Brackksley, the family physi- 
cian, decidedly suppressed all inti- 
mation of the nature of the disease 
irom the unfortunate father, decla- 
ring that it would sooner put an end 
to his fife than his sou’s. The pa- 
tient was now removed to the sub- 
urbs for the benefit of the air, until 
he should commence his journey to 
Ireland. But that period was never 
to arrive. At length, but a week 
before he breathed his last, it was 
found necessary to give the Intelli- 
gence to his unhappy father, who, 
from that moment until be closed 
the tomb upon him, scarcely slept, 
tasted food, or was able to restrain 
himself from the most affecting ex- 
pressions of sorrow. A longer notice 
would probably have wont him out 
of the world. Some letters from Dr 
Laurence, the well-known friend of 
Burke, and brother of the present; 
Archbishop of Cakhell, present a de- 
tail of the progress of the disorder, 
and of what must interest os still 
more, its Influence on the groat 
uM aw I IMiag bean of Bmrfce. 
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Ti^leltKwrtliretoBfrA Badland, a con- 
nexion of the family. A faw extracts 
are here Augu*t\ t 1794 — 

As Pr King” (afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester) undoubtedly communi- 
cated to you the melancholy con- 
tents of my yesterday’s letter, you 
will be anxious to know whether 
another day has brought any new 
hope. There is a little, feeble and 
faint The sentence is at least re- 
spited for a time. A second letter 
from Mr Burke yesterday evening 
informed me that the physicians 
forbade him to despair. The disor- 
der is a consumption, which has, 
however, not yet reached the lungs. 
* * * * The family are with 
poor Richard in lodgings a little be- 
yond Brompton. It is a house of 
mourning indeed. l>r Bracklesley 
says, it is almost too much for him, 
who, as a physician, is inured to such 
sights, and in some degree callous 
to them. * * * * * Mr Burke 


feel myself better, and in spi- 
rits, yet my heart flutters, 1 know 
not why. Fray, talk to me, sir; 
talk of religion, talk of morality; 
talk, if you will, on indifferent sub* 
jecfcs/ Then turning round, be said, 
* What noise is that V Does it rain ? 
No, it is the rustling of the wind 
through the trees.' And imme- 
diately, with a voice as dear as ever 
in his life, and a more than common 
grace of action, he repeated some 
beautiful lines from Adam’s morn- 
ing hymn. They are favourite line* 
of his father’s, and were so, as I re- 
collect, of his poor uncle’s, to whom 
he was then going, with those very 
lines on his tongue, — 

“ * Ills praise, ye winds, that from four 
quarters blow — 

Breathe Soft or loud ; and wave your lops, 
ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship 
wave ! * 


writes to me that be is almost dried 
np. The conclusion of his first letter 
was highly affecting. He ended 
with an abrupt exclamation— ‘ Oh, 
my poor brother died in time ! ’ ” 
Before the next letter, the catas- 
trophe had arrived. u A mjust 4, 
— When I shortly informed you of 
the melancholy event on Saturday, 
1 was acquainted with the event, 
and nothing more, from the mouth 
of Dr Bracklesley. Some of the 
particulars I have since collected, as 
well as I could. They may afflict 
you, but there is a pleasure in such 
sorrow, which he who cannot taste, 
deserves to be pitied. You know 
every thing till the night previous to 
his death. During that night he was 
restless and discomposed. In the mor- 
ning his lips were observed to have 
become black. His voice, however, 
was better. * * * * * His fa- 
ther and mother did not suffer them- 
selves to be flattered by the favour- 
able symptoms. Their lamentations 
reached him where he lay. He rose 
from hie bed. He then desired the 
servants to support him towards the 
room where bis father and mother 
were sitting in toars. * * * * 

He endeavoured to enter into con- 
versation with his father, but grief 
keepfog the latter silent, he said, 
after some observations da his own 

<sh$de see far mete- unmanly feel* 

I **« tisdw m terror. I 


“ He began again, and again pro- 
nounced the lines with the same 
happiness of elocution and gesture, 
waved his head in Bign of worship, 
and, worshipping, sank into the arms 
of his parents, as in a profound and 
ref sleep ! * * * The* behaviour 
of our two poor friends is such as 
might be expected by those who 
know both their sensibility and their 
strength of reason. ’ * * During 
the first day, the father was, at times, 
as I have heard, truly terrible in liis 
grief. He occasionally worked him- 
self up to an agony of affliction, and 
then, bursting away from all con- 
trol, would rush to the room where 
his son lay, and throw himself bead- 
long ou the bed or on the floor. 
Yet, at intervals he attended, and 
gave directions relative to every 
little arrangement, pleasing himself 
most with thinking what would be 
most consonant to the living wishes 
of his son. At intervals, too, \m 
would argue against the ineffectual 
sorrow of his wife.” * * * “Aug* 
7. — At last I have seen poor Burke. 
His grief was less intolerable than I 
bad supposed. He took me by sur- 
prise, or I should then have avoided 
him. He told me be was bringing 
his mind by degrees to his miserable 
situation; and he lamented that hd 
went to see his aou after death, tm 
the dead countensneebss made such 
m I fat his imfa^faiMfa - 
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tke jexttures mui mV of hU living 
Eiemrd ! n This letter corrects 
some of the statements of the fore- 
going. The patient had reached the 
room where his father was, but, 
finding himself feebler, returned to 
hia bed* It was his father who ex- 
plained to hi in the noise, as the rust- 
ling of the trees. He then repeated 
the lines from Milton, sank back, 
and, after a short struggle, breathed 
no more.— 4 * Amu I ± At last 1 have 
had the pleasure (I may truly say, 
under the circumstances) of seeing 
our dear Mrs Burke. After the first 
meeting, she was more composed 
than he; or she played her part 
more naturally, in order not to dis- 
compose him. lb' took me by the 
hand, and spoke in a toue of artifi- 
cial and laborious fortitude; sue. saw 
through the disguise, and gently re- 
proved him for not supporting him- 
self as he promised.” 

Then*, is undoubtedly iu this \io- 
lence of sorrow something that may 
he reproved, as well as much that 
must be forgiven. It does not be- 
come men who have learned to 
“ bear and forbear” in the- high 
school from which the principles of 
Burke flowed, to exhibit despair on 
any visitation, let the blow be how- 
ever severe, lu the excess of sor- 
row there is an approach to rebel- 
lion against the decrees of a wisdom 
which orders ail things in the spirit 
of benevolence. But much must he 
allowed to the peculiar glow ami 
susceptibility of Burke’s mind: the 
temperament of genius is not mere- 
ly tender, but imaginative; and its 
quickness expands such a vision of 
sorrow, raises such clouds over the 
mind, and so sharpens and envenoms 
every sting of mental suffering, that 
all its pains, like all its joys, are 
urged to their keenest pitch ; and the 
spirit that is alone capable of rapt 
and enthusiastic delight, repays its 
privilege by turning" anguish into 
agony. The loss of Burke’s sou 
would have been melancholy under 
any circumstances, as his ouly off- 
spring; but he was last at au age 
wlwm he might seem to have ensured 

S jM*# and, active existence, in the 
IMfeh* of accomplishment arid in tel - 
I vigour; descending into that 
where his father's fame threw 
glory round his advance, and 
tghere all the noblest prises of the 
mm&m emulation were open to his 


generous contention He died at 
thirty-six. On Burke’s remaining 
years the effect was powerful, and 
lie might be said to be visibly ap- 
proaching the grave from the day 
when his son was laid within its 
bosom. His mind was vigorous 
still. Perhaps the effect on his mind 
was, by clearing it from the imme- 
diate pressure and contact of the 
world, to add purity to its strength, 
to generalize its knowledge into the 
principles and essence of universal 
wisdom, and, by elevating, to spirit- 
ualize alike its views and its powers. 
But his frame was palpably shaken. 
He never afterwards entered Bea- 
consfield Church, nor could bear 
even to look towards it, since the 
interment of his son. It was the 
observation of those friends who had 
no wen him for some time before 
and after, that the change portend- 
ed dissolution; his countenance was 
meagre, bis chrst was hollow, and 
his body evidently infirm aud bowed 
down by the blow. 

We have now to sec ibis cele- 
brated man returning to that field 
in which his fame was first won, 
and shewing, that if he wore the 
arms of the patriot aud th»* states- 
man no longer, it was not for want 
of the power to wield them iu the 
front of the battle. But lie te- 
turned now by compulsion ; forced 
iu his latter days, and with his 
heart subdued by calamity, to de- 
fend hi** character, and waste on 
party the weapons w hieh were made 
to war for humankind. Burke had 
dosed iiis parliamentary career by 
sealing the exclusion of the Foxites 
from Aliniaterm! hope. Hating first 
awakened all the rational members 
of Opposition to a sense of tKb na- 
tional danger he roused them into 
activity j» v the. national cause. A 
junction of those members with the 
Ministry was effected by Burke’s 
especial influence; and in July 179L 
this junction was made practical and 
public by the appointment of the 
Duke of Portland to the third Secre- 
taryship of State, with the manage- 
ment of Ireland, and the addition of 
the blue riband. Earl Fitzwiiliara 
was President of the Council, after 
which he accepted the Irish Vice- 
royalty. Earl Spencer was made 
Lord Privy Seal, and afterward* 
First Lord of the Admiralty; and 
Mr Windham wan placed in the So* 
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cretftrysbrp of War# Lord Lough- 
borough was already Chancellor. 

This solid barrier rendered Oppo* 
hit! on furious. It had been deprived 
of all those whose advice and weight 
had hitherto restrained its violence ; 
and the remainder were desperate 
with the sense of exclusion. Burke’s 
share in this important transaction 
was well known, and on his head all 
the tempest lowered. The first at- 
tack was made on him by a man 
whom Opposition were in the habit 
of pushing forward on all formida- 
ble occasions, on the principle of the 
Irish rebels pushing forward their 
bullocks to disorder the charge of 
the English cavalry. The Duke of 
Norfolk was a nobleman of the spe- 
cies most admirably adapted for this 
service. Coarse, dull, and self-suf- 
ficient, he blundered head fore- 
most into the battle; and almost too 
obtuse to feel when lie was struck, 
and too self-satisfied to doubt that 
his absurdities were argument, and 
lits vagaries would be listened to as 
principles, he burlesqued the cause 
with the most undoubting convic- 
tion that he was doing it and him- 
self immortal honour. His personal 
character was not of an order to 
make up for the deficiencies of his 
undemanding. Bom a Homan Ca- 
tholic, he had discarded his belief, 
without any very public evidence 
that he had imbibed auy other in its 
stead. He was prohabiy as Keen a 
theologian in his cradle, as he was 
to his dying day. The change had 
produced ice fruits in the possession 
of parliamentary privileges and pub- 
lic rank ; but the records of White’s, 
and the gross symposia of the party, 
mus^be the vouchers for all that is 
to c^bplefce the biography of this 
heavy-beaded patriot, aud vulgar vo- 
luptuary. Burke felt that this was 
an antagonist beneath him, aud per- 
haps he gave way rather rashly to 
his sense of injury, in condescend- 
ing to notir# the babblings of a very 
foolish and very worthless old eu- 
eumberer of debate. But be was 
not in the habit of suffering any man 
to think that to attack him was a 
Bafe exercise, and he flung a loose 
thunderbolt at the unlucky Duke of 
Norfolk, which startled his sense of 
security, if net of shame, and taught 
him the wisdom of fear for the fu- 
tore* lm the close of Jtk remarks. 


he says, M Amrngst those gentlemen 
who come to authority, as soon, or 
sooner than they come of age, 1 do 
not mean to include his Grace. He 
has had a large share of experience. 
He certainly ought to understand 
the English Constitution better than 
I do. He bad studied it in the fun- 
damental part. For one election 1 
have seen, he has been concerned in 
twenty. Nobody is less of a vision- 
ary— nobody has more drawn his 
speculations from practice. No Peer 
has condescended to watch with 
more vigilance the declining fran- 
chises of the poor Commons. * With 
thrice great Hermes he has out- 
watched the Bear.* Often have his 
candles glimmered in the sockets 
whilst he grew pale at his constitu- 
tional duties. Long nights has he 
wasted ; long, laborious, shriftless 
journeys has he made, and great 
sums has he expended, in mder to 
secure the purity , the independence, 
and the sobriety of elections.” But 
the poor Duke was too imbecile an 
object for the pen of Burke, the 
sarcasm was too fine to be felt, and 
the Duke of Norfolk harangued, vo- 
ted, and blundered away, half uncon- 
scious that he was covered with ri- 
dicule, until he gave up the Opposi- 
tion bench and the bottle together 
fur the grave. But a new event 
stirred all the latent ire of party into 
animation. The King, influenced by 
a just sense of Burke’s service# to 
the empire in exposing conspiracy, 
extinguishing disaffection, and at 
once rousiug aud guiding the old 
national spirit in the path of national 
wisdom, virtue, and security, award- 
ed to him a pension of L. 1200 a- year 
on the Civil List, and L.2300 on the 
four-and-a-half per cent fund. The 
sum was libera) ; hut if national jus- 
tice e,ver authenticated royal libe- 
rality, it was in this instance. Yet 
the outcry of Opposition was instant* 
ly let loose. Fox, who had squan- 
dered tens of thousands, thrown 
away in license of all kinds every 
shilling that he could got into his 
hands, lived at the gaming-table, and 
was at this moment subsisting on a 
party pension, a subscription^ was all 
astonishment alike at the prodigal 
expenditure and the scandalous de- 
gradation 1 Sheridan was indignant 
at the extravagance, which could 
not comprehend the 
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shillings, end peace. Hie Duke of 
Bedford, with a rent-roll of L. 1 00,000 
CrfCar, and yet raising money in ail 
Sections, Was bursting with won- 
der, to conceive how so capacious a 
mm as L.8700 could be occupied iu 
the comforts or uses of any indivi- 
dual, let Ills merits be what they 
may* Tliis genuine specimen of all 
that makes aristocracy a burden, 
and a burlesque in the national eye, 
arrogant without dignity, daring 
without manliness, and officious 
without zeal, a bloated possessor of 
wealth which had been dropped on 
his head by the mere accident of 
birth, and who, in any fair compari- 
son of the two men, by nature, abi- 
lities, or accomplishments, would 
scarcely hare been fit to lacquey 
Burke's heels, Francis, Duke of Bed- 
ford, whose grand demonstration of 
politics and patriotism was actually 
to mak e his footmen comb the powder 
out vf their lochs , that he might ter- 
rify Mr Pitt into resignation ! — this 
was the man, who, in an unlucky 
hour for his own repose, set himself 
forward as the denouncer of Burke 
for accepting the inadequate reward 
of services ihat no money could re- 
pay, from the justice of his Sove- 
reign, and the gratitude of the empire. 

The common suggestions of fact 
and reason, that Burke bad earned 
public remuneration many a year 
before* even on the mere ground of 
official services; that be had surren- 
dered L.20,000 to the public, of the 
political perquisites of the Army Pay- 
Office; that bis bill for the improve- 
ment of the public revenue, by abo- 
lishing useless offices, had produced 
a direct annual saving of L.80,000 
a- year — all passed unnoticed by 
those men of narrow notions and 
capacious patriotism. It was nothing 
to the purpose that the sum was 
granted to a man, who, after thirty 
years of the most vigorous and bril- 
liant efforts in public life, — efforts 
whose renown had illustrated the 
British name, as much as they had 
enlarged fit# own, in every region of 
; that it was incapable of 

Imfiy t man who had m UhdraSn 
40re$frm Parliament; and that it 
beyond the income of a de- 
ems# fatirtemr, or the profits of a 
| mwr, and not a t#en* 
wuuw Wf > *w wnwwaww mowsv ” w 


useless Duke of Bedford. The eb 
mour was raised by this pampered 
son of opulence, and the public saw* 
with equal disgust and surprise, the 
new moralists of the age starting up 
iu their masquerade habits from the 
club, the gaming-table, and the race- 
course. Burke's remarks on this 
equally absurd, ungenerous, and hy- 
pocritical proceeding, were given to 
the public in his “ Letter to a Noble 
Lora;” one of those performances, 
which, of itself, would he enough to 
fix the writer in the highest honours 
of genius. We may be almost grate- 
ful to the aggressive folly which 
produced this noble retaliation. The 
barbarism, or the absurdity, of the 
attack, may well be forgiven, when 
we see the permanent grandeur and 
loftiness of the rampart thrown up 
for its repulse. He begins by ac- 
knowledging his obligations to the 
Duke of Bedford anil the Karl of 
Lauderdale. " Those noble persons 
have lost no time in conferring upon 
me that sort of honour which is alone 
within their competence. *■* * * 
To have incurred the displeasure of 
the Duke of Orleans or the Duke of 
Bedford, to fall under the censure 
of Citizen Brissot, or his friend Lord 
Lauderdale, 1 consider as proofs, not 
the least satis factory, that l have 
produced some part of the effect 1 
proposed by my endeavours, i have 
laboured hard to earn, what the no- 
ble lords are generous enough to re- 
pay. * * * * * Why will they not 
let me remain in obscurity and in- 
action ? Are they apprehensive, that 
if an atom of me remains, the sect 
has something to fear? Must I be 
annihilated, lest, like old John £is- 
caV, my Skin might lie made kjto a 
drum, to-animate Europe to mrn&l 
battle, against a tyranny that threat- 
ens to over whelm* all Europe and the 
human race ? 

“ The Revolution of France seeing 
to have extended even to the consti- 
tution of the mind of man. The mo- 
ral scheme of France furnishes the 
only pattern ever known, which they 
who admire will instantly resemble. 
In my condition, though scarcely to 
be classed among the living, f am not 
safe from them. They have tigers 
to fall upon animated strength. They 
hive hymnas to prey upon carcasdea* 
The NaUomd Menagerie ifrCettacteff 
the tM*y 
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and il is defective in no description 
of mu a ge nature. They purine even 
such m 1, into the obscurest retreats, 
and haul them before their revolu- 
tionary tribunals. They hat e ho de- 
termined a hatied to all privileged 
oiders, that they deny even to the 
departed the sad immunities of the 
grave. Their turpitude purveys to 
their malice ; the) nnphauh flu <b art 
jot fntfft(\ fo r/wv/ss */iftfr Hu ftvnuj. 
If all Revolutionists were not proof 
against all caution, i should recom- 
mend it to their consideration, that 
no pei sons were e\ei known in his- 
tory, either sawed or profaue, to \ ex 
the scpulchic, hik! by their sorceries 
to call up the prophetic dead, with 
any othei event than the prediction 
of their own dlbastums late. Leave 
me, oh, leave me to lepose ! In of e 
thing 1 can excuse the l)uke oi Bcd- 
ford lor hiH attatk upon me and my 
moituaiy pension. He cannot com- 
prehend the transaction he con- 
demns. What I have obtained was 
the fruit ol no bargain, the pi educ- 
tion of no intrigue, the lesult of no 
compromise, the elTe* t of no solici- 
tation. The first suggestion of it 
novel came Loin tu > , mediately, m 
immediately, to his Majesty, 01 any 
of his Ministers, It was long known, 
that the instant my engagements 
would permit, and betuie the heavi- 
est of ail calamines had condemn! d 
me to obscurity and sorrow, 1 had 
resolved on a total retieat. / hod 
tin did Hint # fisutu* 1 wav cnliiely 
out of the way of serving or hunting 
an) statesman oi paity, before the 
Ministers carried iutoefler t the spon- 
taneous bounty of the Crown. Both 
descriptions have acted as became 
them* When I coukl no fortgri sen e 
them /Ministers hav e considered my 
situation. W hen I could no longer 
hmt them, the Revolutionists have 
trampled on my infirmity/* 

With that application to first prin- 
ciples, which forms the charm, and 
makes the imperishable value of 
his writings, he then touches on the 
ground oi public rewatd. “ 1 de- 
cline his Grace’s jurisdiction as a 
judge. I challenge the Duke of Bed- 
ford as a juror upon the value of my 
services. 1 cannot recognise, fn his 
fern And idle tfmn, the competence to 
judge of my long and laborious life. 
♦ * * * His dace thinks I have 
obtained ten ntttcfc, 1 n ewer, that 


my exertions, whatever they Have 
been, weie such an no hope of |h*c«- 
niary reward could possibly excite, 
and no pecuniary compensation can 
possibly leward them. Between 
money and such services, (if done by 
abler men than I am,) there is no 
common principle of comparison. 
They are qualities incommensurable. 
Money ii made for the comfort and 
convenience of animal life, llmnuot 
be a reward for what mere animal 
life must indeed sustain, but never 
can inspire With submission to hie 
Grace, f have not had more than suf- 
ficu nt. Vs to any noble use, l ttust 
I know bow to employ, as well as 
he. a muth greater I oi tone than he 
pos^esse*. When 1 say 1 have not 
reet iu*d route than 1 deserve, Is this 
the language I hold to Majesty r No. 
Before that presence ! claim no me- 
rit at nil. One style to a gracious 
benefactor ; another to a proud and 
moulting foe/* 

In this language Burke states at 
once the maxim of a wise govern- 
ment, ami the error of a foolish peo- 
ple. in our day, when the mob are 
the nmsteis money, the idol of the 
rabble, is naturally supposed to tie 
the measure ot every thing. The ar- 
tificer measures the woik of bis 
bauds by its worth in wages; and lia- 
\ mg no othei standard, ami to tog 
capable, ft mulling! obb and handictaft 
education, of no other, he thinks that 
he can ascertain the weight of genius, 
eloquence, virtue, and the noble en- 
ergies of hearts living and dying for 
the great interests oi mankind by a 
guinea more or less in the scale. 
When revolution is creeping through 
the multitude, the first cry is always, 
Economy. This is the sole prin- 
ciple on which the iiumes and char- 
latans ot that coarse and miserable 
class, propose to build their regene- 
ration of mankind The temple is to 
hare no priest but the money-chan- 
ger, The nation is to traffic for 
statesmen as the pedlar traffics for 
his wares, — buy them at the cheapest 
rate, and then make the most of 
them. The question with the new 
authorities from the workshop, is 
not, which is the highest-minded, the 
most accomplished, the most ardent* 
active, and manly Cabinet, hut which 
is the Cabinet that wilt he content to 
work for the lowest wages. The 
whole flyme Wi fa gmemtmd mttitf 
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(M Je^jy principle. Tlio lopping 
oJ4 m hundred a-year from the iu- 
cwe of a Minister, is a victory which 
these men think deserving of all the 
honours of triumphant patriotism. 
Envy and malice, aided by the true 
Republican unchaiitableuess, which 
* suspects every man to be a villain 
on the first opportunity, doubtless 
havo their weight with the rabble, 
and, in nine instances out of ten, 
are the whole and sincere motives of 
the charlatans, who trick them into 
vice and folly. To a low mind, to a 
vulgar antagonist, to a miserable 
struggier for influence, which he 
finds always withheld where his 
claims are to be tried on the stand- 
ard of gentlemen, no enjoyment is 
equal to that of proving that he ran 
molest, if he cannot wound ; that if 
he cannot degrade the honour of the 
rival whose Talents throw him into 
perpetual contempt, he can at least 
narrow his income; that if his argu- 
ments are cast back helplessly upon 
himself. Ids patriotic pretences strip- 
ped, and bis name turned into a 
burlesque, he (ran at least be felt in 
his arithmetic, and muict his. lofty 
scorner in the shape of so many shil- 
lings patriotically shorn from his 
subsistence. Prodigality is one 
thing, and parsimony is another. The 
true principle is, that the men who 
administer the government, are to 
receive all the national subsistence 
which can enable them to do their 
office in the most effectual manner. 
To the fulfilment of their public du- 
ties, all other considerations are 
totally trivial, and must he postpo- 
ned. The object of England must be 
to have first-rate men ; and to have 
the whole time and thought, the 
whole heart and mind of those men, 
devoted to the guardianship of her 
Interests. Money must be an entirely 
subordinate consideration. Money 
ceases to be an element, when the 
calculation is of the fate pf Empires 
and posterity. In the presence of 
thing* of such overwhelming magni- 
tude, salaries and personal means 
fall into dust, and are nothing. The 
wisdom of one man averts a war, 
winc h would have cost us a hundred 
mpttos of monejr. The intelligence 
Another establishes a commercial 
mifh which covers the land w ith ac- 
tivity* The v^krnr of a third sends 
hhispfri* into the fainting glories of 


the land, coerces victory, and bring? 
home tlje national banner covered 
with inscriptions of triumph, and 
waving in the acclamations of the 
world. The eloquence of a fourth, 
accomplishing the still more capa- 
cious success, tramples down revo- 
lutions! y violence at home, puts It to 
shame abroad, and throwing light at 
once on the evil and the good, wi- 
thers the treachery, by the same 
flash which opens the face of heaven 
to the virtue, piety, and fortitude of 
the Empire. What money could pro- 
duce such services, or what money 
can recompense them ? tint the nar- 
rowness ot public liberality may seri- 
ously cramp and distract the powers 
aud the uses of such men. The policy 
that reigns now will soon reason 
itself into the advantage of making 
our couriers travel on foot, fight- 
ing our battles with not- proof gun- 
powder, aud dismounting our cavalry 
until ihe trumpet announces the ene- 
my, and dismantling our ships until 
the battle is to be fought in the chops 
of the Chanm 1. The public man who 
is uneasy in his personal circumstan- 
ces, is mo far compelled to withdraw 
bis mind from the service of the 
State. The public man who feels that 
the decent expenditure of his station 
is rapidly sinking into encumbrances, 
must be uneasy. The public man who, 
in contemplating the natural effect of 
years, looks upon the future as open- 
ing to him only a vista of poverty, must 
be often disturbed, wheu it is es- 
sential to the highest interests of the 
.State that he should be free from all 
disturbance. The public maw whose 
eyes cannot fall upon the circle of 
his family without thinking of the 
certain difficulty, if not the actual 
destitution which must Ire their lot, 
aggravated too by their fall from the 
station of their father, and the pain 
of being followed by the public gaae 
into their obscurity, must have 
thoughts obtruding themselves on 
the hour when on his undivided 
council may hang the fate of his 
country — may have prognostics and 
fears driving sleep from his pillow, 
and withering into an early grave 
the heart, every pulse of which should 
have been given to the glory and the 
gooti of mankind. Pitt died at forty- 
seven, overwhelmed with debt No 
man could charge this greatest of 
all British Statesmen with personal 
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waste; ao gaming-table, m horse- 
race, no dissipated banqueting, no 

a of expenditure, could be al« 
against this virtuous and high* 
minded man. Yet it is clear that his 
means were too narrow for his situa- 
tion. None could be too magnificent 
for his services. We cannot enter 
into tiie recesses of the great states- 
man’* mind ; but who can say, how 
far the sense of this state of his 
affairs mighfnot be among the causes 
of a death, thus occurring in the 
vigour of years ? Pitt’s elder brother 
is still living. What invaluable ser- 
vices might not have been obtained 
from the master mind of Pitt during 
the long vicissitudes of Europe 
since the day that saw him laid in the 
grave — his principle, bis purity, Ids 
fortitude, matured by the experience 
of thirty year*! From what miserable 
change* of par ty might not the na- 
tional character have been defended ; 
from what gross degradations of 
public men, issuing in what fatal in- 
roads on the constitution, might we 
not have been rescued ? From what 
rising atrocities of Republicanism, 
already gathering its folds, and lift- 
ing its crested head and darting out 
its venoined tongue over the strug- 
gling liberty of the land, might we 
not have been delivered by the strong 
hand which crushed its neck, in what 
was scarcely more than the infancy 
and immaturity of his political being? 
Or, with what still nobler vigour, 
reserved for a still more perilous 
time,, might we not see him grasping 
the deceiver, " that old serpeut, 
which now goeth about to deceive all 
nations; 1 ’ and plunging the evil angel 
of Revolution iuto the dungeon, to 
abide there for a thousand years ? 
Aud, after all, what saving, even in 
the most vulgar sc use of the word, is 
effected l The Committees, Reports, 
and Commissioner*, originating in 
Mr Hume’s rhetoric, and the weak- 
ness of the Legislature, which stoop- 
ed to listen to that indiscriminate dis- 
ciple of the counting-house, hare 
amounted to, probably, ten times the 
sum which would have sustained 
every member of the Cabinet in tho 
independence essential to their office 
and politic in the nation. Let us not 
be conceived to be the advocates for 
throwing away a single shilling. Our 
advocacy is for the true economy 1 
which knows that a bad commodity 
is dear at any price, and denies that 


to be a saving a all, by which, white 
we save farthings, we lose millions, 
and sparing our pockets, suffer an 
empire to go to decay. 

Burke, in allusion to his own ef- 
forts in the reduction of the sinecures 
of tire Civil List Establishment, states 
more of those general principles. He 
had found two opinions on the sub- 
ject of the reduction. One pro- 
nounced all change absurd, from the 
complication of the abuse ; another 
would sweep all away at once. “ No- 
thing but coarse amputation, or 
coarser taxation, was talked of. Blind 
zeul, or factious fury, were the whole 
contribution brought by the most 
noisy on the occasion.” He then finely 
observes, in that style in which his 
imagination acts as his reason, and a 
most splendid allusion is invigorated 
i n to a con v i ncing argu men t, — “Let me 
tell my youthful censor, that the ne- 
cessities of that time required some- 
thing very different from what others 
then suggested, or what his Grace 
now conceives. Let me inform him, 
that it was one of the most critical 
periods in our annals. Astronomers 
have supposed, that if a certain co- 
met, whose pat h intercepted the eclip- 
tic, had met the earth in some (I for- 
get what) sign, it would have whirled 
us along with it in its eccentric 
course, into heaven knows what re- 
gions of heat and cold. Had the por- 
tentous comet of the * Rights of Man/ 
which ‘ from its hoi rid hair shakes 
pestilence and war, and with fear of 
change perplexes monarch*/ crossed 
upon us in that internal state of Eng- 
land, nothing human could have pre- 
vented our being hurried into all the 
vices, ciiines, horror*, and miseries 
of the French Revolution. • * * * 
Happily, France was not then jaco- 
biuized — her hostility was at a good 
distance. We had a limb cut off; but 
we preserved the body. There was 
much intestine heat, there was a 
dreadful fermentation. Wild and sa- 
vage insurrection quitted the woods, 
and prowled about our street* in the 

shape of Rdtum. Many of the 
changes, by a great misnomer called 
Parifamentary Reforms, went, in their 
certain aud not very remote effect, 
home to the utter destruction of the 
constitution of die kingdom. Had 
they token place, not France, but 
England, would have bad dis honour 
of leading up the death-dance of de- 
mocratic Revolution* * * * * At that 
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time! dm connected with men of 


Mg fc'jpta® in the community. They 
lovoa liberty, at least as much as the 
Bake of Bedford* can do, and they 
understood it at least as well. The 
liberty they pursued was a liberty 
Inseparable from order, morals; and 
religion, and tvas neither hypocriti- 
cally nor fanatically followed. They 
did not wish that liberty, in itself the 
first of blessings, should in its per- 
version become the greatest curse 
that could fall upon mankind. * * * * 
The desires of the people (partly na- 
tural, and partly infused into them 
by art) appeared in so wild and in- 
considerate a manner, with regard to 
the economical object, (1 set aside 
the dreadful tampering with the body 
of the constitution itself,) that if their 
petitions had been literally complied 
with, the State would have been con- 
vulsed, and a gate would have been 
opened through which all propetfy 
might be ravaged/* 

He then strikes out more broadly 
into the general question. ** It cannot 
at this time be too often repeated, 
line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept, until it comes into the cuVrency 
of a proverb. To invomti is not to 
reform. The French Revolutionists 
complained of every thing. They 
refused to reform any thing; they 
left nothing unchanged* The conse- 
quences are before us — not in remote 
history, not in future prognostication 
—they are about us, they are upon 
us. They shake public senility, they 
menace private enjoyment, they 
dwarf the young, they break the 
uiet of the old. Knowledge is lett- 
ered worse than ignorance, by the 
enormous evils of this dreadful inno- 
vation. The Revolution harpies of 
France, sprung fiom Night and Hell, 
or from that chaotic anarchy which 
generates * all monstrous, all prodi- 
gious things,* hatch their eggs in the 
neat of every neighbouring state.** 
He then gives a passing look at his 
helpless Grace of Bedford. u I was 
not, like his Grace, swaddled, and 
rocked, and dandled into a legislator. 
* JSfitor in advmum * is the motto for 
a maxi like mg- J possessed not one 
of the qualities, nor cultivated one of 
die art*, that recommend men to the 
favour and protection of tike great. 
I wm mt made for a minion or a tool 
Aa Hide did I follow the trade of 
winning the hearts, by imposing on 
the undemanding* of the people* 
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At every step of my progress in life, 
(for at every step I was traversed and 
opposed,) and at every turnpike 1 
met, I was forced to shew my pass 
port.” 

He now comes more directly to the 
Duke's charge, and retorts it with an 
effect which, if that shallow nobleman 
could ever derive any lesson from 
experience, must have made him 
wish the day of his unlucky speech 
blotted out of the calendar. * The 
Duke of Bedford conceives that be Is 
obliged to call the attention of the 
House of Peers to his Majesty's grant 
to me* which he considers as excess- 
ive. I know not how it has happened, 
but it seems that, while his Grace 
was meditating his well-considered 
censure upon me, he fell into a sort 
of sleep. Homer nods, and the Duke 
of Bedford may dream; and as dreams 
(even his golden dreams) are apt to 
be incongruously put together, his 
Grace preserved the idea of reproach 
to nt*'i but took the subject from the 
Crown grants to /./* or/ n/omihf* In 
that way of putting things together 
his Grace is perfectly right. The 
grants to the house of Russell were 
f.o enormous, as not only to outrage 
all economy, but even to stagger cre- 
dibility The Duke of Bedford is the 
Leviathan among all the creatines of 
the Crown. He tumbles about his 
unwieldy bulk; he plays and frolic* 
in the ocean of the Royal bounty. 
Huge as he is, and while lie * lie* 
floating many a rood,* he is still a 
creature. His ribs, his fiuw, his whale, 
bone, the very spiracles through 
which he spouts a torrent of brine 
against his origin, and covers me all 
over with the spray ; every thing of 
him and about him is from the throne. 
Is it for him to question the dispen- 
sation of the Royal favour? * • * # 
It would be not gross adulation, but 
uncivil irony, to say that he has am/ 
l*uhtic me* it uf his »*■», to keep alive 
the idea of the services by which his 
vast landed pensions were obtained. 
It is his ancestor, the original pen- 
sioner, that has laid up tWs inex- 
haustible fund of merit, which makes 
his Grace so very delicate about the 
merit of all other grantees of the 
Crown. * •. * * The first Peer of 
the name, the fif*t purchaser of the 
grants, was p Mr Russell, a person of 

an ancient gentleman's family, raised 

by being a minion of Henry VIIL 

The first of those immoderate grants 
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was taken, not from the ancient de- 
mesne of the Crown, but from the 
recent confiscations of the nobility of 
the land. The lion, having sucked 
the blood of his prey, threw the offal 
carcass to the jackall in waiting. Ha- 
ving once tasted the food of confis- 
cation, the favourite became fierce 
and ravenous. This worthy favour- 
ite’s first grant was made from the 
lay nobility. The second, infinitely 
improving on the enormity of the 
first, was from the plunder of the 
Church. In truth, his Grace is some- 
what excusable in his dislike to a 
grant like mine, not only in its quan- 
tity, but in its kind, so different from 
his own. 

“Mine was from a mild and bene- 
volent Sovereign. His was from 
Henry VIII. 

u Mine had not its fund in the mur- 
der of any innocent person of illus- 
trious rank, or iri the pillage of any 
body of unoffending men. II is 
grants were from the consolidated 
funds of judgments iniquitously <V- 
(tai, and from possessions voluntarily 
surrendered by their owners, with 
the iiibbt t ai their door. The merit 
of the original grantee from whom he 
derives, was that of being a prompt 
and greedy instrument of a hrtWwj 
tyrant. The merit of the original 
grantee ivas in giving his hand, to the 
work, and partaking the spoil with 
a Prince who plundered the national 
Church. His founder’s mei its were, 
by acts in which he set ved his mas- 
ter aud made his fortune, to bring 
poverty, wretchedness, ami depopu- 
lation, upon his country. His found- 
er's merit was that of a gentleman 
raised by the arts of a Court, and live 
protection of a Wolsey, to eminence. 
His merit in that eminence was, by in- 
stigating a tyrant to injustice, to pro- 
voke a people to rebellion. The po- 
litical merit of the first pensioner of 
hm Grace’s bouse, was that of being 
concerned, as a Counsellor of State, 
in advising, and iu his person exe- 
cuting, the conditions of a disho- 
nourable peace with France; the 
surrendering the fortress of Bou- 
logne* then our outguard upon the 
continent. By that surrender, Calais, 
the key of Prance, and the bridle in 
the tpouth of that power, was, not 
many years afterwards, finally lost. 
The labour of hi* Grace’s founder 
merited the curies, not loud but 
deep, of the Commons of England, 
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hi whom bo und his master had ef- 
fected a complete Parliamentary 
Reform, by making them, in thefr 
slavery and humiliation, the true and 
adequate representatives of a de- 
based, degraded, and undone people. 

* * * • Let the Duke of Bedford 
reject with scorn and horror, the 
counsels of the lecturers,* those 
wicked panders to avarice and 
ambition, who would tempt him, 
in the troubles of his country, to 
seek another enormous fortune in 
the forfeitures of another nobili- 
ty, aDd the plunder of another 
Church. * * * * Then will be for- 
get the rebellions which, by a 
doubtful priority in crime, his an- 
cestor had provoked and extin- 
guished. * * • * 
u lb© Crown has considered me 
after long services. The Crown has 
paid the Duke of Bedford in advance. 
He has had a long credit for any ser- 
vice which he may perform hereafter. 
But let him beware how he endan- 
gers that constitution which secures 
bis own utility or Ills own insignifi- 
cance., The learned professors of 
the * ‘rights of men,’ regard pre- 
scription not as a title to bar all 
claim, set up against all possession, 
but as itself a bar against the pos- 
sessor. Such are their ideas, such 
their religion, such their law. But, 
to our country and our race, so long 
as the well- compacted structure of 
our Church and State, the Sanctuary, 
the Holy of Holies of that ancient Law, 
defended by reverence, defended by 
power, at once a fortress and a tem- 
ple, shall stand inviolate on the brow 
of the Biitieh Lion; as long as the 
British monarchy, not more limited 
than fenced by the Orders of the 
State, shall, Hke the proud Keep of 
Windsor, girt with the double belt 
of its kindred and coeval towers, 
coerce and guard the subject land* 
so long the mounds and dykes of the 
low, fat Bedford level will have nothing 
to fear from all the pickaxes of all 
the Urethra of France. * * * * 
But, if the rude inroad of Gallic tu- 
mult, with its sophistical rights of 
man, to falsify the account, and its 
sword as a makeweight to throw into 
the scale, shall be introduced into our 
city by a misguided populace, set 
by proud, great men, themselves 
blinded and intoxicated by a firudffe 
ambition* ng* shall, aB of perish, 
and be overwhelmed is & common 
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blow on our 
otfteMt will cast (ho whales on our 
Wmi as well as the periwinkles. 
Hit Grace wiil not surrive the 
grantee ho despises; no, not a 
welvemonth. £t the great look for 
safety in the services they render to 
the Gallic cause, it is to be foolish 
even above the pririh'ffe allotted to 
wealth." 

The loss of his son had broken 
the heart of Burke, and in the midst 
of ail his thoughts of patriotism, 
fame, and honour, he reverts perpe- 
tually to this melancholy recollec- 
tion. Like some shade of the depart- 
ed, the image of his dead son starts 
up before him wherever he turns his 
step, no matter iu what great af- 
fairs he may he occupied ; no mat- 
ter whether his foot be in the pa- 
lace or the field ; whether lie give 
counsel to the disturbed and anxious 
minds of the nation, or confound, 
with indignant eloquence and pro- 
phetic rebuke, the revolutionary 
multitude and their profligate lead- 
ers, the form of his son always moves 
before his sight, and he always ac- 
knowledges it, as reminding him that 
the world is closed upon his hopes, 
and beckoning him to the grave. To 
others, this perpetual grief might be 
unmanly, because it would toonau. 
To Burke’s powerful and philosophic 
mind it diminished nothing of power, 
of generous zeal, or lofty perseve- 
rance. L solemnized and sanctified. 
It palpably mingled with the energies 
of bis original genius, the elevation 
of sacred feeling. The hold parti- 
san, the vigorous actor in public 
life, has disappeared. Ilis views arc 
snore general, less concerned foi 
triumph than for truth ; and dispo- 
ned, as he was, by nature, to this ex- 
pansion of view, and making obvious 
advances towards it in every suc- 
cessive period of his public career. 
It was now that he attained the full 
dignity and purity of his poweis. 
The same blow which had laid his 
eon in the tomb, severed the la?t 
link which bound him to the locali- 
ties of public life. The fetter fell 
AW&y from his wings, and he at once 

f rog up above all the mists and 
tacJes which had before narrowed 
Circle of his vision. The world 
#*» now for him, and he was for 
the world, 

a Had ft pleased God,” he says, 
with pathetic pride, « to continue to 


me the hopes of succession, I should 
have been, according to my medioi 
crity, and the mediocrity of the age 
I live in, a sort of founder of a fa- 
mily. 1 should have left a son, who, 
in all the points iu which personal 
merit can be viewed, in science, iu 
erudition, in genius, in honour, in 
humanity, in every liberal sentiment, 
and every liberal accomplishment, 
would not have shewn himself infe- 
rior to the Duke of Bedford, or to 
any of those whom he traces iu his 
line. His Grace very soon would 
have wanted all plausibility in his 
attack upou this provision which be- 
longed more to mine than to me. 
He soon would have supplied every 
deficiency, end symmetrized every 
disproportion. It would not have 
been for that successor to resort to' 
any stagnant, wasting reservoir of 
merit in me, or in any ancestry, 
lie had in himself a silent, liiing 
spring of generous and manly action. 
Every day lie lived lie would have 
re - purchased the bounty of the. 
Crown, and ten limes inure, lie was 
made a public, creature, and had no 
enjoyment whatever but iu the per- 
formance of some duty. At this exi- 
gent moment, the io*s of a finished 
man is not easily supplied.'' 

Then follows the passage which 
has been m> often panegyrized, and 
which, like some triutupMhl arch of 
Home, at once a liophy and an em- 
blem of inoitality, will sustain, by 
the uchnesA of it-» workmanship, nil 
the admiration that can be lavished 
on its architect, to the end of lime : 
“ But, a Disposer, whose power ivo 
aic little able to resist, &ml whose 
wisdom jt behoves us wot at all to 
dispute, has ordained St in another 
manner, and (whatever my queru- 
lous weakness might suggest) a far 
better. The. storm has gone over 
me, and I lie, like one of those old 
oaks which the late hurricane has 
scattered about me. I am stripped 
of all rny honours — I am torn up by 
the roots, aud lie prostrate on the 
earth. There, and prostrate there, 
1 must unfeignedly recognise tho 
Divine justice. But., while I humble 
myself before God, I do not know 
that it is forbidden to repel the at- 
tacks of unjust aud inconsiderate 
men. The patience of Job is pro- 
verbial. After some of the convul- 
sive struggles of our irritable nature, 
he submitted himself, and repented 
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In dust and ashes. But eve** so* 1 
do not find him blamed for repre- 
hending those ill-natured neighbours 
of his. Who visited his dunghill to 
read moral, political, and economical 
lectures on his misery. I am alone, 
1 have none to meet my enemies in 
tlie gate. * * * I live in an inverted 
order. They who ought to have suc- 
ceeded me have gone before me. 
They who should have been to me 
as posterity, are in the place of an- 
cestors. 1 owe to the dearest rela- 
tion (which ever must subsist in me- 
mory) that act of piety which, he 
would have performed for me. 1 
owe to him to shew that he was not 
descended from an unworthy parent.’* 
After this tribute to his feelings he 
returns to what he considered as a 
duty. He slightly adverts to the fol- 
lies of his accuser, and makes them 
the groundwork of important advice 
to all men of rank, who, stooping to 
rabble politics for party purposes, 
were blind to the palpable fact, that 
they would be the first victims of a 
rabble revolution. “ Surely it is pro- 
per that the Duke of Bedford, and 
others like him, should know the 
true' genius of this sect. He ought 
to know, that with them the whole 
duty nj' man consists in destruction. 
They are amisallied and disparaged 
branch of the bouse of Nimrod. They 
are the Buko of Bedford’s natural 
fnmti m, and he is their natural game. 
Because he is not very profoundly 
reflecting, be sleeps in profound se- 
curity. They, on the contrary, are 
always vigilant, active, enterprising. 
In Revolution every tbin^ is new, 
and from want of preparation, every 
thing is dangerous. Never before, 
as in France, was a set of literary 
men converted into a gang of rob* 
bers and assassins. Never before did 
a den of bravoes and banditti assume 
the garb and tone of an academy of 
philosophers. Let me tell his Grace, 
that a union of such characters, 
monstrous as it may seem, is not 
made for producing despicable ene- 
mies. The men of property in 
France, confiding in a force which 
seemed to be irresistible, because it 
had never been tried, neglected to 
prepare for a conflict with their ene- 
mies at their own weapons. They 
were found in such a situation as the 
Mexicans, when they were attacked 
by the dogs, the cavalry, the iron, 
von. xxxv. m* coxa. 


laid th&gimpewdevof a kmm&tf , 
bearded men, wheat' they did not 
kfcow 1 6 exist in nature. In France 
they had their enemies within their 
houses, but they had not sagacity to 
dlscorerthelr savage character. They 
seemed tame, and even caressing. 
They had nothing but d&uce humaniie 
in their mouth. They could not hear 
the punishment of die mildest laws 
on the greatest criminals. The slight- 
est severity of justice made their 
flesh creep. The very idea thatwar 
existed in the world, disturbed their 
repose. Military glory, with 
was no more than a splendid infamy. 
All this while they meditated the 
massaqres and confiscations which 
we have seen. Had any one told 
those unfortunate noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, bow and by whom the grand 
fabric of the French monarchy would 
be subverted, they would have pitied 
him as a visionary. Yet we have 
seen what has happened. The persons 
who have Buffered from the cannibal 
philosophy of France, are so like the 
Duke of Bedford, that nothing but 
his Grace’s probably not speaking 
quite so good French, could enable 
us to find out any difference, A 
great many of them had as pompous 
titles as he, and were of full as illus- 
trious a race. A few of them had 
fortunes as ample ; several of them 
(without meaning any disparage* 
meat to the Duke of Bedford) were 
as wise, and as virtuous, and as va- 
liant, and as complete in all the linea- 
ments of men of honour, as be is. 
And to all this, they added the pow- 
erful outguard of a military profes- 
sion, which, in its nature, renders 
men somewhat more cautious than 
those who have nothing to attend to 
but the lazy enjoyment of undisturb- 
ed possessions. But security was 
their ruin. They are dashed to pieces 
in the storm, and our shores are co* 
vered with their wrecks. If they 
had been aware that such a thing 
might happen, such a thing never 
could have happened” 

He now turns to the effect of re- 
volutionary principles arising from 
general society, and in England. Ilia 
observations are true to this boar, 
and should operate as a warning to 
the peers ana to the people, If oeth, 
are not to be sunk in tMfflp 
fiacation and massacre. ; * Idsjfc 

suretis Grape/* 
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»nd perhaps pitying Tebuker, « that 
the Frenchified faction, more encou- 
itifeti than others are warned, bv 
what has happened in France, look 
at him and his landed possessions as 
to object at once of curiosity and 
rapacity. He is made for them in 
every part of their character. As 
robbers, to them he is a noble booty ; 
as speculates, he is a glorious sub- 
ject for their philosophy. Those 
philosophers are fanatics. I am bet- 
ter able, than the noble Duke can be, 
to enter into the character of this 
description of men. 1 have lived 
long and variously In the world. 
Without any considerable preten- 
sions to literature in myself, I have 
aspired to the love of letters. I have 
lived for a great many years in ha- 
bitudes with those who professed 
them. I can form a tolerable esti- 
mate of what is likely to happen from 
such a character, chiefly dependent 
for fame and fortune on knowledge 
and talent, as well in its morbid and 
perverted state, as in that which is 
sound and natural. Naturally, men 
so formed are .the first gifts of Pro- 
vidence to the world. But,* when 
they have once thrown t>ff the fear of 
God s which was in ail ages too often 
the case ; and the fear oi man, which 
is now the case ; and when, in that 
state, they come to understand one 
another, and to act in corps, a more 
dreadful calamity cannot arise out of 
hell to scourge mankind. Noth no j 
ran hr. conmvtd mate hard than tin 
heart of a thoroughbred met nphit *>i- 
riatu It comes nearer to the cold 
malignity of a wicked Spirit, than to 
the frailty and passion of a man. It 
is, like the principle of Evil himself, 
Incorporeal, pure, unmixed, depbleg- 
xnated, defecated evil.” 

It is remarkable that this great 
searcher of the heart of faction al- 
most anticipates the peculiar shape 
of mischief, which, under the name 
of philosophy, is preparing the work 
of ruin in our day. In France, the 
sect of Economists, the true wor- 
shippers of Mammon, whose only 
emgtriry in all public interests wsb, 
is ft cheap. Is it dear? and who 
thought that they had disposed of 
th&question of a Throne or a Church, 
they had proved that a Repub- 
lic and Atheism would cost a leas 
number of fmccs, rapidly subverted 
the Government because they could 


not use it as a manufactory, and 
turned the population into cut- 
throats, after having turned them in- 
to paupers. Burke strikingly awakes 
us to their universal principle, that 
the future is every thing, the present 
nothing; that the misery, famine, and 
death of a hundred thousand artifi- 
cers or labourers at the present hour, 
is not merely a cheap but an allow- 
able purchase for some benefit which 
in their speculations exists for the 
rising generation. Refining on that 
loose theory, which so undeservedly 
raised its propagators into a tempo- 
rary name, that population was a 
national calamity to be cured only 
by a providential curse; God re- 
lieving man from the misfortune of 
the original blessing of M increase 
and multiply,” by the “vice and mi- 
sery” which are the direct violation 
of his commands ; of all theories 
the shallowest, yet in its day re- 
ceived with a rapture worthy of po- 
litical economy, — our present eco- 
nomists, irfto art remhdionaru to a 
man, actually triumph in the steadi- 
ness with which they can contem- 
plate individual havoc and national 
suffering, as the avenues to what 
they promise as national prosperity. 
When Huskisson, the pupil of the 
Jacobins, and a member of their 
club, was told that his measures had 
thrown 15,000 Spitaltields weavers 
out of bread, and that they must 
perish, and were actually perishing, 
of hunger, the answer of the econo- 
mist was, “ We must be prepared for 
such things. But we shall have the 
monopoly of the silk manufacture 
yet” Ou the wheels of this princi- 
ple run their free trade; their abo- 
ition of companies, their disruption 
of all those corporate bodies and 
associations, by which thousands and 
tens of thousands must be cast Into 
the streets, and from the streets into 
a pauper’s grave. The universal 
answer of the smiling philosopher 
is — Wait a while. All will come 
round. The workmen may die by 
hundreds or thousands, if they like. 
That is a necessary operation. AH 
is calculated on, and in twenty or a 
hundred years you will Bee that we 
have secured the universal supply 
of shoe-ties, all the tape and thread- 
making, the grand monopoly of the 
button- twisting of Europe. 

** These people,” said Burke, 
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speaking of the Economists, whom qualifications, some totally unqua- 
be knew to the inmost pith and lified ; sc that no constitution fan* 
marrow, “ have a means of com- cier may go unsuited from his shop, 
promising with the humanity of provided ne loves a pattern of pfi* 
their nature. It is not dissolved. lage, oppression, arbitrary imprison- 
They only give it a long proroga- raent, exile, confiscation, revolution- 
tion. They are ready to declare ary judgment, and legalized preme- 
that they do not think two thou- ditated murder, in any shapes into 
sand years too long a period for the which they can be put. What a pity 
good that they pursue. It is re* it is that their progress of expert* 
markable that they never see any mental philosophy should be check- 
way to their projected good but by ed by his Grace's monopoly. * * * 
the road of some evil. Their ima- * * Is the genius of philosophy 
gmation is not fatigued with the not yet known ? Deep philosophers 
contemplation of human suffering are no triflers. Brave sansculottes 
through the wild waste of centuries, are no formalists. They will no 
added to centuries of misery and more regard a Marquis of, Tavistock 
desolation. T/mr humanity is at than an Abbot of Tavistock. The 
(he horizon, and, hhe the horizon, it Lord of Woburn will not be more 


always jhcs Injure them. Those phi- 
losophers consider men, in their ex- 
periments, no more than they do 
mice in an exhausted receiver, or in 
a recipient of mephitic gas. What- 
ever his Grace may think of himself, 
they look upon him, and upon every 
thing that belongs to him, with no 
more regard than they do upon the 
whiskers of that little, lung-tailed 
animal, that has long been the game 
of the grave, demure, insidious, 
spring- nailed, velvet- pawed, green- 
eyed philosophers, whether going 
u pou two legs or upon tour. His 
Grace's lauded possessions are irre- 
sistibly inviting to an Agrarian ex- 
periment. They are a downright 
insult upon the rights of roan. They 
are more extensive than the terri- 
tory of many of the Grecian repub- 
lics. There is a scope for seven 
philosophers to proceed iu their 
analytical experiments upon Har- 
rington's seven forms of Republics, 
iu the acres of this one Duke. * * * 
Abbe Sieyes has whole nests of 
pigeon-holes, full of constitutions 
ready-made, ticketed, sorted, ami 
numbered, suited to every season 
and every fancy ; some with the top 
of the pattern at the bottom, and 
some with the bottom at the top; 
some of blood colour, some of boue dt 
Parts; some with directories, others 
without; some with councils of 
elders, some with councils of young- 
sters, some without any council at 
bu i some where the electors choose 
the representatives, some where the 
representatives choose the electors ; 
Borne in long coats, some in short; 
some m pantaloons; some without 
breeches; some with five-shilling 


respectable in their eyes than the 
Prior of Woburn, They will make 
no difference between a Covent 
Garden of nuns and a Covent Garden 
of another description. They will 
not care a rush whether the colour 
of his coat be purple, or blue and 
buff. Their only question will be, that 
of Legendre, or some other of their 
Legislative butchers, how he cuts 
up, how he tallows in the caul, or 
on the kidneys. Is it not a singular 
phenomenon, that w hile the sanscu- 
lotte butchers, and the philosophers 
of the shambles, are pricking their 
dotted lines upon his hide; and (like 
the pTint of the poor ox that we see 
in the shop windows at Charing 
Cross), alive as he is, and thinking 
no harm iu the world, he is divided 
inti) rumps, and sirloins, and bris- 
kets, and Into all sorts of pieces for 
roasting, boiling, and stewing ; that 
all the while they are measuring 
Aiw, he is measuring me — is invidi- 
ously comparing the bounty of the 
Crown, with the deserts of the de- 
fender of his order, and in the same 
moment fawning on those who have 
the kuife half out of the sheath, poor 
innocent * 

* Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery 
food, 

And Hcks the hand just raised to shed 
his blood.* ” 

With this parting blow of con* 
sum mate scorn, well deserved by 
the noble Duke, he leaves him to 
such consolation as he could find In 
the kindred ribaldry of Grown-and- 
Anchor harangues— the laughter of 
the Empire. 
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THE PROSTRATION OF GOVERNMENT, 


Whoever has carefully considered 
the progress of change, not only in 
political institutions^ but public 

thought and opinion in Great Bri- 
tain, during the last forty years, roust 
be convinced, that some great and 
general cause has been in operation, 
which has far exceeded in power 
and importance the contests of fac- 
tion, or the recklessness of ambition ; 
and that the State, under the gui- 
dance of different parties, has been 
driven forward, like a vessel which 
has ceased to obey the rudder, and 
drifts away at the mercy of the winds 
and tides. The repeated changes of 
Administration, during the last ten 
years of that period, and the extreme 
difficulty which all of them have 
experienced in keeping possession 
of the helm for any length of time, 
afford decisive evidence, that here, 
as in France for a similar period, 
before the commencement of the 
first Revolution, some great general 
cause has been at work in society, 
which was pressing upon the frame 
of government, and forcing all par- 
ties into measures which their wi- 
sest members felt to be no other than 
destructive to the empire. 

It is in vain to attempt to lay the 
tchuh responsibility of thes*e changes 
on the Whigs. Unquestionably they 
bear the largest share in that terri- 
ble burden, because not only have 
they set the Empire on fire in all 
quarters, since they came into office, 
but the previous measures which 
have proved so destructive in their 
consequences, were all, without one 
Bingle exception, pressed upon pre- 
ceding Governments by their exer- 
tions. The fatal alterations in the 
monetary system, and the suppres- 
sion of small notes in 1826 , which 
spread far and wide the bitterness 
rf distress among the industrious 
classes; the change in the Naviga- 
#£» Laws, which has reduced to such 
unparalleled difficulties the ship, 
owners; the free trade, which has 
exposed to so galling a competition 
teeny of the staple branches of our 


manufactures ; the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation laws, which let into 
the Legislature the jealousy and 
heartburnings of the dissenting in- 
terest; the" Catholic Relief "Bill, 
which overwhelmed it by a flood of 
Irish rashness and intemperance; 
finally, the Reform Bill, which at 
once poured upon its devoted bead 
the whole discontented humours of 
the Empire, have all proceeded from 
their efforts, or the exertions of the 
deluded Conservatives whom they 
had seduced into acquiescence in 
their measures. Perhaps it is im- 
possible to find recorded in history 
a scries of measures, proceeding 
from a single party, which have 
proved so disastrous in their conse- 
quences, or gone so far to destroy a 
fabric built up by the wisdom and 
virtue of a thousand years. With 
truth did Napoleon say, " If an em- 
pire were made of adamant, it would 
soon be reduced to powder by the 
political economists. 1 * 

We do not accuse the Whigs of 
a deliberate intention to ruin their 
country, in advocating and pressing 
on this unparalleled succession of dis- 
astrous measures. They were them- 
selves the victims of sophistry and 
delusion ; they shared iu the errors, 
which, under the influence of a gene- 
ral unhinging of the public mind, 
were so universally spread abroad. 
The unfortunate habits which had 
grown up among them from tlieir 
long place in opposition; the pecu- 
liar and narrow circle in which they 
lived; their ridiculous and uncea- 
sing eulogy of each other; their in- 
variable custom of reading nothing 
but what coincided with their own 
preconceived opinions, attaching no 
weight but to the oracles delivered 
by the leaders of their own party, 
and associating with nobody but the 
little exclusive circle of their own 
formation ; all contributed in a most 
extraordinary degree to narrow their 
minds, to throw them behind both 
the discoveries and the real acquisi- 
tions of the age, and perpetuate 
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amongst them those plausible so- 
phisms which were current with the 
philosophical world half a century 
before, but which the good sense 
and experience of mankind had else- 
where banished from the direction 
of affairs. By a curious coincidence, 
but the operation of the same cause, 
the English Whigs and the French 
Royalists at the same time were ex- 
posed to the operation of the same 
narrowing and deluding circumstan- 
ces ; political misfortune, long con- 
tinued exclusion from power, equal- 
ly hardened the minds and blinded 
the eyes of both ; in the fastnesses 
of an exclusive circle, both were 
alike confirmed in the error of their 
ways; the celebrated saying of Na- 
poleon, “ Us n’oiit rien appris, ils 
n’ontrien oublies," was equally, and 
for the same reason, applicable to 
both ; and the one was as thorough- 
ly prepared to convulse the world by 
a practical trial of the principles of 
Revolution, when an unparalleled 
combination of circumstances wafted 
them to the helm in 1830, as the 
other were to overturn the king- 
dom of Clovis by obedience to 
priestcraft and feudal prejudice, 
when the bayonets of the Allies 
sealed them on his throne fifteen 
years before. 

The evident shock which these 
erroneous and absurd principles 
necesBRi ily gave to all the great in- 
terests of tlie Empire, when once 
reduced to practice, would have long 
ago chased these theoretical pilots 
from the helm, if they had not fallen 
upon the expedient of plunging into 
a monstrous innovation, which at 
once roused Into fearful actiwty all 
the revolutionary passions of the 
Empire, and induced the multitude 
to support them in the firm and well- 
founded belief that they never again 
to all appearance would find rulers, 
who from the scat of power would 
bring forward such a project. Since 
that great Revolution, there has been, 
properly speaking, no Government 
in the country, but a mere Commit- 
tee of Management to carry into 
effect the mandates of the Twelve 


thor of the Reform Bill, the son* 
in-law of the Premier, has publicly 
declared that the measures of Go- 
vernment are necessarily dependent 
on public opinion; ana that what- 
ever a majority of the Electors firm- 
ly and resolutely demand, must 
sooner or later be conceded. 

But admitting all this, the question 
still recurs. What has changed the 
character of the English people so 
much in so short a time, as to induce 
a vast majority of them to support 
measures which wouldhave been at 
once scouted in any former period 
of English history ? That is the im« 
portant question. Admitting that 
there are in all ages and countries a 
certain proportion of hardened Jaco- 
bins, irreclaimable democrats, who 
would gladly catch at revolutionary 
measures by whomsoever proposed ; 
still the point is, what has occasion* 
od such a prodigious multiplication 
of their number m the last ten years ? 
Mr Burke, in 1793, calculated that 
there were 80,000 irreclaimable Ja- 
cobins in England ; but if he had 
lived to the present time, he would 
have estimated their number at se- 
veral millions. It is in vain to assert 
that the Reform Bill, and the revo- 
lutionary measures which have fol- 
lowed in its train, were carried 
through by the mob, in opposition to 
the sense, property, or education of 
the empire. The highly educated 
classes, indeed — the Bar, the Church, 
and those who had been instructed 
at the Universities, and almost all 
persona of every description possess- 
ed of historical information, were by 
a great majority opposed to the 
changes ; and the bulk of the holders 
of any considerable property were 
of the same way of thinking ; but a 
\ ast proportion of persons who had 
received merely some degree of edu- 
cation, went heart and hand into the 
new order of things; and what was 
still more extraordinary, many re- 
spectable individuals, whose fortunes 
were mainly dependent upon the 
preservation of a conservative sys- 
tem, were the most loud in their 
clamour for the Reform Bill, and 


Hundred Thousand Legislators of like the clergy in France, concurred 
the British Empire. No one need in bringingaSout a Revolution which 
hesitate in asserting that such is the has already reduced numbers of 
state of things, when it has been themselves to beggary. ^ 
openly proclaimed by Ministers In investigating the course of this 
themselves. Lord Durham, the au- vast change, and of the progreagre 
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decomposition of the British empire 
under the solvents which are now so 
liberally applied to it in ail direc- 
tion®* the first feature which must 
strike every rational observer, is the 
immense increase which the spirit of 
innovation has received within the 
last fifteen years, and the marked 
disregard, not only of antiquity, but 
of experience, which distinguishes 
all the political theorists of the pre- 
sent day. This is the more remark- 
able, that it is not only an entirely 
novel feature in the English charac- 
ter, but an entirely new trait in the 
history of free states. Hitherto the 
tenacity with which men adhered to 
old institutions, and the customs of 
their forefathers, has been nearly in 
proportion to the share which they 
possessed in the administration of 
public affairs. It was greatest in 
free and democrat! cal states, and 
least in those of a despotic, charac- 
ter. The ideas and customs of the 
Forest Cantons wei e as permanent as 
the mountains in whit h they were 
cradled; the slow disposition and 
methodical habits of the Dutch 
burghers had passed into a proverb ; 
while the gay and lively French, 
under their despotic princes, were 
the most volatile people in Europe. 
In England, down to the battle of 
Waterloo, the reverence for antiqui- 
ty was the great and distinguishing 
feature of the national character ; 
the customs of the people had de- 
scended to them from their Saxon 
forefathers; the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, confirmed by Magna 
Cbarta, still formed the foundation 
of British freedom ; and the love of 
liberty, divested of its dangerous 
ally, the passion for innovation, had 
for five hundred years preserved un- 
changed in any essential particular 
the glorious fabric of the British 
Constitution- 

Now all this is gone. The reve- 
rence for au» quity, the horror for 
innovation, the tenacity of custom, 
the force of habit, which for a thou- 
sand years have Wen all-powerful 
With the English people, have melt- 
: ed away. They have passed into 
history; they are numbered with 
the things that have been. A cha- 
racter which has withstood the vi- 
cissitudes at ten centuries ; which 
remained unchanged through the 
severities of Zformaa oppression, 


the bondage of feudal slavery, the 
legends of Catholic superstition; 
which neither the frenzy of the 
Crusades, nor the enthusiasm of the 
Covenant, could shake ; which sur- 
vived the wars of the Roses, the 
conquests of the PI an tag? 1 nets, the 
sword of Cromwell ; which appear- 
ed more firmly rooted than ever in 
our own recollection, and preserved 
this empire safe and inviolate 
through the perilous contagion of 
the French Revolution, has sudden- 
ly given way under our own eyes, 
and with it all the ideas and institu- 
tions which were looked on as most 
stable among our people. The de- 
mon of innovation hau been impri- 
soned in the strife of former days, 
and his stronghold sealed by the 
seal of Solomon ; but the entrance 
has been opened by the madness of 
a succeeding age; die awlul appari- 
tion has spread, like the genie «»f the 
fable, in mist and darkness along our 
roasts, and from amidst its clouds 
the awful form of the giant has 
enmiged. 

That this extraordinary and al- 
most incomprehensible change has 
been owing to some very general 
cause, operating suddenly and ex- 
tensively upon all classes of society, 
must bo obvious from the considera- 
tion, that it has appeared simulta- 
neously in every department of 
thought and genius, ana has affected 
more or less all the Administrations 
which have governed the country 
since the termination of the war. The 
Revolution of 1882 indeed has ripen- 
ed the harvest with extraordinary 
rapidity; but the seed had been in 
some degree sown by the well-meant 
but deluded innovations of former 
years. The nation had been habitua- 
ted to innovation, had been taught to 
deride the wisdom of its ancestors ; 
to look fur remedy for suffering, 
not to experience, but to specula- 
tion, long before the fatal era when 
the Whigs Succeeded *io the helm. 
What else but this mania of innova- 
tion led to the abandonment of the 
Navigation Laws, which Adam 
Smith pronounced to be a model of 
practical wisdom, and from which 
the maritime superiority of Greftt 
Britain may be dated ; or the sur- 
render of the Protestant constitu- 
tion of 1083, the parent of one hun- 
dred and forty years of unparalleled 
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greatness ? The Tories may well 
pride themselves upon the glorious 
stand which they have made in de- 
fence of the liberties of the country, 
and the institutions of their fathers, 
since they retired from office ; but 
like other men, they have been im* 
proved in the school of adversity; 
and they will be fain to tear from 
the page of history, the vacillation, 
weakness, and concessions, which 
distinguished the last ten years of 
their reign. 

We do not blame the individual 
members of former governments for 
this conciliatory system, how appa- 
rent soever it may be that it first 
shook the institutions of the empire, 
and produced that longing after in- 
novation which is the sure precursor 
of revolutionary convulsion. It is 
evident that they were swept away 
by a torrent which no one was capa- 
ble of resisting; that they maintained 
themselves deluded by the sophisms 
which were so lamentably prevalent 
in the state ; that they were driven 
forward by the weight which was 
accumulating in their rear, and kept 
their place in the front rank, only 
by keeping always ahead of the de- 
vouring flame. 

That this yielding to innovation 
was the result of a general change 
in the temper of the public mind, 
which no firmness how great soever 
could resist, and no capacity how 
great soever direct, must be appa- 
rent from the additional circum- 
stance, that the statesmen who yield- 
ed to this seducing but perilous 
system, were aunoug the ablest and 
the most indomitable who ever held 
the helm of affairs in this country. 
No man was ever more largely gifted 
with eloquence or energy than Mr 
Canning ; none had more complete- 
ly at his command both a stock of 
statistical details and a profusion of 
valuable information titan Mr Hus- 
kisson; no one ever introduced Re- 
form with a more cautious hand, or 
tempered innovation with the results 
of experience more thoroughly, than 
Sir Robert Peel ; in firmness and de- 
cision of character, no British states- 
man ever exceeded, few have equal- 
led, the Duke of Wellington — yet 

these were the very men by whom 
the innovating system was first adopt- 
ed; who tore away the veil from 
the front of the sanctuary, and were 


at length compelled, after exhaust* 
ing every effort to appease the de- 
mon of Revolution, to leave him in 
the unbridled sovereignty to which 
he had been elevated by their suc- 
cessors. 

A very short examination of the 
history of the changes which the 
Constitution has undergone, must be 
sufficient to indicate the general, 
cause, (now so fearfully increased,) 
which, has for the last twenty years 
imprinted so ruinous a character on 
British Legislation. 

The original, broad, and stable 
foundations of the English Consti- 
tution were laid in the agricultural 
interests. The Barons in Gothic 
times, who fought and bled for the 
liberties of their country, and esta- 
blished the now- forgotten edifice of 
feudal independence, were landed 
proprietors. They stood forth at the 
head of the rural tenantry, and sup- 
ported in the Legislature the rural 
interests. Even in the days of the 
Long Parliament, and through all the 
fervour of the Covenant, it was the 
landowners of England who main- 
tained the contest ; and the most 
celebrated leaders of the CoininooB, 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Henry 
Vane, Pym* Hampden, and all their 
chief supporters in both Houses 
of Parliament, were the principal 
landholders of the kingdom. It is 
observed by Hume, and after him by 
Guizot, that at the commencement 
of the civil wars, the landed proper- 
ty in the hands of the Commons was 
about double that in the possession 
of the Peers ; a striking proof of the 
preponderance of that great interest 
in the commonwealth, and the deci- 
sive influence which it gave to the 
popular side, with which the majo- 
rity of it was identified. 

When Cromwell formed a new 
Constitution, the preponderance was 
still given in the most marked man- 
ner to the landed interest. It is 
stated by Hallam, that the number 
of Members for counties* and the 
Universities in England and Wales, 
was fixed at 267 ; while those for 
towns was only 132. In other words, 
the county Members were to the 
borough as 2 to I nearly. The House 
so constituted, evinced, as 0 »^ht 
have been anticipated, so Conserva- 
tive a spirit and was so decidedly 
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opposed to the usurpation of Crom- 
well, that he never was able to keep 
them any time together; and all the 
Sessions of Parliament during the 
remainder of his reign were brought 
to an abrupt termination, after a 
stormy 'and refractory Session of a 
few weeks* duration. 

On the Restoration, the old Con- 
stitution revived, and the represen- 
tation became vested in the coun- 
ties and boroughs, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in whom it has resided 
from that time down to the Revolu- 
tion of 1832. The great number of 
boroughs which, under this system, 
sent Members to Parliament, amount- 
ing to nearly four* fifths of the whole 
representation of England and Wales, 
would long ago have overturned the 
Constitution, were it not that so large 
a proportion of them were returned 
for inconsiderable places, which fell 
under the influence of the great laud- 
holders in their neighbourhoods, and 
under the name of close, nomination, 
or rotten boroughs, long constituted 
the avenue by which talent was ad- 
mitted into the Legislature, and the 
make weight by which steacjiuc^s 
was secured in the measures of Go- 
vernment. These dose boroughs 
were divided between the agricul- 
tural and the commercial interests ; 
and the proportion in which this di- 
vision took place varied with the in- 
creasing wealth of the landowners in 
some places, and of the manufactu- 
ring or trading interests in others ; 
but, generally speaking, they weie 
on the Conservative side ; that is, 
they were either purchased or ac- 
quired by persons connected with 
the great interests of the State, in 
commerce, agriculture, or manufac- 
tures, In a few populous towns 
merely, the representation was vest- 
ed in the mass of the labouring peo- 
ple ; and although they returned, in 
general, noisy, intemperate Mem- 
bers, who advocated the cause of 
pemocracy, their numbers were too 
inconsiderable to aifect in any great 
degree the measures of Govern- 
ment. England, therefore, came, un- 
der the old Constitution, to be go- 
verned entirely by the representa- 
tive* of property ; by the great land- 
ed, commercial, and manufacturing 
Interest! of the State; and hence the 
remarkable steadiness and wisdom 


of its government, and the unparal- 
leled extent to which prosperity 
spread among its numerous aud va- 
ried inhabitants. 

That the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests had their full 
share in the Legislature, and that the 
landowners were by no means pos- 
sessed of any overwhelming influ- 
ence in the House of Commons, du- 
ring the whole course of the last cen- 
tury, is proved by the fact, that by 
far the greatest part of the public 
burdens were laid on the agricul- 
tural classes. Without mentioning 
the Church, which is to be viewed 
rather as a part owner of the soil, 
than as a burden on its cultivators, 
it is sufficient to refer to the poor's 
rates, land tax, and county rates 
for decisive evidence of this fact. 
At a time when a general income, or 
property tax, was unknown, and the 
manufacturing mid commercial class- 
es paid no direct tuxes whatever to 
Government, (the assessed and in- 
come taxes being subsequent inten- 
tions,) the landowner* were already 
burdened with a laud tux oi two 
shillings iu the pound, a heavy poor's 
rati 1 , ami the exclusive payment of 
the county rates, or taxes for the 
local administration of justice. The 
former of these partial taxes now 
amounts to L.8,000,000, the latter to 
L.bOo.OOO a*year. 

But with the war undertaken for 
our national existence against revo- 
lutionary France, a change of in- 
terests and transfer of pow r er has 
taken place, which at length has 
given such an extraordinary prepon- 
derance to the manufacturing classes, 
as has overturned the Constitution. 

The manufacturing and shipping 
interests of the empire had been long 
the object of extreme solicitude ou 
the part of the Legislature, as is 
evinced by the extraordinary multi- 
tude, of acts passed to protect almost 
every branch of their industry. But 
during the progress of the Revolu- 
tionary war, the growth of these 
classes was unprecedented. Various 
causes conspired to produce this 
effect. The energy and skill of our 
sailors gave our fleets the command 
of the seas ; the insanity of the Con- 
stituent Assembly delivered over St 
Domingo to the flames, and destroy- 
ed at once a colony which maintain- 
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ed twenty thousand seamen in the 
service of France ; all the colonies of 
the world successively fell into our 
hands, and the British islands became 
the emporium for Colonial produce 
and man u factored articles from every 
quarter of the globe. The vast expen- 
diture of Government, which went on 
continually increasing, from sixteen 
millions in 179*2, till it had reached 
seventy and eighty millions a-year 
in 1814, encouraged to an extraordi- 
nary degree every species of manu- 
facture ; until at length the empire 
was overspread with artisans, and 
Great Britain came to be considered 
rather as a great manufactory for the 
world, than a kingdom feeding itself 
with its rude produce, and presor- 
ting a due balance between its ma- 
nufacturing and agricultural mem- 
bers. 

Another cause at the same period 
powerfully conti ibuted to produce 
the same effect. The enormous sums 
which were borrowed by Govern- 
ment during the war, amounting in 
all to above L.(>00, 000,000, immense- 
ly extended the numerous and pow- 
erful body who had advanced their 
capital to the Stale, and lived on the 
dividend* paid on the public debt. 
By far the greater part of tins class 
resided in towns, or were connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the com- 
mercial classes , and thus their great 
increase formed a direct and most 
important addition to the urban in- 
terest iu tile commonwealth. Add 
to this the prodigious sums, proba- 
bly amounting to nearly as much as 
the public debt, which, during the 
same active and prosperous period, 
were saved by the industrious or 
trading classes, and lent out on mort- 
gage, either directly, or through the 
intervention of banks or some pub- 
lic companies. If the operation of 
these concurring causes are taken 
into account, ii will probably be 
deemed no exaggeration to affirm 
that creditors, living chiefly in towns, 
to the extent of nearly £ 1 ,500,000,000, 
were constituted during the war, and 
that the permanent income vested in 
them on its termination was little 
short of £50,000,000 a-year. 

The important change on the cur- 
rency introduced under the pressure 
of overbearing necessity by Mr Pitt, 
in 1 797, contributed in a remarkable 


manner to die same effect. The well* 
known effect of this measure was in 
a few years to double the price of 
all the articles of commerce, and re- 
duce to a half the value of money. 
Every person possessed of any kind of 
property found it continually rising 
in price. Men often became rich, 
as they now do in Canada, by the 
mere lapse of time, and constant addi- 
tion to the value of their possessions, 
without any exertion of their own* 
The holders of these commodities, 
that is, the trading, manufacturing, 
and industrious classes throughout 
the State, prospered beyond all pre- 
cedent, under the combined Influ- 
ence of increasing trade, immense 
Government expenditure, and a con- 
tinued rise in the price of commodi- 
ties. Hence the extraordinary growth 
of the towns during the war ; the 
triplication of our exports and im- 
ports in twenty years ; the vast in- 
crease of the commercial classes, 
and the unparalleled degree to which 
affluence was spread through the 
middling ranks of society. 

These causes had, for long before 
the battle of Waterloo, produced a 
very great increase in the urban in- 
terests, and an evident preponderance 
of that class of society over the rural 
population ; but as long as the con- 
test lasted, and for some years after 
its termination, the influence of this 
change on the domestic affairs and 
balance of power in the nation was 
not felt. The passions excited during 
the dreadful contest with Napoleon, 
were bo fierce, the patriotism elicited 
in all ranks so ardent, the peril to 
civil and national independence so 
evident, that every feeling was stifled 
during its continuance, but an un- 
ex tinguish able desire of resistance ; 
and as long as the generation remain- 
ed in possession of power, who had 
grown up under these feelings, the 
monarchical part of the Constitution 
felt no want of support But still 
the balance ivas endangered, and die 
ancient Constitution was tottering 
from the extraordinary growth of 
towns and city interests, which had 
taken place during the continuance 
of the contest As the best proof 
that these statements are not over- 
charged, we subjoin an account of 
the progressive increase of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing counties in die 
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Empii for the teat thirty years.* 
From this interesting table, it appears 
that the population in the great cities 
of the Empire has in general tripled, 
and that of the manufacturing coun- 
ties doubled since 1801, while the 
increase in the agricultural districts* 
has in general not been more than 
twenty or thirty per cent* The result 
of the whole has been, that while in 
1700 it was calculated by the statis- 
tical writers of the day that the ur- 
ban was to the rural population as 1 
to 2 nearly, it is now bo far altered 
that the proportion is as *2 to 1 , there 
being in England and Wales 773,000 
families employed in agriculture, 
which at 5 persons to a family, gives 
3,865, 000 individuate; while in ma- 
nufactures anti other employments 
there are no less than 1,572,000 fa- 
milies, or at the same rate 7,800,000 
individuals/)* The individuals em- 
ployed in agriculture, therefore, are, 
in England,' to the urban population, 
as four millions to eight millions 
nearly, that is, as 1 to 2 ; a proportion 


unparalleled in any State of similar 
dimensions In ancient or modern 
times, and fraught with a degree of 
danger to our political institutions, 
and very existence as a nation, of 
which we are far at present from ap- 
preciating the magnitude.^ 

During the tumult of gratitude, ex- 
ultation, joy, and enthusiasm, which 
followed the term i nation of the war, 
no one perceived, and few foresaw, 
the alarming consequences of this 
disproportion j but as years rolled 
on, and the excitement of the mo- 
ment passed away, its effects upon 
the balance of power in the State 
gradually developed themselves. 
Urbau interests, democratic ascen- 
dency, began to be -systematically 
advocated ; the strength of the Op- 
position in the House of Commons 
steadily increased ; and Government, 
to retain its popularity, and ovoid a 
perpetual collision with a clamorous 
and growing faction, insensibly slid 
into the fatal system of disarming 
the popular party by anticipating its 
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i According to the latent Statistical Keiurua, the proportion in France is just the 
reverse, there being 21,000,000 of persons in that kingdom engaged in agriculture, 
mid 10,000,000 In all other pursuits. This, extraordinary proportion in the British 
Empire i** fraught with the most important inferences. What comes, infer alia, of 
Hie tendency of the human race to Increase faster than food can be provided for them, 
«»d go on in a geometrical ratio, when, in England, ohl Su years, teeming with wealth, 
aiid abounding in inhabitants, four millions of cultivators cun feed right millions of 
ike other classes ; while amidst the virgin soil and infant energy of America, the 
Ukraine, and Poland, nineteen- twentieths of the population are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuit*, fl 
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demands. Who began this ruinous 
system ; by whom Tt was first ma- 
tured ; what delusion induced suc- 
cessive Administrations to imagine, 
that by constantly conceding to the 
wishes of* the city or republican in- 
terest, they could permanently main- 
tain our monarchical institutions, it 
is the province of the historian to 
enquire. Suffice it for us to observe, 
that it evidently and steadily was 
adopted ; and that the cause of the 
change is to be found, not so much 
in the weakness and vacillation of 
particular men, as in the feeling of a 
common pressure, and the advent 
of times, when, without some change 
to meet and counterbalance the pro- 
digious alteration in the balance of 
the town and country parties, which 
had taken place during the revolu- 
tionary war, it was hardly possible 
for any Administration to exist but 
on temporary shifts and ruinous con- 
cessions. 

This tendency was increased, and 
in fact rendered irresistible, by the 
changes which in 1 H I !>, 18-22, and 
182fi’ took place in the currency of 
the nation. It is not our intention 
at present to enter into that much 
disputed and intricate question ; Rtill 
less to enquire, whether it wan un- 
avoidable, and whether the evils 
which have arisen from the adoption 
of the new system, the return to a 
metallic currency, and suppression 
of small notes* were or were not 
greater than those which would have 
attended an adherence to the old. 
Suffice it to say, that the thing was 
done, atid that the change thus in- 
troduced has nearly doubled the 
strength of the town or democratic 
party, while it has reduced to a 
half the resources of productive 
and rural industry throughout the 
country. Grain, and with it almost 
all the articles of life, have been 
lowered fifty per cent in consequence 
of that change : the average price of 
wheat from 1814 to 1819 was 78s. 
the quarter; whereas the average 
price for the last five years lias been 
0*2s., and it is now, apparently steadi- 
ly, under 50s.* Every body knows, 
that in the purchase of food, cloth- 
ing, luxuries, and all the articles of 

commerce, L.J00 will go as far now 


as L.150 would have gone fifteen 
years ago. 

If the nation bad been entirely 
clear of public and private debt, this 
change, how great soever, would not 
have been attended with, any altera- 
tion in the relative situation of the 
Democratic and Conservative par- 
ties; but, unfortunately, this was 
not the case; and what was still more 
decisive against the latter of these 
bodies, the portion of die communi- 
ty who were to be benefited by the 
change, were, for the most part, re- 
sident in towns, while that which 
was to be injured, in great part re- 
sided in the country. The holders 
of stock or Government securities of 
every sort, of bonds, mortgages, and 
open account, in short, the whole 
class of creditors, found themselves 
fifty per cent richer by the change; 
while the debtors in their obliga- 
tions, that is, the industrious classes, 
who bad borrowed money in order 
to carry on their various underta- 
kings, found themselves proportion- 
ally burdened. The former, almost 
all, were congregated in towns, while 
the greater proportion of the latter 
were scattered over the country, and 
carried on the immense and varied 
branches of industry by which the 
agricultural classes of the state were 
supported. Hence, for the last fifteen 
years, an increasing and most pain- 
ful alteration has taken place in the 
relative situation of the town and 
country parties : the former, gener- 
ally speaking, have been continually* 
increasing in riches, comfort, and 
prosperity, while the latter have as 
steadily been declining, labouring, 
and unhappy. Exceptionsbave arisen 
from local causes, but this has been 
the general character of the condition 
of the two classes during that period. 
Estates have been brought to the 
hammer, old families have melted 
away, the landed property has in 
great part passed into other hands ; 
farmers have been distrained, se- 
questrated, exiled ; Canada has been 
overrun with British cultivators, and 
the foundations of a greater empire 
than England laid on the St Law- 
rence ; while the towns in the Bri- 
tish Isles have, during the same 
time, doubled {9 size sad quadrupled 
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In splendour ; while the increasing 
magnificence of shops lias every 
where attested the growing wealth 
of their customers ; and the multi- 
tude of open carriages, as well as 
the vast increase of upholsterers and 
dealers in luxuries of every descrip- 
tion, has given unequivocal proof of 
the well-being of the middling or- 
ders in that class of society. 

The continued operation of these 
causes not on ly weakened the strength 
of the country or Conservative party 
to a very great degree, but totally al- 
tered the feelings with which a large 
proportion of it regarded the Govern- 
ment Finding themselves every day 
growing poorer, they knew not from 
what cause, — feeling their resources 
melting away, they knew not how, 
they became discontented with the 
Administration under which these 
calamities had arisen. Their feel- 
ings were embittered, their suffer- 
ings aggravated, by the painful con- 
trast whidh their condition offered to 
that of the bidders of money, which 
was continually improving. The 
constant refusal of the Legislature to 
enquire into their distresses, or even 
admit their existence, obliterated 
their feelings of loyalty, and at length 
disposed them to lend a willing ear 
to the clamour of the demagogues, 
who represented it as all owing to 
the government of an Oligarchy, and 
as only susceptible of remedy by 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The effect of this change in the 
relative strength of the urban and 
country parties, soon developed it- 
self. The Whigs, as the leaders of the 
popular party, rapidly veered round 
to the suppoi t of city and democratic 
interests. Departing altogether from 
the old and steady principles of 
Whig opposition, which were to sup- 
port the country against the Court 
party, they uniformly, aud on all 
occasions, advocated the interests 
of the town, that is, the consumers, 
in preference to the country, that is, 
the producers. The Free Trade sys- 
tem — the abandonment of the Navi- 

§ tion Laws— the changes in the 
irrency, wore all the consequence 
this vigorous support of city 
wishes* in opposition to that of all 
the other great interests of industry 
in the State. The Whigs soon dis- 
covered that their chief support lay 
In great towns; that ft was among 


their dense manses and inflammable 
population that tne democratic pas- 
sion burned most strongly, and that 
by steadily advocating their inte- 
rests, and assuming an extraordinary 
appearance of zeal in their service, 
they could acquire a degree of in- 
fluence in the Legislature, which 
they would look for iu vain amidst 
the steadier feelings and less cor- 
rupted principles of the rural popu- 
lation. Philosophy and talent lent 
their aid to the same designs; the 
noble science of Political Economy 
was made subservient to the pur- 
pose of party, and the advance of 
individual interests ; and the dower 
of our youth, seduced by the names 
of Ricardo and M'Cullovh, and led 
away by the general illusion iu fa- 
vour of liberal principles, flattered 
themselves they were adopting the 
principles of justice aud liberality, 
when, in fact, they wen* merely ad- 
vocating the interests of a noisy de- 
mocracy in town, in opposition to 
those of more useful, blit silent and 
unobtrusive industry, in the count* y. 

We shall in a future number de- 
velope the effects of this alarm- 
ing increase of city influence, in 
the Free Trade system, the abati. 
donment of the Navigation Laws, 
the change in the Currcucy, and 
the shameful oppression of our 
West ludia Colonies ; measures, one 
and all, prescribed by the same blind 
submission to the dictates of town 
democracies, the same weak con- 
cession to clamour in a few spots iu 
these islands, and the same partial 
and unjust disregard of the suffering 
thereby produced on far more im- 
portant, but distant and unrepre- 
sented, interests. We shall tear aside 
the veil which our liberal Ministers 
have so long thrown over the effect 
of this town-directed legislation, aiul 
demonstrate as clearly as that two 
and two make four, that under its 
influence, our foreign commerce and 
shipping interests are melting away, 
and the wooden walls of old Eng- 
land rotting uuder the suicidal hands 
of her own children. We shall ex- 
hibit a decay in British, and a growth 
in foreign tonnage, hitherto unac- 
countably overlooked, but now com- 
pletely demonstrated, by the return 
laid before Parliament; and prove, 
that if the tame system goes on for 
ten years longer, pur maritime su« 
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periodty will be at an end, and ottr 
very existence as a nation endan- 
gered* We shall exhibit also the 
monstrous injustice to which our 
West India Colonies have so long 
been subjected; forced in the first 
instance to cultivate by means of 
slaves, and burdened with a nu- 
merous and costly black population ; 
next saddled with a tax on their pro- 
duce, as heavy on them as a duty of 
fifty shillings on every quarter of 
wheat raised in England, would be 
on the British farmer ; and now ex- 
posed, for a most inadequate com- 
pensation, to the incalculable evils of 
an idle, disorderly, and vagrant black 
population. On these great and va- 
ried subjects we cannot at present 
enter, flowing, though they do, di- 
rectly and immediately from the prin- 
ciples now unfolded, and fraught as 
they are, iri their ultimate conse- 
quences, with the certain destruc- 
tion of the Empire. The important 
point for present consideration is — 
what has been the effect of tins vast 
increase of cities and urban inte- 
rests in Great Britain on the power 
of Government, and the stability of 
the Throne, acting as they now do 
directly on the Legislature, through 
the portals opened by the Reform 
Bill ? The danger from that cause 
is now still more pressing. 

The increasing influence of the 
democratic and urban parties for 
the last twenty years, and the evi- 
dent diminution in the strength of 
the rural or Conservative interest 
from the burdens with which they 
were oppressed, should have sug- 
gested to every Statesman who re- 
flected on profound principles, the 
necessity of providing some barrier 
against the imminent danger which 
was thus arising. He must be little 
read in history who is not aware, 
that the middling and lower orders 
in towns are generally attached to 
democratic principles, and that this 
obtains in an especial manner, where 
the great bulk of the urban popu- 
lation is engaged in handicraft occu- 
pations, and exposed to the conta- 
gion arising from the congregation 
of large masses of mankind together. 
The great advance, both in numbers 
and opulence, which had taken place 
in the towns of Great Britain, during 
the last thirty years, had evidently 
increased to a most extraordinary 


degree both the numbers and energy 
of the democratic party ; and it was 
equally obvious, that from the pro- 
stration and suffering of the agricul- 
tural classes, no cordial or effective 
co-operation was to be expected from 
them. It became the duty of a pru- 
dent Statesman to consider, whether 
it was not possible to discover in the 
urban population itself, recently be- 
come so powerful, both from num- 
bers, weald), and intelligence, the 
means of counteracting the extrava- 
gance, and restraining the designs 
of its lower and more numerous 
members. 

Now, there can be little doubt 
that such co-operation could have 
been obtained. Although the inha- 
bitants of commercial and manufac- 
turing towns are, generally speak- 
ing, inclined to democratic princi- 
ples, there is always a portion, and, 
from its intelligence and wealth, a 
most important portion of such com- 
munities, strongly attached to the 
Conservative side, and the true prin- 
ciples of government. Wealth, whe- 
ther made in commerce or manufac- 
tures, is averse to spoliation. Edu- 
cation, if carried the length of really 
instructing the mind, cannot fail to 
demonstrate the perilous nature of 
the anarchical designs which are all- 
powerful with the lower orders. In- 
telligence, whether acquired in town 
or country, soon perceives that it 
must be the first to be trodden un- 
der foot, when the lower orders arc 
installed in supremacy. These causes 
are so powerful and universal in 
their operation, that they ever have, 
and ever must, produce an impor- 
tant body in every great town 
strongly attached to the principles of 
order, and from their proximity of 
situation, and habits of business, 
better qualified to give it efficient 
support, than those of the same way 
of thinking who are scattered over 
the wide surface of the country. 
Accordingly, the nucleus, the heart 
and kernel "of the Conservative par- 
ty, over the whole kingdom, is to be 
found in towns ; in the respectable 
and highly educated classes of ci- 
ties ; In men possessed of historical 
and political information, and there- 
fore qualified to form a judgment on 
public affairs. The most dangerous 
and the most valuable class©* of .the 
community are there brought into 
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close proximity ; the extremes of 
wealth and poverty, of knowledge 
and ignorance, of rashness and can* 
tion, of virtue and vice, of steadiness 
and vacillation, of patriotism and sel- 
fishness, of piety and scepticism ; the 
men who are fitted to disturb the 
peace of all the world, and those 
who can rule it when ’tis wildest. 

The close boroughs, under the old 
constitution, opened, it is true, an 
inlet for the admission of this class 
into the Legislature ; and it was in 
consequence of the entrance thus 
obtained that the balance of power 
was so long maintained, and the 
British Constitution remained for an 
hundred and forty years the envy 
and admiration of the world. But 
this barrier, though important and 
invaluable, against democratic vio- 
lence and vacillation, was not esta- 
blished on tlic broad and extensive 
foundation requisite to enable it to 
withstand the shock of tempestuous 
times. It admitted a virtual repre- 
sentation of all the great interests of 
the state, perfectly sufficient for the 
protection ot industry, the preserva- 
tion of freedom, the disclosure of 
information, and ail the purposes of 
a representative got eminent ; but 
not sufficient to satisfy the cravings 
of disordered imaginations and suf- 
fering industry, during a period of 
long continued and general distress. 
The inhabitants of the great towns 
clamoured for a share iu the repre- 
sentation, because they felt that their 
increasing importance entitled them 
to it; the farmers and rural proprie- 
tors, because their continued dis- 
tress, under a heavy fall of prices, 
rendered them desperate and desi- 
rous of any change*, in the system of 
got eminent. The former demanded 
a change because they were pros- 
perous ; the latter desired it, because 
they were miserable. Hence the 
general feeling in favour of a reform 
m Parliament, which characterised 
the latter years of the Tory adminis- 
tration, and united the two great 
classes of society in supporting the 
demand, though their prejudices 
mad feelings on every other subject 
were diametrically opposite to each 
other. 

The great fault of the Tory ad- 
ministrations at this period was, that 
teeing to formidable a union of 
town and country, of prosperity and 


suffering, in urging die same demand 
for a change at all times perilous and 
uncertain, they did not make an 
attempt to divide die forces of their 
antagonists, by extending the elec- 
tive franchise to the higher classes 
and respectable members of the city 
communities. There was their capi- 
tal error; and that error we pointed 
out in treating of Parliamentary Re- 
form and the French Revolution at 
the time the contest was going for- 
ward. In the richer class of house 
proprietors, in alt the highly educa- 
ted and well-informed classes of the 
community, they would have found 
their strongest and most valuable 
allies, a barrier against revolutionary 
cupidity and democratic ambition, 
the more valuable that it was com- 
posed of the most intelligent and 
energetic class in the community, 
whose close proximity to the centre 
of discontent made them alive to its 
dangers, while their habits of com- 
bination and facility of meeting qua- 
lified them to counteract it. It is a re- 
matkahie, but well-ascertained fact, 
that the Conservative party is no- 
where m strong as in the higher 
classes of the great manufacturing 
towns. It is more powerful in that 
description of persons at Glasgow, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, than either in Loudou, Dublin, 
or Edinburgh. The reason is, that 
the richer and more opulent classes 
in these great commercial districts 
are more immediately brought in 
contact with the working classes of 
the community; the terrible dangers 
of democratic ascendency are more 
forcibly brought before their eyes; 
instant ruin stares them in the face, if. 
the designs of the anarchists are car- 
ried into effect. This was abundant- 
ly proved at the last election. The 
Conservative party m London and 
Dublin were totally overwhelmed; at 
Edinburgh, they mustered 1600 votes, 
just a fourth of tbe whole constitu- 
ency; at Glasgow, they amounted 
to 2000, a full third of the electors ; 
while at Manchester, tbe 760 electors 
who gave a dinner to Mr Hope, pos- 
sessed among them property to the 
amount of ten millions, and gave 
bread to nearly five hundred thou- 
sand souls. 

Viewing any extension of the con- 
stituency as a concession to demo- 
cratic ambition, and an addition to 
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the democratic party in the House of 
Gammons, the Puke of Wellington 
was perfectly right in his famous de- 
claration, in November, 1630, in as- 
serting that he never would he a 
party to any such alteration, and that 
the popular interest was already as 
strong in the Legislature as was con- 
sistent with the stability of the Em- 
pire. But viewing the change as 
made on different principles, as an 
extension of the elective franchise to 
persons possessed of considerable 
property only,— to the (tamers of 
houses rated at L.60 a- year, or the 
payers of direct taxes to the amount 
of L,10 annually, it would have been 
attended with very different effects. 
Experience has now proved that 
the representatives of such constitu- 
encies would, almost unanimously, 
when matters approached a crisis, 
have sided with the Conservative 
party. If the constituency of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, or Edinburgh, were framed 
of persons of this description, there 
cannot be a doubt that the whole 
representatives of these cities would 
he Conservative, and that tin* Move- 
ment party in every one of them 
would be defeated by a majority of 
two to one. 

Herein, then, was the fault of the 
Tories in the great crisis of the Con- 
stitution. It' was a fault, not of 
commission, but omission : it arose 
from the long pursuit of a mistaken 
system of policy dictated by the de- 
mocratic party in towns, an appre- 
hension that any farther concessions 
would overturn the Monarchy, and 
an insensibility to the fact, that, by a 
prudent extension of the elective 
franchise to the higher classes of the 
great towns, tiro barrier against De- 
mocracy might have been strength- 
ened instead of being weakened, and 
the efforts of the Revolutionary party 
retarded instead of being advanced. 

Very different was the fault of the 
Whigs when they came into office, 
and by such violent and unconstitu- 
tional methods forced through the 
Reform Bill. Tbeirs was a fault, not 
of omission, but commission; they 
plunged the dagger Into the heart of 
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the Coosfctulion, and left only the 
shadow of a Monarchy, without 
either its stability, its safeguards, or 
its security. 

Argument or illustration would 
be worse than useless on this sub. 
ject The lapse of time has now 
confirmed the worst anticipations of 
the opponents of that fatal measure, 
and confounded, whatever they may 
say, the expectations of its friends. 
When we turn back to the conse- 
quences we foretold three years ago, 
as likely to result from the adoption 
of that tremendous change, which 
were then derided as the ravings of 
a frantic Tory, we find them all ac- 
complished, or in the course of ac- 
complishment.* We foretold that 
it would convulse Ireland, as the 
most inflammable part of the Empire ; 
and the Coercion Bill demonstrates 
that the anticipation was well found- 
ed. We foretold it would lead to 
the emancipation and destruction 
of the negroes in the West Indies, 
and, through it, to the ultimate sever- 
ing of those splendid colonies from 
the Empire ; and that event is in the 
course .of taking place. W e foretold 
it would prostrate the Crown so 
completely as to render it powerless 
and contemptible ; and Ministers 
have now been compelled, by a nar- 
row division in the House of Com- 
mons, to surrender up the pensions 
— that is, the prerogative of the 
Crown— to the examination of a 
Committee of the popular part of the 
Legislature. We foretold it would 
ultimately occasion a confiscation of 
the Funds ; and already that doctrine 
is openly proclaimed by the great 
Agitator, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic party throughout the Empire. 
We foretold it would lead to the ex- 
traction of the existing surplus re- 
venue and Sinking Fund, and the 
abandonment of all attempts to li- 
quidate the Debt; and that depto* 
r able effect has already ensued. Y\e 
foretold it would at first shake, and 
at last overturn the Corn Laws, the 
sole protection of British agriculturo 
against a ruinous foreign competi- 
tion; and already the Radical party 
have mustered so strong when 
the question was brought forward 

French Keveiatfen,” Bkckwod'* Mqp* 

. so. p. September, 
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(stronger than fhey ever did before 
the French Revolution of 1880 on 
Parliamentary Reform), and the 
Cabinet has shewn itself so divided 
on the subject, that the repeal of 
these laws at no distant period may 
be considered as certain. We fore- 
told it would lead to the overthrow 
of the Church, and the ultimate 
appropriation of its funds t<# the li* 
quidation of the National Debt; and 
already the right of patronage in Scot- 
land, in other words, the propriety 
of resting the nomination of the 
clergy in uie Ten-pounders, has been 
remitted to a committee of the House 
of Commons; while in England Lord 
Grey has declared that lie has a ae- 
rie* of bills in preparation, which 
will concede all the demands of the 
Dissenters, except the separation of 
Church aud State ; aud, in the Com- 
mons, Lord John Russell has stated 
% it as his opinion, as a Cabinet Mini- 
ster, that Church is to he regarded 
as national property, and that after 
providing for the ministers of reli- 
gion, the Legislature may dispose 
of the remainder for national pur- 
poses; in other word**, they may give 
every clergyman L..M) a year, and 
then, like the Constituent Assembly, 
carry the remainder ot the ecclesi- 
astical revenue to the credit of the 
consolidated fund. 

it is unnecessary to go farther. 
Nothing can be more apparent, than 
that Government is now completely 
prostrated, aud that no class or in- 
terest in the State can calculate upon 
any resolution or course of policy 
being adhered to for any length of 
time together. The direct and im- 
mediate interference of constituents 
with their representatives, is the 
cause of this lamentable state of 
things. Instructions, remonstrances, 
threats, or praises, arrive every morn- 
ing to the representatives of popu- 
lous places, from tbeir hundred- 
tongue confluents ; representation 
hasgiven way in a great many cases 
to delegation ; the nation has ceased 
to be a constitutional monarchy, and 
become a turbulent democracy. All 
the evils of direct popular influence 
are in consequence developing them- 
selves; the mutability, vacillation, 
selfishness, and uncertainly, which 
from the earliest times has charac- 
terised all nations where self-go- 
vernment was an any degree, esta- 


blished, are daily becoming more 
conspicuous ; doubt and hesitation 
as to the future, are more than ever 
obscuring the prospects of England. 
This is a fact upon whichtnen of all 
parties are now as one : They differ, 
indeed, as far as the poles are asun- 
der, as to the ultimate tendency of 
this state of things ; the Revolution- 
ists arguing that it is the commence- 
ment of a new and brilliant era, in 
which the intelligence, virtue, and 
wisdom of the people, are to extin- 
guish all the evils which afflict soci- 
ety; the Conservatives, that it is the 
opening of a disastrous period, in 
the course of which all the institu- 
tions of Government, and all the 
safeguards of property, are to he 
violently overthrown, or gradually 
worn away by the incessant attacks 
of an insatiable, anarchical faction ; 
but as to the fact of the present 
weakness of Government, all men of 
all parties are now agreed. 

The excessive and unparalleled 
vacillation of the House of Commons, 
upon the most important subjects of 
Slate policy, affords the clearest evi- 
dence, that its members are alter- 
nately acted upon by opposing forces, 
and that without any decided power 
of self-government, they yield to the 
strongest cm rent to whose influence 
they are exposed. We put the mat- 
ter upon the most favourable ground 
for the Legislature, and in the an- 
xious wish to increase rather than 
diminish the respect in which they 
are held in the country. Their de- 
cisions have been fluctuating and 
contradictory to an unparalleled de- 
gree ; it is better the inconsistency 
should rest on their constituents than 
themselves. Last session they first 
voted in a full House, by a majority 
of ten, that the malt tax should be 
taken off; they voted, in four days 
afterwards, by a majority of above 
an hundred, that it should be put on 
again. They first voted, by an Im- 
mense majority, on the West India 
Question, that the Planters should 
receive a loan of L. 1 5,000,000 in in- 
demnification; next, by a still greater, 
thatituhould be agiftof L.20,000,000. 
In the present session, they first vo- 
ted, by a majority of 97, that Baron 
Smith's case should he remitted to 
a special committee ; in less than a 
fortnight this resolution was most 
honourably and properly rescinded 
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by a majority of 6, They first rejected, 
by a majority only of 4, iu a House of 
400, the proposal that in any reduc- 
tion of taxation, the agricultural in- 
terest should in the first instance he 
considered ; and next they carried by 
a majority of 101, in an equally large 
House, that no reduction is to take 
place on the Malt Tax. They first 
determine by a majority oi 4, that the 
existing Pensions* having been be- 
stowed by the Crown, in the free 
exercise of its prerogative, could not, 
on constitutional principles, be sub- 
jected to examination of the House 
of Commons; and in a few days the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
moves for, # an d carries unanimously, 
the appointment of a committee for 
that very purpose, with more ample 
powers than were sought for by the 
Radical mover, Mr I). Whittle Har- 
vey, 

We do not bring forward those 
instances of inconsistency with the 
slightest wish to disparage the Re- 
form Parliament in the eyes of the 
country ; wo do so with an intention 
the very reverse— iu order to shew 
that these contradictions arise, not 
from the fault of the Members, but 
the faulty principles on which the 
House is constructed. It is with in- 
stitutions, not men, that we are con- 
cerned : it is to bring about the 
amendment of institutions, not lower 
individuals, that our efforts are di- 
rected. We are quite awaio how 
these seemingly inexplicable contra- 
dictions occur, with few, if any, Indi- 
viduals being reduced to the humi- 
liating necessity of rescinding their 
own vote. We know perfectly that 
great numbers of Members are com- 
pelled, in opposition to their better 
judgment, and under pain of losing 
their seat, to vote in accordance with 
the. wishes of their constituents ; and 
that when tire result of their vote 
has placed Government in such a 
predicament that they must either 
rescind the vote or resign, the im- 
plicated Members stay away, deem- 
ing it better to incur the lesser evil 
of contradictory resolutions being 
passed by the Legislature, to the 
greater of the nation being delivered 
over to a Radical Administration. 
All this we are fully aware of; and 
we have no doubt, that if we were 
ourselves placed in similar circum- 
stances, we ahould And ourselves 
*voiu xxxy. no, coxa. 


obliged to do the same. But the 
point we rest upon is this. What 
chance is there tiiat the empire can 
flourish, the Constitution* broken 
down as it is, subsist, or even the 
Monarchy endure, under a.systcm of 
government which brings the vacil- 
lation and passions of the people so 
directly to bear on the decisions 
of the Legislature? Instability and 
weakness in the Executive, is the 
radical evil which in all ages has 
beset democracies, and rendered 
them invariably but the prelude to 
dictatorial power, or military despo- 
tism— to a Caesar, a Cromwell, or a 
Napoleon. Or supposing that the 
temper of the people, and the habits 
of a free country, are a sufficient 
guarantee against such an anarchical 
catastrophe, what is to save us from 
a Revolution as complete, brought 
about by different and bloodless 
means; from the gradual and pacific 
grinding down of all our institutions 
by the unceasing inroads of the Re- 
i olutionary party, let in to flood the 
Constitution by the Reform Bill ? It 
is this sort of Revolution which the 
Radicals look for ; it is this sort of a 
Revolution in the middle of which 
we are now placed. Let us attend 
to their own words on the subject : 

“ It seems to be the notion of our 
statesmen,” says the Westminster 
Review, * to avoid a danger by let- 
ting it alone. They talk of averting 
Revolution, while the Revolution is left 
iu full p tot nuiss. Not indeed a Re- 
volution of force and blood such as 
they conceive, imagining the possi- 
bility of no other ; but the gradual 
casting off the old skin, and putting 
on the new;— -the silent change of 
opinion which is inward, moving 
with a force accelerated by the re- 
sistance offered by these cobbling 
Statesmen. The Revolution which 
is their dread is but one possible 
phasi8 of the Revolution which is 
going on ; the temper eager for change 
resisted, and irritated by resistance. 
They know if they were to repeat 
the cry that Reform is not needed, 
a Revolution of blood would come ; 
but they vainly conceal from them- 
selves that the same temper, mortified 
by the continual disappointment of 
expectations of greater good than Is 
given, may be roused to memos* tio* 
lent steps. SopposetheotourimceoF 
any of those thousand political aed- 
* in 
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denis which have many times hereto- 
fore dashed to the ground the hopes 
of the age, is there no danger ? A day 
way bring forth that state of things 
Which makes a Revolution of vio- 
lence inevitable : for who could 
quell the vehemence of on ignorant 
people— in politics ignorant— >if ex- 
cited by want, and despair of the 
good which has been promised ? ” * 
This, then, by the admission of the 
Movement party, is the state to 
which they have reduced the coun- 
try by their Reform in Parliament, 
Undergoing a silent, but progressive 
Revolution, which is rapidly throw- 
ing off the old slough of the Consti- 
tution, and quivering on the edge of 
a bloody convulsion the moment 
that any serious check is given to 
the demands of an u iguorant peo- 
ple.” 

The excessive weakness and va- 
cillation of Government is apparent 
to all the world : to none more than 
their late noisy and extravagant adu- 
lators among the Revolutionary par- 
ty. Let us again hear what the Ra- 
dicals say on the subject . — “ The 
Government, that is, the few' chosen 
from all the people as the men fit to 
rule the land, and whose opportuni- 
ties and intelligence should render 
them leaders and guides to the 
House, have turned out hare-brained 
riders. At one moment they run 
to outstrip the thing needed, and the 
next fall back trembling at the speed 
they make — blind leaders of the 
blind. There is not, nor has there 
been, a wore nick ward thnuj in nature 


or nature’s work, than the present 
House of Commons . The mob of 
Rome might be counted upon with as 
much certainty as this mob of gentle* 
men f Such is the account of the 
effects of the first great Democratic 
invasion of the Constitution, from 
the very persona who were most 
strenuous in supporting its intro* 
duction. We do not refer to their 
opinions &6 an authority : we quote 
them as the testimony of an unwil-* 
ling witness. 

The divisions of last Session are 
amply sufficient to demonstrate this 
alarming weakness of Government, 
and those of this Session, short as it 
has hitherto been, place it in a sttii 
stronger light. \V> say the weak- 
ness of Government , because the pre- 
sent is no question of Ministry or 
place, of Whig or Tory ; it is that of 
order against anarchy, of monarchy 
against republicanism, which is now 
at stake. On the great constitu- 
tional questions which involve the 
very existence of a mixed constitu- 
tion, and in resisting motions which 
struck at the very foundations ui the 
monarchy, the majorities oft Govern- 
ment were so small, and their defeats 
so frequent, as to leave Ministry re- 
peatedly on the verge of dissolu- 
tion ; and such as under any former 
Administration, and under the in- 
fluence of any weaker feeling, than 
that in abandoning the helm, they 
would expose the empire to certain 
shipwreck, must inevitably have led 
to their resignation.^ 

Would that we could add, that. 


* Westminster Review, October, 1833, j>. 12ft 
t Ibid., p. m 

t The following divisions collected in an able pamphlet recently published, en- 
titled “ A Protest against a Reformed Ministry und a Reformed Parliament,” will 
demonstrate this in the clearest light : — 

“ On Mf T. Atiwood's motion (March £1) for ‘a committee to enquire into the 
distresses of the country,* there were — 

For the Committee .... 160 > In the House, 

Against it, with Ministers . . . 194 ,$ 354. 

Ministerial majority . . 34. 

u On Mr Robinson ’« motion (March 26th) for * a committee to enquire into the 
present system of taxation, with a view to the substitution of an equitable property, 
tax,’ the numbers were— 

For the motion * « * • * 155 1 Tn the House, 

Against it m \ m 

Ministerial majority . . 66, 

“ Ou Mr Harvey's motion, * that Mi Speaker make arrangements for pubHsbfag 
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during this Session, the hands of of the tmw constituencies has light* 
Government have been strengthen- ened the load which the Reform 
ed, and that the returning good sense Bill has now so manifestly imposed 


the names of each member in the majority and minority on every division,’ the 
numbers were— 

For the motion . . • . . 94 \ In the House, 

Against it ...... 142 j 5536* 

Ministerial majority * . 48. 

“On Mr Tennyson's motion (July 23d) for the repeal of the Septennial Act, 
when Lord John Kusacll declared it * the result of many years' consideration of the 
subject, and in this opinion he had never varied, that the alteration to Triennial 
Parliaments would be the total destruction of our mixed constitution,* the numbers 
were— 

For the motion 166 \ In the House, 

Against it 215 3 381* 

MiiiiKterlal majority . . 49 ! 

“ On Mr Buxton's motion respecting the Slavery Bill, (July 24,) the majority 
wn*» ^tilt !«**<* * overwhelming,' viz. 7! 

On tin* Bank Charter it was — 

For the resolution .... 214 > In the House, 

Against it 156 ) 370. 

Ministerial majority . . ofci. 

4 * Ori Sir J. II.»y s motion for extending the right of voting for magistrates in 
Suit* h burgh-* t«» the .V. iiotihcboiders, the number* were — 

For the motion • 53 ) In the House, 

- Against it *4 { 107. 

Ministerial majority . . I. 

On Mr Buckingham’s motion lor the abolition of impressment, (Aug. 15,) the 
numbers were— 

I 'or the motion ..... 56 ? In the Ho us e, 

Against it 61 j 117. 

Ministerial majority . . 5. 

“On Sir W, IngUby’s motion (April 28) for the reduction of the malt-tax, of 
which notice had been given for weeks previous, and a deliberate decision come to, 
afterwards rescinded for the avowed purpose only of not ejecting the Ministers, the 
numbers were — 

For the motion 1 62 1 In the House, 

Against it 162} 314. 

Majority against Ministers . 10* 

“ On the 19th of June, on the second reading of the Registry Bill, the numbers 
were— 

For the Bill 69 7 In the House, 

Against it 82 j 351* 

Majority against Ministers . 13. 

“ On the 21st of June, on Lord Qxinantown’s amendment to the 1324 dune of 
the Irish Church Bill, the numbers were— 

For the amendment . . . « 85 7 In the Haute, 

Against it 49 } 134. 

Majority against Ministers • 36. 

“ On Mr Halcomb's motion for a committee to enquire Into the present State of 
tbe Channel Ptaherles, a aunt important qaaathm, (Jane «.) th* mnakm WWW— 
For the .notion . . .... 53 J In th. H»m* 

Again** M} tt. 

Majority again* Misiaten . S. ' 
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upon the nation. Alas ! our worst House of Commons, declare ? Why, 
fears have been realized ; the growth that he agreed with the arguments 
of the Radical party, the peremptory urged by Mr Hume and the oppo- 
nature of the instructions coimuuni- neuts of the Corn Laws, but that as 
cated by the new town constituen- the Parliamentary investigation of 
ctes is now apparent ; and Govern- last Session had proved the agricub 
ment, so far from gaining strength, turaJ interests to be in a state of 
is daily increasing in 'weakness, great depression, and the manufar- 
Questions on which a considerable luring comparatively prosperous, 
majority were obtained last year, this was not the time to pi ess the 
are now abandoned ; and those like change. Mr Poulett Thomson, a 
the Corn Laws, on which the vital member of the Government, though 
Interests of society depend, are de- not a Cabinet Minister, argued stre- 
fended only by a' daily decreasing nuously against the Corn Laws, while 
majority. A very slight retrospect Lord Howick, son, and Mr Ellice, 
of the present Session, short as it*hi- brother-in-law, to Earl Grey, with Mr 
therto has been, must be sufficient William Brougham, brother to the 
to demonstrate this to every uupre- Lord Chancellor, and many other 
judiced mind. members or relations of Govern- 

The motion of Mr W 7 hitmore, for meat, voted on the same side! Thus 
a repeal of the Corn Laws, was Ministers are divided oil the sub- 
thrown out last Session by a majority ject, while the opposite party are 
of 305 against JOG: the whole num- Vapidly increasing in numbers and 
ber who voted being 4 \ 1 . This confidence- It is easy to predict 
year, a similar motion, brought for- what will be the result of such a 
ward by Mr Hume, disguised under contest. 

the thin veil of a protecting duty of Mr Harvey’s motion, i( that the 
10s., diminishing by a shilling an- Speaker make arrangements for 
nually till it is extinguished, was publishing the names of each mom- 
rejected by a majority of 31‘2 to ber in the minority and majority on 
155 : the whole number who voted each division,” a measure evidently 
being 467, Thus, all the efforts of and powerfully calculated to increase 
part of the Government and the Con- the subjection of the Members to the 
servatives acting together, and with new constituencies, was thrown out 
the aid, too, of more than half of the last session by a majority of 4^. 
Irish Radicals, could only swell the This session, the point has been con- 
opposents of the measure from 305 ceded by Lord A 1 thorp, and the new 
to 312, that is, by 7 members ; while system will speedily be put in force, 
the opposite party Increased from The old, established, end hitherto 
106 to 155, that is, by 49 members. unchallenged right of the Crown 
But this is not all. By far the to grant pensions, has been main- 
worst feature in that question was taiued in the House of Commons 
the indecision and vacillation exhi- this session against Mr Harvey’s mo- 
bited by Government during its dih- tion, only by a majority of 4 $ and 
cussion. Sir James Grahame, iu- since thattime the Chancellor of the 
deed, made a noble speech on the Exchequer has been compelled to 
occasion, in defence of the great in- succumb in the conflict, to abandon 
terests of the empire; but what did the principle that the King is entitled 
Lord A1 thorp, the leader of the to judge lor himself in these matters. 


“On Lord Ashley's motion (July 5) for the committee, on the Factory Dili, the 
numbers were — 

For the motion 164) In the House, 

For Lord A 1 thorp’s amendment, . . 141 J 305. 

Majority against Ministers . 23. 

“On Mr Rutbveo’s motion (July 16) for the reduction of taxation and the aboli- 
tion of sinecures, the numbers were— 

For the * ■ • • • 90 ) In the House, 

Against it . . . « . 81 $ 171. 

Majority against Ministers 9.” 
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and himself bring forward a motion has not passed, surely the die Is 
to have the existing pensions sub- cast The omission of the 147th 
mitted to the examination of a com- clause in the Irish Church Bill has, 
mittee of the popular branch of more than any other measure, damp, 
the Legislature ! ed the confidence in Ministers as 

Mr O'Connell, the great agita- friends to unflinching Church Re- 
tor, the leader of Irish/and ft may form/’f This being the well-known 
almost be said of English demo- and settled determination of the Ra- 
cracy, obtained by a majority of 97, dicals, and the Church being avow- 
a resolution of the House of Com- cdly the first and favourite point of 
mons to appoint an enquiry into the their attack, ifc was the chief duty of 
conduct of Baron Smith, one of th~ Ministers to be cautious but firm on 
greatest and best men whom Ireland this subject; to consider well the 
ever produced. Ilis charges against ground they took, but having taken 
him were, that he began business at it, to defend it manfully ; ana, above 
11 — sat too long, and did tan much ail, to avoid that ruinous irresolution 
work, and denounced from the Bench and vacillation, which in political, 
the efforts of the agitators, under not less than military conflicts, is the 
whose influence crime had multi- sure prelude of defeat, 
plied to such a degree that Ministers It was with surprise, therefore, but 

themselves tell us, «* the only ques- no small degree of satisfaction, that 
tion was, whether Ireland was not the Conservatives, whether Whig 
to relapse into the savage anarchy of or Tory, (for that title is already in- 
Abyssinia.”* This vote was, by a eluding the estimable even of the 
great effort of the gentlemen of the Reform party,) heard the strong and 
House of Commons, rescinded by a emphatic declarations of Earl Grey 
majority of 4 — a memorable exam- in favour of the Church, delivered 
pie of moral courage in the major!- both in his place in Parliament, and 
ty; a lamentable proof of the state in conversation with the Dissenters of 
of the representation, when that ma- Nottingham and other places. They 
jority was so small ! were delighted to find that the real 

Inconsiderable as the portion of the objects of complaint only were to be 
session therefore is, which lias alrea- redressed ; that the hand of spolia- 
dy elapsed, it has evinced an increa- tion was to be stayed ; and that Lord 
sing weakness in Government to the John Russell’s bill relating to mar- 
highest degree alarming. But me- riages, burials, registers, and other 
lancholy as these prospects are, they points not touching on the real iute- 
are nothing to what is opened up by rests of the Establishment, afforded 
the sudden change which has taken the measure of the concession which 
place in the declaration of Ministers Ministers were to admit. Buthowbrief 
regarding the Church, aud the dear are the days of hope to the friends of 
evidence of conscious weakness order, under a Government exposed 
which their conduct now affords in to the pressure of an insatiable de- 
regard to that first and most import- mocraey ! Hardly were the words of 
ant part of the social edifice. consolation uttered ; scarcely bad 

The Radicals, like the Revolu- the feeling of ioy shot through the 
tionary party, in all ages and in all hearts of the friends of Christianity, 
countries, consider the Church as when the divisions on the pension 
their first victim, and exult more in list, Baron Smith, and the Marquis 
the success of their attempts to de- of Chandos’s motion regarding agri- 
press or degrade religion, than in all cultural taxation, ensued ; the eFec- 
tlieir triumphs over the civil institu- tions at Leeds and Dudley shewed 
tions of the Empire. “ The great Ministers that they were losing the 
triumphs of the session in this (le- support of the Dissenters and Kadi- 
par tment,” says the Westminster cals, and instantly the transient 
Review , u have been the defeat of the ~ gleam was overcast. Clouds, darker 
Sabbath Observance Bill, and the than ever, succeeded* Lord Grey 
Irish Tithes Bill ; and though the declared that the bill introduced by 
English Tithes Commutation Bill Lord John Russell into the lower 


* Reform Parliament and Reform Ministry, p. 7. 

f Westminster Review, Get, 1833, p. 407. 
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House wet only the first of a series 
of bill® which should concede to the 
Dissenter^ all their demands, ex- 
cept the separation of Church and 
State. And Lord John Russell in the 
Commons proclaimed the principle, 
t hat the property of the ecclesiastical 
bodies belongs to the nation, and 
that after xnakiug a provision for the 
ministers of religion, the remainder 
was at the disposal of the State. The 
defeat of the Whip on the Budget, 
and the timber duties, in spring IStfl, 
occasioned the desperate leap in the 
dark of the Reform Bill, and over- 
turned the Constitution; the defeat 
at Dudley, and the narrow majority 
at Leeds, with the divisions on the 
pension list and Baron Smith, have 
overthrown the Church of England. 

A Whig leader, when he has lost 
the support of the Dissenters and 
Radicals, is comparable to nothing 
but an Austrian General when his 
flank is turned and his communica- 
tions cut off. His first and only 
thought is to lay down his arms. The 
whole of that party have been so 
long accustomed, during their oppo- 
sition campaigns, to look for support 
only to the populace ; mob adulation, 
popular applause, hat e so long rung 
in their ears, that they are incapable 
of conducting Government on any 
Other principle, and exhibit a de- 
gree of timidity, w hen assailed in rear 
by their former allies, which a prion 

would have been inconceivable in 
persons of their capacity. This is the 
only principle, and it is the most 
charitable one, on which we can ex- 
plain the uniform abandonment of 
their professions to uphold the Con- 
stitution, or any pan of it, the mo- 
ment that matters approached a 
crisis, Earl Grey declared with 
great emphasis in the Houseof Peers, 
that he would live and die with his 
order ; and shortly after be brought 
In the Reform Bill. Ho declared 
more recently, that the bill Ministers 
had introduced into the House of 
Commons redressed all the real grie- 
vances of the Dissenters; and now he 
suddenly abandons his former pro- 
fessions, and declares, that he is to 
OP&eede all their demands except the 
separation of Church and State, 
which, after such concessions, will 
be not worth contending for. 

beard an acute Conservative 
predict, the moment the declarations 


of Ministers in favour of die Church 
were made, that they were going to 
overturn it; and this anticipation 
was founded on their invariable pre- 
vious custom of abandoning that part 
of our institutions, which they pro- 
fessed their intention most strenu- 
ously to support. We are inclined, 
however, to put a more charitable 
construction on their conduct. “ It 
is a bad habit to get into,” as Lord 
Advocate Jeffrey said of Napoleon in 
1815, “ that of abdicating” With 
equal truth it may be affirmed, that 
the worst of habits for a Ministry in 
stormy times to get into, is that of 
abandoning their professions, the 
moment they bring them into dan- 
ger. It at once reveals the secret of 
their weakness; and shews the re- 
volutionary party how they may suc- 
ceed in carrying the most anarchical 
designs. w Threaten 1 Threaten! 
Threaten ! ” that is their sole princi- 
ple of action— the only requisite to 
ensure success. This could only be 
done, under the old Constitution, by 
open denunciations of violence and 
civil war; because the Legislature, 
being founded on the representation 
of the great interests in die States 
was proof agaiust any other species 
of intimidation, and it was accord- 
ingly liberally made use. of during 
die Reform contest. Now, such ex- 
press threats are no longer necessary. 
The new constituencies have esta- 
blished a smoother and easier me- 
thod of concession. Certain moni- 
tory letteis are. found on the Mem- 
bers' tables when they come down 
to breakfast; a few significant hints 
are given to Ministers by the result 
of contested elections in certain po- 
pulous places ; they are held up to 
contempt in one or two dit interns in 
tiie House of Commons — and instant- 
ly the whole system of Government 
is changed, concession becomes the 
order of the day ; the white flag is 
hoisted, a bribe is offered to the ene- 
my to postpone his attack, and a 
short breathing time is thus afforded 
to the pusillanimous garrison of the 
beleaguered fortress, to be improved 
by the enemy by d«»ubling the num- 
ber and strengthening the spirit of 
its assailants. 

Let the Conservative party, there- 
fore, beware of falling into the fatal 
error of supposing that the progress 
of the Revolution is stopped, or even 
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suspended, because it does sot now 
assail their senses with the frightful 
features which it at first assumed ; 
because Bristol Is not in flames, nor 
Nottingham in ruins; because the 
brickbat and the bludgeon are not in 
daily requisition to beat down cou- 
rageous patriotism, and adverse opi- 
nion can he expressed without win- 
dows being demolished, or life en- 
dangered. These disgraceful allies 
were called in by the Whigs and 
Revolutionary party to overawe, 
when they could not persuade, the 
Legislature ; to obtain for them that 
ready and certain admission into the 
Great Council of the nation, which 
should at once and for ever give 
them the command of its delibera- 
tions. Having gained their point, 
open concussion is laid aside ; vio- 
lence is no longer required, because 
resistance is no longer dreaded ; the 
rapids are past, the rocks are sur- 
mounted, and the stream of Revolu- 
tion glides on with a swift and steady 
current, hardly perceptible to those 
who are borne along the stream, to 
be measured only by the rapidity 
with which the ancient landmarks 
are vanishing from the sight. 

The present state of thraldom in 
which the members for the populous 
places are kept by their constituents, 
and the complete establishment 
which the system of delegation 19 
about to obtain in the Legislature, 
may be judged by the following ex- 
tracts from Mr John Crawford’s cir- 
cular to the householders of Mary-le- 
bone, dated 8th January, 1834. 

“ The recent Reform in the Represen- 
tation of the People, although a consider- 
able step, has, in my judgment, essentially 
failed in producing those indispensable 
improvements in our institutions, and that 
change Iri the spirit of our Government 
which the people had anxiously, and rea- 
sonably expected. I have narrowly 
watched, and closely examined the chan- 
ges which have been carried into effect in 
the first Session of the Reformed Par- 
liament, and it is my honest conviction 
that they have been, either imperfect 
remedies, or aggravations of popular evils. 
In the great majority of instance* they 
have been clumsily, or feebly executed ; 
some were open, and, Indeed, professed 
violations of every principle which ought 
to govern the legislation of a free people. 

“Judging from its working iu the first 
Session, I am of opinion, that the recent 
Reform In the Commons* House of par- 
liament U insufficient, and demands many 


improvements. Among these, the most es- 
sential are, the extension of the suffrage to 
every Inhabitant Householder, without 
making the payment of rates or taxes a 
condition of the franchise ; the introduc- 
tion of secret voting for the protection 
of the honest elector— and frequmt Elec- 
tions, 

“ I am for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and for a trade, not only in this 
first necessary of life, hot in every other 
necessary of life, as unshackled with fo- 
reign nations as that between one eounty 
of England and another eoanty, I am 
a decided enemy to any duty upon com 
for fiscal purjKMKw, considering bread to 
be an unfit subject for taxation j and I 
am still more an enemy to such duty for 
the purj»ose, in itself delusory, of afford- 
ing what is called protection to the pro- 
prietors of the land, by way of equivalent 
for such charges as are imagined to press 
exclusively on the landed interest ; being 
wholly unaware of the existence of any 
peculiar burden upon the land, not in- 
herited with it, or calculated upon in its 
purchase. 

u On the very important question of 
Ecclesiastical Reform my opinions are 
these: — I hold the property enjoyed by 
the Church to be the property of the 
Nation : ’ I hold that the majority of the 
People, or the Legislature acting in their 
behalf, have a right to appropriates the pro- 
perty now possessed bv the Chuich as 
may seem best to them. I bold tithes 
to be a most impolitic and mischievous 
tax. I hold that the communicants of 
each religious persuasion ought in justice 
to maintain their own pastors, and support 
their own churches: and that the fol- 
lowers of no one form of worship should 
be taxed for the maintenance of another. 
On the question of Pledges, my opinion 
has long been formed. 1 consider a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to be strictly the agent of 
his Constituents , bound to obey their in- 
structions when he can conscientiously do 
so, aud bound, at once, to resign, tus being 
virtually no longer their Representative, 
when he cannot. When Parliaments 
shall be of short duration, and members 
shall be frequently sent back to the Peo- 
ple to be dismissed or returned as they 
may happen to represent their wishes or 
otherwise, pledges will be seldom called 
for; but while long Parliaments exist, 
and Electors are compelled to repose an 
unreasonable confidence in their Repre- 
sentatives, pledges are both rational and 
indispensable. 

“ On the principle thus explained* *■ 
shall never hesitate to pledge myself to a 
specific vote upon any question whatever 
on which my judgment has enabled me 
to come to a decision ; I therefore pledge 
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myself without hesitation to vote for the 
Bullet, Extension of Suffrage , and short 
Parliaments^ for the abolition of every 
Tax on Knowled for the abolition of 
all Monopolies." 

When these are the principles on 
which a seat in Parliament, is sought 
in one of the richest quarters of Lon- 
don, it may be imagined what a pro- 
digious advance the principles of 
self-government — in other words, 
anarchy and revolution — have made 
since the overthrow of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Nothing can be clearer, therefore, 
now that the result is beginning to 
manifest itself, than both the causes 
which led to a general desire for a 
change in the representation, and the 
dreadful aggravation of the existing 
dangers of our situation, which the 
Whigs occasioned by forcing through, 
with the whole force of the Execu- 
tive, the Reform Bill, It was the vast 
increase of towns during the hist forty 
years which first influenced the mea- 
sures of a conceding Government, 
threw the Whigs into the arms of 
the city democracies, and produced 
the constant support, by popular 
writers, of urban interops, which 
so generally and fatally affected the 
acts of the Legislature. The adop- 
tion of these measures by Govern- 
ment speedily brought general dis- 
tress and suffering on the industri- 
ous, and more especially the country 
art of the community ; and the old 
ereditary feelings of English loyal- 
ty by degrees melted away in a 
numerous and estimable class, under 
the combined influence of free trade, 
free navigation, and a contracted 
currency. General discontent at the 
existing state of the representation 
arose from this singular combina- 
tion of circumstances in both the 
great divisions of society; in the 
towns, because excessive prosperity 


bad filled them with the lust of 
power ; in the country, because ex- 
cessive misery had rendered them 
desperate and solicitous for any 
change. 

Still the means of salvation exist- 
ed ,* by a concession of reform to the 
higher classes in the great towns 
the ferment might have been lessen- 
ed ; and by suen allies the Conserva- 
tive party in the country materially 
strengthened. The Tories missed it, 
from confounding reform in Parlia- 
ment with increase of democratic 
power, and refusing to grant it even 
on principles which would have di- 
minished that formidable force ; but, 
after they abandoned the helm, the 
Constitution remained, and by a cor- 
dial union of the holders of property, 
the advance of revolution, might even 
at the eleventh hour have been check- 
ed. But, in an evil hour, the Whiijs 
succeeded to power, through the 
fatal divisions of the Tories conse- 
quent cm Catholic Emancipation ; 
and in an instant, the Constitution 
was scattered to the winds Willi 
a culpable rashness, art inconcei- 
vable recklessness, a blindness to the 
real state of the country, which has 
no parallel in history, they quad- 
rupled by the L 10 clause the forces 
of the towns, already too consider- 
able, diminished by one half tie 4 
forces of the country, already too 
small; gave seats to English 
boroughs, and only 146 to English 
counties ; and installed the urban de- 
mocracies in such unbridled sove- 
reignty, as has utterly pi ostrated the 
respectable classes in cities, over- 
whelmed in its ultimate effects the 
rural interests, totally changed the 
character of the Legislature, and 
exposed the uation to a deluge of 
changes of which no human pre- 
science can foresee the termination. 
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THE SKETCHES:. 


No. 

It is a common remark, often with- 
out discrimination, or reference to 
any principle of taste, that beautiful 
scenery must lose its charm from the 
contiguity of the better sort of ha- 
bitations. The anathema is cast not 
only on the edifices, hut the inhabi- 
tants though they may be precisely 
the very persons most likely to be 
the best admirers of the landscape, 
the wealthy and the refined. No 
matter, indeed, if the surface of the 
country be deformed with hovels, 
sheds, and pigstyes, if its figures be 
rugged with toil, or ragged with 
bcggai y, of the parish poorhousc or 
asylum ; hot elegance, whether of 
persons or habitations, is denounced 
us mi intolerable encroachment upon 
the *- picturesque,” or the ** rough” 
of Nature. 

Much of this absurdity arises from 
lb** mistaken notions of the •* pic- 
turesque,” and the eternal ‘‘ rough- 
nert-i*' that has been dinned into the 
ears, and spoiled the eyes, in pre- 
cept and worse example, of early 
admirers of \rt and Nature; as if 
Nature, to be Nature, must bo c\er 
** shaffgM with horrid thorn.” 

Clifton, for these last thirty years 
or more, under the most decided 
improvement, has been a never-fail- 
mg source of lamentation with these 
connoisseurs of the picturesque. All 
i ry out the place is spoiled, that its 
perfection was in its village state. 
Now, this observation, with regard 
to Clifton, never was true. As a 
village, it never had, nor could it 
well have, any beauty at all. It was 
always a hare hill, without variety, 
shade, or trees, or any thing to give 
it an interesting character for itself. 
Its merit waif its position, as the 
very spot to be built upon, as it 
were the outskirt of the territory of 
enchantment, from which it was se- 
parated by a river, not unlike, per- 
haps, to that which separated Elysi- 
um from the world of care. Looking 
from Clifton, you might see a land 
of " promise,” of poetry, and the 
glimpse was just enough to excite 
the imagination; this was the view 
to which the eye would turn, and 
gaze till the thoughts would seek 
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refuge or refreshment therein; and, 
standing or recumbent, with their 
feet or faces towards it, many were 
the figures you would see, and may 
now ** rip® ulterioris amantes.” Clif- 
ton, with its ten thousand inhabitants, 
presents no formidable array of in- 
vaders; it is not a permanent en- 
campment on a hill, to overlook and 
bombard the territories of King Obe- 
ron. The beautiful woods still keep 
secure within them the hidden, the 
enchanted beauty, “ bosomed high 
in tufted trees;” and many are the 
suitors that come, and at respectful 
distance fondly observe the magic, 
circle in which she is embowered. 
Thus the sweetness is not “ wasted 
on the desert air.” The scenery and 
the buildings thus divided by the 
river assist each other; they are not 
out of character, if Clifton Hill, 
instead of presenting the residences 
of the opulent, the cultivated in taste*., 
and the elegant arts of life, were re- 
duced to the beggary of a few poor- 
looking cottages, the opposite woods, 
as far an might be, would be vulgar- 
ized. Now you associate with them 
mental refinement, music, poetry, 
painting, all that elevates man- 
kind above the boor. Thus Clifton 
is a residence in the precincts of 
enchantment, and all within its ken 
and observation is a charmed do- 
main. You are thoroughly rescued 
from the sight of unseemly toil, and 
thoughtless labour; for the figures 
you "meet have the “ dolce far ni- 
ente ” air about them. 

But there are certain points it is 
viilanous to touch. It is abomin- 
able to encroach one foot on the op- 
posite side of the water; to quarry, 
bore, and gunpowder there, is carry- 
ing the utilitarian principle to a de- 
testable length ; and to make a bridge 
of any kind across, would inevitably 
lead to other dire encroachments; 
and die whole dominion of beauty 
would be invaded. Masonry would 
be indeed free, and make free ; and 
citizens* houses and slips of ribbon 
gardens supply the place of the 
queenly woods, that now make CHf- 
ton itself right worshipful* .Whal 

arch could equal in beauty the woods 
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that ft weald doom to the axe ? And 
what protection can there be, if the 
few pounds now gained by quarry- 
ing fearfully into some parts of them, 
is a temptation that admits a partial 
demolition ; what proprietors would 
long withstand the bribe of land per 
foot, Instead of value per acre Y That 
incessant meddling with the rocks 
on the Clifton side, is a fear- 
ful thing. Still there was one 
fine rock left, that rose an ancient, 
with his beard of ivy, mourn- 
ful in spared, yet helpless majesty, 
surveying the surveyors daily aud 
hourly approaching with their havoc 
and “ radical reform.” But little 
care they how they deface Nature's 
great temple $ and the leveller and the 
shoveller, as other levellers aud sho- 
vellers would do, have taken the 
crown off his head. There was some 
hope a few months ago, when Maga 
received Sketches*, No. VL, that the 
mischief would end here. But the 
spirit is for the “ movement," aud so 
a new scheme is a-fool ; aud Sche- 
mers, instead of building castles, 
must now build bridges in the air. 
The vile abomination is talked of 
again, and one Motley proposes a 
most solid and lasting performance* 
because “ Motley is your only wear,” 
and the wear is his great boast. Now, 
good Signor Motley, go, and by your 
€< squandering glances,” anatomize 
*' wise men’s folly ” in any city or 
town in Christendom, but let me 
not meet you u in the forest,” or I 
shall call you a * f Motley fool,” 
though you “ bask in the sun, and 
rail at fortune.” 

When I began to speak of Clifton, 
to use an Hibernian ism, I did not 
mean to speak of Clifton ; only by 
and through it to illustrate the pro- 
priety, the positive advantage, of 
habitations of gentility, about, nay, 
even within, the choicest scenery. 
For such scenery is gcnc*raliy on a 
scale sufficiently large to yield ad- 
mirers a local habitation. Nor is 
the taste of those to be applauded 
who would disconnect the very best 
landscape territory from the habits 
and affections of gentle humanity. 
Not that I would see small secluded 
rivers and streams that, in their pass- 
age through woods and glens, would 
modestly, and with entreating voice, 
request a pathway, however small, 
for the fraternity of Sketchers, to be 


disfranchised of their meed of court* 
ship and admiration, under too close 
appropriation of brick walls. Locks 
and keys, man-traps, ban-dogs, and 
more impertinent voices of authori- 
ty, are sometimes sad accompani- 
ments of churlish habitation. 

Sk etcher is a rambler, and may be 
allowed a rambling style. Let me, 
therefore, mourn over the lows of 
that delightful footpath, by which, 
many a- day, among days gone by, I 
have passed and repassed, sketched 
and painted along the little river 
Fro me, from Stapleton to French ay. 
And a singular little river It is — 
small, umbrageous, winding in a 
dell, and amid such rocks, that here 
jut out, here shew* the grandeur of 
a cavern, and there retiring sweetly 
among foliage and shade, seem exca- 
vated into cells, where innocence 
might seek repose, and ' lessons of 
wisdom from the Hermit Contempla- 
tion. Such Stapleton River, or, 

1 believe, it is called the Frome, an 
exquisitely beautiful stream, in the 
part of its course 1 am speaking of. 
Sad, indeed, would it be to follow 
that course to the utter contamination 
of its purity through the great city 
of Bristol, and it i» happier to l*c 
ignorant of its exit. What that 
stream is now, 1 know* not; for some 
years ago, I was ordered off its banks, 
where I had often harmlessly fol- 
lowed the well-known footpath — 
ordered off was I peremptorily, 
though [ held a portfolio in my hand, 
and my paper presented a white 
flag of peace, and there were some 
unpleasant intimations of a more 
formidable and growling Cerberus. 
Off 1 went— and the gleams of suu 
upon its banks have never since had 
the blessing of the Sk etcher's eye or 
the courtship of bis shadow. May 
rats besiege, and take full possession 
of the mansion of the uncourteous, 
mists be ever a veil before tbeir 
eyes, and all the beauty be convert- 
ed, to their vision, into fog and fen! 

Protesting, therefore, against ever 
shutting out the pathway sides of 
green -Banked river or mountain 
stream; and granting them, by “ or- 
der of council,” free passage for 
themselves and tbeir friends, and 
liberty, upon the trading maxim, 
that “ free bottoms shall carry free 
goods,” to choose tbeir own purvey- , 
ore, company, birds, music, and on- 
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tertainment^ uncontrolled m Sket- 
ches I would rather promote the 
attachment of dwellings of the better 
order to the grounds best adapted to 
the painter’s studies. For indeed 
what is tiie advantage of solitary 
wildness ? The stones and running 
brooks seek intellectual delight, and 
have but a monotonous drone far 
“ out of humanity’s reach.” He 
is but a selfish «k etcher, who can 
with entire satisfaction perambulate 
among many beauties, that languish 
for encouragement, and fall asleep 
for lack of wakening eyes. Wretch- 
ed is the sketcher who takes his can- 
ter, as Cowper’s verse does, “ from 
the centre all round to the sea,” and 
is ** monarch of all he surveys.” Na- 
ture grows drowsy, as careless to 
shine aud blossom where she is not 
sure to meet some worthy admirers. 
But once let Taste set up residence 
near, keep a good house and good 
company, and it is astonishing to see 
the belter grace that Natuie wears, 
and with what exquisite air she puts 
tl»e flowers and myrtle, in her bo- 
som, as if Cupid aud Hymen were 
to walk her valleys. She grows cold 
and pinched under the sole obser- 
vation of the moon and stars. 

Who would not rather meet even 
the ghosts of Maecenas and Horace, 
amid the. ruins at Tivoli, than the 
common hedger and vine-dresser ? 
V* no would cat o to see the modern si- 
byls in The Temple ? The great charm 
of Tivoli lies in classic recollections 
— in the delusion that it is still haunt- 
ed by the shades of the refined inha- 
l>i tautsof other day*. Whether Horace 
or Vobiscus owned the villa over the 
Neptunian grotto, Elegance and Taste, 
Music and Poetry, were there ; and 
hence it is, that Genius still ever loves 
to vi*it the spot. The Prmcepa Anio 
still retains the wisdom of antiquity 
in its music. A fabulous atmosphere 
is lucid over every beauty — imagina- 
tion breathes it as inspiration. But 
it is time to return from travel, ’for 
Plctor is waiting for me at Lyn- 
mouth with his pencils and portfo. 
lioj arid here we are again at Lya- 
motith. The remarks l have made, 
though they seem to have led me 
somewhat out of the way — yet was it 
only an. excursion of fancy — have all 
tended to this point, aud 1 made 
them in consequence of many un- 
just and deteriorating censures upon 
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the improvements of this delightful 
place. We ought thankfully to ap- 
plaud the very good taste and good 
feeling of the affluent residents, who 
have not only at a great expense 
made the scenery accessible with- 
out injury, but have with great libe- 
rality thrown open to the real enjoy- 
ment of the stranger and visitor, 
their exquisitely adorned grounds. 
After enjoying the smooth gravel 
walks, the terraces, flowered banks, 
and gardens, all themselves amid 
very choice scenery of various cha- 
racter, attached to the residences of 
the late Mr Sandford, Mr Henries, 
and Mr Scott, and the singularly 
agreeable aud beautiful walk through 
Mr Rowe’s wood, near Lynmouth 
Bridge, it is impossible not to carry 
with you into tiie more sequestered 
spots a sense of the fascination of 
cultivated life and manaers, which, 
by connecting art and nature, give the 
power of undivided empire to both. 
Far as you may go, you still see a path 
carefully made, not obtruding, but 
admitted by Nature into her best re- 
treats, like a slender thread, that you 
may trace back to residences of let- 
tered ease, books, arts, society, and 
every elegance and charm of culti- 
vated life. You run not into the 
woods like a misanthrope, but love 
the world the better for this pecu- 
liar and charmed contact with it. 
You feel secure that you are in a 
region under the protection of a good 
genius, where gentle thoughts may 
breathe their blessings, and fear no 
ill. 

Pictor and I having chosen the 
little valley of the West Lyn for our 
studies, made our way to it through 
Mr Herries’ grounds, in the midst 
of which, as within a theatre, where 
it particularly delighted to sport and 
gambol, the little stream was play- 
ing in every variety of motion, from 
humility through grace to dignity. 
Here it was almost placid, running off 
into meandering rivulets— heresh not- 
ing with rapidity over large smooth 
masses, bearing on its rich transpa- 
rent bosom white bubbles, like fairy- 
barks in a race— here pouring over 
the narrow passages of congregated 
fragments, yet leaving the curious 
Bowers that edged them, and seem- 
ed as if with enjoyment looking into 
the sport and play unhurt— and here 
in a collected body rushing down. 
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glistening In the power and dignity 
of a cascade. AU this 1b seen under 
the green light of overhanging fo- 
liage, waving only to give entrance 
to the partial sunbeams that pass 
tmd repass, like unembodied spirits 
of light in their pastime arid glad- 
ness, blessing every thing by tur ns 
with Sensitiveness and spleudour. 
Where the trees were of larger di- 
mensions was the stream most hum- 
ble, and more quiet as it reached the 
home and Becret bowery enclosure 
of the grounds. Crossing bridges 
of planks, the path wound by the 
banks, dose to the water; and ascend- 
ing the rocky sides, cut into steps, 
led directly up the valley some short 
distance, and then turning to the left, 
across planks connecting large masses 
of stone in the midst of the stream, 
it left Mr Harries* grounds, and led 
upwards to the great rock, a distance 
of nearly half a mile, where farther 
progress is impeded. Before lea- 
ving the grounds, it passes merely 
through underwood; but this is so 
well managed, that the smallness of 
the trees growing from their stony 
and mossy banks, no one assuming 
pre-eminence and power, makes the 
sentiment of the scene. It is genfle, 
peaceful, where the very singing- 
birds would bid you doff ambi- 
tion, and enter haunts of iunocence 
and tranquil wisdom This valley 
of the West Lyn is of no extent, in 
comparison with that of the East. I 
mentioned that the path was denied 
further progress by a precipitory 
rock, over ledges ot which the river 
descends* There are certainly many 
beautieB above, but chiefly at no 
great distance from the rock. The 
points that would afford good stu- 
dies are not very accessible. Pktor 
end I found our way there, but at 
the risk of a plunge or so, as we had 
to cling as we could to out-jutting 
masses with our backs much out of 
the perpendicular, over the water; 
and not being very certain of the 
whereabouts of an exit, should the 
narrow footing fail us, we did not 
twice seek the spot, not however re- 
gretting that we had once ventured. 
Fentapi there is nowhere to be found 
ae tnuch beauty of painter’s detail, 
of water, foliage, stones, and banks, 
within so small a space. Here are 
to be found ad the parts of composi- 
tion of the higher order. Wor is this 


little valley rich in foreground only, 
but the wooded bill receding towards 
Linton forms a background, well ac- 
cording, when partially seen from 
below, with the close pictures that 
offer themselves in great number and 
variety. 

Slowly did we proceed, and many 
were the pauses we made; for at 
every step there was new beauty to 
arrest our attention ; and, to the 
poetical painter, who seeks detail 
for ulterior use, beauty of the very 
best kind. Pictor soon threw him- 
self upon the bank, looking directly 
upon the stream, just where it bad 
found itself a second passage, by 
having separated a large mass of 
earth and stone from the adjacent 
ground. This island was matted 
with brier, and foliage, and shoot- 
ing boughs, that bent down below to 
touch the water, while Mime rose 
light, and, blending tenderly, were 
scarcely discernible as a separation 
from the richness of the parent 
bank ; on the parts most bare of 
earth on the mossy tablets or 
ledges, tufts of elegantly bending 
grass lay delicately penciled in re- 
lief against the deeper colours and 
retiring shades ; and the darkpr 
nooks were dotted with little peer- 
ing flowers, mostly white. From the 
point where the water separated, 
part flowing behind the mass, the 
stream glided smoothly, clear as 
crystal, over the brown gently de- 
clining bed, in which every marking 
and change was visible, to the ter- 
mination of the insular mass, where 
it suddenly descended, leaving a 
darker edge that curved inwards, 
reaching the foot of the bank on 
which Pictor sat, and only a few 
feet below him. The whole length 
of this curve the water fell over 
in all the richness of bright jewel- 
lery, partaking of the colours of the 
stone and variegated moss beneath 
it. It was like the flowing of liqui- 
fied topaz and emerald, here blend- 
ed and here slightly separated by 
bands of gold transparently em- 
browned. About half a foot from 
the edge, the descent was broken 
by the hollowness, or rather inward 
retiring of the rock, and formed, 
under the surface, a fringe as of 
brightest silver running entirely 
across; this ever moving fringe, as 
of frosted silver, was here and there 
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connected by the lightest thread- 
like lines that rose within the dark- 
er water above the edge. Below, 
the divisions of the stream met, 
whpre the main bank advanced, and 
there loitering a moment, as in gen- 
tle greeting, hastened forward in one 
body to repeat the same play and 
coquetry in the course, shortly to 
terminate in the salt sea. Pic* tor was 
in a meditative mood, and did not 
open his portfolio, nor yet did he 
appear inclined to remove from the 
spot; I therefore took my seat by 
him, and was soon busily employed 
making a coloured sketch of the 
scene before us. I had not been 
long at work when Pictor turned to 
observe my progress. 

Ptdm\ You have so often studied 
ibis scenery, that you have a great 
readiness in seizing its character, 
« and your facility of execution shows 
both' the correctness of your eye and 
your practice. 

Skvtcher, You are complimentary ; 
but I need not tell you that the cha- 
racter is the first thing to be tho- 
roughly known and studied, before 
the sketch is attempted ; and, when 
known, it must be the first thing to 
be caught ; with a little care, all else 
will follow. How often does it hap- 
pen tb'.t the student becomes bewil- 
dered with detail iu the commence- 
ment, of which he does not know 
the importance, or bearing, on the 
picture as a whole? Were he to 
begin with generals, and upon them 
make out particulars, he would be 
better acquainted with bis own 
work, aud the reason of it, and thus 
acquire a more thorough knowledge 
of the causes of beauty iu nature. 
Iu such a piece as this, I use no 
more outline than may be sufficient 
to mark the general lines, just so as 
to have the component parts in their 
places; then work freely with co- 
lour, with attention to the masses, 

^ 10^11 in the same manner as 
ire painting in oil ; then, before 
attempting the detail, 1 carefully 
look to the various depths over 
which, for so I find it in nature, the 
detail is laid, hut so laid that the eye 
shall not altogether lose what is be- 
hind. And it is well to observe the 
different degrees of transparency and 
opacity in the textures, for these not 
only give great variety, but power, 
both by assortment and opposition $ 


and if the materials we use in wa- 
ter colours are less effective for this 
than in oils, they can do much ; and 
whatever their power may be, we 
cannot be secure of the whole of it, 
nor so well imitate tins controlling 
beauty of nature, if we are negligent 
upon this point. By Continuing this 
method of working, we soon find the 
sketch ready to receive the more 
minute parts, which may be picked 
out or put ou in a body, and partially 
or entirely glazed over, as their par- 
ticular character may require. 

Pictor It is therefore I see you 
mix ochres, or even chalk more or 
less with your paints, by which you 
obtain every degree of power from 
perfect transparency to perfect opa- 
city, and I confess I had no idea of 
the value of so common a substance 
as chalk or whiting, until I had seen 
the effect by your manner of using 
iU 

Sh( tchcr . I find it, indeed, of great 
value, both in oil and water-colour 
painting ; and see now how happily 
it will enable me to express the flow 
of that water, not only the bright 
aud ‘sparkling light, but the very 
turning, and motion, and freedom, 
with all variety of tone. You ob- 
serve, 1 have here my chalk mixed 
up in bottles, (I have mixed it up 
with rice water to make it adhere,) 
and thus 1 am enabled to use it as 
freely as 1 would white on the oil 
palette. Now, here is the deep 
brown water, I have marked in the 
stones beneath, and some variety of 
colour, but the whole will bear a 
wash of umber, and while that is 
wet, heie we have it — thus, I take a 
lump of this half liquid chalk upon 
my brush, and drive it in lines, imi- 
tating the course of the water ; be- 
fore that is quite dry, I shall glaze 
over it here and there with those 
yellow and greyish green tints you 
see playing about the halt- foam— 
thus, aud woik on again, with fresh 
masses, and in the same manner iu 
the falls of the water, continually 
glazing over, till I get something of 
the transparency. But is it not pre- 
suming iu me to give you practical 
lessons in the art r 

Pictor, Certainly not, for most ar- 
tists have some ways of working of 
their own* and I wish all would as 
freely communicate them* * l»cbl- 
lect what was thought a great secret 
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being communic sated to a Scotch 
artist, who was rapturously delighted 
with the new- acquired knowledge. 
He could not sleep all night, and 
early in the morning came to the 
bedside of the person who had given 
it to him, to make a solemn request, 
and to extract from him a promise, 
that he never would communicate 
it to any one else. 

Sketch* r. An admirer, doubtless, 
of the “ Liberal Arts,” and, like other 
“ Liberals,” very fond of appropriat- 
ing. 

Pic tor. But you say you find chalk 
of great use in oils. I well remem- 
ber your mentioning this to me once 
before, and recommended it, but- I 
forgot to try it. How do you use it ? 

Sketchcr. Why, there indeed, you 
may charge upon me the force of the 
fable, of blowing hot and cold — for 
the operation of it in oil is quite the 
reverse of that in water colours, la 
the latter it works by its opacity, in 
the former by furnishing a transpa- 
rent medium, or nearly so ; — mix it 
very largely with all your colours, 
so as that by far the greatest part 
shall be chalk, you will find Chem 
improved in texture, more mellow, 
and crisp in consistence, and the 
positively opaque colours tell with 
wonderful force upon them. And 
you will find you can by help of 
this medium make tones that you 
can produce no other way. Every 
painter must have lamented the want 
of a medium that shall give a semi- 
transparent body to colour used in 
any mass. For instance, you want 
your paint to be thick, a body, but 
not a dull mass, which it must be, if 
you take any quantity of colour off 
your palette, and apply it substan- 
tially; many have resorted to var- 
nishes and niegellups to remedy this 
defect; but take but a very small 
quantity of the colour, and mix 
it with a considerable quantity of 
the chalk, and you will find you 
have a substance, that you may al- 
most look Into— the very thing 
wanted. Yon may with it likewise 
reduce the hard opacity of some co- 
lours not in the least transparent 
themselves, as even white lead, Ver- 
million, &c. In fact, it gives you 
the power of nature, every degree 
front the perfectly opaque to the per- 
fectly transparent; and furnishes a 
tenure so like that of the old mas- 
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ters that I cannot but think they used 
it. It happened thus that I tried it : 
I was copying a picture in which 
there was near the foreground a 
light bank, extremely rich, almost 
what might be called fat in texture, 
but perfectly clear and bright, and 
the foliage of a deep dark tree 
that broke upon it was remarka- 
bly crisp. The whole was mani- 
festly thick In substance, yet put 
in at once. After making many 
attempts, none of which pleased me, 
1 examined the original with a glass, 
and found the paint to contain little 
lumps or particles of some imper- 
fectly-ground substance, which, on 
inspection, I believed to be chalk. 
] mixed up, therefore, a quantity of 
chalk in oil, and used it freely with 
the colours, aud succeeded quite to 
my satisfaction. When dry, I exa- 
mined my copy with the glass, and 
then the original, and 1 could scarce- 
ly doubt the material. You may use 
it freely with all colours — with any 
powerful one, you will be surprised 
to find bow much chalk a very small 
quantity will take without losing any 
of its power or depth, but it will be- 
come a body of a very different tex- 
ture. With the use of this, you will, 
1 think, discard all varnishes and 
things of such changeable and sus- 
picious character, which, however 
well they may look at the time, are 
apt to crack, or assume a leathery 
appearance. It seems to me to ac- 
count for all the richness in some 
masters, and alt the clearness and 
crispness in others. I fancy I could 
see it in Coreggioand Rembrandt, as 
in Teniers. 1 told our friend P. my 
success in the copy I allude to, 
and the reason, and you know he la 
an admirable painter, and he has 
since declared to me he could not 
paint without it. 

Pictor. I will thankfully try it— 
and I promise you, not to throw R 
by hastily. It has often struck me 
as a duty incumbent on the Academy, 
to institute a school or committee of 
chemical experiments upon oils and 
colours, and to publish their labours. 
For my own part, I know not what 
to think of the assertions of those 
who consider painting as in any re- 
spect a lost art When I see some 
of the best pictures of our own best 
masters, ana observe the Buie change 
in those of some years standing, I do 
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not see much to be desired. But 
then, again, when I see a Coreggio, 
a Rembrandt, a Claude, a Poussin, 1 
see .s umethitut so different in the tex- 
ture and brilliancy, that appears un- 
attainable by any known medium, I 
am unwillingly half a convert to those 
assertions. 

^ She le her. I have often felt my opi- 
nions, as yours, vary ; but there are 
facts that are very strange, if there 
be not something lost ; there is cer- 
tainly a very striking difference be- 
tween the old and modern masters. 
1 am not, observe, here saying one is 
preferable to another, but would 
content myself with insisting that 
Jhere is a difference. One would 
Imagine there was something in the 
power of the medium that tempted 
them beyond the imitation of com- 
mon nature — something in that of the 
modern that confines them to the aim 
of reaching it. We see it, perhaps, 
reached, successfully reached, in our 
best artists, ami when we see a thing 
perfect in itself, we me satisfied, and 
think not of things of a different 
kind, we do not tf/cu make compari- 
sons, perhaps, and, if we do, they arc 
not likely to he just. Then consider 
for a moment, ha* did Van 1'yek 
discover V It is to be presumed he*did 
discover something unknown before 
— yet painting in oil w a* known be- 
fore, and oven practised in England. 
And Walpole seems to bo of opinion, 
that he round it here, and took the 
honour of it to himself abroad. Un- 
questionably the documents brought 
forward by Walpole show that paint- 
ing iu oil was practised in England 
in 1239— and Van Eyck died in 1441. 
Not only oil, but varnish was, it ap- 
pears, known ; M pro oleo el vernici, 
et coloribus emptis,” runs the docu- 
ment. Amabue, the reviver of 
painting in Italy, who died in 1 300, 
used yolk of egg. Yet it is asserted 
that pictures were painted even in 
Italy in oil before the time of Van 
Eyck. But is there not a vast dif- 
ference in the paintings executed 
since the time of Van Eyck ? It is 
said, too, that ho made the discovery 
while trying to make a varnish. And 
Leonardo da Vinci speaks of a var- 
nish made of linseed oil. This was 
probably oil boiled to the hardness 
of a gum* and afterwards dissolved ; 
for I have often found a very small 
quantity boiled to this consistence, 


dissolved in turpentine, answer to 
paint with, and quite like varnish. 
Thereisanotberfactverystriking. The 
old masters used some colours which 
we cannot— verditer, for instance ; 
with our oils it will change in a few 
days— and so of other colours. And 
1 have heard picture* cleaners declare 
that they can easily get off the paint 
or retouches a century old, by a pro- 
cess which will not touch the older. 
Now, these facts are grounds for en- 
quiry; much valuable matter might 
be accumulated, and successful ex-* 
peri merits made. Sir Joshua must 
have seen something he did not pos- 
sess, or he would not have destroyed 
old pictures to find out the medium 
wherewith they were painted. 

Pictni . Some say age has mellowed 
aud given beauty to the works of the 
old masters, and that ours will ac- 
quire that peculiar look. 

Skftvhrr. May be so; but hitherto 
Time has not worked very favoura- 
bly. 1I»» has totally destroyed some, 
and made many dingy. Then, is it 
not curious that you never see an 
old picture crack, that is, the paint 
separate, leaving vermicular open- 
ings, now-a-days so common ? I think 
it \ery probable that we never were 
more secure in our medium than now, 
and that the best pictures of the pre- 
sent day stand a fair chance of being 
liauded down to posterity whole at 
least, and probably without deterio- 
ration from time. But that consi- 
deration does not remove from me 
the desire that attention were paid to 
the subject among scientific men, 
backed by an authority. A friend of 
mine, a very able person, has be- 
stowed much pains upon the subject ; 
I have often wished him to publish 
his experiments — the facts be has 
established. He has occasionally 
supplied me with his preservative 
medium, and it is quite surprising 
how perfectly colours stand, which, 
under the common process, will not 
stand a week. 1 painted a small pic- 
ture with it some few years ago, and 
afterwards altered a pan that did not 
please me with the common medium, 
linseed- oil ; that part alone has 
changed, and is a, spot on the rest. 
He had not then brought the medium 
to the perfection that it could he 
used , with facility m a large »C*te. 
Happysboidd I be, and the arts would 
be thankful to hint, would he publish 
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bis discoveries For my own part, 
14© not pretend to any great know- 
ledge in art ; but it appears to me, in 
A matter of such experimental prac- 
tice m painting, persons of very mo- 
derate powers may discover some- 
thing; and if they fancy they do, 
there can be no very great barm or 
conceit in their making their fancies 
known. 

Victor, Whether England may 
claim the honour of inventing paint- 
ing in oil, is a point that may be dis- 
puted; but undoubtedly we may 
claim the invention of {minting in wa- 
ter colours, and preeminence in that 
art beyond comparison. 

My "sketch being finished, 1 was 
putting it into my portfolio, when 
Pictor, who seemed more inclined 
to remain than to move, told me 1 
had better revise it, for that he did 
not think I had thoroughly enjoyed 
the scene, my observation having 
been taken from it by the remarks 1 
had been making,— and that, how- 
ever I might flatter myself with ha- 
ving executed a portrait,! had missed 
the poetry : that always requires un- 
divided attention. I looked at my 
sketch again, and being satisfied that 
Pictor’ s judgment was correct, 1 tort* 
it, and threw the parts into the 
stream, as an offering to the “ genius 
loci.” Plctor observed that my sa- 
crifice was of a common character, 
not of much value, but that Jupiter 
himself had never much better — no- 
thing but the smell and the smoke. 
He then reluctantly rose from the 
bank, and we pursued our way up- 
wards, slowly — for every step offer- 
ed something to admire — and very 
soon came upon a scene that arrest- 
ed us both instantaneously. There, 
quoth Pieter, is poetry— beautiful ! 
Look at that tall flower, with its ele- 
gant stem, raising its crowned head 
over the dark brown placid water, 
that flows on here so tranquilly, 
singing Us hymn of homage as it 
passes. All is enclosed as in a spot 
0 f sanctity. The turbulence of the 
water above and below is not heard, 
bat as the murmur of bees. The 
biranches of the trees drop down to 
v Hie water, and bend and make their 

utation. All the objects, even in 
their deepest retirement, turn reve- 
rently to that elegant stemmed 
* flower* ft has the persuasion of 


more than life about it— of charmed 
life— of sensibility and power* 

u L’aura soars, e i*alba rugUdosa 
LVqua, la terra in suo favor *’ inch in a.” 

Aiuosto. 

How strange it is that that little 
flower should make the picture de- 
termine the character of every part 
of the scene, and give the whole the 
charm of enchanted modesty and 
obeisance to the queen and emblem 
of purity ! The colour, too, of the 
scene is so accordant with the feel- 
ing. The light brown over the shal- 
lower part of the water runs off so 
gradually into a mysterious depth, 
and that again partly relieved by, 
and partly blended with, every va- 
riety of green, that I cannot conceive 
a more perfect harmony ; and ob- 
serve,, there are masses here, but no 
large individual forms, to take off 
from the consequence so singularly 
acquired by an object so minute as 
that simple flower. With what a 
striking purpose of homage do the 
white froth bubbles make their cir- 
cuit— slowly approach the Sovereign 
Beauty, and then more rapidly glide 
away to their exit from the audience 
and levee ! 

tfhctchc<\ By all means paint the* 
picture; and you, 1 am confident, 
will let the eye that sees your poeti- 
cal conception, have all the benefit 
of your botanical iguorance. Who, 
with any brains, would here wish to 
know to what family that object of 
all attraction belongs? Classifica- 
tions are a barbarous' insult upon 
Nature— an inquisitorial" census of 
her mystic population. You will 
not mark it with a name of seven 
syllables— nor swear away its purity 
by stamping it a Polvandrian. 

Piet or . Not I; I am a painter, 
and meddle not with impertinent 
studies. 

JShetc.hrr, If we bad the power of 
Monte&inos, and could conjure to 
our presence the shades of the de- 
parted, now would I call upon Sir 
U vedale Price to eat his words— no 
very solid meal for an Umbra— and 
own that flowers and blossoms are 
not always unfavourable to land- 
scape. He asserts that, * from their 
too distinct and splendid appear- 
ance, they are apt to produce a 
glare and spottiness, so destructive 
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of that union which Is the very m* 
eence of a picture, whether in nature 
or imitation/’ And not content with 
this censure, this t( murder of the 
innocents/' he kills them over again 
in a note. 1 have copied the passage 
in my pocket-book, to confute him 
from nature. Here it is. “ White 
blossoms ore, in one very material 
respect , more unfavourable to lands - 
Cape than any others , as white , by 
bringing objects too near the tye i dis- 
turbs the aerial perspective and the 
gradation of distance . On this sub- 
ject I must beg leave to refer the reader 
to some remarks by Mr Lock , in Mr 
(itfpin's * Tour dawn the Wye ,'j page 
07, which 1 should have inserted here , 
were not the booh in every person's 
hamls.” * * 

Now there he is wrong ; the book 
is not in my hands, but if I ever 
meet with it, and find a passage si- 
milar to the one quoted, I will fling 
into the margin my mark of defiance. 
Now Nature takes very good care 
generally, that the terture of her 
white flowers and blossoms shall be 
so delicate, as seldom to obtrude; 
they are not stuck on like lumps of 
white lead, they present not one 
bald hard substance, but have intri- 
cate parts retiring within each other, 
and are more delicate than threads 
of silk or the lightest cotton, and un- 
less injudiciously assorted in silly 
parterres by the hand of man, never 
obtrude themselves, and nature won- 
derfully prepares and matches her 
greens to suit them. I will venture 
to say, tl^e whitest flowers may be 
in the deepest shade, without dis- 
turbing it, any more than the stars 
oflend and harm the blue of heaven, 
that ever keeps for them, and through 
them, the greater serenity. Pure 
modest white 1 ! you might as well 
vilify or vilipend the pearl crescent 
on Dian's raven top knot. Besides, 
good Sir Uvedale, for 1 understand 
your preseuce, Nature is a great 
painter, and is always walking about 
with her palette and brushes, and 
touching up her pictures, and dips 
her delicate pencils into most hea- 
venly atmosphere, that there shall 
not be an atom of spottineBS, except- 
ing indeed It be from the meddlings 
or man, and then and there she does 
leave the deformity In disgust, while 
the Ignoramus struts about his little 
jpinlature paradise, the Brobdignsg 
rou xxxYt m ccxju 


Emperor of Ids own flower-beds* 
But, Sir Uvedale, you never should 
have put your foot within the do- 
main of littleness; but if you paid 
him a visit on the recommendation 
of Mr Lock and Mr Gilpin, tell them 
they were truants, and quite out of 
the bounds of Nature's school. Mil- 
ton does not disdain even u Mea- 
dows trim, with daisies pied.” Mil- 
ton knew very well die care Na- 
ture takes to keep agood tone in her 
pictures, that shall preserve the In- 
tended sentiment, (they are all her 
best moral lessons,) and that she not 
only uses the pearly atmosphere, 
but likewise dips her pencil in the 
clouds, and if there be any thing 

“ Whose saintly visage ia too bright. 

To hit the sense of human sight,'* 

she therefore glazes them over — 

* * To our weaker view 
OYrlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue.** 

Pictor . I am loth to leave this 
spot, and yet am I not much dispo- 
sed to use my colours $ why do not 
you make a study here ? 

Sketches What — after my failure f 
but, in truth, the best reason I can 
give is, that l have the scene, and am 
rejoiced to And that I felt the poetry 
of it just as you do, audhope I have 
marked it in my sketch. But would 
it not be best at once to extend our 
walk to the great rock and water- 
fall at the top of the valley, and take 
tluse scenes at our leisure on our 
return ? 

We. now ascended the narrow 
path — 44 the hinder foot still firm- 
er/’ Nor did we omit what is usu- 
ally done in ascents, to pause and 
look back ; and many were the beau- 
tiful sights that met our eyes, whether 
we looked up the stream, or follow- 
ed its course to the sea, which bound- 
ed the prospect in that direction. 
As we ascended, the scene opened 
somewhat more ; the masses of rock 
were larger, and more tossed about 
in wild confusion ; and instead of 
flowers and bushes growing out from 
them as lower down, large trees 
were growing out of their fissures* 
and ivy crept round them, and uni- 
ted them more with the adjacent 
parts of the rocks; and the water was 
pouring down superbly in every di- 
rection, as it appeared from the pro- 
jecting rocks, into cavernous sbyss- 
es. Innumerable are the studies tu 
2a 
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be Made hereabouts ; especially if 
y<W Mare the path, descend, sod 
then climb orer some of the large 
masses of atone, and become insula- 
ted amidst the waters. But taking 
this view from the path, It is very 
striking, backed as it is by the wood- 
ed bill that leads to Linton. Pietor 
noticed the extreme beauty of the 
detail of the immediate foreground, 
and particularly the exact detail, the 
penciling or the etching of the leaf- 
age of some young ash, spreading 
out their fan-like toughs over the 
grey whirling water. But the scene 
was too grand to admit of the obser- 
vation of this kmtdiimt in nature, 
until it had been studied long 
as a whole. A light breeze follow- 
ing, the rushing torrent was moving 
the trees throughout, and therefore 
delineating them. All was in mo- 
tion, trees and water; and even the 
immovable masses of rock seemed 
as if they were monster forms ar- 
rested and turned into stone in their 
attempt to ascend. The animation, 
the motion of wood and water, was 
all in communion, as if teeming with, 
audible intelligence of combat, and 
confusion, and rout beyond them. 
There was a stir, in which humanity 
could not partake, and that made it 
little. ^ 

Curiosity here must be awakened. 
If alone on this sput, you would feel 
courageous, perhaps, as knight-errant 
bent on encounterof “dragon horrible 
and stern;” but at the same time a tho- 
rough sense of some danger over the 
turn of the path above you. I should 
say it was a scene for the danger of 
romantic encounter. The mind is 
fed with high thought of adventure 
bold, asserts its hardihood, and reco- 
vers from the humility at first en- 
gendered. As we were two, we 
walked boldly forward, and reach- 
ing the higher point, looked back 
from a high mass of grey rock, to 
Lynmonth, the sea and the opposite 
coast faintly seen. The downward 
passage of the water, bursting its 
way by the woods, and over rocks, 
in full activity, and the broad bosom 
<tf the Bristol Channel, to which it 
was hastening, and insinuating its 
way as with an affection,— the heath- 
dry bill immediately beyond, and the 
Ifde rocky hill on this side the vil- 
lage to the right contrasted with the 
vfroetf tit the left* to an admirer or 


painter of Views, presented a very 
choice subject But the composer 
would rather have stored bis port- 
folio with the many exquisite parts, 
which would have charmed with 
greater fascination by their separa- 
tion, and this even In sketches : For 
sketches of parts of scenes, becoming 
principal subjects, often give more 
complete pleasure where all is not 
filled up, the imagination being left 
free to supply, and that too with a 
rapid change, the complements of the 
picture. But the true admirer, who 
looks into Mature's retirements for 
the poetry she lavishly throws around 
her, will descend from the path, which 
he can do without much difficulty, 
to the water’s edge; and among the 
larger stones he w ill find Yuli em- 
ployment for his pencil, and the 
whole power of his colours, which- 
ever way he may look. The deep 
brown pools of refuge, ami the water 
with all its variety of silvery green, 
grey, and brown, cireliug, loitering, 
hastening— and the falls from above 
/ edged with sunshine, and thereby 
shewing their depth of colour) seen 
amid boughs and fragments of moss- 
brown rocks, will delight him many 
an hour in a spot so sheltered, as if 
Silence hud lingered there, and ever 
after charmed the turbulence of the 
water into gentle music. A very 
few steps brought us within sight 
of the high rock that terminates iho 
path. Had we come suddenly upon 
this scene, splendidly beautiful as it 
is, I doubt if we should have felt its 
power so much as we did, by the 
preparation the mind had received 
bv the gradation of impressions 
made in the course of this singularly. 
pkiurestpiv walk, all accumulating an 
enthusiastic feeling, which this grand 
scene demanded, to be the more 
fully enjoyed. We had, as it were, 
passed the precincts of an oracular 
place, and had been within the sense 
of an awe, that imparted a sanctity 
to render us fit for homage and in- 
spiration. We remained for a while 
in mute admiration. 1 never saw 
any scene so completely overpower- 
ing; so thoroughly seizing the judg- 
ment, as to deprive it of its right of 
scrutiny. You believe it to be per- 
fect, and it is not until after repeated 
trials in every point of view, and re- 
peated failures of attaining any ade- 
quate expression, that you tan $4+ 
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mit that it may have defects. The 
defects are in composition — defects 
the less discernible in our admira- 
tion of Nature, because we receive 
impressions from many, more than 
from one point of view. The compo- 
nent parts all agree in character, they 
are grand and simple, yet each having 
in itself most wondrous variety in 
detail. It would be presumption to 
say that this view cannot be accu- 
rately and effectively taken— but 
among the numerous sketches that 1 
have made of it, there is not one of 
which 1 could make a picture with- 
out much license — and there is a 
difficulty here, for there is no one 
part that you could alter without re- 
luctance, arid to its particular dete- 
rioration. Piclor and 1 fully agreed 
that by far the best view was that 
which few but skctchers and pain- 
ters would take, from a little low 
ledge, on the other side of the 
stream which we crossed, thigh-deep, 
without difficulty. The wondrous 
rock before us, lowering into the 
blue sky, — the trees crowing from its 
summit, the sterns that shoot over 
from the sides, under which the eye 
look?, iuto intermingled shades of 
deeper foliage and projected locks, 
and cat minus hollows, the light 
boles of trees, and twisted tools ri- 
veting huge masses together, bound 
with ancient ivy, — the precipitous 
sides, terminating in immense 
blocks, like squared foundations, 
stamped and fixed by an omnipotent 
fiat, deepened in colour and mystery 
by the vapours of the roaring foam- 
ing waters, rushing over the rocks, 
(from whence unseen,) and taking 
new direction — the immense dis- 
lodged fragments tbat lie tumbled 
over each other, aud form a fore- 
ground most appropriate, with deep 
recesses with ** marvellous darkness 
shadowed o’er” -the colours perfect 
iu themselves and in their blending, 
— all these, closely comprehended, 
and at once palpable to the vision, 
impart a satisfaction so entire, that 
I do not recollect ever experiencing 
any thing to be compared with it. 
We did not now open our portfolios, 
but we did not the less enjoy the 
hour. 

Pictor. This little area is a fine 
school wherein the mind may learn 
nobility, cast off with shame every 
HtUeness of pursuit or fancy, and 
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from humility learn to be great. 
Nature’s Poet and Nature's Painter 
may here worship and have his re- 
ward. 

Sketcher . Yes, and praise Nature's 
God that be has made her so beau- 
tiful, and given us capacity to per- 
ceive it, — more — to enjoy it. Then, 
when we consider that this which 
excites our wonder is scarce an 
atom in creation, that angelic beings 
have a wider range, denied to us, 
and that the eye of Omnipotence 
surveys all, fills all, and is sensitive 
even now with us of all that we en- 
joy in this very place, we stand as 
favoured creatures connected with 
heaven and with earth by the un- 
seen yet certain bonds of feeling 
and imagination. Long did we re- 
main in this spot; and when we left 
it, it was to survey the scene from 
many othei s. We climbed over the 
huge fragments that lay around us, 
best] ode their tops, having the fails 
befote us and at our backs, thrilled 
with the grandeur of the great whole. 
Having reached the highest point, 
we descended down to the foot of 
the great blocks that formed, as I 
mentioned, the foundations; with 
our backs close against these we 
looked in a direction of the turn 
whence the river came — and here 
the scene was very striking. The im- 
mediate falls were very grand, and 
above them you could just see the 
liuc of the rocky bunks admitting 
the passage ; they did not reach lar, 
taking a sudden turn to the left, up 
the valley — so that the background 
of our view was now the woody 
and rocky bill on which Linton 
stands, and we could see partly the 
wall of the road which wound from 
Lynmoulh upwards. This bill was 
particularly beautiful as seen from 
hence, admirably broken with rock 
and trees, somts larger ^ growing 
gracefully upwards, uniting the 
whole, from immediately above the 
dark masses, from whose tops and 
down whose sides the foaming 
sparkling water was pouring, and 
which thence whirled away over 
ledges below us, into an abyss black 
with overhanging foliage, and dark 
moss- covered precipitous side of 
the mountain pass. I made a largo 
coloured study bore, which I value 
bo Ui for Its representation, and for 
the material* for composition which 
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it furnishes. When I had finished 
lay sketch, we scrambled up the 
steep block by which we had de- 
scended, and from a point somewhat 
nearer than our first view, again 
looked back upon the height before 
described. I remarked to Pictor 
that some change had taken place 
here since my last visit,— some young 
shoots and delicate foliage had been 
cut away, that 1 thought a loss ; but 
1 mostly missed a light ash, that, 
shooting upwards from a central 
ledge of the great rock, was wont 
to wave and fan its delicate foliage, 
amid the deeper masses, connecting 
the higher with the lower reach, ana 
by its very lightness and playful 
motion set off the solemn solidity 
of the huge cliff. I cannot but think 
the destruction of this tree, so sin- 
gularly placed, an injury; 1 say de- 
struction, because, as it seemed to 
xne, the axe had been applied to it. 
But where the good taste and liber- 
ality of the cultivated inhabitants of 
Linton and Lynmouth have done ho 
much to preserve and make access- 
ible the many beauties around them, 
we roust be loth to criticize— and 
after all, many may consider the re- 
moval an advantage. To one who 
does not know the spot, it may seem 
a deterioration of the whole scene, 
to admit that the removal of one 
poor tree could do an injury — but it 
was bo peculiarly situated, as to be 
significant, and in close spots the re- 
moval of a shrub, or even flower, 
maybe of importance. I speak as a 
painter, for how often on the can \ ass 
do such small additions mafic the 
picture ? We now retraced our steps 
with our eyes mostly turned to the 
left, looking into the depth worn by 
tbe torrent, or to the woods rising 
fiom its bed. To our right was the 
bare bold hill, of no very enticing 
aspect, too steep to climb, and not 
precipitous for grandeur. On the 
summit of this is a shed, not un pic- 
turesque in form, or position ; it 
looks much like a small temple. 1 
bad never reached it, though parties 
frequently achieve the laborious ac- 
complishment of the summit. ** 1 sus- 
pect/* said Pictor, “ little would be 
gained by the undertaking. 1 shall, 
therefore, decline making the at- 
tempt; and there is more temptation 
below, Mr Repton, in his letter to 
Jfr Eric*, observes, that * in the vgU 


Uyj (speaking of Mitloek,) * « thou-, 
sand delightful subjects present them* 
selves to the' painter ; yet the visitors hf 
this place are seldom satisfied till they 
have climbed the neighbouring hills , to 
take a bird's-eye view of the whole spot , 
which no painting can represent: the 
love of prospect seems a natural pro - 
pnnsity f an inherent passion of the hu- 
man mind *' 

Shtcher . — Mr Repton is wrong in 
his assertion that painting cannot 
represent a bird’s-eye view;— why 
should it not ? It may be a natural 
propensity, but it is the business of 
Art to cultivate, and thereby implant 
better propensities. Taste Is acqui- 
red, and often is obliged to condemn 
our deteriorated natures, and M inhe- 
rent passions.” It is a vulgar taste 
that can never have too much for its 
money. It must grasp all, and has 
not the moderation to reject. In 
my village, the other day, the far- 
mers, in Vestry assembled, deter- 
mined to have the children of the 
parish innoculated, for that they 
shouldn’t like to have any thing 
short of the whole disease ; if 
they must have it at all, they ** li- 
ked,” they said, w the real thing.'* 
They have not acquired the know- 
ledge that “ too much of a good 
thing is good for nothing ” 

Thus trifling away a few minutes, 
we reached a slight indication of a 
passage on the left of our path, which 
we followed; it led uh to a seat in 
the bank, turf-covered, overhung 
with bush, and sheltered* The 
small trees were pa:t!y cut away in 
fiont, to admit a view of the water 
foaming and circling amidst large 
rocky fragments, over which the 
boles of trees were shooting, and 
branches spreading in all directions* 
A quantity of eels were here seen 
twisting and insinuating themselves 
among the crevices of the upright 
stones. 

“ How strange/* said Pictor, M that 
those creatures should not be affect- 
ed by the roaring of the water, but 
should sport within the sound and 
terror of the thunder of its pounding 1 
But, I believe, naturalists have dis- 
covered that fish are deaf.’* 

Sketch rr. I should easily believe 
it, for how else could the salmon 
approach those terrific falls, at which 
putting their tails in their mouths, 
they, as it were, snap their fingers* 
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and leap over as if they had studied the naturalists, and he swears the 
their gambols at gymnastic schools ? fish are most exquisite judges of mu- 
But I will set old Simonides against sic > not only listen, but dance to it. 


Tov kui xirufiridt 
«£»<$*? V7ri(> ettu 

*1 x&vtg o(> Sot Kvetmv tf s/hcrog uXXotro 
KetXx ervv etoidil. 

Birds innumerable 

Flew round his head, and in the purple deep 
The fishes heard, and from beneath with joy * 
Leap’ll perpendicular up — the dulcet strain 
So charmed them. 


Having uttered my Greek with 
the best mouth 1 could, 1 leaned my 
head against the bank on which was 
our seat, and put my handkerchief 
before my eyes, that 1 might be more 
choice in the expression of my trans- 
lation ; nor did I remove it until I 
had delivered rny blank verse, in a 
manner to have delighted the fishes 
themselves, and I looked for no in- 
considerable compliment from my 
friend Pictor. I was disappointed 
in my vanity, and when with unco-‘ 
vered eyes f looked round, l found 
my friend had left me; and leaning 
forward ami looking through the 


opening of the branches, 1 saw him 
slowly and meditatively walking 
down the path. 1 knew 1 should find 
him somewhere about the stream, 
culling “sermons from stones, and 
good from every thing.” I there- 
fore betook myself once more to my 
reverie, and to old Simonides and 
Homer, familiar with all the fishes 
of the sea whom he saw gamboling 
round Neptune. I admired what 
could have been the heads of St 
Anthony’s sermon, and whether the 
penitents were jumpers. I thought 
of Ariosto’s Alcina by the sea-shore. 


Ove un castello 
Siede sul mar della possente Alcina, 
Trovammo lei, ch’uscita era di quello, 
E stava sola in ripa alia marina : 

E senza rote, e senza amo traeva 
Tutti i pesci al lito, die voleva. 

Alcina i pesci facea dell’acque 
Con semplice parole, e puri incanti. 


One morn we came. 

Where, close upon the sea, a castle stood ; 
Alcina’ s castle, and full great her fame. 

And her we saw alone in sportive mood 
On the sea’s margin, and all strange to name. 
Without or net or hook to her she drew 
Aii fishes of the sea, that to her bidding flew. 

Alcina drew the fishes to the shore 
By strange enchanted words and spells alone. 


Thus did I long amuse my mind 
with trifling, taking refuge from 
matter-of-fact in poetical authorities, 
when it was of no earthly conse- 
quence to me whether all the fishes 
of the sea and of the rivers were as 
deaf as posts, or could boast of Fine- 
ears as their great ancestor. What 
a wondrous provision It is, that the 


mind, ever receiving, is never full ; 
for there sits the enchantress Imagi- 
nation, like the lamp consuming its 
own smoke, and turns the apparently 
moat unprofitable vapours of the 
brain into light; and weaves dreams 
and visions of whatever the judg- 
ment cannot convert into wholesome 
food, to gratify, amuse, to refresh, 
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and to relieve it when it is weary. 
But why did X fly from Tnatter-of- 
fftfct to the vagaries of poetic fic- 
tion? We liad been studying one 
of Nature’s great and awful lessons 
—we had been intent on our studies. 
The school broken up, and, like 
boys, we revel in our play and pas- 
time. Such thoughts, and such rea- 
soning*, awakened a curiosity to see 
liow Pirtor was trifling himself into 
composure. I went in search of 
him, and found him in that very 
scene he so much admired on our 
entering the valley, with his back 
against' a large mossy stone, in 
whose shadow he was reposing. 
Though the very spot of his recent 
admiration, his bodily eyes at least 
were closed to its beauties; but it 
was evident, from the expression of 
his features, that his mind's eye had 
most pleasing visions. I stood some 
time before X would disturb him. I 
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saw that if be had not been sketch- 
ing he had been composing, for his 
pencil and paper were lying in the 
sunshine. As I approached, the 
movement I made among the stones 
attracted his attention ; and turning 
to me with a smile, he asked me if I 
and the fishes had settled the point, 
and what they thought of Greek; 
that he had departed to leave the 
communication free. “ You, at 
least,” said I, “have had your dreams, 
(pointing to his paper, which I found 
written throughout,) and to avert all 
evil that may be in them, are fol- 
lowing the practice of the ancients, 
by shewing them to the sun. What 
does this illuminated MS. denote?” 
u I have been,” said he, u endea- 
vouring to impress this scene upon 
my mind by the aid of rhymes. Read 
them to me ; but recollect they are 
not Greek.” 


eova* 


Upon a bedded bank. 

With flower* between the grass ; 

And by a crystal stream, 

That shall smoothly pass, — 
There let uic lie. 

Let the boughs above 
Hang o'er my head ; 

And the flickering beams 
Through leaves be shed— 

There let me lie. 

Let the happy bird 
There still happy be, 

Golden beetles creep. 

And take no thought of me— 
There let me He. 

Let the white-crown’ d flower 
Shrink not to be «een ; 

Bailed on ft scepter’d stem, 

As it were the Queen — 

There let me He. 

We loft this delightful spot, and re- 
tiring through Mr Harries* grounds, 
we met die ladies of our party, pre- 
pared to pass an hour or two in Mr 
Howe’s wood. They were on their 
way to meet us, that we might join 
them, and enjoy that pleasant wood 
together. The guitar was not for- 
gotten, and due care had been taken 
to provide a basket of' provisions, 
that we might not mar our liberty 


Strife there cannot be 

In a tusene like this j 

Where the leaf and flower. 

And tree* and water ki**— 
There let me lie. 

Life hath here repo«e. 

In the gm*n above ; 

In th « green below. 

All irhttt* light is love f— 

There let me lie 

Troubles will not wane, 

Sorrow pusseth by, 

But Fancy looketh down 
With her cheerful eye— 

There let me He. 

Who shall enter in ? 

But for whom *tis meet— 

All with sweetest look. 

And with gentle feet. 

Whilst there I lie. 

by the necessity of returning at a 
fixed hour. W© Boon reached the 
road, and crossed the little bridge, 
not far above which, by a little gate, 
we entered the wood. The walk 
through this is delightful— art does 
not overpower nature, nor nature 
art— it is the very spot for contem- 
plation or for converse. It is formed 
by a level, smooth, and not very nar- 
row footpath, regularly made, be* 
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neath which is a water-course. Above 
Is a very steep hill, below a descent 
to the river; above and below all is 
filled with trees, which, near the path, 
but for the path to which they as* 
similate in character, would be 
any thin" but beautiful— the lower 
branches being cut away so that the 
leafage and shade is from above, 
but the trees grow very fantastically 
out of large masses of stone, and 
twist their roots round the bank very 
curiously* It is shady, yet so that 
gleams of sunshine shoot across here 
and there in small bands, and glitter 
upon the tops of the trees. The 
greens, the browns, and greys, are 
beautifully blended. The entrance 
to it is very singular. It is extreme- 
ly narrow, between the high- wooded 
bank of the hill, cut, and therefore 
rising perpendicularly from the path, 
and a large mass of dark stone part- 
ed from the opposite bank, above 
which the trees meet, and include 
the whole under green shade. This 
had been filled up with a door, but 
it is now liberally left open. It is 
just such an entrance as you would 


expect to meet in some very seques- 
tered valley, leading to a “ little Iqw- 
lf hermitage/’ Towards the termi- 
nation of the walk, for it is of suffi- 
cient length to deserve the name, is 
a small path that leads to a weir. It 
was amongst some trees here that 
we took our seats on mossy stones, 
and greatly did we enjoy the quiet 
beauty of the scene, and the gleams of 
sunshine continually stealing upon 
and retiring from the cool green of the 
intricate foliage and herbage around 
us. We had converse, and music 
both of the guitar and the voice ; and 
the subdued aud constant accompa- 
niment of the river added to the 
charm. For it tended to make us 
and Nature one party — and a happy 
party we were. What songs the la- 
dies sang, or what they said, I am not 
permitted to utter. But Pictor’s do- 
ings are within my privilege of 
speech ; and as be generally furnish- 
ed us with an original song, not in- 
appropriate to the scene, when the 
guitar was put into his hands, with 
great feeling he touched the strings, 
and after a short prelude thus sang. 


Whore flows the tranquil stream, 
So smoothly passing on, 

I. ike to a placid dream ? 

“Tis to its Ocean gone. 

Whence flows it ? By soft bank, 
Where gentle maidens lie ; 
Their music it has drank, 

Aud rain from beauty’s eye. 

A ugraented by sweet tears 
Witness of tender looks, 

Full many & tale it hears, 

Told by in-running brooks. 


It bears them all away. 

Carelessly passing on— 

Book 1 :, tear*, sighs, music,— they 
Are to tbeir Ocean gone ! 

Fair flowers that kiss the wave, 
Brig hi leaves by Autumn shed, 
Float to their watery grave. 

To their eternal bed. 

Thus Life, a joyous dream. 

Thus Life, a tale of woe. 

Is but the passing stream 
That doth to Ocean go. 


In such manner we passed some hours in this sweet wood, nor did we 
quit it until we returned to our cottage parlour to tea, nor did we that 
evening leave our home again. 
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Lord Brougham has contrived to 
make himself perhaps the most po- 
pular person in the country ; It has, 
indeed, been the sole Herculean la- 
bour of his life to become so. He 
has manifested throughout his ca- 
reer a singleness of purpose in pur- 
suing this object, backed by prodi- 
gious physical, and great mental 
energies, which could scarcely fail 
of conducting him to success. See 
then the dizzy elevation he has at- 
tained— the Chancellorship of Eng- 
land, a position of paramount sway 
in the Government; the object of 
fervent flattery, philosophical, ora- 
torical, and literary; the idol of the 
people. We doubt whether any 
single individual, in ancient or mo- 
dern times, ever aimed at levying con- 
tributions from so many and such ap- 
parently incompatible sources. And 
in order to do so, it cannot be fairly 
said that Lord Brougham has been 
" every thing by turns and nothing 
long for he has, throughout his va- 
ried and brilliant career, subordina- 
ted every thing — every occupation, 
every*accompUshmeut— every fail- 
ure — every triumph— to the one ob- 
ject wehave mentioned — popularity; 
and that, consummate and perma- 
nent. He has striven, with perseve- 
ring cunning, toentwine himself with 
every fibre of the people’s heart; he 
would nothave you touch one without 
the other ; they must stand or fall to- 
gether. That his conduct has not at 
times exhibited features of singular 
weakness and imprudence, we do 
not mean to assert; there have in- 
deed been instances of such; but 
they have been lost— consumed— in 
the blaze of his successful ambition. 
Truly it is difficult, on many ac- 
counts, to 6peak soberly aud accu- 
rately of Lord Brougham’s preten- 
sions; for the eye that would have 
scanned all, is apt, on a nearer ap- 
proach, to settle exclusively on his 
more prominent qualities. Not that 
we distrust our own spirit to enter 
Into and prosecute the. enquiry, or 
the sources of our information— we 
are confident of both; but we do 
apprehend that his Lordship’s ad- 
mirers are so numerous and bigoted, 
and he sw self-satisfied, that all we 


say will be but ** as the idle wind, 
which he and they regard not !” Be 
that, however, as it may, we shall 
proceed at once to examine certain 
features of Lord Brougham’s official 
character; and, in point of intellec- 
tual and oratorical qualifications, in- 
stitute a comparison between him 
and his predecessor on the Wool- 
sack ; ana by the time we have done 
so, the public will doubtless allow 
us to place the laurel on the stately 
brow of Lord Lyndhurst. 

From the first moment of Mr 
Brougham’s appearing in public, he 
commenced ingratiating himself with 
the people. He came out on the 
popular interest — and he has since 
distanced and obscured all his bril- 
liant competitors in the pursuit. He 
fought for u the people 1 * in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; became foremost in 
vehemence among their champions 
in Parliament; his professional ef- 
forts were judiciously exerted in their 
cause ; he even went among them in 
his individual capacity, and ha- 
rangued them on precisely those to- 
pics most likely to fascinate them— 
education, and the slave trade. No 
one ever timed his appearances with 
such tact as Mr Brougham. He ne- 
ver struck till the iron was hot — and 
then he struck, indeed, with Cyclo- 
pean force, till the country rung with 
the blow. His pursuit of popular 
applause deserved the name of a 
science. He has profoundly studied 
the anatomy of the people’s heart, 
the exact mode of reaching, and pro- 
ducing an' impression upon it. His 
object has been to endear himself to 
it. With vast tact, versatile ability, 
inexhaustible energy, and daring cou- 
rage, he ever took his place at the 
head of their ranks; he ransacked 
history, ancient and modern, for in- 
flammatory and flattering topics ; in 
their behalf, heby turns wheedledand 
threatened “ their enemies he be- 
came “ all things to all men ” for M the 

K le;” he thoroughly identified 
iterests with theirs — and labour- 
ed to persuade them, that if they 
triumphed, it must be through him. 
And marvellously did opportunities 
favour him. Think of the Queen’s 
trial I What a God-send. for Mr 
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Brougham ! Mark the judgment with 
which he wielded the popularity it 
gave him— He began his enquiries 
into the administration of Charities ! 
Why need we dwell upon his ardu- 
ous and persevering exertions in this 
enquiry— in the abolition of the slave 
trade — ' “ popular education ” — the 
liberty of the press— the “ reform ” 
of the law— the “ reform ” of the re- 
presentation ? In short, by first art- 
fully selecting no topics but such as 
were popular and palatable, he at 
length gained an ascendency which 
enablea him to make any question 
he chose to advocate, palatable and 
popular. As his power increased, so 
increased his disposition to exercise 
it. He had only to select his object, 
and the people ensured him success. 
Then he began to meditate changes 
on a mighty scale, in every depart- 
ment of the country; whether for 
better or for worse, change he would 
have*— and that, 11 for the benefit ” of 
“ the people.*’ That this is a correct 
account of his motives and designs, 
may be distinctly seen in the un- 
guarded frankness with which he 
expressed himself in a moment of 
delirious ecstasy— on the occasion of 
his return for Yorkshire. See his own 
sense of the importance, whether for 
good or for evil, he had at length 
acquired : — 

“ It will arm me with an extraor- 
dinary, and vast, and important ac- 
cession of power to serve — tfu people 
of England.” And he subsequently 
expressed himself in a similar strain 
of triumphant enthusiasm, character- 
ising his return for Yorkshire, as 

“The highest honour of his life, 
the pride and exultation of which 
could never be eradicated from his 
mind but by death, nor in the least 
degree allayed by the lapse of time— 
the most splendid distinction which 
any subjects could confer upon a fel- 
low-citizen ” 

He solemnly and publicly devoted 
himself afresh on this occasion, in 
terms of vehement asseveration, to 
the service of the people ; protesting 
that no offer of place, however emi- 
nent, should alienate him from their 
ranks — should displace him from the 
ositionto which they had elevated 
im. A distinguished gentleman, at 
once a Yorkshire client and consti- 
tuent, asked him who was likely 
to succeed Lord Lyndbursfc ? Mr 


Brougham mentioned Sir John Leads. 
“It is supposed,” said his compa- 
nion, with a significant smile, “that 
a certain member for Yorkshire is 
most likely to be the new Chancel- 
lor ” — “ God forbid ! God for- 

bid ! God forbid I It is impossible,” 
replied Mr Brougham, with vehe- 
ment emphasis. Alas, however, what 
is man ? The gorgeous vision of the 
seals presently glittered before his 
eyes, and in three days’ time they 
were deposited before the gaunt 
figure of Lord Brougham and Vaux, 
sitting upon the Woolsack ! He took 
an early opportunity of assuring the 
Yorkshiremen, that his acceptance 
of office — “ far from disabling him 
to discharge his duty to his country 
— far from rendering his services less 
efficient, had but enlarged the sphere 
of his utility, and held out the gratify- 
ing prospect, that in serving his King, 
he, should at the same time be bet- 
ter able to serve his country.” His 
Lordship will forgive us, however, 
if we say it is one of the objects of 
this paper to prove, that in making 
this desperate bound, his 

“ Vault mi; ambition did o'crlcap itself. 
And fall oil t’other side/' 

Consider for a moment, disposition 
Mr Brougham occupied before his 
elevation. He was leader of the 
House of Commons ; paramount 
within, idolized out of doors — and 
was besides, perhaps, one of the first 
men at the Bar, in point of practice 
and emolument. Look at the exten- 
sive machinery his sole hand had 
set working;— a Commission, extend- 
ing the whole body of the common 
law upon the rack of investigation ; 
another ransacking the records of 
every charitable institution in the 
country ; an extraordinary organiza- 
tion for “ educating” the people, and 
disseminating his own principles 
throughout the lower classes of so- 
ciety ; he had called forth a storm of 
fury on the subject of slavery which 
no earthly force could prevent from 
devastatingthe Colonies— and chiefly 
stimulated the lower orders into their 
clamour for Parliamentary Reform I 
Before proceeding, however, to shew 
how he has “ served his King and 
his country,” as Lord Chancellor, we 
, shall advert to one most characteris- 
tic feature of his crafty policy— that 
by which he has striven, and yet 
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strives most effectually, to elevate 
himself upon the shoulders of the 
people — we mean— and grave is the 
charge as true— his uniform, artful 
depreciation of the aristocracy Find- 
log that he could not safely rise and 
retain hts eminence, but at their ex- 
pense, he has taken prodigious pains 
to point them out as “ the enemies of 
the people’*— the legitim ate objects of 
their distrust and hatred; possessing 
no real claims to superiority— ever 
grasping at rights ana privileges in- 
consistent with the welfare of “ the 
people.” He has based much power- 
ful declamation, many successful 
reasonings, ou the assumption, that if 
the people obtain their rights in any 
matter, it must be in spite of the 
aristocracy ; he has paid them from 
time to time, when likely to be 
most effective, the bitterest ironical 
compliments ; and constantly insinu- 
ated that their order is of trifling 
value, though heavy cost, to the State. 
Examine his various speeches and 
writings, and see if what we state be 
not true- We shall select a few in- 
stances. Mark the tone of his perora- 
tion on the. Queen’s trial. 

“ My Lords, I pray your Lordships 
to pause. You are standing on the 
brink of a precipice.” — “ My Lords, 
from tlft horror of this catastrophe- 
save the country — save yourselves 
from this situation. Rescue that 
country of winch you arc the orna- 
ments t but in which you could flou- 
rish no longer when severed from 
the people, than the, blossom when 
cut off from the root and stem of the 
tree— save that country, that yon 
may continue to adorn it” — “ The 
. Aristocracy which is shaken,” &c. 

“ But I do here pour forth my sup- 
plications at the Throne of Mercy, 
that that mercy may be poured down 
upon the people of this country in 
a larger measure than the merits of 
its rulers may deserve, and that your 
hearts may be turned to justice.” 

Observe how artfully Mr Brough- 
am points the finger of public odium 
and disappointment at the Lords ; 
&ow slightly he speaks of their sta- 
tion atm uses ; and prays that their 
hearts may he " turned” to justice ! 
Mark him again, (July 8, 182$,) in a 
Speech to the Mechanics Institute , 
sneeripgly representing the Aristo- 
cracy M #ur #elf nominated supe- 
riors r 


See the threatening tone he as* 
sumes — most unnecessarily — in his 
speech on the Local Courts Bill, 
(Dec. 2, 1880.) 

“ I counsel you to leave no means 
unbefitting your high station — to let 
no pride of place prevent your ear- 
nestly attempting this great work. 
And let neither your station nor pride 
be offended, when 1 tell you that a 
feeling has gone abroad of disrespect 
towards both Houses of Parliament,’* 
&<•,. — “ if unhappily one party should 
be temporarily alienated.”— 44 1 would 
say — mtiuitain your own rights , prt~ 
serve your own dignity, but take care 
and do your duty to yourselves ami 
the alienated party, by improving 
their condition, an^removing all just 
grounds of complaint. Trust me, my 
Lords, the road to duty— tho door of 
reconcilement — is open to you; and 
it will be exclusively your own faults 
if again the language of disrespect is 
addressed to you from any portion 
of the King s subjects.” 

Here he assumes that the Aristo- 
cracy and the people are estranged, 
and implores the former not to' let 
their “ station” and “pride” pre- 
vent a u reconciliation.” 

Mark, again, the air of insolent 
menace with which, in $n hour of 
perilous excitement, he seizes the op- 
portunity of holding «/» this ohmuwvt 
tnder, (in the person of one of its 
most amiable and accomplished 
members,) to the dislike, contempt, 
and ridicule of “ the people.” 

“ My noble friend (!) (Earl of 
Dudley,] too, who lives near Bir- 
mingham, and may therefore be 
supposed to know his own neigh- 
bours better than we can, sneers at 
the statesmen of Birmingham, and 
at tlte philosophers of Manchester. 
He will live— 1 tell him— he will live 
to learn a lesson of practical wisdom 
from the statesmen of Birmingham, 
and of forbearance, from the philoso- 
phers of Manchester. My noble 
friend was ill-advised when he 
thought of displaying his talent for 
sarcasm upon 120,000 people in the 
one place, and 180,000 in the other. 
He did little by such exhibitions to- 
wards gaining a stock of credit from 
the order he belongs to —Utile (award* 
conciliating for the order he adorns, 
by pointing his little epigrams against 
such mighty masses of the people. 
He has thought it becoming anddk# 
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greet to draw himself up in the scared by classical quotations, or 
pride of hexameter and pentameter brow-beaten by fine sentences ; and 
verue— skill in classic authors — the as for an epigram, they care as little 
knack of turning fine sentences, and for It a-s they do for a camion ball!** 
to hoh down with derision on the This, to be sure, was said ostensi- 
knowiedge of his unrepresented fel- bly of Lord Dudley only — of Lord 
low-countrymen, in the weightier Brougham’s “ friend,” — and very 
matters of practical legislation. I kindly said of him, too— but he 
have no desire ever to hear them roust be blind, indeed, who does 
read a Latin line, or hit off in the not see that — i#was really said and 
mother tongue any epigram. In meant of the where ** order” to which 
wese qualities, they and l freely he belonged !— Ponder well this pas* 
yield the palm to others. I, as their sage! The Lord Chancellor, knowing 
representative, yield it.” “ Again , ie- well that the country was very near 
presenting them here, — for them l the verge of rebellion — that armed 
bow” (suiting the action to the word) organised bodies of “ hundreds of 
“ to my noble friend’s immeasurable thousands ” were talking of marching 
superiority in all things classical or up to London, inflamed by the insi- 
criticai. In book lore, in purity of dious misrepresentations of Lord 
diction, iri correct prosody, c\en 3u Brougham’s government — mark this 
elegance of personal demeanour, land Lord Chancellor rising from the 
t/u}/ hide our diminished heads. But Woolsack, to conciliate the people, 
to say tliatl will take my noble friend’s to calm the smothered indignation 
judgment on any grave practical sob- of the Peers, by avowing himself 
'ject\-~on any thiny touching the great the Representative of these Peq- 
intcresU of our commercial country, or n.K J The Lord Chancellor their 11 c- 
any of those manly questions which pnscntnlive ! The self-dubbed re- 
emjage the. statesman, the philosophic, preventative of these insurgent u roy- 
in practice , — to say that 1 could arr riads ” was then standing by the 
dream of putting the Xohb- Marl's opt- Woolsack— taunting the doomed 
nions, aye, or his hnowlvdgr, in auy aristocracy as the contemptible but 
comparison with the. bold, rational, designing enemies of w the people” 
judicious, reflecting, nahual , am!, be - — holding them up as differing from 

cause natural, the trust-worthy opiu - “ the people” only in frivolous and 
ions of those, honest wen, who' always insignificant accomplish ments, and 
give their strong mtural sense a fair yet. resisting their claims to the 
play, haring no ufecta twits to wutp death ! We believe that on this me- 
their judgment— to dream of any such* morable occasion “ more was meant 
comparison as this, would be on my than met the ear that Lord 

part a flattery ” &c u I speak now of Brougham, true to the principles of 

the middle classes, of those hundreds his whole life, distinctly calculated 
of thousands of respectable persons, the force of his w ords— that they 
the most numerous, and by far the were timed with a tremendous pre- 
most wealthy order in the com mu- cision, and that Providence alone 
nity. For ( fall your Lordships' cos lbs, averted the result. 
manor*, rights of warren, and rigid s One other instance*— out of many 

of chase, mth all your broad acres, that could be selected — and we shall 
were brought to the hammer, and proceed. It was on the last debate 
sold at 50 yearn’ purchase, the price upon the Local Courts Bill. In the 
would fly up and kick the beam, midst of much arrogant egotism, 
when counterpoised by the vast and some of the Peers — finding the Chan- 
solid riches of those middle classes, cel lor at his tricks again — harping 
who are also "the gbncine okposi- on his old string— smiled. See the. 
tartks of sober, rational, intelligent, malice of the cunning Chancellor! 
and honest English feeling. Unable Jkx ^ H ^ ,a ^ endeavour to discharge 
though they may he to round a pc- my duty, thankful even for half an 
riod, or point an epigram, they are inch of emetsmm in favour of the 
solid right-judging men ; and above people /” — " It matters little your 
all, not given to change. They will dashing die cup of promise from 
neither bo led astray by false reason- my lips — but it does matter your 
l»g* por deluded by Impudent flab* damping the hopes and dashing 
tery (!), but so neither will they be cup of vmmhf from the bps #r Jh» 
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people of England.'* ,[A smile.] 1 certain qualities for which neither 
expected that smile, counselled as his friends nor^ enemies gave him 
you have been that it would be de- credit— and it Is easy to account 
grading to you not to disregard such for them! His abuse, as *' Mr” 
consequences. [No I no!] 1 say Brougham, of Lord Eldon, will never 
yes— you were told to disregard the be forgotten. Night after night did 
feelings of the people! [No! no!] he vent in the House of Commons 
Well— -then I am to understand you the most virulent calumnies against 
do regard the ft elituK of the poor sui - that most gifted and amiable noble* 
tor t ” [Cheers.] A man — who repaid it, as became his 

We were present at the debate, superior qualities, but with an ii% 
and never can forget the indigna- crease of personal courtesy, wben- 
tion excited by this despicable ma- ever he had the opportunity of ma- 
noeuvre I The sarcasm about the infesting it. But how did Lord 
smile, however, is not original ! Lord Brougham act, when, on the WooK 
Brotigham has borrowed it from the sack, he fancied himself aggrieved ? 
distinguished Mr Roebuck, Member We must explain a little - and that 
for Bath, who, in the course of his little will give a key to much of his 
maiden-speech in reply to Mr-Stau- Lordship’s conduct. Did you ever 
ley, on the Address, observed , n He chance to bear, reader, of a certain 
knew- the cause of that sneer from Sir Edward Sugden V Do you know 
the Honourable Member; and if any that he in the most consummate real- 
tbing was more distinctive than property lawyer that lives — perhaps 
another of true aristocratic feel- that ever lived — in this country? 
ing, it was, that when any appeal That he is admitted on all hands to 
was made to the kindlier and more be the first practitioner in the Court 
honest feelings, they were sure to of Chancery ? This is the man over 
meet It with" a laugh!" This leaf whose head, to the indignation of the 
to be plucked by the Lord Chancel- profession, Lord Brougham sc ram - 
lor out of the green chaplet of the bled into the Chancellor’s chair ; this 
Member for Bath — and that without formidable individual was henceforth 
scruple or acknowledgment, — is to appear before Lord Brougham ( ! ) 
somewhat hard upon rising parlia- as acounsel,and that in the profound* 
mentary talent ! est discussions upon the most subtle 

We cite these instances more in and complicated of sciences. He 
sorrow than in anger; and, while we was not to be cajoled by the new 
are on this part of Lord Brougham s Chancellor into acquiescence in his 
character, cannot avoid noticing ano- Various innovations — for no sooner 
tber manoeuvre of his Lordship, prac- was his Lordship seated, than, like a 
tised about the time of debating the madman u scattering fire-brands, ar- 
Reform Bill — when there was a rows, and death,” he began to sug- 
elight manifestation of resistance to gest alterations by wholesale in a 
the payment of taxes. He caught up system with which be w”as about as 
the idea — blazoned tbe intelligence familiar as his coachman or mace- - 
from the Woolsack, magnified tbe bearer. Sir Edward, in his place 
mischief, 'by in fact suggesting its in Parliament, suggested an enquiry 
perpetration,— and then in luke- into certain manoeuvres of his Lord- 
warm terms cautioned “ tbe people" ship. As soon as this came to the 
against doing any thing so improper, ears of the courteous and philoso- 
even so unconstitutional ! Was his phic Chancellor, did he temperately 
Lordship acting on a hint in the and dignifiedly vindicate himself r 
writings of Lord Bacon — when he He called Sir Edward Sugden a 
speaks of 4t teaching dangers to come buy / Hear his very Words, lest you 
on, by over-early buckling tou qqds should doubt the truth of our state* 
tifomt” Tf ment. 

Since Lord Brougham's elevation “ Yes, my Lords, we have all read 
* 0 the Woolsack, be has developed that it is this heaven-born thirst for 


^Lord BrougfM*r*r bis s^cetnry— letter to Birmingham, urging them 
fig? that ha was twitted in Mw House 
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information, wad its invariable con- 
comitants— a self-disregarding and 
candid mind, that most distinguishes 
man from the lower animals—/™??* 

the crawling reptile, from the wasp 
that stings , and from the was?} that 
fain would but cannot sting '.—-distin- 
guishes ns, mg Lords, not onlg from 
the insect that crawls and stings, but 
from that more powerful, because more 
offensive, creature — the bug — which, 
powerful and offensive as it is, after 
alt is but vermin . Yes, 1 say, It is 
this laudable propensity upon which 
humanity justly prides itself, which, 
1 have no doubt, solely influenced 
the learned gentleman to whom I 
allude, to seek for information which 
it would be cruel to stingily gratify.’' 
— “ The cavil of little minds/’ &c. # 

Gentle, but much shocked reader, 
this was uttered by the Lord High 
Chancellor, from his place in the 
House of Lords I When we read it, 
after our iudignation had somewhat 
subsided, it brought to our “ collec- 
tion a felicitous passage in the speech 
of Mr Henry Brougham when de- 
fending a certain convicted libeller 
of the clergy: it shews both the 
premeditation of the abominable 
outrage on Sir Edward Sugden, and 
that when Lord Brougham consi- 
ders he has once uttered a good 
tiling, he does not scruple to borrow 
even from himself! 

“Not that they — ‘the clergy,* — 
wound deeply or injure much ; but 
that is no fault of theirs; without 
hurting, they give trouble and an- 
noyance. The. insert brought into 
life by corruption, and nestled in filth, 
[faugh !j I mean the dirt -fly', though 
its flight be lowlg and its sting' pung, 
can swarm, and buzz, and irritate the 
akin, and offend the nostril — [faugh ! 
faugh !]— and altogether give nearly 
at much annoyance as the wasp, 
whose nobler nature it aspires to 
emulate” f 

Alas, it It not shocking that the 
Woolsack should be polluted by 
such filthiness and abuse ? To see 
Lord Brougham — wtatis suw 55— di- 


ving into the forgotten depths of 
Mr Henry Brougham's scurrilities, 
in search of the dirtiest drop he 
could find, to spurt it upon a gentle- 
man before whose superior learning 
he trembled* daily V Indeed, ever 
since he has occupied the seat of tho 
Chief Equity judge, he has displayed 
a petty spite— a paltry, peevish, irri- 
table humour— towards Sir Edward 
Sugden, which nothing can explain, 
but liis galling sense of inferiority. 
Well may the latter exclaim— 

“ Let the galled jade wince— our withers 
are un wrung.” 

Indeed, Lord Brougham is not the 
man he was. Emulating the absurd 
ambition of Lord Erskine, he has 
leaped into a situation for which he 
is exquisitely unfitted, and is day 
after day mortified by a conscious- 
ness of the ridiculous position he 
occupies in the profession. Does he 
believe himself competent to com- 
prehend — to correct — the reason- 
ings of the veriest tyro in Equity 
that trembles before him ? He 
anxiously gives out that he is hated 
and persecuted by the lawyers. 
Can he affect to wonder at their ri- 
diculing hia pretensions ? Does he 
imagine them such preposterous 
dolts as not to see that his misma- 
nagement of the Court of Chancery is 
obvious even to the non- professional 
public V Why, they are perpetually 
shocked by instances of his igno- 
rance— and it is to this alone they 
attribute those helter-skelter blun- 
dering movements which his Lord- 
ship dignifies and popularizes by the 
name of It forms f We regret to 
say, that Lord Brougham has dis- 
played an incredible degree of igno- 
rance, not only of the practice of his 
Court, but of the very elementary 
principles of the law. The ensuing 
instance may be vouched for. Du- 
ring a certain late case “ Amphlett v. 
Parke,*’ the following colloquy oc- 
curred between his Lordship and 
Counsel. 

Lord Chancellor, (interrupting 


* Parliamentary Debates, July 26th, 1832. 

* Selections from Mr Ik’s Speeches, pp. 98-90, (1832.) It would seem that his Lord- 

aMp adds to his many acquirements the science of entomology, from the use he makes 
of ihe.ter«x>« “insects,” “vermin/* “bugs/* “goats/* fire. &c. They supply him 
With his choicest allusions in matter of sarcasm, or rather abuse, and nearly earned 
Mm a summary chastisement from a Yorkshire gentleman— Mr Martin fitajdeton* 
irhom b« termed m the buttings, ** * | ” 
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Ommmiy^'WhMX ! do you Man to 
say* that if I were to devise an estate 
tomatoes, on trust to eel), with a 
direction that out of the produce of 
that estate my trustees were to pur- 
chase another — which latter estate I 
thereby devised to B — why — do you 
mean to contend that such a devise 
would be good Y 

Counsel— 1 apprehend, my Lord, 
perfectly sol 

. jLord Chancellor* — What ! an es- 
tate purchased after the date of the 
will Y 

Counsel, — Most certainly, my 
Lord ! 

His Lordship drew back in Ids 
seat, confounded at the pertinacity 
of Counsel, simply through his 
ignorance of the hackneyed, the 
notorious, and very fundamental 
principle of equity, that 4 ‘ it con- 
siders that to be rtont, which is 
directed to be done ! ” * 

We wish, for the credit of the 
country, that this were a solitary 
instance ! It is painful thus to have 
cause for exposing Lord Brougham's 
ignorance ot that system which he 
lias so rashly undertaken to admi- 
nister, so presumptuously to ’over- 
turn — but we think it our duty to 
do so. We belong ourselves to the 
English Bur ; and, in common with 
our brethren, feel indignant at the 
spirit of ungenerous, virulent de- 
preciation towards us», — of mean 
sycophancy towards “ the people '* 
— which his Lordship lias manifest- 
ed in his recent attacks upon our 
honour and independence. Lend 
Brougham, as he was always — and 
is — ready to snatch at any oppor- 
tunity of pointing out the Aristocra- 
cy to the hatred and contempt of the 
people, so groans in spirit to render 
the same kindly offices to the Bar — 
or render it nubsmientto his own 
purposes. Verily, be that hates 
“ those damned attorneys” may yet 
be anxious to bribe the Bar ! Lord 
Brougham and his friends have one 
ready answer to every exposure of 
his Ignorance and quackery, — that 
u the profession ” are 41 interested ” 


in opposing him. Interested i What 
would his Lordship think of ft 
gaping ploughman boding his way 
into the midst of complicated steam 
machinery, and forthwith finding 
fault with it, and directing alte- 
rations in every part of it ? If 
the engineers were to protest 
against his interference, and repre- 
sent his incompetence, he would, 
with Lord Brougham, find a ready 
answer — 44 Oh, I daresay I know no- 
thing about it! Very likely! But 
can you get n»y partisans to believe 
you —you, who are so deeply Inte- 
rested in continuing the abuses I am 
correcting ?” — 44 Deeply interested l ** 
quoth the indignant engineers—** of 
course we are ! We know the ma- 
chinery, its working, and uses— but 
do you *r " We affirm boldly that 
Lord Brougham h utterly unfit for 
his office— none knows it better than 
he ; and lienee his anxiety to 41 shuffle 
off the mortal coil ” of business, to 
sever the political and legal func- 
tions ot the Lord Chancellor. T hese 
latter, the newspapers inform us, his 
Lord-hip coolly offered to— Sir Ed- 
ward Sugdou — au aits udr, perhaps 
to the wctmi of his former insult. 
Sir Edward will not be the man wo 
take him for, if he accepts them ! 

One of the grounds on which Lord 
Brougham founds his frequent ap- 
peal* to popular commiseration, is 
4 * the fril^hnods which arc tented 
touching his disposal of the patron- 
age of office.” V\ i th out ripping up 
every appointment he has made — • 
and we me tempted to do so — we 
shall glance at one or two instances 
of hi* disposal of patronage, glaring- 
ly at variance with Ids deliberately 
formed, at least deliberately express- 
ed, opinions on that subject, as “ Mr” 
Brougham. Thus fairly and ably he 
spoke on the 7th Febiuary, 1828, in 
the House of Commons: — 

‘‘The great object of every go* 
vernrneni, in selecting the judges of 
the land, should be to select the 
most skilful and learned men hi their 
profession.** — 44 There ought not to 
be, iu choosing judges from the bar. 


’ alsofDrax </. Grosvenor) the case of Monckton tJ. Attorney- General, (2 

Rowell atid JVfyloe*# Rep. 157,) in which Lord Brougham utters, deliberately, the 
feliewing— J M It is not more true that things that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another* than tbat persons related by blood to the same individual, are more 
vt 1 mrck(&l H wd IQ other ! n There is a mathematical Chancellor for you l 
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no y exclusion or restriction. He 
alone ought to be selected in whom 
talent, integrity, and experience moat 
abound, and are best united. The 
office of a judge is of bo important 
and responsible a nature, that one 
should suppose the members of Go- 
vernment would naturally require 
that they should be at liberty to 
make their selection from the whole 
field of the profession — that they 
would themselves claim to have the 
whole field open to their choice. 
Who would uot believe that a Minis - 
ten would not eatjtrhj seek to have all 
men before them, when their object 
must be to choose the most able 
and accomplished? # * * lint is 
this the case ? Is all the field really 
open ? Are there no portions of the 
dotnain excluded from the selector's 
authority? True, and no law pre- 
vents it — * * * but a custom, * more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance/ that parity as well as me- 
rit, must be studied in these appoint- 
ments l * * It must be admitted, that 
if a man belongs to a party opposed 
to the views of Government, if — 
which tht best ami abhd of men, and 
the/itU P for the IP nr ft, map mil be 
— In ix known far opinions hi*stdc to 
the Mnustip, he ran t rpret n<* promo- 
tion — i alia r ht we, sap, t ht aanitrp 
hasn't chant i tf his tier* t (ton to the 
Bench , / r hater < r be Ins talents, or hox 
co uspirnomlp savin r ht map shine at all 
the nowt important dcpartm< nis of (he 
profession, hi Srotlaud, it is true, a 
more liberal policy has been pur- 
sued, and the llight Honourable Gen- 
tie man opposite (.Sir Robert Peel) 
has done himself great honour by 
recommending Mr Gillies, and Mr 
Cranstoun, and Mr Clerk — oil oh 
iced known for } atrip non there ns 

Lord Eldon ts though, unfor- 
tunately, their party has been what 
is now once more termed the wrong 
side; but all men of tht, very hip hid 
eminence a mo up the professors of the 
law. * * But, sir, what is our sys- 
tem ? If, at the present moment, the 
frhole of Westminster- Hall were to 
be called on, in the event of any va- 
cancy unfortunately occurring amoup 
the Chief Justices, to name the man 
best suited to fill it— to point out the 
individual whose talents and integ- 


rity best deserve the situation, whose 
judicial exertions were most likely 
to shed blessings on hiscountry — can 

my one doubt for a moment whose 
name would be echoed on every side s? 
Pio t there could be no question as to 
the individual to whom would point 
the common consent of those most 
competent to judge. Rut then he is 
known as a purtymun — and all his 
merits, were they even greater than 
they are, would be in vain extolled 
by his profession, and in vain desi- 
derated by his country. I REPRO- 
BATE THIS MISCHIEVOUS SYSTEM fy/, 
which tht Empire loses the. services of 
some of the ablest , the most hurried , 
and the most honest men within its 
bounds” * 

It is to be presumed that the frauk 
and upi ight speaker did not wish to 
point the attention of the House to 
himself, as the person possessing 
such eminent qualifications for the 
Bench — though this would seem 
questionable— since he finds it ne- 
cessary to say, shortly after, " /can- 
not take the situation of a judge — I 
cannot afford it." Oh, no, the eye 
of this disinterested and philosophi- 
cal icfoimer was, it seems, all the 
while, fixed on the glistening summit 
of the profession ! 

“No sparrow’s hop from twig to twig 
was his — • 

Vfhos** powerful pinions seek the higher 
air *’ 

The House— the whole profession 
—assumed, and correctly, that Si a 
James Scarlett was the individual 
alluded to. This consummate law- 
yer has long occupied the proudest 
station at the Bar — and none knew 
his admirable qualities more tho- 
roughly than his sincere and elo- 
quent panegyrist. Well ’—Since the 
delivery ot this speech, the two 
< 'hief Justin s have fallen vacant, and 
been filled up by two different Admi- 
nistrations. Under that of the Puke of 
Wellington, the Chief Justiceship of 
the Common-Pleas, by the directum 
of Lord Lyndhurst, was adorned by 
the elevation of Sir Nicholas Tindal 
—of whose character, as a lawyer, 
both practical and constitutional, and 
qualities as a man, it is needless to 
apeak, seeing they speak for tbem- 


* Speech on the Administration of the I*aw, ff * 1% 
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Sbce the acceesleu of Lord 
G*ejr 1$ powor, like death of that 
mtipt distinguished judge, Lord Tea- 
ter den, placed the Chief- Justiceship 
of the King's Bench at the disposal 
of Ministers. Now— said the pro- 
fession — now, said the public— for 
Sir James Scarlett! But no; not a 
breath— not a whisper of him 1 

** Oh, no, we never mention him f 

His name is never beard ” 

Lord Brougham’s 

“ Lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word ” 
m the ears of Lord Grey ! Why ? 
Because Littledaie, Parke, Panes on, 
Taunton— the eminent puisne judges 
—were, one of them, eutitled to the 
preference ? No, but Sir James had 
perpetrated a certain enormity- 
had committed the " sin never to be 
forgiven” by the present Ministry 
— be had presumed to oppose the 
Reform Bill, skilfully but temperate- 
ly. Did that impugn his legal know- 
ledge ? blot out his thirty years’ 
experience? warp his discretion and 
independence, and so render it not 
only impolitic, but unsafe, to in- 
vest him with the judicial ermine ? 
Did that change the opinions “echoed 
on every side of Westminster Hall,” 
as to hia legal fitness for the office r 
Did that afford ground for ** depri- 
ving the country of the chance of his 
elevation ?” Oh no ! Was he, then, 
becoming childish, — were his fami- 
lies ” falling into the sere and yel- 
low leaf?” Oh no! W’itness him 
at this moment, the most active, 
brilliant, and powerful advocate at 
the bar! No, Lord Brougham be- 
thought himself of Sir Thomas 
Denman * — his coadjutor in the 
Queen’s trial — the King’s Attorney- 
General! He was the lucky winner 
in the Government lottery of law 
prizes, and he sacrificed his prodi- 
gious practice at the bar to take the 
premier seat on the Bench, in order to 


“guide, control, c«rrect”tho*e young 
and inexperienced lawyers* tdttle- 
dale, Parke, Patteson, and Taunton! 
God forbid that we should say might 
to impeach Sir Thomas Denman, one 
of the most courteous, amiable, and 
dignified gentlemen that ever graced 
the seat of justice, one whose personal 
qualities have long endeared him to 
every member of the profession, as 
his eloquence and elegant acquire- 
ments have won him applause from 
the public ; but surely the blooming 
bouquet of such accomplishments 
was hut ill suited to flourish upon the 
bleak barren eminence of the Chief- 
Justiceship — in an atmosphere of 
law “chilly and ungenial !” Though 
we sincerely love Sir Thomas, we 
shall not Matter him, and therefore 
give utterance here to the indignant 
astonishment of the profession that 
he should have been selected, in pre- 
ference to Sir James Scarlett — to ten, 
or even twenty others! Suppose 
the Duke of Wellington— suppose 
Lord Lyudhur&t — had w done this 
deed,” — what blighting diatribes 
should we presently have heard from 
Mr Henry Brougham in the House 
of Commons ! How the press would 
have rung with execrations of such 
outrageous partiality and favourit- 
ism ! 

But perhaps a subsequent occa- 
sion would enable Lord Brougham 
to vindicate his character at* an im- 
partial dispenser of judicial prefer- 
ment,— to look into his own speech, 
and act upon the principles it de- 
vetopes. Let us see.' Mr Barou 
Bay Icy — durum el vrnerabilc nomnt 
— retires from the Exchequer, and 
~ — and — Mu John Williams, 
K. C., in popped into his place! 
Think of that ; meditate upon it ; ap- • 
pend a memorandum of the appoint- 
ment, as an illustrative note to some 
future edition of the speech from 
which we have been quoting— which 
ire are illustrating l Let it serve as 


• On the Queen'* trial. In answer to the suggestion 0 f the King’s Attorney- Gene- 
ral (now I,ori| Lyndhurst), that ** Bergami should be called to the bar, to state that 
the whole charge was a fiction,” [Trial, vol, Uf* p. £88,] the present Chief- Justice 
©f the King's Bench deliberately asserted, that ** from the beginning o f the world no 
instance could be found of an individual, charged With adultery, being called to dis- 
IMtoV© it,”— the precise case having occurred on the occasion of a Divorce Bill In the 
House of Lords, in 17#£ ! But fourteen years* experience have, no doubt, improved 
the law <>f Sir Thomas. It is an error, by the way, to suppose that etiquette re- 
quires this office to be offered to the Attorney- G eaerab Lord Tcnterdsa was a puisne 
Judge when he was promoted. 
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a memento of Lord Brougham’s sin- ship by an explicit promise, which 
cerity, consistency, impartiality, wis- you knew it would be impossible to 
dom! ’Tis true that this eminent keep, but easy to back out of? Was 
individual, Baron Williams, has there any proposition hinted at by 
edited an edition of Blackstone, and your Lordship, which was at once 
compiled a little treatise on the stu- rejected by Sir William «.v a //const 
dy of the law— works that he will tational, but which you spoke of as 
now have time to look intoon bisown furnishing matter for only a “ nine 
account; that he also was employed days' wonder ? ” Is Sir William to be 
for Queen Caroline ; that he has long looked upon as a dupe? a victim? 
been an able writer in the Edin- Whose dupe ? Whose victim ? 
burgh Review ; that he lias relin- We further congratulate your 
quished a practice of about L.10,000 Lordsliip on your delicacy and dis- 
a-yt»ar at the Bar ; that he has been cretion in filling up certain vacancies 
engaged in almost all the heaviest occasioned by the retirement of Sir 
commercial and other cases that William Horne. Mr John Williams 
have happened in his time ; that the and Mr Pepysbeing, whilom, her pre- 
Law Reports arc studded with innu- sent Majesty’s law officers, thought fit 
movable masterly arguments of his ; rudely to resign with Lord Grey; 
that h many years’ close intimacy and her Majesty — Heaven bless her, 
with his illustrious friend Lord as the country loves her!— lost no 
Brougham, has bad the effect of com- lime in supplying herself with better 
muni eating to him much of that per- men— Serjeants Taddy and Mere- 
Houage’s minute, various, and pro- wether, who now retain their offices, 
found knowledge of the principles Your Lordship gracefully selects 
and practice of the common law, — your Royal Mistress’s two discarded 
aud will now attract into the Court servant", the one to be Baron of the 
of Exchequer more business even Exchequer, and the other King's 
than in the time of his predecessor ; Solicitor-General! There is apiece 
that he is proverbial for patience, of practical sarcasm for you! Stritur 
tact, and temper : Be r — ad astro * O rare Lord Brougham ! 

— What say you to alHhis,tny Lord Again, let us reverently request 
Chancellor? Oh— if your own heart your Lordship — “passing swiftly 
do not condemn you, "neither do we. over” J the uproar and confusion 
Go in peace, and stn no mote!”* you have created in your own court 

But, " rumours are abroad — whis- — rule issuing against rule, and order 
pen. till the air — every species of countermanding order — to cast your 
tale ia afloat,”! my Lord, about one eyes upon a certain Bankruptcy 
Sir W illiam Horne ! It is hinted that Court — What ! do j r ou start 1 do you 
hehasbeenatrociouslyjockcyed; that shudder to look at your hideous 
he has been perfidiously manoeuvred, handiwork ? Well, we shall not de- 
not only out of the Barouship of the taiu you long. We wish merely to 
Exchequer, but his Attorney- Gene- remind you of a passage already 
ralsbip, aud flung back with con- quoted from your speeches, and ask 
temptuous unkindness upon the a single question. “ The great object 
surges of precarious private practice, of every government, in selecting 
amidst the sympathy — the amaze- the judges of the land, should be to 
meat of his brethren. How is this ? select the most skilful and learned 
Had your Lordship any tiling to do men in their profession.” Did this 
with it? Did you consider him com- "truism, with which you weie 
petent for the office of Attorney* ashamed to trouble the House,” es- 
General, but inept to continue such, cape your Lordship’s recollection in 
or receive the ordinary compliment your hasty flight from the Bar to the 
of elevation? — Can it be true that Woolsack ? In nominating the Judges 
your Lordship inveigled him into a of the Court of Review, bow was 
resignation of his Attorney-General- it that only one was selected who 


* See the extraordinary use made of this quotation in the peroration of -Sir Tho- 
mas hcnnuttt's (speech for the Queen. 

f Lord Brougham’s reply on the Local Courts 1 BUI 9th July, 183& 

t *** “»•* Lordship’s advice to Lord Wynford in the last Local Courts’ Debate. 
VOL, XXXV. NO. CCXX. % p 
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Lad any practical knowledge of the 
law to be administered— Sir George 
Boae — and lie made to occupy the 
junior post of all Y 

Such are samples of Lord 
Brougham’s disposal of his rxisttm r/ 
stock of patronage ; but who can 
trust himself to speak of the enor- 
mous and unconstitutional additions 
be has already made, and meditates 
making, to that stock? Why, his 
« Commissioners” are crawling, 
“ vermin ’’-like if you will, all over 
the country, commanded to fasten 
and gorge upon filth wherever they 
can find it, and make it where there 
is none— at least so Mr Brougham 
would have spoken of it! There 
can be no doubt that the Chancel- 
lor’s incessant anxiety is to create 
lucrative employment, which he may 
dispense among the needier mem- 
bers of the Bar. How many are 
there that look for a livelihood no 
longer to legitimate ami honourable 
efforts in their profession, which it 
seems Lord Brougham’s policy to 
render fruitless, by introducing 
changes which make that profession 
scarce worth following — but to the 
Lord Chancellor! How raauy now 
are entering the profession solely on 
the strength of the semi-political 
and other offices created by Lord 
Brougham! Indeed, he is sti iking 
blow's daily at the independence of 
the Bar! "With ‘‘Mr” Brougham 
this was otherwise — alas for the 
discrepancy between professions 
and practice ! — for to him , much 
reflecting* on these things, it always 
seemed a worthier honour, bcc. than 
to enjoy all that office could be* 
8tovv[Ij — office, of which the patron- 
age would bo an irksome encum- 
brancer!!; — the emoluments super- 
fluous to one content with the rest 
of his industrious fellow-citizens— 
that his own hands minister to his 
wants.” [\ ! !jf The patronage uu. 
irh'tim ntctfmbfrmctj !” Indeed, he 
has taken pains to make it so ! He 
has gloriously increased the fund to 
be distributed, the number of appli- 
cants, and, oy/o, the trouble of dis- 
pensing a. His motives for . hum- 
bling * t/tL ntUjuuAjs” are obvious. 


They would rarely, if ever, in the 
exercise of their duty to their clients, 
intrust him with a brief requiring 
sound discretion and learning in 
the management of the case, but in- 
cessantly mortified him by their pre- 
ference of his younger and less pre- 
tending brethren* He knows this to 
be the case ; he knows also how per- 
fectly well aware they are of his in- 
competency for his present duties ; 
and, therefore, he gives them a bad 
name, and hopes the people” will 
run them down for him ! He is ge- 
nerally reported to have said that he 
hoped to see the day when there 
were not 100 attorneys in London. 
We will remind him of a passage in 
Lord Bacon’s essay of “ Seditions 
aud Troubles:” — 

” Probus undid himself by that 
speech, * si vixero non opus evil 
ainplius Romano imperio rniUti- 
bus,’— a speech of great despair 
for the soldiers, and such like. 
Surely princes Chancellors!) had 
need, in tender matters and ticklish 
times, to beware what they say, espe- 
cially in their short speeches, whn h 
fly abroad like darts, and an thought 

to to. thafhvrgni out of th.ir stent 
tent am a ; and as for caiu.l j>im m k- 
skv, they are fiat things, and not 
much to be noted ! ’ 

Having thus rapidly touched upou 
a few significant features in the pub- 
lic life both of “ Mr” and “ Lord” 
Brougham— having pointed out the 
course he from the first chalked out 
to himself, the sin later perseverance 
with which he has adhered to it, and 
often by what unwarrantable means 
—having explained the nature of his 
pretensions as first Equi tyJ udge in the 
kingdom, and exposed die grounds of. 
his hatred for the profession, on whose 
ruins ho hopes to rise— wo come to 
Mb last grand scheme for effecting 
this object — his Local Courts Bill. 
This crowning measure shewed that 
at length he considered himself to 
have discovered the means of sure 
revenge upon his enemies* Having 
once hit upon it, see with what in- 
flexible pertinacity he has adhered 
to it I * Secure in his own popularity, 
his acknowledged powers of enlist* 


* Pah ! This tinkling echo of 
Brougham prides himself u£**n. 
t Speech on the Ackmiriit ration 


*• mihi s^pennmro eogltauti” is what Lord 
ilw* Law, p. Up, 
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lag tbe popular feeling in hie favour 
—forth comes “ tub poor man's 
bill’* — introduced by “ ms repre- 
sentative *' in the HOUSE of rt HIS ENE- 
MIES **— lets “ SEU’*NOMINATEP SUPE- 
RIORS.** Here was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Lord Brougham to con- 
summate his union with “ the peo- 
ple/’ by “ spreading a table for them 
tn the presence of their enemies ; ” by 
takiug his old fond place at their 
bead, partaking at their repast) and 
joining in their gibes and threats to- 
wards their discomfited enemies 
who looked on ! Now had arrived 
" the very nick of time” for Lord 
Brougham to bind the Aristocracy 
and the Bar into one bundle, and 
burn them together ! To point them 
out to the people ” as joint objects 
of suspicion) contempt, dislike ! To 
strike a blow that should crush both I 
Here was an opportunity for scatter- 
ing filth — not on one individual only, 
but upon the whole legal profession ; 
for threatening the Peers— for flatter- 
ing the People ! — In t runup he ! — The 
Poor Uan’s Btlt — in the hands of the 
Poor .Man's ft « ml — in the house of 
the Poor Man's Enemy ! There is a 
climax for you ’.—Here, however, 
there shall be introduced upon our 
canvass a calm and noble figure — a 
legislator— one in every respect the 
contrast and superior of him whose 
doings we have been debating ; one 
who 'shewed Lord Brougham that he 
was not to have it all quite his own 
way— that lie was reckoning without 
his host; one who hesitated not to 
step forth into the van of battle, and 
become — as Lord Brougham express- 
ed it, in terms, and in a tone, of que- 
rulous alarm — “ the chosen cham- 
pion of the profession,” — Lord Lynd- 
hurat: the one calling the Local 
Courts Bill u a monster of legisla- 
tion,”-— the other, “ the Poor Man’s 
Bill!” — the one “ a very slight 
change (\) in the existing institutions 
of the country the other, tf a total 
dislocation of tbe framework of tbe 
laws.” Let us see, now, what man- 
ner of men are these two, and which 
is to be believed by tbe country. One 
can scarcely mention the name of 
Lord Lyadburst without adopting 
tonus that may savour of exaggera- 
tion. He is a very dangerous man for 
the Chancellor to have ever confront- 
ing him in the highest quarters^evet 


coldly and keenly scrutinizing and 
exposing Ms actings and doing*- 
and therefore it has somehow or an- 
other become the business of the Poor 
Man's Press, being in the interest 
of the Poor Man's Friend, either to 
pass over in silence Lord Lyndhurst's 
most splendid exertions, or to vomit 
upon them the blackest bile that can 
be engendered in an organ of “ en- 
vy, hatred, malice, and all uncharl- 
tableness.” All, however, will not 
do: and there standeth the Poor 
Man’s Friend quailing before, and 
sadly shaken by, “ this Champion of 
the Bar.” 

Lord Lyndhurst’s transcendent 
talents were early developed; and 
the moment an adequate opportu- 
nity occurred for displaying them, 
his rise was rapid. At Cambridge, 
with but little effort— he obtained 
the distinction of second wrangler, 
second Smith's prizeman, and fel- 
low of Trinity College. No can - 
did person, with the opportunity of 
judging, would then, or will now, 
hesitate to award him the superior- 
ity over all hi* competitors, in point 
of natural capacity. His mind is 
indeed a diamond of the first wa- 
ter. It has a solidity, a comprehen- 
siveness, a subtlety, an acuteness, 
which master with amazing ease and 
rapidity every thing to which its ener- 
gies can be directed. With reference 
to many of his more eager and tur- 
bulent rivals, it may indeed be said, 
that “ his sou) was like a star, and 
dwelt apart.” Lord Brougham's 
powerful mind is preeminently dis- 
tinguished by its energetic activity; 
his thirst for information of every 
kind is insatiable; the Herculean 
robustness of b» physical constitu- 
tion has enabled him to do more per- 
haps than any three of his contem- 
poraries put together ; and his eager 
ambition has ever exercised and 
sharpened his powers. Whatever be 
his qualities, natural or acquired, It 
has always been his pride— -his busi- 
ness, and no doubt a laudable one too 
—to display them on all occasions to 
tbe utmost advantage. His “ darling 
joy” k to exhibit himself before the 
public In all imaginable attitudes; 
to spread before their dotted eyes 
ail toe stores of hlfe multifarious ac- 
quisitions. Hence toe grateful spec- 
tators have ink beenback ward inpay. 
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ing for the show, and they have con- 
stituted Lord Brougham — the grfat 
over-praised, as Lord Lyndhurst 
has always been — the great un- 
der- praised. Now, in tliis activity, 
this thirstiness after applause, this 
restless ostentation, consists the 
great secret of Lord Brougham’s sue- 
cess and popularity, the distinction 
between him self and Lord Lyndhurst. 
The latter has always seemed indif- 
ferent — haughtily indifferent— to the 
preans he could have at any time 
called forth, owing to a certain state- 
liness of pride — a reserve— an indo- 
lence he could rarely overcome. Mr 
Canning’s beautiful remark with 
reference to the British men -of- 
war off Portsmouth, may be aptly 
applied to Lord Lyndhurst — 14 he 
silently concentrates the force to he 
put forth on an adequate occasion.’ 1 
Whenever that occasion arose. Lord 
Lyndhurst was always triumphant 
— sometimes amazing. Be the dif- 
ficulty never so dark, so hopelessly 
vast and intricate, he can gather up 
and concentrate his powers till they 
illuminate it as a suu ; and when that 
is withdrawn, most other minds, able 
and strong withal, grope after him, 
as if by torchlight. Whatever Lord 
Lyndhurst does, cannot be better 
done. We wish our limits would 
allow us to quote, entire, thru of his 
leading speeches in Parliament — or 
even one only^-that on bringing into 
the House of Lords* the Bill for 
abolishing the Local Judicatures of 
Wales. We consider it a master- 
piece. There is a graceful ease and 
simplicity of statement, a lucidness 
of method, a terseness and force of 
expression and argument, that en- 
sures to the hearer, or reader, a de- 
lighted sense of conviction. It is sim- 
plex f nun flit its ; a charming chaste- 
ness and elegance pervades every 
part of it: no labouring after effect 
— no lungeous sarcasm — no petty 
sneers or Insinuations — no gaudy or- 
nament, are to be found anywhere 
defiling it. His speeches on Reform, 
and on one or two other leading ques- 
tions, are distinguished by great 
power and eloquence. He always 
produces a deep impression. You 
Oftn hear a pin fall while he is ad- 


dressing the House ; you may ima- 
gine yourself listening to— looking 
at — Cicero. Ilis person, gesture, 
countenance, and voice, are alike 
dignified, forcible, and persuasive. 
No speaker of the present day has 
such a commanding use of the right 
hand and arm as he. With his long, 
white, extended fore -finger, he seems 
— as it were— to finish off his sen- 
tences witha\isible point. He stands 
steadily, however vehement and im- 
passioned in what he. is delivering, 
never suffering himself 41 to over- 
step the modesty of nature,” — to be 
betrayed into ungainly gesticula- 
tions. There cannot be a greater 
contrast than that exhibited by the 
present and the ex- Chancel lor in these 
respects — except their judicial qua- 
lifications! His acquirements are 
extensive and solid : He has a close 
and useful acquaintance with the 
mechanical sciences ; and whenattlie 
Bar, he exceeded all his brethicn 
in conducting cases involving such 
knowledge. Did you ever, reader, hear 
him sum up to ajuiy ‘f If not, lose no 
time in doing so, for you will perhaps 
never have an opportunity of hearing 
any thing approaching it. 1 lis judg- 
ments are all first-rate. That in 
Small v. A ttuood, was acknowledg'd 
to be a piodigy. Then, again, there 
is a tact — a precision— a wariness 
about liis movements — a long-head- 
edness — a self-possession — which 
has often borne him off triumphant 
from the most arduous debate. His 
aim is unerring. If you see him 
aim a blow, depend upon it he will 
hit! His conduct on the bench is 
admirable. He listens to a long and 
complicated discussion, tangled with 
detail, wire-spun in argument, with 
the most patient courtesy ; and at 
its close he will briefly and easily 
marshal every thing into its proper 
place, bring together every maU; rial 
discrepancy, detect the subtlest fal- 
lacies, and dart to the remotest con- 
sequences with the rapidity of light- 
ning. Nothing seems capable of 
confusing or mystifying him. When 
the expertest counsel are wading 
into deep water before him— all but 
out of their own depth— they look- 
up at his cold keen eye, and a faint 


Mirror of Parliament, 1830, Seas, L pp. 2872-8-4. 
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smile, perhaps, on his fine features, lie-— the extraordinary rapidity with 
satisfies them of the hopelessness of which he had despatched his ** Ap- 
misleading him. We never see peals ?** On this, he and they have 
him but the picture sketched by rested his claims to applause as a 
Lord Bacon is brought before us. working Chancellor. We, on the 
" Judges ought to be more learned contrary, always reflected on a cer- 
thaw witty, more reverend than plau- tain passage in Lord Brougham's 
Kible, and more advised than confi- great prototype, 
dent. Patience and gravity of bear- " Affected despatch is one of the 
mg are an essential part of justice ; most dangerous things to business 
ami vv overs l’liAutNi; judge is no that can be. It is like that which the 
well-tuned cymbal. • * * It is physicians call pre-digestion, or baB- 
no grace to a judge first to firnl that t y digestion, which is sure to Jill the 
which he might hare heard in due bodyftdi of crudities and secret seeds 
tnue from the liar, or to shew (/inch- of diseases; therefore, measure not 
•ness if conceit in cutting off evidence despatch by the time of* sitting (I) 
or comstl too shorty or to prevent in- but by the advancement of the busi- 
forniatiou by questions, though per- ness. * * * It is the care of 

tinent.”* Would it not seem, read- some only to come off speedily for 
er, as if the old philosopher had “ re- the time, or to contrive some false 
visited the glimpses” of the Court periods of business, because they 
of Chancery-— to read a grave and may seem men of despatch ; but it is 
solemn rebuke to its present Lord ? one thing to abbreviate by contract- 
<JtO t/au there — and see the fidgeti- ing, another by cutting off; and bu- 
nesw — the irritability— the petulance siuess so handled at several sittings 
—the not unfrequently absurd in- or meetings,//^/// commonly backward 
terferences and interpolations of the and forward in an unsteady man - 
Lord Chancellor — his tart interrup- # 

lions of counsel, — and resolve them This morning, however, Mr Rolfe 
if you can into any thiug else than a asks the Lord Chancellor about the 
miserable sen^c of unfitness and in- Unitarian appeal case-telling him 
feriority ! Go, then, to the Equity, or that it is fifty-nine off, [the Lord 
the < ommon Law side of the Court Chancellor denies that there are so 
oi Exchequer, and see Lord Lynd- many; we have examined, however, 
hurst despatching the most intricate and find that there are I]— 1 When the 
and profound matters, as though Chancellor said— 
they were mere child's play— as far « He had long, thought that it was by 
as ease is concerned ; full of cheerful no means expedient to dear the paper of 
urbanity and forbearance ; — but com- apjjetds ! 1 ' nor even to rcciuce them to a 
parisons, they say, are odious, and wry small number ! ' * Parties very often , 
we pause ! tn ike first moments of their disappointment 

Thus far had we written, when the at fading the decision of the Court below 
limes Newspaper (of Thursday, against them, resolved on appealing— 
March ti) came under our notice, bid upm rooter reflection, and better ad- 
reporting certain sentiments uttered vice than their own j Hussions suggested. 
by Lord Brougham the day before in changed their resolution ” &c. &c. Thus 
the Court of Chancery, which we at once knocking down the trumpery 
could scarcely credit our eyes in pedestal of popularity he had him- 
reading. It is an additional evidence self erected 1 And after this his Lord- 
of Lord Brougham’s foolish incon- ship perseveres in his bill for Local 
si8teney and rashness ; of the la- Courts, or rather, his *< BiU far ena~ 
mentable extent to which he is the hi ing the jmorer classes to rush into law 
sport of impulse and caprice ; of the uithmd cool reflection, and with no better 
little faith that is to be placed in any advice than their own passions suggest /" 
of his declarations. Who knows not Oh, rare Lord Brougham ! Ana now 
how he has boasted in Parliament, iu for that Bill ! 
his Court, and in private— how his We were present during the last 
friends have blazoned abroad in pub- debate upon it.J We went to the 

* Baeoirs Ewayu — Of Judicature, f Bacon's Eas»y&-*Of Despatch, p. 84. 
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House of Lords, expecting to see- 
la the language of pugilistic elo- 
quence — w a fair stand-up fight be- 
tween two big *uns M — and were not 
disappointed. We knew that each 
had every incentive to exert himself 
to the uttermost on that occasion. It 
was the present and the ex- Chancel- 
lor fairly pitted against one another. 
Lord Lyndhurst stood forth as the 
advocate of the Bar — of the Common 
Law— both menaced with extermi- 
nation at the hands of their ungrate- 
ful head — of the middling and lower 
orders of the people, about to expe- 
rience “ the perils of false brethren’ 1 
—of a false triend. Lord Brougham 
was wedded by many personal con- 
siderations to the success of his Bill. 
It would at once extend and conso- 
lidate his power, and enable him, he 
thought, to inflict utter ruin on those 
contumacious members of the pro- 
fession, who had refused to M bow 
the knee to Baal.” The cup of ven- 
eance was now, however, to be 
ashed from his lips by him whom 
he had so rashly succeeded on thp 
Woolsack; by him, this pet mea- 
sure was threatened with utter de- 
feat. We therefore expected a field- 
day, and were not disappointed. 
The House was soon filled, and the 
spaces at the bar and throne crowd- 
ed with members of the House of 
Commons. Precisely at five o'clock, 
the slim, spare, pinched-up figure of 
Lord Brougham, was discovered sit- 
ting on the Woolsack— his features 
full of feverish anxiety, and his ges- 
tures of iinpatienre~~beckonmg hur- 
riedly now to this one, then to the 
other friend, as he observed the Op- 
position Peers flowing into the House. 

Lord Lyndhurst was one of the 
last that entered. Accustomed as 
we are to see his noble figure in the 
flowing costume of the Bench, we 
hardly recognised him in plain dress. 
His black surtout, elegant waistcoat, 
brown curly wig, and tonnish hut 
and gloves, give you the idea rather 
of a colonel of a cavalry regiment, 
than a grave law lord ! Without an 
atom or foppery, there is a certain 
fashionable air about him which sur- 
prises one familiar only with the 
stateliness of the full-bottomed wig, 
lftoadst and ermine robe. A few 
papers peeping out of the breast- 
pocket of his surtout, together with 


a certain flush on his features, assu- 
red one that he bad come prepared 
for battle ! After one or two minor 
matters bad been disposed of— in 
which the venerable Lord Eldon 
took part— Lord Brougham some- 
what briskly stepped from the Wool- 
sack, and holding the Local Courts’ 
Bill in his hands, stated simply, that 
he rose to move the third reading — 
and should reserve himself for reply 
to what might be urged against it 
during the evening. H© had hardly 
regained the Woolsack, when he 
found Lord Wharnclilfe on his 
legs— apparently much to Lord 
Brougham’s surprise — moving the 
ordinary smasher on such occasions, 
that the bill be read a third time that 
day sir months . His speech was 
short and able. He urged the lead- 
ing objections to the bill in a busi- 
ness-like straightforward style, and 
exposed the gross trick by which it 
baa been introduced. “ Their Lord- 
ships were told bv certain influential 
authorities to take care how they 
acted. They were charged with re- 
fusing to give the poorer classes that 
which was their due. They were 
finally told they must pass this bill, 
for they had no power to resist it. 

The bill made false pretences. It 
purported to be a bill for the reco- 
very of small debts; but it >nnt m 
reality to effect a total change in the 
legal institutions of the country; it 
introduced a totally new and ex- 
tremely dangerous principle.” Lord 
Brougham, in his reply, unwittingly 
enhanced the weight of this testi- 
mony, by admitting, in terms almost 
amounting to sycophancy , u the great 
experience,” the “ unsullied exam- 
ple” of Lord Wharaclifle; whose 
opinion, at the Baffle time, is good 
for nothing, only when be avails 
himself of this €X experience 9 ' to con- 
demn the Local Courts Bill ! I am 
exceedingly mortified” said poor 
Lord Brougham, ** at the opposition 
I have received from the noble 
Baron; for bis authority is most 
important.” After Lords Host*© and 
Wicklow ha<l shortly addressed the 
House, Lord Lyndhurst rose. Almost 
©very Peer present turned instantly 
towards him in an attitude of pro- 
found attention— of anxious interest 
—and continued to till he had con- 
cluded; as well they might, while 
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listening to one of the most masterly 
speeches ever delivered in Parlia- 
ment. There was a manly fervour, 
a serious energy, in his tone and 
manner— a severe simplicity of style 
—a beauty and comprehensiveness 
of detail—a graceful, good-humoured, 
but most caustic sarcasm— a convin- 
cing strength of argument, which 
elicited repeated cheering from the 
House — followed, at its close, by 
several minutes’ applause; but re- 
ceived from the candid unenvious 
Chancellor, one short allusion, and 
that characterising it as a piece of 
“ carping declamatory sneering” \ 
No! Not a syllable of kindness — 
scarce of frigid courtesy — escaped 
his lips, while replying to a speech 
from his splendid rival, destitute of 
even a tinge of acrimony or personal- 
ity! He was obviously mortified 
and alarmed at the powerful impres- 
sion produced on all sides of the 
House by their Ex-Chancellor. Lord 
Plunkett, on the contrary, commen- 
ced his reply, such as it was, with 
an admission “ that he feared the 
House would consider him presump- 
tuous in offering himself to their 
Lordships, after the transcendant 
and masterly speech to which they 
had been listening ; that he did not 
come forward in the hope of answer- 
ing it**' We considered him indeed 
presumptuous ; and we vouch so also 
did Lords Grey and Brougham, who 
could not conceal their vexation at 
the tame, stammering, hesitating tone 
in which Lord Plunkett spoke, who 
had been hastily summoned from 
Ireland for that purpose. Even his 
acknowledged and practised powers 
were signally at fault that night; 
either through a consciousness of 
the weak cause he was advocating, 
or the overwhelming superiority of 
the speaker he was following. We 
challenge any Peer or Commoner 
then present to impeach the accuracy 
of our statement. 

When Lord Brougham rose to re- 
ply, vengeance gleamed iu his eye — 
out not towards the spot occupied 
by Lord Lyndhurst; his smothered 
fury at length burst— not upon Lord 
Lyndhurst, but {pace tan ft riri /) up- 
on one he considered a less formi- 
dable antagonist— Lord Wvnford. 
Him Lord Brougham assailed with a 
savageness of personal enmity which 
disgusted the House and disgraced 


the speaker— and that with the 
Throne of Majesty immediately be- 
hind, the supreme seat of justice 
beside himl Tlecterc si u/gneo su- 
jwros, Acheronta moveho r Afraid 
of approaching Lord Lyndhurst, he 
fixed his teeth the more vehemently 
in Lord Wynford, whom he worried 
with wit, thought his friends — with 
insult, thought the House. We wish, 
good reader, you had been present 
that memorable evening. You would 
have seen a Lord High Chancellor, 
clad iu the solemn costume of office, 
at times grinning and leering — twist- 
ing and writhing about— full of vio- 
lent ungainly gesticulations — whisk- 
ing to and fro the long sleeves of his 
robe — ravine, ranting, tearing away 
— but hush f Sweet “ People ’’—that 
was “ the Poor Man’s Friend ! ” He 
was advocating 41 the Poor Man’s 
BUI ” — he was brow-beating the 
44 Poor Man’s enemies.” 

**Tuk Poor Man’s Bill!” — Yes, 
this shocking twaddle was passion- 
ately adopted by Lord Brougham — 
repeated and harped upon, till at 
length he succeeded in eliciting the 
languid cheers of— His Majesty’s 
Ministers — despite the masterly and 
cutting exposure of Lord Lyndhurst 
— Hear him ; 

(t It has been said that this is the 
Poor Man’s Bill. Why, there is not 
a morning on which 1 do not find the 
same doctrine instilled into me iu 
one of those documents, to which it 
is unnecessary more particularly to 
allude. It is said, 4 You must have 
some underhand motive for opposing 
such a measure,* The statement is 
not true. Never was there a Bill less 
a poof man’s BUI than this. It is a 
Bill to enable a man of property to 
obtain judgment, to sue out execu- 
tion, and to seize the property of the 
poor man, to assign it to the Regis- 
trar, to sell it; to turn him and his 
family into th* streets in six weeks ! 
It is emphatically, my Lords, a, bill 
to oppress the poor. It is a bill to 
satisfy the creditor, by compelling 
the poor debtor to render him more 
speedy payment than could be ob- 
tained from the wealthy debtor — it 
is a bill to give the wealthy every 
possible facility of oppressing: the 
man in the J humble walks of life- 
The operation of the bill will be this 
—tradesmen, shopkeepers and others, 
wffl allow the poor mm to run into debt 
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to the extent of his property , and if lie 
fails to make instant payment, they 
will destroy him without mercy. Let 
me refer your Lordships to the evi- 
dence of Sir John Cross, who was 
examined by the Commissioners, He 
was asked—* Have you found any 
inconvenience from the facility with 
which small debts are recovered in 
the Court you have mentioned ? lie 
answered—* I had frequent occasion 
to observe that the facilitating the 
recovery of small debts tended much to 
facilitate the contracting of (hem by 
the poor and improvident, and to 
the consequent increase of litigation 
and poverty. It is a frequent prac- 
tice for publicans to allow drink to 
their customers upon credit to an 
extent which I think they would not 
have done, if there had not been a 
court in which they could recover 
the amount so contracted ; and I ob- 
served, in a great many instances, 
that small shopkeepers who dealt 
in provisions, dealt largely in credit 
to the poor. The wives, and even 
the children of workmen, who were 
from homo engaged iu their occupa- 
tions, could go to one of those shops 
and obtain what they wanted, which 
was charged as a debt to the absent, 
master of the family ; and the account 
would run on in this way, as long as 
the shopkeeper thought it safe to 
risk his property upon such credit. 
He would go on with a great many cus- 
tomers of that description at the same 
time, and at a convenient season he 
would sue out in one day summon- 
ses against twenty or thirty such 
customers, and carry his accounts 
into the Court of Requests against 
them all.* — That is the testimony of a 
gentleman who had presided for se- 
veral years over one of these small 
tribunals, in the town of Manches- 
ter, which is one of the best ad* 
ministered small-debt courts in the 
kingdom. On his judgment im- 
plicit reliance may be placed ; and 
after hearing that, it may be asked, 
whether tius is to be considered 
— the Poor Man’s Bill l 1 wish 
to direct your Lordships* atten- 
tion to the nature of the evidence on 
which this bill has been founded. 
It is called the Poor Man’s Bill, Were 
the pooTy then, the witnesses who 
hare been examined ? No ; the wit- 


nesses were— wholesale tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and sometimes bank- 
ers I Well— and what do they say ? 
One, that there is nothing so abomi- 
nable as the law p of debtor and cre- 
ditor in this country; that there 
ought to be a power for the creditor 
to imprison the debtor, and compel 
him to work till he had discharged 
the debt, or a percentage upon it. 
Another says that there is no such 
abomiuable system in the world, as 
that of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court 
Another, that these courts should be 
without attorneys, and without pro- 
fessional men altogether; and, in 
short, if your Lordships will read 
the evidence, you will find that tin 
chief ohjet t of fho>t trho a t y. ennui- 
nfdyScnns to have Inca to procore a 

law which would cngjdv the auditor to 
opju v.v, to at ind t to destroy, with the 
utmost faeddyy h?< poo) debtor . Let 

not then this bill, my Lords, bo called 
the Poor Mau’s Bill; For, of* all other 
acts, it is the most oppressive to- 
wards the poor man, * * * Tluu 

it is haul, the defendant may remove 
the case to the superior court — but 
on what terms ? Why, that he shall 
giec *,(_* m tty for the damages and 
tests which may be awarded in the 
action. The imdthy man will be 
able to do so. The bill in this, ns in 
other respects, is in favour of the 
rich man — but the poo? man can get 
no such security. What, them, is his 
bituation 't Why, that if the circum- 
stances attending the trial are such 
as to preclude the hope of its impar- 
tiality in the Local Courts, he must 
buffer all the inconveniences of such 
a result. And are your Lordships 
considered so destitute of all under- 
standing, as to l>e told, after this, 
that the provisions of this bill arc in 
favour of the poor r * * Through- 

out this bill, the poor man is bound 
and fettered— be must take such law 
as they please to give him ; but the 
rich man can evade the law with 
case. * * There is no pro* boon in 

this * Poor Man's Bill * in his favour 
against a partial judge ; and suffering, 
as he is now said to suffer, under 
the scourge of dear and uncertain 
law, this bill will only add to his 
misfortunes, by making bis oppres- 
sion — CERTAIN'.” * 

So much for the dear masculine 
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ease of Lord Lyndhurst Now 
hear the declamation of the Poor 
Man’s Friend in reply. “ My learn- 
ed friend has been jocose [where /] 
in reference to bestowing on the 
present measure the title of * The 
Poor Man’s Bill.' I adopt the name 
—it is an honourable one — the Bill 
is the Poor Man’s Bill ! 1 call that a 
Poor Man’s Bill which removes 
those obstructions which at present 
lie in the way of cheap and speedy 
justice, which enables the poor suit- 
or, ho tfjui than (hr ? ich $ to obtain a 
ready redress of bis wrongs. I call 
that a Poor Man’s Bill, which en- 
ables the poor suitor to obtain .re- 
dress for his wrongs, or the payment 
of a debt, in the very next street to 
the cottage where he lives, without 
any of the expense and delay, and 
vexation, and uncertainty, of coming 
some hundred miles to London to 
look Jhr cost fy justice, I call that a 
Poor Man’s Bill which, without taking 
avvjiy the poor suitor from his daily 
avocations, from his family, or from 
the employment by which he earned 
subsistence, enables him to go at 
once into court, and, face to face to 
his ad\ ersary, obtain cheap audrtady 
jrtshrt. My learned friend has im- 
pugned the title, on the ground that 
it is absurd to call a bill friendly to 
the poor suitor which affords speedy 
execution against him; hut it must 
he recollected, that if the bill in view 
can provide speedy execution against 
the poor defendant, it, on the other 
hand, ensures him speedy execution 
against the ilch defendant, whkn (!) 
the poai iiian plaintiff, lie will 
therefore have no right to complain, 
particularly as, in the Majority of in- 
stances, he v ill h plaintiff (!) It has 

been said, that as the poor man will 
not be able to affoi a security of 
costs, so as to enable him to remove 
the trial, in case of a wrong decision, 
the Bill cannot be considered as fa- 
vourable to his interests, Now, this 
clause, for the removal of a trial, by 
cert heart, was introduced at the in- 
stance of a learned Lord, and very 
contrary to my own feelings on the 
subject. I yielded, however, to the 
eense of the House, and guarded 
against the abuse of the privilege by 
the rich man, by compelling him, in 
these instances, to give security, not 


only for tbs taxed costs, but for the 
full costs of the action; so that the 
poor man will, in point of fact, re- 
ceive just as cheap, though not so 
speedy justice. Such is the Bill I 
would call upon your Lordships to 
sanction.”* 

Positively, dear reader, we have 
given you the whole of the Reply of 
the Poor Man’s Friend, and that ver- 
batim et literatim ! 

Well, then, People of England — 
Lawyers and Laymen! Come ye 
hither ! “ Look on this picture— and 
on that look steadily, judge fair- 
ly : and if you have an ace of under- 
standing— if you see but an inch 
through the blinding mists of de- 
lusive prejudice and bigotry — lay 
your hands upon your heartB, and 
say which of these two is " The Poor 
Man's Friend ” — which of them has 
t dnhfishrd his claim to that proud 
distinction ! If any of you hesitate, 
let us analyze the arguments of each. 

This is not the Poor Man's, but 
the Rich Man's Bill, says Lord Lynd- 
liurst, because — 

Uth, The rapid proceeding to exe- 
cution.induces creditors to trust to 
the value of their debtor’s property; 
and, therefore, the facility of re- 
covering the debt, tends to increase 
the facility of contracting it. 

'Idly, This Bill avowedly gives 
such rapidity of remedy as will in a 
trice strip the debtor (generally the 
poor man) of his all, and turn his 
family out of doors — beggars. 

Sftfy, The contradictory opinions 
of the great body of creditors, exa- 
mined with reference to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, raises the fair in- 
ference that their real object is to 
oppress the poorer classes, when- 
ever they get them into their debt. 

4 thb/. The security for costs and 
contingent damages, being easily ob- 
tained by the rich man, but with 
great difficulty by the poor man, 
inevitably tends to confine the right 
of appeal to the rich man : Ergo— 
it is the Rich Man’s Bill. 

Now — blowing away the froth 
and smoke — let us look closely into 
the Answer of the Poor Man's 
Friend. 

This u the Poor Man's Bill, quoth 
he, because— 

UtJy, It enables him to get « Jus* 
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tiae” cheaply — quickly — and with- 
out losing time in running after It. 

2dtg, Any speedy execution of 
Judgment for him, is in his favour; 
and if he gets it instmiter , he cannot 
complain if hie creditor gets the 
same against him. 

8 dip, If the rich man wishes for an 
appeal, he can obtain it oniy by risk- 

1 OKl> LVNDUURST, EX-C. j 

The rich man is generally the ere- j 
ditor ; facility of recovering begets ! 
facility of contracting debts ; this j 
bill avowedly increases the facility 
of recovering them ; and it is proved 
that creditors are really anxious on- j 
ly to oppress their debtors ; the poor j 
man cannot, the rich man can, obtain | 
security for an appeal. This is the j 
rich man's bill. i 

[Aliter.] ; 

This bill puts the poor more than j 
ever into the power of the rich : ergo, ! 
it is the rich man's — j 


Is it not a sight «* gude for sair 
eon,’’ to behold the long powerful 
pincers with which Lord 'Lyadhurst 
hrmly takes up this Poor Man's 
Friend, holds him at arm's length, all 
the while squeezing closer and closer 
the writhing, struggling insect (no- 
bler in name than a bug, a wasp, or 
a dirtrflv), and then lays him down 

in the dirt, when, after the manner 
of a half-crushed wasp, a pointless 
sting is thrust forth with incessant 
but unavailing fury Y 
Hip — hip — hip — hurra for the 
Poor Mau's Friend ! Hurra for the 
Poor Man's Bill ! Here you see the 
Lord Chancellor fairly gravelled. 
Mr Attorney-General, come forward, 
playing Sancho to Quixote, and ex- 
tricate your master from the mire ! 
Here is work for you, — that is, if you 
can creep into Parliament again ! 
Who does not see that Lord 
Brougham's answer to Lord Lynd- 
hurat is really none at all — mere 
stupid iteration of clap trap, clap- 
trap? u Cheap justice! Got in the 
next street ! Got al once ! Face to 
&ce,’* &c.! If there i<* a grain of 
argument in it, it surely belongs to 
Uta scale of Lord Lyadhurst! As 
for assertion, there is a notable one ; 
—that the ** Poor roan is generally 


ing all the costs I Now, we will ask, 
not which is the poor man’s true 
friend, and which the poor man’s 
false f riend, but merely which is the 
oor man's discreet friend, and which 
is foolish friend ? Line upon line 
— we will distil off the essence of 
these two u high arguments" — thus : 


LOUD BROUGHAM AKD VAfX, C. 
Admitting that the poor man is 
generally the debtor [for there is 
nothing but an assertion against it], 
and that facility of recovering begets 
facility of contracting debts, the poor 
man must not complain, if, obtaining 
justice quickly, he so suffers it, at the 
hands of the rich man, Who will not 
appeal in the former case, because 
(with the poor man) he risks costs. 
This is the poor man's bill. 

[Aliter.] 

This bill puts the poor more than 
ever into the power of the rich : ergo, 
it is the poor man's bill ! 

the creator * " Pray, my Lord, which 
of the two is often CBt the other’s 
landlord* What is a more fertile 
source of oppression than rent in 
arrear V Who is it that sells, and who 
is it that must buy, at sudden exigen- 
cies, the necessaries of life, relatively 
speaking, the richer or the poorer 
man Y * Who is it that sells, and who 
that purchases, the commonest ma- 
terials of trade ? Who is it that is 
apt, at al! hazards, to come short of 
paying his debts — the poor or the 
rich debtor V And yet, in all these 
cases,— oh folly, cruelty, or stupi- 
dity prodigious l — you quicken and 
sharpen the remedies of the rich 
man in an Act of Parliament you 
nevertheless cali ** the Pom* Man's 
Bill !"— Ob, my Lord, your plumes 
may be gaudy— your note attractive 
— but you are a very mocking-bird ! 

We caw scarcely treat such follies 
gravely : but as it is the Lord Chan- 
cellor who propounds them, we will 
try to meet tbern respectfully. We 
will preach from these words, to be 
found in the speech of Mr Henry 
Brougham, on the Administration of 
the Law, in February, 1826: 

° Cheap justice, sir, is a very good 
thing— but costly justice is better 
than cheap injustice.”* 


Speech, page 40* 
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Now, what sort of “justice” is 
likely to be obtained by u the Poor 
Man’s Bill?” — Let us see, first of 
all, what sort of character the dis- 
penser of these " heating streams”*— 
the Local Judge— Is likely to prore. 
Weigh well the following valuable 
evidence of a very competent wit- 
ness : 

“ A st rand and greater objection is, 
that the [Local] Judges nercr change 
their circuits . One of them, for in- 
stance, goes the Carmarthen circuit ; 
another, the Brecon circuit ; and a 
third, the Chester circuit — hut always 
the same circuit. And what is the 
inevitable consequence ? Why, they 
become acquainted with the gentry, 
the magistrates, almost with flu 
tradesmen of each district — the very 
witnesses who conic before them— and 
intimately, with the practitioners, 
whether counsel or attorneys. The 
names — the faces — the characters — 
the histories of all these persons, 
are familiar to them. And out of 
this too great knawhdge grow likings 
and j)r/ju dices, which wtrr can, hg 
any possibility, cast a shadow arras'* 
the op* it, brand , and pure paths of the 
Judges of Westminster Hall ' Then, 
again, ting have no retiring pensions ; 
and the consequence is, they retain 
their salaries long after they have 
ceased to discharge properly the 
functions for which they receive 
them.” 

Now, does not the truth and force 
of this reasoning "come home to 
the business and bosom” of the Poor 
Man ? Verily it ought— for *tis the 
language of His Friend— of Lord 
Brougham !* Witness his speech, 
in the character of Mr Brougham — 
hi* matured sentiment*, uttered 
when his head was clearer than at 
present, — when Ida feelings were not 
warped either by the vagaries of 
ambition, or the aesire of revenge ! 
— So much, then, for Mr Brougham 
in 18*28. Now listen to Lord Lynd- 
burst in 1 833 - 

” Nothing can be more pernicious 
than this — the establishment of Local 
Judges. They must necessarily be 
confined within a very narrow dis- 
trict, become familiar with every li- 
tigant, with every witness ; and must 


likewise have their enmities and their 
affections, and be liable to be con- 
stantly influenced by such feelings. 
They will, in fact, be always liable 
to the suspicion of acting with parti- 
ality. Lord Hale gives a description 
of the local courts which formerly 
existed in this country, as being al- 
ways liable to the charge of partiali- 
ty ; and states, that it was in conse- 
quence of this, that it was found ne- 
cessary to establish the present sys- 
tem in its room : and tor roy own 
art, 1 hannothelp thinking it would 
e great folly to revert to the system 
which our ancestors found it neces- 
sary to abandon. So strong was the 
prejudice on this subject, that acts 
of Parliament were passed to prohi- 
bit judges from administering justice 
in the places in which they were 
horn, or in which they had for any 
length of time resided. * * * 
The judges under this Bill will be 
removed from all collision with the 
courts at Westminster Uall ; and 
being without any excitement, and 
without the stimulus of competition, 
they will soon become utterly in- 
competent for the exercise of their 
duties.” [Debates, July Oth.j 

Then to Lord Brougham in the 
same year, answering ho* ft hhn^lf in 
18*28, and Lord Lynd hurst in 1833. 

44 He was aware that some eng $pe- 
cions (!) objections might bo urged 
against the measure; and he did not 
underrate that which rested on tin 
local pr* indices of tJa judges™ [ 4t Pas- 
sing swiftly”] over the intervening 
paragraph, we find this model of 
consistency declaring , 4i that he look- 
ed on all fears arising from the local 
prejudices of the judges, as utterly 
vain and chimerical /” This may 
well warrant us in passing over the 
remainder of this section of his 
speech, as unworthy of considera- 
tion or quotation. The sum of it, 
however, is this: That his '* local 
judges” should be created, because 
we have already Justices of the Peace 
who well discharge similar capaci- 
ties; that we have sufficient guaran- 
tee for their good behaviour in their 
character, and the surveillance of 
the press, f 

So, when desperately driven. 


• Speech on the Administration of the Law, pp. SI, 

*t The mention of this word gave the Chanoellor an opportunity for doing Me dirty 
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when made to gulp his own words, a high and unimpeachable charac- 
this poor man's friend, this great ter; who have no trying ternpta- 
ovsr-praisbd finds it necessary to tions to diverge from the paths of 
resort to the great unpaid, as exam- uprightness* Besides, two at least 
pies of immaculate local distributors must sit together to hear and deter- 
of justice ! The*/— it is all of a sud- mine cases, f mutually guiding and 
den discovered— are such models of checking one another ; they are lia- 
judo-es I Hear Lord Brougham’s ble to summary dismissal in case of 
former opinion of this abused order, misconduct; and there Is a speedy 
and say whether it is worth having appeal to the Sessions, f 
on either side. But consider a barrister — and such 

« There is the over-activity of the barristers as will be got to fill these 
magistrate in an excessive degree, situations— located in a county— as- 
Over-activity is, usually, * very sociating, either with the great men, 
high magisterial crime; yet almost and so liable to taint from syco- 
all the magistrates distinguished for phancy, or with the lower classes, 
over-activity, are clergymen, joined encouraging, perhaps, litigation — 
to the local hating* and likings” &c., fomenting bad feeling between them 
&c. 41 This letter, which l entirely and the higher orders: possibly— 
and implicitly believe, further de- fierce political partisans, to boot' 
dares, that many magistrates are He cannot, besides, be removed, but 
actually in the commission only to by address to the two Houses of 
support particular jobs; that they are Parliament; nor can even his m/A- 
kuoYvn by the nicknames of ‘brewers’ trar ! — who is thus secured in his 
hacks, justices of the pewter ! * ] privileges to an extent that poor 

knew” an instance where a license Baron ^mith of Ireland lately knew 
was taken away from a house, be- the want of 1 This, however, will 
cause a magistrate, travelling in a be a d> inter n*»tt — a process that 
cold night, was kept waiting for none would venture to resort to, 
some time at the door of k! The but in cases o! the grossest miscon- 
impaniality of these local magis- duct. After all, however, the iusti- 
trates has never been impeached ! tntion of Justices of the Peace, is 
What man in either House Of Par- liable — as none knows better than 
liament, would dream of throwing Lord Brougham and his friends — to 
out even a suspicion, that the rnagis- divers inconveniences. But, surely 
trates of England were not competent the very fact of their existence — es- 
and disinterested, but the most com- pecially with such a character as he 
petent, and the most disinterested has last thought fit to give them— is 
that could be appointed !” Lord of itself an answer to the alleged ne- 
lirongham, Juty Wh t 1835.} “ The cessity of introducing Local Courts, 

same fault, aud the same spirit, run Then the surveillance — the control 
pretty nearly through all the buei- of newspapers. Aud will they at- 
ness that country magistrates do ” III tend to all these courts ? and if they 
{Mr Brougham, February 1th , 1828. J do, how easy will it be for a Judge 
We subscribe not to Lord Brough- so minded, to commit gross injus- 
am’s abuse of the justices, but his tice in such a manner as to elude 
laudation, disinterested aud consist- their detection ! All the Argus-eyed 
ent as it is. But who are these jus- inquisition of the poor man's press 
tices ? Men generally above all might fail to observe the dexterous 
suspicion of improper motives; inclination of the scales of justice 
great noblemen, clergymen, scholars, but a hair the wrong way; and yet 
men of a certain ascertained amount that hair's inclination shall have the 
of landed property in the country;* effect of grievously — irretrievably 
men to whom it is essential to retain oppressing the poor suitor— who is 


work again — “ However their Lordships might sneer at the mention of a newspa- 
per, as they always did,'* ike., Ac. ! ! ! — Ecce iterum Crispins ! 

• Because men of small substance had crept into tbe Commission, whose po- 
verty made them both covetous and contemptible, Blackstone’s Commentaries, 355. 
f Stat. 3 Geo. IV. c. 23, § 2. 

| Bum’s Justice, “Appeal.” 
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thus, in all his small matters — small 
possibly in the estimation of the 
public, but serious to himself— en- 
tirely at the mercy of an incompe- 
tent or corrupt local Judge. It may 
suit Lord Brougham to exhibit 
flourishing pictures of the possible 
excellences of Justices of the Peace 
—to pass over all the minor disturb- 
ing forces. Will every local Judge 
be a Lord Wharncliffe, in known 
responsibility, talent, and learning t 
As for the legal fitness of the local 
Judge — Lord Lyndliurst triumph- 
antly established, both by argument 
and authorities, the inevitable ten- 
deucy of a local Judge to become 
indolent, and consequently ignorant 
of the principles of law. So much, 
then, for the Judy*\ Then for — 
“ cheap justice/* These too are 
Lord Brougham’s magic words. 
They are eternally on his lips — his 
crack slang — they are ever floating 
about his brain — but we do not think 
he has any definite meaning attached 
to thorn. Let him therefore learn a 
lesson on this subject from the wise 
and amiable Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas — a Judge “ripe with 
the fairest uses of experience/* 

“ Indeed, law may be had too 
cheap,” says Sir Nicholas, “ and then 
it becomes an unmitigated evil” 
[He then supposes the revenue to 
become capable of affording justice 
*i)ahntiniKhti] “Then every man’s 
hand would be raised against his 
neighbour; no fancied grievance 
would be allowed to sink into obli- 
vion; no paltry assault, no petty 
trespass would be either forgiven 
or forgotten, and the courts would 
be occupied with the endless quar- 
rels of the peev ish aud the discon- 
tented. It therefore operates as a 
wholesome check on the spirit of li- 
tigation, that there should be in law 
a* dearness commensurate with the 
exigency which requires an appeal 
to it— ft dearness which, while it 
does not check individuals in the 
pursuit of a real right, or impede 
them in gaining satisfaction for an 
injury indicted, is much more bene- 
ficial to society, than a cheapness 
which places it within the reach of 


every vindictive and malicious spi- 
rit!”* 

But Lord Brougham will perchance 
say, that this is mere twaddle — theory 
— &c. Well — let us see whether 
there is any appeal to facts in sup- 
port of it. Perhaps it will be found 
that they manage this “ cheap law” 
better abroad ! Hear, then, what our 
American friends have made of it ! 

4f The principle of bringing jus- 
tice home to every man’s door, and 
of making the administration of it 
cheap, have had a full experience in 
America; and (jren ter -practical curses , 
1 will venture to say, were never in- 
flicted on any country ! * * * The 
Pennsylvanians have done away with 
nearly all the technicalities of the 
law ; there are no stamps, no special 
pleadings, and scarcely any one is 
so poor that he cannot go to law. 
The consequence is— a scene of liti- 
gation from morning to night. Law- 
yers of course abound everywhere, 
as no village containing about 200 or 
300 inhabitants is without one or 
more of them. No person, be his 
situation or conduct in life what it 
may, i^(i*e from the never-ending 
pest of lawsuitB. Servants, labour- 
ers, every one, in short, flies off on 
the first occasion to the neighbouring 
lawyer to commence an action. No 
compromise or accommodation is 
ever dreamt of ; the law must decide 
every thing. The lawyer’s fees are 
fixed at a low rate ; but the passion 
for litigating a point increases with 
indulgence to such a degree, that 
these victims of cheap justice, or 
cheap law, seldom stop while they 
have a dollar left/'t 

Hear another witness to the same 
point : — 

“ Litigation frequently arises here 
from the imaginary independence 
which each man has over others; 
to shew which, on the least slip, a 
suit is the certain result. It is bad 
for the people that law ts cheap , as 
it keeps them constantly in strife with 
their neighbour », and annihilates that 
sociality of feeling which so strongly 
characterises the English 

Yet, with all these facts and argu- 
ments, these “ wise saws and modern 


* Hand. Bari* Deb. N. S. 18th vel. 851 ; and Mirror of Parliament, vol, L, 436. 
f Captain Basil HaJi. 

\ Faux’s Memorable Pay* in America, 
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instances” heaped up before him—* 
for his attention was specially called 
to them by Lord Lyndhurst, in a 
most forcible strain of eloquence— 
this Poor Man’s Friend [“ the Lord 
defend me from myjrir/u/s I ”1 per- 
sists in hi* preposterous plan. He 
avoids the rock of reasoning -~i or he 
leaves the strongest points in Lord 
Lynd hurst’s speech totally unan- 
swered— find 'gambols,” grampus- 
like, along a foaming sea of deciano&p 
tion, about “ cheap justice”— “ de- 
nial of it to the poor man ” — “ got in 
the next street ” — “ bringing it home 
to the poor man’s door”— aye, be- 
lieve ?/A,poor man, that it will “ stand 
a very devil at thy door,” who will 
not leave at thy bidding! Believe 
us, you ask for a fish, and your friend 
dings a scorpion among you — for a 
stinging scorpion ever was this 
“ cheap justice” found, and will be ! 
Think a little for yourselves, iu a 
matter that so momentously con- 
cerns you. Suppose a man is in a 
sudden tit of fury towards another, 
would you rejoice that there lay a 
sharp knife within his reach *r Now 
this sharp knife is the law” — 

which your kind Mend is cruelly 
sharpening against such time atsyour 
passions may be up to do desperate 
things ! Or call this cheap law a fire- 
brand, with which a great moral in- 
cendiary is lurking about your quiet 
homes, to consume your domestic 
peace ! To set fire to all the bad spirit 
that may be among you ! Yes — trans- 
late all the pompous designing fal- 
lacies of your “ friend”— thus:— 

11 Poor people ! My sweet fr iends ! 

I am your sincere, your strong, your 
only true Friend, and therefore wish 
to give to all of you the ready means 
of la wing and being iawed ! If any 
poor brother of you is the other’s 
debtor, don’t pause to reflect, but 
hurry into the next street after your 
rights ! Cast him instantly into pri- 
son, till he has paid you the utter- 
most farthing I Do not let your firm- 
ness he shaken by the shocking spec- 
tacle of his ruined or houseless wife 
and children? Have your rights, 
though your brother perish; and 
what does it matter, though you 
must be prepared, if even you should 
happen to become a debtor, to give 


in like manner his rights to your 
rich creditor ? For you must remem- 
ber, dear friends, that the law, which 
is sharp, is sharp as a two-edged 
sword — sharp for you, and sharp for 
Him ! If you can by any means tease, 
harass, and affront this your richer 
neighbour, by ( having the law of 
him/ do so, do so 1 Holy upon it, he 
will like your spirit 1 He will give 
you time to pay your rent ! You will 
never bear of a distress-warrant/ He 
will supply you with goods on longer 
credit ! If trouble comes upon you, 
sickness or want, see if he do not 
fly to your assistance! Therefore, 
help me to get this cheap law for 
you, by sending petitions on peti- 
tions into Parliament, or 1 can never 
succeed, for your Enemies are 
strong 1 ” 

Ah, you False Friend ! Verily, 
<( you arc guilty concerning this your 
poor brother!” You are selling him 
bound baud and foot to the Egyp- 
tians ! Nav, you are betraying both 
your rich and poor brothers : You 
are deceiving each about the other, 
aud making them hate one another; 
you set the rich against the poor, 
and then leave the poor totally at 
their mercy; hoping, perhaps, that 
out of all this family hubbub and 
dissension, you may run off with the 
mess of pottage ! 

This is no declamation or misre- 
presentation. We have one fact, 
pregnant with sad significance, yet 
to mention which clenches all we 
have been charging, of motive and 
design, upon our ** Poor Man’s 
Friend.” As soon as he was defeat- 
ed last session in the House of Lord*,* 
a member of the House of Commons 
rose in his place the very same even- 
ing, to give notice of his intention to 
introduce there the Poor Man’s Bill ! 
Now*, who was this member Y — IM- 
niel O’ C,ormdl—~\ the Irish Poor Man’s 
Friend ’ coming to the assistance of 
the English Poor Man’s Friend! 
He who has done so much for u the 
finest peasantry under the sun/’ or 
rather made them do so much for 
him } he who is so apt a scholar at 
devising means for beggaring and 
demoralizing his own countrymen, 
sees instinctively in an instant the 
scope of the Local Courts Bill, as 


He*pite the de&piwble t»Hk about the JDiviwon. 
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perfectly capable of produciug fchoae 
disastrous effects on the peasantry 
of this country I Of all members of 
the House of Commons, the Big Reg- 
garm&u of Ireland shouts his acqui- 
escence and support into the delighted 
ear of the English Poor Man's Friend 1 
Sir Robert Ihglis, we recollect, once 
said, that the mere fact of O’ Con- 
nell’s supporting any measure, was 
a reason for Am opposing it ! Does 
not the fact of thi** man’s advocacy 
of the Local Courts Bill startle you ! 
Can you believe that there is a good 
wish in his heart — if heart he has — 
towards you /" Here are two dis- 
astrous stars in conjunction ! Mr 
O’Connell and Lord Brougham are 
at issue about every thing except 
this one question — this giving to you 
'* cheap justice ! ,J Jit re they run in 
a leash together ! 

“ Sun* - r n r h a pair were lifter \pi»n — 

So justly t aimM t«* im*rt by nature M 

So much for the false pretensions 
of this bill, as being one for benefit- 
ing the Poor Man;" a title which we 
are ready in charity to believe that 
Lord Brougham will not any longer 
contend for in the House of Lords, 
or attempt to find any one audacious 
and silly enough to introduce into 
the House of Commons, if this hit- 
ter should come to pass, it will be 
met with a unuersal shout of laugh- 
ter ! We shall wait and sec* who 
steps forward to claim flnn, in ad- 
vocacy of this bill, the title of the 

Poor Mau’s Friend ; ” and let him 
not think we shall forget him ! 

We deeply regret being unable to 
follow this bill—- this quintessence of 
quackery — into all its miserable de- 
tails, and expose their grossness be- 
fore an intelligent public, but our 
allotted space is already exceeded. 
Its other main object is palpably to 
destroy the certainty of the law, and 
the very existence of its professors. 


He U blind and besotted Indeed who 
cannot see the inestimable blessings 
of settled certainty in the law. Let 
him read the beautiful and convin- 
cing observations of Lord Lynd- 
hurst on this point, in each of the 
two last debates on this question, 
and his obstinacy must yield to the 
force of demonstration, that this bill, 
if carried, instantly destroys it. Only 
imagine the effects of some sixty in- 
dependent judges laying down their 
own notions of law ! Are there to 
be reports of all their decisions ? If 
so, “ the world will not be able to 
contain them — no private purse can 
purchase them ” — no head, however 
clear and experienced, be able to 
reconcile their conflicting contents ; 
and if bad local law is to be correct- 
ed in every iihstauee by the courts 
above — and if it is not, the conse 
quences will be fearful — then all the 
new and costly machinery will have 
little other effect than to aggravate 
a thousandfold ail the evil? it prt- 
Untls to remedy — to fling us back 
into the former state so well descri- 
bed by Sir Matthew Hale. 

“ [County Courts, &c.], 

“ doubtless, bred great incon\ enien- 
ces ; uncertainty, and variety in the 
law; first, by the ignorance of the 
judges, who, in process of time, ne- 
glected the study of the English law. 
Another was — that it also bred great 
variety of laws, especially in the 
several counties. For the decisions 
beinir made by divers Courts, and 
several independent judges and ju- 
dicatories, who had no common in- 
terest among them in their several 
judicatories, thereby, in process of 
time, e\ery several county would 
have several laws, customs, rules, 
and forms of proceedings — •tinvh ts 
idivoys Ihti tjiirf of several inde- 
pendent judicatories, administered 
by several judges/’f 

And into the modern state of con- 


* If it be jMm'ihlt* to attach a grain of importance to any thing said hv this person, 
only look at his evidence on the subject before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons . *• My own abstract opinion is, that the evil of serving process for the reco- 
very of small debts, and the necessary increase of oaths, is much greater than any 
that would occur, if they were irrecoverable. 1 believe few small debts would be 
unpaid, if there were no legal process; for no one would get credit but the man rfho 
had a character for punctuality. The practice of the Civil Bill Court has introduced 
a most frightful extent of perjury, and tends extremely to demoralise the Irish 
people” M ! 

f And nee Sullivan 1 * Lectures on the Laws of England, pp, 2SK1-8; Reeves's 
History of the English Law, vol, i. pp, 52, 53; 3 BhwksU Com* 350. 
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fusion bo sadly depicted by M . Roger 
Gollard as existing in France — 

Such is the deplorable system 
the Empire has bequeathed to the 
Restoration. The necessarily result- 
ing evils have developed themselves 
—and never, perhaps, has France 
possessed a more inefficient and less 
respected magistracy. It is now* 
easy to understand the weakness of 
the Bar. The Courts have little taste 
for questions of law ; their whole art 
consists in avoiding cassation. The 
consequence is, that the advocate 
studies only to present his case in 
such a maimer as to conciliate the 
judges, and despises a science which 
would be rather prejudicial than 
useful to him. 1 repeat, learning is 
almost as rare at the Bar, as onthe 
Bench.” 

Alas! are all the arguments of great 
and learned men— are all the fruits 
of experience, in ancient and in mo- 
dern times, both at home and abroad 
— to be utterly disregarded, at the 
bidding of so rash and headstrong an 
innovator as Lord Brougham and 
Vaux ? Is the science of the law to 
melt away before fas glance . Is the 
Bar to be broken up into fragments. 


and its members flung at random 
over the country at h is bidding ? Is th e 
country to be deprived of its grand 
security in these its natural bulwark®, 
because Lord Brougham hates them ? 
Where, hereafter, — if this bill he car- 
ried— will the young lawyer be train- 
ed, in the school of independence 
and learning, to fight the battles of 
the poor and oppressed, nobly daring 
all the frowns and menaces of un- 
constitutional powers ? What coun- 
tervailing advantage is to supply the 
place of the present extensive body 
of eminent, experienced, and honour- 
able solicitors— men above ail taint 
or suspicion — the secret, incorrupti- 
ble, aud almost universal deposita- 
ries of confidence and property be- 
tween man and mao? Is a worse 
than the plague of lice to be brought 
upon us at the breathing of Lord 
Brougham in the shape of the scoun- 
drel pettifogger— a reptile that now 
dare hardly creep into the light of 
day, but thm would overrun the 
whole country in noisome and pesti- 
lential swarms ? All these are to the 
country matters of grave importance ; 
to Lord Brougham, possibly— of con- 
tempt and derision! 


TtMCLfc, Loudon, 1 1 th Mart/t, IBiM. 
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the <;ru ist. of the mtoge. 
< 'it A l’. HI. 

'• V\ hat KjuvI of £Oil art thou 
ill' 


1 n\r> pcarcely, to my conception, 
been at>!eep at all, wheu I was called 
again. It might Lave been about 
eleven at night when I got on deck. 
There wan a heavy ground - swell 

tumbling in upon us over the bar, 
which made the little vessel pitch 
viuleuiiy. 

** See all clear to cut away the 
kedge,” said l. 

But there was no need; for the 
swell that rolled in was as yet deep, 
dink, and unbroken. 1 looked forth 
into the night, endeavouring by the 
starlight, for the moon was obscured 
by a thick bank of clouds in the east- 
ern horizon, to distinguish the where- 
abouts of the bar at the ri\ er’s mouth, 
but all was black flowing water, and 
there was no sound of breakers ; so 
I again went below, and in a minute 
slept as souud as before. 

I canuot precisely say how long I 
had been iuthe land of dreams, when 
I was again roused abruptly by my 
steward. 

41 Mr Wadding” — this was the 
gunner of the little vessel — M does 
not like the look of the weather, sir ; 
it has become somewhat threatening, 
and the felucca is riding very uneasy 
since the tide has turned, sir.” 

The sharp jerking motion of the 
small craft corroborated the man's 

VOL. XXXV. NO. CCXXi* 


account but too forcibly ; and, once 
more, T - v «nt on deck, where I was 
a good deal startled by the scene 
before me. The ebb-tide was now 
running down the river, and past 
us like a mill-stream; and the bar, 
which a couple of hours before was 
all black and uudistiuguiahable, be- 
gan now to be conspicuous, from a 
crescent of white waves which shone 
ev eu through the darkness, while a 
deep and increasing hoarse murmur, 
l( like thunder heard remote,” was 
borne up the river towards us on the 
night wind. The foaming breakers 
oii tHe bar, as the tide continued to 
fall, spread out; and, in an hour, the 
rush of the tide downwards, and the 
tumble of the sea inwards, placed 
u«, even at the distance of our an- 
chorage, in a regular cauldron of 
broken water, where the little craft 
was tumbled about as if she belong- 
ed to nobody, while every moment I 
expected the cable to part. 

It w&b a regular snow-storm ; the 
swell, broken on the bar, roared into 
the river in detached splashing waves, 
which, when the downward current 
dashed against them, flew up in 
detached flashing spouts, covering 
every thing with spray, which again 
was puffed away seaward like smoke 
by the sharp land-breeze (that had 
2 a 
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now suddenly set down, counter- 
checking in a moment the regular 
easterly trade-wind) as fast as it 
rose, while the craft was kicked here 
and yerked there, as if it had been a 
cork in the midst of the bubbling of 
a boiling pot. Oh ! how 1 longed for 
daylight! And at length daylight 
came, and the sun began to exhale 
the dank pestiferous vapours that 
towards grey dawn had once more 
mantled over the face of the mighty 
stream. 

For an hour it was so thick that 
we could see nothing of the bar, but 
the noise of the breakers continued 
to increase ; and as the boats along- 
side were by this time, notwithstand- 
ing all our endeavours, half full of 
water, I feared, that even when the 
tide began to answer again, 1 should 
be unable to send one of them down 
to sound ; so 1 lay in the miserable 
consciousness of having been foiled 
in our object on the one hand, and 
with small prospect of being able to 
get out to rejoin the frigate on the 
other. At length, towards seven 
o'clock, the mist rose; the unwhole- 
some smell of mud, and^liroe, and 
putrifyiug vegetables, was no longer 
perceptible, and tie glorious sun 
once more shone on the broad ex- 
panse of rushing waters ; and the 
mangrove - covered banks became 
again distinctly visible and well- 
defined, and the horizon seaward to 
look blue, clear, aud cheery. But 
all this while the bar was one bow 
of roaring foarn, that increased as 
the sea-breeze freshened, and fairly 
Stifled the inral t until there was 
not one solitary narrow streak of 
blue water in the whole breadth uf 
the river’s mouth. 

I was pacing the deck in no small 
perplexity, debating in my own 
mind whether or not I should send 
below and rouse out Mr Sprawl, 
when the surgeon passed me. 

“ Good morning, doctor.*’ 

He returned the salute. 

“ How are all the wounded this 
morning ? ” 

“ All doing well, sir.” 
lt And Lennox, how is he ?” 

The doctor laughed, 

** Oh, all right with him now, sir; 
but the poor fellow is awfully asha- 
med at the exhibition his messmates 
have told him he made yesterday. 
He is much better; and 1 hope will 


be out of his hammock this forenoon, 
if the weather keeps fine.” 

I had a sort of anxiety to know 
from my own observation how the 
poor fellows were getting on ; so I 
followed our friend, and descended 
with him in his visit to the sick and 
hurt. 

Almost the first man ) spoke to 
was Lennox. 

“ Glad to find you so much better, 
my man; 1 hope you feel yourself 
stronger thiB morning 'r ” 

A faint blush spread over the poor 
fellow's thin wasted features, and ho 
hesitated in his answer. At length 
lie stammered out — 

M Thank you, sir; 3 am much 
better, sir.” 

“ \Vho is that blocking up the 
hatchway r ” said l, as some dark 
body nearly filled the entire apc*.r- 
ture. 

Presently the half-naked figure of 
Sergeant Quacco descended the lad- 
der. He paid no attention to me, or 
any body else ; but spoke to some 
one on deck in the Tboe tongue, and 
presently his wife appeared at the 
coamings of the hatchway, hugging 
and fondling the abominable little 
graven image as if it had been her 
child — her* own flesh and blood. 
She handed it down to this black 
sergeant, who placed it in a corner, 
nuzzling, and rubbing his nose all 
o\ cr it, ns if he had been propitiating 
the tiny Moloch by the abjectness 
of his abasement. 1 was curious to 
see how Lennox would take all this, 
but it produced no effect: he looked 
with a rjuizzical expression of coun- 
tenance at the figure for some time, 
and then lay bac k in his hammock, 
aud seemed to be composing himself 
to sleep. 1 went on deck, leaving the 
negro and his sable helpmate below 
amongst the inert, and was conver- 
sing with Mr Sprawl, who had by 
this time made ms appearance, when 
we were suddenly startled by a loud 
shriek from the negress, who shot up 
from below, plunged instantly over- 
board, and began to swim with great 
speed towards the shore. She was 
instantly followed by our friend the 
sergeant, who for a second or two 
looked forth after the sable naiad, 
in an attitude as if the very next 
moment he would have followed 
her. 1 hailed the dingy Venue — 
“ Come back, my dear—corae back ” 
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She turned round with a laughing 
countenance, but never for a mo- 
ment hesitated in her shoreward 
progress. 

“ What sail become of me!” 
screamed Sergeant Quacco. — “ Oh, 
Lord, I sail lose my vife — cost me 
feefty clallar — Lose my vife ! — dal 
de darn little Fetish say mosh be 
save. Oh, poor debil dat f is ! " — and 
here followed a long tirade in some 
African dialect, that was utterly un- 
intelligible to us. 

“ My good fellow, don’t make such 
an uproar, will ye V” said 1. “ Leave 
your wife to her fate : you cannot 
better yourself if you would die for 
it.” 

1 don’t know, massa; 1 don’t 
know. Him cost me feefty dallar. 
Beside, as massa must have seen, 
him beautiful — oh, wery beautiful ! — 
and what you link deni willain as ore 
will do to him Sr Ah, masba, you 
can’t tell what deni will do to him.” 

“ Why, my good man, what mi! 
they do r” 

“ Fat him, massa, may be; for dey 
look on him as one who now is ene- 
my — dat is, dey call me enemy, 
and dem know him is my vife — Oh, 
Lord — teefty duilav — all go, de day 
dem roast my vife.” 

I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing; hut on the instant the 
poor fellow ran up to the old 
quarter mauler, who was standing 
near the mast, admiring the construc- 
tion of the canoe, — as beautiful a 
skiff, by the way, as was ev er scooped 
out of tree. “ Help me, old man; 
help me to launch de canoe. I must 
go on sore— I must go on sore.’* 

The seaman looked at me— 1 nod- 
ded ; and, taking the hint, hi* instant- 
ly lent Black ie a hand. The canoe 
was launched overboard, and the 
next moment Sergeant Quacco was 
paddling after his adored, that had 
cost him fifty dollars, in double-quick 
time. 

He seemed, so far as we could 
judge, to be rapidly overtaking her, 
when the little promontory of the 
creek hid them from our view ; and 
under the impression that we had 
&een the last of him, 1 began to busy 
myself in the hope of getting over 
tlie bier that forenoon. An hour 
mi$ht have elapsed, and all remained 

2 met, except at the bar, where the 
Hinder and hissing of the breakers 


began to fail j and as the tide made, 

I began, ip concert with Mr Sprawl, 
to see all ready to go to sea ; but, I 
soon was persuaded, that, from the 
extreme heaviness of the. ground 
swell that rolled in, there was no 
chance of our extricating ourselves 
until the evening at the soonest, or 
it might be next" morning, when the 
young ebb would give us a lift; so 
we were walking up and down, to 
while away the time, when poor 
Lennox, who had by this time come 
on deck, said, on my addressing him, 
that he had seen small jets of white 
smoke spew up from* among the 
green mangroves now and then ; and 
although he had not heard any re- 
port, yet he was persuaded they in- 
dicated musket-shots. 

44 It may all be as you say, Lennox ; 
but 1 hope we shall soon he clear 
of this accursed liver, and then 
they may blaze away at each other 
as much as they please.” 

The words were scarcely out of 
my mouth, when vve not only saw 
the smoke, but heaid the rattle of 
musketry, and presently u small 
black speck shot rapidly beyond the 
hcadlaiul or cape, that shut in our 
view, ou the larboard side, up the 
river. 

Ou its nearer approach, vve soon 
perceived that it was oui fliend 
Quacco once more, in his small dory 
ol a canoe, with the little fetish god 
stuck over the how ; but there vvats 
no appearance of his wife. On his 
near approach to the vessel, the man 
appeared absolutely frantic. He 
worked and sculled away with his 
paddle as if he had been mad ; and 
when at last lie got on deck, ha- 
ving previously cast the little hoi ribln 
image up before him, lm began to 
curse aiul to swear, at one moment 
iu the Eboe tongue, nt another in 
bad Creole English, as if he had been 
possessed with a devil-— 

“ l fat* c/t ockaiOy thnrhaJO, <*>oo /hr— 
Oh, who could tink young woman 
could hab so mosh deceit! — Ah, 
Qutpharrr lot dc >ul zw tooth too — 
to leave me Quacco, and go join 
dem Eboe willain! ” Then, as it re- 
collecting himself — “But how i do 
know dat dem no frighten him for 
say so ? Ah, now I remember one 
ogly dag stand beside him hah long 
clear knife in him hand. Oh, Lord ! 
Tvohu, Tvoka-~ Cooktrg Pee Qwc— « 
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Ah, poor ting! dem hab decoy him 
—cheat him into dem power — and 
to-morrow morning sun will see 
dem cook him— ay) aud eat him. Oh 
dear, dem will eat my rife— oh, him 
cost me feefry da liar— eat my fieefty 
dollar — oh Kic}<cnboa—-Iiot<i n ' ” Aud 

straightway he cast himself on the 
deck, and began to yell and roll over 
and over, as if he had been in the 
greatest agony. Presently he jumped 

on his legs agaiu, and ran and laid 
hold of the linle graven image. He 
caught it up by the legs, anti smash- 
ed its head down on the hard deck. 
“ You dam Fetish— you false willain, 
dis what you give me for kill fowl, 
eh > and tro de blood in you face, 
eh 'i and stick fedder in you tail, eh V 
and put blanket over your shoulder 
when rain come, and night fog roll 
over we ami make you chilly ? What 
you give me for all dis ? You drive 
me go on board darn footy little 
Euglis crusier, and give my vife, cost 
me teefty dallar, to be roast and eat > 
Ob, Massa Carpenter, do lend me 
one hax;” aud seizing the tool that 
bad been brought ou deck, and lay 
near him, he, at a blow, split open 
the Fetish’s head, ami con turned to 
mutilate it, until he was forcibly dis- 
armed by some of the men that 
»tood by him. 

After this the poor savage walked 
doggedly about the deck w for a mi- 
nute or two, as if altogether irresolute 
what to do ; at length he dived sud- 
denly below. 

“ Breakfast is ready, sir,” said the 
boy who acted the part of steward; 
and I descended to do the honours to 
my company — rather a large party, by 
the way, for the size uf my small cabin. 

We all made the best use of our 
time for a quarter of an hour ; at 
length little Binnacle broke ground. 

“ We have been hearing a curious 
history of this black fellow, sir.” 

“ What was it i Little good of him 
you could have heard, 1 should have 
thought,” quoth I. 

“Why, no great harm either,*’ 
said young De Walden, who now 
chimed in, with his low, modest, but 
beautifully pitched voice- “ We have 
bad his story at large, sir, this morn- 
ing, after the decks were holystoned 
and washed down.” 

“ Come, Master De Walden, give 
it us then,” said I. * * 


“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the beau- 
tiful boy, “ no one can do justice to 
it but himself.” 

Shall 1 call him, air?” said Joe 
Peake. 

I looked enquiringly at old Davie 
Poublepipe, as much as to say, Are 
those boys quizzing us now ? " What 
say you, Sprawl, eli ? ” 

“ Why not, mau — why not ? ” re- 
plied my excellent coadjutor. u If 
it were only to amuse the lads, sure- 
ly there is no harm itt it. But here, 
give me another cup of coffee,— -and. 
Master Marline, the wing of that 
spitchrock chicken, if you please — 
Why, Brail, if nothing else thrives iti 
that most damnable Hurra Leant, 
fowls do.” 

While the lieutenant was employ- 
ed in completing his stowage— no 
regular >tevbdoi< could have gone 
more scientifically about it — little 
Binnacle ushered in our dark friend. 
What a change in his outward man! 
Where he had got his garments 
heaven knows, but there was the 
barbarian of the preceding day, new- 
ly and freshly rigged in a clean pair 
of duck trowsers, canvass shoes, and 
a good check shin, with his never- 
failing black belt slung across his 
right shoulder, ami supporting the 
rusty bayonet already mentioned. 

lie drew himself up at the door, 
soldier laahion, and put his hand to 
his cap. The light from the small 
scuttle above shone down strong on 
his tattooed countenance, and Jit up 
his steady brouze-like features. 1 
waited in expectation of his speak- 
ing, But the talkative savage of 
3 c-terday evening had subsided now 
iuto the quiet orderly soldier. 

“ I say, .Sergeant Quacco,” at length 
quod Davie Doublepipe, a* he finish- 
ed his ham, and swallowed his last 
cup of coffee, “we have been hear- 
ing from these youug gentlemen that 
you have a story to tell ; have you 
any objections to oblige us with it 
again ? ” 

All this flourish of trumpets was 
lost on poor Quacco. He stared va- 
cantly, first at one, and then at the 
other, but remained silent 
w What you tell dem young gen- 
tlemen about who you is ?” saifl L 
" Ob,” promptly rejomed Sergeant 
Quacco, “ is dat de ting massa dere 
want to know ? 1 shall tell him oyer 
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again, if massa choose, but it is one 
very foolis story.”, 

"Never mind,” said T, " let us have 
it again by aiJ means.” 

The poor fellow, after endeavour- 
ing to look as serious as possible, 
and giving sundry hems and haws, 
and looking unutterable things, as if 
in doubt whether we were in jest or 
no, began his story. 

THF. ALTOBIOGRVPKY OK SERGEANT 
Ql AC CO. 

*' Gentlemen,” began our dark 
friend, “ 1 tink it very proper dat you 
read dis certificate before 1 say more 
— proper you should be perswade dat 
I was one person of consequence, be- 
foie we proceed farder.” Whereupon 
he handed a small fiat tin box to 
Davie Doublepipe. 

" Head, Sprawl,” said I, — “ read.’* 
Tim lieutenant took off the lid, 
aud produced a ragged piece of pa- 
per which, after some trouble in 
deciphering, he found to contain the 
following words : — 

“ I certify, that, the bearer, Cor- 
poral Quaere, late of H. M. 

West India regiment, has received Ins 
discharge, ami a free passage to tin* 
coast of Africa, whither he has de- 
sired to return, in the first of Ins 
Majesty’s ships that may touch here 
on her way to Portsmouth, belong- 
ing to that station, in consequence of 
his gallantry and faithful conduct 
during the late mutiny wherein Ma- 
jor D- unfortunately lost his life.” 

1 forget the name and rank of the 
officer who signed it. 

“So you see, gentlemen, dat I is 
Kins hotfieer same as yourselves, 
although on the retired list. Let me 
tell what you shall hear now. 
Twenty year ago, 1 wan catch in de 
Bonny River, and sold to one nice 
captain from Livapool. He have 
large ship, too much people in him 
—a tousand— no— but heap of peo- 
ple. He was nice roan, until him 
get to sea — was debil den — cram 
we into leetle, small dam dirty hole 
—feed we bad — Binall time we 
get to breath de fresh air on deck, 
and plenty iron on we legs, and 
clanking chain on we neck, an 
fum — dat is floggee — I sail not say 
where. But soon we come widiu two 
week of West Indy — ho! food tuvn 
wery much better— we get more air 
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— palm oil sarve out to we, to make 
we skin plump and nice. 

” So, to make one long story short, 
we arrive at Jamaica, and ten of de 
best-looking of we” — (here the black 
sergeant drew himself up ) — u were 
pick out— select, you call — by one hof- 
ficer, and dat day we were marshed 
to Fort Augusta, to serve his Majesty 
as soldiers in de grenadier company 

of de West India regiment. 

Long time pass over. WeaJlpick upde 
Eng! is language — some better, some 
worser ; for all peoples cannot expect 
to pronounce him so well as Sergeant 
Quacco” 

“ Certainly not,” said Sprawl. 

“ And we drill, drill, drill every 
day, and marsh and countermarsh, 
and wheel and halt, until we are 
quite proficient. I was now one cor- 
poral. Cat never touch my back ; ne- 
ver get dronk — dat is, except 1 know 
I can lie iu hammock widout neglect 
my duty until I get sober again. My 
captain say, I was de best man in de 
company— and I tink so too myself, 
so de captain must have been right; 
and some good mahs were amongst 
we, gentlemen— ab, and some wery 
bad ones also. 

“ We. w«»re, on a certain day, to 
have great inspection ; so de fag, 
and woik, and drill, become double 
for some time before we expect de 
General. De idle dogs say, ‘ What 
use dis ? we quite perfect ; no white 
regiment can manoeuvre better den 
we.’ But 1 say, * Never mind, will 
soon be over, so rest content.’ — * Ah/ 
say one bitter bad fellow — Ogly Jack, 
dem call bitn— not wery genteel name, 
gentlemen, but can’t help dat — * Ah/ 
say Jack, * if de rest of de regiment 
was like me, you should seel Soon 
we would have our own way; and 
plenty tousand of de poor field- 
people would soon join us.’ — 1 Ho, 
ho! 5 say 1, Quacco, ‘ mutiny dis;—- 
bloody murder, and sudden death dis 
is;— so, Master Ogly Jack, 1 shall 
take de small liberty to wash you.’ 
However, de inspection pass over; 
nothing particular happen until de 
evening, about niue o'clock. De tattoo 
beat done long time, and 5 was eating 
my supper, at de end of de long gal- 
lery of de eastermost hnrrick, wery 
comfortable, looking out on de white 
platform below, where de sentries 
were walking backward and forward, 
singing negro song, de clear arms 
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every now and den sparkling bright, 
cold, and blue, in de moonlight ; and 
den I look beyond all dis out upon 
d© smooth shining water of de har- 
bour, which stretch away, bright as 
polished silver, until it end in de lights 
at Port Royal, and on board of de men 
of war, at anchor under de batteries 
dere, dat twinkle and wanisb, twinkle 
and wunith, until de eye rest on do 
light at de dag-ship's wizen-peak, dat 
shone steady as one Wen us star. Sud- 
denly I start — ‘ What is dat?’ I say, 
for f see canoe steal gently along ; tie 
paddle seem of velvet, for no noise it 
make at all. Presently dt*. parapet 
hide him, and de two peoples 1 sees 
in de canoe, from Quaeco’s sight. 

* How de sentry don’t hail V say 1, 
Quacco— 4 What it can moan he don’t 
hail?’ again say J. But, ju«*t as 1 tink 
about de wonder of dis, one loud 
laugh of de young buecra officer 
come from de mess-house, and 1 say, 

* All ha! de claret begin to work dere 
— de brandy and water begin to tell; so 
T will take my grog too, and turn in.’ 
— ‘ Hillo!’ J say ; for just at dis time 
1 hear one footstep behindjne ; * who 
go dere r ’ No one speak tor long 
time; but 1 see one person, wid him 
head iusi above de level of de gallery, 
standing on de stair. 1 seized my fu- 
ze e. * Corn** up, whoever you is/— 

' Ha, ha ! ’ laugh some one. * What, 
btod«*i Quacco, are youafeard? don’t 
you know me, Jack ? You know we 
are countrymen: so here J have 
biouiiit sou a dtop of grog.’ — * Oh 
ho!’ any J, Qimcru, ‘ Jack, is it you : 
Chime in, 1 *>haU strike a light.’ — * No, 
no/ say .lack , * I don’t want de oder 
men to set* I am here.’ 1 t’.uk dis wery 
strange, but 1 say noting. All quid; 
de rest of im company weie at do 
oder fidr* of de barrick, most of dern 
in dec liammock already, and I was 
not wery fond to be alone wid Jack 
after what I oceibear. Yet de grog 
was very good. [ take an oder pull ; 
it grew better, m» I take one small 
drop more. 4 Now, Jack/ say I, * you 
must know I tought you were leetle 
better den one big dam rogue; but 
I begin to tink’ — (here him give me 
oder small drop)— 4 dat you are not 
quite so big wiliain as I was led to 
believe ; bo shake hands/ He held out 
him’s large paw, and say he, * Oh, I 
know, Quae co, dat some one was pre- 
judice you against ine; but, never 
mind, I know of some fun going on. 


Ab, handsome black girls dere, Quae- 
co, so come along/— 4 Come along ? * 
say 1, Quacco ; * where de debil you 
want me to go at dis time of night ? 
De gate all shut; can't come/ Here 
him huigh loud again. Oh, if dat Ogly 
Jack had only had white* face, I would 
have tought he was de wery debil 
himself. 4 De gate shut ? * say he, 4 to 
be sure de gate is shut ; but come 
here, man, come here;’ — and now I 
was sure he was Obeah man, for I had 
no power to stay behind— aometing 
seem draw me. Massa, you hah all 
see snake wheedle leetle bird into 
him jaw, and just so dis dam Jack 
work on me, Quacco. To be sure de 
rum was wery good, wery good in- 
deed ; so 1 follow him down stair, and 
as we pass dat part of de barrick 
where be grenanier were, we meet 
two tree men ; but no notice take 
deni of ive ; so we go down to de es- 
planade- Ail Btiil dere but de loud 
4 Ha, ha!’ from de mess-room, where 
de band was play, and wax-lights 
shine. No one else stir, except sentry 
over de big heap of shell, — one large 
pile of ten, twelve, tirteen inch shell 
datwa* heap up in de middle,— so 
we turn to de left, and ascend de plat- 
form. 4 Who go dere ?’ sing out de 
sentry, as him walk backward and 
forward between de two gun facing 
we, 4 Who go dere r’ say* be. Jack 
spring forward to dr* sentry, and say 
sonieiiuff. I could not boar what he 
whisper; but, though I speak never 
one word, de man mediately say, 
4 Pass, friend ! * and den him stomp 
away in de oder direction from where 
we was. Jack now take hold of my 
baud,-- 4 No time for lost; so come 
along, broder Quacco/ I hold rue 
back. 4 Ah ha I* any 1, 4 show me de 
cause for all dis, Massa Jack/ * And 
so Jack shall/ him say— 4 but come 
here, man, come here and he lead 
me into de embrazure of one long 
four-and-twenty, and taking on© 
good strong rope out of dc muzzle 
of de gun, where him seem to have 
been stow on purpose, him take one 
loop in him and hook him over de 
leetle nose dat stick out from de 
breech of him behind. 4 Now, Quac- 
co, 1 know* you is clever fell ow; so 
warp yourself down by dis rope— 
dere is no ditch here— so down you 
go, and’— 4 Gently/ say I, 4 where 
w© go to — tell a me dat/— 4 1 will/ 
say he, 4 but de night air chill, so 
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here take anoder drop’— and, lord, 
we have de oder pull at de case 
bottle. ^ Him puff one long puff after 
him drink.—* I see you suspicious 
wid me,’ him say, * but only come 
de length of de old hut in de cashaw 
bush dere, and you shall see I is 
true man.*— Here l stand back leetle 
piece to remember myself— but he 
would give me no time to tink none 
at all. — * You coward fellow, come 
along,’ say Jack— * here go me’ — 
wid dat him let himself down by 
de rope. — * Coward I nay, me is no 
coward — so here go me, Quacco’ — 
and down I slid after him. We reach 
de bottom. * Now follow me,’ say 
Jack. Presently we come to de hut 
In de wood, but many a time 1 
look back to see de glance of de 
sentry musket before him lire ; but 
no one so much as haii we— so we 
walk, or rader run, along de small 
path, troo de cashaw bushes dat 
lead to do hut— de moonshine dick- 
er, flicker on de white sandy path, 
troo de small leaf of de cashaw, no 
bigger as, aud wery like, de leaf 
of de sensitive plant.— Ah, Massa 
ltrail/' — I was smiling here — l 
know him name — I know de sensi- 
tive plant — often get ten pence from 
young butcra hofficer to hunt him 
out for him, and, indeed, I know 
where whole acres of him grow iu 
Jamaica. But you put me out, 
Massa Brail — where i was '( — oli — 
de moonshine, shine bright and clear, 
ami de lizard whistle tc/wife, ichw tk , 
and de tree-toad snore, and de wood- 
cricket chirp, and de beetle moan 
past we, and de bat whir, and de 
creech bowl squake— So tink I, I 
wish I was once more in de barrick 
— but no help for it. Presently wo 
were in front of de hut. Small 
black ogly but him was— no light 
could be seen in him— at least none 
shine below' de door — and dere was 
never no window in him none at all. 
Jack stop, and put him hand to de 
latch. I lay hold of him arm. 1 say, 

* Massa Jack, is dis de hut you 
speak of, and dis de pleasant peoples 
I was to see, and de nice black girls, 
eh V’— * Stop/ say he, * don’t judge 
until you see— but come in, man, 
come in/— I go in, but Jack was 
close de door instantly behind him. 

* Hilo, what you mean by dat ? ’ say 

I, ‘you go leave me here widout 
fire ? * Poo/ say be, ‘ fire ? you 


shall soon have enough/ Wid dat 
him strike one light, den light some 
chip, and presently him tro someting 
on de fiarae, dat make it blaze up 
into one large blue flame dat make 
everyting look wery disagreab— oh, 
mosli wery. Jack sit down— be lake 
piece roast pork, some yam, and 
some salt fis out of de crown of him 
shako— we eat — de rum bottle soon 
not heavy too much in de band — 
and I forget, sinner dat I is, dat I 
sould haboeen in my bed in de bar- 
rick in de fort— so Jack, after poke 
de fire again, say, ‘ Quacco, broder 
Quacco, as 1 say before, we is coun- 
trymen— bote Eboe is we V — ‘ Yes/ 
say I, * we is Eboe, but we were wery 
different peoples in de Eboe coun- 
try. You know, Jack, dat l was poor 
debil whose fader and moder was 
kill aud carry away by deBe dam 
Felatahs and * 

Here friend Sprawl interrupted 
the thread of our friend Quacco’s 
tale. “ 1 say, sergeant, you are 
speaking of Felatalia — we have beard 
much of them on the coast— who and 
what are they, my man ?” 

“ I t^iall tell massa,” said Sergeant 
Quacco. “ Dam troublesome fellow 
dem Felatah — never stay at home — 
always going about fighting here — 
stealing dere. You go to bed— hear 
de pig in de oder end of your hut 
grunt quite comfortable— you wake 
— him gone — *ab, Felatah must have 
been dere/ You hab only two wife, 
so you go into market— bazar, de 
Moorish people call him— you buy 
anoder leetle wife, because maybe 
one of de two grow old, and de 
oder grow stupid maybe ; well, you 
bring de leetle wife home — nice 
leetle person— you tell him de story 
how Felatah come, while you sleep, 
and tief pig— ha, ba— you laugh, and 
he laugh, and you drink small piece 
of tody, after nyam supper, and go 
werry merry to bed— ho— you wake 
next morning— debil— him gone too 
well as de pig — de leetle wife gone 
—oh, lord—* sure as can be, Felatah 
must be dere/ And your bag of 
cowrie never safe— every ting dat 
cursed Felatah can lay him fist on, 
him grab— de Livapool ship people 
call him Scotchman.” 

“ Don’t tell that part of your story 
in the hearing of Corporal Lennox, 
friend Quacco/* said X, laughing. 

He grinned, and proceeded. M I 
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say to Jack, * l was catch when 1 was 
beetle naked fellow by de Fclataha, 
wid my fader and moder, and carry 
off to dem country, and afterward 
sell for slave ; but you was great man 
always — big Fetish priest you was— 
many Fetish you make in your time ; 
you kill goatatid pig before de Fetish.* 
— ‘ Ay/ said Jack, ‘ and maybe, 
Quacco, 1 kill oderting you no dream 
of before de Fetish, beside dem who 
hab cloven hoof and four leg and 
one tail’— and lie rose up- on which 
me Quacco jump on my feet too. 
Master Ogly Jack, I understand 
you, you willain ; you is one mu- 
tiny, sir, and I arrest you, sir, in 
de name of de Kin/ All dis 
time l was pTess de tumb oi‘ my 
left band against de pipe of my 
bayonet to see dat him was loose 
in de sheath. Jack again throw 
someting into de fire, dat dis time 
flare up wid red flame, not wid blue 
one, as before, when every ting — de 
roof, de leetle wildcane bell, de 
rafter, and whole inside of de hut, 
de calabash haBg against de wall, all 
look red, red and glowing hot, as if 
we had plump into de bad place all 
at once — even Jack, and me Quacco, 
seem two big lobster. I was wery 
terrible frighten, and drew back to 
de corner as far as 1 could get. Jack 
did not follow me, but continued 
standing in de same spot where he 
had risen up, wid both hand stretch 
out towards me. I try for speak, 
but rnv troat stop up, as if you was 
plug him wid piece of plantain. 

1 Quacco/ at length eay Jack wery 
slow, like one parson, * Quacco, you 
have say I was Fetish man, and hab 
kill goat and pig— and I say I was 
bo, and dat l have in my time make 
Fetish of oder ting dat have no cleft 
in him hoof, and hab not four leg, 
nor one tail. Listen to me, Quacco, 
you is not goat:'’—* No/ say me 
Quacco, ‘certainly I is not goat/— 

4 You is not pig ?' continue Jack. — 

* No, no— Oh ! oh ! oh !* groan me 
Quacco again. — * You hab not cloven 
toot ? * him go on to say. — ‘ No/ roar 
I.—* Nor four leg S' *— * No/ again me 
roar, shaking out my two foot for 
make him pee. — ‘ Nor one tail ?’■ — 
Here I get mad wid fear, and jump 
forward wid my drawn bayonet right 
upon Jack — but, fiz, as if water had 
been thrown on it, out goes de Are. 

I nearly stifle wid de smoke, but de - 
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termined to grapple wid Jack. I 
tumble all about de hut, but no Jack 
dere; I try de door — all fast. What 
shall 1 do ? — be vanish— be must be 
debii— and once more I retreat tie 
best way I could, groping along de 
wall, until 1 once more get into de 
corner dat 1 was leave. ‘ Oh, my 
Hod ! ’ say me Quacco, ‘here I sad 
be murder — or if 1 be nol murder, 
den I sail be flog for being out of 
barrick wid out leave — Oh, poor me 
Quacco, poor me Corporal Quacco — 
oh, to be flog at de triangles would 
be one comfort, compare wid walk 
to de hell place in dis fashion ! * 
‘ Quacco/ say one voice, it was not 
Jack voice, ‘Quacco/ — * Hillo/ say 
I, * who de debii is you, ehV* No 
hanswer — den l begin to ruminate 
again. ‘ Quacco/ again de voice 
say. — ‘Hillo/ again say I, frighten 
till de sweat hop, hop over toy fore- 
head, aud den from my chin and de 
point of my nose/*— (“ Where may 
that be?** whispered little Hirmacle) 
— “when it drop down on de floor like 
small bullets. ‘Quacco/—* Oh, oh, 
oh !* groan I ; for <li« time it sound as 
if one dead somebody was speak out 
of one hollow cofliu, lying at de bot- 
tom of one new open grave. * put 
you hand at you feet, and see what 
you catch dere, and cat what you 
catch dere/ 1 did so * 1 fiud one 
calabash, wid boil nyam, ami piece 
salt, pork dere; I take him up -taste 
him-. wery good — eat him all -why 
not ? * Quacco/ again say de voice, 

‘ grope for de calabash dat hang 
against de wall/ I do bo -quite 
heavy— let me see. * Drink what in 
him/ again say de debii. * To be 
sure, Massa Debii/ say w hy not/ 

1 taste him— good rum— ah, ah, ah— 
wery good rum, when flash de fire 
again blaze up right cheery, but l 
see no one ; so I begin to look about, 
and de first ting f do was to put 
down my hand where 1 had replaced 
de calabash at my feet. Mercy Hea- 
v eu ! what l lift? One skull, fresh and 
bloody, of one dead shild, wid some 
dirt at de bottom, and Buine fodders, 
and de shell of one egg. ‘ Oh, oh, oh ! 
obeah, obeah I * about I. And de cala- 
bash, what him contain? 1 pour out 
some on de fire — blaze, whatever it 
was — blaze up in my face and singe 
my hair, oh, wery rnosh— make my 
head smell like de sheep head de 
Scotch agitant servant boil for him 
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massa diliner on Sunday, when him 
too sick to dine at de mess. * Dis 
will never do/ say 1 Quacco ; * let me 
see what stuff dis can be I was drink ;* 
and I pour some on de white bench 
beside de fire. Oh, mammy Juba — 

0— O- ()— it was blood! And what 
is dat small black box I see below 
de bench? I capsize him. ‘Debil/say 
1 Quacco/ what him is?’ M assn, it was 
one 'leetle coffin tree feet long, wid 
de grave-clothes in him, but green 
and festering as if de rotting dead 
picaninny bad been new remove. 

‘ Quacco/ again say dat terrible 
voice, * what you eat for yam was 
dirt from your ladder’s grave, Quae- 
co— look at him/ — * Oh, oh/ again 
roar I ; * but., good Massa Debit, who 
go to Africa for hint, eli'r’ * Hold 
your peace and be dam,’ say de 
voice; ‘you mush swear to keep Jack 
secret, and to help him, and to do 
whatever him tell you, even if it 
should be to shoot’— Here 1 go mad 
altogeder-I dance about de fire — 
whip, in one second it go out entire- 
ly — 1 jump up and down— de voice 
still continue to sing out odor two 
voicesing out along wid him. ‘Where 
deni evil spirit can be conceal f ’ say 

1- -* some one must be on de rafter of 
de roof above my head calabash, for 
] can’t find no devil on de. Iloor of 
de hut, none at nil/ say 1 ; -o i jump 
up a?aiu, when my head knock 
against someting. * Ob/ sav some- 
body. ‘ Ab/ say me, Quacco. i 
leap once more, and pike up my 
naked bayonet before me — It tick 
in someting -what it was 1 can't tell; 
it feel as if I had dig him into one 
round of beef— large yell instantly 
shake de entire hut - I jump a^ain — 
heavy ting fall down on me — I 
scramble to get away, but one of de. 
debils scramble to bold me. down— I 
turn to de left— l lay hold of de hand 
of anoder on dem— no doubt one 
who was speak. ‘ Ho, lio/ say I 
Quacco ; so I make clever slide from 
between dem. De two debil grapple 
one anoder — gurgle, gurgle-squeak, 
squeak — one on dem was strangling 
de oder. 1 almost laugh, when some 
one hit me a heavy blow behind de 
ear; I faint away— dead— and — and 
I remember noting none at all, until I 
find myself, when still it was dark 
night, all beat and bruise, but wid 
swimming head, in my hammock in 
de barrick at Fort Augusta. I sleep 


sound till near daybreak, when I 
turn myself, and say, * Hab I Quac- 
co been dronk last night V I tink so ; 

* Or has all dis been one dream V * 
Maybe. Den I put up my hand to my 
head, but 1 never get socb bumps 
and tumps in one dream before. 
Dere was only tree oder of our men 
sleep in dat end of de barrick where 
I was, de rest being two rooms off, 
dose between us being in repair; 
one on dem was Ogly Jack, and de 
oder two was de wery dentical 
rascail I have mention before, Mun- 
dingro Tom and Yellow-skin Paul 
— Dem all tree eider were sound 
asleep, or in dem hammocks, or pre- 
tended dey were so — for when \ 
feel de cool damp morning breeze 
couie troo de open window at one 
side of de. barrick* room, and blow 
deanoutatde oder, and see.de morn- 
ing star twinkle bright and clear in de 
red east on one side, and de pale- 
face buccra moon, just sinking be- 
hind de brushwood on Hellshiro 
Point, troo de window on de oder 
hand, 1 turn myself again in my 
hammock, and listen to de roar of 
desutf in do distance, and rub my 
eyes agafn/and say ‘ it not morning 
yet/ — But presently de truth push 
himself into my eve, and l say * It is 
dayhroke, and sore or sound, up 
must 1 Quacco get/ Just under de 
window, by dis time, I was hear 
some low grumbling voices, and 
rough*, and loud yawns ; den 1 hear 
hollow tumbling sounds like when 
drum i« place on de ground, den 
more grumbles, and cojigha, and 
yawns, den de squeeking of de 
drum braces, as de leetle drummer 
pull dem tight, and de tootletoo of 
de. lifer, as dem get all ready. At 
length old Spcarpoint, de drum-ma- 
jor, sing out wery gruff, ‘fall in, mu- 
sic/ and next minute roll went de 
drum, squeak went de fife, roll 
went de drum, squea-eak went de 
fife very shrill, roll went de drum 
de tird time, and squea-ca-eak went 
de fife, very too dam shril dis last 
time, and away dem stamp rum dum 
duin round de barraik-yard wid dere 
reveillie. We all tumble out, and 
fall in on parade — still dark — we 
stand to our arms, de moon go down, 
but de morning star glance cold and 
clear on de bayonet and bright bar- 
rels of de guns — de great Duke no 
was brown de barrel den, God bless 
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him. * Search arms/ de sergeant 
say. We do so— half pace to de 
right— so in dat position 1 see well 
what Ogly Jack, who was my rear 
rank man, was do. De sergeant ap- 
proach me — I send down my steel 
ramrod wid one bang— he jump up 
with a loud ring one root out or iny 
musket— it really surprise me how 
far de ramrod jump, as I send him 
home wid scarcely no strength none 
at all. * Ha, someting past com- 
mon here/ say I to myshef— de next 
man to me iu de front rank was Yel- 
low-skiu Paul, and de next man to 
Ogly Jack was Mundingo Tom. 
As me Quacco was de right hand 
man of de front rank of de grenadiers, 
bo Jack was de right hand man of 
de rear rank — well, Yellow-skin Paul 
make beliete dat him send him 
ramrod home, but I notice he catch 
him between his finger ami tumh, 
so as lie never reach de bottom. 

* Ho, lio,* ttrtk I to myself/ who shall 
say dat gun no load ! 1 keep quite 

still — de sergeant by and by come 
to Jack— he catch de ramrod same 
way, and de sergeant being half 
asleep, eider did not notice ciis, or 
him tought nothing about it. Pre- 
sently he desire Mundingo Tom to 
search arms— he bang his ramrod 
down I saw, wid design to catch 
him like de oders, but in his hurry 
it fdipttroo his fingers, and go home 
thud. ‘ Ho, ho, 9 my I again to my- 
sel£‘dis piece is also load’ — What 
was to be do — de sergeant notice 
dis onp — * dat firelock is load, you 
scoundrii/ — * No,’ say Mundingo 
Tom/ but 1 leave some low in him, 
beg pardon, mansa sergeant.'—* You 
dem rascail,’ say de sergeant, * you 
never is better, you lazy dog — fall 
out sir, and draw de * Atten- 

tion/ call out agitant — ‘ de left 
wheel into line — marsh’ — tramp, 
tramp, tramp, whir — de line is form. 
‘ Stand at ease’ — * A sergeant from 
each company for blank cartridges.’ 
So away step de sergeant, who had 
given Mundingo Tom a rating, and 
I take de opportunity of whisper 
Jack — 4 l say. Jack, what is in de 
wind y ! have great mind to peach 
my suspicion.’ He say nosing ; and 
den I say, * Poo, all my fear must be 
nonsense—. all must be a dream— de 
sergeant return — serve out eight 
round of blank cartridge—* atten- 
tion * again. ' De line will wheel 


into open column of companies, right 
in front, — on you left backwards 
wheel— halt, dress.* De hofficer was 
now all on parade, and stood in a 
group in front— de agitant mount 
him horse — Major D— — appear at 
de door of him house— one order- 
ly hold him horse— him mount, and 
ride up to de hofficer. * Gentle- 
men, tali in — form subdivisions — 
quick march* — rum, dum, dum, 
dum, again, and away we march out 
to de //Aim of de Fort — den we form, 
and much manoeuvre we was per- 
form — oh wery brilliant, c wid car- 
tridge, prime, and load/ * De re- 
giment will fire by companies from 
right to left ’—short tap on de drum 
-/de hofficer commanding compa- 
nies fall back two pace— ready, pre- 
sent, fire— blaze go de grenadier— I 
prick my ear, and cock my eye. 
Ogly Jack, my covering file, wan 
not fire— 1 know, because de mo- 
ment 1 pull de trigger, I dap my 
right cheek down oil de barrel of ho 
musket as he was level — all cold iron 
— * Ha, ha/ say 1 to myself, and while 
loading, I glance my eye at Yellow- 
skin Paul’s firelock, who was next 
me, and also at Mundingo Tom’s, 
who was next Jack, bote on dem 
were half cock. So ‘ Ha, ha/ say 
me Quacco again, but before I 
could determine in my own mind 
what I should do, de wort] was 
given— Do reguueut will fire one 
volley direct to de front/—* Ready 
— present — fire/ — roar went de 
musketry — all smoke for small 
space — we remain at de present — 
wait long time for de major give de 
word * Gome to de recover/ — no ones 
speak — all of we remain wid our 
piece level — oh! one attitude wery 
tiresome. Still no one speak. At 
length 1 hear our captain, one wery 
nice man, grumble to himself, — 
4 Why, what can be Amiss wid de 
old major ? ’—dat moment de smoke, 
by de setting in of de sea-breeze, 
was blow off. What shall we see r 
— Why, Major D — ■■■ was lying on 
him horse’s neck, widin ten yard of 
de grenadier company. * Ah P say 
for we captain—* be must be in one 
fit’— when down de major drop — and 
away scamper de horse— dc captain 
run up, and turnde old man on him 
back, and take off him stock, and 
open him jacket. * Ah ! ’ cry he— 
« mutiny, gentlemen, mutiny ; de 
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major is shot dead. Secure de ma- 
gazine; call out dc artillery.* Den 
one loud buz buz pass along de Hoe 
— de hofficer voice was heard — ‘Men, 
if you move one step I will cut you 
down by G-~ d.’ Anoder say—* Stand 
to your arms, men j if one of you 
stir, 1 will run him troo.* * Who is 
de willain ? — who is de willain ? * 
shout some one else. Someting 
come over me — 1 rush out five pace 
—order my fusee, and touch my 
cap — wery graceful — so — [suiting 
the action to the word ] — 1 Captain, 
and gentlemen — dere are de muti- 
neers.* * W here ?* * Dere.* * Name 
dem,* say one. * J will,* say me 
Quacco — * Ogly Jack, Muudingo 
Tom, and Yellow-skin Paul.* Dey 
were ail immediately secure — and 
marshed to de front; — dem say no- 
ting — not one word. I look at dem 
— all tree cool and collected. * May 
be,* link I, * dere will have be some 
mistake ; if so, all people will link 
I niosb have been de mutineer, mur- 
derer you call, and dat to shave my- 
self I was peach on dem.’ My heart 
sink when de agitaut seize me 
by do shoulder. * My fine fellow, 
you make mosh noise — we shall see 
what you are make of \ ery short- 
ly yourself.’ — * Here, secure Cor- 
poral Quacco.* liy dis time 
were again inarching into de fort — 
de gate was shut — four field piece 
nine pounder, manned by white ar- 
tillerymen, was pointed so as to en- 
filade us as we were formed in 
dose column — and my tree friend, 
and myself were instantly brought 
to one drum-head court-martial. — 
Some young hotiicer say, 4 Ob, bang 
him ali — hang him alb* 4 Please not, 
young gentleman, if de same ting to 
you,* say 1 — ‘No hurry,* say I.— 
4 1 am willing to be hang if dese tree 
willains are not de men. Secure 
dem hands* — dis was done. 4 Now,’ 
say I, * we were ail sarve wid eight 
blank cartridge— look at dem mus- 
kets— plain dev all have been fire*— 
4 What has all dis to do wid it?* say 
de agitaut— 1 Mosh,’ say 1, * mash— 
now see how many cartridge each 
on dem hab.* 4 Ha, ha,* say my Cap- 
tain, * Quacco is light— dem ail tree 
have each de eight cartridge un- 
touch, yet it quite evident dey all 
have fired.* * What say you, ye 
scoundrels,* again say de Captain^— 
* what say you why you should not 


be hang immediately r ’ Dem would 
not speak one word — den I tell all I 
hear— and so dem try, find guilty, 
and were hang— 'and I as one reward 
got my discharge.** (Here our fiiend 
made a long pause — at length he con- 
tinued.) “ Why I take him— I cau’t 
tell— and* still more, why I leave dear 
Jamaica, where de Governor holler 
me ground to grow nyam in, and 
house— and as for wife, I hab several. 
What de debil was possess me to 
leave my pig, and wires, and allow- 
ance— pension you call him, and take 
into my head for come here again ? 
— Heaven know — I Quacco do not. 
— Here— where one can scarcely 
breathe for stinking mud, and every 
night brings dangers wid it, and you 
never caii tell whidder de next 
morning will not see you carried 
away into slavery, or may be sacri- 
ficed before one Fetish, or who know 
dat he shall not, some fine forenoon, 
be roast or grill, and eaten like one 
monkey. Oh, I wish I was back 
again.” 

'* But,” said Sprawl, 44 you seem 
to have left off as corporal— 
when bGcdme you sergeant? ” 

Quacco laughed, 44 by brevet, my 
good sir — by brc M 

“ A gun— Sir Oliver speaking to 
us in the offing.” 

44 Hurrah for Old Gazelle once 
more ! ” shouted Sprawl, in a voice 
like thunder. 

44 Out of my way, friend Quacco,” 
cried I. 

44 Room if you please, old Daddy 
Longyaru,” quoth master Marline. 
Aud to the great dismay of poor 
Quacco, who little expected to have 
been so suddenly and unceremoni- 
ously swept aside, we all tumbled on 
deck as fast as our legs could carry 
us. The first man I encountered 
was Clinker, the master at arms. 

“ Who has seen the frigate?” said I. 

“ Why, there she is, sir/* replied 
the man. “ There, you see her top- 
gallant sails over the green bushes 
there, sir. Now, you see the heads of 
her fore and main topsails.” 

44 1 Bee, I see. What signal is that 
flying at the fore, Mr Marline?** 
said i to the midshipman who was 
looking out. 

“ The signal to close, sir.** 

* Close,” croaked old Sprawl— 
® close— easier said than done, Sir 
Oliver/' 
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Here the frigate in the offing 
slowly and majestically shoved her 
long jib-boom past the mangroves 
on the westernmost bank, and gra- 
dually the whole beautiful machine 
hove in sight, rising and falling on 
the long swell. 

As she came round the point, 
she took in topgallant sails, and 
hauled down the foretopmast staysail ; 
and whenever she had fairly opened 
the river, and come nearly abreast 
of us, she laid her maintopsail to 
the mast, with her fore ana main- 
sails hanging in graceful festoons in 
the brails, and hove to under her three 
topsails, jib, and spanker. She slid 
silently and majestically along, the 
bright’green wave curling outwards 
from her beautifully moulded bows, 
like the shell-shaped canopy of 
Daddy Neptune’s car, as the cut- 
water slid gently through the calm 
heaving of the blue swell, gradually 
subsiding, as the glorious old hooker 
lost her way and became stationary, 
until she floated, like a swan a- 
sleep on the dark waters, the 
bright sun shining cheerily on her 
white sails and hammock^ and clear 
white streak, and sparkling* on her 
glittering sides, as they rose and 
fell fresh and wet from the em- 
braces of old Ocean; and as the 
land-breeze laid her over, her gold- 
bright copper blazed like one vast 
polished mirror, wherein the burn- 
ing sun was reflected in dazzling 
glances. And bright blinding rays 
flashed out starlike, from the win- 
dow in the quarter gallery, and 
the glass in the scuttles of the offi- 
cer’s cabins, and from e\ ery bur- 
nished piece of metal throughout the 
whole length of the gallautcraft, con- 
verting her black hull into a brilliant 
constellation, while her heavy low er 
masts, w ith their strong shrouds and 
stays, and the swelling sails, and the 
tall and taper spars aloft, were seen 
clear and distinct against the deep 
cold blue of the seaward horizon. 

A string of small round bundles, 
apparently each about the size of a 
man’s head, now twisted aud strug- 
gled, and stopped, and finally slid 
up to the main royal-mast-head. 
The instant the uppermost reached 
the truck, as if it had touched a 
spring— bang— a gun was fired, and 
at the same moment, the round balls 
blew out steadily in so many flags. 


“ What signal now, Mr Marline ?” 

u The signal to weigh and stand 
out, sir.” 

“ W r hy we can’t ; it is impossible ; 
although the wind is fair, the swell 
on the bar puts it out of our power.” 

“ Very true,” said old Pumpbolt, 
“ and you had better say ro. Brail. 
I, for one, won’t undertake to carry 
you over until there is less broken 
water at the river’s mouth, I know.” 

I telegraphed to this effect ; the fri- 
gate acknowledged it* and answered, 
that she would remain in the offing 
all night, in expectation of our get- 
ting over at high water, during it, 
when possibly there would he less 
sea on the bar. 

Having made this signal, she run 
her jib up, set topgallant-sails, 
and let fall the foresail : the ponde- 
rous mainyard slowly swung round, 
and as the noble frigate fetched way 
again, she gradually foil off before 
the wind, her Jong low hull fore- 
shortened into a mere tub of a vessel 
to look at, and finally presenting hrr 
stern to us, she lay over, and inclin- 
ed herself gracefully to the breeze, 
as if she was bidding us fareweU,aml 
glided cheerily away, indicating by 
the increasing whiteness of her wake, 
the accelerated speed with which 
she clove the heaving billows. 

" There goes the dear old beau- 
ty,” said Davie; “ there’s a retiring 
curtsy for you ; that beats the state- 
liest of my lady patronesses at Al- 
tnaoks.” 

Having gained an offing of about 
three miles, she agaiu shortened sail, 
aud hove to in her station to await 
our joining, when the bar became 
passable in the night. 

“ Weary work, master Benjie, 
weary work,” said Davie Double- 
pipe ; “ so here we must lie, roasting 
another whole day, while there is 
plenty of water on the bar, if that 
confounded swell would only fall.” 

By this it was drawing near the 
men’s dinner-time ; and while the 
lieutenant and 1 were pacing the 
deck, rather disconsolately, trying 
to steer clear of the smoke of the 
galley, that streamed aft as we rode 
head to wind, we noticed that our 
sable visitor. Sergeant Quacco, had, 
with the true spirit of resignation, 
declined into cook’s mate, (indeed 
if there be a Negro on board when 
this birth becomes vacant, he mva~ 
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viably slides into it, as naturally as a 
snail into his shell,) and was busy 
in assisting the maimed seaman who 
was watching the coppers. The fire 
seemed to burn very indifferently 
from the greenness of the wood, 
which gave out more smoke than 
fiame. 

“ Drainings, my man,” said I to 
cookey, “ don’t choke us if you 
please. Do get some dry chips from 
Shavings, will you?” 

u Ay, ay, sir,” said the man. 

“ Here," Quacco, mind the fire, till 
1 get some splinters from forward 
there.— Stay— Lennox, my dear boy, 
<lu get me a handful of dry chips 
from old Shavings, Will ye V” 

The Scotch corporal civilly com- 
plied; and after a little, we saw him 
split up a block of wood whore the 
carpenter had been at work iu the 
hows of the felucca, and presently 
lie. returned with a bundle of them, 
which Sergeant Quacco busily em- 
ployed himself in poking into the fire, 
blowing lustily with his blubber lips 
all the while. When Lennox turned 
away, I could not help noticing, that 
he stuck his tongue in his cheek, 
and winked to one of the crew as ho 
went below. 

Presently I desired the boatswain 
to pipe to dinner. In place of 
bundling down below, according to 
the etiquette of the service in larger 
vessels, I winked at the poor fellows 
breaking away forward into messes, 
which they contrived to screen from 
the view of the quarterdeck, by 
slewing the long yaid nearly athwart 
ships, and loosing the sail as if to 
dry. 

.Notwithstanding all this, we 
could easily see what w&h going on 
forward, (’lose too, sat the' old cook 
hirnsclf, with Shavings the carpenter, 
and Wadding the gunner, warrant 
officers iu a small way, with a little 
snipe of a boy waiting on them. 

About a fathom from them, was 
another group squatted on the deck, 
consisting of Corporal Lennox, Old 
Cliuker the master at arms. Dog- 
vane the quartermaster, and no 
smaller a personage than Sergeant 
Quacco. 

The food was pe&s-soup, and 
salt junk and biscuit. The hands, 
as we turned and returned, seem- 
ed exceedingly comfortable and hap- 
py; when all at once, the old cook 


reseed his hands on the pit of 
is stomach, and began to make 
a variety of rather odd grimaces. 
Dog vane looked in his face, and in- 
stantly seemed to catch the infec- 
tion j so he next began to screw him- 
self up into a variety of indescriba- 
ble contortions. Sergeant Quacco 
looked first at one, and then at an- 
other, as they groaned in any thing but 
a melodious concert, until he too, 
through sympathy, or in reality from 
pain, began also to twist himself 
about, and to make such hideous 
faces, that to have trusted him near 
a respectable pig in the family way, 
would have been as much as the 
nine farrow were worth. 

At length the coutagiou became 
geneial apparently, and Corporal 
Lennox began to groan, aud wince, as 
lie ejaculated — “ Oh dear, what can 
this be? what an awful pain in iny 
stomach ! Why, Mr Drainings, what 
/we you clapt into that peas-soup? 
Sinnetfttmj b//i‘ common you mu^t 
have put into it, for we are all djing 
here with ” 

“My eye!” said old Drainings, 
speaking slowly and deliberately, "as 
it the paTo^ysm had subsided, and 
some strange light had flashed on 
him, “you are quite light, Lennox. 
That same peas- soup is none of the 
right sort — that h clear nw\ I have 
just been telling Mr Wadding that 
a wery - most - remarkable circum- 
stance took place in the boiling 
on’t.” 

Here the old fellow, who had just 
finished bis pease-soup, very solemn- 
ly looked upwards, and wiped bis 
muzzle w ith what hovered between 
a pocket-handkerchief and a dish- 
clout, of any colour but that of uu- 
sumied snow*. 

w Why,” continued the cook, “just 
when it began to simmer about the 

edges of the boiler Ah — ah — oh 

— there it is again — there it is again,” 
—and once more he began to tumble 
about on the deck, giving friend 
Quacco several miscellaneous kicks 
and punches during his make-believe 
involuntary convulsions. This fit 
seemed also to pass over. 

“ Why,” said be, “just when the 
soup began to simmer about the 
edges of the copper, and thin streaks 
of white froth began to shoot in- 
wards towards the middle, where 
the hot soup was whirling round in 
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a bubbling eddy, and poppling up 
for all the world like the sea on the 
bar there, I saw — 1 saw” 

Here he looked unutterable things 
with his one eye, turning it up like 
a duck in thunder. 

u What did you ere ? ” said oUl 
Clinker, staring in his face with 
sham earnestness. 

“ 1 «aw— so sure as I see Mr 
Weevil the purser’s d— d ugly mug 
aft on the quarterdeck there— a small 
devil rise out of the boiling peas- 
nrnp in the very middle of the cop- 
per, and fly up and away over the 
mast-head like a shot, — whipping 
the vane at the mast-head off its 
spindle with the bight of his tail/* 

“ No; did you though ? ” Baid se- 
veral voices. 

“ To be sure 1 did,” rejoined 
Drawings, “ as distinct as I now see 
my thumb— noue of the cleanest, 
by the way.” 

The devii *r” said Lennox, start- 
ing up ; “ what was it like, Mr Drain- 
ings 'i ” 

“ Why, as like the little heathen 
god brought on board by Quacco 
there, as you can fancy anything*” 

“ Oh — oh — oh” — again resounded 
from all hands. 

“ But it could not be he,” at length 
struck in the black sergeant* “ It 
could not be he, seeing he is safe 
stow below de heel of oe bowsprit 
dere.” 

" Heaven grant it may be so/* 
whined Dog vane. 

“ If it really be as Quacco says,” 
said Wadding, in a sympathising 
tone “ why, then, 1 will believe it 
is all fancy — all a bam.” 

Here the black sergeant, in great 
tribulation, rose to go forward, Vu- 
dently with a desire to reconnoitre 
whether the graven image was really 
there in the" body or no* After a 
long search, he came back and sat 
down, blank and stupified, on the 
Bpot where be had risen from. 

“And pray, Mr Drainings, when 
did you see this curiouB appear- 
ance 4 t ” persisted Lennox. 

“At the wery instant of time,” 
drawled Coohey, with hia arms 
crossed, and stuck into the open bo- 
som of his greasy shirt, that had once 
been red flannel, and with a hbort 
blade stump of a pipe in his mouth, 
from which he puffed out a cloud 


between every word, u ftt the wery 
instant of time, by the glass, that 
Sergeant Quacco there mended the 
fire.” 

“ Oh— oh— oh ! Here all hands 
of the rogues who were in the secret, 
began again to roll about, and gri- 
mace, as if a travelling muiatjn'tr of 
baboons had suddenly burst, and 
capsized its inmates all about. 

Quacco all this while was twisting 
atul turning himself, and, although 
evidently in a deuced quandary, try- 
ing to laugh the affair off as a joke. 

“Web,” at length said he, “ I don’t 
believe iu Fetish-— now dat I i» among 
whiteman Christian. So 1 will tank 
you, Massa Draining, to baud me 
over my chocolate.” 

But 1 noticed that the dev il a drop 
would be take into his mouth, al- 
though lie made believe to drink it. 
The "jest went on — at length there 
was a calm, when who should again 
break ground but Sergeant Quacco 
— who made a iast attempt to laugh 
off the whole affair* 

“ But where d<* debi) tan he be r' 9 
said he, almost involuntarily— “gone, 
sure enough.” 

“ Oh — oh — oh— ” sung out ail 
hands once more, with their fist* 
stuck into their midiifK 

“ Oh, that vile FetKh,” screamed 
Lennox; “ we must all be bewiti bed 
— Quacco, we are all bewitched 1 

“ Bewitch icsponded the black 
seigeaut, jumping off the dec k, and 
now at hi* wit** end; “and 1 believe 
it is so, I hab pain in my tomack 
tno--ju»t dis moment— oh, wery 
sharp!” 

“ Confound your Fetish,” groaned 
the old cook; “it wan just as you 
stuck those chips of cedarwood into 
the fire — precisely at the wery mo- 
ment 1 snuffed the delicious smell 
of them, that 1 saw the devil himself 
first put his ugly irz up in the middle 
of the peas- soup, and gibber, and 
twinkle his eyes, and hay”— 

“ Say !” shouted Lennox— “ why 
did lie really and truly speak, Mr 
Drainings V” 

" Speak 1 ” responded he of the 
slush bucket—” speak I ay, as plain 
as I do.” 

“ And what said he 'f ” quoth Dog- 
vane. 

w Why, just as he shook off the 
chocolate spray from the barb at the 
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end of his tail, says he,—* Damme, 
I’m off/ says he.” 

« Oh, oh, oh ! I am pinned through 
my ground* tier with a harpoon,” 
groaned Drainings. 

“ Where, in the devil’s name, since 
we have seen him, got you those 
cedar chips, Quacco?” yelled old 
Clinker. 

A light seemed to break in on the 
poor sergeant’s bewildered mind. — 
" Chip, chip! — where 1 get dem 
chip?” Here the poor fellow gave 
an idiotic laugh, as if he had been all 
abroad. “ I get dem from Corporal 
Lennox, to be sure,” — and he turned 
his eyes with the most intense ear- 
nestness towards the marine, who 
was rolling about the deck over and 
over. 

° Where got J the chips, did 
you ask, Quaccor Oh, oh, oh! — 
Why, Beaten. forgive me ; but I am 
punished for it now — they are the 
very splinters of your Fetish, that 
you brought on board ! ” 

Cp started the black resetter, as 
if bit by a rattle-snake, dancing 
and jumpiug. “ Oh, iny tomack, oh, 
my tomack ! — de Fetish have get into 
mv tomack — de locale debil in a my 
tomack. Oh, doctor, doctor ! — tine 
evil spuit in me — oh, doctor, some- 
ting to make him fly— someting to 
get him out ! Doctor, de debil in a 
iny belly — physic — physic, doctor ; 
de strongerer de more betterer. Oh 
Lord ! ” And away he tumbled down 
the fore* hatch way, roaring for Escu- 
lapius like a perfect bull of Baslian. 

While we were laughing at this to 
our heart's content, Mr Marline 
came aft to us. 

w There are a good many dark 
specks passing and repassing above 
us in tbe furthermost reach of the 
river, yonder, sir— as far as you can 
see there, sir. Will you please to 
look at them, Mr Sprawl ?” 

Sprawl took a long squint first, 
and then handed the glass to me* 1 
peered, and peered. The glorious 
stream was rolling down like & shi- 
ning flow of quicksilver j but al- 
though all continued quiet in our 
vicinity, yet, where it narrowed near- 
ly to a bright point in the distance 
above, I could perceive a tiny dark 
object slowly descend the river, and 
Bend up a thick cloud of smoke, 
after which It remained stationary, 
while a number of small black spots 


were seen cruising hither and thi- 
ther all around it. 

Sprawl had also noticed this.— 
“ Why, Brail, those gentry seem 
mustering in some strength. There 
cannot be many fewer than a hun- 
dred canoes paddling about there. 
What say you ? ” 

It was now near three p.m., and we 
were bethinking ourselves of going 
to dinner, when a perfect cloud 
of the dark specks, fifty at the least, 
began to drop down with the ebb in a 
soli(l phalanx, three deep, looking in 
the distance like a compact black 
raft of wood. Presently they sheered 
off right and left ; and although the 
craft from which we had seen the 
smoke arise, still remained at anchor 
in the stream, the attendant canoes 
soon vanished, one and all, amongst 
the mangroves, on each bank. “ Poo 
— nonsense ! ” said I. “ Come along. 
Sprawl— come along. Why, man, 
we shall get as thin as whipping- 
posts, if «e allow these barbarian 
demonstrations to interfere with our 
comforts.” 

“ You may be right. Brail — you 
may be right,” said" old Davie ; but 
lie appeared to have some strange 
misgivings. 

However, we went to dinner ; the 
reefers were ail with us, little Joe 
Peake among the rest, who was now 
quite recovered from the thump he 
had got on shore, and old Pump- 
bolt i and we were in the very mid- 
dle of it, when down came Wadding, 
the gunner. 

n Beg pardon, sir,” said the old 
seaman, sidling in, and trying to ap- 
pear at his ease, although nc was 
very far from that same. “ Beg par- 
don— but them chaps are coming 
more nearer, sir, than seems quite 
convenient, sir— they are fast drop- 
ping down with tbe afternoon's ebb, 
sir.” 

” Indeed ! ” said old Sprawl. “ We 
must keep a bright look-out here, 
Brail, at any rate.” 

We went on deck, and the re- 
port was literally true ; but al- 
though the mass above us continued 
to increase until the whole surface 
of the river in the distance seemed 
swarming, as one has seen a pool, 
with those blue-water insects, which, 
I believe, as boys, we used to call 
sailors, still there was no warlike de- 
monstration made, beyond the OC- 
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c&aion&i descent of a fast-pulling 
canoe now and then, a mile or so 
below the main body. But they were 
always very easily satisfied in their 
reconnoitring, so far as we could 
judge, for the whole of them kept a 
wary distance. 

We returned to the cabin for half 
an hour, and having finished off with 
a caulker of good cognia»\ all hands 
of us once more came on deck. 

It was bv this time half past four, 
and low water as near as could be. 
The bar astern of us— by this time, 
tlit* breeze hav ing taken off, we were 
riding to the ebb— was one roaring 
ledge of white breakers ; but it was 
smooth water where we lay, the fall 
of the tide having completely bro- 
ken the heave of the heavy swell 
that rolled in fiom the offing on the 
bar. The clouds had risen over the 
land, some lanre drops of rain fell, 
and altogether we had strong prog- 
nostications of a wet, if not a tem- 
pestuous evening. 

The declining sun, however, was 
yet shining brightly; and although, 
calculating on the average at this 
season hereabouts, one might have 
made himself sure of a fintl evening, 
yet the present was an exception, 
and we had every appearance of a 
thunder-storm. 

All nature seemed bushed ; the 
thick clouds that arose in the ea*«t, 
sailed along on the usual current 
of the trade-wind with their edge 
as well defined as if it had been a 
dark aer*vn gradually shoving up 
and aviosrt the. arch of tin- blue 
empyrean; and as thei ciepLduvvn 
the western horizon, every thing 
assumed a deep dusky purple hue. 

In the Middeu daikncvq the tires 
glanced bright and red on hoard uf 
three war-canoes that had now been 
suddenly advanced down the ih*-r 
in the shape of a triangle, the head- 
most being within a mile of us. lhe- 
aeutly, the sable curtain descended 
within a very few degrees of the 
western* horizon, until iheie was 
only a small streak of bright golden 
sky between it and the line of the 
land, in the centre of which the glo- 
rious sun, now near his setting, shot 
hie level beams of blood-red light 
over the river and its banks, gilding 
the dark sides of the canoes, and of 
the trees; and as he sank, his last 
rays dashed up Into the black arch 


overhead, until the dark massesglow- 
ed like crimson. 

Tins soon faded — the canopy 
of clouds gradually sinking in the 
west, until, as if their scope had been 
expanded, they lifted from the east- 
ern horizon majestically slow — as if 
it had been a magnificent curtain 
drawn up in order to disclose the 
glorious moon, which now, preceded 
by her geirilike forerunner the even- 
ing stnr, that sparkled bright and 
clear ori the fringe of the rising 
cloud, like a diamond 911 the skirt of 
a sable velvet mantle, rose above the 
low swampy banks. 

Her disk, when she first appeared, 
was red and dim, until she attained 
a considerable altitude, vv hen, having 
struggled through the pestilential 
efihivia that hovered ou the bank of 
the river, she began to sail through 
her liquid track, in all her splendour 
— paie, but oh, how crystal cleai !--- 
driving, like a queen, the dark ba*k 
of clouds before her. 

As the night wore ou, the congre- 
gation of canoes became thicker, 
and presently something like a raft 
floated down to within three quar- 
ters of a mile of us. accompanied by 
five large boats, full of people. 

it was clearly distinguishable, from 
a bright halo of luminous smoke that 
hovered over it, proceeding fro mi a 
fire that every now and then blazed 
up on board. By the time the *aft 
was anchoied, the evening breeze 
came strong down the. river, wafting 
towards us the sounds of African 
drums, blending with dismal yells, as 
of captive?, and loud fierce shouts. 

I <Jii cried my glass towards the 
flame, that was flashing fitfully, as if 
ur or rosin, or some oilier equally 
hiflaii»mable»ubKtaiice,had been sud- 
denly cast into it. 

41 What can that be Y ” said 1 , to 
young Do Walden, who was also 
spv ing away at the same object, close 
to where I stood. 

“ Really, sir,*' said the very hand- 
some boy, 4 * l cannot well tell, but I 
will call Sergeant Quacco, sir. He 
knows all the practices of the aava- 
ges hereabouts." 

“ No, no," rejoined I ; M never 
mind — never mind ; but what can 
they be doing there on the raft Y I 
see two uprights about five feet 
asunder, and judging from the dusky 
figures that are cruising about them, 
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and the fire that is kindled beneath, 
as it were between them, they should 
he about eight feet high above the 
raft on which they are rigged. What 
art they after now? — Two fellows 
sitting on men’s shoulders, are fix- 
ing a cross piece, or transom, on the 
top of the uprights— now' they are 
lashing it to them tightly with some 
sort of rope— ah, they descend, and 
the fire seems to have gone out, for 
every thing is dark again.” 

All in the neighbourhood of the 
raft was now undistinguishable, but 
small red fires began to burn stea- 
dily in tlie three advanced canoes, 

“ What next ?” said Sprawl. 

“Oh, I suppose, having set their 
piquets for the night, we are safe.” 
And I took the glass from my eye, 
and hanged the joints of it one into 
another, when De Walden spoke. 

“ Please look again, sir— please 
look again.” 1 did so. The gibbet 
sort <>l erection that I had been in- 
specting, was now lit up by a sudden 
glare o i bright crimson flame. The 
daik figures, and the bows and sides 
of the attendant canoes, and the 
beams of the gallows-looking ma- 
chine itself, wcie all tinged with a 
blood- red light, and presently the 
Khoe drums and flutes were borne 
down on the night-wind with start- 
ling distinctness, and louder than 
before, drowning the inysteiious 
snoring of the toads, and tMfflth'- 
t bunny, and uhiLtft-trhu tinny, of the 
miiuhei less noisy insects that came 
off from the bank on either side of us. 

What is that — do you see that, 
Master De Walden r” said 1, as a daik 
struggling figure seemed to be trans- 
ferred by force from one of the ca- 
noes that shewed a light, into a 
smaller one, De Walden could not 
tell what — and the small skiff into 
which, whatever it was, it had been 
transhipped, gradually slid away, 
appaiently in the direction of the 
raft, into the impervious daikuess 
that brooded over the river, beyond 
the three advanced canoes, with the 
watch-fires. 

I was about resigning the glass 
once more, when I noticed the raft 
again suddenly illuminated, and a 
great bustle among the people on 
board. Presently a naked human 
being was dragged under the gal- 
lows, and one arm immediately 
hoisted up, and fastened by cords 
to one of the angles — a black figure, 
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who had perched himself astride on 
the crossbeam, evincing great acti- 
vity on the occasion. 

For some purpose that I could not 
divine, the fire was now carried by 
a group of savages from the foremost 
part of the raft, that is, from the end 
of it next us, to the opposite extre- 
mity beyoud the gibbet, the imme- 
diate effect of which was to throw 
off the latter, and the figure suspend- 
ed on it, as well, as the persons of 
the people who crowded round, in 
high relief against the illuminated 
night damps lit up by the fire, that 
hung as a blight background beyond 
it. In a few seconds, the other arm 
was drawn up to the opposite corner, 
and — my blood curdles as I write it 
— we could now’ make out that a fel- 
low- creature was suspended from 
the corners of the gibbet by the arms, 
hanging directly under the centre of 
the beam, as if the sufferer had been 
stretched on the cross. 

The fire increased in intenseness 
—the noise of the long drums, and 
the yells of the negroes, came down 
stronger and stronger; and although 
1 could notice two assistants hold- 
ing the legs *of the suspended figure, 
yet its strugglessecmed to be super- 
human, and once or twice I said to 
young De Walden, “ Heaven help 
me — did you hear nothing ?” 

“ Nothing particular, sir, beyond 
the infernal bowling and drum-beat- 
ing of these monsters.” 

A pause — then another terrible con- 
vulsion of the suspended victim, as 
it struggled to and fro with the dark 
figures that dung to its lower limbs 
like demons. 

“ There — heard you nothing now ?” 

“ Yes, sir — oh, yes,” gasped my 
young ally — “ such a yell ! ” 

“ Oh, may my ears never tingle to 
such another!” groaned l;and as I 
spoke, the assistams let go their hold 
on the suspended victim, when— 
Heaven have mercy on us ! horror on 
horror— one of the lower limbs had 
been extracted, or cut out from the 
socket at the hip joint. The strug- 
gles of the mutilated carcass conti- 
nued. Quacco, hearing his name 
mentioned by the young midship- 
man, was now alongside of me. I 
banded him the glass, which it was 
some time before lie could manage- 
At length, having got the focus, he 
took a long, long look— he held his 
breath. 

Sr 
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“ What le It?” said I, « what 
dreadful scene is this ? For Hea yen’s 
sake, sergeant* tell me what is going 
<m yonder?” 

He puffed out his breath like a 
porpoise, and then answered me as 
coolly as possible, as if it had been 
no strange sight to him. 

* Fetish, massa— grand Fetish dera 
make— such Fetish as dem make be- 
fore dem go fight wid dem enemy.” 

" But what was the figure we saw 
hoisted up on the gibbet-looking 
apparatus just now ?*' said I. 

** Can’t tell,” rejoined Quacco, 
“ can’t really tell, massa ; at first I 
taught it was man — but dat cry — so 
wery bitter and sharp like one knife 
-^uo, I tink it must have been wo- 
man.” 

“ Almighty powers ! Do you 
.mean to say that the figure hung up 
between us and the fire, is really 
and truly a human being r ” 

“ 1 do,” said Sergeant Quacco, with 
the same son// /raid ; w 1 do, massa. 
What you tink it was r ” 

I could not tell — I thought at one 
moment it was a fellmv-creaturc, 
and at another that it rau^t be im- 
possible, notwithstanding all the hi- 
deous tales l had heard of the doings 
on this coast; but the truth, the hor- 
rible truth could no longer be con- 
cealed. 

“ It is only one man or woman 
prisoner dat dem are cutting iu 
pieces, aud trowing into tie rivvr.” 
Here I saw with my class rifat the 
other leg of the victim Jmd been se- 
vered from the trunk. " But i nail 
tell you, Mr Captain, dot dem intend 
to attack you dis vim v night,” 

I heard him, but was riveted to 
ray telescope. All struggles had 
ceased iu the dark and maimed car- 
cass, and presently one of the arms 
was cut away at the shoulder, when 
the bloody limb fell against the j»o<t 
on one side, and the mangled tiuuk 
hanged against the upright on the 
other, and swung round and round 
it, making the whole engine reel, 
while, as the drums and shouts gre w 
louder and louder, the other arm 
was also cut off at the elbow, and 
down came the mutilated trunk of 
the sacrifice into the middle of the 
fire, which for a moment blazed up, 
and shot forth showers of sparks 
and bright smoke, then rapidly de- 
clined, and in half a minute it was 
entirely extinguished, 


The fires in the advanced boats 
were now all put out, and nothing 
evinced the neighbourhood of our 
dangerous enemy ; while the lovely 
moon once more looked forth on ti«, 
her silver orb reflected on the ar- 
rowy streams of the dark river, in a 
long trembling wake of sparkling 
ripples, and all was as quiet, as if she 
had been smiling on a scene of peace 
and gentleness. 

To what peculiarity in my moral 
composition it wan to be attributed 
I do not know ; but the change from 
the infernal scene we had just wit- 
nessed, to the heavenly quietude of 
a lovely night, had an instantaneous, 
almost an electrical effect ou me ; 
and, wounded and ill at heart as I 
was, 1 could not help looking up, 
out and away from my grovelling 
condition, until in fancy I forgot my 
miserable whereabouts, and only 
saw the deep blue heaven, and its 
countless stars, and the chaste moon. 

“ Hiilo, Benjie Brail,” shouted 
friend Davie — “where away, my lad Y 
Come hack to inothei earth ” — ( 4t rb 
ip I n> r tili'is," said a voice near 
me — Corporal Lennox for a thousand, 
thought l ) — “ for, my dear boy, the 
blight sky overhead will soon be 
shrouded Ly that brooding mist there 
— never doubt ine.” 

He augured rightly ; lor, in a Pttlc, 
a thick mist did in very deed begin 
to mantle over the water, and con- 
tinued to increase until the glorious 
moon and bright stars were again 
obscured, and you could scarcely 
M*e the length of the felucca. 

Qiiarco'e hint, however, was by 
no means tin own away on us, and 
we immediately saw all clear to give , 
our wivage neighbours a warm recep- 
tion, should they venture down on 
US under cover of the fog. 

We had been some time at qunr* 
tors, the boats astern having been 
Jiaul c,d \ i p alongside, 1 est, iu the imper- 
vious mi si, some of the canoes might 
venture near enough to cut the 
painters. But every thing continued 
so quiet and still, that we were be- 
ginning to consider our warlike pre- 
parations might not altogether have 
been called for. 

“ I say. Sprawl,” said I — .« Poo, 
these poor creatures will not venture 
down on us surely, especially after 
the lesson they had yesterday ?’* 

" Don’t trust to that. Brail, my 

good boy/’ said Davie. 
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* No, mass*, don’t you trust to 
dat, as Masse Prawl say,’* quoth 
Quscco.—" I know sonneting — ah, 
you shall see.” Here the poor fel- 
low crept close up to me. 44 Captain 
—if you love sleep in one skin hab 
no hole in him — if, Massa Brail, you 
walue do life of dem sailor intrust 
to you — ill-bred fellow as dem may 
be, — let no one — no — not so mosh 
as de, leetle dirty cook-boy — shut him 
eyelid until to-morrow sun melt de 
fog, and — 

Something dropped at my foot, 
with a splintering sort of sound, as 
if you had cast a long dry reed on 
the deck. 44 What is that?” said I. 

44 Will you be convince now V " said 
Quaeco, slowly and solemnly. “ Will 
Mas«ia Brawl*” — turning to old Davie, 
and handing him a slender wand, 
about ten feet long, — “ will good 
Massa Prawl be cornin'* 

Spin — another arrow-like affair 
quivered in the mast close be*idc us. 
K had passed sheer between the first 
lieutenant and me. 

44 Yh, ah, ah !” exclaimed Quaeco 
in a mighty great quandary— “ dere 
is artoder— anoder spear — mind, gen- 
tlemen — mind, srentiemen, mind, or 
a whole fleet of war-canoe will be 
aboard of you before you can look 
round.” 

‘‘Men! ” shouted I, "keep a bright 
look-out; there are native canoes 
cruising all about us, and close to, in 
the thick mist there. Peer about, 
will ye 'r Small arm men, stand to 
your tackling — clear away both guns. 
Hush— what is that?” 

44 Nothing,” said Sprawl—* 4 1 hear 
nothing hut the rushing of the river, 
and the groaning and rubbing of the 
boats alongside against the gunwale.” 

" But I do,” said Pumpbolt. 

44 And so do I,” said Mr Marline. 
44 There is the splash of paddles as 
plain as can be — there ” 

" Where?” said Do Walden. 

44 There,” said Binnacle — "there;” 
and, at the very instant, I saw the 
dark prow of one canoe emerge from 
the fog, the after-part being hid un- 
der the thick, but moon-illumined 
haze. Presently another appeared 
close to her, but less distinctly ; both 
assuming a wavering and impalpable 
appearance, like two large fish seen, 
one near, and the other farther off, in 
muddy water. 

M Mr Marline, fire at that fellow 
nearest us.” 


The moment the musket was dis- 
charged, the canoe backed into the 
fog again, but we eould plainly 
bear the splash and whiz of a num- 
ber of paddles rapidly plied, as if 
in great alarm. But even these 
sounds soon ceased, and, once more, 
all was still $ and, after some time. 
Sprawl, Pumpbolt, and myself, went 
below to have a snack of supper, 
preparatory to making a start or it, 
if it were possible, whenever the 
swell on the bar was quieter. 

44 Tol lol de rol,” eung mild Davie 
Doublepipe. 44 Oh Benjie Brail, Ben- 
jie Brail, are we never to get out of 
this Styx — out of this infernal river ? 
What say you, Pumpbolt, my man ?” 

14 I’ll tell you more about it,” said 
Pumpbolt, 4 ‘ when we have got some 
grub. But what Sir Oliver lias done, 
or how he lias managed without me % 
for these two days past, is a puzzler.” 

(t Ali, bad for you, master,” said f. 
44 He will find he can do without you 
— should not have given him the op- 
portunity, man.” 

44 No more I should — no more I 
should,” responded the master. 

So we.soj; to our meal, and were 
making ourselves as comfortable as 
circumstances admitted, when Bin- 
nacle truudled down the ladder in 
red-hot baste. 

4 ‘ The canoes are abroad again, sir, 
— we hear them close to, but the fog 
is thicker than ever.” 

“ The devil ! ” said I ; and we ail 
hurried on deck. 

Imminent peril is a beautiful anti- 
soporific, and we found ail hands at 
quarters of their own accord— the 
devil a drum need to have been 
beaten. 

44 Where do you hear them — 
where is the noise you speak of?" 
said I. 

44 Here, sir,” said one man — 44 Here, 
sir,” said another — and 44 Here,” ex- 
claimed a third. 

it was clear our enemies were clus- 
tering round us in force, although 
the fog was absolutely impervious at 
a distance of ten paces. 

41 1 say, master,” said Sprawl, "the 
bar should soon be passable for a 
light craft like this ? ” 

u Certainly,” said Pumpbolt, " I 
make no doubt but it will be ; and if 
this cursed jnist would only clear 
away, I would undertake to take the 
Midge, were she twenty tons bigger, 

slap across it now, and pledge mg 
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credit she should clear it as sound as 
a bell, for we have a noble moon, and 
I took the bearings of the wester- 
most channel with the eastern point 
ibis morning. No fear, if it would 
hut clear. Why, you see the moon- 
shine has impregnated the gauze-like 
mist now to a degree that makes it 
bright and luminous of itself — Oh 
that it would rise ! ” 

The four little reefers were at 
this moment clustered forward, we 
were riding with our head up the 
river, and 1 saw one or two old hands 
alongside of them, all looking out, 
and stretching their necks and strain- 
ing their eyes in a vain attempt to 
pierce the fog. 

“ What is that ?” — It was a greasy 
cheep, and then a rattle, as if a loose 
purchase or fall had suddenly been 
shaken so as to makefile blocks clat- 
ter, and then hauled taught, as if 
people were having a pull at the 
boorn sheet of a schooner, or other 
fore-and-aft rigged vessel. 

“ What is that, indeed* ” said 
Sprawl. “ Why, look there — look 
there. Brail — see you nothing there r ” 

'* No, Isee nothing— eh — faith, but 
I do — why, what is that '—Stand by, 
small-arm men — go to quarters the 
rest of ye— quick— Poo, it is simply 
a thicker wreath of mist, after all.” 

Pumpbolt was standing by, but the 
object that we thought we had seen 
descending the river was no longer 
visible, and I began to think it was 
fancy. Suddenly the mist thinned. 
— “ There is the spectre- like object 
once more,” I shouted. “ By all that 
is portentous, it is a large schooner, 
one of these slaving villains, who 
thinks he can steal past us under 
cover of the mist — There— there he 
is on our quarter— there are his gaff 
topsails over the thickest of the fog 
— now his jib is stealing out of it— 
clear away both guns there— we shall 
give him a rally as he passes, if he 
$on’t speak.” 

The strange sail continued to slide 
noiselessly down the river. 

** What vessel is that V”— No an- 
swer—** Speak, or I will fire into 
you.” — All silent—** Take good aim, 
men— fire l” 

Both cannon were discharged, and, 
is if by magic, the watery veil that 
bad bid every thing from our view 
rose from off the rushing of the mid- 
night river, and hung above our mast- 
head in a luminous fleecy cloud, 
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which the moonbeams impregnated, 
but did not pierce, being diffused by 
it over the whole scene below in a 
mild radiance, like that cast by the 
ground glass globe of a sinumbra 
lamp, — disclosing suddenly the dark 
stream above, and on each side of us, 
covered with canoes, within pistol- 
shot, while the large schooner that 
we had tired into, instead of making 
demonstrations to escape over the 
bar, shortened sail, and bore up re- 
solutely across our bows, firing two 
guns and a volley of small-arms into 
us in passing. 

“ We are beset, Brail— that chap 
is the commander- in-chief— His ob- 
ject is not to escape, but to capture 
\is, my lad— take my word for it,” 
cried Sprawl. 44 Forward, master, and 
look out for the channel — Brail, take 
the helm — 1 will mind the sails.” 

** True enough, by Jupiter,” l sung 
out. “ Knock off from the guns, meu 
— Shavings, stand by to cut the cable 
— hoist away the sail there — cant her 
with her head to the eastward- 
steady, men, ami no lushiug now — 
All ready there forward ?” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

** Cut away, then.” 

The clear axe glanced bright and 
blue in the moonlight, and fell twice 
in heavy gashing "thumps and the 
third time iu a sharp ti enchant chip. 
The next moment the rushing of the 
rapid stream past our sides ceased, 
as the little vessel slowly floated 
away, attaining gradually the velo- 
city of the river iu which she swam. 
Presently round she came. 

“ Hoist away, foresail and main- 
sail -hoist— haul alt the sheets.” 

The hr c e/e freshened at the mo- 
ment. WV were still about a mile 
from the bar, on which the swell was 
breaking in thunder ; but we had run 
clear of the skirts of the mist, and the 
placid moon was again shining crys- 
tal bright overhead. The yells fi oin 
the canoes increased. A volley of 
spent s were lanced at us, several of 
which fell on board, hut none of 
them did any injury ; and several 
muskets were also fired from the 
tiny men-of-war, which were equally 
innocuous. The strange sail* was 
right in our path. 

4< What shall we do ? ” sung out did 
Pumpbolt from forward. 

Trusting to the great strength of 
the Midge, I shouted— 

** Plump us right aboard of himj 
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if you can't do better ; but creep 
under his stern if you can.” 

He would not give us the oppor- 
tunity, for as he saw us booming 
along, apparently aiming at him right 
amidships, as if we had thought we 
could have sawn him ?n two, the 
youth bore up and stood right for 
the bar. 6 

“ So, so,” quoth Davie Double- 
pipe — “ we are away on a party of 
pleasure together, I perceive/ se- 
ftor y ” 

We carried on, but the Don, from 
superior sailing, kept well on our 
bow ; and we were now, as we could 
judge from the increasing roar of 
the breakers, rapidly approaching 
the river’s mouth. 

At this time we had a distinct 
view, not only of our formidable an- 
tagonist, a large topsail schooner, 
and apparently full of men, but of 
the bar we were about to pass, in 
such uncomfortable fellowship. 

The canal of deep water that our 
steady and most excellent master 
aimed at, was about fifty yards 
wide. In it. there was depth enough 
to allow the swell from without to 
roll in, clear and unbroken, had it 
not been met by the downward cur- 
rent of the river, aided, as in the 
present cane, by the land-breeze, 
which made it break in short foam- 
crested waves. 

We carried on. AH firing for the 
moment was out of our*" crauiums on 
either side. 

** Steady,” sung out the old mas- 
ter. 

u Steady,” 1 returned. 

On the right hand and on the left, 
the swell was breaking in thunder, 
Hashing up in snow-flakes, and send- 
ing up a misty drizzle into the cold 
moonlight sky; but the channel 
right a-head was still comparatively 
quiet 

The schooner made an attempt to 
luff across our bows. 

Aim at him again,” sung out 
old Bloody Politeful. ** Aim at him 
again, Brail ; to heave-to here is im- 
possible.” 

“ Boarders, stand by,” I cried ; but 
he once more, as we approached him, 
kept away. 

We were now actually on the bar. 

. e wa ® astounding’— deaten- 
The sea foamed and raged, and 
flew up in mist, and boiled in over 
our decks on either hand) as if we 


had been borne away in some phan- 
tom ship, that floated on white foam 
instead of water ; while in the very 
channel wc were running through, 
the heave of the sea from without 
was met by the rush of the stream 
downwards, and flashed up in num- 
berless jets of sparkling water, which 
danced about in the moonlight, and 
curled, and hissed, and vanished, as 
if they had been white- shrouded, 
unreal midnight spectres. We rfcn 
on, the strange sail on our lee beam. 

“ Now is your chance,” shouted old 
Pumpbolt; “jam him down against 
the long reet there — up with your 
helm, Mr Brail.” 

" Ease off the sheets,” chimed in 
the first-lieutenant. “ Handsomely, 
men — handsomely.” 

In an instant our broadsides were 
rasping. 

“ Starboard — shove him down, Mr 
Brail!” again shrieked the master; 
u liard-a- weather — ram him on the 
reef there or board him — time 
enough to luff when he strikes.” 

1 was fully alive to all this. The 
whole scene was all this time bright- 
ly lit up by.the glorious moon, and 
we could perfectly see what we were 
about. We sheered close aboard of 
the schooner. 

” Fire, small-arm men — boarders, 
be ready.” 

He eschewed the combat, how* 
ever, and kept oft’ the wind also. A 
bright rainbow was at this moment 
formed by the moonbeams, in the 
salt spray — the blessed emblem of 
peace and forgiveness — here! Yes; 
the bow of the Immutable, of Him 
who hath said, “ My ways are not 
like your ways!” spanned the ele- 
mental turmoil, the scene of the yet 
more fearful conflict of man s evil 
passions, in a resplendent arch, 
through which the stars sparkled/ 
their bright rays partaking of the 
hues through which they shone. 
Oi», it was tike the hope of mercy* 
brooding o’er the gloom and trou- 
bled heaving** of a sinner’s deathbed ! 

“ A good omen — a glorious omen I 
shouted young De Walden in the 
excitement of the moment. 

“ ,1am her on die reef I ” again yell- 
ed the master. 

I did so. Crash— die schooner 
struck. Her foremast bent forward 
like a willow* wand, dm cordage and 
blocks rattling, and then went over 
the bows like a shot. The a?xt ee* 
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broke In woke over her, and hove 
her broadside on upon the reef— an- 
other shock, and the mainmast was 
lumbering and rasping over the sides* 
She now fell off with her broadside 
to the sea, which was making a fair 
breach over her; and while the cries 
of the unfortunates aboard of her 
rent the air, and it was clear she 
muBt instantly go to pieces, we all 
at once slid out of the infernal tur- 
moil of dashing waves— 4 * the hell 
of waters” — ana rose buoyantly on 
the long smooth swell, that was roll- 
ing in from the offing. For a mi- 
nute before not a word had been 
spoken by officers ot men, all hands 
being riveted to the deck, looking 
out, and expecting every moment to 
see the vessel under foot driven into 
staves; but now, as each man drew a 
Jong breath, old Davie, with most 
unlocked lor agility, gave a spang 
into the air, and while he shffed his 


old hat over the mast-head, as an 
offering to Neptune, the gallant little 
Midge bent to the freshening blast, 
like a racehorse laying himself to 
bis work, and once more bounded 
exultingly “ o'er the glad waters 
of the dark blue sea," as if the 
sweet little craft lmd been instinct 
with life, and conscious that she 
bad once more regained her own 
proper element — the cloven water 
roaring at her bows, as the stem tore 
through it, like a trenchant plough- 
share, dashing it right and left into 
smoke, until it rushed past us in a 
white sheet of buzzing water, that 
spun away in a long straight wake 
astern, in the small yeasty of 

which the moon and stars sparkled 
diaraond-like, but of many hues, as 
if the surface of the e\er restless 
ocean had been covered with float- 
ing pi isms. — “ Hurrah— hurrah — we 
are once more in blue water l” 


HEtfOlBS OF MONSSF.ri 

If there be a spell in words to 
raise high expectation and eager cu- 
riosity in the world of letters and 
olltics, it consists in those at the 
ead of this Article. But these Me- 
moirs arc UNFUBUSIIED, AND IN- 
TENDED TO BE POSTHUMOUS ! How, 

then, have we got a peep at their 
contents V In the following man- 
ner: — Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
has but a short time ago regaled a 
select circle of his friends with the 
high treat of hearing him lead these 
Memoirs at his retreat at the Abbaye 
au Point . We need hardly say that 
they were heard with the liveliest 
sensations of delight, and moved his 
audience often even to tears. Of this 
favoured audience one-doubtless not 
Without the permission of Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand — has communicat- 
ed to the Rerun r de Paris certain pas- 
sages and fragments of the MSS., from 
recollection, it ia said,' These recol- 
lections are most vivid, and have all 
the appearance of being faithful ; but 
there is often more than recollec- 
tions — whole extracts from the Me- 
moirs themselves. These we are 
now about to lay before our readers. 
But we must not omit previously to 
notice the “ Testamentary Preface ** 
of Monsieur de Chateaubriand, lately 
published in Hie QuoHdienne. This 
» certainly the meet eloquent pre- 
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face that ever was written ; in itself 
a piece of high biographical interest. 
If Monsieur de Chateaubriand's name 
were not alone sufficient, it would 
serve to shew the deep, varied, ami 
entrainrmt interest of the legacy 
he is to bequeath to posterity. 
May this bequest he yet lone delay- 
ed ! May the illustrious testator 
continue long not only to serve, his 
country by his splendid talents, but 
to adorn humanity by his brilliant 
example of whatever is high and 
chaste in enthusiasm, of whatever is 
pure and lofty in principle! The 
following is the preface, it is dated 
August i, J 802, and has this motto 
prefixed: — 

e * Sicut uube#, qua*i navis, velut umbra." 

u As it is impossible for me to fore- 
see the moment of my end — as at my 
age the days granted to man are days 
of grace, or rather of rigour, I am 
about, lest Death should surprise 
me, to explain the nature of a work 
whose prolongation is destined to 
beguile the ennui of these last de- 
serted hours, which interest no one, 
and of which I know not how to dis* 
pose. 

" The Memoirs, at the head of 
which this preface will be read, em- 
brace, or will embrace, the entire 
course of my life. They have been 
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begun since the year 181 1, and con- 
tinued till the present day. 1 have 
related in that which is finished* and 
I shall relate in that which is only 
planned, my infancy, my education, 
my early youth, my entrance in the 
service, my arrival in Paris, my pre- 
sentation to Louis XVI., the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, my 
travels in America, my return to Eu- 
rope, my emigration to Germany 
and England, my return to France 
under the Consulate, my occupa- 
tions and my works under the Em- 
pire, my journey to Jerusalem, my 
occupations and works under the 
Restoration; and, finally, the com- 
plete history of the Restoration, and 
its fall. 

“ I have met almost all the men 
who, in my time, have played any 
part, small or great, both in fo- 
reign countries and at home, from 
Washington to Napoleon, from Louis 
Will, to Alexander, from Pius VII. 
to Gregory XVI.; from Fox, Burke, 
Pitt, Sheridan, Londonderry, Capo 
<]’l stria, to Malesherbes, Mirabeau, 
&c. &c. ; from Nelson, Bolivar, Ma- 
homet, Pacha of Egypt, to Suffrien, 
Bougaimilie, La Peroune, Moreau, 
&c. 1 have made part of a tii- 

urnv irate which had nem’ before an 
example. Three poets, of opposed 
interests and nations, found them- 
selves, nearly at the same time. Mi- 
nisters of Foreign Affairs — myself in 
France; Mr Cauning, in England; 
and Martinez de la Romo, in Spain. 

1 have traversed, successively, the 
vacant years of my youth, the crowd- 
ed years of the Republic, the pomps 
of Napoleon, and the reign of legiti- 
macy. 

“ 1 have explored the seas of the 
Old and New World, and trodden the 
noil of the four quarters of the globe. 
After having sheltered under the hut 
of the Iroquois, under the tent of the 
Arab, in the wigwams of the Hurons, 
in the ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, 
of Memphis, of Carthage, of Grena- 
da, with the Greek, the Turk, the 
Moor, among forests and ruins ; after 
having donned the bear-skin casque 
of the savage, and the silken cafetan 
of the Mameluke ; after having auf- 
feredi poverty, hunger, thirst, and 
exile, 1 have sat down minister and 
ambassador, embroidered with gold, 
and covered with decorations and 
ribbons at the table of kings, and 
ike $te« of princes mid princesses, 


only to fall again into indigence, and 
to experience the prison. 

“ I have been in relation with a 
crowd of personages, illustrious in 
armies, in the church, in politics, in 
the magistracy, in sciences, and in 
arts. I possess immense mate- 
rials, more than four thousand pri- 
vate letters, the diplomatic corres- 
pondence of my different embassies, 
especially some relating to my ap- 
pointment as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, among which are several re- 
markable pieces concerning particu- 
larly myself, hitherto unknown. I 
have carried the musket of a soldier, 
the stick of a pedestrian, and the 
staff of a pilgrim. A navigator, my des- 
tinies have shifted with the incon- 
stancy of my sails. A water-bird, I 
have made my nest upon the waves* 
“ 1 have been concerned in peaee 
and in war; 1 have signed treaties 
and protocols, and published in the 
midst of them (chemin f mutant) nu- 
merous works. I have been initi- 
ated in the secrets of parties of the 
Court and the State. I have witness- 
ed, not afar off, but near, the great- 
est revej-sqp, the loftiest fortunes, 
the most sounding celebrities. I 
have assisted at sieges, at congress- 
es, at conclaves, at the re-edification 
and demolition of thrones. I have 
made essays on history, which I 
could have written ; and iny life, so- 
litary, dreamy, and poetic, has tra- 
versed this world of catastrophes, 
tumult, and noise, with the sons of 
my dreams, Chactas, Rene, Eudore, 
Aben Hamet; and with the daugh- 
ters of my fantasy, Atalla, Amelia, 
Blanca, Velleda, and Cymodooia. 
On my age, I have exerted, perhaps 
without wishing it, and without 
seeking for it, a triple influence, re- 
ligious, political, and literary. 

“lam no longer surrounded but 
by three or four contemporaries of 
a long renown; Alfieri, Canova, 
Monte, have disappeared. Of its 
brilliant days, Italy preserves only 
Pindemonte and Manzoni. Pellico 
has liugered out his best years in the 
dungeons of Spielburg ; the talents 
of the country of Dante are con- 
demned to silence, or forced to lan- 
guish on a foreign shore. Lord By- 
ron and Canning died young. Wai- 
ter Scott seems about to leave up. 
Goethe has just quitted us, full Of 
glory and of years. France has almost 
nothing of her past, so rich in talent. 
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She ts commencing a new era; I 
remain to inter my age, as the old 
priest in the sack of Beziers, who 
was to sound the knell to entomb 
himself after the last citizen had ex- 
pired. 

“ When Death shall have let down 
the curtain between me and the 
world, my drama will be found to be 
divided into three acts. From my 
earliest youth, to 1800, I was soldier 
and traveller ; from 1800 to 1814, 
under the Consulate and the Em- 
pire, my life has been literary ; since 
the Restoration to the present day, 
political. In my tbrefc successive 
careers I have proposed to myself a 
great task ; as a traveller, I aspired 
to the discovery of the Polar world — 
as an author, to re-establish religion 
on its ruins; as a statesman, i have 
striven to shew' to nations the repre- 
sentative monarchic system, with its 
several liberties. I have at least 
aided to attain that which is worth 
them all, which replaces them, and 
holds the place of a constitution — 
the liberty of the press, if 1 have 
often failed in my designs, it was a 
failure of destiny. Foreigners w ho 
have succeeded in their designs, 
were seconded by fortune ; they had 
behind them powerful friends and a 
tranquil country. I have not had 
this happiness. 

“ Of all contemporary modern 
French authors, 1 am the only one 
whose life resembles his works ; 
traveller, soldier, poet, legist, it is in 
the woods that I have suug of the 
woods, in vessels that I have descri- 
bed the sea, in camps that 1 have 
spoken of armies, in exile that I 
learnt of exile, and in courts, in af- 
fairs, in assemblies, that I have stu- 
died princes, politics, laws, and his- 
tory. The orators of Greece and 
Rome were involved in the public 
cause, and partook of its fate. In 
Italy and Spain, towards the close 
of the middle age, the fust genius of 
letters and the arts participated in 
the social movemeut. What stormy 
and splendid lives are those of Dante, 
of Tasso, of Cainoens, of Ercilla, 
and Cervantes ? 

“ In France, our ancient poets and 
ancient historians sang and wrote in 
the midst of pilgrimages and of com- 
bats. Thibauit, Count of Campagne, 
Villehardouin Joinv»Jje,borrowecuhe 
felicities of their style from, the ad- 
ventures of their career, Froissard 


sought for his history on the high- 
roads, and learnt it from the knights 
and abbots whom he met. But from 
the reign of Francis I., our writers 
have been isolated individuals, whose 
talents might be the expression of 
the mind/ but not of the facts of 
their epoch. If I am destined to live, 
1 will represent in my person — re- 
presented in my Memoirs — the prin- 
ciples, the ideas, the events, the ca- 
tastrophes, the epopoeia of my time ; 
and this the more faithfully, as I 
have seen a world begin and end, 
and the opposed characters of this 
beginning and this end are mixed in 
my opinions. I meet myself, as it 
were, between two ages, as at a con- 
fluence of two streams ; I have plun- 
ged into the troubled waters, borne 
with regret from the old bank where 
1 was born, and swimming with hope 
towards the unknown shore, on 
which new generations will arise. 

“ My Memoirs, divided into books 
and parts, have been written at dif- 
ferent dates and in different places. 
These sections naturally introduce 
sorts of prologues, which recall the 
events which have happened since 
the last dates, and point out the 
places where I resume the thread of 
my narration. The varying events 
and changing forms of my life, thus 
reciprocally cross each other. It 
happens sometimes that iti ruy mo- 
ments of prosperity, I have to speak 
of my unhappy days, and that in my 
days of tribulation I le trace those, of 
my happiness. The different semi- 
men is of the various periods of my 
life, rny youth interpenetrating my 
age. the gravity of my years of ex- 
perience saddening my years of gai- 
ety ; the rays of my sun from its 
dawn to its setting, crossing each 
other and blended together, like the 
scattered reflex lights of my exist- 
ence, giving a sort of indefinable 
unity to my work ; my cradle has 
something of my tomb, my tomb 
something of my cradle ; my suffer- 
ings become my pleasures ; my plea- 
sures griefs, and one will not be able 
to discover whether these Memoirs 
are the work of a head bald or co- 
vered with locks. 

“ I »ay not this to praise myself, for 
I know not whether It be good or 
whether it be bad, but it has so hap- 
pened, without premeditation, by 
the inconstancy of the tempests 
which have been unloosed against 
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xny back, and which have often left 
me only the raft of my shipwreck, 
to write such or such a fragment of 
my life. 

“ I have felt a paternal affection in 
the composition of these Memoirs. 
The notes which accompany the text 
are of three sorts ; the first, at the 
end of the volumes, consist of ex- 
platmtive and corroborative pieces ; 
the second, at the bottom ot the pages, 
are of the same c»poch as the text ; 
the third, also at the bottom of the 
pa<res,have beeiradded since thecom- 
po.iition of the text; they hear the 
date of the time and place in which 
they were written. A year or two 
in solitude, in some corner of the 
earth, will suffice for tl»c* accomplish- 
ment of my task. I have had no re- 
pose hut during the nine mouths 
that 1 slept in the bosom of my mo- 
ther; and it is probable that I shall 
only regain this ante-natal repose in 
the bonom of our common mother 
after death. 

“ Many of my friends have pressed 
me to publish at present a part ot 
my history ; but 1 cannot yield to 
their wish. First, I should be, in 
spite of myself, less frank and less 
true; then 1 have always imagined 
in j self writing from my coffin. The 
wmk has hence taken a certain re- 
ligious character, which 1 could not 
divest it of without injury ; it would 
cost me much to stifle this distant 
voice issuing from the tomb, which 
is heard throughout the whole course 
of the recital. It. will not be found 
strange that 1 preserve some weak- 
ness, and that I arn anxious about 
the fate of the poor orphan, destined 
to remain after me upon the earth. 
If Minos judges that I have suffered 
enough upon this earth to be a happy 
shade in the next, a little light from 
the Elysian fields, shed over my last 
picture, will render the defects of 
the painter less salient. Life jtits ill 
upon me. Death perhaps will sit 
better.” 

It is with reluctance that we stop 
here, previous to giving our readers 
a foretaste of these Memoirs, which 
promise to be so splendid and of 
such fascinating interest — to make a 
remark upon the apparent egotism 
of this preface. This must not be 
confounded with petty vanity, nor 
still less with selfishness, of which 
egotism is generally the sign; for 
there is a class of genius of which a 


spiritual and abstract egotism is the 
very essence. Of this kind was the 
genius of Rousseau and Byron; and 
of this kind, only refined by high 
moral and religious tendencies, is 
the genius of Chateaubriand. This 
class of genius only sympathizes 
with the outward universe, as it re- 
acts upon its proper identity. It is 
an acuteness ot sensibility which ab- 
sorbs in itself all the powers of rea- 
son and observation, and individual*, 
izes every thing by making it part 
and parcel of its own essential being. 
A genius of this kind will always be 
the prominent figure in every pic- 
ture he may design ; every other fi- 
gure would be to him a nonentity, 
but for the influence, the lights or 
shadows it casts upon himself , the rea- 
lity amidst the shows, lie therefore 
groups all things about himself; he 
cannot stir out of the circle of self, 
nor is it to be desired he should, for 
this st if reflects humanity. This is 
the key to the egotism ot Monsieur 
Chateaubriand, which is more or less 
apparent in all his works. To cpiar- 
rel with it, is to quarrel with a pecu- 
liar chayacjtev of genius, which, if not 
of the highest order, has at least the 
strongest hold upon our sympathies. 
For our own parts, we love to be- 
hold this vivifying principle, not only 
in his works, but even when it ap- 
pears more broadly, and takes the 
semblance (though it may be far 
removed from it iu reality) of va- 
nity. We love to figure to ourselves 
the chivalious and enthusiastic old 
poet and statesman, collecting about 
him of an evening, in the old aristo- 
cratic religious building of the Ab- 
baj/r au Jiois, bis select circle of 
friends, and reading aloud the ad- 
ventures of his youth, and vicissi- 
tudes of his life, himself the author, 
the hero, and the reciter of his nar- 
rative. We fancy the enthusiasm 
with which he recites the story of 
his juvenile years, (yet retaining 
their buoyant spirit,) when he found 
a fairy land in the. savage wilds of 
America, when he roamed its bound- 
less forests, committed himself, a 
wanderer, with heaven above him 
and in his heart, to its broad streams, 
visited in solitude, his * best society " 
the appalling Falls of the Niagara, 
and, borne along by ecstatic fancy, 
and its sudden joys, as i* were with 
wings, lived, as he advanced, un- 
harmed and cherished among Stic- 
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ceasive groups of wild savages, but 
to him gentle and loving, as the be- 
ings of his fancy with whom he has 
peopled their glades. We follow him 
uk all his cadences and elevations, in 
hia bursts of eloquence, and trans- 
ports of sensibility. We sympathize 
with the sympathy and admiration 
of his auditors. Wo wonder not at 
the tears of delight which spring to 
their eyes ; and when we look up at 
the bald head and wrinkled front of 
the animated reciter, wo could hug 
the old inan for his boyish enthusi- 
asm and seusibility, if reverence did 
not teach us rather to bow to him 
as the type and model of all that is 
estimable and admirable in youth, 
manhood, aud old age. 

But it is tune we should proceed 
to the narrative. The first udume, 
then, is devoted to the ancestors, and 
the father of Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand, a race of gentlemen of the 
old hoOif$$Ct aud who lived constant- 
ly away from the Court of Louis 
XIV. One of the most remarkable 
of this old rare was the father of the 
author. lie was poor, as had been 
h is father, and was left ajoue in the 
world with his mother, "lie was 
scarcely fifteen years of age, when, 
knewVuig before the bed ot his mo- 
ther, he asked her for her blessing, 
as he had resolved to go and seek 
his fortune. W ith his mother’s bless- 
ing, be embarked at St Malo. lie 
was twice prisoner, and twice esca- 
ped. On his return to St Malo the 
last time, he married a young per- 
son of noble birth, by whom he had 
several children. Monsieur do Cha- 
teaubriand and his sister, Lucilla, 
were the two youngest. They were 
brought up at the chateau ot Com- 
bo urgv the ancient mansion of the 
Chafceaubriands, which Ms father had 
repurchased. Of the chateau of 
Combourg, desolate and abandoned, 
there is the following description in 
Mem, “ l arrived at the chateau 
by the long avenue of pines. I 
traversed on foot its deserted courts; 
1 stopped to contemplate the closed 
and half' broken windows. The 
thistles which grew at the foot of 
the walls, the fallen leaves which 
gathered about the doors, and the 
solitary vestibule where I had so 
often seen my father and his faithful 
servants. The marble basins were 
already covered with moss. Yellow 
weeds grew up between their dis- 


jointed and trembling stones. An 
unknown porter opened to me rude- 
ly the gate. Covering for a moment 
my eyes with my handkerchief, I 
entered beneath the roof of my an- 
cestors. I traversed the echoing 
apartments, and heard nothing but 
the sound of my own steps. The 
chambers were hardly lighted by the 
feeble light which penetrated through 
the closed shutters. 1 visited the 
room where my mother had expired, 
that iu which my father used to re- 
tire, the one in which I had sleptin my 
cradle, and where friendship had ut- 
tered its first vow r s in the bosom of 
my sister. Everywhere the halls 
spread befoie me in melancholy na- 
kedness, and the spider spun its 
webs along the abandoned cornices. 
1 quitted these scenes precipitately. 
I left them with a hurried step, 
and dared not turn round my head 
a*» I departed. How sweet, but how 
rapid, are the mom eats which bro- 
thers and sisters pass together in the 
society of their aged parents I ” If 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand had not 
written those Memoirs of his \outh, 
his character might be found in 
“ My temper was impetuous 
aud unequal, alternately buoyant 
and joyous, and silent and melan- 
choly. Sometimes I assembled 
about me my young companions, 
and then suddenly abandoned them 
to contemplate u passing cloud, 
or to listen to the rain falling onthe 
leates." Hut that which we find uot 
in Jt* >it\ we find in his Memoirs ; 
that Jits respect Jor his father was 
mingled with terror. Ilis father was 
a man of tali stature, of a physiog- 
nomy sombre and severe, imposing 
in all his manners, his step heavy, hfo 
voice solemn, his look stern. During 
the day, young Francois de Chateau- 
briand would rather make a long 
circuit than meet his father ; but on 
the fall of night the whole family 
assembl ed together in the half-desert- 
ed chateau, situated in the midst of 
woods, and far from all other habi- 
tation. In a vast hall they spent 
their evenings ; the mother and the 
two youngest children sitting within 
the embrasure of the immense 
chimney, aud the father, enveloped 
in his cloak, pacing the apartment 
backwards and forwards in silence. 
As this lord and master got more 
distant from the chimney comer, the 
conversation between the mother 
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and the children became more ani- 
mated; as his footsteps sounded more 
distant, the children's voices became 
louder, but as the old Count return- 
ed from the door to the chimney, the 
conversation lowered ; and the more 
lie advanced, the more the voices 
Bauk. Sometimes he would stop 
before the chimney, and not a whis- 
per was heard; but if by chance there 
were, his stern voice demanding 
* ( tr/uf speaks?” produced again the 
most profound stillness. TbuH were 
the evenings spent in alternate chat- 
ter and silence. At elev en o'clock the 
old seigneur retired to his chamber, 
then the mother and children would 
listen till they heard him walking 
above ; his footstep made the old 
floor groan ; as soon as all was silent, 
the mother, son, and daughter, utter- 
ed a cry of joy, ami the two children 
began to play a thousand frolics, or 
amused themselves in Killing ghost 
stories. Among these stories there 
is one which "Monsieur Chateau- 
briand relates in his Memoirs. The 
following is a feeble sketch of this 
tale : — One night at midnight an old 
monk in his cell heard a knocking at 
his door. A plaintive voice called 
to him. The monk hesitated to open. 
At last he rises and opens. It was a 
pilgnin who demanded hospitality. 
The monk gave a bed to the pilgrim, 
and threw himself upon his own. 
But scarcely was he asleep, when lie 
sees the pilgrim at the side of his 
bed, signing to him to follow him. 
They go out together. The door 
of the church opens and then shuts 
behind them. The priest at the 
altar celebrates the holy mysteries. 
Arrived at the foot of the altar, the 
pilgrim takes off his cowl, and shews 
the monk a death's head. “You 
have given me a place by your side,” 
said the pilgrim, “ and in my turn I 
will give you a place on my bed of 
ashes.'* The delightful terrors occa- 
sioned by such tales as these, made 
the brother and sister cling close 
together. Nothing is more touch- 
ing than the pages of Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand when he speaks of 
his beautiful affectionate sister, Lu» 
cilia. All his infancy was passed by 
her aide; they had both the same 
sorrows, the same pleasures, the 
same terrors. « Timid,” he says, 
“ and under constraint before my 
father, I only found joy and content 
in company of my sister; she was a 


little older than me. We loved to 
climb the hills together, and together 
to traverse the woods at the fall of 
the leaf ; the recollection of these 
walks yet fills my soul with delight 
Oh ! illusions of infancy and my 
country, will you never Jose your 
charms ! Sometimes wo walked in 
silence, listening to the trailing of 
the autumn winds, or to the noise of 
the dried leaves which rustled under 
our feet ; sometimes we pursued with 
our eyes the swallow in the meadow, 
or the raiubow upon the cloudy hills, 
and sometimes we murmured toge- 
ther verses which the spectacle of 
nature inspired. We had both a 
strain of sadness in our hearts. This 
we derived from God and our mo- 
ther.” 

We cannot afford to follow Mon- 
sieur Chateaubriand through all his 
school adventures. These require 
the charms of Monsieur Chateau- 
briand's style to give them that inte- 
rest which they no doubt possess in 
his Memoirs, but which appear a 
good deal faded in the r< collected 
narrative of the lltvue de Paris . But 
we must not omit to mention that 
lie was 'educated at. the college of 
liennes, ami that his favourite studies 
were Harare arid the ('onfissions of 
St Augustin, which last book seems 
to have determined the religious cha- 
racter of his genius. From college 
he entered the army, and became, 
as far as military drill and duties are 
concerned, in the language of his 
colonel, an accomplished officer. His 
new military education being finish- 
ed, his father determined to send 
him to Paris, to make his way by his 
own merits ; but before he enters 
upon this new scene, he one© more 
visits Combourg. Thus he speaks in 
his Memoins on' the occasion of this 
last visit ; — “ l have only revisited 
Combourg three times,” (since his 
first absence we suppose.) “ At the 
death of my father, all the family 
were assembled in the chateau, to 
say to each other adieu. Two years 
afterwards l accompanied my mother 
to Combourg; she went to have the 
old manordiouse furnished, as my 
brother was about to establish him- 
self there with my sister-in-law ; my 
brother, however, came not into 
Brittany, and shortly after mounted 
the scaffold with his young wife, for 
whom my mother had prepared the 
nuptial bed* The last time 1 took 
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Ihe road to Combourg, was on arri- 
ving at tbe port where I was to em- 
bark for America. After sixteen 
years of absence, when about to quit 
my native soil fortbe ruins of Greece, 
I went to embrace tbe remnants of 
my family in the lands of Brittany, 
but I had not courage to undertake 
tbe pilgrimage to my paternal fields. 
It was among the shades of Com- 
bourg that I have become what I am. 
It \v.is there I saw my family united 
nnd dispersed. Of ten children only 
four remained. My mother died of 
grief, and the ashes of my father 
were scattered to the winds. If my 
works survive me, if I should leave 
behind me a name, the traveller, 
perhaps, some day, guided by these 
Memoirs, will stop a moment in the 
places I have described. He may re- 
cognise the chateau, but he will look in 
vain for the wood ; it has been felled; 
the cradle of my dreams has dis- 
appeared like my dreams themselves. 
Alone remaining upon its rock, the 
antique dungeon seems to regret the 
oaks which surrounded it, and pro- 
tected it from the tempests. Isolated 
like it, I have seen, like it, t^e family 
which embellished my days, and af- 
forded me shelter, fail around me. 
Thanks to Heaven, my life is not 
built so solidly upon the earth as 
the towers in which 1 passed my 
youth ! ’* 

The scene now changes to Paris. 
The venerable Monsieur de Male- 
sherbes the defender of Louis XVI., 
and whose daughter was married to 
the elder brother of Chateaubriand, 
seems to have been the first who ap- 
preciated the talents of young Fran- 
cois. The following is the sketch 
which the Memoirs give of this ve- 
nerable character, who afterwards, 
in his extreme old age, with his 
grand- daughter and her husband, 
perished by the guillotine : — " The 
alliance which united his family to 
mine procured me often the happi- 
ness of approaching him. I seemed 
to become stronger and freer in my 
mind when in the presence of this 
virtuous man, who, in the tnidst of 
the corruption of courts, had pre- 
served, in an elevated rank, the in- 
tegrity and courage of a patriot I 
shall long recollect the last interview 
I had with him : it was in the morn- 
ing. I found him, by chance, alone 
with his grand-daughter. He spoke 
of Rousseau with an emotion that I 


fully partook of. I shall never for- 
get the venerable old man conde- 
scending to give me advice, and say- 
ing,—.* I am wrong to speak of these 
things with you; I should rather 
urge you to moderate that warmth 
of heart which brought so much evil 
on our friend. I have been like 
you; injustice revolted me; I have 
done as much good as I could, with- 
out counting on the gratitude of men. 
You are youug; you have many 
things to see. I have but a short 
time to live/ I suppress what the 
freedom of iutimate conversation, 
nnd the indulgence of his character, 
made, him add. The pain which I 
experienced on quitting him, felt like 
a presentiment that I should never 
see him again ! 

* Monsieur de Malesherbes was a 
man of large stature, but the feeble- 
ness of his health prevented him 
from appearing so. That which was 
astonishing in him was the energy 
with which he expressed himself 
in his extreme old age. If you saw 
him seated without speaking, with 
his sunken eyes, his grey eyelashes, 
and his benevolent air, you would 
have taken him for one of those 
august personages painted by Le- 
sueur. But when the sensitive chords 
were touched, the lightning Hashed 
forth. His eyes immediately opened 
and expanded. Words of tire came 
from his mouth; hisair, from pensive, 
became animated, and a young man 
in all the effervescence of youth 
seemed before you ; but his bald 
head, his words a little confused, 
from the defect of his pronuncia- 
tion, caused by his want of teeth, 
recalled again the old man. This 
contrast redoubled the charm found 
in his conversation, as one admires 
those fires which burn in the midst 
of the snows of winter. 

t{ Monsieur de Maleshcrbes has 
filled Europe with his name, but the 
defender of Louis XVI. was not Jess 
admirable at the other epochs of his 
life than in his last days, which so 
gloriously crowned it. As a patron 
of men of letters, the world owes to 
him the Emilius of Rousseau ; and 
it is known, that he was the only 
man, the Mareschal of Luxemburg 
excepted, whom Jean Jaques sin- 
cerely loved. More than once he 
has opened the gates of the Bastile; 
he alone refused to supple his cha- 
racter to the vices of the great, and 
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came out pure from places where so 
many others had left their virtue 
behind them. Some have blamed 
him for giving in to what has been 
called the principles of the day. If 
by this is meant hatred of abuses, 
Monsieur de Malesherbes was cer- 
tainly culpable. For my own part 
1 avow, that if he had been merely 
a good and loyal gentleman, ready 
to sacrifice himself for the King his 
master, and to appeal to his sword 
rather than to his religion, 1 should 
have sincerely esteemed him, but I 
should have left it to others to write 
his eulogium.” 

From the city Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand passes to the Court. To 
be presented to the King, it was ne- 
cessary to be military, and of the 
grade of captain at least. He the re- 
lore obtained that rank, and was ad- 
mitted to the honours of the Court, 
and saw Louis XVI. face to face. 
Thus he speaks of this unhappy and 
amiable monarch and victim : — 

** Louis XVI. was of an advantage- 
ous stature; his shoulders were 
large, and his belly prominent. Iiis 
walk was ungainly, roiling, as it were, 
from one leg to the other ; his vision 
was short; his eyes half shut; his 
mouth laige; his voice hollow and 
vulgar, lie was fond of a hearty 
laugh; his air announced gaiety, — not 
the gaiety, perhaps, ot a superior 
mimt, but the cordial joy of an honest 
man, coming from a conscience with- 
out reproach. He was not without 
knowledge, especially in geography. 
For the Test, he had his weaknesses 
like other men. He loved, for ex- 
ample, to play tricks*upon his pages, 
aud to spy, at five o’clock in the 
morning, from the windows of the 
palace, the movements of the gen- 
tlemen of the Court as they left 
their apartmeuts. if at a hunt one 
passed between him and the stag, he 
was subject to sudden fits of anger, 
as l have experienced myself. One 
day, when it was excessively hot, an 
old gentleman of the stables, who 
had followed tin* chase, being fa- 
tigued, got down from his horse, and, 
stretching himself on his back, fell 
asleep in the shade. . Louis passed 
by, perceived him, and thought it a 
good joke to wake him up. He got 
doiim then from his horse, and, with- 
00 $ wishing to hurt this ancient ser- 
vant, he Jet fall rather a heavy stone 


on his breast Awakening up, the 
old gentleman, in the first moment 
of pain and anger, called out, — * Ah 1 
1 know you well in this trick ; you 
were so from your infancy ; you are 
a* tyrant, a cruel man, a ferocious 
animal !* And he continued to over- 
whelm the King with insults. His 
Majesty quickly regained his horse, 
and half laughing, half sorry that he 
had hurt a man whom he loved 
much, muttered as he went away,— 

1 Ha, ha! he is angry! he is angry! 
he is angry ! ’ ” 

But what was Versailles, its Palace* 
and its Court, to Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand, whilst the Bastile was 
taking at Paris, and the Revolution, 
with its mighty events, were in full 
career of dev elopement ! What his 
opinions were at the cotnmna meat 
of the Revolution is not stated, but 
he had personal acquaintance! with 
all the great disorganizing spirits, 
who let loose its fierce elements, and 
were afterwards pulverized and 
swept from the scene by its ravaging 
breath. He seems to have known 
Mirabeau intimately, dined often 
with him, aud accompanied him to 
the tavern: t)ne day as they got up 
together from dinner after a long 
animated conversation, Mirabeau, 
laying his two large hands on the 
shoulders of his young companion, 
said to him, alluding to their con- 
versation, u They will never pardon 
me my superiority.^ But the hor- 
rors of the Rev olution soon ensued, 
and whatever illusions the brilliant 
vision of prospective liberty and re- 
generation might have cast over the 
imagination of the young poet, they 
quickly melted away at the touch of 
human it//. The blood, the crimes, 
the rant aud fury, which early began 
to blot out and swallow up every 
fair hope in despair and dread, 
awakened his uncontrollable indig- 
nation; this was too strong to be 
suppressed iu one so ardent aud hu- 
mane ; and on one occasion, seeing 
a head carried on a pike before his 
hotel, he called out of his window, 
“ Murder, murder! assassins, assas- 
sins ! ” This virtuous ardour and in- 
dignation would soon doubtless have 
brought him to the guillotine, if 
Monsieur de Malesherbes, compas- 
sionating his youth and virtue, and 
foreseeing, that If be remained in 
France, he would surely fall a victim 
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to life generous sod courageous sen- 
$teen&t% had not persuaded him to 
Make the voyage to America. 

* If I were in your place,” said 
Monsieur de Malesherbes, 11 1 would 
'goto America; I would undertake 
some great enterprise; I would tra- 
vel for ten years.” This idea fired 
the imagination of young Chateau- 
briand. He had already a great en- 
terprise in his mind. It is thus he 
developes in his Memoirs the idea of 
this enterprise : — 

“ The voyage which I then under- 
took was only the prelude of an- 
other much more important, the plan 
of which I communicated to Mon- 
sieur de Malesherbes on my return. 
1 proposed to myself nothing less 
than to determine, by land, the grand 
question of the South Sea passage by 
the North. It is known, that in spile 
of the efforts of Captain Cook and 
other navigators, it has always re- 
mained in doubt.” 

One cau hardly hcip smiling at 
this project of discovery terminating 
in those beautiful tales or poems by 
which Monsieur de Chatehubriand 
has immortalized his wanderings in 
America. For our part's however, 
we are perfectly contented that it 
has so terminated. Let others travel 
and discover, but their travellings 
and discoveries, however important, 
will never be to uh half so delight- 
ful, as contemplating this young en- 
thusiastic “ ertwppe:' from civilisa- 
tion, this rtfmjO' from the artificial 
existence of a Court, fleeing refine- 
ment and crime, and plunging into 
the depths of savage life, as into a 
bath, to cleanse and rejin in ate his 
spirit, and then to send it forth in 
all its beautified purity, to explore, 
to marvel at, to be transported with 
the springing wonders of nature 
where man is not. He became, as it 
were, a playfellow of the forests and 
mighty streams; all eye, all heart, 
all ecstasy. But what is moBt delight- 
ful, he humanizes upon every thing 
he sees. Nothing encounters his 
sight, even in inanimate nature, no- 
thing is shaped by his fancy, but it 
immediately vibrates upon some 
chord of his heart. How different 
fa humanity from mnliwfwn / Com- 
pare the scenes which were then 
going on in Paris, with those which 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand found 
in the huts of the wild Indian war- 
riors and huntsmen, Thu contrast 


heightens the delight which we feel 
in accompanying him in his poet’s 
rambles through a new world. But 
we must proceed whh the Memoirs. 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand embark- 
ed for America at St Malo, on the 
6th of May, 1791. The sentiments 
he experienced on his first arrival, 
are well described in his M Genu: du 
Chris! ianis/m .” 

4< I remained for some time with 
my arms crossed, looking about me 
with a confusion of feelings and 
ideas, which 1 could not disentangle 
then, arid which I cannot at present 
describe. This continent, unknown 
by the rest of the world in ancient 
times, and in the modern for many 
ages ; its first savage destinies, and 
its fate since the arrival of Christo- 
pher Columbus; the domination of 
the monarchies of Europe shaken 
off In tins new world; their old so- 
cieties renewed in this young coun- 
try ; a republic of a nature hitherto 
unknown, announcing a change in 
the human mind, aud io political or- 
der; the part which my country had 
taken in these events’; these seas 
ami shores owing partly their inde- 
pendence to French blood ; a great 
man, Washington, arising suddenly 
in the midst of these discords and 
deserts, the inhabitant of a nourish- 
ing city in the same place, where, a 
century before, William Penn had 
bought a slip of ground from some 
Indians ; the I niled States, sending 
to France, across the ocean, the re- 
volution and liberty; finally, my own 
destinies, the discoveries which I 
aimed at iu those native solitudes, 
which yet extended their vast do- 
mains behind the narrow empire of 
foreign civilisation; — these were 
the reflections which occupied my 
mirui.” 

Another pointed reflection he 
makes is There is nothing old in 
America, but the woods, the sons of 
the earth, and liberty, the mother of 
all human society.” 

The recital of his interview with 
Washington is very pleasing. 

" A little house of the English con- 
struction, resembling the houses in 
its neighbourhood, was the palace of 
the President of the United States. 
No guards, no valets. 1 knocked— a 
young servant-girl opened to roe. I 
asked her if the General was at home. 
She asked me my name, which being 
difficult to pronounce iu English, 
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she could not retain* But she said, 

« Walk in, sir,* and went before me 
through one of those long and narrow 
corridors, which serve as a vestibule 
to English houses. She introduced 
me into a parlour, and told me the 
General would attend me. 1 was 
not moved ; greatness of soul or of 
fortune never disconcert me. I ad- 
mire the first, without being hum- 
bled by it. The world inspires me 
with more pity than respect, ft ever 
has the face of man troubled me. 
In a few minutes the General enter- 
ed. He was a man of large stature, 
his demeanour calm, rather cold than 
noble. He resembles his pictures. I 
presented him my hitter in silence ; 
lie opened it, turned to the signa- 
ture, which be read aloud, exclaim- 
ing — 'Colonel A rm and 1 * It was thus 
that the Marquis de la Rouveiie had 
signed. We sat down. I explained 
to him as well as I could the motive 
of my voyage, lie answered me by 
monosyllables in French or English. 
He listened to me with astonish- 
ment. I approached him, and said 
with \ivacify — * Hut it is less diffi- 
cult to discover the North-East pas- 
sage than to create a people as you 
have done.’ — 4 MY//, u'df,* said he, 

* yottirfi wa,? stretching to me bis 
hand, lie invited me to dine with 
him on the following day, uud we 
parted, 

** 1 was exact to the rendezvous. 
We were but five or six guests. The 
conversation turned almost entirely 
on the French Revolution. The Ge- 
neral shewed us the key of the Bas- 
tile. These keys were silly toys, 
which were then distributed in the 
two worlds. If Wellington had seen, 
like me, the vanquishers of the Bas- 
il le in the gutters ot Paris, he would 
have had less faith in his relic. The 
seriousness aud the force of this re- 
volution was not in its bloody orgies. 
At the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in lotto, the same populace 
of the faubourg St Antoine demo- 
lished the Protestant temple of Cha- 
re nton with as much zeal as they 
devastated the church of St Denis 
in 1793. Such was tuy meeting with 
this man, who has emancipated a 
whole world. Washington had sunk 
into the tomb before any fame was 
attached to my name ; I passed be- 
fore him as the most unknown being, 
lie was in all his splendour, and I 
in all my obscurity. .Perhaps my 


name did not remain a whole day 
in bis memory. Happy am I, never- 
theless, that his regards have fallen 
upon me. 1 have felt myself warmed 
by them during the rest of my life. 
There is virtue in the regard of a 

S eat man. I have seen since 
ouaparte. Thus Providence has 
shewn me two persons, whom it has 
been pleased to place at the head of 
the destinies of their age*” 

Having taken leave of Washington, 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand pursues 
his route. The following passage, 
which will find a place in his Me- 
moirs, will shew, however, how little 
his mind was bent on discovery. 
The fact seems to be, that this pro- 
ject originated in that ardent longing 
for indefinable enterprise which cha- 
racterises genius, before it knows its 
own nature and quality. Monsieur 
Chateaubriand soon found the vast 
aud the romantic in his heart and in 
nature, which had allured him in a 
project which he only saw in its dis- 
tance and its consummation, with- 
out calculating the severe self-denial 
which it would impose upon the 
fancy. Tim passage we allude to is 
as follows:-" 

M 1 then set out for the country of 
savages, aud embarked in a packet- 
boat, which ascended the river 
Hudson from New York to Albany. 
The society of passengers was nu- 
merous and agreeable,' consisting of 
many women, and some American 
officers. A fresh breeze impelled us 
gently to our destination. Towards 
the evening of the first day, we as- 
sembled oh the deck to take a colla- 
tion of fruits and milk. The women 
wore seated on benches, and the 
men placed themselves at their feet. 
The conversation was not long noisy. 
I have always remarked that the 
aspect of a fine scene of nature pro- 
duces an in voluntary silence* Sud- 
denly one of the company cried out, 
‘ it was here where Major Andre 
was executed.’ Immediately all my 
ideas were scattered. A very pretty 
American lady was asked to sing a 
romance made on this unfortunate 
young man. She yielded to our en- 
treaties, and sung with a voice, 
timid, but full of softness and emo- 
tion. The sun was setting* We 
were then sailing between lofty 
mountains. Here and there, suth 
pended over their abysses, single 
cabins sometimes appeared and 
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sometimes disappeared, among 
clouds, partly white, and partly 
rose-coloured, which floated boii- 
zoutally at the height of these habi- 
tations. The points of rocks, and 
the bare tops of pine-trees, were 
sometimes seen above these clouds, 
and looked like Jitile inlands floating 
in the sea. The majestic river, now 
locked up between two parallel 
banks, stretched in a straight line 
beiuic u», and anon turning towards 
the east, roiled its golden waves 
round some mount, which, advan- 
cing into the stream with all its 
plants, resembled a great bouquet of 
verdure bound to the ioot of a blue 
and purple zone. We all kept a 
piofouud silence. For my part, 1 
hardly dared to breathe. .Nothing 
interrupted the plaintive song of the 
young passenger, except the noise 
whit h the vessel made in gliding 
through the water.” 

Hi* capture goes on increasing as 
he advances into the iutei ior — into 
the virgin 1 meats ot America. 

“ Alter hav ing passed the Mohawk, 

I found tm st'ir m wood* that hud 
never felt the axe, and fell into a son 
of ecstasy, i went f j outlive to tree, 
to the tight aud left indifferently, 
saying to myself — no more roads to 
follow — no moie cities— no more 
narrow houses — no more presidents, 
republics, kings. . . To try if I had 
recovered my origiuul rights, 1 play ed 
a thousand wilful freaks, which en- 
raged the big Dutchman, who served 
me as a ankle, and who thought me 
mad.” “ 

This state of rapturous excite- 
ment, this intoxication of delight, so 
ptue, so free, so buoyant, awakens 
all our inteiest, uli our afleclion, for 
the young euiiiusiast. lie has ex- 
perienced, he has enraptuied him- 
self, with the imhiy ot a poet’s 
dream. We ask not what has be- 
come of his passage. How eau a 
thought of civilized life come to 
distm b his enjoy menu* ? He is among 
the savages. He accompanies the 
wild Indian on his hunting patties; 
ho drinks, smokes, and broils his 

steak in ids hut; he is one of his 
family, dancing aud singing with the 
pretty Indian girls, sharing in their 
loves, and in the exercises and pas- 
times of their brothers ; or he is in 
the great forests — free, free ! Why 
should he compel his mind to think 
pu any particular subject? This 
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would be to him slavery* No ; let hie 
thoughts and fancies come and go 
like the airs of heaven. There is 
room iu his breast for their circula- 
tion, since he is untrammelled by 
civilisation. Let him cast himself 
on the lake Erie, and from its banks 
behold those splendid serpents 
which inhabit them ; Jet him Jeara 
their habits, and call them by their 
names; or, if you will, he will make 
them dance to his flute. Sometimes 
let him stand on the banks of the 
lake to contemplate the thousand 
fish that disport on its translucent 
waves ; or let him stop suddenly to 
listen to the song of strange birds; 
or, shutting his eyes, harken to the 
multitudinous waters of the river as 
they' rush into the sea. 

This ecstasy, says an auditor of the 
Memoirs, has no cud. Long pages 
are sometimes only long exclama- 
tions, breathing the very essence of 
contentment ami happiness, lri one 

J ylace he says — “ 1 was more thau a 
ing. If fate had placed me on a 
throne, and a revolution hurled me 
from it, instead of exhibiting my 
misery through Europe, like Charles 
and James, 1 should have said to 
amateurs : If my place inspires you 
with so much envy, try if, you will 
see it is not so good. Out one 
another's throats for my old mantle. 
For my part, 1 will go and enjoy in 
the foi chts of Aiuciica the liberty 
you have resided mo to.” 

But this realized dream must 
end ; and this is the uiauner he was 
awakened from it, 

“ Wandering from foiest to forest, 

I approached a new Aineiiean settle- 
ment. One evening, 1 saw on the 
banks of a streamlet, a farm-house 
built of the trunks of trees. I de- 
manded hospitality, aud it was 
gi anted. The night fell. The habi- 
tation was only lighted by the flame 
of the hearth. 1 sat down by the 
corner of the chimuey ; aud whilst 
n»y hostess prepared my supper, I 
amused myself in reading, stooping 
my head, an English journal which 
had fallen on the ground. I per- 
ceived these words writteu in large 
letters: 4 Flight of the King!* 
This was an account of the evasion 
of Louis XVI., and the arrest of the 
unfortunate monarch at Yaren lies. 
The journal also spoke of the in- 
creased emigration, and the assem- 
bling of nearly all the vfficera of the 
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army under the banners of theFreaeh 
princes. In this I thought 1 beard 
the voice of honour, and I abandoned 
my projects.” 

Returned to Philadelphia to em- 
bark, the first thing that reminded 
him he was a civilized man, was 
his want of money to pay his 
passage. The Captain, however, 
consented to take him, trusting to 
his word for payment. In his pas- 
sage, he encounters a terrible tem- 
pest. The description of this tempest 
finishes the fourth book. “ When 
a Dutch vessel is assailed by a tem- 
pest, officers and sailors shut them* 
selves up in the inside of the vessel ; 
all the port holes are shut ; the dog 
of the vessel is alone left on the 
deck, who howls at the storm. Mean- 
time the officers and sailors drink 
and smoke till the storm ceases. 
When it is over, the dog (teases to 
hark, and the crew come again on 
the deck— and I,” says lie/ “ I am 
the dog of the vessel, whom tlie re- 
storation left on the deck to give 
warning of the storm, whilst it was 
under shelter. 1 * 

As soon as Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand returns to Paris, lie marries, 
and takes obscure lodgings in a little 
obscure street, behind the church of 
St Sulpice. His picture of Paris, at 
that moment of terror, is said to be 
magnificent and terrible. Robespierre, 
Danton, Marat, the Convention, the 
.lacobiu club, the theatres, the cries, 
the clamours, the atrocious vocifera- 
tions of the Mountain, of the popu- 
lace, the street scenes, the tribune, 
the prisons: everything which the ra- 
velled up scene of horror, which Paris 
in 92 presented, has alforded matter 
for his eloquent pen. But honour 
and patriotism called him away from 
these orgies of blood and crime. He 
emigrates ; and the following justi- 
fication of this step, as it might pro- 
perly find a place in his Memoirs, 
we here transcribe. 

“ I put to myself this question 
when writing the Siege of Trent. 
Why has Thrasybulus been raised to 
the clouds? And why are French 
emigrants trodden to tlie dust? 
Both cases are rigorously the same. 
The fugitives of the two countries, 
forced into exile by persecution, 
took arma in foreign lands in favour 
of an ancient constitution of their 
country. Words cannot alter things. 
Except that the first contended for a 
rou xxxv, wo. ccxxh 


democracy, and the latter for a mo- 
narchy, the facts are the same. 

“ An honest foreigner by his fire- 
side, in a tranquil country, sure to 
rise in the morning as he laid down at 
night, in possession of bis fortune, 
his doors well shut, his friends 
within, and security without, may 
prove, whilst drinking his glass of 
wine, that tlie French emigrants 
were to blame, and that a citizen 
Bhould never quit his country. But 
this honest foreigner is at his ease ; 
no one persecutes him ; he can go 
where he will, without the fear of 
being insulted or assassinated ; his 
house is not set fire to; he is not 
hunted like a wild beast, merely 
because his name is John, and not 
Peter, and that his grandfather who 
died forty years ago had a right to 
sit in a church with three or four 
harlequins in livery behind him. * * 
But it is for misfortune to' judge of 
misfortune. The vulgar heart of 
prosperity cannot comprehend the 
delicate sentiments of misfortune. 
If one considers without passion 
what the emigrants suffered in 
France, who is the man, who, putting 
Iris hand # to his heart, would dare to 
pay, * I would not have done as they 
did!*" 

Monsieur de Chateaubriand then 
determines to emigrate, but he has 
no money ; the fortune of his wife 
consisted only of assignats. At last 
he gets a notary iu the Faubourg St 
Honorc'to advance him 12,000 francs 
on these assignats. But on return- 
ing home he meets with a friend; 
they walk and talk together, and at 
last they enter a gambling-house. 
At that time gaming was perhaps 
the most innocent amusement that 
remained. To a gentleman society 
was dangerous, and the relaxations 
of the people were in tlie clubs aud 
round the scaffold. Whether from 
curiosity, or ennui, or weakness. 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand plays, 
and loses all his money except 1600 
francs. With this he departs, gets 
into a fiacre, and drives home. On 
arriving, however, when he would 
hand his portfolio to his wife, he finds 
it gone. He had left it, with his last 
1600 francs, in the hackney-coach. 
Nevertheless, Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand had imbibed too much equa- 
nimity of soul In the forests ana 
. among tile savages of America, to be 
disturbed by this. He sleeps as pro* 
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foundly and tranquilly as if nothing 
had happened. In the morning, by 
great good luck, a young priest comes 
to him and returns him his portfolio, 
within which was his name and ad- 
dress, with the money. This priest had 
hired the hackney-coach immediate- 
ly after ho left iL He now directs 
his course to Bruxelles, travelling as 
a wine-merchant, and commissary of 
the army. Bruxelles was then the 
general rendezvous of the army of 
The Princes. The emigration was at 
that time divided into two parties, 
the first come and the last come; 
the first attributed to themselves ex- 
clusively the right of restoring the 
ancient dynasty. Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand was therefore very ill re- 
ceived, and from captain of cavalry 
became simple soldier, in one of 
the Breton companies, which were 
marching to form the siege of Thion- 
ville. With his knapsack on his 
hack, and his musket on his shoulder, 
he marched gaily forward. One day 
he met the King of Prussia, Frede- 
rick William, on horseback. 44 Where 
are you going f 9t Baid the monarch. 
“ I am going to fight,” rp pljcd young 
Chateaubriand. “•* 1 see the French 
nobleman in that answer,” said Kre- 
derick, and, saluting him, passed on. 
Monsieur Chateaubriand had a simi- 
lar conversation at Bruxelles with 
Champfort, a man once of celebrity, 
but whose name is now almost for- 
gotten. “ From whence do you 
come?” asked Champfort. M From 
Niaj^ara.”— 1 11 Where are you going 
to?” — “To where baltlesare fought.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of this gaiety 
and buoyancy of spirit, he felt sen- 
sibly the immense sacrifice he bad 
made to principle, and the very email 
return or gratitude and consideration 
it brought with it. 4< The Bourbons 
had not need,” Bays he, “ that a cadet 
of Brittany should return from be- 
yond the seas to offer them his ob- 
scure devotion ; If I had lit the lamp 
of my hostess with the journal which 
changed the. destinies of my life, and 
continued my voyage, no one would 
hare perceived my absence, for none 
knew that i existed. It was a sim- 
ple question between me and my 
conscience, which brought me back 
to the theatre of the world. I might 
bare done as 1 wished, as 1 was the 
only witness of the debate. But of 
all witnesses this is the one before 
which I should fear most to blush,” 


We regret that our limits will not 
emit us to follow the young boI- 
ier through his campaigns, and to 
give in his own words, for no other 
words could do them justice, the 
piquant anecdotes he relates, and to 
shew the sportive happy spirit with 
which he sustained — enjoyed, we 
might say-— every privation. Some- 
times we have him preparing the 
soup for bis company, at others wash- 
inghitt shirt in the stream; but we 
wonder not at the gaiety and sere- 
nity of his temper, for at this moment 
he was writing A tain* One day the 
manuscript of A tala, which he car- 
ried in his knapsack, was pierced by 
a ball, and thus saved the poet's life ; 
but he adds, with a smile, u Aoda 
had still to sustain the Ji re of the Abht 

MorelUtr 

But lie had heavier hardships than 
mere privations to Buffer. He re- 
ceives a wound in the leg, and is at 
the same time attacked by the small- 
pox and the dysentery, which was 
called the malady of the Prussians. 
But Ids courage does not abandon 
him. He marches as long a s he can 
walk. When he passed through the 
towns, the road to the hospital was 
always pointed out to him, but he 
passed on. At Namur, a poor wo- 
man seeing him tremble with fever, 
feeling pity for him, threw an old 
blanket over his shoulders, and he 
continued his route with tins cover- 
ing. At lasr he is perfectly exhaust- 
ed, and falls into a ditch by the road- 
side, In this state, motionless anti 
senseless, he is picked up by n com- 
pany of the Prince de Ligoc which 
chanced to pass, and transported in 
a waggon to Bruxelles. But there 
he found every door shut against 
him; he goes from hotel to hotel, 
from house to house, in vain. He 
has no money to pay for his lodg- 
ing; and lame, nick, ill, and appa- 
rently on the point of death, he is 
everywhere mused harbour. When 
in this abandoned condition, without 
help and without resource, seeking 
only a place to He down and die, a 
carriage passes him ; iu this carriage 
was his brother. He had 1 200 francs 
in bis pocket— he gives the half to 
Francis, and bids him adieu to re- 
enter France, and to die on the scaf- 
fold. Having had his wounds dress- 
ed, and recovered a little strength, 
M. de Chateaubriand determines to 
go to Jersey, to rejoin the rojraiists 
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of Brittany* He is conducted to Os- 
tend. “At Ostend,” the Memoirs 
here speak, “ 1 met several Bretons, 
my compatriots and my comrades, 
who had formed the same project as 
myself. We hired a little bark for 
Jersey, and were shut up during the 
passage in its hold. The bad wea- 
ther, the want of air and space, and 
the motion of the sea, exhausted the 
little strength I had left; the wind 
and the tide obliged us to put in at 
Guernsey. As f was on the point 
of death, I was carried on shore and 
placed against a wall, my face turned 
to thesuiqthat I might breathe my last. 
The wife of a sailor happened to 
pass; bhe took compassion on me, 
called her husband, and aided by 
two or three other English sailors, 
transported me into the bouse of a 
fisherman, and placed me in a good 
bed. It is probably to this act of 
charity that I owe my life. The 
next day I was re-embarked on board 
a sloop of Ostend. When we arri- 
ved at Jersey I was completely deli- 
rious. J was received by my ma- 
ternal unde, the Count de Bed£e, 
and remained several months in a 
state between life mid death. In the 
spring of 179.1, thinking myself suf- 
ficicuily strong to take arms ngaiu, I 
crossed into Eugland, where I hoped 
to find the direction of the princes ; 
hut my health, instead of mending, 
continued to decline ; my chest was 
affected, and I could hardly breathe. 
Some skilful doctors who were con- 
sulted, declared that 1 might linger 
on for some weeks, perhaps for some 
months, perhaps for some years, but 
that I must avoid all fatigue, and not 
count on a long existence. 

“ Throw open the doors for his Ex- 
cellency my Lord Viscount de Cha- 
teaubriand, Peer of France, Ambassa- 
dor at London, and Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honour, Ac. !” It is 
with this exclamation that Mods, de 
Chateaubriand breaks off, when the 
contrast between his first and second 
sojourn in England presents itself to 
his mind. His Memoirs are filled 
with these admirable contrasts and 
sudden exclamations. We must here 
break off ; indeed there is little more 


to notice. The Memoirs, so far as 
they have yet proceeded, terminate 
nearly in this place* They stop af- 
ter his first voyage to England. Ne- 
vertheless, his last reading was the 
relation of his journey to the place 
of exile of Charles the Tenth; so 
that they are not written consecu- 
tively, but are filled up according as 
his humour dictates. He has made 
only two copies of them; one in 
the hands of Madame de Chateau- 
briand, and the other in those of Map 
dame Ilecambier. It is said that 
they are already sold to an English 
bookseller for L.1000 per volume* 
It is needless to add any comment. 
Doubtless it will be an invaluable 
acquisition to hare the mighty events 
which have checquered Mona, de 
Chateaubriand’s life, and the desti- 
nies of the world of Europe during 
its period, exhibited to us, as they 
have passed through and been co- 
loured by such a mind. He himself 
in his own person represents a prin- 
ciple ; the aristocratic and religious 
principle of society. He represent* 
it in all its splendour, in all its puri- 
ty, in all ks power ; a more unex- 
ceptionable representative could not 
be chosen to place it in its happiest 
light. Mons. de Talleyrand too, we 
are told, is writing bis Memoirs. He 
also represents a pnnviple — the an- 
tagonist principle; the principle of 
popular ascendency, of unbelief, of 
expediency. He is equally a most 
favourable representative, to set his 
principle in its best point of view, 
being without violence, without 
crime, without exaggeration, and 
sincerely desirous of the good and 
happiness of mankind. When we 
have the Memoirs of these two 
master-minds, we may say we have 
the picture of the mind of Europe 
during their epoch, and of the two 
antagonist principles, whose collision 
has flooded Europe with blood, and 
still continues to agitate and threaten 
it with further revolutions. But bow 
differently will the Basie events ap- 
pear seen through such different op- 
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Nothing is wore remarkable in 
the long period of the Frerich Revo- 
lution, than its dearth oi eminent men. 
It abounded in able men in ail ranks 
of the state— the whole race, mar- 
shalled under the general name of 
talent. But the Revolution exhibit- 
ed but two men of grains, and but 
one of those was a Frenchman. Na- 
poleon, the Corsican, threw a light 
round him that extinguished all the 
contemporary lustres of military 
France. Mirabeau, the Frenchman, 
equally threw all its civil names into 
obscurity. It is remarkable, too, that 
each equally owed a large portion 
of his triumphs to his dissimilitude 
from the national character. Napo- 
leon was, in all things, Italian. No 
roan was wore remote from the 
passionate impetuosity, and wild ca- 
price of the Frenchman. He had an 
Impetuosity and wildness of his own, 
but be had the subtlety and the stea- 
diness, that alone can combine them 
into the materials of assured success. 
His silence, his reserve, and his re- 
sentments, were all Italian. He loved 
the ostentation of power, but he 
loved the power itself more, llis 
vanity was keen, but it was never 
suffered to resist hi9 interests. He 
would not have thrown away upon 
fireworks and feux-de-joie, a single 
grain of tuo gunpowder that lie 
could expend upon blasting bis 
highway through the barriers of 
Europe. 

Mirabeau was cast in another 
mould. He, too, had the impetuo- 
sity and the wildness, but they were 
at once chastised and strengthened 
by his new adoption of character. 
At a period when youth, misfortune, 
and passion had awakened all that 
was susceptible in his fierce nature, 
he was driven to England. His mind 
was in a state of fusion. It instantly 
took the shape into which it was 
thrown. Retaining the early fire, 
and the early ambition, it reappear- 
ed In France with the resolute, com- 
posed* and stern physiognomy of 
the iand of freedom. An orator by 
nature* he had returned from the 
only school of manly oratory in the 
world* and had learned from the im- 
mortal men of that day the true 


secret of impressing the hearts of 
nations. Till then, France had but 
rhetoricians, and those the i he tori - 
cians of the pulpit. Panegyrized as 
they are, we look in vain, in the 
Massiilons, Bourdaloes, and Bos- 
suets, for the diviner mind of oratory. 
We find extravagant appeals, violent 
contortions of language, florid figure ; 
the false taste of the Court, blazon- 
ed by the frigid imaginations of the 
cloister. Vet all is not failure. We 
find occasional bursts of vivid thought 
dashing through the clouds of an 
overcharged and obscure phraseolo- 
gy ; and the shape of human nature is 
sometimes seen under all the pomps 
and vanities of the harangue made 
for the glory of the King and his 
courtiers. But Mirabeau first gave 
the example of that powerful instru- 
mentality by which the great orator 
masters the mind at once. He had the 
signal advantage over all his prede- 
cessors, that he had real business to 
do ; his language had the reality ot 
business; its general tone was clear, 
firm, and forcible j a powerful stream 
of thought (lowing onward without 
winding round its object, hut drh iug 
all obstacles before it by its volume. 
But there were times when all the 
passion of his bitter and inflammable 
heart kindled; and the stream was 
suddenly turned into fire. He was 
then no longer the ancient orator, 
with his grace and gravity, — nor the 
Englishman, with hU strong simpli- 
city and force of nature, —nor even 
the Frenchman, with his eccentric 
vividness, and glittering declama- 
tion, He had the intenseness, the 
keenness, and unhappily the malig- 
nity of a fiend. And his motives 
were worthy of his power of evil. 
Like all the worshippers of faction* 
he had been a hypocrite from the 
beginning. No man hated the rabble 
more ; yet no man panegyrized them 
with more lavish adulation. No 
man cherished every prejudice of 
noble birth more; yet his whole 
profession of faith was a strenuous 
scorn of nobility. If he had a feel- 
ing of ancient reverence in his soul* 
it was for tbe throne; yet his was 
the first hand* among the circle of 
conspirators* that struck the dagger 
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into the heart of the monarchy, ami 
flung it bleeding at the foot of the 
statue of Jacobinism. His oratory 
was the great instrument by which 
this singular ascendency was achie- 
ved. It had no rival and no suc- 
cessor in France. Surrounded as he 
was from the beginning of his career 
by a multitude of able and accom- 
plished minds, ail equally emulous 
of his distinctions, and all struggling 
to rise by the same appeals to popu- 
lar passion, ail not merely fell short 
of his influence, but shewed them- 
selves unable to wield his weapons. 
The eloquence of the Girondists was 
the eloquence of the schools, contrast- 
ed with the daring and concentration 
of Mirabeau ; theirs were the light- 
ning and thunders of the stage; all 
could distinguish them from the 
true flash and peal, the true birth of 
the tempest of the mind. Happier 
in one instance than Napoleon, he 
died in the fulness of his fame; he 
was not left to dig his own grave, 
and see his renown buried in it, be- 
fore it closed over bis corpse, flap- 
pier still, if it be true, that in bis last 
hours, he reviewed his triumphs with 
human regret, and determined to 
make the restoration of the throne 
the price of his repentance. But ho 
was denied so glorious a conclusion 
to a life stained by habitual error. 
There was to be no serene and even- 
ing splendour for a day of such per- 
petual cloud and whirlwind. Na- 
poleon died, after the final failure of a 
project for the tyranny of all nations, 
the condensation of all power in Jus 
person, and the ruin of all liberty 
among mankind a project, for the 
vastness of its ambition, and the 
depth of its selfishness, worthy less 
of a mortal than of the prince of the 
power of the air. lie perished, and 
iiis work followed him. lie was 
broken by a blow which sent his 
empire rolling in fragments over his 
bead. He fell from his throne, u like 
the lightning falling from heaven;” 
— the only figure that could express 
bis height, his splendour, and his 
malignity. The last hours of Mira- 
beau were on the field of the great 
battle for monarchy, and he died 
with the lamentations of a chieftain 
who finds himself mortally wounded 
in the heat of the conflict, and finds 
life ebbing from him drop by drop, 
while the battle is still raging, which 


he liad hoped to decide, and which 
his fall gives over to the enemy. 

The lives of both those great spi- 
rits of the Revolution are still to be 
written; but it must not be for fifty 
years to come. Wc must wait un- 
til their monuments are freed, by the 
natural course of time, from all the 
temporary memorials raised round 
them to insignificant parties and 
men, by vanity or friendship, or that 
fraud upon history which gives fame 
to the creatures of popular clamour. 
It may be still longer before they 
are written ; for they must find a 
kindred genius, and one not merely 
kindred, but initiated in the same 
career. No man but a warrior can 
write the history of Napoleon ; no 
man but a statesman can write the 
history of Mirabeau ; and none but 
a mind of the highest penetration 
into human motives, of the keenes. 
sensibility to all the impulses that 
stir powerful natures, aim capable of 
all their triumphs, and perhaps of 
all their errors, can do historic jus- 
tice to either. Genius alone can 
mould that perfect stamp and iden- 
tity of florae ter, which alone de- 
serves a place in the gallery of the 
illustrious dead, and compels every 
passer-by to exclaim, This was the 
man ! 

The simple outline of Mirabeau’s 
career shews liow broad a field is 
open in bis biography. He was the 
descendant of a line in which oppo- 
sition to the existing order of things 
seems to have been hereditary. His 
ancestors, the Rtquetti family, had 
fied, or were exiled, from Florence, 
in the fourteenth century. They 
settled in the south of France, then 
much connected with Italy and Ita- 
lian politics. His father, Victor 
Riquetti, Marquis de Mirabeau, dis- 
tinguished himself, about the middle 
of the last century, by his adoption 
of the theories of the Econounstes, 
liis adherence to the reveries of the 
ingenious and visionary Quesnay, to 
whom France owed so much real 
mischief, and the world so much 
baseless speculation, and pushed his 
zeal to the hazardous extent of as- 
sailing the Ministry in a work on 
taxation, of which the result was an 
imprisonment in the BastUe. 

He died, on the eve of seeing the 
consummation of all Jtia fantasies; in 
the memorable year ITS9, the first 
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of the Revolution. . His more fa- 
mous sou, Honors Gabriel Riquettf, 
Comte de Mirabeau, was born in 
1748. Like all tlie nobles of France, 
he commenced his career in the 
army, and served in Corsica. But 
no man was less wade lor the rou- 
tine of a regimental life ; lie soon 
grew weary of the service; and 
seised, probably, with the rage for a 
philosophical life, and the French 
fashionable vanity of imitating Ci- 
cero in his Tusculum, or Cintfntm- 
tus at Ids plough, he withdrew, to 
labour in the cultivation of his fields 
in the Limousin. But the conversa- 
tion of the sages of the farm-yard 
was found to leave a blank, which 
could be filled up only by a return 
to the world. He flew to Parts, fell 
in love, and, though remarkably un- 
prepossessing in iiia exterior, capti- 
vated an heiress, one of the hand- 
somest women of the Court. He 
now plunged into dissipation ; and 
foremost in all things, outshone Pa- 
ris, and in less than three years was 
a bankrupt. His extravagance now 
proceeded so far towards final ruin, 
that his father, adopting.a parental 
privilege, common hi the families of 
the nobles, yet strangely adverse to 
Ills own theories, applied for an or- 
der for his exile from Paris, which 
ended in a lettn ite cachet to confine 
him in one of the royal castles. After 
successive transfers from fortress to 
fortress, ho was suffered to go at 
large in Franche Comte; where he 
signalized his liberty by carrying off 
the wife of the President of the Par- 
liament of Besan./on, and lied with 
her to Holland. Justice was now let 
loose upon him, he was convicted 
par contr/macc , and sentenced to lose 
his head m effigy. The French power 
was too influential on the Continent 
to be safely defied even in Holland, 
and Mirabeau and his Sophie pre- 
pared to escape from Amsterdam to 
that New World which, once the re- 
fuge of the saints, has since opened 
ite expansive hospitality to so many 
of the sinners of Europe. He was 
arrested on the eve of his flight, and 
imprisoned from 1777 to 1780 in the 
Castle of Viaceimes. He came to 
Leaden in 1784. 

At this period the public mind of 
France was agitated by the rcb?J 
opinions of the soldiery who had re- 
turned from America* by the debates 


in the British Legislature, and by 
the violent struggles of the French 
Provincial Parliaments against the 
royal prerogative. Mirabeau felt that 
his time was come. The career which 
neither the army, nor philosophy, nor 
dissipation, had opened to his natu- 
ral powers, was open in faction, and 
he instantly took his side. The 
nobles of Provence, scandalized by 
his life, and justly suspecting his 
political tendencies, had refused to 
return him as a deputy to the States- 
General. But a resolution like his, 
equally regardless of its menus, and 
fixed in ite determination, was not 
to be thus baffled. What he could 
not accomplish as a noble, he accom- 
plished as a roturur. To the astonish- 
ment and indignation of his order, he 
opened a linen-draper’s shop, and by 
virtue of his trade was returned for 
the Commons of Aix. Once in the 
National Assembly, his course was 
inevitable. In the midst of all that 
France boasted of intelligence, he 
suddenly assumed the highest rank, 
and his supremacy was scarcely ap- 
proached, to the last never shaken. 
If France shall ever erect a pillar to 
the Revolution, its base should be the 
tomb of Mirabeau. It was by him 
that the famed and fatal decree was 
carried, which produced the coali- 
tion of the Nobles ami L'iei&ry with 
the Commons, thus throwing the 
whole Government into the bauds 
of faction. By him was pronounced 
the memorable answer to the King’s 
command for the dissolution of the 
Assembly— an answer which, by de- 
nying the royal light, virtually abo- 
lished the monarchy. In all the pe- 
rilous revolutionary tactique of the 
time, he was the acknowledged lead- 
er; and lie supported his'' rank by 
a succession of the most powerful 
speeches ever heard under die roof 
of a French Assembly. It has been 
asserted that the materials of those 
distinguished efforts were supplied 
by others, awl the late publications 
of Dumont seem to point out some 
of those sources. But what is the 
history of all the great labours of 
public men 't That the ruder work 
is done by others; but, to give or- 
der, dignity, and beauty to the pile, 
is the work of the master-mind. As 
well might the slaves who quarried 
the stones of the Acropolis, assume 
to themselves the perennial glory of 
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the architecture. As well might the established puppet-show. The Eng- 
grinder of Michael Angelo's colours lish Sunday is* “ dull beyond all 
vindicate to himself the immortality bearing/ 1 because the shops are shut, 
of the Sistine Chapel. The true the troops are not reviewed, the 
question in all cases of mental pre- public gardens are not especially 
eminence is, not the means, but the lighted up, and all the playhouses 
result; not by what levying and are not nourishing with all their 
equipment of the troops the battle trumpets for that night above ail 
was gained, but the extent of the others. The Frenchman compre- 
victory. Of all talents, the talent bending nothing of the grateful feel- 
moht distinctive of great men, is this ing of a day's rest after a week's la- 
faculty of absorbing the thoughts, hour,— of the necessity of having a 
studies, and labours of others into period of tranquillity for the mind to 
their own, till they give them a new look to higher concerns than the 
essence and power /not a new shape, mere toll and traffic of the world,-— 
but a new nature ; and send forth of the real pleasure of gathering the 
the feeble, the various, the contra- domestic circle in peace, and the 
dictory, and the inapplicable, con- duty of rendering some portion of 
densed and assimilated into force, gratitude and duty to the actual and 
singleness, and utility. This was the only source of happiness and secu- 
work of the mind to which Dumont, rity. But all these are nothing with- 
and the crowd of men like Dumont, out the pleasure of gassing on the 
administered; the powerful, tatrilec- shop-windows on the seventh day, 
tual alembic which sublimated all which we have been caring on for 
their various infusion, and out of the the six days before. The walk into 
dross and compouud,forced upwards the country is iriste, for no Freuch- 
a spirit, fit Alike to invigorate or mad- man ever walks further than the cof- 
den nations. fee-house ; and the gentle social 

During Mirabeau’s residence in evening round the fireside is more 
Eugland, he had corresponded large- intolerable, still, for no Frenchman 
lv with his friends in France ; and ever has* any other fireside than the 
bis letters contain the irrefragable stove in the billiard -room, or any 
evidence, that no Frenchman can other society but tbe card- party, or 
ever comprehend English habits, the pit in tbe theatre. Even on the 
principles, or feelings. One reason question of national melancholy, we 
for this singular anomaly i«, that may fairly doubt whether the French- 
no Frenchman is ever satisfied with man is not much the more mcian- 
sei'ing things os they are. He al- choly personage of the two, — for 
ways adds or diminishes, he always which is the more melancholy, the 
labours to find theatrical effect, lie man who, when alone, can forget his 
always scorns the light of day, and loneliness in some vigorous employ- 
desires to see life through the glare ment of bis mind, or the man who 
of the stage lamps. Thus, even the cannot endure his own company for 
strong understanding of Mirabeau five minutes together ; the man who, 
imputed to the whole English nation in this vigorous tension of the intel- 
a character of profound mtlanchohf, lect, can absolutely do without tbe’ 
which he branches instantly into all external world, or the man who, 
the conduits of national action j to when left to himself, die* vf ennui, is 
their melancholy ho imputes their miserable the moment he feels de- 
virtue, their vice, their force of pendent on his own thoughts, and 
thought, their eccentricity, their pa- flies to every trivial resource, a vau- 
triotism, their venality, their wealth, deville, a mime, or a monkey, to 
their poverty, their patience, their escape the wretchedness of his 
suicide, their every thing. Their empty and frivolous appetite for ex- 
religiou is the grand source of their eitement? We might as well pro- 
melancholy, because it does not give nounce the man who cannot live 
them shows, festivals, pictures in the without perpetual drams the gayest 
churches, embroidery on the priests' of mankind. As far as the question 
garments, and forbids plays and of true sociality goes, the English 
balls on Sunday evenings ; religion are the most sociable people upon 
in the mind of the foreigner bring, earth in reference to their means, 
of course, nothing more than an The taxes, and other expenses of 
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living in England, are the true bar to 
English association.* But there is 
not one household in teu in London, 
that does not expend more in actual 
hospitality in a month, than many a 
Peer of France expends in a year. 
The Englishman does not feel grati- 
fied by gathering a crowd round him 
for an hour in the evening, and dis- 
missing them with a smile and a glass 
of emu sua L He gives bis friends the 
best entertainment that he can, and 
while they are with him, enjoys 
their society, and returns the enjoy- 
ment with ten times the genuine 
gaiety of a rambler from one coterie 
to another, the lounger in the dress- 
ing-rooms of actresses, or the eternal 
contour of a circle of dilapidated 
belles, who have dropped from being 
the subjects of scandals into being 
their propagators. 

But when Mirabeau talks of Eng- 
lish politics, be talks of a subject to 
which the prejudices of a French- 
man had not been turned ; and his 
opinions exhibit the force of bis na- 
tural faculties. In one admirable 
letter, he states his reasons for con- 
cluding the prosperity of England to 
be more secure of permanency than 
that of France or Spain. To give 
due credit to the writer’s sagacity, 
we are to remember that this letter 
was written fifty years ago. 

'* The maritime power of England 
is not the wayward child of an abso- 
lute monarch, who determines to be 
potent in every element; it is the 
slow natural growth of more than 
two hundred years, which has stood 
many an attach, and weathered many 
a storm. Another circumstance 
which has continued and increased 
every advantage, is the peculiar fe- 
licity of the English constitution. 
All the great kingdoms of Europe, 
except England, have lost their li- 
berty. Liberty has carried her trade, 
agriculture, manufactures, wealth, 
and navy, to a pitch which they 
could otherwise never have attained. 
Another point of vast importance is 
the uncommon union of trade wdh 

agriculture. The amazing commerce 
of England is equal to that of the 
moat famous states that have ever 
been great by commerce alone. And 
this vast trade has been carried on, 
not by a knot of unhappy men, like 
the Dutch, who were forced to be 
traders, or nothing, hut by a great 


landed nalion t among whom trade 
enlivened agriculture, and agricul- 
ture yielded Immense products for 
trade. Lastly, the period of these 
various circumstances coming into 
play, was at a time when the rival 
nations had passed the meridian of 
their grandeur, so that England was 
the rising, France the setting sun. 
No other power arose to dispute the 
palm of equality. She had not then 
a France succeeding Spain in great 
power, to draw her off, and waste 
her strength with fresh contests. 

All these are reasons for conjec- 
turing that this country will, in her 
turn, be the first power of the Chris- 
tian world. She cannot aim at uni- 
versal monarchy ; and that modera- 
tion will save her from efforts be- 
yond her strength, and from alliances 
from the rest of Europe to pull down 
her power. It will, therefore, be 
more stable, and far more prosper- 
ous than that of either France or 
Spain. This view of the affairs of 
Britain does not take notice of her 
* internal state,* particularly her 
debts, and some other circumstances, 
from which newspaper politicians 
are always predicting her juin. The 
national debts of this country are 
certainly very considerable. But it 
seems preposterous to predict ruin 
to the State, because the uyht hum! 
outs to tin left. And, as to r the debt 
due to foreigners, it is comparatively 
little. The power of England is 
much too great to have any thing to 
fear from the vniftd force of oil htr 
iMMtv'.. And they must be shallow 
politicians who are deceived by mi- 
nutiae iuto an opinion, that she is in 
any danger of falling under the power 
of France. I cannot by any means 
subscribe to the opinion, that the 
public revenues of England are car- 
ried to the utmost height of which 
they are capable. On the contrary, 
! apprehend that there are several 
reasons fur supposing them capable 
of great increase, without burden- 
ing the people, so as to destroy In- 
dustry. There is an uncertainty in 
every thing that concerns taxation, 
which is too dark for the acuteat 
genius to clear up. In every coun- 
try we find it mathematically proud, 
that if another million be raised, the 
people must clearly be undone. Two 
or three millions are then levied, 
and the prophecy h upmtod. The 
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idea that one tax creates an ability 
in the people to pay another, is, of 
course, absurd. Hut it is difficult to 
say how far taxation may be carried, 
because, in no country of Europe, 
where taxes are laid on equally, and 
with judgment, do they oppress the 
people. Nor is there an instance to 
be produced of a people ruined by 
taxes. Other more powerful circum- 
stances must unite, for this is not of 
sufficient weight to effect the evil. 
The heaviest taxed countries are the 
most flourishing in Europe. I do not 
mistake the cause for the effect, and 
assert them thcrcfbie to be the most 
flourishing. But 1 adduce the fact, 
to show that taxes, which in their 
extreme are perfectly consistent with 
wealth, power, and happiness, can- 
not have those dreadful effects which 
some have attributed to them.” 

All this is admirably true, aird ex- 
hibits an astonishing range of thought 
for a Frenchman in the eighteenth 
century. It also exhibits, not merely 
ho w sii perior Mirabeau was to the phi- 
tosophists of his day, but how totally 
he differed from them. The outcry 
of his time, was retrenchment, extin- 
guish the royal expenditure, lop oft* 
the couit incomes, away with all 
offices of state, abolish all taxes. The 
outcry of the populace was suffered 
to be the law of the cabinet. The 
operation commenced with popular 
vigour, and the whole rabble of Paris 
were in ecstasy at seeing the king 
reduced to sell his coaches, and the 
great officers of his household dis- 
missing their footmen. What was the 
result ? within a week all was de- 
spair. Tim salaries which had gone 
directly from the hands of those 
officers to the support of the Pari- 
sian shopkeepers, of course, went 
no more; ana the shopkeepers, in 
the midst of their roturkr triumph, 
discovered that they were bankrupt. 
It bad escaped the notice of the phi- 
losophers and the shopkeepers alike, 
that what the nobles consumed they 
must buy somewhere or other; and 
equally, that when they had no more 
money, they could buy no more 
food, furniture, or fine clothes. For 
every shilling the shopkeeper saved 
in Ids taxes, he lost a louis d’or in his 

trade. The double result wa 9 , that 
the court was made squalid by the 
same dexterity which had made the 
counter empty. It must be owned, 


however, that if nearly every thing 
was lost to the purse, there was much 
gained to the pike. The court, no 
longer the supplier of traffic, the 
object of popular admiration, and 
the habitual source of national pride, 
was only the more fit to be turned 
into the dungeon. But Paris was 
undone for the time, and massacre 
was a relief, and the guillotine a 
happy interposition for the escape 
of Parisian sensibility. 

Mirabeau" s remarks on our Na- 
tional Debt are equally sagacious 
and opposed to the absurdities of 
the pfutosop fusts of his day and our 
own. Hume, seventy years ago, 
deplored the National Debt, then 
about twenty-five millions, as the 
mill-stone round the neck of Eng- 
land. In the same breath, too, he 
declared that the Constitution di- 
rectly tended to absolute Monarch)/, 
and that despotism would be the 
Eafhut) tsia of the empire ! So much 
for the wisdom of a professed philoso- 
pher. Ho much, too, for the wisdom 
of those who take for their guide, 
in the things of the world to come, 
the swjqcitji that thus blundered in 
tilings before its eyes. The eight 
hundred millions of her debt have 
not suuk England to the bottom. 
And even the principle of reduction 
has so entirely failed the speculators, 
and is so entirely built on false 
views, that the twenty millions of 
taxes token off since the peace, have 
made reduction synonymous with 
national discontent; and after giving 
us nearly thirty years of bitterness, 
vexation, and bankruptcy, breaking 
down some of the highest institutions 
and interests of the land, and driving 
us to the perpetual expedient of 
Exchequer bills, and other contri- 
vances of traders in the last extre- 
mity, have left us poorer than ever. 
Sponge away the National Debt to- 
morrow, we should have every man 
in Great Britain exactly thirty shil- 
lings a-year, and we should drive out 
about a million of people into utter 
famine in the streets. The indivi- 
dual would keep his thirty shillings 
in his pocket instead of giving it to 
the taxgatherer. But he would lose 
his profit on the trade of thirty mil- 
lions of money, of the excitement 

P roduced in the national circulation 
y the annual expenditure of so vaat 
a sum, besides the circumstance, 
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that he would have to trupply* out of 
this thirty shillings the support of 
one million of paupers. The nation 
would lose the invaluable treasure of 
its character for integrity, and with 
it the power which it now possesses 
of drawing within its bosom the 
wealth of the world, whenever its 
exigencies may require it. At this 
hour, England could command every 
florin and ducat from Amsterdam to 
Archangel. She has only to propose 
the loan, and pay the interest; she 
will be answered from every comp- 
toir in Christendom— and the answer 
will be a flood of gold. A single 
dash of the Republican pen would 
break off this connexion. A single 
drop from the Revolutionary sponge 
would dissolve the whole fabric of 
her power over the w hole purse of 
mankind. 

But the close of this extraordinary 
man’s career was at hand. The mo- 
narchy of France was fated, and it 
was the first symptom of its fate to 
find, that, as to assail it, instantly 
turned weakness into power — to de* 
fend it, turned power into weakness. 
The lowest names of the. State rose 
into sudden distinction by their hos- 
tility to the King. The most popular, 
the leaders, the very founders of 
the Assembly, who, relying on their 
strength, attempted to throw them- 
selves between the populace and the 
throne, were instantly trampled up- 
on. Mirabeau was not trampled 
upon, but he was extinguished in his 
first return to loyalty by a power 
which levels kings and populace 
alike. In the year 1791, he was seized 
with a violent disease, whether spring- 
ing from mental agitation, from ex- 
cess of labour, or from the dissipa- 
tions of his youth. It might justly 
be conceived that mental anxiety had 
its share. He had at last found the 
disgusts of all power that arises from 
the rabble. In the first eagerness of 
his ambition he had not regarded, or 
not felt, the sacrifices that every po- 
pular aspirant must make to popula- 
rity. Plunging into that obscure and 
squalid mine from which was to be 
extracted the material of his political 
opulence, he had felt little of the 
rude association round him ; the zeal 
of 'the hour had carried him on 
through the loathsome depths and 
pestilential Airs, and possession ex- 
tinguished at once the disgrace and 


the disgust of the means by which it 
was earned. But Mirabeau, the linen- 
draper of Provence, and Mirabeau, 
the leader of the National Assembly, 
must have been different men. Na- 
ture, like truth, is powerful, and will 
prevail. He must have felt that the 
incessant demands of popularity con- 
stituted in themselves a despotism 
which was the sorest rebuke to a 
proud spirit. What the true rofttritr 
might have borne, was intolerable to 
the true noble. Once returned to 
the light aud air, and placed even 
above the level of hie original rank, 
he must have shrunk from descend- 
ing daily into those depths of hu- 
miliation and popular sycophancy, 
which must be the perpetual resort 
of every man who Is content to live 
by faction. 

He now adopted the resolution of 
exerting his powers in a cause con- 
genial to his superiority and his 
fame. He felt that the monarchy 
was on the point of ruin. The old 
Atlantean figure — the combined force 
of the Nobility and the Church — 
which had supported the throne 
for so many ages, had already shewn 
that it was unable to sustain it 
any longer; and the great revolu- 
tionary leader found in himself the 
frame and the will to take up the 
task, and be the substitute for the 
constitution. 

We can give but fragments of the 
eloquence of this distinguished man, 
and those probably enfeebled in the 
transcript, and certainly stripped of 
all the power, the incomparable 
power, or circumstances. What is 
the thunderbolt lyitigon the ground, 
to the thunderbolt bursting from the 
clouds, and careering its way iu fire 
through the storm ? Yet even in 
those fragments there is the force of 
the true orator. In the memorable 
sitting of the National Assembly, 
when the Marquis do Breze arrived 
by command of the King, to dissolve 
the meeting, Mirabeau started from 
bis place, and pronounced the da- 
ring words,— “ Tell your master that 
the National Assembly will not be 
dissolved but by the bayonet — the 
oracle declared the fall of the French 
throne. 

On sending the last of five deputa- 
tions to the King, on the night of the 
assault of the Bastilo, It was Mira- 
beau who gave them their commie* 
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Sion. m Tell the King, 1 ’ be loftily 

exclaimed, “ that the foreign bands 

by which we are surrounded, have 
yesterday been visited and caressed 
by the Prince and Princess. Tell 
him that all night in his palace, even 
those foreign satellites, amid the 
fumes of wine, have never ceased to 
predict the subjugation of France, 
and to breathe wishes for the de- 
struction of the Assembly. Tell him, 
that in his very palace, the courtiers 
have mingled dancing with those im- 
pious songs, and that such was the 
prelude to the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew!” This oracle, too, was 
fulfilled; but the massacre was by 
other bauds, and was made to eclipse 
St Bartholomew. 

Yet in all this triumph of republi- 
canism, the native noble, the man of 
sense and justice, broke out from 
time to time. In the great debate 
of i 769, on the Royal Veto, Mira- 
beau threw himself forward to ar- 
rest the fall of the sword which had 
till then been suspended by a hair 
over the head of the Monarchy, 
“ Let us not,” he exclaimed, “ arm 
the Sovereign agaiuwfc the Legisla- 
ture, by allowing a moment to exist 
in which he may become its invo- 
luntary instrument. The nation will 
find more real security in laws con- 
sented to by Its chief, than in the 
revolution which would follow the 
loss of his power. When we have 
placed the crown in the hands of a 
particular family, it in, to the last de- 
gree, imprudent to awaken their 
alarms, by subjecting them to a con- 
trol which they cannot resist. The 
alarms of the depositary of the whole 
force of the Monarchy cannot be con- 
templated without the most serious 
apprehensions. 1 would rather live 
in Constantinople than in France, if 
hit's could he made without the royal 
sanction” Tins too was one of his 
far-seeing glances into the tremen- 
dous futurity of the Republic. The 
depositary was changed, but the un- 
sanctioned tyranny existed. But as 
the realization of all his fears and 
menaces approached, Mirabeau’s de- 
termination to support the royal au- 
thority became more evident in his 
speeches. On the arrest of the 
King’s sisters in their flight to the 
frontier, he openly challenged the 
assembly to show the right by which 
this act of cruelty was committed. 


“ By what law?” he asked. « By 
the safety of the people," was the 
answer from some of the members, 
** The safety of the people!" he con- 
temptuously exclaimed ; As if two 
Princesses, advanced in years, tor- 
mented by the fears of their con- 
sciences, could compromise the peo- 
ple by their presence or absence. 
The safety of the people 1 I thought 
to have heard of actual dangers. If, 
in the name of freedom, you play 
the tyrant, who will trust you, by 
whom will you deserve to be trust- 
ed ?” The Assembly, however, were 
violent, and the unfortunate Prin- 
cesses might have been reserved for 
the still darker fates of the Revolu- 
tion, when they were saved by a 
sneer. “ All Europe," said a mem- 
ber, Menou, u will be delighted with 
our debate to* day— there we have 
been these three hours talking about 
two old women, who like to hear 
mass in Rome better than in Paris." 
Tins result was characteristic of the 
nation. The Assembly burst into a 
laugh, and the “ two old women" 
were suffered to go and hear mass 
where thpy pleased. 

He now allied himself more closely 
with the fallen court, and laboured 
to raise it by his popularity. But 
there is a limit in error which no 
man can pass with impunity. Be- 
yond that limit there is no safety and 
no success in change* Even virtue 
is charged to the account of vice, and 
repentance is branded ns apostacy. 
Mirabeau instantly found, that in- 
stead of being able to support the 
royal cause, it must drag himself 
down ; and, for the purpose of reco- 
vering any portion of hi* power, he 
was forced to cast it loose again. He 
had already formed the project of 
establishing the Court at Fontain- 
bleau, and there, with the assistance 
of the remaining nobles, and under 
the protection of the loyal remnant 
of the army, calling a new Assembly, 
and building over the gulf which 
Jacobinism had made, the stately and 
solid fabric of a British constitution. 
Dining this intercourse with the 
royal family, he was supplied from 
their funds to a considerable amount, 
which he expended in attempts to 
conciliate the natural tastes of France 
by a succession of showy entertain- 
ments. But the intercourse wa» 
suddenly suspended by 4he mur* 
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murs in the streets, which began to 
charge him with the desertion of 
the national cause. Those murmurs 
soon found an echo in the Assembly, 
But he made a last generous effort 
against the decree which prepared 
to outlaw the emigrants — “ the pro- 
ject,” said he, “ is worthy not of a 
free people, but of a horde of sa- 
vages. It might have been inscribe 
cd on the tables of Draco; it is an 

insult to the legislation of France. 
Let me warn you in time. Are you 
prepared already to dip your sta- 
tute-book in blood ? Begin thus, 
and you begin only a career which 
will make all thiit nations have ever 
known of cruelty, shame, and suffer- 
ing, trivial. You will become fami- 
liar with times, from which you will 
look back upon our days of tumult 
with envy as days of peace, and ap- 
plaud even this horrible law, as an 
example of national clemency. Your 
whole code will be an outrage on 
human nature ; Death will be in- 
scribed on all your halls of justice ; 
it will stamp every page of your 
statutes; it will be the only word in 
your Jips. The whole spirit of your 
government will be e&ntasre. And on 
whom will this consuming plague 
fall V Not upon the emigrants. They 
will be safe in foreign lands; and 
you will only increase their num- 
bers by a severity, which shews that 
justice is no longer to be looked for 
in France. Your vengeance will fall 
only on those who are too feeble or 
too generou* to fly. Your Jaws will 
trample down the only portion of 
your fellow-citizens whom all laws 
were made to protect ; the helpless 
or the honourable. Your victims 
among the nobles will be the infirm 
and the old, or the brave and the pa- 
triotic. Do as you will. , But I 
should feel the act instantly a disso- 
lution of all my allegiance to the au- 
thority that could be infamous 

5 h thus to disgrace the birth of 
>m. Such men are already fit 
to proclaim a dictatorship. I hear 
your murmurs at this language. To 
please you i s my gratification. To 
warn you is my duty. To speak 
truth to you is my right. I desire 
no temporary popularity. I leave to 
others the popularity, that, like the 
shrub, wares with every wind. Let 
mine be like the tree that, fixed in 
the soil, resists the storm. That soil 


is justice and liberty.” Some whis- 
perings now arose among a group 
of Jacobins. He instantly darted one 
of ins arrows among them. w I un- 
derstand the wrath of those, who, 
with all their zeal for freedom, would 
be infinitely perplexed to tell when 
they first felt this new passion.” A 
loud clamour showed how the sar- 
casm struck home. Mirabeau stop- 
ped a moment, aiul then exclaimed, 
in a voice of thunder, “ Silence those 
thirty /” (possibly in allusion to the 
thirty tyrants.) Even Jacobinism 
shrank before him ; the clamour was 
heard no more. But he had already 
raised a despotism to which all the 
violences of the monarchy were 
tame. The Jacobins were already 
masters of that formidable height, 
which none assaulted, but to become 
victims. Mirabeau, like the rest, 
would have been flung from the new 
Tarpeian rock. He was saved by 
death from giving this moral to am- 
bition. Early in 17fM, he felt his 
life drawing to a close, and his re- 
maining hours were passed alter- 
nately in constructing projects for 
the restoration of the throne, and in 
lamenting that he was snatched away 
from the glory of the enterprise. The 
discharged’ the cannon on some pub- 
lic celebration one day roused him 
from his reveries. ‘ Ha! ” he exclaim- 
ed, “ I hear the funeral of Achilles ? 
When I am gone, faction will tear 
the remnant of the monarchy to 
pieces.” Tin? old superstition, that 
the words of the dying are prophetic, 
seemed strikingly realized in his lat- 
ter hours, All his thoughts were im 
the coming period of France,aud all 
were lull of disaster. The whole 
vista of the future was crowded with 
shapes of national ruin. * It is only 
when I am in the grave/* he some- 
times said, “ that France will know 
what I have done. I have checked 
the torrent of evils which now will 
burst upon the country. I have be- 
fore my eyes unlimited misfortune/* 
At other times he reprobated the 
National Assembly, as by neither its r 
abilities, its views, nor its principles, r 
deserving of power. Experience 
bad already told biro the vices inhe- 
rent in a legislature which lived on 
the breath of the multitude. “ They 
have usurped the throne,” said lie; 

" and they have driven the king out 
of the constitution” Thus describ- 
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fog their ambition, lie with equal 
sagacity predicted its punishment 
“ They will be inevitably undone/’ 
he exclaimed; “and undone by 
hands which they scorn. I see a 
power rising among them, stained 
with every crime, which will over- 
whelm France with every horror” 
Mirabcau, like all the leading 
names of France for the last cen- 
tury, was an infidel ; it was the me- 
lancholy fashion of the time, and 
considered essential to the reputa- 
tion of all who pretended to philo- 
sophy. There was but little iu the 
religion of the land, to rebuke the 
evil spirit; and its name was Le- 
giou. His last effort, when his 
speech failed him, was to write on 
his tablets—** Death is but a sleep 
and a request for “ some opium to 
extinguish his life and his pains to- 
gether.” Still, even in this fatal 
insensibility to all that constitutes 
the true greatness of the dying 
mind, and to those illustrious hopes 
and tee lings which to the Christian 
throw their light across the grave, 
the sinking man of genius showed 
some of that brilliant buoyancy 
which hud once given him such dis- 
tinction among his countrymen. — 
* v Take away,” said he, “ from my 
sight all tho.se funeral-looking things. 
Why should man be surrounded by 
the grave before his time? Give me 
flowers-- let mo hive essences— ar- 
lauge my dress, Let, mo hear mu- 
sic, and let me close my eyes in har- 
mony.” But this passed away with 
the return of pain, and he once more 
asked eagerly for opium to end the 
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struggle. The physician, to quiet 
his mind, gave him some water in a 
cup, telling him that it was opium. 
He swallowed It, dropped back upon 
his pillow, and was dead. 

This 'Was the man of all men to 
have attracted the applause of the 
French. His volatility, his talents, 
his vicissitudes, and even his vices, 
were the true passport to national 
fame. His early death, for he was 
but forty-two, t /u*eaf this admiration 
of his talents, when it was at its 
highest point Nothing could thence- 
forth assail its permanency. Even 
the unknown future contributed its 
imaginary honours to his tomb- 
Every man contemplated the long 
train of public enterprise that must 
have been within the power of such 
abilities, at such an age. The Roy- 
alist deplored in him the noblest fu- 
ture restorer of the Monarchy ;— the 
Patriot, the greatest statesman, who 
was to have tempered popular vio- 
lence into constitutional freedom ; 
—and the Republican, the magnifi- 
cent gemus, whose supremacy was 
to have awed Europe into submis- 
sion, wielded the young energies of 
France tfitll the brilliant wisdom of 
another Pericles, and finished, by 
m iking Republicanism the political 
religion ot the globe. 

Paris rushed in a body to his fu- 
neral, — the whole of the National 
Guard marched after the corpse to 
its place in the Pantheon, — and the 
sorrows and the triumphs of that 
night were echoed throughout all 
France. 
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10 A FAMILY BIBLE* 

What household thoughts around tbee, as their shrine, 
Cling reverently I— Of anxious looks beguiled. 

My mother's eyes upon thy page divine 
Were daily bent j her accents, gravely mild. 

Breath’d out thy lore whitet I, a dreamy child, 

On breeze-like fancies wander’d oft away. 

To some lone tuft of gleaming spring-flowers wild. 
Some fresh-discovet’u nook for woodland play. 

Some secret nest yet would the solemn word, 

At times, with kindlings of young wonder heard, 

Fall on my waken’d spirit, there to be 
A seed not lost; for which, in darker years, 

O Book of Heaven ! I pour, with grateful tears, 
Heart-blessings on the holy Dead, and Thee. 


II. 


ON A REMEMBERED PICTURE OF CHRIST, AN ECCE HOMO 
BY LEONARDO LA VINCI, 

I met that image on a mirthful day 
OF youth ; and sinking with a still'd surprise. 

The pridi* of life, before those holy eyes, 

In my quick heart died thoughtfully away. 

Abash’d to mute confession of a sway 
Awful, though meek : — and now, that from the strings 
Of my soul's lyre, the Tempest's mighty wings 
Have Btruck forth tones which there uu waken’d lay ; 
Now, that around the deep life of my mind, 

Affections, deathless as itself, have twined. 

Oft doth the pale bright vision still float by ; 

Bill more divinely sweet, and speaking note. 

Of one whose pity, throned on that sad brow, 

Sounded all depths of Lo\ e, Grief, Death-— Humanity ! 


III. 


MOUNTAIN SANCTUARIES. 

“ He went up tato a mountain aparl to pray / 1 

A child ’midst ancient mountains 1 have stood, 

Where the wild falcons make their lordly nest 
On high : — the spirit of the solitude 
Fell solemnly upon my infant breast, 

Though then I pray’d not ; but deep thoughts havB press'd 
Into my being since I breath’d that air ; 

Nor could X note one moment live the guest 
Of such dread scenes without the springs of prayer 
Overflowing in my soul No minsters rise 
Like them in pure communion with the skies, 

Vast, silent, open unto night and day ! 

—So must the o’erburden’d Son of Man have felt, 
When, turning where inviolate stillness dwelt, 

Ho sought high mountains, there apart to pray. 
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IV. 


THE LILIES 01 THE FIELD. 

** Consider the lilies of the field." 

Flowers! whoa the Saviour's calm benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty ; when from you 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew. 

Eternal, universal, as the sky ; 

Then in the bosom of your purity 
A voice He set, as in a temple- shrine, 

That Life’s quick travellers ne’er might pass you by, 
Unwarned of that sweet oracle divine. 

And tho* too oft its low celestial sound 

By the harsh notes of work- day care 1 r drowned, 

And the loud steps of vain unlisteuing haste. 

Yet the great Ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul, in Thought’s hushed hour, 
Than yours, meek Lilies ! chosen thus and graced. 


V. 


THE BIRDS OF THE AIR. 

** behold the bJrd» of the air. • 

Yu, too, the glad and fearless Birds of Air, 

Were charged that hour, on missionary wing, 

The same bright lesson o’er the seas to bear, 
Heaven-guided wanderers with the winds of Spring. 
Sing on, before the storm, and after, sing ! 

And call us to your echoing woods away 
From worldly cares ; and bid our spirits bring 
Faith to imbibe deep wisdom from your lay. 

So may those blessed vernal strains renew 
Childhood, a childhood yet more pure and true 
Ev’n than the first, within the awakened mind; 
While sweetly, joyously they tell of life 
That knows no doubt, no questionings, no strife. 
But hangs upon its God, unconsciously resigned. 


VI* 

THE OLIVE-TREE. 

The Palm— the Vine— the Cedar— each hath power 
To bid fair Oriental shapes glance by, 

Aud each quick glistening of the Laurel bower 
Wafts Grecian images o’er Fancy’s eye. 

But thou, pale Olive I in tky branches lie 
Far deeper spells than prophet- grove of old 
Might e*er enshrine I could not hear thee sigh 
To the wind’s faintest whisper, nor behold 
One shiver of thy leaves" dim silvery green, 
Without high thoughts and solemn, of that scene, 
"When in the garden the Redeemer prayed ; 

When pale stars looked upon liis fainting head. 

And Angels, mtaist’ring in silent dread. 

Trembled, perchance, within thy trembling shade. 
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VI L 

PLACES or WORSHIP. 

" Godis a spirit/’ 

Spirit! whose life-sustaining Presence tills 
Air, Ocean, central depths, by man untried ; 

Thou for thy worshippers hast sanctified 
All place, all time ; — the silence of the hills 
Breathes veneration. Founts and choral rills 
Of thee are murmuring — to its inmost glade 
The living forest with thy presence thrills, 

And there is holiness on every shade ! 

— Yet must the thoughtful sou) of mau invest 
With dearer consecration those pure fanes. 

Which, sever'd from ail sounds of earth’s unrest. 

Hear nought but suppliant or adoring strains 
Rise heavenward ne’er may cliff or cave possess 
Their claim ou human hearts for solemn tenderness. 


via 

A (.HCBCIl IN NORTH WALLS. 

Bles 41M*> be round it still ! — that gleaming lane, 
Low in its mountain-glen ! — old mossy trees 
Narrow the sunshine through th* untinted pane. 
And oft, b€n*3 in upon some fitful breeze. 

The deep sound of the ever- pealing seas, 

Filling the hollows with its anthem-tone, 

There meets the voice of psalms ; — yet not alone 
For mansions, lulling to the heart as these,’ 
l bless thee ’midM. thy rocks, grey House of Prayer 1 
But for their bakes that unto thee repair, 

# From the hill-cabins and the ocean shore : 

Oh ! may the fisher and the mountaineer 
Words to sustain earth’s toiling children hear. 
Within thy Jowly walls for evermore I 


OLL> UU'RVH IN AN ENGLISH PARK, 

Crowning a flowery slope it stood alone. 

In gracious sanctity ; — a bright rill wound 
Caressingly about the holy ground, 

And warbled* with a never-dying tone, 

Amidst die tombs. A hue of ages gone 
Seem'd, from that ivied porch, that solemn gleam 
Of tower and cross, pale quivering on the stream. 
O’er all th* ancestral woodlands to be thrown, 

And something yet more deep. The dr was fraught 
With noble memories whispering many a thought 
Of England’s Fathers ; — awful and serene, 

They who had toil’d, watch'd, struggled to secure, 
Within such fabrics, worship free and pure. 

Reign'd there, th’ o’ershadowing spirits of the scene. 
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THU LAY OF SIB LIONEL. 


L ‘a venture de Gradient, 

Vos dirai si aue je 1'enUmt, 

Bod ea sont li Lai * oir 
Et les notes d retenir. 

Mane de France . 


It was the merry time of spring, 

Awl every herb was blossoming ; 

Fresh lite was poured o’er earth and sea, 
And birds were singing on every tree* 
There was joy on mountain, plain, and 
fell, 

But not in the heart of Sir Lionel— 

He muu* alone in his ancient hall. 

His armour resting on the wall, 

His destrier idle in the stall. 

The landscape that before him lay 
Was fair to view, but lie saw it not ; 

His thoughts were far away, 

And yet it \v;s n lovely spot. 

On the mountain side the rugged beep, 
Below, a river broad and deejv, 

On either side were forests green 
And towers and hamlets dimly seen, 

'Mid fertile field* and blossom'd trees, 

And convent turrets crowning these. 

All spake of gladness, peace, and rest, 

But found no ariswei hi his breast. 

Yet hi* was not the heart or eye 
That passed such scenes unheeded by ; 
But grief oVr. shadow* the sun of youth, 
And env) love?, to poison truth. 

He had borne him like a gallant knight 
In the council and the fight ; 

And c\<u where noble deeds were done, 
And ladies’ smiles and glory won. 

There rose his war try fair and free, 
There couched he his lance for Brittany ; 
And miustiels* notes would loudest swell, 
When they hymned the praise of Sir 
Lionel. 

But, the long doubtful warfare o’er, 

The warrior true whs prized no more. 
Then murmured in.iny a whispering 
tongue, 

And envy on his traces hung ; 

The King looked cold on the gallant 
knight, 

Whose sword bad helped him tobis right ; 
His bright Ladye sought a Huber mate, 

A Baron of wealth and high degree, 
Aud Lionel mourned, for he found, too 
late. 

That such is woman's constancy. 

His friends! his friends! Aye— where 
are they ? 

AH vanished like mist at the dawn of day ; 
l'or war had passed, with its evil train, 
Like a hurricane over his wide domain j 
His heritage dwindled away to a span, 

A nd he was a ruined and landless man— 

Sir Lionel was only lord 

Of a crumbling castle aud hi* sword. 

roL* xxxr* so. ecxxi. 


These are woes which, like an avalanche, 
Shatter the heart o u which they fall. 
And leave it loos as a ruined hall, 

Sad as an oak without one green branch. 

But such grief is not known to all j 
Y’et, alas 1 this world is dark and cold, 
And it withers the heart ere the brow he 
old. 

There are ceaseless jare and gnawing woea, 
Aud dark distrust that within us grows, 
Till we look on all mankind as foes ; 

And sorrow, that, with esaseiess shock. 
Like the wave upon the rock, 

Wears the best and firmest heart. 

One by one, the joys depart 
That we cherished in early days : 

Our feelings were warm as the sun’s 
own rays— 

Our thoughts were pure and innocent : 
Soon the veil from our eyes is rent. 

And care, and grief, and discontent. 

Are like the thin and icy stream. 

That, with agonizing How, 

Numbs the victim's head below; 

Slow and changeless— drop by drop— 

It still falls on, and may not atop 
Till the last breath of life be fled. 

And the victim rests — hut with the dead. 
We love those well that love us not. 
Or else deceive ; 

We love — are loved — still Vis our lot 
Deeply to grieve. 

How oft has fate, with voice of thunder, 
llent such loving hearts asunder ! 

As a lute without a string— 

As a gentle bird with wounded wing — 
Asa tender flower ’raid storm and snow. 
Is the heart that reels beneath such blow. 

The knight is to the greenwood gone ; 
He goes on foot, and all alone— 

Alas ! ere this, he used to ride 
With squires and pages bis bidding to 
bide, 

Begirt with nobles of high degree. 

And the greenwood rang with their re- 
velry. 

He wended h is way through brakeand fell. 
Till be came to a limpid and lonely well j 
Once it was fenced with a carved screen, 
But time had done its worst I ween— 
Pillar and wall had been overthrown. 
The stoues with lichen and moss o’er- 
grown, 

But it thrilled the heart with joy to sea 
How the spring iUl) burst forth in pu- 
rify, 

2 ? 
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Like the changeless love which dares fate's 
worst, 

And flows for ever as at first. 

The Knight sat down by the ruined veil. 
And gazed on the stream as it sparkling 
fell 

Over the lime- worn and moss- covered 
wall, 

Like to a fairy waterfall. 

He sighed — a voice re-echoed his sigh— - 
Jesft ! is this reality ? 

He turned — by the well sate aladye bright, 
With hair as dark as a northern night ; 
Her hair was dark, but her laughing eye 
Was blue as the warmest southern sky — 
The curls half-shaded her cheek's deep 
glow. 

And fell in a mass on her neck of snow. 
From her lovely head, to her foot so 
small, 

That beautiful form was perfect all. 

Up sprang and crossed himself t he K night : 
That lady did not move nor speak, 

But a sunnier glotv beamed from her 
cheek, 

And from her eye a tenderer light ; 

And a smile played round her lovely 
mouth, 

Radiant as when in the sweet south 
A beam of sunny light reposes 
On dewy and half-opened jroses. 

Thrice did the Knight essay to greet 
That lady flair In language meet, 

But wonder and joy thrilled through his 
brain, 

With joy so intense, *twas almost pain. 
Like a young eagle in the blaze. 

Of the fresh nun, he could but go/,e, 
Though every nerve withiH him shook, 
Far happier thus than not to look. 

One mompitt—he is at her feet. 

And there, in accents low and sweet, 
With faltering voice and burning cheek, 
And eyes that say more than the tongue 
dare speak, 

He whispers in that lady's ear 
His ardent love, — his hope — his { e ar ; 

He spoke with a quiet earnest tone, 

Like one whose heart no guile hath 
known. 

Her blue ryes sire hath downwards cast, 
And a mantling blush o’er her check 
hath past, 

Unchecked his Up for an instant lingers 

On her white and slender fingers 

All l «l»e silence at length is broken. 

But her thoughts arc rather looked than 
spoken— 

He hath clasped her to hie breast. 

Like a bird In its own loved nest, 

*Sfce pillowed her bead upon his chest, 
And fixed her eyes upon bis face, 

A* <m their dearest rating- place j 
And vrttk a sweet and liquid voice 
That made the listener’s heart rejoice, 


Like the notes of a well-known lay 
He loved to hear in childhood's day— 
While many a blush and beaming smile, 
And pearly tears, but not of sadness, 

Pass o’er her radiant face the while. 

Like tile sunshine and light clouds that fly 
With lightning speed o’er an April sky, 
Now halt in shade, now full of gladness— 
She told him she was not of this earth, 
But in another sphere had birth, 

And she had left, her fairy home, 
Through the bright world with him to 
roam — 

Her fairy bowers were cold and diin. 
And life was worthless without him. 

She had Watched his banner in the fight, 
Proudly, but sadly ; for the knight. 

In his strength and manhood’s pride. 
Sought out each danger us a bride, 

Ami, beat- o alike, his crest still rose 
’Mid ve»co«*d friends and flying foes. 

She had seen him *mid the proud and gay, 
With brow ns soft and warm as May — 
Sages their blessing o’er him flung. 

And councils on his accent * bun:*. 

Iler soft blue eyes on him >he turn’d, 
While pure^J love within them buriiM. 

** Lionel, I am, as T have said, 

No flower of earth, no mortal maid ; 

And I am bourn! by other ties 
Thun thou const wot of. and there lies 
A charm on me 1 may not break ; 

But if thou Invest as thou hast snid. 
Thou wilt obey — Oh 1 for my sake 1 
If not, the woe be on i«v head — 

O. never breathe to mortal ear 
The vision thou hast witness'd here; 

Our love rnu**t be known to thee alone. 
Or at once mid for ever Us flowers ure 
gone. 

If thou would sfc have it sweetly bloom, 
Be silent, dearest, as the tomb , 

Breathe it not in the courtly hull, 

At banquet or confessional. , 

When others raise the melting lay, 

And sing of love and their lady gay ; 

W hen iu the fight they shout her uuine, 
Whose sinde is dearer than life or fam^j 
Think of use then, but o’er thy tongue 
Be silence like a mantle flung. 

One fatal word, alas! would bti rat 
A II ties that bind us sweetly now, 

And rack our bosoms with that worst, 
That deadliest pang the heart can know— 
That weariness of soul, which flings 
Its poison In the thousand springs 
Of joy and peace that once were there, 
And leaves us memory and despair. 1 ' 

Her words died away with a gentle 

sigh. 

And a big tear trembled in her eye. 

The knight awoke as from a trance* 

And that her eyes with a tender glance, 
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That beam’dout bright, and noble, and free, 
With the light of hi# in mu d puiity. 

11b knelt to her iu her beauty’s pride, 
And fondly, passionately cried, 

“ O comfort thee, my angel love, 

This world has now in store for me, 

No joy in earth, no bliss nbo\e, 

But would be worthless without tlite. 
Nay, doubt me not — I will obey — 

And breathe this blessed hour to none j 
INI y dreairm by night, my thoughts by day, 
Shall lie of thee and thee alone. 

Ah * fear riot that an evil hour 

Those join’d in bands so pure should 
#ever ; 

Even Time itself shall have no power, 
Except to make them last for ever.” 

They have paiteri— the knight hath taVn 
his w.iy 

through tliiikctaud wood to his cast Jo 
gray. 

jvow he joy’d in the soft and balmy air. 
And the lovely landscape, rich ami rare, 
Ah if Eden’s self weir blooming there! 
Now he hounded along the pathway green ! 

J "or joy had given turn wings, 1 ween-— 
That joy of the beat l that makes us gay, 
Ami happy and light as the birds that play 
In the summer air, and soar on high 
Tdl they seem but spot hs in the deep blue 
sh>. 

How eft, by rapture upborne, we long 
Like them to soar far, far away, 

And pour out, as we glance along, 

Our overflowing hearts in song, 

Merry and free and blithe as they ! 

Oil, «ay. if then indeed there be 
One happy i»k* in life's wild tea; 

In that broad desert mm green spot, 

W hose flowers ami palm-trees wit her not ; 
’Along lights that line us bat to fly, 

One joy that is not vanity? 

O, is it not when young Love flings 
The fulness of his raptures o'er us. 
When from the first small bud Hope 
springs, 

And stands at once in flower before us 1 
Then only do we feel again 
A# ivp iu boyhood fell ; 

The cares that on our hearts had lain, 
Like snow iu the sunshine melt. 

There are minstrel fancies in the bruin 
That refresh the soul like morning dew, 
And one by one, each fatal stain, 

"Which all the blights through which tve 
past 

Had un perceived upon it cast, 

And half obscured its native hue, 

Iu that joy’s radiance vanish too. 

Oh 1 if there be on earth a bliss 
Most pure and lasting, it is this i 
Thus high of heart and gay of mood. 
The knight pass’d through the *n?*ry 
greenwood* 


He bounded up. the pathway steep 
That led to his loved and lonely keep. 

And there alone at the inner gate, 
l)id a youthful page in silence wait, 

And he held the rein of a noble steed. 

Fit for a monarch at. his need. 

When he sallies forth in his pride aud 

power, 

Encompuss’d by bis kingdom's flower. 

Sir Lionel lie did featiy greet, 

Arid said in accents low and sweet, 

“ The lady thou dost love so well 
Greets thee through me, Sir Lionel, 

And sends thee this good steed, that is 
The noblest one in earth, I wis. 

Thou wilt find no breaches in thy walls, 
But peace and plenty in thy halls; 

And gold, and followers, and lands. 

All gills from thy bright lady’s hands. 

She bids thee think on what befell 
This blessed morn at the ruin’d well. 

And treasure it in thine inmost breast, 
That, loving and loved, ye may both be 
blest. 

Sir Lionel seized the hroider'd rein, 
And turn’d to look for the j»age in vain. 
The message done— the page is gone, 

Siv Lionel stand 1 * there alone. 

Y* hen last within hi# hall be sate. 

As a hermit’s cell 'twits desolate ; 

Bui now It Hugs with laughter and 
glee, 

And re-echoes with joyous minstrelsy. , 
There are brethren of the gaye science, 
From Normandy and from Provence ; 
There is many a squire and gallant 
knight. 

And men-at-arms^ in armour bright; 
From the battlements ure trumpets sound- 
ing 

And destriers in the court-yard bounding. 
Aud sturdy yeomen lead around 
Many a fierce and noble hound. 

And falconet's, of running rare, 

With hatvks of choicest race arc there. 
Tile voice of revelry Is sent 
From donjon-keep to battlement ; 

A\ Uh in— without — all — all i* gay 
As on a prince’s bridal-day. 

As in a dream walked Sir Lionel, 

But an onward course he kept 
Till be came to the old chapclle, 

Where his noble father# slept. 

Bach Baron is carved with his shield of 
pride 

And sword of conquest by hU side ; 

The gau title ted hand# are meekly pressed, 
Palm to palm, on each armed breast. 
They died In peace and hope divine. 

And had fought for the faith in Pales- 

tine. 

Mary mother ! with u# dwell. 

And grant that we may die a# well ! 

By the altar stands a Jody fair— a 

JJwdipite I ’tie M shape of 
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Sir Lionel Is at her side; 

It is his $frn — his fairy bride — 

And he swears to her on a holy shrine 
His grandsire brought from Palestine, 
That he through the world with her 
would go, 

And lore her fm ever in weal or woe. 
And many a tender vow beside, 

While her bosom swelled with love and 
pride. 

There’s a voice of threefold revelry 
Within the castle wall, 

And beaker clung and minstrelsy, 

And guests of high degree. 

In the young knight's crowded hall— 
The first in bearing as in place. 

Sir Lionel sits beneath the Dais, 
But not alone ; 

Invisible to mortal eye. 

Reclines that meek anil lovely one, 
The beautiful and fairy bride, 
Blushing by hoc lover’s side, 

Unseen by all, but ever nigh — 

When in the hall he leads the dance, 
When iu the lists he breaks R lance, 

When his falcons feailiest fly. 

When clearest rings the banter's cry, 
That fairy form, to hint more dear 
Thau the world beside, is ever near. 
They sec not the lady of his choice, 

They hear not the sound of her gentle 
voice ; • • 

But in his ear* her accents float 
Soft as the nightingale’s sweetest note, 
And he suns himself in her eyes of light 
Till his bosom i eels with intense delight. 
Oft wandering far from town and tower, 
Through the greenwood’s tangled glade. 
In some thick and mossy bowei, 
Gemmed with many an opening flovrri, 
Or ’neath some forest monarch’s shade, 
They sit for many a blissful hour, 

Nor dream nt the woild, and its pride and 
power— 

What are riches nr might to them 
Who arc crowned with love’s own diadem ? 
If in l.fr'a chaplet one blight gem 
Excels all othcis, as the sun 
The ro«Cs that he shines upon — 

Oh ! if there can be au ex cos, 

On earth, of unmixed happiness. 

It N, it is the consciousness 
That there is a fond and faithful breast 
Thrilling with love for us alone- 
A peaceful and a holy shrine, 
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A place of refuge and of rest 
Where we cau fly to when opprest, 

Or wronged, or pining with sorrow and 
care, 

Like a bird to its mother's nest. 

Love we shall find and constancy there. 
Steady and bright as the beacon light, 
That farthest shines 1u the darkest night ; 
They glow for ever and for ever, 
Through storm and sunshine changing 
never. 

Pleasures there are, alas ! untrue, 

That vanish away as the morning dew. 
But leaving behind them a rankling 
smart, 

A sorrow and shame that will not depart ; 

But there is a rone without u thorn, 
Blooming and sweet at eventide 
As it was in the dewy morn ; 

I Tad we no other blessing beside. 

We miuht walk through life in joy and 

pride. 

That rose is a heart that lines us well. 
Whose hopes, affections, in u» dwell— 

It casts a radiance on our way, 

IloJy and pore, that never dies; 

It turns our darkness into diij, 

Aud makes this earth a Paradise. 

Alas! for those whose weary lot 
It K to see this lovely flower — 

Adore its beauty— feel its power — 

Yet wear it not. 

They wander along their path alone, 
Their teais unheeded or unknown — 
What heart with them will sympathize ? 
A foreign bund their eyes shall close — 

A foreign hand their limbs compose — 
When the sleep of death upon them lies, 
Jor them no infant lips shall move, 

No pious knees be meekly bent, 

Iri supplication and in love. 

Around a fathoV monument. 

They must die, as they have lived, alone— 
Ah 1 pity them! bow many a one, 

Of feelings aud affections bright 
And beautiful, has seen one night. 

When his summer hopes were highest, 
blight 

And nip the blossoms that were rife 
A ml lovely'on his tri e of life ! 

With lofty hojtes they trode the way 
That led to the shrine of that costly 
gem; 

But fortune is false os an April day — 
Bright Lady, pity them ! 


The Lujj of Sir Lionel. 


FYTTB THE SKOOND* 


From minster old and convent tower, 
The bells are ringing with gladsome 
power— 

It is the feast of Pentecost ; 

The son is bright, the fields are gay 
With the banners of an boj>t. 

A kingdom is there io tattle array* 


The King is stern and haughty of mood, 
And swore by the mass and holy rood, 
That his knights should strive one sum- 
mer's day 

In honour of his queen, 

And prove by arms that on this earth 

A fairer lady ne'er bad birth— 
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And there were pennons seen 
Of knights and barons of high degree, 
Each with love-tokens in his crest, 

Each burning to lay lance in rest, 

And conquer for his lady fair. 

From France and Spain and Italy, 

And countries far beyond the sea, 

Full of high hope these knights came; 
They talk, with many a laugh and jest, 
How well and featly they will wrest 
The honour from that kingdom's best. 

In the minster high and holy, 

With clasped hands and aspect lowly, 
Each warrior bends before the shrine, 
And listens to the words divine 
As humbly as a sainted maid. 

The mass is said, the prayers air prayed, 
The knights are in the lists arrayed ; 

The queen, in all her beauty's power. 
Encompassed by the choicest (lower 

Of ladies of fair form and face, 

Sits brilliant underneath the dais, 

And looks down on tin* mimic war 
More beautiful than every one, 

Ev'n as the moon is lovelier far 

Thau the night dowers she shines 
upon. 

A glorious sight it was to see 
Those ardent sons of chivalry, 

With their gallant steeds ami armour 
bright, 

Their waving plumes and quivering 
lances, 

As they dashed through the lists ns swift 
as light, 

And brilliant os their ladies’ glances. 
They are gmie— they have passed away 
Like the bum at the close of day — 

They passed away in their power and 
might, 

Ah knights should do, in the joyous fight. 
And holy priests their requiem sang, 

And the solemn bells at their parting rung, 
And bright eyes wept upon their tomb. 
Jesus ! theirs was a happy doom ! 

But we must toil through gloomy days, 
And die without such meed of praise ! 
The base weed grows in their fathers’ 
halls. 

There remains wo stone of their castle 
walls. 

But weeds far baser dog our spirit ! 

We are those who should inherit 
Truth, and honour, and courage, and love, 
For men on earth and the Saints above- 
But the light that led our fathers on 
Where danger was rife, and glory won, 
That light for us is powerless — 

Ali ! worldly mists obscure its beams ! 

Go, seek thou in the wilderness 

For summer fruits and icy streams, 

Seek peace where loud the trumpet blows, 
Mid burning lava seek the rose ; 

But hope not to dad in any land 
The fearless sword and open hand, 


The soul that speaks in the g u» I dev, eye, 
The true love and the courtesy. 

Alas ! they are prized on earth no more ; 
Our hearts are faint, and our bosoms cold. 
Our hands grasp not at the sword, but 
gold. 

But such was not the knight of yore. 

Of port as meek as is a maid, 4 
No villanie he ever said 

In all his life to any wight — 

Ever rejoiced to mount his steed. 

And succour beauty at her need; 

In a rightful cause he knew not fear, 
And for suiFring virtue had a tear— 
This was a perfect gentle knight. 

Right well they strove— hut one by one. 
Ere beamed in heaven the mid-day sun, 
'Hie foreign knights, o'ercome and spent. 
Saw glory's chaplet from them rent. 

Sir Lionel had stood that day. 

Gazing on the varying fray, 

And ever passed o’er his brow* a cloud. 

As yeoman and squire, with greeting 
loud, 

ll.iib'd the queen's champions as they won. 
But when the last lance was broken, 
When the herald loud had spoken. 
Proclaiming her the fairest dame 
That ever smiled on knightly game ; 

Aud called on each knight to confess 
They ne’ey bgheld such loveliness— 

Alas i then tbrgot Sir Lionel 
The vows he swore at the fairy well- 
lie closed his vizor aud seized his lance, 
And cleaving the dense mass asunder, 

1 n the broad lists, with voice like thunder. 
And glowing cheek, and fiery glance, 
Proclaimed, there was not on earth an- 
other 

Who with bis lady might compare, 
And he would prove it knightly there. 
Come all against him who might dare, 
So help him God aud Mary Mother ! 

As he spoke he thought there souudet! 
nigh 

One sad nlas! one gentle sigh — 

He heeded it not, for his soul was full 
Of her he thought so beautiful ; 

And of gaining praise ami high renown. 
And of winning for her the victor’s crown. 
He remembered not, in bis spirit's pride, 
Of all she told him would betide, 

If e’er be disclosed his secret love — 

Aye ’ ev’n in prayer to the saints above. 
But in after time the thought of that day 
Heavy aud cold on bis bosom lay. 
Knights were not wanting then, I ween. 
To break a lance for their lovely queen. 
The trumpets sound— their coursers 
bound— 

They meet in furious shock, 

As the wares that on the rock 
The blindness of their fury pour. 

With flash and foam and ceaseless roar ; 
But all lit vaiuwfor its madness *peut. 
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Calm Aills, like si eep, on the troubled 
ocean, 

And small green wares, with a rippling 
motion. 

Sink softly at the proud rock’s feet, 

That stands unmoved as it stood before : 

Thus thp knights are backwards bent, 
Who in tfce lists have dared to meet 
Sir Lionel iu mid career. 

They pa id it dear— .with a single spear 
To piirrh he. bore them one by one ; 

And wow he rides in the lists alone. 
Nobly and well did his gallant steed 
Be.u him in this hoar of nerd— 

'Tw'as the first gift of his lady bright 
To him she loved, the gentle knight. 

A moody man was the King, I trow, 
And wrath frown’d stormlike on his brow ; 
And while all eyes were in wonder bent 
On the victor of the tournament, 

The marshals of the field he sent, 

Before him the unknown knight to 
bring. 

They did liK bidding gracefully. 

In tarrm of high-born courtesy. 

And Sir Lionel stood before the King. 
He cast the helmet from his brow— 
JMore enraged by far is the monarch now , 
For his liegeman there before him stands, 
Who held from him his fiei and lauds, 
And he has shamed the t^ueen to-day. 
And borne the prize from her knight* 
away. 

To master his burning n rath he s>tr»v\, 
And «ud, “ Sir Knight 1“ov thy lady lo^«< 
Thou bast done thy devoir man! uilv ; 

I pray thee of thy courtesy 
To name the name of one *»o fair.” 

Sir Lionel stood in silent e there, 

For his heart wur numbed by the *.vl 
thought, 

With more than mortal anguish fraught. 
That rosin d through his soul ia wild 
cured — 

All things that on earth wete dear, 

Or bright, or beautiful to him, 

Hr had for ever lost that day— 

He had dashed the imp of life away 
That sparkled to the brim, 

With delights more rare than tongue 
could tell. 

He thought then oil the fairy well, 

And all the vows that there were spoken ; 
His faith in false— hi* vow* are broken — 
His lady love is lost to him. 

And in that moment’s hitter grief 
He wrung his mailed hand* bitterly, 
And bit strong frame shook like an as- 
pen leaf, 

But answer none to the King gave he. 
The monarch; routed to fury, cried, 
"Now, good St Denis be my guide! 

Thus on my throne am I defied ? 

Ha ! caitiff? thou art in mv power; 

And bribgeflt thou not this lady bright 

Here on the iostaat to soy sight, 


Thou diest, aye, within this hour ! * 

The warrior raised hie eagle eye, 

And looked on the monarch haughtily* 

" Sir King, he said, it may not be 
That thou my lady-love ahouldst see* 
Never shall l behold her more. 

My blooil like water thou may at pour, 
it matters not — my hope is flown— 

My once glad heart is desolate. 

There is one refuge, one alone. 

And thou wilt open by thy doom 
That dark, hut gladly-welcomed gate, 
Which leads to quiet and the tomb." 
He crossed his arms upon his chest. 

And Mood in stub calm and deathlike rest, 
Bui for the breathing, you had not known 
That the noble form was a living one* 
On the King's brow is an angry spot. 
And death had been the good knight’s lot, 
lint the peevs, who loved the wart ior true, 
Might earnestly for him did sue. 

But still the doom is sad, alas! 

If, within a year and day, 

She came not there, that lady gay, 

For whom tht* knight had won the field, 
And in beauty d : d not surpass 
The beautiful and youthful Owen, 
Snipped of hi* arms, reversed his shield, 
He mint die a traitor’s death, 1 ween. 

Sir Lionel sits in the prisoners’ tower, 
And droops like a last withering flower; 
lie bieathed the breath ol joyous spring, 
He heunl the lark and throstle, sing ; 
Bui* nhisl he could not futh. 

And when blithe summer decked the 
eaith, 

lie could hear the ii'iiry hinds rejoice— 
lie li-Mued to the reapers voice, 

And longed a |»ea-Mtt*s son to be. 

So his ],»w* were with him, and lie free. 
He could hear the clarion's thiilling note. 
As the knights iu long piocessiim went 
To banquet or to tournament ; 

And oft the lover’* strain would float 
Through the balmy air of the silent eve, 
*n to his dark and narrow cell— 

He knew those melting strains right well. 
He bad oft sung such at eventide 
To his lost arid lovely fairy bride— 

How could he then not grieve ? 

And in the sad and failing year, 

W hen the fruit is gone and the leaf is sere. 
The hunters, furiously and fast. 

With whoop and bugle-note swept past; 
And it made him sadder o f mood, 

For well he loved the merry greenwood— 
Hr pined away and loathed his food. 

He had loved to hear the gay laik sing, 
Rather thaw dwell within narrow walls, 
And hi* buoyant spirit ever took Wing 
As through nature’s wilds he roamed. 

In the lone mountain — by torrent falls, 
In the silent glen, by the arrowy stream, 
Where wild winds blew and white wares 
foamed. 
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Where the dark pine clothed the moun- 
tain aide, 

Where the rich grape grew in Us beauty's 
pride, 

Where the wide-spreading plains were 
lovely to see, 

Where the snow mountain rose in its 
purity, 

lie had wandered and gazed till his spi- 
rit was fall 

Of rapture for all that was beautiful ; 
And nature for him bad a well-known 
voice— 

Could he list to that language, and not 
rejoice ? 

And now he Is pent in a narrow cell, 
Where the free air of heaven loved not 
to dwell ; 

And the sunbeams scarce gleamed through 
the narrow grate, 

As for hours in a dusky twilight be sate. 
But at times, when the sun was passing 
bright. 

Through the loophole beamed a streak of 
light— 

Oh! breathlessly would the prisoner wait, 
His dim eyes fixed on the narrow giate, 
And watch for that solitary ray — 

For his withered heart ’twas a happy day 
When that glorious beam on his prison 
shone ; 

Though, like joy upon earth, in a moment 
’t vvns gone. 

JIow intensely he longed for the happy 
hour 

That would tear him away from the ty- 
rant's power, 

And his proud spirit at length be free 
As the winds that sweep o’er the curling 
sea ! 

And now the time is come at Inst, 

The long, long year in past. 

They lead him forth in the giad sunshine, 
His heart is refreshed as a giant with 
wine; 

There was vigour and life in the balmy air, 
Oh ! who could feel grief on a day so fair ? 
Though each step he makes is to the tomb, 
He thinks not on his mournful doom— 
To move onoe more in the golden light, 
To see once wore the tree bird’s flight, 

To behold the thousand buds of spring 
In wild profusion blossoming ; 

To drink in the beauty of the sky 
With eager, pleasure-lighted eye. 

And a gentle smile, as he thought that he 
Right soon with the angels there would be. 
This was such thrilling ecstasy, 

That it seemed as if, In that short apace, 
He had lived a thousand years. 

Who, that beheld that furrowed face, 
Streaming with joyous tears, 

Would have known the brave' Sir Lionel, 

Who, with one lance, from knightly Mile 


Full thirty champions bore? 

His youthful u ay- dreams now are o'er. 
He will couch a lance In those lists qq 
more, 

No more dare the battle's shock. 

There gleams the axe— there stands the 
block* 

The King is there with kulghta and peers. 
And their manly cheeks are wet with tears, 
For the knight they make sad moan— 
All but the King, and his small eyes shone 
With joy as he looked on the fated one. 
He had hated him sore for many a year. 
And he joyed that his hour of revepgo 
was near. 

Sir Lionel stands beside the blook, 

The hand moves slowly on the clock— 
One moment, and his sand is run— 

He shall not see another sun. 

But, see ! a moving of the crowd 1 
Hark ! a long shout and a loud 1 
There tide into the space. 

On palfreys white, 

With trappings bright. 

Three damsel*, each of fairer face 
Thun the proud King’s vaunted Quean. 
With glancing eye, and lofty mien. 

They stand before the King. 

“ Sir King, thou bast done foul wrong," 
they say, 

“ And a weary way we have come to-day, 
To the oppressed our aid to bring. 
Would* thou take the life of this good 
knight. 

Because lie fought for his lady bright? 
Though a solemn vow he lightly broke. 
Yet penance hard he has had to dree. 
Sir King. Sir King, hi thy secret heart, 
Malice aud hatred have a part 
It »huil rue thee— woe is thee !” 

Thus the errant damsels spoke. 

Hark to the commons’ glad acclaim ! 
llaik ! knights and nobles raise the same ! 
Seel through the press three damsels 
conic — 

1 f from their high and radiant home 
Three angels were to visit earth, 

More beautiful they could not be, 

Nor mure ethereal than these three,— 
But of farms of mortal or heavenly birth, 
There U not one that may compare 
With her that moves the chiefest there* 
Oh 1 it is she the fairy bride, 

The ladye-love of Sir Lionel, 

Lovely as when in her beauty's pride 
She met him first by the ruined well ;m» 
And it seemed to all in presence there 
As if their minds were loftier, 

Their thoughts mere noble and mere free. 
As if all things smiled mm joyously, 
When they gazed upon that lady bright. 
The sun seemed to shed a purer light,' 

All hearts to he filled with mors delight, 
The birds mow blithely for W sing, 
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While she it nigh. 

It oaeaaod m if every thing 
Found ell It had of bright in her, 

But more complete and lovelier. 

Look but at her glorious eye, 

So full of fire — so soft — so meek ; 

He who a spotie** soul would see. 

When *tis most heavenlike and fait*, 

In the splendour of its purity, 

Need but to gaze In rapture there. 

Oh I who that feels, as minstrels must, 
Enraptured by so dear a theme, 

Who crawls not abject in the dust, 
Whose life is not like a dull dream — 

He must have felt in his inunost breast 
That strong desire that knows no rest, 
That striving of the minstrel spirit 
To paint such beauties as they merit, 
That chaos of wild thoughts that rise, 
The visions that Hit before our eyes, 

The rapture that the bosom feels, 

Tbe glorious bope that through it steals, 
As 'mid this dimness light makes way, 
Struggling to grow to perfect day.— 

Ah me! ’tis vain on such thoughts to 
dwell ; 

Who can paint tbe indescribable ? 

There is, there is beauty in earth and m*a. 
In mountain, and forest, and pure blue 

•ky; 

There is not a floweret, or plant, or tree, 

But is wonderful exceedingly 

And beautiful to the minstrel’s rye ; 

But all tbe beauty of the skies, 

All that within creation lies, 

Is powerless beside that light. 

That concentration of things bright, 
Which sparkles and glows in woman’s 
eyes. 

The haughty knights veiled cap and plume 
Before that grm of loveliness ; 

Ev’n tbe dull binds before her bent 
The stubborn knee in lowliness , 

And heralds ift robes of office went, 

And featly through tbe press made room. 
On her palfrey white she moves along, 
And stands before the king. 

With voice dear as the mavis' song, 

And sweet as lover's communing, 

“It was thy Hearn, good King," she said, 
“ That If within a day and year 
Tbit knight's true lady were not here, 
And was not found more bright and fair 
Than the queen who sits in glory there, 
Sr Lionel should lose bis head. 

Then hast sworn it, by the saints who 
Wed 

For the holy frith ; and now on high 
Thine oath, good king, is registered. 

TH* brave knight'* lady — here am I— 
Let then thy noble peers decide 
If then or he have the fairer bride." 

Oh! ootHd there be a doubt ? 

The hum M2*4 her with a about, 


And swore upon their knightly words, 
And by the cross of their good swords 
They ne'er saw a lady frir as she. 

Sir Lionel is free ! 

Will hr his fairy bride recover ? 

She looked not at her rescued lover ; 

But in tbe presence all did greet 
With gentle words, and gestures meet ; 
Then turned her palfrey's head away, 
And through the wondering crowd made 
way. 

Sir Lionel stood ns in a trance, 

Pale was his cheek, and wild his glance ; 
And blended thoughts of pleasure and pain 
Dizzily rushed through his reeling brain. 
He had stood upon that mystic shore, 
From across whose sea we return no more, 
And he scarcely yet belonged to this 
world ; 

And now his ladye-love had hurled 
More anguish on him than bis soul could 
brook, 

When she parted thus without word or 
look. 

As the wild billow. 

Whose thundering shock, 

From It is haven of safety 
On the cold rock. 

Tears the spent sailor, 

Who, leaped from one wave, 
Finds, after the tempest, 
in another his grave. 

He wildly glanced from side to aide, 

His noble steed be bath espied. 

While the knight in his dungeon lay. 

It bore the king each festal day ; 

For of tbe noblest coursers there, 

With that good steed might none compare. 
As on his prey a gallant hound, 

So sprang Sir Lionel at a bound 
To the side of his well-known steed ; 

Jt served him once in his hour of need. 
„ilut it serves him better now. 

He is on tbe willing courser's back, 

Jle follows in his lady’s track; 

There’s u gleam of joy upon his brow. 

He hurries away — away— away— 

Like a flush of meteor- light. 

At the dose of a summer's day, 

He vanished from their sight. 

In the leafy solitude 

Of a long resounding wood 

He saw the flutter of garments white— 

He is by the side of his lady bright. 

She turned not on him h or eyes, 

Heeded not his prayers tir*d sighs— 

Sir Lionel, in vain— in vain — 

Thou hopest that lady's ear to gain. 

She rides calmly and slow— 

She Lent not to the left nor right, 

But in silence on did go ; 

And the knight, of hope bereft, 

With his heart like a withered leaf. 

For Tory bitter woe aud grief, 
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Mournfully by her aide rude on. 

Ob ! that her heart might yet he won ! 
They came to a swollen and rapid stream, 
That with thunder and loam rushed 
past, 

Broad and deep did its waters seem, 

And furiously fast 

Did each wave, with its tawny foam, 
And arrowy rushing come. 

She paused not to think 
On the wave-worn brink, 

But plunged into the wave. 

The knight the spur to his courser gave. 
He still is at her side. 

Fearlessly through the ravenous tide 
That lady did her palfrey guide ; 

And it too was of fairy birth, 

And breasted the stream like uo steed of 
earth. 

Sir Lionel’s steed is weary ami spent, 
And down the stream his head is bent, 
The waves dash over the warrior’s crest. 

That noble steed must die to-day ; 

The furious waters know no rest. 

They are howling for their prey. 

The warrior buffets the fierce wave, 

His courser and himself to save — 

In vain — in vain— his hour is nigh — 
But will that lady see him die v 
lie can draw no more his labouring 
breath. 

Above him flap the wings of death, 
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Alas ! to save him *tls too late, 

His was a sad and early fate — 

01), joy ! no — no— on the farther bank 
The lady stood, as the warrior sank ; 

She uttered a loud and walling cry. 

And tossed her arms in despair on high— » 
The words of power — the sign of might— 
She quickly uttered — she made aright, 
And with lightning speed through the 
yielding air 

She has ta’en her flight. 

She seized his bright and flowing hair, 
That floated yet on the topmost wave— 
She is in time to save. 

Love once more in her heart has power ! 
O'er him like a mother bending, 

Sweet words and soft caresses blending. 
She strives to bring him back to life. 
Long aud doubtful was the strife. 

Life with victor death contending. 
There is light in hit» eye and colour on 
his brow — 

He lives— lie lives— she i& happy now ! 

Away they fly to her fairy bower, 

His broken vows are all forgiven. 

All but love from her heart is driven— 
They dwell in joyous fairyland. 

And love joins their hearts with a rosy 
band. 

The knight never more on earth was seen ; 
A happy man was he, I ween. 

mu: 


The Lay of Sir Lionet. 


MY COrSIN NICHOLAS, 

Chap. V. 


Littlf. of moment occurred either 
to myself or my friends during the 
next two years. My mother was still 
an inmate of Underdown Hall, where 
her attentions were now become ab- 
solutely indispensable tor the com- 
fort of her brother. A settled, but 
calm melancholy, had succeeded to 
those severer transports of grief 
which had engrossed every faculty 
of her mind during the first burst of 
her affliction at the loss of my father, 
and now, if not happy, she was at 
least resigned. My cousin Nicho- 
las had entered himself a gentleman 
commoner of Brazenose College, but 
so widely different were our pur- 
suits and habits, that, although such 
near neighbours, we saw but little 
of each other ; nevertheless, a tole- 
rably good understanding was kept 
up between us, and though rarely 
visiting, we always remained upon 
terms of civility. 


One morning, at a rather earlier 
hour than was customary with him, 
Nicholas made his appearance at my 
rooms in Peckwater, and invited 
himself to breakfast with me. 1 soon 
found that his object in paying me 
this friendly visit was to borrow a 
little money, a circumstance which 
had occurred once, or twice before, 
at times when his exchequer had 
been at a low ebb. My own finan- 
ces happened on this occasion to be 
by ho means in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and I was on the point of con- 
fessing my inability to accommodate 
him at present, when a letter was 
delivered to me by the * Scout,” 
which, from its size and weight, ap- 
peared to contain an enclosure. 

It was from my mother, request- 
ing to see me immediately, “ upon 
urgent business,” which, as she in- 
formed me, was of a nature calcu- 
lated to influence, and that very mfr* 
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terially, my future prospects in life. 
She declined entering into particu- 
lar* till we should meet, conjured 
me to lose no time in setting out to 
join her, and expressed her hopes of 
seeing roe on the third day, at latest, 
from that on which I should receive 
her epistle. The enclosure was a 
remittance of sufficient magnitude 
to obviate any difficulties of a pecu- 
niary nature which might tend to re- 
tard Vny progress. This supply came 
very seasonably for my cousin Ni- 
cholas, with whom I immediately 
shared it, as the moiety would, I 
found, amply provide for my own 
wants on the journey I was about to 
undertake ; a journey, the necessity 
for which I did not hesitate to ac- 

S uaint him of, and heard in reply, 
mt the reason which had induced 
him to apply to me for assistance, 
was the impossibility of his other- 
wise carrying into execution a scheme 
he had entertained of proceeding 
incog, to London, for some particu- 
lar purpose he had in view. As lie 
did not explain what this purpose 
was, I thought it unnecessary to en- 
quire into it, but acceded at once to 
the proposal which he made, that we 
should travel to the metropolis to- 
gether. 

Little preparation was necessary 
for either of us; l hastily threw a 
few articles of dress into a portman- 
teau, and, through the interposition 
of my tutor, found no difficulty in 
obtaining leave for my immediate 
departure, more especially as 1 had 
already resided the number of days 
requisite for keeping the term, and 
the Easter vacation was at hand. 
Not so Nicholas — hie irregularities 
had of late been too notorious foT 
him to hope to obtain permission to 
secede one hour before the appoint- 
ed time. This unlucky circumstance, 
however, he found means to obvi- 
ate, by placing his name on the sick- 
list, when, having directed his her. 
vant to draw his commons regularly 
from the buttery till his return— 
feeling, moreover, amoral certainty 
that bis injunction would bo faith- 
fully observed as the said commons 
would of course he applied to the 
sole use and benefit of the receiver 
during the interval — he walked with 
the greatest possible composure over 
Magdalen Bridge, and was taken up 
by my post-chaise os the top of Hea- 


dington Hill. The day was beauti- 
ful, and my cousin, cm finding him- 
self clear of the environs of Oxford 
without detection, proceeded to dis- 
encumber himself of sundry large 
silk handkerchiefs which enveloped 
the whole of the lower part of his 
face, and bade adieu to a volumi- 
nous surtout which had also assisted 
materially in disguising his figure 
during his walk. The silver waves 
of old Father Thames roiled at our 
fee t in many a shining meander, 
through a scene of more than Arca- 
dian loveliness, as we entered the 
town of Henley. Here wo partook 
of a hasty dinner, when, eager to 
reach London, I resolutely resisted 
al ? Nicholas’s covert insinuations re- 
specting the excellence of the wine, 
“ the best, by far, he had ever tasted 
at an inn,” as well as his more open 
proposals for the discussion of one 
more “ quiet” bottle. The horses 
were again put to, and in due time 
deposited us safejyatthe Tavistock, 
in Covent Garden. 

Having drank a cup of coffee, and 
got rid of the uncomfortable sensa- 
tion which usually succeeds a jour- 
ney, however easily and pleasantly 
performed, Mr Bull winkle once 
move (suggested that a bottle of la- 
fitte would prove an excellent sue- 
cedaneurn in the absence of ail other 
amusement ; observing at the same 
time, that the day being a Wednes- 
day in Lent, and ail theatrical enter- 
tainments of course suspended,, he 
should not otherwise know what to 
do with himself. My head was so 
full of conjectures as to the nature 
of" the business” which had occa- 
sioned my being thus suddenly sum- 
moned from my studies, and my 
mtud was so exclusively occupied 
in forming a thousand improbable 
guesses on the subject, that I should 
in all likelihood have acceded to the 
proposal, from mere autipatby to 
any change of place which might 
disturb the current of my ideas, had 
I not plainly perceived that the tna- 
deira which we, or rather be, had 
Bwallowed at Henley, had already 
performed its part, and elevated my 
cousin’s spirits quite as high as pru- 
dence would sanction- Weil know- 
ing that his general propensity to 
get into scrapes wanted not any ex- 
citation of the ** Tuscan grape” to 
cal! it into play, 1 once more posi- 
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tlvely declined joining him in hk po- 
tations ; and in order to prevent his 
sitting down and getting drunk by 
himself, an alternative which I had 
little doubt he would adopt, propo- 
sed that, as neither play nor opera 
was exhibiting, we should look in at 
Covent Garden, and listen to the de- 
lightful music of “ Aria and Galatea,” 
Nicholas said, indeed swore, that an 
oratorio was “ the greatest of all 
possible nuisances,” and that be 
would as soon u he crucified;” but 
finding me absolutely determined 
not to “ make a night of it,” he at 
length, though with undisguised ic- 
luctance, agreed to accompany me 
rather than" “ snore over the bottle” 
by himself. 

Wo found the. house very full, and, 
being still in our travelling dresses, 
resolved, in order to avoid encoun- 
tering any of the more fashionable 
part of our acquaintance in the pre- 
sent deranged state of our habili- 
ments, to go into the pit; for at the 
period to which my narrative refeis, 
the u customary suit of solemn 
black” worn in the boxes by both 
sexes during Lent, at what were then 
literally “ performances of sacred 
music,” hail not yet yielded to thp 
innovating hand of modern illumina- 
tion. Our intention was carried into 
effect not without some little diffi- 
culty, for every seat was occupied, 
and we were triad to take up our 
stations in u very excellent standing 
room” near one of the benches, at 
no great distance from the orchestra. 
The fascinating syren, Stephens, who 
had then just reached the zenith of 
her reputation, was never iu finer 
voice; and whatever unwillingness 
Nicholas might have originally felt 
to be “ bored with their confounded 
catgut,” even he was not entirely 
proof against such enchanting me- 
lody. As to myself, with a mind na- 
turally delighting in the concord of 
sweet sounds, a taste f had inherited 
from my mother, whose whole soul 
was attuned to harmony, I had, for 
some time, neither ears nor eyes for 
any thing hut the fair songstress on 
Urn stage ; till at length* during a tem- 
porary cessation of her exertions, 
occasioned by a movement in the ac- 
companiment* a alight, and half- 
suppressed exclamation of delight 
drew my attention to my Immediate 
neighbour, who occupied a comer 


of the bench dose to which t mm 
standing. It was a female, dad, like 
the major part of the audience, in 
mourning, over which was thrown a 
garment of grey cloth, then termed 
“ a Bath cloak ;” nor did any thing in 
her dress indicate a superiority over 
the generality of those who usually 
occupied that portion of the theatre 
in which she had placed herself ; 
still the whole appearance, both of 
herself and her companions, evinced 
their respectability. 

These latter consisted of an elderly 
female, in the modest garb of mid- 
dle life, having much the appearance 
of a substantia] tradesman's wife, and 
a lad whom 1 conjectured to be her 
son ; he was about sixteen years of 
age, and, by his frequent yawns and 
sleepy demeanour, seemed to be a 
fellow-sufferer with my cousin Ni- 
cholas, and to have imbibed at least 
some portion of that ennui which the 
latter always professed to feel, and 
probably experienced, whenever he 
entered a music-room. On these two, 
however, 1 bestowed but a very cur- 
sory glance* my whole attention be- 
ing immediately and involuntarily 
engrossed f>y the lovely creature to 
whom the old lady performed the 
office of c/mperon, for that any closer 
connexion existed between her and 
the being who was fast becoming 
the object of my idolatry, my whole 
soul revolted from believing. Early 
accustomed to mix in good society, 
1 had enjoyed many opportunities of 
seeing most of the celebrated belles 
of the day, but never, in the whole 
course of my experience, had I met 
with a form and countenance so 
well calculated to make an impres- 
sion on the susceptible heart of a 
romantic and amorous youth of one- 
and-twenty. She appeared to be 
three or four years my iunior, her 
complexion was dazzliogly brilliant, 
her features were cast in the finest 
mould of beauty, while the vivacity 
and intelligence that sparkled in her 
dark blue eyes, evinced the powers 
of the mind within, that gave anima- 
tion to so expressive and charming a 
countenance. The fixed intensity of 
my gaze at length attracted her no- 
tice, and she blushed deeply as her 
eye sunk beneath mine ; yet there was 
a something, in the occasionally re- 
curring glance which I encountered, 
that told me her shrinking from my 
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regard was rather the effect of mo- 
desty than displeasure. While I was 
meditating in what manner to intro- 
duce myself to one who had already 
made a much greater progress in my 
good graces than even I myself was 
aware of, * f that which not one of the 
gods could venture to promise me, 
cha nce spontaneously offered to my 
acceptance.” One of the light- fin- 
gered fraternity, who so generally 
frequent places of amusement, was, 
while labouring in his vocation, ob- 
served by my cousin Nicholas in 
the very act of clandestinely sub- 
tracting from the coat- pocket of the 
sleepy- looking youth just mention- 
ed, as it stood most invitingly open, 
a large silk handkerchief, therein de- 
posited till the termination of the 
performance should restore it to its 
original use, that of protecting the 
lower part of his physiognomy from 
the rawness and inclemency of the 
night air. As it formed no part of 
my cousin’s system of politics to 
sanction any mischief that neither 
amused nor interested hint, and as 
he foresaw, in a moment, that the 
bustle consequent on th<j <jctection 
of so nefarious a piece of delin- 
quency might probably do both, and 
be infinitely more agreeable and en- 
livening than even the music of the 
spheres, had he been within hearing 
of their celestial harmony, he hesita- 
ted not an instant to prorlaim his 
acquaintance with the deed then in 
the course of perpetration, and to 
interrupt the meditated retreat of 
this dexterous conveyancer. 

The disturbance which ensued 
may be imagined. The offender, 
thus taken in the very act, or, as the 
Scotch have it, “ with the red hand,” 
found it useless to deny, and impos- 
sible to justify, his unauthorized ap- 
propriation of another's chattels. A 
portion of the surrounding specta- 
tors prepared immediately to put in 
force that very summary law, of 
which the mobility of England might 
in those days have been considered 
at once the framers, expounders, and 
executioners, but whicn, much to the 
regTet of all good citizens, has of late 
years sunk into desuetude. No one 
then dreamed for a moment of “ the 
New Police/' or an appeal to “ Sir 
Richard : ” to their own salutary de- 
cree did they have immediate re- 
course; which said decree, as it is 


not to be found in any of the books, 
belongs, most probably, to the un- 
written, or common law, and directs 
that the guilt of the criminal shall be 
washed and purged away through the 
medium of the nearest pump. 

“ Between the acting of « dreadful thing 
And the conception, all the interim U 
Like a phantasma, or & hideous dream.' 1 

And so it was on the present occa- 
sion. While that highly respectable 
part of the community, to which I 
have just alluded, were, in the exer- 
cise of their undoubted prerogative, 
hurrying off to condign punishment 
the atrocious depredator “ vot had 
prigged the gernmau’s wipe,” in full 
at cordanee with the statute ( by them) 
in that case made and provided, con- 
siderable confusion arose in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the transaction ; 
certain ladies shrieked, others faint- 
ed, while a few ultras both shrieked 
and fainted. My charmer did nei- 
ther ; but the agitation of her man- 
ner, and the lily, now fast usurping 
the place of the rose upon her cheek, 
shewed that she was not altogether 
insensible to alarm. Perhaps there 
is no moment so favourable for a 
lover as that in which the object of 
his affections either is, or fancies her- 
self, in danger, with no other protec- 
tion to fly to but his own. I failed 
not to seize the golden opportunity, 
-and improved so well the few mi- 
nutes of bustle which ensued, as not 
only to introduce, but to ingratiate 
myself considerably both wjth the 
damsel and the matvon. As to the 
“ lubberly boy,” his little fracas, in 
which his handkerchief had borne so 
distinguished a part, (au article, by 
the way, which the gentleman who 
had rescued it from the fangs of the 
pickpocket when Nicholas seized hie 
collar, forgot, in the excess of his in- 
dignation, to return to its owner,) 
had given a filip to nature, and he 
was actually wide awake for a full 
quarter of an hour ,* but, as his mind 
was entirely occupied by the magni- 
tude of his loss, his presence gave 
me not the slightest molestation. I 
was much more annoyed by Nicho- 
las, who, in spite of my endeavours 
to keep him in the background, 
would occasionally interfere ; nor 
could I help heartily wishing that he 
had carried his love of justice so far 
as to have gone and assisted at the 
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ceremony of immersion, —whetlieras the hotel. But this arrangement by 
pumper or pumper, I should not have no means met the ideas of my cousin 
cared one fariliing. As things stood, Nicholas, who had kindly, and with- 
I was obliged to let matters take out any solicitation on my part, ac- 
ihelr course; though I certainly could coropanied me in the chase. He now 
have dispensed with his society when, found himself at Us termination very 
at the conclusion of the oratorio, he unexpectedly in the immediate vici- 
made a daring, though unsuccessful nity of an edifice, which contained 
attempt, to induce the young lady to an object possessing charms, to him 
accept his assistance in getting clear not less attractive than those which 
of the crowd, and to leave me the had operated to bring me into the 
more honouiable, but less pleasing, same neighbourhood. This object of 
post of acting as escort to her anti- my cousin’s devotions was a certain 
quated companion. This arrange- table, most beautifully variegated 
ment, however, I was sufficiently on and adorned with a motley covering 
the alert to frustrate, and almost of red and black cloth, exhibiting, 
dared to flatter myself that the moreover, the delightful accompam- 
uymph aided in rendering vain his ment of sundry packs of cards, toge- 
manwu vro, as she thankfully accept- ther with all and every the sacrificial 
ed my arm, and afforded me the in- instruments necessary for offering up 
expressible delight of conducting her human victims at the shrine of Plutus. 
to a hackney-coach, which had appa- Many were the persuasions made use 
rently remained in waiting for the par- of by my cousin to induce me to ac- 
ty. But, notwithstanding the footing 1 company him into the penetralia of 
had contrived to gain by my atten- this temple of Mammon, in the more 
tion to their convenience during the recondite mysteries of which he very 
disturbance, as well as afterwards, I kindly offered to initiate me. But, 
nevertheless found it impossible to resisting all his importunities to en- 
extract from either the young or the gage in "so dangerous a pursuit, and 
old lady the secret of their address, finding it useless to persuade him to 
and was inexpressibly disappointed alter his determination, I quitted him 
when, having placed them in the in the street, and retraced my steps 
coach, and received their ncknow- to the Tavistock, to dream of an 
ledgmeiits for what they termed my angel in a Bath cloak, 
politeness, the matron simply saying The following morning 1 arose, an 
to the. coachman, “ To the house you hour before my usual time, and 
brought us from ! ** made me a gra- scarcely allowed myself a few mo- 
cious bow, and drew up the window, ments to swallow a hasty breakfast. 
The vehicle was in motion the next so eager was I to avail myself of the 
minute, but nut before honest Jurrts, little services I had been fortunate 
5u return for a half crown piece, had enough to render my goddess the 
sold me the interesting intelligence night before, by calling to “ hope she 
that the place of his destination w as had experienced no serious ill effects 
Jermyn Street. Determined, how- from her alarm.** I was, besides, in 
ever, to be fully satisfied as to the a complete fidget lest Nicholas, too, 
accuracy of my information, as well should be taken with a freak of early 
as to ascertain the particular house rising, and insist on joining me in 
to which the party was bound, I my proposed visit. In this respect, 
failed not to follow the coach, which however, my fears were perfectly 
proceeding at a very moderate pace, groundless, as 1 found, on enquiry, 
enabled me to keep it in view with* that worthy had not been very long 
out any difficulty, tili I saw it even- in bed, having, as 1 doubted not, 
tually disembogue its precious con- spent the major part of the prece- 
tents at the door of a respectable- ding night in that rapturous vacilla- 
looking house in the street above tion of spirit produced by the alter- 
named. nation of good and bad fortune in 

My first care on having thus for- some exciting game of chance. He 
tunately, as 1 supposed, succeeded in was still sound asleep; 1 took good 
#t marking them down/* was to put care not to disturb him, and set out 
nprself in possession of the number on my adventure alone. However 
of the mansion, after which I pro- deserving they may be, we know 
posed to return for the present to that " it Is not & mortals to comiw^d 
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success”**"* truth I was destined to 
experience most painfully ia the 
present instance. On applying at 
the house in Jermyn Street, 1 was 
astounded by the information that 
no ladies, answering the description 
which I gave, resided there at all, 
although two such had certainly ta- 
ken tea the day before with Mrs 
Morgan, a lodger who occupied the 
first floor; that they had afterwards 
gone away in a hackney-coach, to 
the theatre, it was believed, and had 
returned late in the evening, but 
that they had only remained a few 
minutes, when, having partaken of 
the contents of a tray which had been 
set out in expectation of their arri val, 
they bad finally taken their depar- 
ture in a handsome dark-green cha- 
riot, which came to fetch them away. 
This, at least, was the account fur- 
nished me by the servant girl, whose 
good offices 1 secuied by a trifling 
present, and who also informed rue, 
that she had ue\er seen the younger 
lady of the two before, and the older 
not above twice or three times. 
Much disconcerted at thi* intelii- 
geuee, i could not refiam hum curs- 
ing my own stupidity in biimsing 
them thus to escape me, though 
wiser heads than mine mi^Ut have 
been puzzled to know how to have 
prevented il, at not the slightest sus- 
picion of their being merely visitors 
at the house to which 1 traced them, 
bad ever entered my unud. My only 
course was to promise the gul an 
additional gratuity, is slip could suc- 
ceed in learning the place of iheir 
abode; which dune, i walked, with a 
very different step, and in a very 
different mood from that in which 1 
bad set out, towards St James’s park, 
revolving in my mind the means 
which it would be most advisable for 
ine to adopt, in order to obtain the 
wished-for intelligence. Nor did it 
fail to present itself to my recollec- 
tion, that a very short time indeed 
was left me to make the necessary 
enquiries, unless I should altogether 
give up the idea of attending my 
mothers summons by the day ap- 
pointed in her letter. Twenty- four 
hours, however, 1 thought 1 could 
command, and wonders might be 
achieved in half that time by a sin- 
oere and enterprising lover ; but vain 
were all my efforts to discover my 
Mt incognita in vain did I traverse 


half the streets at the west end of 
the town ; in vain did l peer and peep 
into every shop I passed, and scru- 
tinise every window with the keen- 
ness of a familiar of La Santa Her* 
i.iantlnl Once, indeed, X thought 
I caught a glimpse of a figure similar 
in the delicacy of its proportions to 
that of my charmer, ana my heart 
beat high with hope renewed, but, 
alas ! only to increase my disappoint- 
ment, when, after I had sorely 
bruised my shins, and beat all the 
breath out of my body, by making a 
cannon between an apple-barrow 
and an old-clothcsman, in my hurry 
to “head” the fancied angel, my eyes 
were blasted by the sight of a face 
as hideous as age and ugliness could 
make it. Weary and dispirited, 1 at 
length gate up my fruitless chase; 
but, ere 1 returned to my hotel, re- 
solved on making one final and despe- 
rate effort to recover the scent With 
this view 1 entered a jeweller’s shop, 
whose windows dlspbqcd “an ele- 
gant assortment” of trinkets, and 
having purchased a plain, but hand- 
some vinaigrette, which i afterwards 
replenished at a perfumer's, once 
more retraced my steps to Jermyn 
Street. K rom inv new auxiliary, the 
maid, i auou learned that 1 had no- 
thing farther to expect In that quar- 
ter at present, in the way of intelli- 
gence, and theiefore boldly de- 
manded to wee Mts Moigan herself. 
Fortunately, 1 then Imagined, that 
lady was at home; so, desiring the 
gii 1 to announce me simply as “ a 
gettthunau on bu»iuess, M 1 was intro- 
duced forthwith into the presence of 
an elderly female, furnished with 
one of tlie most forbidding visages 
that it 1ms ever been my lot to en- 
counter. Nothing daunted, bowev er, 
at her “vinegar aspect/' 1 proceeded 
at owv to unfold the nature of “my 
busings/’ which was, as my readers 
will doubtless have anticipated, nei- 
ther more nor less than “to restore to 
the elikr of the two ladies 1 had the 
honour of escorting from the play- 
house, the evening before, a vinai- 
grette, which I had unwittingly 
retained after its use was ren- 
dered HupeifluouB by the recovery 
of her daughter from the terror she 
had experienced, and to express my 
fervent hopes that her alarm had 
been attended by no unpleauaitt con* 
sequences,” 
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Whether it was that the old snap- 
dragon suspected my veracity from 
the expression of my tell-tale coun- 
tenance, i knew not; though I tit ink 
it far from improbable, as 1 never in 
my life could acquire from my cou- 
sin Nicholas that happy nonchalance 
with which he would utter you half 
a dozen lies in a breath, without the 
slightest embarrassment or discom- 
posure of muscle: certain it is, that 
my tormenting auditress soon con- 
vinced me that it would be easier to 
extract a guinea from a miser's purse, 
or a plain answer from a diploma- 
tist's portfeuiile, titan to obtain from 
her thf3 information 1 so eagerly 
panted to obtain. W ith an excess of 
good breeding, ludicrously at va- 
riame with the sourness of her phy- 
siognomy, she eluded my request to 
be admitted to see the lady, parried 
my enquiries, thanked me ior my 
civility, and, requesting me to give 
myself no farther trouble about the 
trinket, ( which she pledged herself 
to return to the right owner at nn 
early oppoi Utility,) fairly bowed aud 
curtsied me out of the house, 
without my hating been able to ar- 
rive at any other certainty than that 
1 had thrown away five pounds ten 
upon a most unpiofi table specula- 
tion, and one which pi cheated not 
the shadow of a return ; in short, the 
cool, sarcastic deioeanoui of that ter- 
rible old woman fully convinced me 
that, from this very first, she had 
penetrated my motives, seen through 
my stratagem, and made my whole 
scheme recoil upon myself. One 
advantage, however, 1 had at least 
gained by my attempt ; that was the 
securing still farther the assistance 
of my friendly Abigail, to whom I 
wade the most magnificent promises, 
on the simple condition that she 
should transmit the desired intelli- 
gence to an address with which I 
furnished her; and, with nothing be- 
yond tliis frail foundation to rest iny 
hopes upon, 1 at last quitted London, 
leaving Nicholas behind me, and ful- 
ly resolving to extricate myself as 
eooa as possible from any engage- 
ment which my mother might have 
fanned for me* that l might return 
to the metropolis, where only I had 
any hope of succeeding in my search 
after the, perhaps unconscious, pos- 
**K? r m f runaway heart. 

The evening of a cold, wet, and 


dreary day in the month of March 
saw me once more at Underdown 
Hall, as gloomy, uncomfortable, and 
thoroughly out of temper as any du- 
tiful young gentleman in the world 
could possibly be, when thwarted in 
his pursuits by the untimely inter- 
position of his mamma. The genuine 
joy, however, expressed by my dear 
mother at my arrival, and the cor- 
dial greetings of Sir Oliver, soon 
alleviated, if they failed to dissipate 
entirely, my chagrin, i say nothing 
of the friendly shake of the hand 
vouchsafed me by the taciturn Cap- 
tain, or the simpering congratulations 
of Miss Pyefioch, who remarked, in 
the most flattering manner, that 
44 Master Stafford” (I was nearly 
twenty-two, and measured five feet 
eleven in my stockings) “ had 
grown surprisingly, and was very 
much improved altogether since she 
saw him last.” I found the worthy 

baronet as stout, as jovial, and as 
proud of his ancestry as ever ; time, 
indeed, had laid a lenient hand on 
him, and, but that his hair had be- 
gun to assume the tint of the badger 
rather than that of the raven, little 
diftVieoee was to be observed in his 
appearance, from that which he had 
exhibited at the time I hail first been 
presented to Ins notice. Not so Mrs 
Stafford ; her health had never been 
good since my father’s death, and it 
was with pain l now remarked that 
she looked much thinner, and was 
evidently much weaker, than when 
I had last quitted her ; but Iter 
spirits were still good, much better 
indeed than l had" long been accus- 
tomed to see them, and her eye 
gleamed once more, occasionally, 
with a portion of that playful fire 
which during the lifetime of her hus- 
band had marked its scintillations. 
She was evidently much pleased at 
something ; but what that something 
was which afforded her so much ap- 
parent satisfaction, remained a mys- 
tery not to be solved till tbe follow- 
ing morning. I therefore repressed 
my curiosity as I best might, and re- 
tired to my couch, in the ardent hope 
of being visited in my dreams by en- 
chanting visions of my fair but un- 
known enslaver. Sir Oliver had 
forced on me certain rations of cold 
pork for supper. 1 fell asleep^and 
dreamt of the devil and Mr* 
gen. 
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At length 

•* The mam, to russet mantle clad, 
Peep’d o’er the top of ” our “ high eastern 

hill.” 

After a breakfast which appeared to 
me to be unusually protracted, 1 re- 
tired with my mother to her dress- 
ing-room, there to receive from her 
a communication of those weighty 
motives which had induced her to 
summon me thus abruptly. I learn- 
ed that her so doing was the conse- 
quence of a letter which she had 
lately received from a paternal uncle 
of mine, of whom I had hitherto 
heard but little, and seen nothing, 
General Lord Viscount Manning ham, 
the elder, and now sole surviving, 
brother of my lamented lather. This 
epistle stated the fact of ins lord- 
ship's arrival in England, after an 
absence from his native land of many 
yeats 3 duration, in the course of 
which time his paternal affections 
had been severely lacerated, by wit- 
nessing a fine and dearly- loved fa- 
mily of promising children yielding, 
together with their mother, one by 
one, to the fatal effects of a climate 
but too uncongenial with a Euro- 
pean constitution. Of boys, 

and as many girls, one only of the 
latter now remained to him ; and, 
trembling lest the came dreadful 
cause which had robbed him in suc- 
cession of her brothers and sisters, 
should also depiive him of this, now 
become his only, hope, Lord Man- 
ningham had relinquished the high 
and lucrati\o situation, and the state, 
little short of regal, which be held in 
one of out richest colonies, to seek 
once more the shores of his own 
country, loaded, indeed, with wealth, 
but all too dearly purchased by the 
loss of his wife and offspring. Great 
indeed were the changes which the 
gallant Viscount found had taken 
place during his long absence from 
England. His two brothers were, 
both of them, no more; of all his 
once numerous relatives and con- 
nexions my mother and myself were 
the solitary survivors, neither of 
whom he had, of course, ever be- 
held. His attachment to his brothers, 
and to Char Jet especially, had been 
a strong one ; and although the con- 
fined state of his own finances, which 
la the earlier part of his career were 
altogether unequal to the decent sup- 
port of his rank, had prevented Ws 


doing for him what ids affection dic- 
tated, and indeed forced him to sa- 
crifice ail his early habits and attach- 
ments for the valuable appointment 
which eventually crowned him with 
wealth as well as honour, stilt he 
ever entertained the kindliest feel- 
ings towards his youngest brother, 
and, as far as Jay in his power, aided 
his promotion, by the exercise of ail 
the interest he possessed ; fully de- 
termining, at the same time, to ap- 
propriate to his use no niggard por- 
tion of that daily increasing proper- 
ty which the gradual contraction of 
his own family circle rendered the 
less necessary for his and their ex- 
clusive use. Death, as we have al- 
ready seen, frustrated this project ; 
and Colonel Stafford expired, com- 
paratively ignorant of his fraternal 
intentions ; but now that the same 
cruel spoiler had robbed bim also of 
those beloved boys to whom he had 
once looked up as destined to trans- 
mit bis name and honours to posteri- 
ty, he recurred with greater warmth 
than ever to his original design, and, 
as the father was beyond the reach 
of his benevolence, resolved to con- 
fer his benefits on the son. In this 
intention he was the more confirmed, 
as that son was now, by the failure 
of his own issue-male, become heir- 
presumptive to the title of Man- 
n Ingham, and the last possessor of 
the noble name of Stafford. 

Such was the tenor of his epistle, 
which concluded with the expres- 
sion ot an earnest desire to see him 
who was destined to inherit his ho- 
nours, and intimated that the cha- 
racter he had already heard of his 
nephew', (my mother read me this 
part of the letter with a swelling 
heart,) in reply to the enquiries which 
he had instituted respecting him, 
made him anxious that the meeting 
should take place as soon as possible. 
The letter, which, I need hardly say, 
was a very long one, and couched 
in the handsomest and most affec- 
tionate terms, contained also a press- 
ing invitation to my mother, urging 
her to accompany her son to tiros- 
venor Square, as his engagements 
with Ministers would, for a time, 
render it impossible for the ex-Go- 
vernor himself to visit the Hall; a 
hint, too, was conveyed of an em- 
bryo plan, the object of which was 
the union of the senior and junior 
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branches of tire House of Stafford, by 
the marriage of the two last remain- 
ing scions of the family. 

Of all the proposals that could 
have been submitted, it is doubtful 
if any one could have been recom- 
mended of a nature more gratifying 
to my mother than the one thus al- 
luded to. Lord Mamiirigbara's wealth 
was noiv immense, and, being almost 
entirely of his own acquisition, was, 
of course, with the exception of the 
very small entailed estate which 
went with the Yiscountcy, complete- 
ly at his own disposal. To me, 
indeed, a barren title would descend, 
but that, without the funds necessary 
to support its dignity, might rather 
be considered as a misfortune than 
a boon. An arrangement like that 
proposed would obviate every incon- 
venience. Report spoke highly of 
the person aud accomplishments of 
the Honourable Miss Stafford, al- 
though f frum her father’s time having 
been hitherto too muc.ii occupied 
since his return to admit of his form- 
ing a suitable establishment) she had 
not yet been introduced into general 
society, but at the next birthday she 
was be presented ; then, of course, 
her career of fashion would com- 
mence, and, beyond ail doubt, num- 
berless ad mims, among the votaries 
of fo t f t would rapidly present i hem- 
selves iu the train of the possessor 
of so many charm*, aud the inheri- 
trix of so many rupees. Ou every 
account, therefore, my mother was 
anxious that I should lose no time 
in securing to myself an inteiest both 
with my noble uncle ami his fair 
daughter; and nothing prevented her 
from at once writing to me, and ex- 
plaining the whole affair, but the 
idea she entertained that she could 
better expatiate upon the advantages 
of such a match in a personal inter- 
view, combined with a wish of hear- 
ing from my own lips the pleasing 
assurance, that my most earnest en- 
deavours should beforthwith applied 
to the realization of this, her must 
fondly cherished hope. 

Although naturally of a sanguine 
temperament, and fully alive to ail 
the advantages which rank and pro- 
perty bestow ou their possessor, 
there was nevertheless a something 
in all tins which did not present 
itself to my view in quite such glow- 
ing colours as it did to that of my 
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mother. To bo thus unceremoniously 
disposed of, without being even con- 
sulted on the subject, appeared to 
me neither consistent with the re- 
spect I thought my due, nor alto- 
gether reasonable. Miss Stafford 
might, for aught I knew to the con- 
trary, be all that my mother repre- 
sented her to be, but then again — 
she might or, if she were, I 
might not like her, or — though self- 
love whispered that was scarcefy 

S ossible — she might not like me. 

tor should I be acting with candour 
were 1 to deny that, had this propo- 
sal been made to me before I quitted 
Oxford, it might have been viewed 
iu a very different light. At present 
the charms of the unknown fair one 
certainly tended most materially to 
bias my inclinations, and though I 
was not so far gone, either in love or 
in romance, as at once to resolve oq 
rejecting so fair an offer, — if offer 
that might be called, which at most 
was only an insinuation, — still the 
recollection of the tender, yet mo- 
dest glances i had encountered in 
the pit of Coven t Garden Theatre, 
undoubtedly contributed to render 
me averse from a proposal, my ac- 
ceptance of which would, of course, 
preclude the possibility of any farther 
acquaintance with the object of my 
search, even should I be fortunate 
euough to discover her retreat. Ne- 
vertheless, I could not help feeling 
the force of Sir Anthony Absolute’s 
observation, “ it is very unreason- 
able to object to a lady you have 
never seen ; and the idea at the same 
moment occurring to me that my 
attendance on Lord Manninghant 
in town would be, perhaps, the most 
efficacious method I could take to 
make the discovery that lay so near 
my heart, l gave my assent to the 
proposal, that 1 should pay my uncle 
a visit, not only without reluctance, 
but even with an alacrity, to which 
an unwillingness to occasion so much 
pain to my mother, as I saw the ex- 
pression of my real feelings on the 
subject would give her, mainly con- 
tributed. A sort of coxcombical 
feeling that, perhaps, after all, l 
might like a young lady who, it was 
ten to one, might not like me, contri- 
buted to decide the matter, and I 
M gave in my adhesion*' with a to- 
lerably decent share of apparent 
resignation* My mother, however. 
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was not to blind as to be insensible 
to my indifference on a subject which 
she bad fondly* flattered herself 
would have elicited far more vivid 
emotions ; still, as I expressed no 
disinclination to the measure, remon- 
fitrance was impossible, and she con- 
tented herself with re-stating, in the 
most persuasive language of which 
she was mistress, the various and 
incalculable advantages attendingthe 
connexion. Her endeavours were 
not wholly unsuccessful, and, after 
a day principally spent in reflection 
on all the pros and cons of the busi- 
ness, 1 went to repose with a reso- 
lution of confirming my willingness 
to avail myself immediately of his 
Lordship’s invitation, trusting to 
Protidence and to events as' they 
might arise, to enable me either to 
accept or decline the honour intend- 
ed me. This I signified to my mo- 
ther before I retired for the night, in 
such terms as again caused the beam 
of satisfaction and joy to sparkle in 
her eye. On the following day I 
again pursued my way towards that 
great emporium of the wealth of the 
universe, which, as 1 firmly believed, 
contained, among its otflef treasures, 
the paragon of her sex — Remember, 
reader, 1 was then not twenty-two. 

The weather on this occasion was 
still more boisterous and unpleasant 
than on the day of my journey into 
the country, but I neither marked 
its state nor felt its inconvenience. 
The road, the prospects, the very 


post-boys were all charming; and, 
but that they were rather slow, the 
very horses would have had the be- 
nefit of that complacency with which 
I was now disposed to regard all 
nature, animate and inanimate — ex- 
cept Mrs Morgan. 

My mother had provided me with 
an introductory letter to Lord Man- 
ningham, expressing the satisfaction 
she had experienced at finding the 
only surviving brother of her lament- 
ed Charles thus disposed to counte- 
nance and support his widow und 
only child, while she deeply regret- 
ted that the state of her health was 
such as to render so long a journey im- 
prudent, not to say impossible, on her 
own part. Of me, her son, she spoke 
hi the fondest terms maternal affec- 
tion could dictate, and conjured him 
by the love which, as his letter evin- 
ced. he had borne the father, to 
extend that love to the M»rj. She 
added her eager coincidence in his 
half-expressed wish, and her anxious 
hope that his Lordship would pay 
her a visit, at Underdo wn Hull, at 
the earliest opportunity \m enirntfc- 
ments would afford him. A civil 
postsciipt from Sir Oliver, backing 
the latter request, completed this 
momentous despatch, which was de- 
livered into mv safe keepin j, sealed, 
in due form, with a flue impression 
of the Buitwinkle arms, a Hived by 
the t Baronet himself, in a viicie of 
sealing-wax the si/e of a crown- 
piece. 


Chapter VI. 


It was late in the afternoon when 
I reached London, but no sooner had 
I deposited my baggage safely in my 
old quarters, than I ran, without 
even changing my dress, or taking 
any refreshment, to Jermyn Street. 
My old friend Sally opened the door 
as usual, but her countenance at 
once told me that she had nothing 
to communicate. « Neither of the 
ladies had called siuce I was there 
last,” and, of course, she had as yet 
had no opportunity of earning the 
fttlpulated reward; but «* she did not 
despair .* 1 Nor did I, though I could 

not help feeling sorely disappointed. 

Foiled once more, I returned to 
the hotel, and, having seated myself 
in the coffee-room, was slowly pull- 


ing to pieces and devouring the soli- 
tary muffin that accompanied my 
cup of coffee, with all the vacant de- 
liberation of mental as well as cor- 
poreal lassitude, when a sadden slap 
on the shoulder induced me to raise 

tny eyep, which immediately en- 
countered an oblique glance from 
those of my cousin Nicholas. ! know 
not whether I have before remarked 
that my young relative, among his 
other accomplishments, possessed 
that of squinting in its most perfect 
fashion ; looking me, therefore, full 
in the face, while an ordinary obser- 
ver would have believed one of his 
eyes directed to the opposite side of 
the room, and its fellow to the muf- 
fineer In my hand, * Charles,” <l«oth 
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he, “ la ii ftossible ? I thought you 
had long ere thin been at Uuder- 
dowu! What) been snug in town 
all the while ? Eh, old Sobersides ? •. 
Ferreting out some wench for a hun- 
dred 1 The little gipsy we picked up 
at the playhouse, eh ?” 

A very respectable portion of the 
best blood in my veins rushed into 
my face, as 1 indignantly repelled 
this injurious supposition, assuring 
my cousin, in tones of greater aspe- 
rity than usual, that, so far from ha- 
ring been lying perdu in London, 
or engaged in any unworthy pur- 
suit, I had actually been down to his 
father's, and was indeed but just re- 
turned. 

Well, well, no great harm, cousin 
<’haiU**s bud my guess b«*cn a true 
one ; \ on might, perhaps, hat e been 
worse emplojed. But how goes it 
with old Sijnaretoes, and that dainty 
piece of dimity, Miss Kmy Pye- 
imcli r fiui'se her nankeen couute- 
nanee r I thought hIic would have 
ke* ed me u hen 1 left home, whether 
1 n ould or no.” 

iu us,” said 1, “ Sir Oliver is 
n well ;*s 1 have ever known him to 
be, toc< ther \\ ith all his frirnd«,dh- 
r»Kpei*,! spy as you may choose to 
filiisiJf lo Minn* of them; but mnc, 
let no* fiueniiuu you in return — ha\o 
yon Imind out — that is— liave you 
ever met again with th«M» ladies 
whom we saw that evening at the 
oratofio, and followed to Jermyn 
Street t " 

“ Not l~-thfit is-. m»t to speak to 
them. 1 fell in with the young tit, 
indeed, yesterday, walking witli her 
bumpkin brother, but 1 cut them 
dead. Miss is too die-away for me. 
The old giri would be a better spe- 
culation by half, if she were not so 
deuced crummy.** 

“ But where, my dear Nicholas — 
where did you meet that charming — 
I mean, the girl you speak of?” 

“Oh! in the Strand, yesterday 
morning, and l daresay she visits 
some people in that elegant neigh- 
borhood, for I saw her go into a 
house in one of the streets leading 
from it down towards the river.** 

“ Which street, my dear Nicho* 
las?” 

“ No, not Wych Street; one of 
those on the other aide of the way ; 
I do not know that 1 can tell you the 
name of it $ but, as you seem so an- 


xious about the business, 1 daresay 1 
could point it out to you, and the 
house too, for that matter, to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Anxious f no, not at all ! But, 
seriously, my good fellow, you will 
lay me under an essential obligation 
if you can shew me the house, as 
the lady left something in my pos- 
session that evening, which, as a 
gentleman, 1 of course wish to re- 
turn.” 

“ Why not go to her own house, 
then, at once, where we saw her go 
in with her mother and Master Sap- 
py, after the music?” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Nicho- 
las, I have already called there, and 
find that is not tier residence, but 
merely the abode of oue of her 
friends.’* 

“ Well, cousin Charles, I will help 
you, as far as I can, with all my 
heart. But why so close, man ? Why 
not say at once that you have taken 
a fancy to the girl, and want to beat 
up her quarters ? " 

It was with no small difficulty that 
1 could command my temper suffi- 
ciently to listen to my cousin’s sar- 
castic ihn uendocs, w hich, through the 
fear of losing what information he 
might be able to give me, 1 dared not 
openly resent. He saw his power, 
and used il most unmercifully, tan- 
talizing and tormenting me aU the 
evening, iri the course of which he 
man aired to draw fiom me the rea- 
sons of my so sudden return to town, 
and my intended intercourse with 
Lord Mannungham's family. At 
length he quitted me for the night, 
with a promise of accompanying' me 
the next morning in pursuit of my 
lovely fugitive, leaving me, however, 
still half in doubt whether he bad 
not been all along playing upon my 
credulity, and whether the whole 
story of the rencontre in the Strand 
was not a pure fiction of his own in- 
venting. 

Never did night appear bo long as 
that which intervened between this 
evening of my return and the follow- 
ing morning, which, as 1 fondly 
hoped, was destined to crown my 
wishes w ith success. I sprang from 
my bed as soon as the various sounds 
from below gave notice that the bu- 
siness of the day was commends ; 
and, having roused my cousin NU 
choifts, who slept in m adjoining 
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chamber, made a hasty toilet, and 
wandered up and down the empty 
coffee-room till he should join me at 
breakfast, which 1 ordered imme- 
diately, in anticipation of his instant 
appearance. Twenty times had I 
compared the watch in my hand 
with the dial in the room, twenty 
times had I turned with eagerness to 
the door, through which Nicholas 
did not enter, and full as often had l 
taken up, and laid down again, the 
Morning Herald, of which I found it 
impossible, at present, to read six 
consecutive lines. Still he came not. 
At last, losing all patience, 1 once 
more Hew up the stairs that led to 
his chamber, with strides that would 
not hate disgraced an ogre; I burst 
into his room, and found him — Just 
asleep, as he was when I had called 
him an hour ami twelve minutes be- 
fore. Human natuie could not en- 
dure this ; so, tui uing down the bed- 
clothes, and layiugv ioleut hands upon 
the ewer, l threatened him will* a 
discipline similar to that indicted on 
the unlucky pickpocket, unless he 
immediately took the necessary mea- 
sures for accompanying me down 
stairs. This Mr Bulhvinkh* once 
more solemnly promised to do ; but 
1 was no longer in that state ol’ pa- 
tient acquiescence which would have 
enabled me to rest satisfied with his 
plighted faith. 1 therefore stationed 
myself obstinately by his bedside, 
till the great, work of adorning and 
embellishing his person was com- 
pleted, an operation which I could 
not at times help suspecting ho took 
a malicious pleasure in protracting 
to the latest possible period. 

In spite of all his delays, necessary 
and unnecessary, my cousin Nicho- 
las was at length accoutred; and, 
after a breakfast which lie set rned to 
me to be an age in devouring, we 
started off, arm iu arm together, to- 
wards the Strand. But here the de- 
mon of disappointment still pursued 
me; Nicholas either could not, or 
would not, point out the precise 
street in which he had seen the ob- 
ject of my search ; and, after leading 
ule in vain up and down every street 
and Jane between Temple Bar and 
Charing Cross, provokingly asserting 
M he entered each, that he u was sure 
be was right at last/* a prediction, 
the fallacy of which was proved the 
succeeding moment, at lemrth fairly 


confessed that “ his recollection had 
certainly failed him for once, and 
that he realty could not now tell 
which was the identical street in 
question, though he was perfectly 
sure it must be one of them." 

" Hope deferred," saith the Wise 
Man, maketh the heart sick and, 
completely overcome with that un- 
comfortable sensation, I made but 
little resistance to the proposal lie 
now made, that we should adjourn 
for a while to the nearest coffee- 
house, and recruit. Many of my 
readers will recollect one, of a third- 
rate description, called the Huuger- 
foid, long since swept from the face 
of the earth by the innovating hand 
of time, but which, at the period of 
which I am speaking, stood on the 
north side of the Strand, and nearly 
faced the market of the same name, 
which still exists, and retains its ap- 
pellation, sal i/ufuttum mutatus uh 
ith ! Into this asylum did 1 betake 
myself, weary and dispirited both in 
mind and body, and seated myself 
opposite to my companion, in one of 
the boxes near the window. 

My cousin Nicholas called for a 
"basin of mock turtle," and l wan 
persuaded to older another, rather 
with the view of keeping him in 
countenance, (though, i must con- 
fess 1 do not recollect having ew*i 
seen him out of countenance,) and 
of whiling away the time rid his 
satiated appetite should enable him 
to renew the search, than trout any 
inclination to eat. The * v tu o nu>n\s 
for number three" were at length 
despatched, and I was settling with 
the slipshod waiter who had brought 
them, for my cousin, as usual, “ had 
no silver," — when an exclamation 
Jrmu the latter at once took away ail 
my attention. 

“ There she goes, by G *aid 

Nicholas. 

“ Who ? — where ? " cried I, turn- 
ing instantly to the window', and 
throwing the waiter who had just 
delivered mo the change for a five 
pound note, twice as much as he. 
demanded. “ As 1 live and breathe,’* 
quoth Nicholas, “ she is iu that green 
chariot yonder and us he spoke he 
made for the door. 

I gave but one look down the 
street, saw a she wy- looking equi- 
page proceeding at a brisk pace, and 
instantly turning, scarce gave myself 
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time to thrust the u flimsies,” as 
Nicholas called the one-pound cotes. 
Into my pocket-book that lay on the 
table, and sprang after him. My cou- 
sin was already in the street. 

With a degree of rapidity worthy 
notice in the annals of pedestriamsm, 
we made our way along that crowded 
thoroughfare ; the “ green chariot ” 
was still in view, ami we were fast 
gaining upon it, when, in crossing 
what was then the end of St Martin’s 
Lane, i experienced the truth of that 
homely but respectable proverb, 
“ The more haste the less speed,” I 
stumbled and fell. It was but the de- 
lay of a moment ; I was instantly on 
my legs again, and followed the direc- 
tion which my cousin declared the 
chariot had taken, but it was no 
longer in sight, and we had reached 
the Opera-House, in breathless pre- 
cipitation, ere xny companion stop- 
ped short, and observed, “ he was 
afraid be must have been mistaken 
after all, and that the carriage had 
turned down towards Parliament 
Street.” It was but too true ; we had 
iudced, in the sportsman's phrase, 
“ overridden the hounds;” and 1 was 
cursing the ill luck that seemed to 
delighi in persecuting me, when a 
transient glimpse, of Nicholas's face 
for the first time induced a suspicion 
of his sincerity. There was iu the 
expression of his countenance a 
something which conveyed at once 
to my mind a strong idea, that he had 
purposely misled me; though where- 
fore, it was impossible for me to con- 
jecture. “ Bullwinkle ! ” said 1, stop- 
ping short, and fixing my eyes upon 
him, “you are deceiving me. They 
came not this way, and you know 
it” 

“Upon my life, 1 fear so,” returned 
he, in an unembarrassed tone, while 
his villanous obliquity of vision de- 
fied the inquisitoiial glance 1 endea- 
voured to fix upon his eyes; “ I 
really think we must be wrong ; but 
no matter ; a girl like her is easily 
unkennelled, if a man sets about the 
search in earnest; come, come, Staf- 
ford, give up the chase for to-day, 
man. You have plenty of time be- 
fore you, and a few of the mopusses , 
properly administered, will soon fer- 
ret her out, I warrant you ; or, at all 
events, they will And you another as 
good. I should like nothing better 
tfw# to stajF apd Ipnd jree aheiplpg 


hand, for this sort of adventure is 
rather in my way; but, ‘ stern neces- 
sity,* as the poet says — I must be off 
to Oxford again to-morrow, fori have 
been iU there bo long, that, by Jove, 
they may take it into their compas- 
sionate heads to look in and sea 
whether I am alive or not; so come, 
a dish of fish, a cutlet, and one bottle 
of Burgundy to wash it down, and 
then i leave you to discover, and 
arrange matters, if you can, with this 
invisible insensible, whom you have 
never seen but once, aud prosecute 
your embryo amour with the delec- 
table cousin you have never seen at 
all. For me, l am off once more inter 
.sf/lras acadcmi qua rrre verum .” 

Hi* open, unembarrassed manner 
staggered, if it did not remove, my 
suspicions. I was already fatigued 
with walking the whole of the day, 
and accompauied him, therefore, the 
more readily to the Bedford, resol- 
ving to renew my search the next 
morning, aud to leave no stone un- 
turned to accomplish a discovery 
which, the more that obstacles were 
thrown iu its way, I seemed the 
more eagerly to desire. 

()u rising the following morning; 
1 found that Nicholas bad for once 
kept faith ; he had already started 
for Oxford, nor was I at all sorry 
for the circumstance. Iudeed, I could 
not fail to call to mind the notorious 
propensity to mischief which he had 
displayed from a boy— a propensity 
which, instead of wearing out and 
disappearing as he advanced in years, 
had, as I well knew, “ grown with 
Ids growth, and strengthened with 
his strength.” The more J consi- 
dered his conduct during the prece- 
ding day, the more I became con- 
vinced that I had been his dupe 
throughout; and that at the very 
moment when he seemed to be most 
earnest in assisting my enquiries, be 
was iu reality laughing at me in bis 
sleeve, and enjoying my perplexity 
and disappointment His absence, 
therefore, I, felt as a positive relief, 
rather than as an inconvenience, and 
1 accordingly prepared to renew my 
researches' by myself, deri ving added 
confidence from the want of that 
very auxiliary on whom I had, the 
day before, placed so much depen- 
dence. But before I again set out 
OU my Quixotic expedition, busy me* 
iporjp interfered most pmeiopslj'’, ap$ 
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brought to my view, i* 1 very promi- 
nent colour®, the ostensible purpose 
for which I had returned to London, 
the plighted promise I had given to 
my mother, that l would forth with 
seek out my noble unde and his fair 
daughter. Mrs Stafford would, 1 
knew, be anxious to hear of my ar- 
rival, and domestication in Lord 
Maun in ghani’s family. One day’s de- 
lay might, fairly enough, be attribu- 
ted to "fatigue, tkc. ; but that of a se- 
cond would hardly admit of such, 
or indeed any, excuse. 1, therefore, 
though not without a feeling of re- 
luctance almost amounting to aver- 
sion, determined to go and present 
my letter of introduction to the 
“ Honourable Amelia Stafford,” and 
her lordly papa. But here 1 soon 
found I was reckoning without my 
host; the epistle so carefully indited 
by my mother, so much more care- 
fully sealed and superscribed by Sir 
Oliver, aud most carefully, as I ima- 
gined, deposited by myself within 
the voluminous folds of a patent 

B * it’book— was nowhere to be 
. In vain did I ransack the 
contents of the aforesaid pocket- 
book, in which I could have ventu- 
red to swear I had placed it with 
my own hand, and whence nothing 
but the fact of the book’s never ha- 
ving been for one moment out of 
xny possession since my departure 
from Underdo wn, could prevent my 
believing it to have been abstracted. 
In vain "did I, as it were, eviscerate 
every told and every pocket— the 
letter had totally disappeared. 

After a long-continued but fruit- 
less search, 1 was endeavouring to 
recollect whether I might not, after 
all, in the hurry of my return, have 
left this fateful billet on my dressing- 
table at the Hall, when the conviction 
at once struck me that I had, imme- 
diately on receiving it from my mo- 
ther, placed it directly in my pocket- 
book, with two others, one from Sir 
Oliver to his man of business, and 
one from Miss Kitty Pyefincb, “ fa- 
voured by C. Stafford, Esq.,” to a 
milliner in Barbican, with whom she 
had some time before scraped an 
acquaintance at a watering-place, 
and had since regularly correspond- 
ed, once at least in every year, on 
the subject of the newest fashions. 
This last-named and most precious 
charge I had, immediately on my ar- 


rival in London, consigned to the 
vortex of the two-penny post, and 
now I began to tremble, lest inad- 
vertently I might have committed 
the missing epistle to the same re- 
ceptacle; but this, 1 soon perceived, 
could not have been the case, as, on 
a re-examination, I not only found 
my uncle’s letter to his agent, but 
also another in the closest juxtapo- 
sition to it, evidently usurpiug the 
place of the deficient billet. This 
was a supernumerary of which I 
had no recollection, and Was ad- 
dressed to (( James Arbuthnot, Esq., 
British Coffeehouse, Cockspur 
Street.” 

Who on earth Mr James Arbuth- 
not could possibly be, or how a let- 
ter directed to him could find its 
way into my pocket, was to me as 
absolute a mystery as the quadra- 
ture of the circle, the determination 
of the longitude, or the discovery of 
the philosopher’s stone. There, 
however, it was, and, as the seal was 
already broken, 1 felt little com- 
punction in intruding upon the pri- 
vacy of a gentleman who had some 
how or other contrived, most unwit- 
tingly on my side, to make me a 
party to his correspondence. The 
contents of the letter were as fol- 
lows 

“ Sir, — I vas to meet you at do 
Tennis Court on Veil# day, as you 
tell me, about that loetle annuity, 
bote you vas not come. The busi- 
ness can’t be done all so cheap as 
vat I thought; bote, if the gentle- 
mans vas abofe seventy, den I can 
get my Trend to do de post obit at 
twenty-six. — Your most obediently, 
“ Aauon XlMENES, 

u P.S, — The premiums will be only 
three and a half.” 

Never did response, written or un- 
written, from the Pythiau Tripod, or 
any other oracle of antiquity, exer- 
cise the wits of curious enquirer 
more than did this mystic scroll 
puzzle and perplex my wondering 
faculties. Difficult as it was to 
decipher the hieroglyphics them- 
selves, their purport, and, above all, 
the mode in which they could have 
insinuated themselves into their pre- 
sent situation, was still more myste- 
rious. The more I racked toy brain 
to account for it, the more bewilder- 
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ed I became. One things, however, 
was certaia, and, when 1 came to 
reflect more coolly upon the matter, 
I was not altogether sorry for It, 
The letter to Lord Manningham was 
undoubtedly lost, and I therefore 
hesitated not to avail myself of this 
circumstance to defer my visit to 
Grosvenor Square, contenting my* 
self with writing to my mother, in- 
forming her of the occurrence, and 
requesting that she would cause my 
room at the Hall to be examined for 
the missing epistle, and that, in the 
event of its not being forthcoming, 
she would furnish me with a new 
set of credentials. The time which 
must necessarily intervene I deter- 
mined to employ in a renewed and 
energetic pursuit after my incognita. 
1 did not, m the meantime, forget to 
make enquiries in Cockspur Street 
after * 4 James Arbuthnot, Esq,” A 
gentleman of that name bad, as [ was 
told, occasionally slept there, and 
letters were sometimes left at the 
bar for him, but be had not been there 
lately, nor did they recollect that any 
letter whatever had been taken in 
for him for some time. With this 
information, meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory it was, 1 was obliged for the 
present to remain contented. My 
mornings were passed in parading 
the streets, jmy evenings in visiting 
various places of amusement, in the 
vain hope of once more encountering 
the idol of my imagination. The 
day passed by on which I might have 
received an answer from my mo- 
ther, but it came not, and 1 rejoiced 
in the delay. On the fifth evening, 

] was sitting, as usual, after a long 
and useless peregrination,execrating 
my unlucky stars, and revolving a 
thousand plans, each more visionary 
than the last, for the attainment of 
my object, when Sir Oliver Bull- 
winkle, in his own proper person, 
entered the coffee-room. 

Had the spectre of the revered 
Sir Roger risen from the superin- 
cumbent dust of ages, in all his Nor- 
man panoply, and presented himself 
before me, refulgent in chain mail, 

I could scarcely have received the 
visitation with a more theatric start 
That any circumstance at all short of 
au earthquake, or the stoppage of 
a country-bank, could have possessed 
Sufficient interest to draw the good 
baronet thirty miles from home, l 


could never have conceived— But 
to the metropolis ! to that scene of 
viilany, fraud, and ignorance!— 
aye, of ignorance, for “ what can 
people know, that is worth knowing, 
who never go a-hunting above once 
a-year, and then only on an Easter 
Tuesday in a hackney-coach ! ” This 
frequently formed a favourite theme 
of discourse for my uncle on a win* 
ter’s evening, at Underdown Hall, 
especially after the news contained 
in some recent missive from Miss 
Kitty’s city correspondent had been 
duly detailed and commented upon 
by that erudite fair. Much then did 
I marvel at seeing the baronet, de- 
spite the sovereign contempt he 
ever felt and expressed for them, 
thus mixing with the “ ignoramuses” 
of London; and not a little did I 
speculate upon the magnitude of that 
cause which could operate to the 
voluntary introduction of his person 
among so barbarous a race. But the 
half ironical smile which had begun 
to contract the corners of my mouth 
expanded at once into an expression 
of the most unfeigned gratitude, 
when I found that the moral convul- 
sion wKicfi had divorced the kind 
soul from his household gods, and 
plunged him thus headlong into 
scenes which be' abominated, was 
neither more nor less than the an- 
xiety which he fell for the welfare 
of iny unworthy self. The receipt 
of my letter had caused much con- 
sternation at the Hall ; that from my 
mother to Lord Manningham could 
nowhere be found in the places 
which I had desired might be search- 
ed ; and my affectionate parent had 
determined, after a long and fruitless 
enquiry on the subject, on recom- 
mencing her task, when, to the utter 
surprise of herself and every body 
else, Sir Oliver suddenly announced 
his resolution of being the bearer of 
it. “ The boy,’* he said, K was dear- 
ly not able to make bis way iu town 
like a man — every one might have 
seen, too, when he was last down, 
that his wits were gone woolgather- 
ing— and he would go and see him 
well through the business himself.” 
It is needless to say that his offer was 
accepted with the liveliest gratitude 
by a mother anxious for the well* 
being of her child, though more than 
a doubt would sometimes cross her 
mind. If her brother** parsoodl in* 
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terference could, in the present case 
at least, contribute to it; but the 
good-humoured eagerness to be of 
service to me wbich he displayed, 
and the vehement invectives he 
launched forth against the yillany 
and temptations of London in the 
abstract, (of which iu the detail he 
had about as much knowledge and 
experience as a child of four years 
old,) made Mrs Stafford contented, 
nay, even anxious, that be should set 
out forthwith to cover me with his 
protecting a*gis, aud ward off the 
dangers with which the loss of so 
valuable an article as a letter of in- 
troduction declared me necessarily 
to be surrounded. My poor uncle 
was about as well fitted for the tusk 
of guiding a youth through the 
labyrinthian ways of London, as of 
being Mufti to the Sublime Porte; 
hut he thought otherwise, and his 
motives were the kiudliest and most 
affectionate. Peace be with bis 
ashes ! 

Witli much circumlocution, and 
an air of fatherly protection, to me, 
who knew the worthy baronet’s ha- 
bits so well, irresistibly ludicrous, 
he communicated his indentions in 
coming to London, and, felicitating 
both me and himself most warmly 
on his having so readily met with 
me, expressed his determination of 
taking a quiet pipe and a tankard, as 
he had dined upon the road, and of 
postponing matters of business until 
the morrow. There was much, how- 
ever, in this arrangement of Sir 
Oliver’s objectionable, not to say 
impracticable, la the find place, 
not even a cigar (to say nothing of 
tobacco-pipes) was allowed iiTthe 
room, nor was "a tankard” much 
more accessible ; besides, the social 
" dish of chat*’ with me, which he 
seemed to consider an appendage of 
course, would have interfered very 
materially with the plan 1 bad already 
chalked out for the evening. Not- 
withstanding my numerous disap- 
pointments, hope had not yet en- 
tirely forsaken me ; and 1 had fully 
resolved on visiting one, at least, of 
the theatres, as usual, iu the faint 
expectation of being able to recover 
among the audience some trace of 
the beautiful phantom which had 
hitherto eluded me. 1 had nothing 
for it, therefore, but to state plainly 
tp Sir Oliver the Impossibility of b& 
gratifying Uowlf «( prwent hi tiio 


manner proposed, and to solicit his 
joining me in a cup of coffee and 
subsequent adjournment to Drury 
Lane ; after which 1 pledged myself 
to accompany him to a place where, 
amidst less sophisticated souls, he 
might solace himself to satiety with 
his favourite beverage and amuse- 
ment. With much the same sort of 
surly acquiescence as that with 
which n traveller surrenders to a 
footpad the purBe he has no means 
of withholding, Sir OHver,fitiding me 
positive, gave a grumbling assent, 
and to Drury Lam) we proceeded. 

Many years had elapsed since the 
baronet bad visited the interior of a 
Lor don theatre, ami the brilliance 
of the lights, the elegance of t|ie 
house* the beauty of the scenery 
and decorations, together with the 
business of the stage, had an effect 
almost bewildering upon liis facul- 
ties. Mine, too, w ere scarcely more 
at liberty, since, in heating and re- 
plying to Iris various remarks and 
multifarious questions, my own 
senses were so completely occupied 
as to leave a person less interested 
than myself, little leisure or oppor- 
tunity for the scrutiny which was 
my real inducement to attend the. 
performance. By degrees, indeed, 
in listening to and answering Sir 
Oliver's very original observations, 
the main purpose of my coming had 
almost faded fioui my memory, when 
it was at once most forcibly brought 
to my recollection by an apparition 
in an opposite box, which acted upon 
me with the effect of a galvanic hai- 
tery. This was the gaunt figure of 
the ever- to-be-abominated Mrs Mor- 
gan, seated iu dose confabulation 
with the supposed mamma of n»y un- 
known charmer, in a front row on 
the second tier. 

Not a little to the astonishment 
and very visible dismay of Sir 
Oliver, 1 cut him hastily short in an 
elaborate liarangue on the wonder- 
ful properties of gas, and the inge- 
nuity of its, then recent, introduction 
into our national theatres, and briefly 
telling him that I had just caught 
sight of a college acquaintance in an 
opposite box, whom I particularly 
wished to speak to, begged his ex- 
cuse for a few minutes, while I 
should make to my friend a com- 
munication of some consequence j 
then, pledging myself to rejoin hint 

to a quarter of on hour at fanbewfl 
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gave biro no time to utter tbe objec- 
tion 1 saw already hovering on his 
lips, but bowed and left him, run- 
ning, with all the eagerness, of a boy 
after a butterfly, towards the place 
which contained the object of iny 
pursuit. jNever did weary palmer, 
after a long and laborious pilgrim- 
age, enter the shrine of his patron- 
saint with more of satisfaction, awe, 
and reverence, than filled iny palpi- 
tating bosom, as 1 seated myself be- 
hind Mrs Morgan aud her friend. 
A significant glance pasBed between 
them as 1 entered, and, with a voice 
faltering from emotion, paid my 
compliments to both. My reception 
from eithei party was sufficiently 
cool to have rebuffed any one who 
had less imperious motives for cul- 
tivating an acquaintance. Their re- 
plies to iny remarks, and congratula- 
tions upon their good looks, wen* cold, 
constrained, and barely within the 
bounds of civility ; while the sarcas- 
tic expression of Mrs Morgan’s eye, 
when I at last hazarded an enquiry, 
to her companion, 'after the health of 
“ the young lady I had had the hap- 
piness of seeing in her company," 
shewed me at once that the motives 
of my attentions were, by her at least, 
duly appreciated. I failed not also 
to perceive that this question put the 
good lady to whom it was addressed 
into no small butter ; she fumed and 
fidgeted, and appeared so uneasy 
during every allusion 1 made to the 
subject of our former meeting, and 
evaded giving me any direct answer 
so very inartificialiy, that I no kmger 
imagined, what 1 had never indeed 
entirely believed, that any maternal 
ties, at all events, existed between 
her and my charmer ; I felt convin- 
ced, on the contrary, that a secret of 
some kind or other, and evidently 
one very burdensome in the keep- 
ing, prevented her from giving me 
all the information i required. I 
employed all the address 1 was mas- 
ter of to overcome their undisguised 
dislike to my society, and by my 
perseverance bad at length so far 
succeeded in thawing the ice, even 
of the frosty-faced Morgan, as to in- 
duce her to reply to my remarks in 
a tone which might almost have been 
considered as approaching to clvili- 
1 7 « 1 begun to flatter myself that 

I should obtain by sap wbat bad de- 
fied my efforts at storming***-! had 

imrty gM ,0 M- 


ver that the name of my friend on 
the left hand was Wilkinson, and 
that she filled the important situation 
of housekeeper in a family of rank 
at the u W'est End of the Town - 
when a bustle in the box which I had 
quitted forcibly drew off my atten- 
tion. A momentary glance was suffi- 
cient to satisfy me that the principal 
actor in the disturbance w as Sir Oli- 
ver Bull winkle. That he was enga- 
ged in a serious dispute with some 
one, the vehemence of his gesticula- 
tion would not allow me to doubt, 
while now and then an upper note 
of bis, audible in preponderating 
shrillness, above all the forcible re- 
commendations to “Turn ’em out,” 
and “ Throw ’em over," generally 
applied on such occasions by the de- 
nizens of the upper regions, in the 
forlorn hope of transferring objects 
of annoyance from themselves to 
their friends below, confiiined the 
fact. The person of the antagonist, 
who appeared to have drawn dowu 
upon himself such a torrent of wrath 
and vituperation from the exaspera- 
ted Baronet, was concealed from ray 
view by the intervening by- stand- 
ee, some* of whom seemed, by their 
gestures, inclined to take an active 
part in the fray. Every feeling of 
my mind naturally revolted against 
seeing my uncle, although, as I knew, 
“ himself a host,” thus matched sin- 
gle-handed against such apparently 
fearful odds, and I hastened to his 
assistance, first apologizing to my 
new friends for my abruptness in 
quitting them, aud begging permis- 
sion to return and escort them home 
at the conclusion of the perform- 
ance. Whether my very polite offer 
met with acceptance or denial, 1 am 
unable to say, as at that moment I 
fancied I saw Sir Oliver’s arm raised 
in tbe act of striking, and, without 
waiting to distinguish the answer, I 
closed the door and ran off. 

On arriving at the supposed scene 
of combat, 1 found 1 was just too 
late for the fray ; my uncle’s oppo- 
nent, having been carried off by a 
friend just as the dispute had reach- 
ed its climax, was already descend- 
ing one of the staircases that led to 
the lobbies. I saw nothing of bis 
person, save that a casual glance 
shewed me a figure wrapped up in 
a light-coloured rldlog-coat, while 
some broken exclamation* altered 

eW»«r bjr WraaeJf or hit companion, 
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respecting the * old fellow's infernal 
impudence/' were alone distinguish- 
able. A considerable degree of con- 
fusion still prevailed within the box, 
and, as Sir Oliver's safety was my 
first object, to that point 1 of course 
directed my attention. 1 found the 
♦ Baronet, with a face as red as a 
peony, fuming and perspiring at 
every pore, while, with all the vehe- 
mence of a Methodist preacher at a 
country wake, lie was alternately re- 
monstrating and insisting on his 
right to chastise some one who ap- 
peared to have incurred the heaviest 
weight of his displeasure, and this to 
the great amusement of a portion of 
his audience, and the marked indig- 
nation of others. As his eye fell 
upon me, be changed the object of 
his attack. 

“ So, sir, here you are at last ! this 
is your ten minutes, is it Y Why were 
you not here, sir, to have broken that 
puppy's neck V” 

“ Be calm, my dear Sir Oliver, let 
me beg you to be calm; consider 
where you are, and *' 

“ Consider the d — 1, sir — Calm 1 1 
will never be calm again-*l have a 
right to be in a passion, and 1 will-, 
abuse me like a pickpocket .'—threat- 
en to pull my nose — a Bull winkle's 
nose ! — 1*11 massacre the rascal,, 

m ” 

“ My dear unde, pray let me per- 
suade you to withdraw; your anta- 
gonist has gone already; in a fitter 
place we can talk this matter over, 
and if any our lias insulted you"* 

" Insulted ine v didn't I tell you 
he swore he would pull my nose V — 
threatened to horsewhip me V'* 

4t Well, well, uncle, pray let us re- 
tire ; this person, whoever he may 
be, is undoubtedly to be found, and 

doubt not but I shall be ready " 

You be ready Y — you be d- ! 

—Found ! What, I suppose you too 
mean to join in the plot to persuade 
me out of my senses —you too mean 
to confederate with that imp of the 
devil's begetting, Nicholas, to drive 
me mad 1 ” 

“ Indeed, sir, I do not; I know 
nothing of my cousin's plans, nor do 
I nee how he can be at all concerned 
In the present business, as he know 
at Oxford." 

** It’s a lie— it’s an infernal lie — the 
scoundrel I— it was Nick, and I’ll 
swear it— But HI work the dog!— 


not leave him so much land as would 
iill a flower-pot— a rascal! horse- 
whip me I pull my nose ! ” 

I was thunderstruck ! My cousin 
Nicholas then was the object of all 
this excess of indignation — but it 
was impossible— Nicholas, with all 
his addition to mischief, could never 
have gone such lengths as Sir Oliver 
spoke of; besides,! was morally cer- 
tain that he had now been at Oxford 
more than a week. At all events the 
point to be gained at present was to 
get my unde away, and this, partly 
through the assistance of Sir John 
Ailauby, a college friend who had 
once accompanied tne on a visit to 
the Hall, and who at this peiiod 
joined in p, I at length succeeded in 
accomplishing. 

We adjourned to the New Hum- 
mums, Sir Oliver absolutely foaming 
with rage, like a fresh-drawn bottle 
of his favourite Edinburgh ale in the 
dog* days. He was, indeed, “ com- 
plvhbt up” Having obtained a pri- 
vate room, and ordered some refresh- 
ment, I allowed my uncle's fury 
some time to evaporate in, before I 
hazarded a question as to the origin 
of bis discomposure. Aftei a slight 
iepaat, at which the Baronet, in spite 
of his anger, played hk part to ad- 
miration, a plentiful supply of his 
favourite beverage soothed him into 
some degiae of “returning matmie- 
tude, till the ebullition of his fury at 
length “in hollow murmurs died 
away.” Then, and not till then, did 
J venture a query as to the particu- 
lars of his adventure, and learned, 
amidst many interruptions, occasion- 
ed by his oft rekindling ire, that I 
had not quitted his side tive minutes 
before a person in a drab riding- 
frock eutoied the box, whom Sir 
Oliver, notwithstanding his dress, 
which was eftt in the very extreme 
of the fashion, his dark mustaches 
arid military spurs, at once recogni- 
sed as his own son. 

« Nick f - cried Sir Oliver, In 
amaze, “ Nick, can I belie* e my eyes? 
What the d— I are you doing here, 
sir, when I believed you to be hard 
at your studies ? Nick, I say, come 
back directly, you rascal, and answer 
me !” 

The gentleman whom he address- 
ed, having merely cast a cursory 
{dance round the theatre, was reti- 
ring, when the latter part of the Ba~ 
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for an instant be paused, half turn- 
ing to a friend who leaned upon his 
arm, as if under the impression that 
the words must have been directed 
to him, but seeing no iudicatiou in 
his countenance of that having been 
the case, he once more faced about, 
aud asked, in a tone of astonishment, 
"Did you address yourself to me, 
sir?” 

“To you, airV aye to be sure — 
whom else do you think I spoke to S' 

I tell you what, Nick** 

"Read}', sir, you have the advan- 
tage of me” interrupted the other, 

“ 1 do not recollect that 1 have the 
honour of your acquaintance.” 

“ Why, you impertinent puppy ! ” 
thundered Sir Oliver, lost in amaze 
at what lie conceived to be the un- 
paralleled impudence of his own 
offspring, “do you mean to deny 
me r Do you mean to tell me to my 
face that vou are not my son, Nicho- 
las Bull winkle*” 

“ Upon my word, sir, 1 lament to 
say that I am not fortunate enough 
to possess so mild and engaging a 
papa,” returned his antagonist, 
whose surprise at this attack seemed 
now to be fast merging in the amuse- 
ment be began to derive from it; 
"anil I much fear,” added lie, “ that 
even it I were iuclined to admit your 
claim to paternity, and to solicit your 
blessing in the hope of soou enjoy- 
ing a thumping legacy, my mamma 
would by no means be disposed to 
Mm cli on your pretensions, being, as 
she is, already provided with a re- 
spectable, elderly gentleman, whom 
she has long since honoured with the 
title ot Lord and Master, and compli- 
mented as the author of my being, 
Kh ‘f Sy btborpe, what think } ou 

"Ho! ho! ho! Famous, Tommy, 
*pon honour!” shouted Mr Syb- 
tliorpe. 

Horace has with great truth, as 
well as shrewdness, observed, that 

" Segrtitta irritant ammo# demiasa p«r 
aurea 

Quam qua? sunt ©cull# tubjerta fid ebb us 

and my unde, in this trying moment, 
confirmed the truth of ids testimony. 
Had anv one told Sir Oliver that his 
son Nicholas had slipped away from 
college, and taken a clandestine trip 
to London, in all probability the ac- 
count would have been received 
without much manifestation of sur- 
prise, and with no great degree of 


indignation against what, if we may 
draw any inference from his usual 
mode of reasoning on hearing of my 
couriii’s freaks, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have considered as a youth- 
ful frolic, not altogether unbecoming 
a “ lad of spirit.” But when he found 
himself, as he supposed, most unex- * 
pectedly brought into immediate 
contact with him in the very act of 
his delinquency, and, above all, 
laughed at, absolutely disowned, and, 
to use a phrase of his own, "made 
quite a May-game of’' by his lively 
offspring; w lieu, too, it is recollect- 
ed, that he, in general, only approved 
of, and smiled at, Nicholas 1 *! flights 
of fancy, so long as his wit was di- 
rected against others, it need occa- 
sion no surprise if his anger now 
knew no bounds, but amounted al- 
most to frenzy. It was with diffi- 
culty he found words to express his 
feelings with, but when they did 
come forth, they rushed along in ail 
animated flow of ovei bearing elo- 
quence, as the long pent up torrent, 
hut tug once surmounted the barriers 
opposed to it, springs forward with 
tenfold energy from the temporary 
restraint it haH experienced. Stun- 
ning as was its effect, the stranger, 
whom he persisted in calling his son, 
once more met him in midway, but 
his countenance had now lost the 
ironical gravity which gave point to 
bis last speech, and assumed a seve- 
rer cast, as he exclaimed, “ Hold, 
Mr Bullwiukie, if that be your name 
— 1 see your mistake, and can par- 
don it, as it seems to arise from a 
resemblance, real or fancied, be- 
tween myself and some member of 
your family. On that account, as 
well as in consideration of your age 
and respectable appearance, I can 
excuse the language which you have 
just suffered to escape your lips, but, 
sir, it must not be repeated. If you 
wish to know my name, it is Han- 
bury, sir— Captain Danbury of the 
Coldstream Guards” — — 

“It is a He I— it’s Nicholas Bull- 
winkle, and nothing else,” roared 
Sir Oliver, half mad with passion — 
"but Til be even with you, you 
scoundrel; Til disinherit you, you 
ungrateful dog ; 1*11 cut you off with 

a shilling; TIP 

* Silence J old madman,** cried the 
now angry officer ; “another such 
word, and not even your years shall 
protect your shoulders from my 
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horsewhip, or your nose from an ap- 
plication that may bring you to your 
senses ! ” 

This was too bad ; and the Baronet, 
in the excess of his rage, raised his 
cane, but the impending bJow was 
immediately intercepted by the spec- 
* tators, who now interfered, and com- 
pelled Sir Oliver to desist, while 
Captain Hanbury, though not a little 
irritated, was prevailed upon, by his 
friend Sybthorpe and others, just as 
J came up, to withdraw, nor continue 
an altercation with an old man who 
was either mad or drunk, and one 
which could not but end discredita- 
bly to all concerned, if it were any 
farther pursued. 

The principal part of these parti- 
culars 1 drew from Sir John Allaoby, 
who, from an adjoining box, had 
witnessed a great part of the dispute ; 
for Sir Oliver, though his wrath was 
somewhat abated, in the violence of 
its expression at least, was still too 
angry to give any thing like a con- 
nected account of the fracas. 

Two things struck me as being 
very unaccountable in this business, 
nor, after cool consideration, coil Id 
I come to any decided opinion upon 
the merits of the case. In the iirst 
place, it was exceedingly improbable 
that a father could have been so de- 
ceived by any common similarity of 
person as to pronounce, and persist 
in declaring, an absolute stranger to 
be his only son ; that in figure, in 
voice, in countenance, (barring the 
whiskers, which might have been 
assumed,) the resemblance should be 
bo perfect as to impose upon one -so 
well qualified to judge of the identity, 
was hardly to be conceived. And 
yet, on the other hand, every other 
circumstance tended to support the 
probability that a strong personal 
likeness had indeed deceived Sir 
Oliver. The whole conduct of the 
individual attacked was precisely 
that of a man mistaken for another 
of whom he has no knowledge ; and 
his behaviour, though on such a sup- 
position it might even be entitled to 
the praise of forbearance, was still 
not such as a son, however well in- 
clined he might be to carry on a de- 
ception of the kind, could be imagi- 
ned capable of practising towards a 
parent. It was Impossible to believe 
that even Nicholas could threaten to 
violate the sanctity of a father’s per* 
mh or dare to menace bit grey hairs 
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with indignity and outrage. Then, 
too, the name— Captain Hanbury, if 
such he were, had made no secret of 
his rank and character, while the 
proximity of the honourable corps of 
which he professed himself a mem- 
ber, laid him open, if an impostor, 
to almost immediate detection. 
This last argument, 1 must confess, 
weighed most strongly with me, as 
1 could not bring myself to believe 
that the natural sagacity of Nicholas 
would ever allow him to commit 
himself so far as to assume a name, 
his pretensions to which might be 
so easily and so soon disproved. At 
my suggestion, after the matter had 
been pretty well canvassed, the Ar- 
my List for the month was procured 
from the coffee-room, and examined, 
and there certainly, among the num- 
ber of lieutenants in the Coldstream, 
all bearing of course the rank of cap- 
tain, stood the name of Thomas Wal- 
ton llanbury. This fact tended much 
to incline me towards the latter opi- 
nion ; and Sir Oliver himself, now 
that the object of his wrath was re- 
moved from his view, was, I could 
see, staggered, especially when Al- 
lanby, repeating the name two or 
three times over, as if to aid some 
faded recollection, declared that he 
had a vague idea of having some- 
where or other either met with, or 
heard of, a Captaiu Hanbury of the 
Guards, and that the impression upon 
liis mind was, that the person who 
bore that name was a young man of 
family and honour, though said to be 
rather too much addicted to enjoy- 
ing, in their fullest extent, the plea- 
sures afforded by the metropolis. 

At this account. Sir Oliver, in 
whose opinion Sir John held a high 
rank, became evidently more thought- 
ful and embarrassed. At length he 
exclaimed, — " i tell you what, nephew 
Charles, nothing on earth but my 
own eyes shall ever convince me 
that the jackanapes, who threatened 
to pull my nose two hours ago, was 
not my Nick ! But I’ll be resolved : 
Yes, before I utterly send him to the 
d — 1, ril be resolved. 1*11 hamper 
the puppy. My determination is 
taken. By daybreak to-morrow, I’ll 
be off to Oxford, and, wo betide the 
rascal, if I find that he has been out- 
side the College gates for this month 

There is a particular breed of aul» 
mala, which courtesy forbid* me to 


Con sin yickithts. 
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name, proverbial for tbe resistance 
they oppose to any one who would 
lead or drive them* Sir Oliver, when 
his resolution was once taken, was 
scarcely less persevering than the 
most obstinate porker of them all. 
In vain did 1 suggest the avowed rea. 
son of his coming to town, and the 
anxiety 1 laboured under to be pro- 
perly introduced to Lord Manning- 
ham, though, sooth to say, 1 was not 
altogether sorry for what I considered 
as at least a respite, if not a reprieve. 
My uncle was positive ; and alter ha- 
ving opposed him as long as 1 thought 
decency required, 1 was at length 
obliged to acquiesce in his determi- 
nation. He put into my hands the 
re-written letter of my mother, which 
lie told me 1 might present myself on 
the morrow it I pleased ; and l heard 
him, with no small satisfaction, on 
our return to the hotel, order a post- 
chaise to he in leadiness the next 
morning at five o'clock, to carry him 
the first stage on his way to Alina 
Mater. W hen 1 rose the next day, 
1 found that he had been gone four 
hours, and was by that time about 
half-way on the road to the place of 
his destination. 

Let not the reader think, mean- 
while, that 1 hud toi gotten my en- 
gagement with Mesdames Wilkinson 
and Morgan. Far fiom it. 1 had 
takeu advantage of a temporary ces- 
sation in the con versa lion, while Sir 
Oliver was deeply engaged with his 
lobster, aud leading A Han by to en- 
tertain him, had slipped back to the 
theatre, in older to keep my appoint- 
ment. But 1 might have well saved 
myself the trouble, as the parties I 
was in quest of had already quitted 
the house, not wishing, in all proba- 
bility, to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of so forward a cavalier as my- 
self. This, however, gave ine much 
less disturbance than it otherwise 
would have done, as i was now in 
possession of the name aud occu- 
pation of Mrs Wilkinson, and felt 
little doubt hut that, with such a clew, 
a very trifling degree of patieuce and 
perseverance would enable me to 
ascertain her abode. I therefore re- 
turned, aud rejoined the Baronets, 
having been hardly missed by either 
the one or the other. 

Bull of newly-raised hopes front 
the auspicious rencontre of the pre- 
ceding evening, I was despatching 


my breakfast with much more deli- 
beration and satisfaction than 1 had 
done of late, when the waiter deli- 
vered me a letter, just brought in by 
the twopenny-post, and, as far as 1 
could decipher the hieroglyphics 
which composed the superscription, 
intended for myself. It was addi eas- 
ed to 

“ Mustar Stuffart, 

44 Taffy stork Hothell, 

41 Coffin Carding;” 

and contained the following commu- 

nication : 

41 Sun, 

44 1 haf fund out hoo the ladies you 
nose about ham, han wear they is; 
ban this is hall I dares to sey for fire 
of haccidence; but fail' you wil com 
to wear you nose, ban wring has 
husal, you shal larn more frum 
Your loven Sarvant 
tell doth, 

8a hy Jennkns. 

“ Sicks a’elock, 

Verisday hafternone.” 

Never did that egregious antiquary, 
Thomas Hetfrne, chuckle with gi eater 
delight over a newly-deciphered Cel- 
tic inscription, than did 1 on unravel- 
ling the hidden meaning of this, to 
me, most precious of mauu&criptH. I 
kissed the dear dirty paper, and de- 
licious pot-hooks, a thousand times; 
and scarcely did that favomitc de- 
v ice of Cupid’s signet, the deep in- 
dentation of the thimble- top on the 
ha If- masticated wafer, escape the 
Bame vivid token of my regard. I 
could not doubt but that my better 
genius had at length Bunnouiited the 
various provoking obstacles thrown 
in his way by the demon of mis- 
chance, and that 1 was at last to be 
made happy with the intelligence 1 
had so long and so eagerly "desired 
to obtain. *” Oh ! how 1 blessed the 
happy quarrel of the preceding even- 
ing, which, by so opportunely re- 
moving Sir Oliver from the scene of 
action, Jett me free as air to follow 
the dictates of my own inclination, 
without the interruption and re- 
straint his presence would necessa- 
rily have imposed* 1 lost not a mo- 
ment in repairing to Jermyn Street, 
nor did Miss Jennens keep me long 
in suspense. She told me that alt 
her endeavours to discover who the 
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ladies were, or whence they came, 
had been ineffectual till the day be- 
fore, when, to her great joy, the elder 
of them came once move in a hack- 
ney-coach, to call on Mrs Morgan; 
that on her going up stairs, she, 
Sally, had takeu an opportunity of 
questioning the coachman as to the 
place whence he had brought his 
fare. A proffered pot of the. infu- 
sion of molasses and coculus lndicus, 
by courtesy termed beer, rendered 
honest Jarvis communicative, and 
obtained her the information she 
wanted. He had brought, the lady 
from No. 84 in Grosvenor Square, 
where she lived, as he interred from 
tvlmt fell from one of the servants 
who put her into the coach, as house- 
keeper. Sally added, that after ta- 
king tea together, the lady and Mrs 
Morgan had gone to the play, whence 
the} returned earlier than usual in a 
coach ; that “ the lady ** did not then 
get out, but merely set her compa- 
nion down; attei which, my inform- 
ant distinctly beard the order given 
to ‘'drive to 84, Grosvenor Square. 1 ' 

While Sally Jennens wa« fini.-hiug 
her account, tny hands weie already 
employed in rummaging \ny pocket- 
book for the. letter which had been, 
the evening before, given me by niv 
uncle. It was readily found, and I 
hastily reperused its address, i was 
before sure 1 umid not have, lni*- 
taken it. It was the same — To flu* 
Right Hon. Viscount Manninuham, 
Grosvenor Square, London/’ with 
the magic number, “ bt,” leeihly in- 
scribed in the O.P, angle, 'i'he very 
house ! — ( lose ly did I cross-examine 
the chamber-maid respecting her 
certainty of the correctness of the 
number. The girl was positive, and 
her testimony was repeated with th«* 
firmness of a Jew qualifying for bail 
at the Old liaiiey, while ! hardly 
knew whether to hope or fear that 
her story might be true in all its 
parts. She persisted, however, that 
ahehad heard the number distinctly 
on both occasions, and that .-he could 
not be mistaken. 1 gave her a re- 
ward, which produced me in return 
a curtsy down to the ground, and 
retired, much puzzled as to my fu- 
ture mode o f proceeding. 

Was it possible that my fair in- 
cognita was indeed domesticated 
with Mrs Wilkinson, and residing 
tinder Lord Manningham’s roof 


and, if so, in what capacity? or was 
she but a friend of the housekeeper, 
who had taken her to the theatre ? 
CTould it be that she was Miss Staf- 
ford herself? The idea startled as it 
struck me, but I dismissed it sor* 
rmvfully from my mind as unlikely, 
and indeed absurd. The utter im- 
probability that the Honourable 
Amelia Stafford, the admired heiress 
of one of the most wealthy and re- 
spected noblemen in the three king- 
doms, should accompany a domestic 
to the pit at Co vent Garden ; or that, 
even it slit* were inclined so to com- 
mit herself, her father, whose notions 
of decorum and etiquette, especially 
where females were concerned, were 
remarkably rigid— that/*/ should per- 
mit so great a violation of both, and 
that, too, without any adequate mo- 
tive — it was not possible to believe. 
One circumstance alone seemed at 
the first view to favour the supposi- 
tion. A carriage, ii appealed, at- 
tended too by seivants, had called, 
on the eventful owning wbeu l first 
saw the party, and convened them 
away from .Mrs Morgan's; but l bad 
omitted to euquirc whether it had in 
the first instance carried them there, 
ami for tin* servants of gentlemen in 
London to make u«*e of the can ifiyes 
of their masters, after sotting then) 
down at their vaiioui engagements, 
and to employ the said on mures du- 
ring the ifitenaJ.ar ihc expiration <d 
who !i tin ir attendant e would b« 
again i, quired, was, ns 1 well knew, 
no uncommon occurrence. Or it 
might hi*, that this young lady was 
the daughter of some person in a re- 
spectable station in life, and intrust- 
ed temporarily to Mrs Wilkiuson’s 
care — a supposition which was much 
strengthened by the marked defe- 
rence which I could uot fait to re- 
mark in tim croud woman’s behaviour 
towards her. which had first given 
rise to the idea that the parties were 
not connected by any ties of consan- 
guinity ; Ibis idea, too, derived add- 
ed confirmation from certain points 
in Mrs Wilkinson’s demeanour when 
I encountered her for the second 
time. All these conjectures, how- 
ever, led to no satisfactory term illa- 
tion, nor could l draw any certain 
conclusion from combining them. 
As to the booby who made the third 
person in the party, I easily ascer- 
tained from Sally that he was a son 
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of Mrs Morgan's, and a junior clerk 
in one of the public offices. 

Deeply immersed in cogitation, as 
I wandered through the now crowd- 
ed streets, scarcely knowing whither 
I was walking, my feet seemed in- 
stinctively to convey me towards the 
quarter whither my thoughts had 
already strayed, and 1 found myself, 
all at once, perambulating the north- 
ern aide of Grosvenor Square. The 
door of an elegant mansion in the 
angle nearest to me stood open ; a 
respectable-looking man-servant, in 
a plain suit, was in the entrance, 
while two others, in handsome live- 
ries of green and gold, were employ- 
ed in opening the door of a fashion- 
able, dark -green town-chariot, (the 
panels of which were, simply orna- 
mented by a plain crest, surmounted 
by a viscount's coronet,) and assist- 
ing its occupants to alight. A tall, 
gentlemanly-looking personage, in an 
undress military blue frock, with bis 
hair > n qucm, and his striking figure 
a little bowed by age, stepped out 
first, and turning, offered bis hand to 
facilitate the descent of a beautifully- 
formed female figure, whose plain 
white satin spencer, and Spanish hat 
of the same delicate material, exhi- 
bited to advantage a person cast in 
the truest moidd of elegance and 
grace. As she tripped lightly into 
the hall, she half turned to adjust 
some little derangement of her dress ; 
and one glimpse, only, hastily caught 
beneath the snowy plume that vi- 
brated gracefully above her polished 
brow, was sufficient to impress upon 
my mind the recollection of a coun- 
tenance which, once seen, could 
never again be eradicated from rnv 
memory. It was herself, radiant in 
excess of loveliness, and looking, if 
possible, even more beautiful than 
when 1 had last beheld her. I has- 
tened forward, unconscious of what 
I purposed ; but it was too late. The 
door had already closed, and shut her 
from my view. 


“ Lord Manmngham’a carriage, I 
believe V* said I to the servant, who 
was now mounting the box, after 
having drawn up the blinds of the 
chariot, and closed the door. 

4< It is, sir,” he replied, respectfully 
touching his hat, and in a moment 
the vehicle was out of sight. 

I could no longer doubt. This then 
was the beautiful Amelia Stafford 1 
the fair being who was already pre- 
pared to look with a favourable eye 
upon the addresses of her unknown 
admirer, and who was already the 
idolized object of that favoured and 
happy mortal 1 I hesitated no more; 
doubt, fear, and anxiety, at once gave 
way before the renovating warmth 
of love, as the dews of morn before 
the rising beams of a brilliant sum- 
mer sun. The urgency of my sum- 
mons brought a servant immediately 
to the dour. ** Inform Lord Man- 
tiingham,” said I, ** that Mr Charles 
.Stafford requests to be admitted to 
his presence.” I heard the man de- 
liver the message at a door which 
opened from the entrance-hall to a 
breakfast parlour on the right. The 
recollection of my gallant father, 
whose beloved brother would so soon 
press me to his heart, kindled my 
enthusiasm, and filled my young bo- 
som with ten thousand nameless 
emotions. I had advanced half across 
the hall, in my eagerness to grasp 
the hand of a relative who had evin- 
ced such noble sentiments, such ge- 
nerous intentions in my favour, burn- 
ing to meet his paternal caress with 
a due return of correspondent 
warmth, when I heard these words 
issue iroin the interior of the room 
towards which l was advancing, as 
they were delivered to the servant 
who had announced me, and who yet 
stood with the door half open in his 
hand— 

“ Mr Charles Stafford \ Turn the 
scoundrel out of the house instantly, 
and never suffer him to enter these 
doors again ! 1 ” 
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1»AKT If. 

IIow shall I till to mortal *ur 
AV h it in in mm til eve, 
l pim this working world ol sm-—* 

N«— mm might ihsirv * 

1 know, I wis wiiat beaut) is 
J h it glows vi ith turn til d\e 

VIkti lovns till ol beaming ev**» 

A i 1 irtk^tvs limit who** tips 
C unis tin illirtc. ilium ol silken half. 
And tuns ot pi it s, md lips, 

\\ ho i p u tin), sh ws the 010111114, lost 
\\ h uiii tin awett b»* sips, 

1 d» but h»gh that t)x\ un hi 1 
111 J 10411 ige to txpitss 
liiftiroi ih 1 ms tbit piitrti 1 thus 
J * II t*u will 11 hs 
1 1 ii * it is 1 111 u hi 11 < j e <11 
J hits until i I n un! 1 1 Its* 

1 it It iul> trust* d to Hi sight, 

1 1 1 h m* to nuu ilori* 

I w ml 1 n t if i i ild putt li — 

I ti 1 w Us oil 1 mu lift n 

1 pti » t ♦ SI (i ft Mil tUi 

J h *1 s 1 st it it Ii known 

1 w no l« M p »£.*■ , d« * k ! in l Inc 
An } i\ 1 J i ng, 1 1 „ ! f 
llill up isiiiiii^t) 111) st un 
V i h w ts I 1 ti n) n 
St 1 1 s i s 1 it 1 \» n is* tl m it g 1 m irds 
ih 11 1 si ustiiuid withl^ht 

I * iv 1 list d then wands nwh 1 in tut, 
Ih 11 waiid th m Timid and t and, 
Ault tins i f sti uigt 1 h uai tir 
Iln \ Mill upon tin jl, t oun 1 , 

And sm (< nh «i [ uli uiud 
Oli sui 1 ui idt piotouud 

lit liH % ood in stall 1\ gnist 
And b»w d hit «|uunlv lit ut 
And w ived hu hand Ih* iii h in band, 
And am unt 11114,1 » <*ped, 

And sti tight within the d«ep ictiKft 
1 hi long pi ix * Kmon 1* d. 

r J hi <Iuku abe swietlv suuhil on mi, 
And *11 the inn* 1 hall 
V> < re u h d, m w it < lmga Jit lll’d m\ ftoul, 
As 1 win hud of all 

>i w pow er w ah in me , now no more 
All wimdiouft was nnd vtiange, 

Bitt as iamiliar •— e> 1 1 v m ust 
i«H an 1 m banted lange, 

And a bliss unlike all eaithly joy— 

} ct ktaw It not a change, 
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Methoogbt t wi» the sovereign lord Sometimes within the cavern’s depths 

Of some now world above, Strange wonders we beheld 

I 7 «r In the starry sphere; amt this In crystal cell, that but to tell 

My destin’d bride and love. My tongue it Is withheld ; 

But the visions reign wlthiu my brain, 
And ne’er will be dispell'd. 


PART IH. 

.Little wot I how days sped on : 

If perfect bliss there be, 

That bliss was mine ; it did enshrine 
My soul, yet leave it free, 

Bound up in thoughts of gentiest love 
And gentlest courtesie. 

Ever that fairest Queen and I 
Our sweet communion held 
In converse oft, as purest thought 
Its eloquence impel I'd, 

And oft in looks more eloquent 
When converse was withheld. 

There was a magic in her speech, 

A magic in her look, 

A magic in her silent thought 
Of more than speech partook— 

(). would her^peaking looks and words 
Were writ in golden book ! 

Why should I try, with erring pen 
Or pencil, e’er to paint 
Iler beauteous self — when fancy fails 
In colours, weak and faint? 

Earth never knew one half so fair, 

Nor heaven a fairer saint. 


One day, within a garden screen'd, 

We sat, where on the ground 
Dropp'd golden fruit, and fountains play'd 
Their music round and round — 
Blended above with vows of love 
That melted in the sound. 

11 Ah, me ! ** quoth she, “ that mortal ear 
Must learn the coming ill. 

To mar the present happiness, 

As mar perchance it will ! 

We are not free from destiny; 

That we must aye fulfil. 

“ My destiny of life, and power, 

And love, must rest on one 
Of mortal men, whose chasten’d soul 
In Virtue's course shall run. 

Nor eVr obey wild passion’s sway. 

Nor dangers ever shun. 

O would thyself that mortal were— 
That now the meed were won ! 

** Both far and near my pages speed. 

And whomsor’er they find, 

By signs themselves alone do know. 

Of pure and duteous mind, 

<% They hithgr bring ; and many a knight. 
The bravest and the best, 

Have here their days of trial pass'd. 

Vet none have borne the test. 


PART IV. 


But evil will hath work'd its Hi, 
The blot within the breast. 


Thai palace deep within the rock — 

It was a wondrous thing— 

The chambers were so infinite, 

And past imagining. 

No windows were, but lamps that did 
Mysterious lustre fling 
Around the walls of the sculptur’d halls. 
Where silver birds did sing. 

Gardens there were, with stately trees, 
Such as were never seen ; 

Whose rustling houghs a music made 
In presence of their Queen. 

Rivers that flow’d with pearl and gold. 

And batiks of precious green. 

There oft we sat by fountain's side 
That silver jets up threw, 

And tinged the leaves of the golden trees 
All with a glistening hue; 

And fruits around huug to the ground, 
That diamonds were to view. 


“ If, for the destined space of time. 

No evil thought be thine, 

Nor thou to anger, envy, pride. 

Nor wayward will incline, 

But keep thy heart most faithfully 
On duty’s even line ; 

“ If love, unblenmh'd by a stain, 

Thy fancy truly guide 
Even to the end, (it draweth nigh,) 
Behold— dominion wide 
Is thine, an nndecaying life, 

And I thy Queen, thy bride. 

“If great the fault, thou must It rue 
For aye, in iron chain ; 

If slight, thou must from hence be cast, 
To perils new, and pain ; 

How hard to hear ! But virtue rare 

Thy courage may sustain ; 

And, oh 1 be faithful love thy guide, 
Till thou the guerdon gain.” 


Here rubies were and emeralds green, 

Here pearl and topn* bright. 

And bending stems were rich with gems, PART v. 

And all oast forth a light, 

And overspread, like stars, o’erhead. Her words sank to my inmost acral j 

'1'hot gild the blue of night* i would have made reply— 
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Bata serpent roll'd- round the fruit 
gold, 

And hissing pass'd me by : 

And chilling the light of the garden 
bright, 

A shadow cross'd mine eye. 

I looked down, 1 looked up, 

A hoary sage there stood. 

Who gazed on me with a searching look, 
Nor boded his aspect good. 

3 knew him well, aud many a time 
Had mark’d how strange his mood. 

It was old Hhnri, a crafty sage, 

Aud one of trust was he, 

As he were hoary seneschal, 

Or one of like degree. 

But he never cast, from first to last, 

A pleasant look on me. 

llis brows hung oVr his small grey eyes. 
That look’d as in a trance. 

Whene’er observed — at other time, 

They had a corner glance, 

And through his beard his mouth ap- 
pear'd 

Compress'd in vigilance. 

Awhile he stood, to the Queen he bow’d, 
Thrice bow’d him down full low, 

In reverend guise, and thrice again 
He raised himself as slow— 

Like some grim statue eh drill'd to life, 
That scarcely felt its glow. 

Then turning round, he raised his wand, 
And moved with measured tread, 

And to the spacious hull the way 
All solemnly he led. 

Where, ’mid the bluze of myriad lamps, 
The banquet rich was spread. 


PART VI. 

No pleasant sight touch'd Hituri's eye, 

No music ( haim’d his ear ; 

Amidst the mirth X could not choose, 

But note his look severe ; 

I felt an anger rise, that, ill 
Accorded with the cheer. 

1 look’d the old man in the face, 

He eyed me with a scowl— 

And inethought 1 heard the moaning 
wind 

Through distant caverns howl— 

And then an answering sound, as if 
The atony rucks did growl. 

The feast it pass’d with mirth <and give, 

But f was til at rest, 

J felt a wrath within me rise 
That would riot be suppress’d ; 

And in- my silent chamber Mill 1 

It rankled iu my bm*t. 


IMsy, 

I could not sleep, but rose and pstcod 
The pavement to and fro, 

Nor there remained, — I seized the lamp, 
Aud sought the stair below ; 

Stair after stair, deep down, but where 
I sped, 1 did not know. 

I reach’d a cavern : vust it was 
As from cathedral floor 
Up. to the. fretted roof; in’mitUt 
A column rose; it bore 
A brazen dragon, and fifty lamps 
Shew’d it was wet with gore. 

And the rocks did monstrous shapes as- 
sume, 

Where'er I could explore. 

There, at the column’s hose, 1 saw 
Old Ilium stand ; in book 
Of fiery character uncouth 
He earnestly did look. 

And to the dragon raised it up, 

Aral his brazen wings he shook. 

My name was thrice pronounced,— aud 
that 

I could no longer broolfc 

1 rush’d, I seized him by the beard, 

I smote him w ith the lamp * 

He reel’d, and, eVr he fell, he thrice 
Upon the ground did stamp. 

Then oil niy immM soul there tame 
A deep und deadly damp. 


PART Ml. 

One moment — all was still as death. 

One moment and no more— 

Then came a crash that the cuwirn rent, 
And ils sides asundtr lore , 

And a bellowing lose from the yawning 
chasm, 

That open’d large before, 

As it ten thousand brazen bulls 
From their brazen throats did roar ; 

Mix’d v» ith the noise of cataracts, 

That, now rid longer pent. 

In fury the strong foundations shook. 
And thunder’d through the rent, 

And whirling down the dismal gulf. 

To black perdition went. 

Another crash — all, all gave way— 

I felt my body whirl’d 
Hound aud round in the blackest night, 
And in roaring chaos hurl’d, 

As if 1 were a wretch oondemn’d, 
Struck from this sunny world. 


part vur, 

cannot toll or where 1 fell, 
IIuw long Iu swoon I lay j 
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But when I woke, In the self-same boat 
I was gliding fast away. 

And the liveried page still stood at the 

bow, 

And not a word did say. 

Narrow and dark the dismal holes 
The bark went floating through, 

And at the bow was a carbuncle, 

That shew’d the ghastly hue, 

’Where’er we went, of rock uud rent, 

More horrible to view. 

Sometimes we cross'd a low-brow’ d vault, 
Sometimes ‘twas arched high— 

And iron chains bung down below, 

And rings, wherein might lie 
The doom'd ;— and once methought I taw 
'1 he glistetiing of an eye 
Through the dim space — methought I 
heard 

\ groan of agony. 

And soon we reach'd a fearful pass, 
Where monstrous forms did clasp 
The rock, us i£each crag did live, 

As if the stone did gasp 
With ire, and threw out horrid arms. 
That might my body grasp. 

O, Love’ can terror touch the heart 
That thou hast made to bear 
The pangs of ruin’d hope — ran death 
Tin.* suffering spirit scare.' 

Death hath no bittei agony 
To those that must despair. 

The very peril made me laugh, 

To think how 1 could mock 
The fell despight of demon- sprite— 

And I could feel no shock. 

Louder J laughed— the more the yells 

Han round front rock to lock. 

PART lit. 

U- sleep, it is a blessed thing ! 

If steals the sting from woe, 

Lust hopes it back again doth bring, "* 
And more than hope bestow. 

1 cannot tell if it be spell, 

Or Nature wills it so. 

Amidst all frightful things to we, 

All frightful things to hear, 

Love brought despair to steel my heart, 
And left me nought to fear— 

Then came with gentle sleep to blew, 
With visions soft to cheer. « 

O, Love through darkness' self can make 
A pathway bright ami clear ! 

Hut oh, the waking pangs J— yet still 
B'eu here Love's mercies are ; 

Tor if the soul refresh’d can feel 
Afore keenly — it can bear, 

E'en witli the very strength ; for Lore, 
With hope, still enters there, 


And sets the prise before the eyes, 

All perils for to dare. 

Above me was a dusky sky, 

And dusky was the ground 
On which 1 lay — ’twas iron grey. 

Nor herbage sprang around. 

And as I rose, at every tread 
It rang an iron sound. 

It was ull lonely dreariness, 

Swept o'er by many a gust 
Of every moaning wind, that whirl’d 
In air the parched dust. 

That wither’d, dried, and cover'd all, 

As with an iron rust. 

No boat — no page ! \\ here, where are they? 

Nor echo answer'd where — 

No object to f-end back the souud— 

It was so bleak and bare. 

No creature there could fiud a hole, 

Nor any beast a lair. 

In vain I sought, by frequent thought. 
What power had brought me there. 
Perchance, said I, these scenes are fair 
To every other eye ; 

Perchance a spell of demon fell 
On every sense doth lie. 

And what is fair I may not sec, 

But all things ill descry. 

No path was there, no way to choose, 

No track of living thing; 

Yet on I fared, regardless where, 

Or vi hat, mischance might hi mg. 
Night over all her scowling shades 
Then sullenly did fling. 

It was a wild, that evil spirits 
Alight blast, as they should skim 
Over ti>e wustc, in the sweeping clouds 
That shaped them strange and grim. 
And if 1 looked at a peering star. 

It instantly grew dim. 

Onward 1 fared— it was the hour, 

The chilling hour, when night 
Struggles forlorn with the grey of mom 
The darkness with the light. 

When a gloomy castle rose to view, 
With a watch-tower blazing bright. 

Columns of smoke around it rose. 
Concealing all behind. 

And curl'd, and roar'd, and hiss'd with i 
noise, 

As of a rushing wind ; 

A ml a blustering tide, as if hammers plied 
And thundering wheels did grind. 

Soon reach’d I straight the castle gate. 
Nor daunted was a whit ; 

A mace suspended hung thereat. 

As 1 stood and gazed on it, 

A grate withdrew, and to my view 
These words in Are word writ i 

“If thou would ft enter nt this gate. 
Stranger, whoe'er thou ai t, 
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Strike with this mace the brazen floor, 
And he thou hold of heart. 

Strike, and an entrance opens wide ; 
Or be thou wise— “depart.” 


i»akt x. 

I wandered through the castle hall, 

That lofty was and wide, 

And through the chambers desolate, 

That echoed to my stride. 

Nor living wight there met my sight, 

Nor living thing to guide. 

Four-and-twenty statues stood, 

They were of iron nil. 

Monstrous, and large, ot hideous form, 
Around the iron hall. 

And a dusky twilight solemnly 
On their huge limbs did fall ; 

Ami an iron frieze, with figures strange, 
Went round the iron wall. 

Beyond a dusky curtain fell : 

The sombre light did tinge 
Its old mysterious tapestry. 

And edged the dropping fringe— 
There was a door behind — it moved, 

And groan’d upon the hinge. 

I enter’d, dark the passage was 
And narrow — deep it tyy % 

In silent blackness, as I felt, 

Unknowing where, my way ; 

Till, from a distant chamber, shed 
A lamp its feeble ray. 

I reach’d that chamber soon — nor large 
It was. tho* vaulted high ; 

A tablet bore a burning lamp, 

(’Twas lonely to descry, ) 

Whose falling beam III quiet stream 
l)id on the pavement he. 

And where the yellow lu’dre shone, 
There was a brazen plate. 

Such as in old cathedral aide 
We often see, of date 
Most ancient, that in figures strange 
Some saint doth celebrate : 

Then thought I of the words of fire 
Writ on the iron gate. 

I struck it with the ponderous mace, 
And stoutly dealt the blow — 

Down, down it went with a rumbling 
noise 

To central earth below— 

And still more awful was the sound. 
The fainter it did grow. 

Deep down into Ibe blackest pit 
I look'd— and from below 
A moving form all indistinct 
I saw, uprising slow ; 

First came an iron bead, and then 
Huge shoulders bronz’d with glow 
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Shed from the glimmering lamp that did 
Unearthly lustre throw. 

I stepp'd aside, and upward gazed, 

As upward still it rose, 

And did an iron Hercules 

With his massy club disclose— 

And he stood awhile on his pedestal 

In awful stern repose. 

And as I gazed, o’er all his form 
There ran a sudden change. 

His swelling veins like melting chains 
Over his limbs did range, 

And wave and beat with a quivering heat, 
Aud a motion wondrous strange. 

His colour changed, that was so dark. 

To a pale and livid hue — 

Then soon it turned to a dusky red — 
Then more intense it grew. 

Till it was white with a fiery light — 
And a fiery breath he drew. 

His eyt balls shot a fitful glare 
Of ever-moving tlarae. 

And a fiery flood, as it were blood, 
Spread life throughout his frame, 
lie grasp'd his club with a firmer grasp, 
As for a deadly aim. 

1 gazed, and could not choose hut laugh 
So strange a sight to see ; 

Whereat he brandish’d high his dub — 
His arm was lithe anti free— 

Then had I stood In a fearful mood 
It had been ill for me, 

I stepp’d aside with a ready dude, 

And instantly raised my ru.<c«\ 

*\nd hurl’d it with a dauntless arm 
lulu his burning face. 

Then over the floor to the chamber don , 
Quickening well iuv pate, 

Quoth I, “ With a foe of this fiery glow, 
T is bootless to tight or race.” 


VMW XI. 

The passage long I wander'd through, 
Vet could no entrance find 
To th* iron hall — at every step 
It further seem’d to wind. 

Before me was a glimmering gloom, 
Still blacker gloom behind. 

Yet upward still, with outspread arm*, 
As one who feels his way, 

I hasten’d on— a star there shone 
Before me— with soft ray 
Piercing tho gloom, as in a tomb 
A lamp that shines nlway. 

First seen, 'iwas a sepulchral light , ; 

But as I nearer eatue. 

It brighter shone, e’en ns it were 
A diamond turn’d to flame. 
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So briglrt, it mule the darkness all 
Around the thicker seem— 

’ i'waa held by onr like angel seen 
In vision or in dream, 

That almost was invisible 

Through the resplendent stream. 

It seem'd as it were Grecian art; 

Hut marble bath no flush 
Of life j nor alabaster glows 
With beauty's beaming blush. 

So pure, its brightness did create 
Around a holy hush. 

Forwards he moved, and in his hand 
lie bore that shining thing — 

1 know nol if ’1 were earthly Hume. 

Or stone of magic ring — 

Ir did defy all scrutiny, 

Such lustre it did iiing. 

Around him, as he onward moved. 

The darkness seemed to fly, 

'i he wall*, like > a pour to recede, 

And open all to lie.-— 
before me. lo i a river flow’d. 

Above me was the sky. 

My angel-guide—- 1 knew not where, 

1 knew not how he sped *, 

Hut he was gone. A city fair 
Before my eye*, was spread. 

Vv ith costly towers, reflected bl ight 
in the deep liver’s bed. 

1 look'd behind — the castle -gate 
Was there — it open'd wide. 

And stiaight the burning monster. man 
Forth from the portal hied. 

1 stepp'd aside; mid he, roaring, rush’d 
Into the hissing tide, 

'1 he river hiss'd, the river roar’d, 

And boil’d like molten lead ; 

And the fishes, far as eye could see, 

1 .rap’d from their burning bed. 

\nd lay in heaps on every side. 

Where they IVH all scorch’d and dead. 

I paced along the river’s side, 

J cross’d » he crowded mart, 

And many were that passed me by— 
Their presence made, me start ; 

1 hey were so wither’d, parch’d, and dried, 
It did an awe iinj^art. 

lake shvi veil'd leather was their dress, 
l -ike leather was their skin ; 

They look’d not men, but human husks, 
That hollow were within— 

Half shades, half ghosts, that penance did, 
And suffer’d for their sin. 

Aud oft they seem’d as they would speuk, 
As to and fro they pass’d, 

Hut not a sound from their dry lips 
Came, but a moaning blast ; 

And their eyeballs had a fixed glare, 

* l hat made them look aghast* 

Onward J went— a palace fair 
Before me I behold, 


High o er whof,e portal it was writ, 

1 n characters of gold — 

“ Thou hast the tyrant Fire-god quell’d — 
Herein thy sceptre hold. 

“ Here may tit thou choose dominion wide. 
And vassals to thy throne.*' — 

“ Ambition is a fearful thing," 

Said I, “ and power unknown. 
Uncertain if for others' good, 

I reign not for mine own." 

I waved my hand, 1 look’d again. 

The characters were gone; 

And these were there — ** Behold tby 
way — 

The golden gate— pass on." 

Then saw I straight a golden gate, 

That bright before me shone. 

As 1 approached it open flew ; 

So art bad it disposed, 

That scarcely had I enter’d in, 

When it behind me closed. 

“ Ope not,” quoth T, “ 'twixt tempting ill 
And uie thus interjKised.” 

PART XII. 

0 power and boundless tyranny ! 

How much they lose who win ! 

The more their mandates fly abroad. 
More restless they within. 

M hat boots it to be Lord of all. 

And yet the slave of sin ? 

It was the city still — before 
My e>es above it rose 
A Inti whose darning summit roar’d. 

As heav’d by inward throes; 

As if ten thousand hammers plied 
On anvils ringing blows. 

The sky was dark with falling dust, 
Aud the. hill's smoking side 
lied liquid pour’d, as when the tree 
Is pierced where gums do bide: 

Aud through the city's central way 
Roll’d on the burning tide. 

1 question'd one that pass’d in haste, 
Who thus the mystery told ; 

“ This day in every year, from thence 
This golden stream is roll’d. 

And every track is cover'd o'er 
With dust of finest gold. 

Be rich* and gather all thou canst. 

And find thee sacks to hold.’* 

The city streets as on I sped 
In wild contusion lay, 

Homes undefended, goods despoil'd— 
Aud thieves that prowl'd for prey. 
And still was heard more distant din 
Of tumult uud affray. 

O what a sight It was to *ee 
Down at that centra) flood i 
Thousands in heaps confused there lay, 
Choked iu the fellow mud* 
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Some, match'd, some fought ; here roll’d 
the stream 

With gold, and here with blood. 

Some in their madness kneeled down, 

.As seis'd with horrid thirst. 

And fell bards in their agony* 

As they were things accurst ; 

And mother* throwing in, forgot 
The very babes they mu s’d. 

Blflod. rapine, slaughter, misery, rage, 
Into one ruin burst. 

«< O gold,’’ quoth I, “ no charm hast thou 
To thee my heart to trust, 

If thus thy blood.*. taiu’d votaries do. 

And grovelling lick thy' dust. 

Begone, thy purchase is the soul, 

That thou to hell wouldst thrust.” 


PART XIII. 

Onward I pass’d with steady step, 

And with a steady eye, 

Until that city, gold-accurst, 

Did far behind me lie ; 

Ah me! that through such vile attaint, 
Body and soul should die ! 

I reach’d a grove • alternate shade 
And sunshine did it fill ; 

There birds did make their cheerful wake, 
As they with utmost skill 
Enticing word'* right wondrously 
Did with their music trill. 

“ Who dwell herein where pleasure 
reigns. 

Shall do whate’er they will.” 

I walk'd through gardens iich and fair, 
Where silver fountains play’d, 

That all around the pleasant ground 
With beauty fresh array'd ; 

And e’en the -cry .nr t breath’d 
Right pleasant thoughts eonvi y’d ; 
And pleasant things ail sparkling were 
In sunshine and iu shade 

Hard by the fountain's margin lay 
Queen Pleasure, wondrous fair ; 

The flowers did upwards look, and kiss 
Her cheek with playful air. 

And her laughing eye look’d lustrously 
All through her raven hair. 

“ Come, come to me," #hn sang, {i and free 
Thy silly heart drom care. 

“ Thou bear’st a hopeless love within, 
Vexing thy aching heart ; 

Drink of this sparkling cup — one draught 
Oblivion will impart*. 

Drink ; and new life, new love be thine, 
Love without pain or smart.” 

Faith instant gave me strength, and words 
, To speak, that freely bum VI. 

M O l>a«*e disloyal thought ! ” quoth I, 

And as X spake, I turn’d, 


“ Who will not bear his woe, the badge 
Of love, by love is spurn'd. 

“New life! new love! oblivion cold! 
This Pleasure’s boasted goal ! 

Who with the hitter lose the sweet— 
The blessing with the dole; 

The breath they breathe It hath no life, 
The body hath no soul." 

Onward 1 pass'd with quicken’d step. 
And panning, iu black shade 

Hard by, did view the wretched crew, 
The bondsmen she had mode. 

Brutal in form* and grovelling low, 

In silly garb array'd ; 

And ever in a dismal mire 
They sottishly did wade. 


PART xiv. 

Then one there came like Bacchus clad, 
With revel-crew and clan, 

That with shout and cry, as they pass'd 
me by. 

Did him with branches fan : 

And wine, wine., wine, rivers of wine 
After their footsteps ran. 

The wine it s well'd, the wine it flow'd. 
Funding all the ground ; 

And riot, laugh, and revelry, 

Did more and more resound. 

Ah, then, the after wretchedness 
Right plenteously was found ! 

Whole eiowds there lagg’d behind, 
though lash’d 

Vi ith whips, they could not quit 
The maddening flood, but sons* lev* drank, 
Nor could they stand rior ait ; 

.Some helpless lay as dead, and some 
Convuls’d in horrid fit. 

Whom fiends did come behind and drag 
Down to a loathsome pit. 


“ The Tree of Life > the Tree of Life ! 
Come, mortals, come rejoice ; 

The Tree of Life, the. Tree of Life, 
Behold— the better choice." 

.Such were the sounds that reach’d my ear 
Prom many a cheering voice. 

Onward I walk’d — I saw a tree, 

Round which were maids that sang, 

“ The Tree of Life ! the Tree of Life ! »’ 
Till all the garden rang. 

And as they pluck'd the leaves therefrom, 
Instantly new out sprang. 

They scarce withheld th* enticing song, 
Though crowds up to it came, 

That, mostly wither'd were ttud oi l, 

The blind, the halt, the fame ; 
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To aee their wretched carcasses — 

I loathed them fur slump. 

For though they ate, y«*t still I mark'd 
Their wrinkled age the same. 

“ O, what is this poor life/* said I, * 
“ That it should ever last? 

With present trouble present care— 

A sky aye overcast- 
To give omnipotence to woe. 

And fortune's biting blast! 

“ Or be my life secure from ill, 

From peril, pain, and age, 

And evil will — or it were best 
An ending pilgrimage. 

Here virtue meets not its reward — 

Life is her dial-stage. 

Death bids the soul forsake her dole, 

And opens wide her cage.'* 

I turn'd aside — O, wretched sight. ! 

1 saw all around lue lie, 

The loath'd, diseas’d, abhorrM, who felt 
Jn life but agony. 

For very pain they curs'd themselves, 
.Because they could not die. 

And some there were that smote their 
breasts, 

As there were burning coals 
That conscience ever stirr’d within, 

The fire of wicked souls ; 

And then they howl’d and crawl'd away, 
And iiid themselves in holes. 

One wretch, whom water would not 
drown, 

Thrice tried, did writhe and howl ; 
One lay, his shin like rugged bark. 
Famishing, as a ghoul 
Malicious nor could reach his food, 

Ills limbs an shtuok and foul. 

I sped, 1 lould not bear the sight ; 

And fast away I fiew — 

TIip vain, the wicked, wretched race, 

For ever to eschew. 

Woods, plains, and rivers, in my speed, 
Unmarked 1 passed through. 


TAUT XVI. 

I stood before a beauteous lake, 
That girt a mountain chain. 
Whose lustre like pure silver shone 
Through veil of a/.ure stain ; 

And gentle air came fresh and fair, 
And cool’d my aching brain, 
Inspiring thoughts of loveliness 
That did dispel its pain. 

I felt within a gentle peace ; 

There was a heavenly light 
Of hope intense o’er every sense, 
Brought visions angel-bright : 
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I know not how or whence it came, 

It did transport me quite. 

I sat beneath a spreading palm, 

T look’d out on the lake ; 

Thoughts came, perchance of victory won, 
For my dear lady’s sake. 

“ O, that these waters would/' quoth I, 
“ Me to her presence take !** 

Scarce utter’d was the wish, when 
straight 

Over the waters came, 

I know not by what magic sent* 

That boat I erst did name j 
And in it stood that liveried page, 

1 knew him for the «arne. 

The page he made prostration low, 

And fell down at my feet ; 

Silent no more, but master, lord, 

He did me lowly greet ; 

And in his sovereign lady’s name. 

Did my return entreat. 

The boat moved swift across the lake ; 

And now the silvery blue 
Over the opening mountains changed 
Unto a golden hue ; 

And now we sought a cavcrn’d pass— 
And now were gliding through. 

I need not say, how swift we went 
With a dowy-flowing tide? 

The bark was true — its office knew, 

Nor needed oar nor guide. 

And now, we reach’d another kike 
Before us opening wide. 

I knew it well — no sky it had ; 

No sun above us blight — 

But ail was an oYr-arching rock, 

And spread abroad with light 
More than the glory of the sun, 

And as the heavens in height. 

Upon the bosom of the lake, 

Dike emerald green and dark, 

Ilieh with device and canopy 
'There floated many a bark ; 

And Loves Hew round on silver wings, 
Like doves out of an ark. 

In each a beauteous maiden lay; 

And as they did approach, 

They waved their lily arms above 
Out of their pearly coach, 

And laughing Cupids flew around, 

Vet never did encroach. 

One seemed drawn by a team of doves. 
One by a silver swan, 

And one by dolphins gold-besprent, 

ThRt Cupids rode uptfn. 

That, not in need to urge their speed, 

In sport did lash them on. 

The green lake mirror’d the maidens* feet 
Under the gliding how, 
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While pennons guy Abated away, 

Both from the stern mid prow. 

And stately trees from tardaut banks 
Shook music from each bough. 

Where’er I went the music went* 

And by turns it floated i omul. 

As if both twice ami listening were 
In water and on ground — 

As if the water, rocks, and trees, 

13id all enjoy the sound. 

The marble steps were full in sight, 

And the solemn lions seen, 

Ant 1 the lamps between their stony paws 
Flared in the watery green ; 

My heart did beat with sudden heat 

To see my stately Queen. 

Upon the marble steps she stood ; 

One longing look I cast — 

The boat it touch'd the marble stair. 
Over the bow 1 pass’d — 

One look — one smile— and in my arms 
I held, I lock'd her fast, 

O perfect, perfect, was the bliss. 

As in each other's fare 
Awhile we gazed with fondest look, 
Then did again embrace. 

Amt stood like statues of true love, 
Fix’d in a holy place I 

But pass we by the tale oQloye, 
Perchance it may but tire ; 

Awaken'd envy biings mistrust, 

When forced to admire; 

And few can feel the sanctity 
But of their own pure tire. 

PART XVII. 

Fifty-and-two of manly form, 

Dach one a noble knight, 

Whom 1 by conquest had released 

From thrall aud idl despigbt, 
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Apparvll'd ail stood round the hall 
To grace the solemn rite ; 

With merry heart to bear a part, 

Kach with a maiden bright. 

Old Himri, too, was jocund there, 

And, with obsequious mien, 

A royal robe did round me throw— 

Aud my sweet beauteous Quee.u 
A floweret held, aud look’d thereon 
With eye as heaven serene. 

44 This flower,” quoth she, “ I give to thee ; 

Bear this upon thy breast; 

With power, with life that knows no age. 
It wilt thy soul invest; 

And this, this our true-plighted love. 

It will for aye attest/’ 

1 took the flower — I rais’d her hand. 

In ecstasy of bliss— 

All iu an instant vanish’d— where. 
Where am 1 V — who is this? 

With dark locks waving o’er my brow. 
Whose gentle hand I kiss i 

Where am I ? — ah, this woodbine bower, 
This flowery lmnk aud stream! 

And, my sweet Mary, is it thou?— 

O, thou hast broke a dream 
Mont fair — ah ! look mein the face 
Agaiu ; for thou dost seem 
Thai angel, that my Queen, my love, 

I did a vision deem. 

E’en so — we left that fragrant bower. 
Dear Mary, hand in hand ; 

And, blessings on tin e, years have pass'd 
Since then, aud rlmu dost stand 
Before me now, of that sweet dream 
The Queen — tliy presence bland, 
Through ways of shade hath sunshine 
made. 

And Life — a Fairy Laud. 
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DECAY OR THE WOODEN WALLS OF ENGLAND. 


“ Notwithstanding the general 
expedience,” says Adam Smith, “ of 
a free trade, there are two cases in 
which it will generally, be advanta- 
geous to lay some burden upon fo- 
reign, for the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry. 

“ The first is, when some particu- 
lar sort of industry is necessary fat 
the (fcft. no gf the country. The de- 
fence of Great Britain, for example, 
depends very much upon the num- 
ber of its sailors and shipping. The 
Act of Navigation, therefore, very 
properly endeavours to give the sail- 
ors and shipping of Great Britain 
the monopoly of the trade of their 
own country, in some cases by abso- 
lute prohibitions, and in others by 
heavy burdens upon the shipping of 
foreign countries. The following 
are the principal dispositions of this 
Act : — 

“ First. All ships, of which the 
owners, masters, and three-fourths 
of the mariners, are not British sub- 
jects, are prohibited, upon pain of 
forfeiting the ship and cargo, from 
trading to the British settlements and 
plantations, ur from being employed 
in the coasting trade of Great Bri- 
tain. 

“ Secondly. A great variety of the 
most bulky articles of importation 
can be brought into Great Britain 
only either in such ships as are above 
described, or in ships of the coun- 
try where those goods are produced, 
and of which the owners, masters, 
and three-fourths of the mariners, 
are of that particular country ; and 
when imported even in ships of this 
latter kind, tljey are subject to dou- 
ble alien duty. If imported in the 
ships of any other country, the pe- 
nalty is forfeiture of the ship and 
goods. — When this Act was made, 
the Dutch were, as they still are, the 
great earners of Europe, and by this 
regulation they are entirely excluded 
from being the carriers to Great 


Britain, or from importing to us the 
goods of any other European coun- 
try. 

“Thirdly. A great variety of the 
most bulky articles of importation 
are prohibited fiom being imported, 
even in British ships, from any 
country but that in which they are 
produced, under pain of forfeiting 
the. ship and cargo. — This regulation, 
too, was probably intended against 
the Dutch. 

“ Fourthly. Salt fish of all kinds, 
tv Dale bus, whalebone, oil, and blub- 
ber, not c aught by and cured on board 
of British Vessels, when imported 
into Great Britain, are subjected to 
double alien duty. The Dutch, as 
they are still the principal, were then 
the only fishers in Europe that at- 
tempted to supply foreign nations 
with fish. r By this regulation a very 
heavy burden was laid upon their 
supply iug Great Britain. 

“ When the Act of Navigation was 
made, though Euglaud aud Holland 
were uot actually at war, the most 
v iolent animosity subsisted between 
the two nations. It had begun du- 
ring the government of the Long 
Pat liatueut, which first framed this 
Act, and it bt ohe out soon after in 
the Dutch wars during that of the 
Protector, and of Charles 11. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that some 
of the regulations of this famous 
Act may have proceeded from na- 
tional animosity. They arc as wise, 
h t merer t as if they had ail hern dicta - 
ted by the most deliberate wisdom. 
National animosity, at that particular 
time, aimed at the very object which 
the most deliberate wisdom could 
have recommended,— the diminution 
of the naval power of Holland, the 
only naval power which could en- 
danger the security of England.”* 

Such are the reasons ou which the 
Navigation Act was founded, and 
such the judgment passed on their 
wisdom by the great father of poli- 


Wealth of Nations, h, iv. c. S3. 
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tical economy. Though the strong- 
est advocate, in the general case, for 
the freedom of trade, and the foun- 
tain From whence most of the per- 
nicious doctrines on this subject 
have flowed, he felt and acknow- 
ledged that there were occasions on 
which they were not applicable; that 
there are principles of government of 
higher moment, and more sacred ob- 
ligation, than the mere increase of 
national wealth ; and that when 
either the national defence, or the 
public security, are at stake, the 
measures adapted for the growth of 
industry must receive a modera- 
tion. What admirable wisdom, in 
an author so strongly imbued, in the 
general case, with the nature and 
causes of the wealth of nations; and 
how different from the rash and un- 
bending application of the same 
principles by the statesmen of suc- 
ceeding times, professing themselves 
the disciples of his doctrines, but 
any thing rather than the inheritors 
ot his wisdom ! 

The experience of succeeding 
times has amply demonstrated the 
wisdom of the principles on which 
the Act of Navigation was founded, 
and which have been so well illus- 
trated by Adam Smith. To demon- 
strate this, it is not necessary to go 
back to the subsequent long and 
unexampled history of British naval 
power ; it is not required to refer to 
the period when Blake stormed the 
harbour of Cadiz, and carried the 
terrors of the Republican arms to the 
farthest extremities of Spain and the 
Indies; or when De Uuyter and Van 
Tfomp yielded, after a desperate 
and honourable struggle, to the ri- 
sing ascendant of English power ; or, 
when the ambition of Louis XLV, 


was stranded on the shores of La 
Hogue, or the foundations were laid, 
by the genius of Chatham, of our 
splendid colonial empire in every 
part of the globe; we need not ex- 
tract from the page of history the 
splendid exploits of Hawke and 
Rodney, or exhibit the fleets of a 
single island bravely making head, 
under Nelson, against a world in 
arms: it is sufficient to refer to n 
less animating, but more authentic 
record; to exhibit the progressive 
growth of British navigation and 
commerce within the forty years 
that immediately preceded the dis- 
astrous period of 18*2:1, when the 
reciprocity system was introduced, 
and the principles of the Navigation 
Act, supported by a hundred and 
seventy years* unbroken experience, 
and the authority of Adam Smith, 
were abandoned. 

From this extraordinary but au- 
thentic document it appears, that the 
shipping of Great Britain had gone 
on steadily and rapidly increasing 
for the half century immediately 
preceding the change ; that this in- 
crease had been steady through all 
the changes of peace and war, the 
extended commercial intercourse of 
the latter period compensating the 
exclusive advantages and practical 
monopoly of the former; and that so 
extraordinary had been the growth 
of our navigation during that period, 
that our vessels had increased from 
fourteen thousand to twenty-five 
thousand, — our tonnage from one 
million three hundred thousand, to 
two million five hundred thousand, — 
our seamen from little more than a 
hundred to little short of two hun- 
dred thousand.* 

There is not to he found, in the 


* It appears from the Parliamentary Returns, that since 1788, when the Registry 
Act came into force, the increase of British shipping has been a s follows;— 


1788 

Vessel. 

13,827 

Tunnage. 

1,363,488 

Seamen. 

107,925 

1792 

16,079 

1.540,145 

118,286 

1800 

18,887 

1,905,438 

143,661 

1810 

23, 70S 

2,400,044 

168,271 

1811 

24 Job 

2,474,774 

176,321 

181*? 

21, 107 

2,478,799 

162,099 

1820 

25,371- 

2,048,593 

196,156 

1881 

25,030 

2,500,203 

190,826 

1882 

21,(11-2 

2,519,041 

194,978 
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whole range of human affairs, a more 
striking example of the coincidence 
of theory and experience— of history 
with speculation, than is exhibited 
by this opinion, quoted from Adam 
Smith, with these documents and re- 
sults, thus obtained from unquestion- 
able authority. 

What is it, then, which has led to 
the abandonment of this admirable 
policy? which has dissolved a system 
so obviously and intimately blended, 
not only with our naval power, but 
our national existence? which has 
transferred the growth of shipping 
from British to continental dock- 
yards, and threatens, at no distant 
period, to reduce us to the necessity 
of fighting at a disadvantage for our 
very existence, on the seas immor- 
talized in the archives of English 
glory ? What is it which has induced 
able, powerful, and enlightened men, 
to give up a protection to British 
liauiical interests, so strongly recom- 
mended by theory, so amply confirm- 
ed by experience, and abandon a 
patriotic policy, under which the Bri- 
tish navy had become the terror aud 
envy of the civilized world, and the 
British Colonial Empire had encir- 
cled the earth by its arms ? 

The grouuds of this woful change 
— the disastrous effects of which we 
shall immediately demonstrate by ir- 
refragable evidence— are to be found 
in a mistaken view of national policy, 
and the growing influence of those 
manufacturing and urbau interests 
which we have elsewhere in this se- 
ries demonstrated to have been so 
baneful in their operation. It is 
the exclusive pursuit of National 
Wealth, to the exclusion or injury 
of National Security or National In- 
dependence— the increasing, and at 
length usurping influence of manu- 
facturing industry, which has led to 
the change, and made our statesmen 
literally barter tbe national inde- 
pendence, and sell their country, for 
gold— not indeed gold enriching 
themselves, or corrupting their Indi- 
vidual conduct— but gold flowing 
into the pockets of their constitu- 
ents, and governing the views of the 
clamorous urban democracies who 
have so long coveted, and at length 
obtained, tbe entire command of the 
country. Mr Huskisson, ami tbe other 
statesmen who adopted this wretch- 
ed policy, were most able men, but 


they were misled by a false estimate 
of the Importance of national wealth, 
and did not advert to the obvious 
truth, that national independence 
and public security are sometimes 
incompatible with the adoption of 
measures calculated to increase the 
sale of manufactures in foreign states ; 
and that if one or other must be in- 
jured, it is in the end the most ruin- 
ous, as well as in the outset the ba- 
sest policy, to sacrifice public de- 
fence or security to the insatiable 
craving for wealth in a particular 
class of society. Adam Smiths work 
has had most important effects upon 
public policy, as well as private spe- 
culation in this country, within tbe 
last fifty years; but his disciples 
have totally perverted his principles, 
and, by fixing their attention exclu- 
sively on the" u Wealth of Nations,” 
which is but a part, and frequently 
a subordinate part of the objects 
which should engross a statesman's 
attention, more than counterbalanced 
all the good to be derived from the 
truths which his immortal work 
has unfolded. 

On tins subject we shall let Mr 
Huskisson speak for himself. On 
the night of the 6th June, 1823, — a 
day destined to be more disastrous 
in the end to tbe naval power of 
England, than the 21st October, 
which witnessed the thunderbolt of 
Trafalgar, was to that of France,— he 
thug expressed himself,—' “ Although 
the alteration he had to propose was 
in itself most important, and an ac- 
tin' departure from the principles 
which had hitherto governed our Jo- 
nifjn commerce , yet his plan was so 
clear, and tbe benefit to be derived 
from it so obvious, that he trusted 
he should in a few words be able to 
shew the propriety of it Honour- 
able members were aware, that it 
had for a long time, indeed from tbe 
passing of the Navigation Act, been 
our policy to impose, upon cargoes 
brought in foreign vessels, higher 
duties than those imported in British, 
and to allow smaller drawbacks upon 
articles exported in foreign, than 
upon those exported in British bot- 
toms, Now, whatever might be 
thought of the policy of such a mea- 
sure, it was all veiy well as long as 
the nations with whom we traded 
acquiesced in St, But when once 
the attention of those countries was 
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called to it, it was not likely that 
such an inequality could last much 
longer. Accordingly, the greatest 
commercial nation in the world next 
to England, and our great rival in 
trade, the United States of Americ a, 
finding the pressure of this tax, im- 
mediately commenced the retaliatory 
system, by imposing duties upon all 
articles imported into that country 
by British ships. In consequence of 
this, great embarrassment arose in 
the commercial intercourse of the 
two countries — insomuch, that in 
cases where the increased duties 
countervailed the freight, it became 
necessary to have two sets of ships 
employed; that is, to have British 
ships employed to bring home Ame- 
rican produce, and American taking 
our produce to that country — each 
being of course obliged to leave its 
own port in ballast. We were in 
consequence obliged to place Ame- 
rican vessels on the same footing as 
English with respect to duties, and 
they did the same to our ships. Por- 
tugal, by the same means, obliged 
us to equalize the duties on her ship- 
ping; and Belgium has recently given 
a bounty of 10 per cent on Dutch 
ships, with the same view. Prussia 
also has raised the duties on our 
vessels, and plainly intimated, that 
she will adopt still stronger mea- 
sures of retaliation, if our system is 
not abandoned. We have arrived, 
therefore, at that point when one of 
two things must be done; Either vvv 
must commence a commercial con- 
flict by means ol prohibitions and 
duties— a course which no gentle- 
man would recommend ; or we must 
admit other Powers on a footing ol 
perfect equality and reciprocity of 
duties.” * 

Proceeding on these principles, 
this great advocate of the recipro- 
city system proposed the following 
resolutions; — 

41 L That it is the* opinion of this 
committee, that his Majesty be au- 
thorized, by order in Council, to de- 
clare, that the importation or expor- 
tation of merchandise in foreign 
vessels may take place upon payment 
of the like duties, and with the like 
bounties, draw backs, and allowances, 
as are payable or granted upon simi- 


lar merchandise when imported or 
exported in British vessels from or 
to countries in which no other du- 
ties are charged, or drawbacks, 
bounties, or allowances granted on 
the importation or exportation of 
merchandise in British vessels, than 
are granted or charged on such 
merchandise when imported or ex- 
ported in vessels of such countries. 

“ 11. That his Majesty may be au- 
thorized, by order iu Council, to 
direct the levying and chargiug of 
additional duties of customs, or the 
withholding of any drawbacks, boun- 
ties, or allowances, upon merchan- 
dise imported or exported into or 
from the United Kingdom in vessels 
belonging to any country, in which 
higher duties shall have been levied, 
or smaller bounties, drawbacks, or 
allowances granted upon merchan- 
dise when imported into, or export- 
ed from, such country in Biitisli 
vessels, than are levied or granted 
upon similar meichnudiso when im- 
ported or exported iu vessels of such 
countiy I ” *|* 

These resolutions were imme- 
diately adopted hy both Houses of 
Parliament, with the general concur- 
rence of a liberal and conciliating 
Legislature, ami mutual compliment# 
from bis Majesty’s Ministry, and his 
Majesty’s Opposition, upon the tri- 
umph of liberal principle", and the 
ascendency which the great truths 
of political economy hud at length 
obtained iu the councils of the. nation. 
It is one of the most remarkable, 
circumstances of those disastrous 
days of conciliation and concession, 
when amidst general transports, 
and pompous declamation upon the 
boundless prospects of our national 
felicity, the strong and ancient foun- 
dations of British greatness were 
loosened, and the seed of national 
ruin sown with the concurrence of 
the whole men styling themselves 
enlightened iu the kingdom, that this 
prodigious change, involving, as Mr 
lluskissoii admitted, a total depar- 
ture from all the principles of our 
former navigation policy, excited 
hardly any attention iu the Legisla- 
ture ; the whole debate on it did not 
take up two hours : it hardly occu- 
pies bix pages of Hansard's Reports; 
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mill tlie Real was put to a change, 
iiu olving in its ultimate consequen- 
ces the downfall of our maritime 
superiority, the dissolution of our 
Colonial Empire, our subjugation by 
foreign nations, with only one dis 
sentient voice (Mr Robertson) in the 
Legislature, and without even a di- 
vision in either House of Parlia- 
ment ! ! 

From the very first, we, in this Ma- 
gazine, firmly and resolutely opposed 
the changes: we foretold that it 
would ruin our shipowners, check 
the growth of British shipping, ruin- 
ously depress our nautical industry, 
immensely increase that of our ene- 
mies, and ultimately raise foreign 
states to a level with us on our own 
element, and force us to fight with 
the offspring of our infatuated poli- 
cy, in the Channel and German Seas, 
for our national existence. We found- 
ed our opinion upon the superior 
advantages which foreign nations, 
aud especially the Bailie Powers, 
enjoyed for the building and repair- 
ing of ships over those of this coun- 
try ; possessing, as they did, every 
species of naval store, oak, fir, hemp, 
tar, pitch, iron, flax, at their own 
door, and with men to work them 
who did not receive half the ‘mo- 
ney wages which are necessarily 
paid to the shipwrights in the Bri- 
tish harbours, where all the neces- 
saries of life are, compaiatively 
speaking, so deal, and where taxa- 
tion and long-established national 
wealth have exposed to such seri- 
ous disadvantages this vital branch 
of national industry. Our argu- 
ments, in short, were precisely the 
same, mnUitts midondi^ which are 
now put forth so generally, aud hap- 
pily for the nation, with such effect, 
against the repeal of the Corn Laws; 
and both were grounded on the same 
basis, viz. bolus jtopuli sttpn urn U'.r, 
National subsistence, or defence, are 
of paramount importance ; the mea- 
sures calculated for the protection 
of both are the Palladium of the 
State, non tangendn non nuwt-ndo ; and 
how alluring soever may be the 
prospects held forth of encouraging 
other branches of industry, or in- 
creasing other branches of wealth, 
by measure* calculated to depress 
them, they are instantly and peremp- 
torily to be rejected, for reasons 
superior to all interested v iews, on 


principles above all that can be 
urged in behalf of any single class In 
the state. Of national, not less than 
female salvation and honour, it may 
truly be said. Those that deliberate 
are lost. 

Immense was the abuse, bound- 
less the vituperation, inexhaustible 
the ribaldry, poured out upon our 
devoted heads for this resolute 
course. We were the only influen- 
tial jounia) that held out against the 
lights of the age : intrenched in the 
fastnesses of former prejudice, we 
held fast by all the errors of a for- 
mer period : like a hulk moored in 
the w ater, we served to measure the 
velocity of the tide, which was 
sweeping past us. The metaphor* 
were paitially true: we were moor- 
ed fast; a tide was sweeping past 
us ; but we were moored to the rock 
of truth in the haven of the (British 
constitution, mid the torrent, which 
was flowing so impetuously past, was 
the tide ol Revolution, undermining 
all the bulwarks of the State, bearing 
away every prop and support of for- 
mer greatness. 

Some of our readers may consider 
this inflated or exaggerated language. 
Before they adopt this conclusion, 
let them consider the following re- 
turns, and contemplate the steady 
decay of British, and increase of fo- 
reign shipping, in all the harbours of 
the kingdom, since the introduction 
of the reciprocity system. The de- 
tails we are about to gne may he 
minute, and to many uninteresting ; 
hut they are all taken from Parliamen- 
tary documents, and may be fully 
relied on. The subject is one of 
vast, of paramount importance ; na- 
tional independence, public free- 
dom, are at stake in the questions 
which these figures involve ,* if they 
are neglected by the thoughtful ami 
influential part of the nation, the 
elements ot our existence will melt 
away, and we may be reduced, like 
Venice, to exhibit to the world the 
degraded shadow of the Queen of 
the Ocean. 

Keeping in view that the recipro- 
city system was introduced in sum- 
mer 182 : 1 , attend to the instantane- 
ous decline in British, and increase 
of foreign shipping, that ensued in 
all the principal harbours of Great 
Britain 
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SHIPS THAT ENTERED THIS HARBOURS OF 

1. London. 


Years, 

British. i 

Ships- Tons. ] 

Ships, 

Foreign. 

Tons. 

1822 

8230 

003,107 

597 

106,099 

# 1823 

3031 

011,411 

865 

161,705 

1824 

3)82 

607,106 

1643 

264,098 

1825 

imo 

789,365 

1748 

802,122 

im 

8495 

676,026 

1586 

215,254 

1827 

4012 

709,102 

767,212 

1584 

221,008 

1828 

4084 

1308 

195,929 

1829 

4108 

784,070 

1300 

215,605 

1830 

3910 

744,229 

1268 

207, 500 

1831 

4140 

780,988 ' 

1667 

269.169 


Thus, while the British vessels annually entering the port of London 
have only increased, since 1822, from 82du to 4140, that is, a third, and 
their tonnage from (ill ,00 to 780,000, or a sixth; the foreign vessels annu- 
ally entering hate increased from 60 7 to 1567, or nearly tripled, while their 
tonnage has increased from 100,000 to 209,000, or twice and a half.. 


2. Hull, 


British. Foreion. 


fears 

♦Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

696 

139,728 

100 

14,165 

1823 

779 

K>4^06 8 

205 

26,355 

1824 

776 

142,016 

610 

68,603 

1825 

1175 

22V ,>4 

1000 

100,773 

1826 

721 

131,924 

1 864 

70,137 

1827 

98-1 

191,734 

‘ 801 

72,386 

1828 

806 

167,686 

! 070 

00,283 

1829 

S8H 

160,209 

; 603 

68,854 

1830 

906 

166,203 

, 550 

51,015 

1831 

969 

189.388 

i 725 

73.647 


Thus, while the British shipping entering the port of Hull has increased, 
since 1822, from 006 to 989, or a third nearly, ami the tonnage from 139,000 
to 1 89, 000, or about the sh me; the foreign ships have increased from 100 
to 725, or multiplied nearly sevenfold^ and their tonnage swelled from 
14,000 to 73,000, or nearly sixfold.; 


3. Liverpool. 


British. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

1263 

261,137 

1823 

1469 

296,710 

1624 

1564 

327,198 

1825 

153J 

316,115 

1820 

1387 

299,037 

1827 

2442 

300,369 

1828 

5652 

340,644 

1829 

1487 

320,311 

1830 

1655 

368,208 

1831 

1862 

413,929 


Foreign. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

099 

174,607 

798 

109,688 

702 

174,503 

863 

222,187 

680 ‘ 

181,907 

810 

231, 863 

660 

179,614 

811 

210,713 

1055 

272,463 

978 

265.037 
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Thus, during the same period, the 
British skips annually entering the 
harbour of Liverpool have increased 
from 1:263 to 1862, or a half, and 
their tonnage from 261,000 to 
413,000, or Home what more; while 
the foreign ships have increased from 
699 to 978, or about a half, and their 
tonnage from 174,000 to 265,000, or 
about the same. The great propor- 
tion of the trade of Liverpool, which 
is the colonial trade, where the mo- 


nopoly of British skipping is still 

K reserved, explains the difference 
etween this result and that exhibit- 
ed by the other harbours in the king- 
dom. 

But if we turn to Sunderland and 
Newcastle, we shall find the results 
equally alarming as to the rapid in- 
crease of foreign over British ship- 
ping in these harbours, under the 
reciprocity system. Their returns 
are as follows 


4. Sunderland. 


British, Foreign. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage 

1822 

147 

23,769 

82 

2,383 

* 1823 

133 

22,630 

14,142 

31 

3,388 

1824 

81 

28 

2,347 

JH25 

103 

18,499 

61 

5,097 

1826 

78 

15,14!) 

43 

3,765 

1827 

96 

16,785 

36 

2,891 

1828 

87 

15,072 

29 

2,201 

1829 

127 

22,834 

86 

3,489 

J 830 

299 

52,579 

62 

4,572 

1831 

464 

77,252 

91 

7,600 


Thus from the year 1822 to 1829 
the British vessels annually entering 
the port of Sunderland had decrea- 
sed hum 147to 127, and their tonnage 
from 23,000 to 22,000 tons; while the 
foreign had increased from 32 to 30, 
and their tonnage risen from 2383 to 
3489, or about a half. The subse- 


quent great start in the British and 
foreign shipping at that harbour in 
1830 and 1831, was owing to the 
changes made in the duties on coals 
at that time, and therefore cannot be 
considered as a fair specimen of the 
general result of the reciprocity sys- 
tem. 


3. NEWCASTLE. 


Years. 

Ships. 

1822 

811 

1823 

* 269 

1824 

259 

1825 

290 

1826 

300 

1827 

338 

1828 

359 

1829 

423 

1830 

373 

1831 

492 


British. 

Tonnage. 
45,969 | 

43,717 
40,402 

46,977 j 

47,768 ■ 

52,465 
54,534 

64,497 j 

58,764 ! 

68,975 i 


Foreign. 


Ships. 

Tonnage 

108 

8/282 

121 

9,506 

196 

15,264 

267 

23,827 

226 

20,453 

286 

24,573 

239 

22,452 

328 

35,541 

329 

35,846 

323 

33,402 


Thus, while the British shipping 
visiting the harbour of Newcastle 
annually, have increased since 1822 
from 31 1 to 482, or considerably less 
than a half, and their tonnage from 
45,000 to 68,000, or in the same pro*, 
portion ; the foreign ships have fa* 
creased from 408 to 828, or ti ipled, 
and the tonnage increased from 8000 
to 33,000, or tripled also. 

These facts are deserving the most 


serious attention. They demonstrate 
that, while in ail the harbours of the 
United Kingdom, the number, and 
tonnage of British shipping enter- 
ing have increased only a third, 
or a half, during the last ten 
year% and in seme instances have 
actually diminished ; the foreign 
ships and tonnage have to genem 
tripled, and increased to sow* 
instances six md sevenfold* it 1* easy 
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Thus, it appears, that the reripro- of measures which are to consign 
city system, introduced, as Mr 1 ius- themselves to irretrievable rain. And 
kisBon stated, under the threat of in America, notwithstanding the 
retaliatory measures from Prussia, brilliant prospects held out of the 
has had the effect of dtmutishiug rapid growth of British shipping 
the British tonnage employed in the that would result from the recipro- 
trade with that country, from 87,000 city system, the American shipping, 
tons annually to 83,000, and of in- ever since the commencement of 
creasing the Prussian from 60,000 the reciprocity system with that 
in 1820, to 140,000 in I8;Jl. “ The country, which began in 1820/ has 
Netherlands exhibited the same re- varied from a fifth to a third of that 
suit till 1800; the British shipping belonging to the harbours of the Uni- 
haring only increased during that ted States. 

time from 70,000 tons to 117,000, We shall add only one other set 
that is, somewhat more than if hat/; of returns to the numerous details 
whereas the foreign had increased with which we have overloaded this 
from 48,000 to 97,000, or »*iwv than paper. It is the return of the num- 
tlmtbhd. Since the Revolution of her of ships built in the British do- 
1830, almost the whole trade of the minions since the reciprocity system 
Netherlands has fallen into the hands began, as compared with the exports 
of the British ; a memorable instance aud imports before that important 
of the insanity of manufacturing de- change iu our policy, 
magogues in urging on the adoption 


Years. 

Uuilt and Regis 
Greut Jiritaiu & Inland. 

lerc ii. 

C olenites. 

Imports 

1 a parts. 

1820 

t>35 

248 

I,.3 1,4 84,060 

L.-ii”, 343,< i‘ 10 

1821 

.;97 

276 

29.724. nup 

.#0,7!»K<ii’ ! » 

tts±> 

.771 

209 

2‘».4 1 » l.om* 

02 . 770, 1 l.!l 

1823 

604 

. 243 

34../ 

U.Otttl 

51, 773, 64 ’0 

1824 

837 

342 

36, J 1 1 ,04*0 

58,218,000 

1820 

1003 

536 

12.601,600 

5.). 6083*410 

1826 

1UI 

688 

36,069,000 

30,401, 000 

1827 

911 

529 

43,467,000 

0U*82.0t 0 

1828 

8.77 

404 

43.396,000 

6 1 ,937.060 

1829 

734 

416 

42.31 1,0410 

60.072, 0< 0 

1880 

7<>o 

367 

41.815,000 

69,028,014) 

1831 

760 

376 

*8. If 

» 1.000 

70,82O,u» i) 

1832 

768 


41, 586,000 

76.4*71, Out* 


This Table is highly instructive as the operation of the reciprocity ayt- 
to the working of the reciprocity tem, because the ships built in tin* 
system. It thence appears, that colonies during the name period 
while the imports of the empire have have fully kept pace with the growth 
Increased, since 1 820, o half, and the of our foreign trade, the, (juatttity 
exports have risen in the same pro- annually built in those distant pow- 
portion, the ships annually built now sessions ha\ lug increased from about 
are only a sixth greater in the Bri- 230 to 373, or just a half. If the ships 
tish islands than at the commence- built at homo had kept pace with 
meat of that period, and, in fact, they our foreign commerce, ami not beeu 
are haidly so numerous at this time depleted by some peculiar cause, 
as they were twenty years ago, when instead of the tpiuntity annually 
our foreign trade was little more built beiug now 750, it would have 
than half its present amountf Tim been 1 100. 

result is the more instructive as to We shall only add, that the nuro- 


* The reciprocity was begun in 1 8/20, by a separate regulation for America. See 
Hr Jluikissoii’y Speech, June 0, 1823. Hansard, ix. 796. 

Ship* built. Export*. imports. 

flMO «M5 L.30,m,(HK) L.4.'i,«l<MXK> 

IB11 870 37,013, W 4*,U'1(>,000 

181* 700 • *5,840,000 *7,840,000 
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her of Brithdi ships that patted the 
Sound in D«;i, was 4772, and iri 
1832, only OOoO, exhibiting a decreane 
in ti*e latter year of 1442; while in 
foreign vessels there was an in- 
creat it of 11 2a in the latter year, as 
compared with the former— a deci- 
sive proof of the working of the re- 
ciprocity system in the Baltic trade. 

Proceeding upon the data already 
obtained, it is possible to predict, 
with tolerable certainty, the period 
when our maritime superiority must 
be at an end, our colonial empire 
broken up, and our national inde- 
pendence irretrievably destroyed. 
Eight years of the reciprocity sys- 
tem have put a total stop to the 
growth of our own shipping, while it 
has doubled that of the other Euro- 
pean powers, and raised their tou- 
ii age entering our harbours from 
403,000 to 00 * 1 , 000 . At the same rate, 
iu eight yciirs more, the foreign ship- 
ping which we nourish with our ex- 
pot ts and imports, will be l, 800,000 
t ins, aud io sixteen 3,000,000; or 
uhovr a million more than (hr trhoir 
* hip} duo of (i not 1 in tom ! Our 
whole maritime stienglh w ill then 
have passed over to our enemies; 
the commerce of England, carried on 
iu foreign bottoms, will have put into 
their hands the weapons which are to 
destroy us, aud the British empire 
will ho numbered with the things 
that have been! 

Then will appear at once, how 
universal, how profound, is the jea- 
lousy ot tin? English maritime power, 
which has so long bceu nursed by 
Continental States. Au alliance, 
cordial as that which took place 
agaiiM France, — a ciusmle univer- 
sal as that which overthrew Napo- 
j/ou, will at once be formed. From 
the east and from the west, from the 
north and from the south, the crusa- 
ding warriors will come forth ; the 
liberty of the seas will be their 
watchword; the principles of the 


armed neutrality will resound 
through the Baltic ; the avengers of 
the 2d April will start up round the 
Trekrouer Battery of Copenhagen ; 
the shades of De Huy ter and Van 
Tromp will reanimate the Dutch; 
the recollection of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar stimulate the French ; the dis- 
grace of St Vincent’s and Cadiz 
rouse the inert spirit of the Spa- 
niards. Where shall we find another 
Nelson— a second Blake, to dispel 
the confederacy? Even if the spirit 
of these heroes of the deep should 
descend upon their successors, 
where shall we find the dauntless 
seamen, the boundless resources, 
which a patriotic Government placed 
at their command These resour- 
ces are not only lost to us, but they 
are gained to our enemies ; the ship- 
ping of Europe has not diminished, 
it has only changed hands ; as much 
as the British pendant has disappear- 
ed from the ocean, have foreign 
flags increased; as much as naval 
streugth has passed from us, has It 
grown in the harbours of our ene- 
mies. With our own hands we have 
laid the to the root of our pros- 
perity ; with our eyes open we have 
transferred the sinew* of our strength 
to other Mates ; with our own arms 
we have torn up the foundations of 
our national greatness, and prepared 
slavery for ourselves and our chil- 
dren ! 

If the iucrease of British shipping 
had followed, as it ai ways did, du- 
ring the period when the Navigation 
Laws wore in force, the augmentation 
of our exports ami imports,* the 
growth of our shipping and tonnage 
since 1823 should have been about a 
half: instead of 2,000,000 tons, the 
British empire should have possessed 
3,700,000 tonnage of shipping. Where 
has the difference gone? Over to 
our enemies; to Russia, Prussia, the 
Netherlands, France, aud America; 
—the very powers whose hostility 


* Take as uu example the parallel growth of British Exports, Imports, and Ship* 
ping, from 1788 to 181 I 



Import*. 

Export*. 

Sbiptu 

Tonnage. 

1788, 

I. 17, 122,000 

Iu 11,729,000 

13,627 

1,303,468 

1702, 

1 9,050,000 

16,330,851 

1(5,079 

1.540,145 

18U0, 

20,925, S AH 

24,411,007 

nvm 

1905 

1810, 

45,010,858 

30,170,292 

23,708 

2,420.044 

181 1, 

42,040,843 

37,013,294 

21,100 

2,474.774 

1812, 

87,840,250 

25*10,904 

24,107 

2/178,709 
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against the maritime superiority of 
tlxia country is inveterate j who, dif- 
fering on most oilier subjects as far 
as the poles are asunder, cordially 
concur in that one feeling of envy 
and animosity. 

Let the opinions of the continen- 
tal writers, and journalists, and his- 
torians, be examined. It will be 
found, that, differing on almost every 
other subject, they are unanimous 
in their hatred at Great Britain ; 
that royalists and republicans. Car- 
lists and doctrinaires, Russians and 
French, Dutch and Prussians, all 
concur in invectives against the Bri- 
tish maritime power, and panegyrics 
on all the sovereigns who have en- 
deavoured to unite the European 
Powers into one formidable maritime 
league against this country. Even 
the terrors of Napoleon, and the 
pressing dangers of his tremendous 
power and insatiable ambition, were 
unable to divert them from this one 
favourite object ; and the confedera- 
cy of the Baltic Powers in 1K00, 
which was dissolved by the death ot 
Paul and the cannon of Nelson, 
meets with unqualified approbation 
from every continental writer with- 
out exception ; although the. only 
effect of success, on the part of the 
league, would have been to subject 
them permanently and irrecoverably 
to the military power of Fiance. So 
far does this fancied grievance of the 
dominion of the sea by Great Britain 
carry them, that their most enlight- 
ened writers of all parties speak of 
it as the most serious misfoi tune of 
modern times, and an evil which 
has, more than counterbalanced !u 
its ultimate effects the downfall of 
the Napoleon dynasty. 

It is into the hands of powers, and 
people animated with these senti- 
ments, that the reciprocity system is 
rapidly and steadily transferring the 
naval resources of England. 

It will probably occur to every 
impartial person, that the preceding 
tables exhibit a sufficiently alarming 
view of the relative effect of the re- 
ciprocity system upon British and 
foreign naval strength. But in truth, 
.the reality is much beyond what 
these figures would lead us to sup- 
pose. For, as the British shipping 
is much employed in the trade to 
the adjoining States, and foreign ves- 
sels in the intercourse with their 
own more distant countries, and as 


every time that a vessel enters or 
dears out, its tonnage is entered in 
the customhouse hooks, it follows, 
that the British vessels, which make 
in great part the short foreign voy- 
ages, and are so frequently entered, 
must exhibit an array of tonnage in 
proportion to their amount, incom- 
parably greater than the foreign, 
which are engaged in the more re- 
mote. For the same reason, the 
tonnage of the Netherlands and Prus- 
sia exhibits a much greater apparent 
increase than that of Russia or A me- 
rica. If this important circumstance 
is kept in view, and applied to the 
returns already laid before the read- 
er, it will probably be deemed no ex- 
aggeration to affirm, that, while the 
British shipping, since the recipro- 
city system began, has stood still, 
that of foreign nations carrying on 
the commerce of Great Britain, bus 
more than doubled. 

The impolicy of the reciprocity 
system, theiefore, is now dcinonstia • 
ted, by experience, beyond the possi- 
bility" of a doubt; and it is equally 
evident, that if persevered in fat- 
ten years longer, it will raise up the 
shipping of foreign nations to a level 
with our own, and at once destroy 
our naval superiority and national 
independence. 

\Ye do not deny, that when Mr 
Huskistum broke up tin* Na\igation 
Laws in IKJU and he had great 
ditfk allies to contend v* itb ; and that 
the obstacles recently arisen, whit h 
then appeared to him to render an 
abandonment of that system neces- 
sary, were most embarrassing. V\V 
feel the force of what he so con- 
stantly urged, that the monopoly, or 
exclusive advantages given to British 
slopping by that act, would work 
smoothly only so long as foreign na- 
tions, either from fear, supineue*?, 
or indifference, did not. attempt mea- 
sures of retaliation ; and that the 
moment they did so, a most distress- 
ing embarrassment would arise, 
which might considerably prejudice 
our export trade. All that is per- 
fectly true ; but what we rest upon 
is this — Defence is of more import- 
ance than wealth ; it is better to have 
liberty than worldly goods, Gousi- 
derations of opulence or conveni- 
ence are as nothing, when put in 
comparison with national independ- 
ence. If matters had come to that pass, 
that oue or other required to bo ea* 
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crificed, better, far better, abandon 
il«* increase of your foreign exports, 
than consign your wooden walls to 
destruction. We have manufactu- 
rers and artisans, with their inevit- 
able attendants of public demora- 
lization, Trades* Unions, and demo- 
cratic fervour in abundance ! What 
we want, is sucli an increase in our 
i maritime resources as may keep 
pace with the rapid strides whidh 
other nations are making in that par- 
ticular. We take our stand on the 
principles of Adam Smith, that there 
ur« occasions on which the, prin- 
ciples of free, trade must yield to the 
higher considerations of public safe- 
ty and national independence ; that 
the Navigation Laws were, framed,— 
accidentally or designedly, it matters 
not.— with consummate wisdom for 
t iat purpose; and that nothing short 
o'/ the blockade of the Thames and 
’he Medway, by au enemy’s lleet, 
the burning of our arsenals at Ports- 
mouth ami Plymouth, a disaster as 
t reat, as the Nile or Trafalgar was to 
our enemies, should have made us 
resign what was our main security 
f.ir the sceptre of the ocean. 

The deplorable thing now is, that 
foreign shipping is so rapidly en- 
croaching upon British in the com- 
merce of the United Kingdom, that 
e\ery addition to our exports aud 
imports, so far from adding to our 
national strength, is a direct subtrac- 
tion from it, and is so much gained 
to the forces which are ultimately to 
be. turned against us* That is the 
decisive circumstance. So rapid is 
the growth, under the reciprocity 
system, of foreigu shipping in our 
own harbours, that it is easy to fore- 
see the time when they will have 
obtained a dedsite superiority over 
our own ,* and when, on the first rup- 
ture, or the first maritime disaster, 
the naval forces which we have nur- 
sed in our bosom, will at once be ar- 
rayed agaiust us. This is the inevi- 
table fate of a great and old com- 
mercial state, when it does not main- 
tain, by positive regulations, exclu- 
sive advantages to its own shipping, 
because the nigh taxes, duties, and 
wages of labour, with which such a 
community necessarily becomes 
burdened, render it an easy matter 
for the shipping of younger and less 
embarrassed states to undersell it 
in the transport of goods ; and thus, 
in the conflict, its own shipping is 


gradually ousted ; and, amidst the 
prosperity of ex cry other rbi^s, the 
sinews of its national defence are 
rapidly and irretrievably withered. 
Twenty or thirty years of such a 
progress, are amply sufficient to pro- 
strate the strength of the greatest 
naval power in existence ; or rather, 
to transfer the vehicles of Us foreign 
commerce to its enemies, and hand 
over to foreign powers the instru- 
ments of its national subjugation. 
When once the corner has been 
turned — when once the foreign ship- 
ping which it employs has come to 
equal its own, it stands on the un- 
stable equilibrium, and tbe slightest 
stroke will produce an overthrow. 
Like Charles Nil , or Napoleon, it 
has taught its enemies how to con- 
quer it ; it has placed in their hands 
the means of its own destruction. 
An /Kgospotamos, a Pultawa, a Leip- 
sic, may in a day array the forces it 
has nourished in its bosom, against 
its existence. 

These apprehensions will not ap- 
pear chimerical to those who consider 
how rapidly all the greatest mari- 
time empires refolded in history 
have barn prostrated ; how instan- 
taneously the sceptre of the ocean 
slipped from the hands of Athens, 
Tyre, Venice, Portugal,and Holland. 
Far more rapid than the decay of a 
great military state, is the fall of 
such naval powers ; a single disaster 
overwhelms them ; they find them- 
selves suddenly blockaded in their 
harbours. The world cannot want 
carriers, and the whole naval resour- 
ces ou which their greatness for- 
merly depended, is at once trans- 
ferred to their enemies. Such dan- 
gers are unavoidable, and naturally 
incident to that species of dominion. 
But we have anticipated the stroke; 
voluntarily transferred the sinews of 
strength to our enemies; with our 
own hands trained up the naval force 
winch is one day to be the instru- 
ment of our destruction. 

Vain are the hopes of maintaining 
any thing like prosperity to this 
country, if our naval superiority is 
at an end. Tbe British oak consti- 
tutes the. bond which holds together 
the scattered parte of this mighty 
dominion. The instant it is dissol- 
ved, the splendid fabric will fall to 
pieces; — our possessions in every 
part of the world will drop off, de- 
clare themselveS independent, or 
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fall into the hands of other powers. 
If Portsmouth and Plymouth are 
blockaded — if an enemy’s fleet lies 
at the Nore, and foreign flags wave 
triumphant in the Channel, how long 
will Canada, the Knst or West In- 
dies, maintain their allegiance ? How 
soon will the splendid, but half- 
ruined colonies in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, shake off chains from which they 
have so loug received nothing but 
injury— how rapidly will Canada 
rival the independence of the United 
States, and lay the foundations of a 
powerful state on the shores of the 
St Lawrence — how quickly will the 
magnificent empire of the East dis- 
solve into airl Let us not deceive 
ourselves, tranquil and imposing as 
our colonial empire at present is 
willingly as all the quarters of the 
globe now receive the law from the 
Chapel of St Stephens; — peaceably 
as our fleets pass from hemisphere 
to hemisphere, without leaving the 
British dominions j a single rude 
shock would unloose the girdle 
which surrounds the globe, and the 
parent state in the Atlantic would 
be left in melancholy loneliness to 
contemplate the empires which ha\© 
risen from its ruined dominions. 

And let our manufacturers consi- 
der the prospects which await 
if by such au event the sceptre of 
the ocean is wrested from Britain. 
Are they aware of the deep, the un- 
extinguishabie jealousy of English 
industry and opulence which per- 
vades their rivals, both in Europe 
and America r If disaster attends 
our fleets, how rapidly will this feel- 
ing burst forth in every part of the 
world! With what alaruty would 
the combined fleets of Europe and 
America carry the torch into the ar- 
senals of Plymouth and Portsmouth, 
and avemre, in the srierious pile, the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, and 
conflagration of Toulon ! II o w gladly 
would they cast anchor at the mouth 
of the Thames, the Mersey, and the 
Clyde, and seize, with piratical avi- 
dity, the fleets which have so long 
wafted to the British shores the riches 
of the East and the West ! And, if 
once these great arteries of the em- 
pire are closed, where will ho our 
boasted export of manufactures? 
Will our democratic operatives, with 
their fervour, their self-suffiriency, 
their Trades’ Unions, be able to man 
the remnant of our fleets, and con* 


tend for the empire of the ocean 
with the navies which have beat 
down the flag of Trafalgar ? How 
will they get their goods sold in 
such circumstances? Reduced to 
the home-market for consumption, 
how will the clamorous millions 
whom the town* directed policy of 
the last twenty years has called into 
existence, find bread? Where will 
be the sixty millions worth of ma- 
nufactured goods which are now ex- 
ported? Where the hundreds of 
thousands who now depend on their 
sale for their existence ? Do the ma- 
nufacturers suppose that the evil 
days are never to arise to Britain— 
that she alone is to be an exception 
to all earthly things ? Do they ima- 
gine that the export of sixty millions 
a -year may be calculated upon as a 
fixed issue, independent of all poli- 
tical disasters, like the discharge of 
the waters of the Thames into the 
ocean r Have they ever considered 
how they would earn their subsist- 
ence, if, with our maritime superi- 
ority, our means of exporting any 
thing whatever, come to an end ? 
And how short-sighted, therefore, 
are all those measures which, with 
a view to give an additional and un- 
natural itnpuise to the sale of mir 
manufactures lit foreign states, lay 
the axe to the root of that very na- 
val power by which, and which 
alone, any part of that foreign sale 
can be permanently seemed! 

Vainest of all is the hope, that by 
revolutionizing the adjoining states, 
and encircling ourselves like France 
with a zone of affiliated republics, 
we can obtain a permanent shield, 
independent of our maritime supe- 
riority. Do our deluded Movement 
men really suppose that France and 
Belgium, under either Doctrinaire or 
Republican sway, under Marshal 
Sou It or the Citizen King, will take 
up arms to maintain the maritime 
superiority of Great Britain, or en- 
able our manufacturers to deluge 
them and other nations with their 
goods ? We can tell thptn they never 
were more miserably mistaken. 
What have we got, either from Franco 
or Belgium, in return for our reci- 
procity concessions ? Have they low- 
ered the duties on iron or cotton 
goods ? What did America do in fur- 
therance of the spirit of concffmtinn 
between free states y La y on the ta- 
riff, which was modified only by the 
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threat of civil war from the .Southern 
Status. The more n publican nations 
become* it may be relied on they 
will become the more jealous of each 
other’s mercantile or manufacturing 
industry; for this plain reason* that 
the classes who are personally inte- 
rested in such employments obtain 
then the direction of public affairs. 
Who passed the Navigation Act ? 
The Long Parliament and Cromwell. 
Who forced the exclusive tariff upon 
the Southern States of America? 
The manufacturing interests of the 
northern parts of the Union. Why 
is it that France is so resolutely fix- 
ed iu resisting any relaxation of her 
rigid and exclusive mercantile sys- 
tem ? Because the manufacturing in- 
terests in her great towns have ac- 
quired a predominance in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Nothing is more 
certain, therefore, than that the more 
democratic the European states be- 
come, the more will they be devoured 
with jealousy of our manufacturing 
and maritime greatness; and to hope, 
lorsupport from them, when their go- 
i eminent* are directed by such in- 
terests, is to fall into a delusion of 
all others the most deplorable. 

The circumstances of the woild 
are such m to excite the most fieri- 
ou« alarms for the durability of our 
maritime superiority, independent 
altogether ot the disastrous effects 
of the reciprocity system, in which 
we have so blindly and obstinately 
persisted. It i» in vain to conceal 
that the maritime resources of Rus- 
sia are not only already very consi- 
derable, but extending with a rapi- 
dity in the highest degree alarming. 
The whole fleets of the Baltic, the 
navies ot Sweden, Denmark, and 
Prussia, are at her command, and 
are ready to start, at a moment's 
warning, to revenge the disasters of 
Copenhagen, and assert the prin- 
ciples ot the armed neutrality. She 
has twenty-two sail of the line in 
the Black Sea; the remnant which 
the Barnes of Navarinu have left of 
the Turkish Beet is at her disposal j 
the Dardanelles, under the auspices 
of a liberal Whig administration, 
have become a Russian strait, and 
the Buxine an impregnable, inacces- 
sible Russian harbour. We our- 
selves counselled the Sultan, when 
be turned to us for aid Iu his extre- 
mity, to apply to Russia, because 
our fleets were employed in blocka- 
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ding the Scheldt and watching Lis- 
bon. He did so ; and the treaty of 
Constantinople, which gave the Rus- 
sians the command of the whole 
naval resources of the Turkish em- 
pire, and ultimately of the whole 
sailors of Greece, was the conse- 
quence. Russia could at this mo- 
ment fit out, between herself and 
her allies, eighty ships of the line, to 
join in the naval crusade against 
England; and of the quality of the 
seamen on board her fleets, we have 
not only had proof in the fight of Na- 
varino, but we have the best evidence 
in the authority of Nelson, who 
counselled all his officers to “ **y 
their vessels alongside a Frenchman, 
but strive to out-mameuvre a Rus- 
sian.” The stubborn valour of the 
North will in the end be as formidable 
by sea as by land ; the sea-kings who 
so often desolated the British shores, 
issued from the shores of the Baltic ; 
possibly a naval Leipsic yet awaits 
the maritime forces of England. 

If such is the enemy arising on 
our own element against us on one 
side, what shall we say to the foe 
which is appearing on the other? 
The Americans have long been, next 
to ourselves, the greatest carrying 
nation in the world" ; and for the last 
fourteen years, under the influence 
ot the reciprocity system, they have 
never engrossed less than two- 
thirds, sometimes as much as five- 
sixths, of the direct trade with Great 
Britain. VYlmt their naval prowess 
is/ we know by dear-bought experi- 
ence in the last war ; and if historic 
candour cannot award to the captors 
of tlie UucTrier, the Java, and the 
Macedonia, the highest naval ho- 
nours, it cannot refuse them the se- 
cond. This rapid growth of the 
American, like the Russian; marine, 
under the influence of a population 
which In those youthful states dou- 
bles once in thirty or forty years, 
render these two Powers in the 
highest degree formidable to the 
British navy ; and it is at the very 
time that they are making unex- 
ampled strides on our own ele- 
ment, that we have chosen to transfer 
to them, by the reciprocity system, 
the sinews of our maritime power. 

Are then the prospects of England 
irretrievably gloomy : is the *u»o* 
our naval superiority for ever set: 
and is the present generation des- 
tined to witness the extinction of the 
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greatest Colonial empire that ever 
existed?— No! the means of salva- 
tion are yet in our power ; our ma- 
ritime superiority may yet be main- 
tained ; our girdle of colonies may 
yet encircle the earth. It is in the 
extent and rapid growth of our own 
Colonies that the counterpoise is Jo 
be fouudto all the ambition of Russia, 
and all the jealousy of America. The 
difference between colonial trade, 
anti trade with foreign tuitions, as it 
affects maritime power, is incalcu- 
lable ; and for this plain reason, that 
colonial trade, like the home trade, 
is all carried on in uovr own bottoms ; 

whereas, more than a half of every 
foreign trade is engrossed by the 
foreign nation. * From the curious and 
highly valuable table below, it appears 
that while our exports to America 
are immense, amounting to twelve 
millions’ worth of British manufac- 
ture, the tonnage of our shipping, 
which that trade employs, is Jiule 
more than a sixth of that employed 
in the trade to Canada, which only 
takes off w fourth part of the quantity 
of manufactures absorbed by the 
United States. In other words, the 
employment given to British ship- 
ping in the trade to our own colo- 
nies' in North America is tvventv- 
foi 11 greater, on the same amount of 
, expoit* aud imports, than to the in- 
dependent state in the same portion 
of the globe; while our trade with 
Germany, which takes off nine mil- 
lions worth a- year of exports, only 
gives employment to a half the ship- 
ping employed in the export of 
goods to the West Indies, whose 
consumption of our goods is hardly 
half as great. In other words, on 
the same amount of exports and im- 
ports, the encouragement to our 
shipping is only a rot rtii in the 
German of what it is in the West 
India trade. After so signal a proof 
of the difference between foreign and 
colonial trade, farther argument or 
illustration would be superfluous. 


When we reflect on the extraor- 
dinary growth of our colonial ship- 
ping during the last twelve years, 
amidst the stagnation and decay of 
that employed in European com- 
merce ; when we recollect, that du- 
ring that time the tonnage employed 
in the trade to New Holland has in- 
creased tenfold, And that in the 
commerce with our North Ameri- 
can colonies risen from 350,000 to 
500,000 tons, we cannot entertain a 
doubt that the means of preserving 
for a very long period, and establishing 
on a securer basis than ever, our ma- 
ritime superiority, yet exists. Great 
Britain is an old state, teeming with 
wealth, inhabitants, and energy ; her 
colonial dependencies boundless in 
extent, inexhaustible in fertility, in- 
calculable in importance. To unite 
the heart with the extremities of 
such an empire ; to convey to the 
colonies, famishing for men, and mo- 
ney, and manufactures, the overflow- 
ings of the parent state, redundant 
with them all, the British navy, 
public and private, exists; an inex- 
haustible and unconquerable arm, 
if not paralyzed by the insanity of 
its own government. It is in our own 
progeny, in our own descendants 
in every part of the globe, that we 
must look for our only effectual 
stay; it is in a sedulous and un- 
ceasing regard to their interests, that 
we must seek for the means of 
stanching the all but mortal wounds 
which the reciprocity system has in- 
flicted on our maritime power. But 
Jet us not deceive ourselves; this 
last stay can be preserved only by 
constant regard to colonial interests. 
It the Whig system of colonial op- 
pression, exemplified in the project- 
ed equalization of the timber-duties, 
and accomplished ruin of the West 
India islands, is persisted in, the 
finishing stroke to our national in- 
dependence is given; and, with the 
loss of our colonies, our liberty, our 
glory, and our existence, ia at an end. 


* As th« best illustration of the difference between colonial trade arid trade with 
foreign nations in encouraging our shipping, we shall give returns for the Iasi year 
of the exports imports aud shipping, in the trade with Canada, West Indies, and 
New Holland, compared with America, Russia, and Germany. 
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West Indies. 
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We have all our lives envied 
Adam. Yet, would you believe it, 
not for his abode in Paradise. The 
houI cannot now conceive a perfect- 
ly sinless and perfectly happy state 
of being; and a mere name, and no 
more, to our ear is the garden of 
Eden — ere was plucked 
“That f»i bidden fruit, whose mortal taste 
Wrought death into the world, and all our 
woe.” 

Our first parents are not felt to bo 
our first parents till they ha\ e fallen ; 
then it is that we indeed love them ; 
our filial affection is made tender by 
pity and awful by fear — and we 
weep to think of them, as they, 

Ihuul in h<»nd, and slow, 

Thumgli Ii«k n took tl.oii bolitarv way.” 

It was original sin that made this 
earth so beautiful — that gave it a 
beauty dashed and broken with tears. 
Look Jong at a rose-bush covered 
with lapsing dew drops, and you 
grow sorrowful — full of sorrow. If 
there were not the consciousness of 
some great loss, and the presage of 
some great restoration, a sight so 
simple in its purity could not so pro- 
foundly mme the spirit, as that its 
confession should be a prayer. Wot 
surely in form and colour alone lies 
the beauty of the rainbow. 

We envy Adam because he was 
driven from Paradise. For a while 
the earth for him and poor I've 
brought forth but thorns— so is it writ. 
But as the wind blew from Paradise, 
it brought seeds that sowed them- 
selves in the desert — till erelong the 
desert blossomed like the rose. As- 
sisted by younger hands, Adam could 
afford to steal an hour or two as the 
sun was westering, from the toil of 
field tillage, and through the twilight, 
and sometimes well on into the night, 
would he and Eve, not unregarded 
by the stars, work by their two selves, 
shaping bowers, mul arbours, and 
glaaes, so as to form, by a model 
imperishable in their memories, an- 
other small new garden of Eden — 
not, indeed, so delightful— but dear- 
er, far dearer to their souls, be- 
cause every leaf was tinted by 
grief. Melancholy names did they 
give, then, to -the thoughtless plants 


and flowers, and they loved them 
the better that thenceforth they 
reminded them always — but not 
painfully — of their transgression — 
now suffering a punishment so soft- 
ened, that it sometimes was felt to 
be a chastened peace. Their hillside 
garden sloped to a stream, that, no 
doubt, was a branch of the holy river, 
of which the blind seer sings, “south- 
ward through Eden went a river 
large.” We see the vision now — but 
we fear to paint it. Eve is still in 
her mortal prime ; and as for Adam, 
not Seth’s self is comparable to hits 
sire — though his parents were wont 
to say, that their Seth had a face and 
a for in that reminded them of one of 
the angels — that to be indeed an 
angel, he wanted but those wings 
that winnowed fragrance through 
the air as *ey descended on Para- 
dise. 

And thus it is that to us all gar- 
dens are beautiful— and all gardeners 
Adam’s favourite i^oiis. An Orchard ! 
Families of fruit-trees “nigh planted 
by a river/ * and that river the Clyde. 
Till we gazed on you we knew not 
how dazzling may be the dedicate 
spring, even more than the gorgeous 
autumn with all her purple and 
gold. No frost can wither, no, 
blast can scatter such a power 
ot blossoming as there brightens 
the day with promise that the 
gladdened heart may not for a mo- 
ment doubt will be fulfilled l — And 
now we walk arm in arm will* a 
venerable lady along a terrace hung 
high above a river — but between us 
and the brink of the precipice a leaf- 
less lawn — not of grass, but of moss, 

whereon centuries seem softly em- 
bedded— and lo ! we. are looking — to 
the right down down the glen, and to 
the, left up up the glen— though to the 
left it takes a majestic bend, so that 
yonder castle, seemingly almost in 
front of us, stands on one of its cliffs 
— now we are looking over the top 
of holly hedges twenty feet high, 
and over the stately yew-pawns 
and peacocks— but hark ! the flesh- 
and* blood peacock shrieking from 
the pine 1 An old English garden- 
such as Bacon, or Evelyn, or Cow- 
ley would have loved — felicitously 
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placed, with all its solemn calm* 
above tbe reach of the roar of a Scot- 
tish Flood ! 

But we shall not permit the visions 
of gardens thus to steady them- 
selves before our imagination ; and, 
since come they will, away must they 
pass like magic shadows on a sheet. 
--There you keep gliding in hundreds 
along with your old English halls, or 
rectories, or parsonages — some, alas ! 
looking dilapidated and forlorn, but 
few iu ruins, and, thank heaven ! 
many of you in the decay of time 
renewed by love, and many more 
still fresh and strong, though breath- 
ing of antiquity, as "when there was 
not one leaf ot all that mass of ivy 
in which the highest chimneys are 
swathed, and buried ail the gables. — 
Oh I stay but fur one moment longer 
thou garden of the dills! Gone by ! 
With all thine imagery— half garden 
and half forest— reflected in thine 
own tarn— and with itwe a glimmer 
of green mountains and of dusky 
woods!— Sweet u&ionary shadow of 
the poor man’s cot and garden ! A 
blessing he upon thee almost on the 
edge of the bleak moor! — But villages, 
and town*, and cities travel by mistily, 
carrying before our ken many a greeu 
series of little rural or suburban 
gardens, all cultivated by owner’s or 
tenant’s hands, and beneath the blos- 
somed fruit-trees, the ground varie- 
gated with many a flush of dowers. — 
What pinks! Aye— we know them 
well — the beautiful garden- plats on 
the banks and braes all round about 
our native town, pretty Paisley — and 
in among the very houses in 7moks 
and corners which the sunshine does 
not scorn to visit — and as the glamour 
goes by, sweet to our soul is the 
thought of the Kil barchan, the love- 
liest flower in heaven or on earth— 
for ’tis the prize-pink of our child- 
hood, given us by our Father’s huud, 
and we see now the spot where the 
fine-grained glory grew ! 

We hope our stomach is not out 
of order, and that these fancies are 
not the iutnes of indigestion, as Ctt* 
ban is and the materialists say. No— 
our stomach was never out of order 
In its life, not eveu in the Bay of Bis- 
cay O. At ail events, that huge En- 
cyclopaedia of Gardening, beneath 
which our table groans, is no spec- 
tral illusion; and might ballast a 


balloon. It lies open at the 1 -32*2d page 
—and we espy much matter on tbe 
Education or Gardeners— a pleasant 
and a prolific theme. In our walks 
over the world, we have looked iu 
upon hundreds of gardeners in their 
own houses, and have always met 
with a kind welcome* No other class 
of men are so well off for wives. 
How ladylike many matrons who 
have received us with a curtsy, a 
smile, and a hand, in tree-shaded 
dwellings not far apart from the bail 
or mansion-house, nests in secluded 
spots which you may seek for without 
finding among the wide sweep of the 
demesne, that in its elegant cultiva- 
tion still retains something of the 
wild character of the forest. Honest 
men’s daughters — not degraded, sure- 
ly, by having been in household ser- 
vice which they adorned — and now 
visited familiarly by the young la- 
dies, who disdained not to wear the 
bridal favours ou the marriage-day, 
and have sent her baby -linen duly 
every year. Not all such ; for gar- 
deners intermarry — let us tell you — 
not unfrequeutly with maidens of 
the middle ranks— the daughters of 
statesmen (cock lairds), tradesmen 
well to do— and clergymen. And we 
could mention instances of gentle 
blood blushing in the faces of tlie 
children of bold Sons of the Spade. 
What matters it whom they marry — 
if their bosom friends be chaste, 
modest, and good ? Many a pleasant 
evening bate we passed in such 
domiciles, for we are something of a 
botanist— though that wot much— 
a floiist ot the second-rate in know- 
ledge, and of the fiiat in love— and 
though no great liuguist, we have 
studied all the tongues of trees — and 
not a language spoken in the forest 
of which we do not know all the 
roots, and roost of the ramifications. 
Soon after sunrise, whatever might 
be the season, we always took our 
departure ; nor empty-handed were 
we allowed to go our ways — for all 
the gardeners who were friends of 
ours, enjoyed the privilege of giving 
presents of a dozen or two of green 
gages— a few pints of grozets— say 
the Roaring Lion or the Fiery Dragon 
—and if still the vernal breezes were 
blowing, in our breast a Flower, com- 
posed of many flowers, that, as we 
crossed tbe moorland wilderness. 
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companioned us through the soli- the “ few plain rules' 1 which suffice 
tilde, as if our attendant spirit, were them whose lot U is to earn bread by 
the sweet-scented Spring ! sweat. YVe know the character of 

But our table groans again— and our countrymen, and we honour it ; 
fain would we relieve it from the but they are puffed up with foul wind 
burden ; but on attempting to lift up blown into their minds by quacks, 
the Encyclopaedia of Gardening, we and if it be not beaten out of them 
fiud we are not the man we once they will burst. Their knowledge of 
were, and our back beseeches us to their own trades is admirable, and in 
remember its lumbago. A ponder* strength and skill they excel ail the 
ous tome ! But is it not now repub- nations ; but their ignorance of the 
ltahing in numbers Y That is merci- principles of Political Economy is 
ful. Now for our review. night-dark, and they go recklessly 

Mr Loudon observes “that the groping through the gloom, stum* 
terms knowledge and ignorance are bling over obstructions which they 
entirely relative ; that the knowledge can no more remove or surmount 
of a chemist’s porter would have sub- than they can change the laws of 
jccted him to be hanged and burned nature. 

in the days of the first Popes; and “ It is impossible,” quoth our Sage, 
that any bricklayer’s labourer who *' to set limits to the. knowledge 
reads the London newspapers lias which may be obtained by those who 
more correct ideas on the principles are destined even to the most severe 
of political economy than nine-tenths and constant labour.” That sounds 
of the nobility of Russia and Spain.” praudly, but it is mere nonsense. 
Will lie persist iu saying so, with the Limits are set to knowledge by severe 
proceedings of the Trades' Futons and constant labour itself ; yet are 
before his eyes Sr In spite of the they not narrow limits, ami within 
much vaunted march of intellect du- them may be found, within the four 
l in? the last dozen years, and all the seas, myriads of men “ their country's 
efforts of the Educationists to en- pride.” Base would it he to seek to 
lighten the labouring classes, they t h wart the desire for instruction ; but 
seem stone-blind to the plainest foolish is it to direct it to unattain* 
and simplest truths, and hurrying able objects; or encourage it to go 
headlong on the road to ruiu. What beyond the sphere of those essential 
docs Mr Loudon know of the Hus- and vital duties of which the perfor* 
sian nobility ‘r Among them are many macro secures the corresponding 
men of the highest mental eultiva- rights. And no language can be 
turn; and Nicholas, who may be au conceived more foolish than this 
autocrat, fhow few who call him ho loose talk of Mr Loudon's, to which 
know the meaning of the epithet! > the whole history of man in his best 
happening to possess great talents, imaginable condition gives the He. 
knows that the stability of his throne “ if,” says he, “ every cook-maid, be* 
depend# now on the intellect of that fore she could obtain a first-rate 
order. Political Economy— and good situation, were required to be able 
Political Economy too— . S torch has to read Apicius Red i vims in the ori- 
a European reputation — is better giiml tongue, there would be no want 
studied iu Russia than it is in Bri- of learned cooks ; and if no gardener 
tain ; and Mr Loudon himself, could obtain a hrst-rate situation 
though he may have “as correct who had not written a Thesis in 
ideas on its principles" as “any Greek, or who had not made thetour 
bricklayerislabourer,” would soon be of Europe, there would be soon 
made toeing small on the question of found abundance of gardeners so 
Free-Trade, in an argument with qualified.” How wise and how* 
any fur-clad Russ taken at random witty 1 

from the nine-tenths of the nobility Mr Loudon holds, that every ra- 
wHom he ignorantly honours with tional man may obtain every thing 
his acorn. "The Spanish nobles are he desires, if he but desire it strong* 
not what they once were; but the ly and steadily, and carry his desire 
Spanish bricklayers, meaning there- into continuous action. As he w not 
by the Spanish people, we are sorry an irrational man, and manifestly de- 
to say, may be safely backed at odds sires to write sense, hew happens it, 
against the British, in the practice of then, that he has jot tod down so 
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much portentous nonsense r " Sup- 
pose,” salth he, “ a man desires to be 
a king ; that is adesire sufficiently ex- 
traordinary ; but if he will first make 
himself acquainted with the history 
of all men who have rained them- 
selves from nothing to he kings, and 
then consider in which part oi the 
world lie is most likely to succeed, 
h» man ve?// hkrh; attain his object'' 
Suppose Mr Loudon himself desires 
to be king of J)ahomey ? lie would 
timl it no easy matter to kick all the 
native princes out of his way to the 
throne ; and wo should not fear to 
lay a pine-apple to a crab, that, long 
before his ambition was gratified by 
his finding himself sitting in stale, 
almost naked, with a gold-rimmed 
cocked hat on his regal bead, he 
would lmve to act, not as king’s chief 
drummer, but chief drum, his skin 
having been ski if udy made into that 
warlike instrument, wherewith the 
slate of the legitimate and reign- 
ing monarch u affrighted armies.” 
Would he, as a simpler speculation, 
try to be king of Brentford S' That 
monarchy, we believe, is c lectins* 
but what a croud of competitors! 
How many were the chances even 
against Hamfylde Moore Cduew him- 
self, who, by a rare concurrence of 
circumstances, was chosen by accla- 
mation King of the Beggars ! 

Suppose again * f that a man de- 
sires to possess great wealth” — to 
be as rich as Cra-aus, while lie 
chooses to continue in that po-t of 
honour, a pi irate station. He may 
attempt this, Mr Loudon tells us, in 
three way..; and as he mentions but 
three, we may presume, that in his 
estimation there art* but three, and 
that unless he follow one or other of 
them, ainan may never rationally hope 
to be rich. “ This he may attempt 
in three ways — by a saving of income 
and gain of time, that is, bv denying 
himself the usual gratifications of 
food, clothing, and rest, and laying 
out at compound interest what is 
jgained by these deprivations ; by 
gambling speculations in property; 
and by ‘marriage.” Thank Heaven, 
wo have no tier ire 4< to possess great 
wealth.” We sometimes dream of 
gold, yea, much fine gold— in moun- 
tains — Alpabove Alp— a Chimborazo 
of bullion— -gold barsbioader than 
the sunset clouds. Our imagina- 
tion despises Mr Canning s famous 
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picture of agood currency— a moun- 
tain of paper irrigated by a river of 
gold. ords worth had us iu bis mind 
When lie indited the pregnant line— 
“ that poor old man is richer than ho 
seems.” But all the stories, that make 
such a noise iu the world, of our 
worldly wealth am idle; for we are a 
mere annuitant of a few thousands, 
and, with the exception of Buchanan 
Lodge, (not fifty acres, policy and 
all,) we are u lords of our presence, 
and no land beside.” What then ? 
We are not the man “ to desire to 
possess great wealth,” “ by denying 
ourseL e» the gratifications of food, 
clothing, and rest.” The gratifica- 
tions of food are intense, including, 
of course, all eatables and all drink- 
ables; aud rathci than forego theses 
might we cease to be. Yet we eat 
la’hcr with a steady than a voracious 
appetite, and pity Tis that we flou- 
rished not dming the (jrerian my- 
thology, that Bacchus and Ariadne 
might have taken a lesson from us 
how to turn up the little finger. 
Neither did we overfeed any incli- 
nation to deny ourselves the gratifi- 
cation of clothing, except when ta- 
king the plunge or shower-bath iu 
a pool or beneath a wateifnll of the 
Tweed. Then the shepherdess on 
the bill beholds thiough her hol- 
low hand ?m animated image of the 
Truth, lustrous amidst the vapours. 
Aud what would be human life, 
without rest! (>h, divine privilege 
of leisure ! To the hind of Drow- 
sy head i> the land of Faery ; aud as 
we awaken at the touch of morn’s 
rosy li tigers, what an illustration of 
the at* fa* run? (/itfiatufr, in the per- 
son of one nevertheless well-stricken 
in years ! We scorn the assistance 
of red plush* breeches, worn by a 
celebrated philosopher to prevent 
him slidtiering down the inclined 
plane of his couch — and, though we 
lie in finest linen, trust fearlessly to 
the native tenacity of our limbs and 
frame, and to that noble organ of 
Adhesiveness which phrenologists 
have come from afar to admire. 
*• Laying out at compound interest, 
what h gained by these depriva- 
tions” of food, clothes, and rest 1 
The idea of compound interest is to 
us so shocking, that while our me- 
taphysical genius would fain analyze 
it, our conscience instinctively re- 
coils from the horror, and leaves 
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the monstrous mass in all the loath- hails, shews its rich harvests to the 


HoaicucHH of its conglomeration. Suf- 
ficient for the day is the money 
thereof— enough and to spare. Nor, 
we hope, do afl poor people go un- 
relieved from our lintel, though now 
and then an idler or a drunkard may 
with his heel indent a curse on the 
gravel walk, or, in sullen Rpite, up- 
root a flower from the borders, that, 
like two harmless and splendid 
snakes, sometimes shrub-concealed, 
glide towards our porch. Though 
some silly ones seem to know it 
not, we have all our lives been lovers 
of Himplinty ; so no wonder we de- 
light in simple interest, and see a 
charm in two per cent beyond the 
reaches of a miser’s soul in his most 
avaricious dream. 

And what say we to Mr London's 
second way of getting possession of 
great wealth—" gambling specula- 
tions in property We abhor all 
gambling; but all speculations in 
property are not gambling ; and 
hundreds awl thousands of British 
merchants acquire “great wealth” 
by Knowledge working according to 
u rule of life drawn by honour 
and conscience, and rather than 
swene from it they would be poor. 
“ IV aceomplihbed ineu of tin* ac- 
counting house ate they s”— through 
them has this empire waxed great, 
and may the seas be for ever whi- 
tened with their sails. Too many 
gamblers there an? in trad< — anti 
they are Mucking now to strangle 
their native (toil — but the nobler ft) rw 
Jilii will not suffer them — and Ceres 
smiles to see a inuz/lc put on the 
mouth of the blatant beast that has 
been so fiercely growling for cheap 
bread, reckless all the while of that 
industry which lias already tilled our 
market-places with cheap corn — and 
will keep England “ Merry Eng- 
land” still, if the plough be not pal- 
sied, nor the natural order of civi- 
lized society inverted, and " the smi- 
ling power of cultivation,*’ which 
now lies on many a once unproduc- 
tive hill, withered by insane legisla- 
tion, for siike ot false friends or true 
enemies, who hypocritically bless 
or sincerely curse us and our power 
and our dominion, from lands be- 
yond the sea, whose slavery we yet 
may pity, and whose liberty we do 
not need to envy, so long as we till 
the glebe that, in spite of snows and 


sun, ripening in frequent gloonm, 
and sometimes reaped by a hardy 
race amidst the pauses of the tem- 
pest. 

But what think we of Mr Lou- 
don’s third and last way of acquiring 
“ great” wealth —by marriage K 
Why, a beautiful young woman, 
with a sublime fortune, is not to be 
sneezed at in nuptial sheets — unless 
it be to give the dear creature an 
opportunity of saying, “ God bless 
you ! ” An ugly old woman, on the 
other band, in the stocks, is to be 
scunnered at, in a similar predica- 
ment, were it but to induce her to 
allow you a separate maintenance, 
and all the privileges of a bachelor. 
The world knows we are engaged; 
but were we offered our choice of 
two lovely beiugs — both beautiful — 
but the one, sole child of an eminent 
banker, and the other, the last of a 
second series of daughters mined — 
as the Americans sav — not forced — 
from the lime- honoured bed of a 
country irentleman impatient of wi- 
dowhood, whose ancestors had killed 
their own mutton from time imme- 
morial — vteVuould, unless her hair 
were very red indeed, take unto our 
bosom the dower less damsel, wore 
it only for the pure delight of hiving 
her, at our own expenses, “ taking 
oft* her marriage clothes,” or, in other 
words pro* idiug herself with a taste- 
ful tmn>situi. In short, wi* would 
take her with rapture into our anus, 
though she had just a shift to her 
back, and but one pair of elastic 
garters. Like the moon without a 
cloud— or like the moon veiled in 
clouds — her beauty would thus he 
ours too, inasmuch as we should be 
the sun that illumined the lovely orb. 
Think but for a moment of your 
bride buying, out of her own dower, 
you being farthingless, and receiving 
discount for ready money, not only 
the four-posted bed, but all the rest 
of the furniture, — nay, the very house 
to which you briug her home, and of 
which, with a face of the mo*t brazen 
assurance, you tell her to consider 
herself the mistress — she having con- 
siderately bought up the feu-duty, 
and introduced gas ! Then the de- 
gradation of never being permitted, 
while you breathe, to put on or take 
off your breeches, without the con- 
sciousness that s/tc paid for theta 
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{aad, consequently, is entitled to 
wear them ad libitum ), whether vel- 
vet or fustiau — so inexorable is the 
law of the association of ideas. Fat* 
rather — so help us heaven — would 
we wear kilts till we dropped into 
the grave. 

But what thinks and says Mr Lou- 
don ? Why, that of the three ways 
aforesaid, “ the first is slow, but cer- 
tain — the second is dangerous— and 
/,' e third doubtful” From this, it is 
dear that he recommends the first, 
and would have ail prudent garden- 
ers — for it is to them he is writing — 
** deny themselves the usual gratifi- 
cations of food, clothing, and rest.” 
The second — “ gambling specula- 
tions in property /’lie seldom in their 
way, and are dangerous; and the 
third is so doubtful, that better fur 
a son of flie spade should go sans 
meat, sans drink, sans clothes, satis 
sleep, sans every thing, than look out 
for a lass with a tocher. But why 
call the third mode doubtful? As- 
sure yourself of the precise amount, 
at a fair valuation by an experienced 
appraiser, of the real and personal 
property of the favoured fair, aud 
by marrying her iustantei ‘across the 
bonnet, you make yourself ult*m>n. 
et ff >ltis />«7*,s— to speak classically 
—of the great globe herself, and all 
that she inherits. Nothing doubtful 
after that — but as sure as a gun are 
you an opulent gardener. Your 
search, by the premises, was not for 
hearth-ease or none -so- pretty ; you 
lmve got your dandelion — a flower 
which apprentices call by a irrow-er 
name— -but what you wished tor was 
gold; and i« she not as yellow in the 
face, and all over, as a guwden gui- 
nea ? 

Again — 4< Suppose/* quoth our 
bedesman , u tt man wishes to become 
an eminent Poet, he may not become 
Mich a poet as Burns or Lord By- 
ron, because the clay of which he i« 
formed may be originally of inferior 
quality to that of these men ; hut if 
his natural faculties are of the ave- 
rage quality, he may become a poet 
of respectable rank.” From Mr 
London's cautious use of the M may/’ 
he seems merely to think that the 
wobabilities are against the genera- 
lly of gardeners becoming absolute 
Burnses or Byrons; the thing is not 
if»possibie~*for though their “clay” 
may be of inferior quality, so may 


it be of equal, or haply of superior ; 
and from soils of average quality, 
pretty heavy crops of* poetry — which 
may be sold per sample — may be de- 
pended on with ordinary manage- 
ment Aud how is the man, gardener 
or not, “ wishing to become an emi- 
nent poet/* to proceed ? “ First, let 
him read all the poetry that has been 
written in such languages as he un- 
derstands ; next, let him, by the aid 
of books on rhetoric, and on the art 
of poetry and criticism, analyze all 
the best poems, and treasure up in 
his mind all the figures, metaphors, 
&c. that are made use of in them. 
Then let him, accoiding to the line 
of poetry which he chooses to pur- 
sue. place himself in circumstances 
favourable to its study, and perse- 
vere tiil he produces at least a new 
combination of former figures, join- 
ed, if possible, with some which, as 
Add i sou has expressed it, are both 
* strange and new/** aud thus may he 
become an eminent poet of respect- 
able rank. 

After these remarks on extrava- 
gant desires— that is to say, on desires 
derided as extravagant by thought- 
less people — and on" what Mr Loudon 
chooses to call the possibility u of 
attaining ends generally considered 
as depending ou fate, original genius, 
or predestination, it will not he ne- 
cessary/* he says, *» to hint at the 
practicability of any man’s attain- 
ing eminence ns an artist of any 
description— as a, literary character, 
natural or experimental philosopher, 
mathematician, divine, lawyer, or 
physician.” If all this be true, ami 
we should be sad and sorry to deny 
it, we cannot help wondering at 
there being so mauy professional 
gardeuertf— so few kings, and fewer 
poets. But our enthusiastic friend 
drives his doctrine on desire still 
farther home, assuring us “ that no 
self* convicted sinner ever failed of 
being converted, nor any persevering 
lover of getting possession of his 
mistress.” How does ho account 
for remorse committing suicide? 
And if a dozen persevering lovers 
are “a’ woota*, puin’ at her/’ will 
they all get possession of the same 
mistress ? 

Other faculties, however, are ne- 
cessary to ensure success iu horti- 
culture, besides desire — aud of these 
the chief are attention and memory. 
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“ Unless” — sayshe— w we pay at* 
tentiou to what is addressed to as, 
whether by the ear or eye, it is im- 
possible we can remember, because 
the sight or sound lias made no im- 
pression on the memory, and without 
memory there can be no knowledge/’ 
Of the truth of this original observa- 
tion he gives a very striking illustra- 
tion— <l lt is a common thing for a per- 
son to walk out and return without 
being able to describe, or even men- 
tion, any one thing he has seen ; or to 
read a newspaper without being able 
to tell what he has read, farther than 
to give some vague idea of the sub- 
ject/’ But attention alone will not 
do ; and he instructs the young gar- 
dener how to cultivate memory on 
philosophical principles — after a fa- 
shion that makes smail beer of Feiu- 
ngle. The generic names of plants 
mid ani maid are, lie tells us, of three 
kinds (ju-»t as there were three ways 
of getting rich); “ those composed of 
words indicating something of the 
nature, or appearance, or uses of the 
plants — those composed of the name 
of some eminent individual— and 
those composed of native or local 
names. l>o you wish to remember 
the name of some plant of the second 
or of the third class ? Then, 

** Thus Gordon was a nurseryman 
at Mile- end, a shoit, lame, sailor- 
looking man, who dressed in blue 
t rowsets, chewed tobacco, and was 
without offspring; it is easy to ima- 
gine his wife reproaching him with 
too last circumstance, while he holds 
out to her a plant of Gordonia, a« a 
substitute for a eon and heir, iilet- 
t riri being extensively cultivated as a 
spice by the natives of Coromandel, 
we may imagine a group of these 
Indians arriving alter death at the 
gates of Paradise, each with a buudle 
of the plant. The porter may be 
supposed, on first opeuiug the gale, 
to bt? about to shut it in the faces of 
these poor black fellows, till they all 
shout out, ‘Elettari/ ‘What then,’ 
says the porter, with surprise, ‘you 
are, t h c.f-un -ye ! * and lets them in* 
Elettari is the only native generic 
name in Monandria Monogynia ; the 
native specific names in the same 
class ana order arc Allughae, Zerum- 
bet, Castmmnar, and Mioga, which 
may be easily likened In sound to 
Hallelujah, Strumpet, Cheesemong- 
er, and Maijocchi.” 


All other names, whether ’ of 
science, or those which occur in the 
common intercourse of life, as of 

} )ersons and places, are to be reeol- 
ected “ on the same principle,” 
“ and the more ludicrous the asso- 
ciation, the better will it be re- 
collected/’ All this may be extreme- 
ly witty; but then, Mr Loudon 
should recollect that a sense of the 
ludicrous is not equally given to 
gardeners; that in some it is fine, in 
others coarse, in some quick, in 
others slow; that in many it seems 
almost <lead or dormant, and in most 
suppressed, during the duties of 
daily life, by other senses of a high- 
er kind. Be that as it m;iy, ’tis in- 
sulting and injurious to Vegetables 
to recollect their names by ludicrous 
associations alone, — and if such of tho 
Moimudria Monogynia as rejoice in 
their native specific names, could he 
informed of Mr Loudon’s new no- 
menclature, they would rise up to 
a plant, and push him from his stool 
iu his pride of place. The coarse, 
vulgar wit of animal matter we can 
well believe very offensive to a (sen- 
sitive vegetable; and coarse, vulgar 
wit is Mr* Loudon’s here as ever get 
the smiddy in a xoar. What decent 
gardener would call any thing with 
buds or leaves — strumpet V What 
gardener who had read his Bible, as 
a touch of the ludicrous, would 
change allughas into halleluiah r 
What a capon who should chuckle 
to call easumunar, cheesemonger V 
And as for remembering for ever 
Mioga, by pronouncing it Maijocchi, 
docs Mr Loudou imagine that the 
name of that ungrateful reprobate is 
familiar as a household word in 
English gardens 't He makes such 
free use of the scissors, that we do 
not always know when be is origi- 
nal, and when he is indebted to wits 
no way inferior to himself in power 
of illustration* Is the following his 
own, or Feinagle’s, or some other 
fool’s '< lu spite of inverted commas, 
it must be a lump of Loudon. 

* If 1 am told that the Hutch mer- 
chant Sehimmlpheimmek was a 
very wealthy or religious man, that 
will not assist me hi recollecting his 
long name ; Ugt if 1 say to myself 
there Is some resemblance between 
!i i m me Ip h emd h ck and 
pen- and* inky tho resemblance may 
enable me to do so; or if 1 have re* 
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course to a Dutch dictionary, an<l 
discover that scfmnmet is grey, and 
jrftmnich a penny, l have greypenuy, 
as a synonym, which, with the ope- 
rations the mind has undergone in 
getting at it, will most probably im- 
press the original name on the me- 
mory. If a Highlander tells me his 
name is Maepherson, I immediately 
interpret it mac parson ?— son of a 
parson- son of a Catholic priest and 
a Highland maid; and 1 figure to 
niyseli his first parents of a for- 
mer age, a Franciscan friar, ‘an oily 
man of God,’ and a bare-legged 
brawny wench. 1 see the monk 
receive her into bis cell, take her 
confession, lead her from the confes- 
sional to his couch, there to kneel 
and join with him in prayer: the 
straying hands of the holy father 
surprise the penitent, but he consoles 
her : ‘ Let us forget ourselves, 

daughter, “all flesh is grass,” but God 
is every tiling, and every thitig is 
permitted to his servant St Francis, 
— let our bodies take their course.* 
Nine mootis hence, and the tun rises 
on the plantlet of the tree of Alac- 
pherson.’’ 

Having thus strengthened his me- 
mory by the same means by which 
he has refined his taste,, the gardener 
cannot fail in giving him sell “an in- 
tellectual education, independently 
of acquiring bis profession.” Eight 
hours per day, we are told, is about 
the average of his labour throughout 
the year. It is not often severe ; so 
he has eight hours for “ rest, dress- 
ing aud undressing; eight for labour, 
and acquiring the practice of garden- 
ing, and eight hours lor refreshment 
and study. On com paring tin time for 
study with that which is usually devo- 
ted to it by young men at college, not 
the generality of young men, but 
those even who attain to eminence, 
we will find the difl’erence very in- 
considerable.” The young man at 
college, Mr Loudon reminds us, re- 
quires the same lime for rest as die 
gardener, and at least two hours 
more for dressing and undressing ; 
for breakfast he requires an hour, 
and for dinner and tea at least three 
hours. It is so long since we were 
a young man at college, that we can- 
not apeak confidently as to all the 
items in Mr Loudon’s account. But 
never shall we believe that we re- 
quired at least two hours for dress- 


ing and undressing — washing and 
shaving, of course, included in the 
bill of the day. For undressing 
we could not have required above 
a minute in the twenty-four hours 
then — on the supposition — a liberal 
one — of our having undressed twice 
•—for we do not require for the same 
purpose, and on the same supposi- 
tion, more than two minutes nou\ 
Five seconds for neckcloth — five for 
coat and waistcoat— cossacks five — 
drawers five, (for if you hurry you 
tear) — and stockings, five each — on 
an average of a year — for occasion- 
ally we keep dancing about on one 
leg, with the silk fliped over the 
instep of the other foot, and clinging 
to it with an obstinacy that would 
have discomposed the man of Uz, 
though not Us— and that makes one 
minute. No allowance is here made 
for shirt or flannel waistcoat — hut 
these no true Scotchman changes 
above once a- week— that is a work 
for Sabbath hours — and we have 
known it take double the time of all 
our other dis-apparelling. No young 
man at college will ever be in the 
first class, or senior wrangler, who 
cannot undress within the minute, 
and dress within the quarter of an 
hour— so from Mr Loudon’s most 
extravagant and outrageous allow- 
ance of two hours, subtract one 
hour and twenty- eight minute* — 
which add either to sleep or study, 
or in equal proportions to both— lor 
sureiyy on would not add them to 
eating, which, according to Mr 
Loudon, already engrosses four 
hours, without including its conse- 
quences, which, however, perhaps 
fall under the head of relaxation. 
Whoever took an hour for break- 
last V Why, we could make three 
breakfasts— and mateiial breakfasts, 
too— in that long space of time — 
were it not for fear of a surfeit. 
Three hours, u at least,” for dinner 
and tea, is likewise enormous; and 
a poor creature, indeed, must lie be. 
who takes tea at all when reading 
for honours. He makes his debut 
iu the world iu the shape of the 
Wooden Spoon. 

It finally appears that your gar- 
dener, who works on a ycaily ave- 
rage but eight hours a-da>, has more 
time for study than your Oxonian or 
Cantab. It is true, allows Mr Lou- 
don, that he is “subject to the time 
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employed in eating, but that may 
well be considered as compensated 
by the knowledge of botany he ac- 
quires in the garden during his hourB 
of labour.” The great advantage, 
however, which your gardener pos- 
sesses over your Oxonian and Can- 
tab is, “ that, unless his religion for- 
bid, be may study at least twelve 
hours every Sunday.” Mr Loudon 
is the most liberal man in his reli- 
gious opinions we ever heard of, as 
you will see by and by ; meanwhile, 
do you not admire the coolness with 
which he lets drop, “ unless his reli- 
gion forbid,” into the above passage ? 
lie recommends that the Sundays 
shall be employed thus : — Morning 
commenced as usual with a lan- 
guage ; “ the remaining part of the 
day we would dispose of in portions 
of one, two, or three hours, in bring- 
ing forward those evening studies 
which we had been least successful 
in during the week, or found our- 
selves most in want of for actual use. 
This day is also particularly adapted 
for drawing, which, though it ought 
not to be neglected with artificial 
light, yet goes on beBt with that of 
the sun.” Arithmetic, mensuration, 
and land-surveying, mechanics and 
experimental philosophy, essay and 
letter- writing, ** both with a view to 
improvement, in the style and pen- 
manship,” and, if possible, miscella- 
neous reading from an Encyclopedia 
—these arc the studies on which the 
gardener, according to Mr Loudon's 
scheme of education, is to be em- 
ployed twelve hours every Sabbath 
or Lord's day. 

These are some “ of the branches 
which best deserve his attention.” 
But this Gardener's Friend holds 
that " one branch of knowledge is as 
much as any person ever does or can 
excel in.” A gardener, therefore, 
should not, he thinks, “ attempt to 
excel in any one branch of know- 
ledge besides that of gardening.’’ 
Even in botany be cannot arrive at 
great perfection, from not having 
an [opportunity of consulting the 
herbariums and books, which are 
only to be found in the metropolis. 
Instead, therefore, of vainly attempt- 
ing “ to excel in any one branch ex- 
cept gardening,” he ought to follow 
another plan entirely, and a most 

S tangible one it seems in Mr Lou- 
on’s simple words — u lie ought ra- 
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ther to make himself acquainted* 
to the degfee that circumstances 
may permit, with the whole cycle of 
human knowledge.” But, even when 
he has done so, he must not think of 
ever being able to become M expert 
at chemical analysis, dissection of 
animals, solving problems in any of 
the higher branches of mathematics, 
or to excel in painting, music, or 
poetry.” 

Discouraging doctrine* and, we 
hope, unsound— but how is the gar* 
dener to find means of making him- 
self acquainted with the whole cycle 
of human knowledge ? “ Tothe degree 
that circumstances may permit,” is a 
most indefinite degree ; and should 
it so happen that the gardener has 
found a place ** among the farthest 
Hebrides,” the degree to which he 
may have made himself acquainted 
with the whole cycle of human know- 
ledge would be hardly, we should 
think, worth taking, except for the 
honour of the thing, and to be worn 
as a titular ornament. In happier cir- 
cumstances, the source from which 

he is to derive his general knowledge, 
“ it may he easily conceived, is chiefly 
from bodktf.” He is to derive aid, 
too, from professional men, men of 
talents and learning, wherever be has 
an opportunity of conversing wiflt 
them, public lectures, artists, arti- 
sans, manufacturers of every descrip- 
tion, manufactories, engines, mines, 
dock yards, and all other works dis- 
playing human skUl. But the grand 
source is books — and the question is, 
says Mr Loudon, how a journeyman 
gardener, whose wages are often less 
than those of a common labourer, 
is to procure them ? 

Now it is well known to all per- 
sons conversant with such matters, 
tli at there are, over and above the 
more rare and uncommon one of pur- 
chase, three ways of procuring books 
— begging, borrowing, and stealing 
—though by means of a fine but not 
difficult analysis, all the three, nay 
all the four, may be reduced to one 
— to wit,* stealing — as a few words 
will shew. You pretend to purchase 
books— but you never pretend to pay 
for them ; and thus, u to tbe degree 
that circumstances may permit, you 
become acquainted with the whole 
cycle of human knowledge.” The 
distinction between begging and bor- 
rowing is so slight, as to be at times 
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almost imperceptible ; but begging is 
more nearly akin to purchase with- 
out payment ; for in both cases alike 
you make the book your own, with 
consent of the previous owner, and 
write your name on it, not only with- 
out compunction, but with a rejoi- 
cing conscience. Borrowing, you 
perceive at once, is stealing, with a 
gentler name, aggravated by audacity 
—for you do not, for a long course of 
years deny the fact, but, on the con- 
trary, apologize every time you meet 
the "previous owner— which, how- 
ever, you take care shall be as sel- 
dom as possible— nay, promise to re- 
turn it on Monday. Your friend cuts 
you, or goes abroad, or marries, and 
forgets bis books in his children, or, 
best of all, dies, and the book— or 
books — are yours for life. Mere sim- 
ple stealing— that is, shop-lifting — 
though common, is not correct; but 
being committed probably on a sud- 
den impulse, on the sly, and with 
shame, it is a venial offence in com- 
parison with borrowing ; though we 
believe that lie who steals m any 
books, one after another, nor gives 
over doing so, even alter frequent 
detection and exposure; will be al- 
most sure to take to borrowing at 
last. 

With such sentiments on stealing, 
we were startled by Mr Loudon’s 
answer to his own question, u How 
is a journeyman gardener, whose 
wages are less often than a common 
labourer, to procure books?” — 
“ Our answer is, borrow them ; and 
make it a fixed rule to purchase no 
books excepting grammars, diction- 
aries, and other elementary works, 
and of these, used and cheap copies.” 
And from whom is he to borrow V 
Why, from the head gardener, to be 
sure. And how does fa: procure 
them? Why, he borrows them, of 
course, from “the patron under 
whom he serves.” And how came 
they into his possession ? Probably 
by purchase, without payment ; and 
thus do the journeymen gardeners 
over all Britain “become acquainted, 
as far as circumstances may permit, 
with the whole cycle of human 
knowledge,” at the expense of John 
Murray, Longman, anti Co., and Wil- 
liam Blackwood ! We pity the poor 
booksellers. 

The sort of books, says Mr Lou- 
don, “ desirable to borrow/’ mde« 


peudently of those connected with 
professional acquirements, are trea- 
tises on chemistry, zoology, minera- 
logy, and, above all, a good Encyclo- 
pedia-one systematically, instead 
of alphabetically arranged, would be 
the best ; but as most existing libra- 
ries, he says, are now stocked with 
the Encyclopedia Brit&nnica, or 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, “these must be 
taken till a well-executed one, on the 
plan of the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litans, now publishing, (but badly 
executed,) finds its way into general 
use.” The Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litan is not badly executed, as this 
conceited gentleman impertinently 
says in a parenthesis— any one num- 
ber of it being worth all he has compi- 
led since he became a clipper. Then, 
there is the Edinburgh Encyclope- 
dia, edited by Sir David Brewster, 
now complete, and the property of 
that enterprising bookseller, Mr 
Tegg, full of the most useful infor- 
mation of all kinds, as Mr Loudon 
well knows, though he has kept his 
left-hand thumb upon it, all the 
while brandishing in his right a for- 
midable pair of shears that might, 
trim a privet hedge, or the mane of 
a bonassus. 

While the journeyman gardener 
is thus milking himself acquainted, 
to the degree that circumstances 
may permit, “ with the whole cycle 
of human knowledge,” the indefati- 
gable book-borrower has not been 
neglectful of personal accomplish- 
ments, which Mr Loudon classes 
under the following grand divi- 
bions— “ Dancing, fencing, boxing, 
wrestling, the infantry manual exer- 
cise, whist, backgammon, and the 
fiddle.” Of these, he considers 
“ dancing, boxing, and the fiddle, as 
the most essential objects. In most 
country places, these and all the 
other acquirements may be learned 
from retired valets, old soldiers, or 
from some of the servants in a great 
family, at an tas// rate” They may 
be paid for in vegetables. 

Dancing, and the manual exercise, 
are particularly useful, Mr Loudon 
thinks, as improving the gait of a 
gardener, “and habituating him to 
good postures, both in standing and 
sitting.” He looks like an old sol- 
dier. W e fear that retired valets are 
seldom good hands at the boxing- 
gloves, and seidomer with the naked 
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mawlies ; add that a yokel in a turn- 
up tit a fair has a better chance of 
flooring his man, by his own natu- 
ral way of fighting, whatever that 
may be, than by the pseudo-science 
taught him by my Lord's gentle- 
man. In the ring, “a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing and 
there is nothing, with the uninitiated 
into the greater mysteries, like good 
round bitting, closing, and hugging, 
with an occasional, and perhaps ac- 
cidental and unaccountable cross- 
buttock. Let the gardener, say 
we, eschew fighting altogether; if 
wantonly attacked, let him use the 
blackthorn, hitting fearlessly at the 
head ; and if his heart be in the right 
place, by using that simple recipe, 
he will down half-a-dozen gipsies. 
Against the fiddle we have nothing 
to say— except the Scotch one— and 
in lieu of it we beg to substitute the 
bagpipe. We can say little or no- 
thing in favour of cards. We hate 
the whole pack. Mr Loudon, how- 
ever, thinks whist “ an essential 
accomplishment of every man who 
would find his way in Bociety in 
England, where conversation is not 
nearly so well understood as on the 
Continent, and therefore less re- 
lied on for passing the time agree- 
ably.” 

Au easy, graceful, and yet manly 
action is to be attained by the young 
gardener, as we have seen, by the 
practice of dancing and the manual 
exercise; but these are insufficient 
to give him a good address. He is 
therefore “to read Lord Chester- 
field, guarding against those slips of 
the pen where he seems to recom- 
mend impurity and deception.” And 
he can only acquire “ a gracious and 
polite manner of speaking by much 
reading, and by attending to the lan- 
guage of ladies and gentlemen, fre- 
quenters of polished society.” Much 
depends on the proper management 
of the muscles of the face. A gar- 
dener must not be a gawky. ’Sow 
our physiognomist has noticed, “ that 
the features of the face may be set ” 
to any emotion, so that “ if the 
muscles of his face are put in train- 
ing by a gardener at the commence- 
ment of his apprenticeship, almost 
any thing maybe dene with them, as 
in the ease of comedians.** Should he 
tire of his professions may go upon 
the stage, and a Mfettbews, a Yates, 


or a John Reeve, be found in every 
provincial theatre. Yet we find 
“ that a gardener’s object should be 
less the power of varying them than 
of giving a set expression of anima- 
tion, joined to a degree of satisfac- 
tion ; this medium or central dispo- 
sition he can occasionally alter to 
that of pleasure on the one hand, or 
disapprobation on tbe other, as cir- 
cumstances require.*’ The art of 
conversation, so flourishing on the 
Continent, being little understood 
here, “consisting, in ordinary society, 
in tiresome relations as to the party 
or their affairs, attempts to obtain vic- 
tory in argument, &c.,” Mr Loudon 
has devised a scheme for the cultiva- 
tion of conversation, as a delightful 
art, which we hope will not be con- 
fined to gardeners, but extended to 
all mankind. “ Three or four gar- 
deners, all eager for improvement 
might practise conversation on this 
principle, by assembling occasion- 
ally, and either conversing as equals, 
or, for the sake of variety, assuming 
characters. Two, for example, may 
take the part of the parents of a fa- 
mily, one or two as strangers on a 
visit to thdm,“ and the rest as children, 
and so on. The party might first pro- 
duce that sort of family wrangling 
and snai l ing, which commonly occurs 
at firesides, as the conversation to he 
avoided ; and next a conversation aa 
it ought to be, or as each gardener 
would desire to have it in his own 
family.” In short, having already alt 
put the muscles of their tace in train- 
ing, and being excellent comedians, 
they are to have private theatricals, 
at one another’s houses, at which will 
be enacted extemporary domestic 
dramas, such as the Spoiled Child, 
the Brawling Brothers, the Scolding 
Wife, Who's Papa, and My Uncle. 
There are few stronger innate prin- 
ciples in human nature than “apaw- 
pensity for the dw&ma and we nave 
only to hope that no beak will inter- 
fere with so moral and intellectual an 
entertainment, no money, we pre- 
sume, being taken at the door, and 
the most delicate female parts being 
performed by stout young gardeners. 

There are, Mr Lofldon tells us, two 
things in conduct which tbe gardener 
ought most particularly to avoid— 
familiarity and cupidity. Nothing 
more odious than familiarity, nor a 
more certain mark, be says, of low 
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birth and breeding. Really, as to low 
birth, there is no need to sneer at it 
here, for few gardeners are what is 
called gentlemen born— though many 
of them are, in the best sense of the 
word, gentlemen. Low birth and 
low breeding generally go together, 
such is the lot of man. And we must 
not be offended by the familiarity of 
the vulgar, but make allowances for 
the manners of well-meaning people, 
whom providence has made delvers 
and ditchers. “ A low ignorant man,” 
quoth Mr Loudon, “ if ne receive the 
slightest civilities from a superior, 
immediately conceives the latter has 
a particular friendship for him, and 
even endeavours to turn tins friend- 
ship to advantage, by asking to bor- 
row money to forward himself in 
business, or requesting a place under 
government, or a pension.*’ And pray, 
why not try to borrow money as well 
as books? A place under government 
is a more serious affair, but as for a 
pension, if the man be an old soldier 
or sailor, and have a wooden leg, he 
enjoys one already ; and if he be 
sound, wind and limb, he is pro- 
bably on the parish. You may, in 
most rases, put him off wjtli half-a- 
crown ; but it is not eo easy to get 
rid of the fair sex. For Mr Loudon 
assures us, that " if a gentleman, or 
indeed any man, notices a low fa- 
miliar woman, the latter immediately 
concludes he is in love with her.” 
Very likely, if the notice taken of her 
chance to be in a wood, and consist 
in chucking her under the chin. But 
then the familiarity is first commit- 
ted by the gentleman, or any other 
man, and he must abide tho result. 
On the highroad, or in the harvest- 
field, or in the churchyard, “ on the 
skaleing o* the kirk,” or at the cot- 
tage-door, surely you may u notice 
a low familiar woman,” without in- 
spiring her with a sudden belief that 
you are the victim of passion for her 
charms, and will never rest till you 
have effected her ruin, or made her 
your wife. Few men of our years are 
more likely to kindle a flame In the 
susceptible bosom than Christopher 
North ; few men of any years more 
suave to the sex. Yet we have no- 
deed hundreds, aye, thousands, of 
maids, wives, and widows, of low 
birth and low breeding, who dropped 
us a curtsy, and asked us “ to come 
ben the house and taste,” without 


seeming, so far as was known to us, 
simple souls, to suspect us of being 
over head and ears in love with 
them, though we confess our crutch 
has occasionally been spirited away 
in a miraculous manner, found next 
morning by “ the auld wife ayont the 
fire,” behind a cabinet in the spence, 
and delivered to us, without expla- 
nation, embroidered with a spider's 
web, and in the web the spider. 

“A well-informed and polite man,” 
says our sage, “ is not familiar with 
any one.” What sayest thou to that 
doctrine, dear Charles Lainb? Where 
are gone u all the familiar faces 1 ” 
The well-informed and polite man, 
Mr Loudon tells us, is not familiar 
with anyone, ‘ r because he knows that 
if he were to Jay bare every thing re- 
specting himself, he would lessen 
respect.” There is no occasion to lay 
bare every thing, not even when you 
bathe in loch or river ; but why such 
fear of lessening respect ? We have 
some friends — three, or periraps four 
— whom we love like uterine bro- 
thers — but, thank God, we know them 
too well, and they know us too well, 
to allow the possibility of mutual 
respect. For half a century and up- 
wards we have been as familiar as 
trees composing one clump on the 
hillside — or as clouds brought into 
union by heaven’s own breath “ frae 
a* the airts the wind can blaw,” and 
allowed to settle down ou a bright 
blue spot of sky, for an hour of pro- 
found aud perfect peace I Respect ! 
Away with it to hypocrites or self- 
deceivers. But ours be the bond and 
balm of life— -the Christian virtue 
that is born in the freedom of the 
heart — fearing nothing, suspecting 
nothing, but like a bird on the bough, 
or a flower on the brae, singing and 
smiling, for its own sweet sake, a%if 
there were neither sin nor sorrow on 
all this earth — and that is Love— the 
same love that was in the heart of 
Cain before he came to envy Abel, 
and while yet he saw, without anger, 
the smoke of the sacrifice ascending 
from that rural altar, “and bless- 
ed the brother whom erelong he 
slew!” 

But what saitli Mr Loudon on cu- 
pidity V That it is out of the ques- 
tion with a well-informed and polite 
man. And why 't « Because he 
knows mankind too well to suppose 
they will give him a valuable thing 
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merely because be asks it ; but even 
if there were a chance of getting it 
in this way, still he would not ask, 
because he might be asked something 
more valuable in return.” Hobbism 
is heard in all its hardness but from 
the jaws of a thorough-going Scotch- 
man. No Englishman of the selfish 
school could have made such a bare- 
faced avowal as tins of the princi- 
ple of his moral creed. His own pride 
would have been offended by such 
a direct and explicit confession of 
his own meanness; and were the 
words set down for him, we can fan- 
cy we see John Bull trampliug upon 
and tossing them, with fire-eyed dis- 
dain, like his namesake, more wrath- 
ful than seems reasonable with the 
toggery of a tailor, who is taking a 
swim with his friends the frogs. 

Mr Loudou, however, makes some 
amends for his enunciation of such 
despicable doctrine, by a good re- 
mark and pleasiug illustration on the 
subject of “judicious restraint.” u A 
man properly under its influence,” 
he finely says, “ may be compared to 
a well- trained tree ; and as this figure 
is familiar to the young gardener, it 
may be well for him frequently to 
ask himself, whether, supposing he 
were a cherry-tree, he would be 
reckoned one finely spread against 
a wall, or an un pruned standard.” 
Fairest and gentlest of readers, that 
ever dropped a tear on page of Ma- 
ga, or illumined it with a smile, what 
sayest thou *i Wouldst thou, sup- 
posing thy sweet self to bo a cherry- 
tree, be one finely spread against a 
wall, or an unpruned standard ? Oh ! 
uot for all the sun9 and systems in 
the universe would wo see thee 
finely spread against a wall ! Thy 
tender trunk trained up from child- 
hood in the way it should go, and from 
which no liberty is left it to depart 
when it is old — thy delicate limbs, 
spread eaglewise, fastened with rus- 
ty nails and bits of musty flannel to 
the unfeeling bricks ! All the round- 
ed proportions of thy naturally grace- 
ful figure flattened into a pancake— 
or say rather a fan, unfolded for ever 
yet flirted not at all ! What, though 
by this process thou art made to 
bear show-cherries like plums ? 
Alas! alas! love sickens and dies at 
sight of the long, lank, productive 
espalier ! * But love springs again 
to life at the airy whisper of that 


exquisite unpraned standard, blush- 
ing yonder with blossoms that look 
as if they were composed of snow 
and fire blended in wondrous union 
by the creative and reconciling 
spring. We clasp her stem that 
softens in our embrace, and thrills 
to our passion, while from each 
core expires a long-drawn mutual 
sigh. We release her — oh! sweet 
Helen Tree— from our imaginary 
marriage, and retiring a few steps, 
that she may have room to display 
herself all abroad, on the greensward 
of the sunny glade, an island in the 
wood, we gaze on the virgin glory 
till our soul assimilates itself to the 
sight, that fills it through a thousand 
eyes— and oh ! metamorphosis di- 
vine, transfigured are we into a 
stately young male cherry-tree, 
while all the birds of tbe morning 
break out into a nuptial song, 
and so closely intertwined are now 
our branches, that the Bun himself 
knows not how to distinguish our 
blossoms, and is pleased to see the 
loving confusion every moment co- 
loured brighter and brighter with 
beauty bgrn of bliss ; nor can the 
clouds themselves, who come float- 
ing along from the orient to adore 
and worship, either abate or bedim 
the still unsubdued splendour of 
that one- in* two and two-in-one un- 
♦jpruned standard Cherry-Tree. 

Supposing a young gardener to 
have obtained a tolerably good si- 
tuation at home, and to have proved 
it for a year or two, Mr Loudou says 
he should set about two things; 
“ the first is saving money, and the 
second is entering into the marriage 
state.” He treats us with two table « 
of calculations, shewing how an in- 
dustrious, successful, aqd money- 
loving gardener may, at fifty, pur- 
chase no trifling annuity for two 
lives— -his own and his wife’s— and 

thereby continue to jog on comfort- 
ably to the end* We have nothing 
to object to these tables, except that 
they leave us rather in the dark as 
to Mr Loudon's opinions on mar- 
riage. He is manifestly a Malthu- 
sian, and speaks with fear and trem- 
bling, as well be may, of what be 
calls “ thoughtless and unmeasured 
procreation?* But here is the con- 
cluding paragraph of his treatise on 
the education of gardeners:— 

* The vulgar reason why a young 
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man ought to save money is, that 
ha may get together m much as may 
enable him to collect some furni- 
ture and get married . This, how- 
ever, may be called saving to pro- 
duce want and misery. A young 
couple, eager to get the use of each 
other's persons, will not be very nice 
in the quantity or quality of their 
furniture. All they consider neces- 
sary is, accordingly, often got before 
either are twenty. Housekeeping 
and propagation are commenced; 
and thus the foundation laid of a 
life of hard labour, scanty food, and 
their attendants, bad temper, and 
often disease. After twenty- five years 
of bustle and distraction, nine or ten 
children have been produced, and 
are most probably growing up in 
rags and ignorance ; and all that this 
couple can say is, that they have 
struggled hard tp create nine times 
as much misery as that by which they 
are oppressed. If the man had li- 
mited himself for twenty-five years 
to making the heads of pins, he might 
bare accumulated as much as would 
have made him independent and 
comfortable, and still had sufficient 
time before him to marry, and en- 
joy the comfort aud solace of a wife 
and children. But the use of a wife 
to a gardener, and to every man who 
is not independent, ought to be 
chiefly as the operative partner in 
his domestic economy; to prepare 
his food, and keep in order his lod- 
ging and clothes. If, in addition to 
these duties, she has cultivated, or 
will cultivate her mind, so as to be- 
come interesting as a companion, so 
much the better ; and if the parties 
further think that they can attain 
their object of independence, and 
rear one m* two children, let them 
do so. Universal sources of happi- 
ness should never be rejected when 
they can be retained.” 

Mr Loudon seems to us to have 
here huddled together all the most 
loathsome language of the antipro- 
pagationists — and, therefore, he must 
strip and submit bis back to the 
lcsout He speaks like a vulgar 
follow when he speaks M of a young 
couple eager to get the use of each 
ether's persons.” Were that all they 
were eager about, they would not 
waft u to collect some furniture.” 
But even if 2t were, let not this el- 
derly man, by such coarse and hateful 


words, shew himself no better than a 
monk. He should remember, dial 
in the young even animal passion 
itself is commonly accompanied with 
feelings and fancies that are not ani- 
mai — -and that the most ignorant, 
coarse, and clownish lout of a clod- 
hopper, notwithstanding all his grin- 
ning, may be seriously in love with 
a sweetheart whom it is hardly 
possible for us to look at without 
laughter, presenting, as she does, so 
rare an assemblage of all that is 
most ludicrous in nature and in art 
Yet the poor creatures are Christian 
— they have been married this very 
day in a church-— and, after a sup- 
per provided for a few friends, of 
beans and bacon, and a gallon or 
two of cider, they will go to bed — 
now husband and wife — and rising 
thankfully, long before Mr Loudon, 
go together to their work. They 
contrive to continue in the same cot- 
tage, and have children, some of 
whom die, and are buried with some 
expense and some grief — others live, 
sometimes behaving well, and some- 
times very ill iudeed— and there is 
scolding, squalling, cuffing, kicking, 
and frequent pulling of ears. Yet, 
on the whole, the family are happy 
— as happiness goes in this world. 
And 'tis amusing to see how the pa- 
rents have transmitted both their 
faces to their eldest daughter Doro- 
thy, who is, notwithstanding, not 
ouly a good creature, but a" Blue. 
Ves, shti is the village poetess — and 
here is a little poem of her's on the 
Battle of Agincourt, which she lately 
sent in a modest letter to Maga. 

How sublime are Honour's deeds. 

Displaying rectitude; 

In point of Cilery there it lies. 

Prince Henry's Magnitude. 

Is not our slight sketch more true to 
nature than Mr Loudon's finished 
picture ? “ Housekeeping and pro- 
pagation are commenced” are ugly 
words, because spat in an ugly spi- 
rit; and the whole world, we feel 
assured, will be against Mr Loudon 
in the preference he gives to the 
making of the heads of pins, through 
the long space of twenty-five revol- 
ving years, and with us in the pre- 
ference we give, through Hie same 
protracted period, to the making of 
the heads and tails of children. From 
his pitiful prating about pins, it would 
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appear that he thinks the proper age 
for a man’s marrying is about forty- 
five* But what young woman would 
marry such a foggy, it she could have 
a spruce lad of two or three-and- 
twesty ? Observe, that a man of 
five-aud- forty, who has been married 
twenty years and upwards, and can 
shew a comely wife and a fine grown- 
up or growing- up family of sons and 
daughters, is virtually a young man, 
and'in the prime of life ; but a bar- 
ren bachelor of the same age has al- 
most always such a suspicious look 
of longevity about him, that lie ib 
often accused, we confess unjustly, 
of beiug a Nestor aping a Neopto- 
lemus. Mr Loudon is as obscure 
an oracle on the proper age of our 
friend’s wife. “ If the parties f urther 
think that they can attain their ob- 
ject of independence — and rear one 
or tv o f ft t Id rut — lit them do so ,' 9 
Wry laconic They are to rear 
only om? or two children— pi ay, are 
they not to beget any more r And 
if the answer* be, — “ No— not any 
more” — will Mr Loudon have the 
goodness to point out — not for our 
sakes, for we have no personal in- 
terest in the matter— but for our 
married brethren of mankind— how 
they are to pi event it ? Better far, 
to our mind, a life of hard labour, 
scanty food, and their attendants, 
bad temper, and often disease, after 
twenty-live years of bustle and dis- 
traction, uine or ten children, growing 
up in rags and ignorance, and the 
hardest struggles to create nine times 
as much misery as that by which the 
multiplying pair have been oppress- 
ed— better far, we say, the sum-total 
of the misery, with all its formidable 
items set down by the steel-pen of a 
Loudon, than the inconceivable and 
unnatural suffering of that pair stern- 
ly resolved, at bidding of a Lou- 
don’s “ let them do so,” to confine 
the amount of their offspring within 
the dual number— conjugating and 
declining, after a dismal fashion, the 
verb and the noun love; so as to 
draw tears down Pluto’s iron cheeks, 
and awaken universal sympathy for 
the infatuated sinners, even among 
the damned. 

w The use of a wife to a gardener, 
and to every man who is not inde- 
pendent,” ought to be, quoth this 
liberal-minded man, “ to prepare his 
food, and keep in order his lodging 


and clothes.” Let him go into the 
poorest hut and tel) the gudewife so, 
and she will bundle him out, not 
without a crack on the sconce from 
the mop-staff^ while she will con- 
tinue twirling the muff thereof 
with great animation, as she washes 
the threshold from the dust of his 
shoes; and then with loud laughter, 
pursuing his flight, she flings herself 
back on the gude-man's elbow-chair, 
and cries to herself — “ What a coof i ” 
The education of a gardener, or 
any other man, cannot be complete, 
we should think, without religion ; 
and bo thinks Mr Loudon. We have 
seen that he counsels gardeners 
to bring up their weekly studies, 
during all the twelve hours of the 
Sabbath day. Are they never to go 
to church ‘t That is as it may hap- 
pen — “as their religion may permit.” 
The sage defines religion—” our opi- 
nions as to the nafbre of things” — it 
being, he says, the same as devo- 
tion, devoted to, and in Latin n/djio. 
lu certain periods of the progress 
of society, he tells us, morality and 
religion are treated as depending on 
each other— 4 * the latter is consider- 
ed as the*pi1ncipal foundation of the 
former, and man is taught to he so- 
ber and honest, not oniy to avoid the 
punishment awarded by the laws of 
Lis country, but to avoid still greater 
punishment in future. FeaT is the 
motive to obedience in both cases, 
and while some defend the principle 
of employing the fear of hell along 
with that of the law, others aigue 
that the principle of utility is alone 
a sufficient foundation for morals. 
Self-interest, and the dread of losing 
reputation, they say, is a foundation 
more to be depended on than a joint 
fear of the law and of hell, because 
if the party change his religion, the 
fear of hell or Future punishment 
may be got rid of, and what remains 
of earthly fear may not be sufficient 
in the first instance to restrain from 
excess.” 

Our modern Socrates, “ without 
defending either opinion,” begs leave 
to make a few remarks on both. To 
rude and gross minds, he thinks 
“ that the fear of being hanged and 
eternally burned Is more suitable 
than the more simple and refined 
motives of personal advantage and 
reputation.” It seems to us that to 
be hanged and eternally burned must 
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be a great personal disadvantage to 
any w gardener, or any other naan 
that self-interest is not lost sight of 
in seeking to avoid them ; and that 
men may desire to have a fair repu- 
tation who believe in future punish- 
ments. 

Our Sage thinks, that as society 
improves, “ man begins to have less 
extravagant notions of his own im- 
portance; and from ranking himself 
among the immortal gods, at last 
finds himself but an animal among 
other animals, and a mere man. His 
extravagant hopes now vanish, and 
with these his superstitious fears. 
He finds nothing left but to make 
the most of life, by the exercise of 
his faculties in such a way as to keep 
up a lively consciousness of exist- 
ence, and a feeling of enjoyment or 
happiness. 1 ' This happens, he says, 
as “ society improves; 11 and we take 
the liberty ot telfcng him — tint he 
ties. 

The truth is, that this man is a 
wretched ignoramus on all subjects 
on which it behoveth a man humbly 
to seek light; and we have been gra- 
ciously told, that whosoever seeketh 
in a right spirit, shall find 4 it. That 
he is a wretched ignoramus, we shall 
shew out of his own mouth. “ There 
are a great many different species 
(of religion) in the world, and those 
of the more civilized nations, as the 
European, Indian, Chinese, like plants 
which have been long in cultivation, 
are branched out into numerous va- 
rieties.” 

That is a pietc of pompous pe- 
dantry, but let it pass. He conti- 
nues thus ‘ “ Jt may well be asked, 
which is the true religion, or that 
which a man had best adopt ? ” Why, 
does not the blockhead know that 
the Christian religion is the true re- 
ligion, and that which a man had 
best adopt V He does not know it, 
and therefore we call him again a 
wretched ignoramus. Will the gar- 
deners of Britain degrade themselves 
so far as to borrow a book blundered 
out of the block-head of such a fool 
as he who spawned the following 
filth “ Truth is either absolute or 
relative. Absolute truth is that which 
is true in the nature of things, or 
capable of demonstration ; thus, in 
arithmetic, three and two we equal 
to five in every part of the world, 
and have been so, aud will be so for 


ever. Relative truth is that which 
is believed to be true by any parti- 
cular person, or among any particu- 
lar people. Thus, if a man believe 
that Rome is paved with cinders, to 
him it is true ; and if a whole people 
believe, with Pythagoras, that the 
earth is an immense" plain, to them 
that system is as true ns the Coper- 
nican system is to us. The same 
thing holds as to religion, and each 
species or variety is true to those 
who believe in it. What may be ab- 
solutely true in this sentiment, can 
only be ascertained by finding out 
wbat is common to all religions. It 
would appear that all of them, of which 
any distinct accounts arc obtained, 
profess two things ; first, to give an 
account of the origin of the world 
and of man, their history and desti- 
nies ; and, secondly, to prescribe 
some form of demotion. The inten- 
tion of the first is to satisfy curiosity, 
and of the second to procure the fa- 
vour of the Author of nature. As no 
two religions agree in their histo- 
rical accounts, and as no greater 
blessings an; observed to follow the 
devotions of one people more than 
those of another, all that ran be said 
to be universally true in religion is, 
that it exists, and that it attempts to 
explain the nature of things, and pre- 
scribe homage to the Author of na- 
ture. In short, that it is a sort of spe- 
culation on the nature of things,— 
philosophy in a ceitain stage of its 
progiess. According to this theory, 
there can be no pei son without reli- 
gion ;-~that is, there can be no per- 
son without ideas as to the nature of 
things; and whatever any person 
may think or determine in his own 
mind on these subjects, these 
thoughts, and the actions which flow 
from them, constitute his religion; 
thus, what are called Deists, Athe- 
ists, Sceptics, &c», can no more be 
said to be without religion, than 
Christians, Mahomedans, or Chi- 
nese. la is true, they are not of any 
particular religion at present avow- 
ed by whole nations, but they have 
just as much religion as whole na- 
tions have ; that is, they have certain 
ideas on the subject, and they act in 
consequence of these ideas ” 

So Mr Loudon tells the gardeners 
of Great Britain, that it is all one 
whether they be atheists or Chris- 
tians. For saying so we shall not 
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call him fool, for we are told not to 
give that name to a brother. Yet we 
are likewise told, that “ the fool 
saitli in his heart, there is no God." 
He so saith in his heart, because his 
heart is desperately wicked, and hard 
as a stone. But affliction comes like 
a great frost, and splits the stone 
into pieces, and then the wretch 
knows that there is a God, and a 
judgment. 

Mr Loudon is, like ourselves, an 
editor. He has then a catapults and 
a battering-ram to bring against us ; 
and, if our wall be weak, be may 
hope to breach it, to rush in and 
storm our citadel, and put our garri- 
son to the sword. But we promise, 
if he be rash enough to face such an 
encounter, to meet him, not in the 
breach, but outside the ramparts, 
and within his own lines, at the head 
of a victorious sally, and in our hand 
the Crutch. In hoc sujno vtntimue — 
and our very name has long been a 
tower of strength, and a sword of 
fire— Christopher North. 

Gardeners of Great Britain and 
of Ireland! — for we love the Emerald 
of the Sea— ye will range yourselves, 
we know, under our banner. How 
often have our hearts been gladden- 
ed by the sight of that Annual Show, 
moving to music through the streets 
and squares of high Dunedin, a 
waving wood of beautiful green 
branches, fruit, laden, and bright, too, 
with flowers, while underneath, with 
measured tread, whose firm sound 
brings from the dust the pleasant 
sound of peace, marches a long line 
of thoughtful, but cheerful faces, of 
figures, such as, if need were, would 
drive, with levelled bayonets, all in- 
vaders into the sea. Sons of Adam, 
and followers of bis trade ! we greet 
you well — one and all of you — at 
this hour pursuing your work, which 
is your pastime, on the bosom of the 


various spring. We are with you 
on Mayday. Saunders, give us a 
spade. 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? ” 

Why, Adam, to be sure, and Eve was 
the lady— and so is every Adam still 
—and so is every Eve — who delving, 
remembers that he too is but a worm ; 
who spinning, thinks sometimes of 
her own frail thread of life ! 

O, gardeners of Mid-Lothian I we 
saw you— through a window— we say 
not in what street— with our own old 
eyes, walking in that multitudinous 
procession on the day celebrative of 
—Reform. What Pan, and Syl- 
vanus, and Vertumnus, and Pomona, 
and Flora, thought and felt, we know 
not; perhaps even as Christopher 
North. May no frost kill the blos- 
soms of your hopes ! May the tree 
then planted be the best of bearers, 
and a very golden pippin in the fla- 
vour of its fruit ! 

As for you, ye Plumbers, “with 
leaden eyes that love the ground ! ” 
we noticed your banner, emblazoned 
with “ Christopher under the Pump.” 
It was a poor caricature — and the in- 
scription stolen from Maga. It had 
been well if all the members of your 
managing committee had confined 
themselves to such petty theft. But 
on the very day before the Proces- 
sion, that very standard-bearer, 
availing himself of his oflice of In- 
spector of the Gutters, in which we 
had employed and paid him for 
a good many years, cut off some bun- 
dred pound weight of lead, and roll- 
ing it up like a tew yards of carpet- 
ting, over his unseen shoulder with 
it, down stairs, out of the area-door, 
and, having deposited it in a place of 
safety, away to speak on Reform- 
Urn orator being at the same time a 
Thief and a Robber. 
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JFovr Lyrics , No Z To the Skylath 

four lyrics* by delta. 

No. I* 


t»r. 


TO THE SKYLARK. 

Awake ere the morning dawn— skylark, arise ! 

The last of the stars hath waned dim in the skies ; 

The peak of the mountain is purpled in light, 

And the grass with the night-dew is diamonded white; 
The young dowers, at morning’s call, open their eye*, — 
Then up ere the break of day, skylark, arise ! 

Earth starts like a sluggard half, roused from a dream ; 
Pale and ghost like the mist floats away from the stream. 
And the cataract hoarsely, that all the night long 
Pour’d forth to the desolate darkness its song. 

Now softens to music, as brighten the skies 
Then up ere the dawn of day, skylark, arise 1 

Arise from the clover, and up to the cloud, 

Ere the sun leaves his chamber in majesty proud. 

And, ere his light lowers to earth’s meaner things. 

Catch the stainless effulgence of heaven on thy wings, 
While thy gaze, as thou soarest and & ingest, shall feast 
On the innermost shrine of the uttermost east. 

Up, up with a loud voice of singiug ! the bee 
Will be out to the bloom, and the bird to the tree, 

The trout to the pool, and the par to the rill, 

The (look to the plain, and the deer to the hilt — 

Soon the marsh will resound to the plover’s lone cries ; — 
Then up ere the dawn of day, skylark, arise I 

Up, up with thy praise* breathing anthem ! Alone 
The drowsyhead, man, on his bed slumbers prone ; 

The stars may go down, and the sun from the deep 
Burst forth, Btlil his hands they are folded in sleep. 

Let the least in creation the greatest despise — 

Then up to Heaven’s threshold, blithe skylark, arise f 


No. If. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Hoarse chatter’d the crow on the boughs overhead. 

And the owl, from & time-ruin’d tower, 

Boded forth to my spirit its omens of dread, 

And added fresh gloom to the hour ; 

Earth frown’d like a desert ; the clouds roll’d above 
In murkier shadows, a desolate throng ; 

While the stream, as it flow’d through October’s wan grove 
Had turn’d into wailing its song. 

Then sunk the red sun o’er the verge of the hill, 

The dull twilight breeze roam’d abroad, 

And sigh’d— while all sounds of existence were still— 
Through the aspens that border’d the road. 
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&m Lyrics . JV#, ILL ffaddoti Bali. *tm 

*Twas a scene of seclusion— beneath an oak»tree, 

All pensive 1 sate on a moss-cover’d m®w,. 

And thought that, whatever the future might be. 

How sweet were the day® which were gene ! 

I mused on the friends who had pass’d to the grave — 

Like Bpectres they rose on the mind ; 

Then, listening, I heard but the dull hollow rave 

Of the rank grass, bestirr’d by the wind. 

1 thought on the glory, the sunshine of yore, 

When Hope rear’d her fairy-built piles to the view ; 

Then turn’d to the darken’d plain scowling before. 

And the wither’d plants laden with dew. 

Thrice happy, I deem’d, were the perish’d and dead. 

Since pleasures but wane into woes ; 

And the friends, with whom youth’s sunny morning was led, 
Have left us alone ere its dose. 

Who longest survive but the longer deplore. 

Since Heaven calls its favourites the soonest away; 

The holly-tree smiles through the snows lying boar, 

But the passion-flower fades in a day I 


No. III. 

II ADDON HAL!., YORKSHIRE. 

Green weeds o’ertop thy ruined wall, 

Grey, venerable Haddon Hal), • • 

The swallow twitters through tbee ; 

Who would have thought, when, in their pride, 
Thy battlements the storm defied, 

That time should thus Bubdue thee ? 

While with a famed and far renown, 

England’s third Edward wore the crown, 
rpsprang’st thou in tby glory \ 

And surely thine— if thou couldst tell 
‘Like the old Delphian oracle, — 

Would be a wondrous story l 

How many a Vernon thou hast seen. 

Kings of the Peak, tby walls within ; 

How many a maiden tender ; 

How many a warrior stern and steel’d, 

In burgonet, and lance, and shield. 

Array’d with martial splendour. 

Then, as the soft autumnal breeze 

Just curl’d the lake, just stirr’d the trees, 

In the blue cloudless weather. 

How many a gallant hunting train, 

With hawk in hood, and horse in rein, 

Forsook thy courts together I 

The grandeur of the olden time 
Mantled thy towers with pride sublime, 
Enlivening all who near’d them ; 

From Hippocras and Sherris sack 
Palmer or Pilgrim turn’d not back. 

Before thy cellars cheer’d them. 
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Four Lyrics* No* IV \ Elegiac Staiuas. 

Since thine unbroken early day. 

How many a race hath pass’d away, 

In charnel vault to moulder,— 

Yet Nature round thee breathes an air 
Serenely bright, and softly fair, 

To charm the rapt beholder. 

The past is but a gorgeous dream, 

And Time glides by us like a stream, 

While musing on thy story; 

And sorrow prompts a deep — Alas ! 

That, like a pageant, thus should pass 
To wreck all human glory. 


No. IV. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

Farewell ! if there can be farewell 
To what is graved on Memory’s page ; 
Thine image there undimm’d shall dwell, 
And highest, holiest thoughts engage : 
When, in the calm of solitude, 

I think how pure mere man might be. 
How meekly great, how truly good, 

My spirit turns to thee l 

Thine was the tongue that spake no ill ; 

Thine was the judgment, ever kind. 

That for the erring, lingered still 
Benevolent excuse to find ; 

Pure in thyself, ’twas thine to think 
That others,— all mankind were such. 
Alive to feel, and quick to shrink 
From Siu’s polluting touch 

Yes ! ’twas no idle, vain pretence. 

No froth work of a feeble mind, 

For thine was learning’s excellence 
With strong and manly sense combined ; 
The glories of the ancient day 
Illumed thy Bteps with classic light, 

The patriot’s deed and poet’s lay 
Bequeath’d thee sweet delight. 

And thine was Duty’s loftiest sense, 

And thine that calm, high, Christian faith, 
Which warm’d thee to benevolence. 

And soothed the thorny bed of death ; 

So God hath call’d thee back again, 

Back to thy birthright in the sky, 

Who ne’er gave cause of grief to men, 

Save when ’twas thine to die ! 


may, 
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WOMAN. BY SIMONIDES (NOT OF C0S»). 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM HAY. 


The prototype of every female mind 
The Gods first made, of every form and kind. 
Behold the slut — she in the dirt is found 
All filth-polluted, rolling on the ground. 

Unwashed, unkempt, untidy her attire, 

In mud she wallows, fattens in the mire, 

Her filthy house, and filthier self avow 
Her soul as taken from the bristly sow. 

f 

ii. 

The scoundrel fox another soul supplies, 

To good and evil— up to all — all- wise ; 

A prying spirit, ever on the watch 
At truth or lies, at right or wrong to catch ; 

The busy-bodies these, that roam and gad. 

Some pretty good, but more, alas ! are bad. 

in. 

That barking woman, with her slanderous itch, 
Proclaims the spirit of her parent hitch. 

With eager eyes and ears, and poking snout. 

She Biiu fin for scandal, and she paws it out; 

Peering and peeping everywhere she goes. 

Barking and biting both at friends ana foes : 

And ratfier than be still, the spitefuPelf 
Will snap and snarl at her precious self. 

What if her everlasting tongue should rouse 
The angry spirit of her patient spouse 
To seize a Btonc to quell each horrid note. 

And pound her grinders down her yelping throat : 
Ah! little would it boot, poor man — for she 
Will hark, though angry or though kind he be. 
Though friends or foes, or strangers should be near, 
Her clamorous tongue, all, all are doomed to hear. 

IV. 

The lazy lump, the weary husband’s load, 

The Gods created of the sluggish sod — 

Her earth-born spirit knows nor ill nor good, 

Her knowledge is to cram herself with food. 

When angry winter's biting frosts appear, 

Close by tbe blazing hearth she posts her chair. 

And the poor creature sits and shivers there. 

v. 

Mark you a fifth : the never constant sea, 

Oh fickle womankind, gave birth to thee ; 

So smiling, lovely, so serene to-day, 

That he who knows thee not might justly say. 

Most elegant, domestic, perfect creature, 

“ Thou cunning pattern of excelling nature.*’ 

But mark her well, — 'tis hideous to behold 
This perfect creature,— now a perfect scold? 

Whom none dare look upon, and none come near, 
Who fills both friends and foes, and all with fear, 
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Woman. ^Sitoenitks. 

Rages unceasingly — and howls and yelps. 

Like an ungracious hitch that guards her whelps. 
And as the sea, when summer Bmiles, is seen 
The sailor’s joy, so placid and serene* 

Anon its waves with loud, terrific roar. 

Lash with their curling crests the labouring shore. 
So changeful, so deceitful, do we find 
This " sea of troubles "—fickle womankind. 


VI. 

A heap of sluggish ashes, and an ass, 

The all-enduring, form’d another class, 

Whom neither force, nor angry words, will rouse 
To do a single deed to please a spouse. 

If they retire, — it is that tlipy may eat : 

If by the fire, — they cram themselves with meat : 

Or if perchance they fee) the amorous tee — 

No choice have they — for every man’s the same. 

TH. 

The weasel- soui’d, the grim, the Bad*of-face, 

The unloving, unbeloved, ungracious race, 

Nor beautiful, nor fair, aught earthly deem ; 

Life has for them no charm, and love’s a dream. 

They hate their husbands with a perfect bate : 

Their pilfering tricks continual broils create ; 

Their fiendish, thievish, sacrilegious eyes 
Even on the sacred victims gormandize. 

rm. 

From the soft, waving-maned, the full-fed mare, 

Jove made a tribe— the foes of toil and care. 

These will not grind, nor winnow, ne’er are seen 
To watch the oven, or tbeir houses clean, 

For fear of soot ; the purses of their spouses. 
Pretending love, they sweep, though not their bouses. 
No washings twice or thrice a-day they spare 
On their own persons,— these their only care, 

Nor oils, nor unguents, to perfume their hair. 

Which o’er the neck luxuriantly spreads. 

And, crown’d with floxvers, a lovely fragrance sheds. 

’ Tia a fine show — another’s eyes to feast, 

But to a spouse— the devil at the least ; 

Except a king or prince they chance to find, 

Who has a taste for toys of such a kind. 


ix. 

Another class form’d from the hideous ape. 

Ugly in figure, fashion, face, and shape— 

Jove sent to earth— the greatest frights that e’er 
Created laughter, or made people stare. 

Hipless, and shapeless as a plank, they wend; 
Necks stiff and short, and never meant to bend. 
Oh, wretched husband, thine’s a piteous case. 
Com pelt’d this prime of evils to embrace— 
Who like the ape is crafty, full of guile. 

But rt never twists her lips by way of smile; ” 
Pries into all, but ne’er an action does 
That is not hideous as her ugly phiz. 

This is her' object, this by night and day 
Rouses her soul and being into play,- 
How she may bring about, by wicked skill, 

The greatest possible amount of ill. 


t*v. 
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x. 

Happy the man, — thrice happy surely he! 

Whose wife was fashion'd from the busy bee. 

Her, scandal dares not, with its slime, defile : 

And wealth and honours on her husband smile. 

The mother of a race renown’d and bold. 

With him she loves, herself beloved, grows old. 

The excellent of women ! her is given 
The encircling beauty of the grace of Heaven. 

Slie with her sex ne'er spends the precious hours 
In listening to their gossip and amours. 

Thrice happy they whom gracious Heaven may bless 
With wives so virtuous, prudent, good, as this! 


This the exception : those, and such as those, 
The ills,— that fill the life of man with woes. 

Which, in the wisdom of his crafty mind, 

Jove bends to earth in shape of womankind, — 

Of w hom, alas ! the fairest and the best 
A husband knows the blessing not so blest; 

Since a whole day of happiness, no man 
Spent with a wife e’er since the world began ; 

Nor soon will gaunt starvation leave that house 
Where dwells that foe of Gods and man — a spouse. 
Nay, when his soul is open to delights, 

Intent on solemn, or on festive rites, 

This carping fury soon his bliss will blight. 

And change his ieasting into deadly fight. 

For hospitality may never dare 
To spread the table, if a wife be there, * 

Whose best intentions, in her wisest mood. 

Are folly surely evil is her good. 

Marriage makes man a simpleton — since he 
Sees not — what all his neighbours gladly see— 

That strange delusion which would make his bride 
So perfect, — so imperfect all beside. 

Loud in her praises, he can never see. 

That as his neighbour's, so his fate must be,— 

A thraldom, and a bondage, and a yoke 
Which Jove hath made, and never can be broke ; 
Till Pluto free him from a weary Life, 

Perchance while fighting for a worthless wife. 
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•AWij 0F X>EM01>0CUS TIME BARD BEFORE ULVSSES, II# THE C.OCRT OF KING 

ALCLNOUS. 

ODYSSEY. LIB. Till* 

# 

Translated by Mr Chapman, Trinity College, Cambridge . 


The Bard, preluding, struck his tuneful lyre, 

Breathed a few notes, then dash’d into the song. 

How Mars and Aphrodite crown’d desire 
Jn Vulcan’s mansion, and to Vulcan’s wrong. 

With gifts he won her — nor enjoy’d her long, 

For the sun saw and told their furtivegoy : 

Abused Vulcan went his tools among. 

Grief-brooding, while revengeful plans employ 
His thoughts, how best to work the slippery Pair annoy. 

n. 

On its4>road base his anvil huge he sets. 

And hammers out his link’d securities— 

Infrangible, indissoluble nets,— 

Incensed with Mars ; then to his chamber hies. 

And spreads then), for Adultery’s surprise. 

All round the bed, down hanging from the roof : 

Thin as Aracjine’s tissue, even eyes 

Of Gods might not discern those wiles of proof ; 

Then he pretends to go to Lemnos far aloof, 

til. 

Dearest of all h\\ earth-haunts. Nor dark- sighted 
Was Golden-Rein; he watch’d, with look-out keen, 
Vulcan depart: he sped and found new-lighted, 

And sitting there in her own beauty’s sheen. 

From her sire's mansion the love-kindling Queen, 
lie clasp’d her, and, with burning passion, said : 

“ Come, dearest ! come ; Vulcan is hence, I ween ; 

His rude-voiced Simians must be visited ; 

While he to Lemnos goes, let us, Love ! go to bed.” 

IV. 

Thus he to Beauty ; she was nothing loth ; 

Together went they, and together lay : 

Then Vulcan’s meshes fell and fetter’d both ; 

Nor can their fasten’d limbs their will obey; 

So bound, they know they cannot get away* 

But Lame- foot turn’d, or ever that he got 
To Lemnos, (for his Spy- Sun saw their play,) 

Stood on the doorway, madden’d with his lot. 

And bellow’d to the Gods his own domestic blot ; 

v. 

Dreadful hia shout; tf Ye ever-living Gods, 

Jove and the rest ! come hither and behold 
A sight preposterous, for these abodes 
Intolerable ; for my mother's mould 
Shaped me a lame* foot, is my honour sold 
By dainty Venus to the Homicide ; 

For he, forsooth, is straight-foot, handsome, bold,— 

But I am halt; for this my parents chide ; 

They should have made me straight, or not have multiplied. 

VI. 

u But ye shall see how they their love-watch keep, 

In amorous twining*— eight 1 loathe to see ; 
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Song of'VemQdoGW the Bard. 

Yet do I think not e’en a little sleep 
Has come on them ; nor will they wish to be 
So sleeping found — though loving tenderly; 

But them together thus this bona shall hold, 

Until her father shall repay to me 

The gifts I paid for her — my spousal gold,— 

His daughter bright of blee,* but infamously bold.” 

vix. 

To Vulcan's brass- built house th’ Immortals follow 
Neptune, who Earth in his embrace doth lay. 
Eloquent Hermes, and far- dart Apollo; 

The Goddesses kept, shame-faced, all away. 

They at the chamber-door their progress stays, — 

The Gods, from whom all good, all blessing Hows ; 
And while their shame the wantons there bewray. 

An unextiriguishable laughter rose, 

To see the cunning nets that them so fast enclose. 

VIII. 

Then looking to his neighbour one would say : 

“ III deeds thrive not; the slow overtakes the fleet; 
Thus slow foot Vulcan, as we see to-day. 

Has overtaken Mars the swift of feet ; 

He lame, — this swiftest of the Gods, whose seat 
Is high Olympus; and the forfeit- fine 
He needs must pay for his adulterous feat.” 

Then King Apollo grace! u l did incline 
To Hermes, asking him : “ Come, messenger divine ! 

IX. 

“ Good-giver! Jove's own son! say, art thou willing, 
On pain of being with such chains comprest, 

To lie with golden Aphrodite billing ? ” 

To him the Argicide: “ Would that the test 
Went offered me! Vd choose to be so blest, 

On golden Aphrodite's bosom found, 

Before all Gods and Goddesses confeet, 

Though thrice so many chains were thrown around : " 
With laughter loud and long the vaulted courts resound. 

x. 

Nor Neptune kept liis laugh; but still he pray'd 
The artist Vulcau to release his bound; 

“ Loose him ; duly, I promise, shall be paid 
The proper mulct.” To him the God, reuown'd 
For skill ; “ HI* doers are ill- payers found; 

Be surety for the bad, he will betray thee ; 

How shall I bind thee, when he's out of jumnd ? ” 
Then Neptune : — “ Vulcan ! come, in this obc*y me ; 

If he makes forfeiture, then 1 myself will pay thee 1 ” 

xi. 

w Nay, then,” ijuoth Vulcan, “I must needs obey 
He said, and loosed them from their bondage base ; 
Uprose the guilty Pair, and sped away. 

Free from his bonds, he darted down on Thrace ; 

But Aphrodite, with her laughing face, 

Fled toiler Paphian incense- breathing bowers. 

There the sweet Graces bathed the Mother* Grace,, 
Rain'd on her essences and perfumed showers, 

And dresther in her robes of beauty- flashing flowers* 


* I?b*> — irwp S*xou for complexion. 
It.. XXXV, NO. CCNXtv 
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ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO DEGREES IN THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


The character of the English Uni- 
versities never stood so high as it does 
now, and the friends of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, forsooth, have within 
these few years seen the necessity of 
changing their tactics in the manmu* 
vringof their forces toeffecttlieir over- 
throw. Foraloog while they were most 
audacious in their abuse of these glo- 
rious establishments, and: unwearied 
in their efforts to hold them up to 
scorn and hatred as the strongholds 
of bigotry and superstition. Within 
their walls in vain might you look, 
they cried, for men of science and 
learning — you found but a set of 
monks lazily loitering among the 
cloisters, or desecrating the chapels 
with hypocritical prayers. Such was 
the unceasing slang of the more vul- 
gar crew. Philosophers again spoke 
of their blind or obstinate resistance 
to the spirit of the age. They accused 
them of continuing to teach all the 
exploded errors of the schools, long 
after the other great Seminaries of 
education in Europe bad begun to 
diffuse the grand truths of modern 
philosophy, and the kuowiedge of 
those arts by which the genius of 
invention and discovery bad eleva- 
ted, enriched, and adorned life. Or 
they likened them to vessels moored 
in a river, down which tide and 
stream were carrying past their sides 
thousands of adventurous sails, ail 
bound on voyages across the great 
deep, while the crews of the sheer 
hulks, leaning lazily over the rotten 
bulwarks, deluded themselves with 
the belief that they too were in mo- 
tion, and drifting along in the midst 
of that endless fleet. 

Some such image— though we are 
inclined in all humility to think that 
we have so far improved upon it as to 
make it at once more poetical and 
more intelligible, without destroying 
its inapplicability iu the least— was, 
we reinemheis employed by a great 
philosopher of the North, and pomp- 
ously repeated many a time and oft 
by the more erudite among a people, 
who, according to a celebrated Eng- 
lish moralist, no bad judge either of 
Individual or national character, had 
almost all a mouthful, but few or 
none a bellyful, of that food which is 


found most nutritive to the nobler 
faculties of the mind, although un- 
fortunately too many of them were 
filled to repletion with that sort of 
provender which turns to wind, and 
by natural necessity causes eructation . 
That Scotland has long had good 
reason to be proud of her own Uni- 
versities, and of the rapid advance- 
ment of her natives from barbarism 
fc> civility, is indeed most true; but 
it was lamentable to hear some of 
her most liberal spirits, as they loved 
to call themselves, bo far elated by 
their own reputation, which already 
is on the wane, and, when at its 
brightest, shone with borrowed light, 
as to sneer, in a sense of fancied 
superiority, at a system of studies of 
which they knew not even enough 
to be able to misrepresent them, and 
were obliged therefore to disparage 
by generalities conceived iu con- 
scious ignorance, and vented in af- 
fected scorn. 

Oh ! what retaliation might there 
then have been ! The small storm 
that was raised, however, soon fell ; 
but the aggressors got a lesson not 
again to shame themselves by ca- 
lumnies against the character of In- 
stitutions venerated by all the no- 
blest spirits of the noblest laud on 
all the earth. They got a lesson 
rather to honour themselves by aasi- 
miiatintf, so far as that might be, and 
the difference of national circum- 
stance would allow, that system of 
education which they themselves 
conducted, to that which, however 
high might be the notion that the va- 
nity of a people within little more 
than a century released from bondage 
to the soil might inspire into their 
beans, had received the sanction of 
the approval of an older and far more 
cultivated nation, a nation that had 
“ taken the start of this majestic 
world,” and stood on the very summit 
of renown. But we here in Scotland 
were soon after that exposure of the 
“ follies of our wise” hushed to si- 
lenc*,while in England a vast majority 
of the Dissenters continued to assail 
the Universities more bitterly than 
ever, because they knew they were 
the pillars of that Church ho hateful 
iu their eyes, and against which they 
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raged with a rage altogether heathen, 
expressed in language disgraceful to 
men who were in any way followers 
of the Christian faith. Is it possible 
that all this enmity, rooted ineradica- 
ble In so many fierce or sullen hearts, 
can be forgotten by those who belong 
to the Church of England, and de- 
sire that she may be on earth im- 
mortal ? Can oblivion of all that her 
friends owe to her in defence against 
her enemies be so utter, that they 
will now concede to them the claims, 
so preposterously urged by those 
enemies, to all the rights and privhf 
leges conferred by the degrees of 
those Universities which they have 
so long maligned, and yearned, with 
longings — haply not to be vain— for 
their decay and dissolution ? 

Grieved shall we be, but not as- 
tounded. even by such abandonment 
of all feeling and principle as such 
concession would imply; for, in obe- 
dience to the Spirit of the Age, they 
who from abject fear have not hi- 
therto dared to withstand and op- 
ose it, are prepared, we verily be- 
eve, to yield up every thing that 
shall only be demanded with a loud 
voice and a brazen forehead. Bless- 
ings are now heaped on the Uni- 
versities by clamour of the same 
throats that so long clothed them 
with curses— they are extolled to 
the skies by the same lungs that so 
long laboured to sink them by ca- 
lumny to the dust— and a call now 
rings over the land to fiing open 
their gates to the entrance of that 
llower of the English youth, which 
they who raised it thanked heaven 
would never he exposed to the fatal 
blight of the foul air stagnating with- 
in them, and expiring only pesti- 
lential vapours. So strong is their 
passion, so devout their worship of 
knowledge, human and divine— now 
to be found only in perfection with- 
in the cloisters of those monks and 
friars — that the Church of England’s 
loving supporters cannot rest till 
privileged to take their degrees too 
within those holy precincts, and is- 
sue out into the world with titular 
hearings of honour, which their fa- 
thers had for ages taught their sons 
to scorn, and up to last year, and 
all through it oh to its close, chided 
with savage objurgations as worse 
than worthless, baubles at once, and 
badges of shame* IHd they not be* 
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Heve all the falsehoods of Beverley V 
Was not even Sedgwick’s triumph- 
ant refutation of the Reprobate de- 
clared by them a failure ? And, alas 1 
has that distinguished man headed 
a petition to Parliament to admit 
such an enemy within the gates? 
May lie prove the true prophet at 
last— devoutly should we pray but 
that; in utter hopelessness of any 
great future good, a prayer for its 
attainment cannot reach the lips, but 
expires in the despondence of the 
heart, unable, do what it will, to si- 
lence dismal forebodings of evil to 
what it venerates and loves. 

This, we confess, is strange to us 
even in the midst of all things 
strange — and we should wish to 
hear the question argued on its me- 
rits by the best men of Cambridge, 
rather than treated, so imperfectly, 
with regard only to what is alleged 
and dented to have been old law and 
old custom. Both the law and the 
custom are old enough, in all con- 
science, against the claims of the 
Dissenters to the right of gradua- 
tion in the English Universities ; but 
this is certain, that were all law and 
all custofo established to have been 
against these claims for ever, that 
consideration would signify not a jot 
to the great majority of those who 
are determined to grant them— and 
that they will settle the question in 
a far simpler style, by saying, it; 
shall be so. Aye — this is the age of 
reason— there shall no longer be any 
monopolies of learning— Iree trade 
in that mart as in every other — let 
the goods be exposed to purchase, 
without restriction, to all comers — 
let them but lay down their monies 
—and there shall be no advantage 
iven on the score of faith or creed— 
o ! all ye who hunger and thirst for 
knowledge, and aspire to the distinc- 
tions which her institutions can con- 
fer, and no question shall be asked 
whether you be Jew or Gentile — 
either is as good as a Christian — for 
as to religion, that is an affair be- 
tween a man and his Maker— and In 
seminaries of science, unless indeed 
you are determine^ to be a divine, 
every man's creed should be left to 
biaewn conscience !— This assuredly 
never was the old law, or the old cus- 
tom el Cambridge — tWa is not store 
super antiques via * ; if it be — they who 
venture to take tbeir stand on such 
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old roads, will find that their founda- endowments, their privileges, and 
tions are built on piles that have be- their rights, benighted as they were 
come rotten, aud the institutions in the mspissated gloom of the dai k 
themselves will sink out of sight, ages, all along hauuted by spectral 
and be swallowed up in the treach- syllogisms, with the shade of Arts- 
erous hollow. totle himself leading the van, and of 

And what made the English l T ni- Aquinas bringing up the rear, could 
verities monopolies of learning ? hare stood against one small cluster 
Not the State. The genius het of of colleges, whether composing a 
each time-hallowed establishment, University or not, on the banks of 
which was no other than religion, the Severn or the Trent or the Tyne, 
Since the Reformation, that religion or on whatever far better than Hassi- 
has been Christianity in its purest cal stream, Unitarian or Socinmu 
spirit The form it has assumed is zeal might chuse to build up towers 
that which seemed best to those who and temples, of a style and order 
shaped it, and whose sacred bounty Hof architecture of its own, to put to 
gave it a power of beneficeuce that shame the fantastic tricks supersti- 
has made all the wide land rejoice, tion of old played with the lime- woik 
How prosperous now are those noble of Granta and Rhedycina ! 
endowment*! Genius, talent, learn- Professor Sedgwick 44 expresses 
ing, sense, science, honour, religion, his surprise at the turn which the 
all flourish there ; but how happens discussion has so far taken. We 
it, if they have indeed monopolized all have been wrangling upon mere 
these, that the liigh-minded, aud high- antiquarian facts, and not on the 
souled, and opulent millions on broad principles of expediency al- 
inillions — for so numerous, they say, feeling the future prospects of 
are they — who chose to separate Church and State.’* That line of 
themselves from all connexion with argument, lie says, 44 Was forced on 
the Church of England, and for so him and his friends by their oppn- 
many generations regarded with an nents.” Not so. In not very com- 
evil eye the Universities to her so teous terms, as some think, he re- 
dear — incorporated with *her very marked on the Counter-declaration 
existence, and prospering in the to the Petition. In the Petition it 
same light in which she prospered— was said, that 4t in praying for the 
how happens it that the Dissenters abolition of these restrictions, they' 
have not, with all their desire for rejoice in being: able to assure your 
knowledge, and ail their power to honourable House, that they are only 
build up establishments of their own asking for a restitution of their aii- 
for its nurture and extension, done cient academical laws aud lauriab'c 
so, long before now, in rivalry with customs.’* In the counter- declaration 
those monopolizing companies com- it is said, “ we, the undersigned 
posed for ag***. as they said, of iguo- resident members of the Senate, 
rant and slothful men, and to the deem it incumbent upon us, without 
sure destruction of a system in itself delay, publicly to protest against the 
so ruinous, and therefore naturally allegations and principle* set forth 
so perishable ? True, the Univer- in that petition. We do not admit 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge that the abolition of the existing re- 
had got a long start— but then, they strictions would be, as alleged, a 
were going lazily downhill - their restitution of the ancient lawn and 
very riches, it was said, were their laudable customs of the University ; 
ruin; and though they might have still neither do we acknowledge that any 
C ? n n V0( ^ ky their privileges to keep of those restrictions were imposed 
a hold on the country, which it would in a manner formal and unpre<*<- 
have been no easy matter to force dented” On this the Professor 
them to relax, yet is not the -fiery zeal goes on to remark, that 44 if there 
and burmug enthusiasm of young es- be any meaning in words, the two 
tablishroents more than a match for passages above quoted are directly 
the lukewarm indifference and slow- opposed to one another. Tiiev con- 
blooded indolence of the old ? How tain an expression not of opinion 
waa it possible that a crowd of col- but of facts ; if one be true, the other 
leges on the Cam, and a cro wd of c ol- must be false.” There is an expres- 
leges oa the Isis, whatever were their sion— and a very mild one too—boih 
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of opinion and of facta. They pro- 
test against allegations and principles , 
and though firmly, mildly; and they 
do not admit (can words be gentler ?) 
that the abolition of existing restric- 
tions would be a restitution of an- 
cient laws and laudable customs . 
Professor Sedgwick manfully avows 
his approbation of the spirit of what 
he believes to have been ancient 
laws and laudable customs; and 
earnestly desires that spirit should 
breathe again in his beloved Granta. 
Ilis opponents as manfully avow thein 
dislike of that spirit, which, at the 1 
saute time, they do not believe ever 
did breathe there — were it hence- 
forth to be there the pervading and 
dominant spirit, they anticipate from 
it consequences the very reverse 
of those anticipated by him ; — 
and surely this is an expression of 
opinion as well as facts. “ If one 
be true, the other must be false,” 
sounds harsh; yet it is, we believe, 
but scholastic language, and the 
word* do not sound so in Latin. 
But restricting the question to facts, 
the Professor has been far from 
overwhelming with his facts, and has 
not any mighty cuuse of triumph. 
We shall uot join u the wrangling 
upon mere antiquarian facts” which 
lie has deprecated ; but where has he 
shewn, that before the time of James 
the First, Dissenters were ever ad- 
mitted into the University ? The Edi- 
tor of the Standard, with bis wonted 
talent aud learning, has shewn, by 
numerous quotations from the laws 
of Edward Sixth and Elizabeth, that 
no Dissenter was permitted even in 
the kingdom ; consequently, that no 
Dissenter Could be admitted into the 
University. The 6th of James the 
First was but*a recital of the law of 
the land. Dr Giffard points out to 
Professor Sedgwick the nature of 
declaratory laws and ancillary sta- 
tutes, as they are called by Lord 
Coke. They are both alike conser- 
vative of customs. The one merely 
render more clear and certain what 
they assume to have been previously 
the law ; the other only give effi- 
cacy to principles before sanctioned 
by the Legislature. King James 
found no Dissenters in the Universi- 
ties— no avowed Dissenters in the 
kingdom. From a new state of af- 
fairs, new consequences were ap- 
prehended; and a measure was 
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adopted, not of innovation, but of 
prevention. The Standard shewn, 
that under the laws against noncon- 
formity, prior to the time of James the 
First, private University statutes, for 
the exclusion of nonconformists, 
were altogether unnecessary, “ and 
no more to be dreamt of than Uni- 
versity statutes for the exclusion of 
centaurs or griffins.” What, then, 
it may be asked, is the meaning of 
the restitution of the University sys- 
tem prior to the reign of James I. ? 
In what did it differ, in form or spirit, 
from the system then fortified by 
a confirmatory law', aud enduring till 
this day — but perhaps now about to 
be dissolved? James was a poor 
creature — but good laws have been 
enacted by despicable Kings, and 
more despicable Parliaments, and 
still more despicable Ministeis. And 
bow happened it, that these inno- 
vating restrictions, destructive of 
“ the ancient laws aud laudable cus- 
toms of the University,” have been 
suffered to remain in force till pretty 
far on in the reign of William the 
Fourth — William the Liberator ? 
Did William the Third, who was in 
bis way a liberator too, annul the re- 
strictions which James the First im- 
posed t Ur did be and other princes 
do what they could to strengthen 
them ? Was the O ranger blind to 
this flagraut crime of the Dethroned ? 
Was tLe freed nation blind to it? 
That king and people did not rejoice 
with one consent to rescind the base 
law of the tyrant? No. William had 
the eye as well as the beak of an 
eagle ; and the glorious Revolution of 
168S purged with euphrasy the sight 
of the nation till it shone, aud pierced 
through despotism with a glance that 
withered. But, by all men, the re- 
strictive rules of the Uni versities were 
then clearly seen to be safeguards 
to the civil and religious liberties of 
England. William,' therefore, con- 
firmed, — not by any specific acts, 
for these were not needed, but by 
the whole tenor of bis reign, — what 
James had done; and James did no 
more than secure to the Universities 
by one measure, tv fiat Elizabeth bad 
secured to them by another — the mea- 
sures themselves being different, ac- 
cording to the difference of the times. 
For in the reign of Elizabeth every 
body knows that tests were imposed, 
in order to confine University edu- 
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cation to ifae members of tbe Esta- 
blished Church, The Puritans ob- 
jected to the form of the oath of su- 
premacy, which differed from that 
now in use, but it was not refused 
except by the Roman Catholics, 
That oath, and the act of uniformi- 
ty, constituted the test which was 
designed to keep the Universities 
for the strict purposes of tbe Esta- 
blishment; and the act of King lames 
the First, as we have already seen, 
of which so many complaints have 
been made, had been only in con- 
formity with the same principle— as 
was forcibly stated in the House — we 
believe, in the admirable speech of 
Sir Robert iqglis. There really does 
not seem to us any wrangling 
about antiquarian facts’* here ; nor 
can we sympathize with, nor indeed 
understand, the excessive love and 
Admiration Professor Sedgwick feels 
for the spirit that animated the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge centuries ago, 
as if it were a spirit so much more 
liberal and enlightened than that 
which now inspires it, and has in- 
spired it during its glorious growth ; 
and when it dies, will, we fear, leave 
H to gradual, perhaps rapid decay. 
That the ages before James the First 
were more intellectual than those 
which have succeeded, we cannot 
think; so that even had Professor 
Sedgwick shewn, what he has been 
unable to shew, that the Universi- 
ties were open to all human beings, 
and wooed men of all religious 
creeds to their nursing bosoms, that 
would be no argument with us for 
desiring that those Almas Metres 
should again appear as the exube- 
rantly-breasted sisters of Charity, 
and offer sustenance to all mouths, 
though their milk of sound doctrine 
might be * with sputtering noise re- 
jected,” and the wry faces and re- 
volting stomachs of Dissenters shew 
their ingratitude for the much soli- 
cited but unvalued boon. 

We again say, that we do earnest- 
ly desire to hear this great question 
treated on its merits by Professor 
Sedgwick himself, or some other 
Cambridge man of equal powers. 
On them he has let escape him but 
a few unsatisfactory glimpses of 
light. We long for full effulgence to 
be streamed on the principles of the 
Petition. None can suspect us of 
want of respect— (may we add, affec- 


tion ?) — for a man so highly endowed, 
and so eminent in science. But 
there are in tbe Universities many 
as good as he who think very 
differently; and in saying that he 
has numerous equals there, we mean 
to do him all honour. He is in the 
minority, whether we look to num- 
bers or intellect To science, as he 
uees the term, the appeal ought not 
ih reason to be made — though, if it 
were, the decision would not be in fa. 
vour of the measure;— as some of the 
roost illustrious men of science seem 
to be neutral, or at least are silent 
■—and many are against it. The Theo- 
logical Professors, and the Graduates 
in Divinity, think and feel as might 
have been expected of men devoutly 
dedicated to thedutiesof that Church 
whose doctrine and discipline they 
have sworn to preserve immaculate; 
and Professor Sedgwick, who was 
above attributing to the Petition an 
authority which did not belong to it, 
as the Premier and other Ministers 
were not ashamed to do, says gene- 
rously — for there are occasions when 
it requires generosity to he just— 
“ Of those who occupy the degrees 
of highest dignity in the University, 
a large majority are unfortunately 
against us; and among those who 
have signed the counter* declaration, 
are many whoee names it is impos- 
sible to read without sentiments of 
honour and respect.” The Wisdom 
of the University is against the mea- 
sure. 

It is far from agreeable to us to 
argue such a question against such a 
man — but till he convinces our rea- 
son, we must adhere to our opinions 
— which we have formed from expe- 
rience — nor have our opportunities 
of judging aright been less favour- 
able than his own. In a letter from 
a lay member of the Senate, publish- 
ed in the JvJkn Bull , April Id, we 
find our own sentiments so much 
better expressed than they could be 
in any words of ours, that we cannot 
but eurich our pages with a quota- 
tion : — 

“ I will not discuss with you the 
question, whether the Universities 
are more properly Lay or Ecclesias- 
tical corporations. The best writers 
upon English law consider them as 
partaking of the nature of both. It is 
sufficient for me to know, that they 
have, for three centuries at least, 
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been the sanctuaries and the source 
of pure and undcfiled religion to the 
laity and clergy of the land; and 
that they hare been, under the bless- 
ing of God, amongst others, the sig- 
nal means of preserving, in the edu- 
cated and innuential classes of the 
country, and through them in the 
nation at large, a purity and a unity 
of Christian faith and practice. The 
prevalence of dissent and infidelity 
rnay be traced to causes out of the 
reach of human control. Pride and 
independence, the offspring of a sud- 
den emancipation from intellectual 
darkness, the rapid growth of know- 
ledge and of science, unhallowed by 
the principles of Christian morality, 
have contributed to dissever the 
bonds of the religious aud social sys- 
tem. 

“ Amidst all this confusion and 
error, through seasons of political 
anarchy and religious tempest, the 
Church of Englaud has ever been 
the pole-star which has guided the 
bewildered mariner to a haven of 
rest; the Universities of Englaud 
have stood in the gap, and unflinch- 
ingly maintained the monarchical 
institutions of the country, and the 
rights and liberties of the people. 
They have with equal courage and 
success resisted the tyranny of a 
King, and the oppression of a Parlia- 
ment Has all this been accidental, 
and the fortuitous result of tempo- 
rary coincidence ? Has it not rather 
arisen from the principles of Chris- 
tian unity and freedom, which a com- 
mon religious training instilled, and 
a common sense of danger called in- 
to action ? 

“It has been the glory and the 
blessing of this country, that its 
clergy and laity, as they are associa- 
ted m station, so are they trained un- 
der the same system and within the 
same walls. No one can doubt, that 
to this cause is to be attributed, in a 
great degree, the absence of that In- 
fidelity which characterises the edu- 
cated portion and upper classes of 
the laity of some other countries. 
The literary cabal which, some years 
ago, in a neighbouring country, form- 
ed something like a regular plan for 
the destruction of the Christian reli- 
gion, included many who stood high 
in the ranks of literature and science. 
You would have Christianity no 
longer an essential part of the system 
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of the University, as a University. 
Your principle goes to this. You 
use the term Dissenter, but in a 
sense which necessarily includes all 
who are not members of the Church 
of England, whether Homan Catho- 
lic, Protestant Dissenter, Jew, Turk, 
Heretic, or Infidel. You would not 
have the University draw any dis- 
tinction, in conferring degrees, or 
admission into its governing body, 
between a believer and an unbelie- 
ver. You would have the constitu- 
ency of the University consist of a 
mixed body of Christians and infi- 
dels. All places of dignity and power 
are to be open to them. You would 
leave it to accident, whether the 
Chancellor, High Steward, Profes- 
sors, or oilier officers of the Univer- 
sity, were of any or no faith. You 
would give persons of every creed 
and no creed a voice in the election 
of representatives, and thus deprive 
the Church of her only recognised 
organs in the House of Commons. 
The party, with which you are now 
identified, would also * relieve 1 the 
Bishops from their duties in the other 
House of Parliament You would 
of course cease to exact attendance 
at the University church, or compli- 
ance with any ordinances not purely 
scientific. All should be voluntary. 
Such is the state of things you would 
see established in a Christian Uni- 
versity, and you would yet affect to 
believe that the change would not 
affect the interests of national reli- 
gion.” 

What was the reason assigned by 
Lord Brougham, and the ether found- 
ers of the University of London, for 
the exclusion of Theology? The 
utter impossibility of teaching doc- 
trines to which all the members — 
who were to be of all sects— could 
In conscience conform; and the 
reason was valid. Therefore all the 
students are left to their own reli- 
gion ; and religion — except in as far 
as all studies of man and nature 
comprehend it — is never mentioned 
within the walla. There Is not even 
a chair of Natural Theology, which 
surely there might be, as it might 
be taught, erne would think, without 
offending any 'faith. But Lord 
Brougham, or the able writer, who- 
ever he may be, of the exposition of 
the principles which guided the 
founders, drawn n distinction, which 
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J so far we think just, between that 
Seminary ami the Universities of 

Oxford and Cambridge. In them 
J the students are all resident within 
the walls. Each college is a duke 
domum, wherein youth are instruct- 
ed in religion as in their parents* 
house. If they be not, their life is 
without religion. The students in 
the University of London reside 
with their paieuis or their friends, 
and from them and with them they 
receii e religious lessons, each ac- 
cording to the creed of, liis fathers. 
In a college not only open to Dis- 
senters, but where an immense ma- 
jority of the students are Dissenters 
■ — if not, indeed, them all — it is not 
easy, we confess,to s*»e how any other 
principle could have been adopted ; 
and that pioves how pernicious the 
same principle would be if adopted in 
institutions of which the character is 
the very reverse — the very reverse 
their reigning spirit. 44 In a Univer- 
sity open to individuals of ad reli- 
gious opinions, it would in* impos- 
sible, ’ ” said Lord Brougham, or his 
accredited friend, 44 to institute, any 
theological lectures, and *ull less 
practicable to introduce any reli- 
gious observances that would be 
generally complied with/* What 
said Lord John Russell to that prin- 
ciple, when quoted by Mr Goul- 
burn, in his very sensible and unan- 
swerable speech ? Not a word, lie 
gave it the go-by, as if he had been 
deaf — and no matter had he been 
dumb too; hut his Lordship never 
gives in his adherence either to his 
own long if not well-digested opi- 
nions, nor yet to any ot those opi- 
nions of his friends on which, never- 
theless, he acts — for the time comes 
when it is convenient to break off, 
and then with the utmost noncha- 
lance he lets them drop, like phlegm, 
out of his mouth and his mind. 
He expectorates an opinion-wipes 
his lips, and swallows a lozenge. 
Lord Brougham, or his accredited 
friend, judiciously adds, 44 In the 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the students, being removed 
from the superintendence of their 
parents and guardians, are placed in 
colleges or domestic establishments, 
where it is necessary that religious 
instruction should form part of the 
course of education.’* He was jus- 
tifying the one principle by justify- 


ing the other— each on its own 
grounds — and now, shame to the 
hypocrisy that would thus hide its 
hidden designs under a mask, the 
same set of men now declare their 
own argument to be worthless, and 
resolve that the system of religious 
instruction at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge shall be the same as in Gow- 
er Street — that is, that there shall be 
none at all. Can there be imagined 
any tiling more basely wicked than 
this 'r Vet Professor Sedgwick be- 
es them to be friends not only of 
religion, but of the Church I 
Let us turn now to the University 
of Oxford, and to an exposition of 
the principles of the system that has 
so long been happily dominant 
there, (alas we fear soon to be 
broken down,) given in a 44 Letter ” 
from the Rev. W. Sewell, Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College— a letter 
full ot the highest Chiistiau wisdom, 
which makes us, while we read, 
often forget his mere talents, though 
they are ot the highest order. \ve 
have a pleasure and a pride in re- 
cording in our pages sentiments so 
noble, views so com prehensile, and 
reflections so profound ; and what- 
ever be the result, Oxford will for 
ever honour her champion-fur, 
humbly a* he speaks of himself, hei 
champion he is — and of that Church 
over which has long been gathering 
a cloud, soon to burst either in harm- 
less rain, or in destructive lightning 
that may smite tower and temple 
to the d list. The University of Ox- 
iord, he observes, at present is essen- 
tially and permanently changed from 
its original constitution. That is in- 
deed most true. By many benign 
and beautiful processes has a happy 
reformation been wrought, not only 
from the ti tries anterior to James the 
First of which Professor Sedg- 
wick is so enamoured — but in our 
own times, and before our own eyes; 
and it is still going on — for the re- 
formation widen intellect, under the 
guidance and inspiration of Chris, 
tianity, effects, never ceases, but 
shines more and more unto die per- 
fect day. 

44 It has become,” says Mr Sewell, 

“ a society for education, an inter- 
mediate stage of discipline and study 
between the necessary confinement 
of a school, and the perfect liberty 
of manhood. Students do not fro* 
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qucnt the University at present in 
the ardent, unregulated activity of a 
disputant in logic, but they are 
brought here to he governed, and 
formed, and initiated in those rules 
of thought, and courses of study, 
which, in its public and corporate 
capacity, the University has thought 
proper to encourage.” And what 
those studies are, and what the ma- 
chinery is by which they are carried 
on, and the spirit pervading the whole 
system of the place — never were bet- 
ter — if so well explained, as by this 
good and wise man. 

** Our system as constituted at present, 
places in our hands the education of the 
young in an intermediate stage between 
boyhood and manhood. They an* brought 
here from the close confinement of school, 
trusted with no inconsiderable degree of 
liberty and fteU-uumugeuieut, leit free to 
a certain extent in their course or read* 
ing, the nature of their Cypriote*, the for- 
mation of their society, and the employ- 
ment of their time ; hut still laid under 
discipline as mem hem of a corpointe so- 
ciety, and hulrjeeted more immediately to 
government by the superintendence of 
their Colleges and Tutors. 1‘hia disci- 
pline and government is the end of our 
system ; the partial freedom from re^ 
st rain t is permitted as conducing to that 
end. Young men cannot be treated and 
controlled as children. Some license 
must he allowed, not only as a prepara- 
tion for that full liberty which is soon to 
follow, but even as a necessary condition 
of retaining any practical influence upon 
their hr.trt* and dispositions. .\ud that 
a certain portion of their life ami educa- 
tion should lie passed under such a mo- 
dified restraint, that they should not all 
at once be let loose from the strictness 
of their early subjection, that they should 
exercise by degrees the liberty of maturer 
years, and he tried in a field of tempta- 
tion where there are eyes watching, and 
hands waiting to save ; all this seems no 
unreasonable theory — no undesirable part 
of a national scheme of education. Men 
complain of the temptations of the uni- 
versity, and the follies which often are 
found heic. Hut these temptations are 
inseparable from the very condition of a 
system intended to answer the purpose of 
a preparation and introduction to the 
world. And these, follies must always 
be expected, till we find human nature 
perfect, or human control over agents 
even partially independent, strong enough 
to exclude the risk of errors. .There 
must be permitted among us a certain 
degree of freedom — freed om of thought, 
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freedom of study , freedom of arth.n,— if 
it be desirable, a* it is desiruble, th vt 
young men should pass through this tran- 
sition state of discipline, and we are to 
conduct them. 

“ But if this be allowed, another condi- 
tion of our system necessarily follows. 
Exactly in proportion as it removes the 
restraint of abstract rules, it must pro- 
vide for a closer, a more particular, if 1 
may use the word, a more affectionate 
superintendence over the habits and ac- 
tions ot the young. It must creote an 
individual influence, an influence of pii- 
| vate respect and personal attachment, to 
reach even the hours and actions which 
publicly are left tree and unguarded. 
For this purpose the pruditit fi tuner* of 
our present statutes provided, that the 
great mass of students ' v «ll, I might say, 
for the exceptions are insignificant ) should 
be brought under the roofs of their sepa- 
rate colleges, and independently of the 
lecturer* in publie, should none of them 
be left without a Tutor.*’ 

The uudmtanding is cultivated — 
and by finest appliances — as an in- 
strument and a mean, not an end. 
Mere knowledge, and mere talent, 
though there, they are. to be found, 
deep and 'brilliant, are not the ob- 
jects of highest ambition and re- 
spect, under a system of Christian 
education. “ In one word,” says Mr 
Sewell, “ w« would stand to the 
young — first as their moral guaidians, 
and then as their ins true to is iu learn- 
ing;” and the creed of human na- 
ture taught them is draw n from the 
Bible, and enforced by lessons de- 
rived from the fatal errors, as w«*ii 
as the wonderful truths, of hcatheu 
philosophy. 

If improvement is still to be made 
— and that it is, Mr Sewell would be 
the last to deny — is it to be by an 
abandonment of the formal part of 
the system, or by an encouragement 
and extension of its spirit ? 

4t We must cherish, not destroy. But 
(it is the point to which I have been lead- 
ing) the admission into our body of Dis- 
senters from the Established Church must 
prove its immediate destruction. It muet 
be so for this reason. The University of 
Oxford is happily not an enlightened body . 
It sprung and reeeivedTts support from a 
strong and earnest spirit of devotion. AH 
its early statutes and foundations were 
most deeply imbued with religion. Its 
motto is, * The Lord our light.' And, 
thank God, this ha* not yet been changed 
for the light of present generation. 
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Perhaps there never was a time when, in exists between it and ourselves. Such 
every denomination of membrrs, the spirit relations nature has framed us to establish 
of religion was so strong and so active as even within our own mind* by giving ua 
at present. All the older members of our the power of reflection. And our moral 
societies, either personally or by reputa- virtues and moral duties are those feelings, 
tioo, are tolerably well known to each sentiments, tendencies* and obligations, 
other. For a college, one of the flrst in whloh nature universally excites when- 
point of dumber, I can answer from my ever the relations art perceived. The ex- 
own observation, X have known some- tent, therefore, and the compass of mo- 
thing of nearly all the young naan who, raiity, is limited only by the multitude of 
during the last few years, have risen Into moral agents, whose existence we can dit- 
distlnction, and been sent into the world, cover. And any system which excludes 
And other opportunities have been given a single part, Is necessarily false and inl- 
ine of observing the tone of opinion pro- perfect. Prudence, therefore, to ourselves, 
valent io the great mass of students. It ? benevolence to man, even piety to God, by 
is a most heartfelt delight to be able ho- 4 itself, If it could possibly exist alone, ©nn- 


ncstly and sincerely to assert, that a re- 
spect fur religion, that at least the ele- 
ments of piety are one of the distinguish- 
ing features In the character our system 
tends to form. There is, of course, vice ; 
there is, of course, indifference; there 
may be even something worse. In all 
large bodies of young men, brought from 
ail parts of the country, and from every 
variety of condition, we know there must 
be. But in the best and most respected, 
and only influential part of the society. ( 1 
•peak of the young as well as of the old,) 
most frequently coupled with the greatest 
talents and acquirements, and very often 
with rank and fottune, a -reverence and 
deference for religion is sure to be found. 
We are, thank God, a religious body — and 
by his blessing will continue the same. 
For, in addition to such habits of thought 
as many may deem to he prejudice, we 
have certain other principles and reasons 
for desiring to constitute religion a most 
vital and prominent part in our system of 
moral education. You have lamented the 
unenlightened state of our minds in this 
enlightened age. And one light has fallen, 
not from Heaven, upon the eyes of the 
present generation, which to us is total 
darkness. We do not think it possible, we 
could not even attempt to make men good, 
witfaeutendeavouriugtomake them Chris- 
tiana We cannot understand a scheme 
of moral control, or moral perfection, in 
which religion, fixed, definite, positive 
religion, is left out. 1 will tell you two 
reasons only, and leave you to judge if 
they are despicable. 

u First, then, our view of morality (and 
moral science is the ehiefest of our stu- 
dies) embraces a much wider field than is 
Comprised in the language of the world. 
Moral goodness U a right state of heart, a 
right perception and sense of ail those 
relations, in which as moral agents we 
stand to alt other moral beings. It does 
not rest in mere external actions, nor iu 
any partial scheme of moral affection. 
Whenever a mind exists, there a rotation 


not form in any great scheme of duty the 
whole perfection of she human heart. 
Much less can that scheme be perfect, 
be any tiling but a miserable, misshapen, 
and mutilated fragment, which excludes 
from our moral relations the relation of 
man to his God. Hence, as we do not 
value, as we rather compassionate and 
dread, mere talent without goodness of 
heart ; so goodness of heart, that is, any 
thing deserving of the name, we cannot 
recognise apart from religion. If inoralit y 
means the absence of certain gross crimes, 
a man may be destitute of religion, and 
still be moral. But if morality means 
goodness, such a man is no more good 
than the person who oemwita adultery 
without robbing, or robs without commit- 
ting adultery, 

** But, secondly, even if our view of 
morality was different, and confined to 
the narrow limits of general opinion, 
there Is another reasou of equal weight, 
which would compel us to make religion, 
and not mere religion, but Christianity, 
an integral part of education. 

“ We do not know how to make men 
good, supposing goodness to be separate 
from religion, without employing Chris- 
tianity as an Instrument 

Very much of our reading and study is 
devoted to ths moral philosophy both of 
ancient and modern times. And no little 
Interest it taken in the general theory of 
moral improvement. But looking at the 
human heart and our human moans of 
acting upon it* we find stir hand perfectly 
powerless, 1 might say, perfectly empty, 
without taking up the Bible. At far os 
the common appeals to human prudence 
are concerned, nature herself has provi- 
ded all that ingenuity could Imagine, and 
with how little success X need not say. 
As for declamatory panegyrics on the 
dignity and loveliness of virtue, they re- 
quint, i fear, to be effectual, not a bud 
heart which needs correction, but a heart 
already good to admit and understand 
them. Appeal to human feeling and so- 
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trial affections, may indeed do something 
in keeping men from sin, but in many 
hearts they scarcely exist, end in all are 
transient Change of place destroys their 
recollection, and the frequency of use wlU 
deaden their force. And we remember 
that beautiful confession of a most eminent 
man. * 1 have practised that honest ar- 
tifice of Seneca, and in my retired and 
solitary imagination, to detain me from 
the foulness of vice, have fancied to my- 
self the presence of' my dearest and wor- 
thiest friend, before whom l should lose 
my head, rather than be vicious : yet 
herein 1 found that there was nought but 
moral honesty, and this was not to be 
virtuous for his sake who must reward 
us at last, i have tried if 1 could reach 
that great resolution of his to be honest 
without thought of heaven or hell ; and 
indeed 1 found upon a natural inclination 
and inbred loyalty unto virtue, that I 
could serve her without a livery ; yet not,’ 
he concludes, ‘not iu that resolved and 
venerable way, but that the frailty of toy 
nature, upon any easy temptation, might 
be induced to forget her.’ 

“ The great and constant problem of 
morals, is the art of making men good. 
And we know but one solution, which is, 
to make them Christians. Christianity 
differs iu this from all other systems 
framed to act upon our moral constitu- 
tion ; that it is a system of external fucts. 
It does indeed employ and excite princi- 
ples and affections inherent iu our com- 
mon nature. It could do no otherwise, 
But it places before them other scenes, 
other beings, other relatione, and ether 
prospects, besides what the world con- 
tains. 1 1 changes our position, and to tries 
to change the heart. If men think that 
our follies and vices arise from our situa- 
tion on earth, cut off from the sight of 
Heaven, and the direct communication 
with our Maher, the same change which 
they would effect by rolling away the sky, 
and bringing us to the feet of God’s 
throne, U effected by the faith of Chrie- 
tianily. We know no better, no more 
powerful mode of acting on the human 
heart. And, therefore, the faith of Chris- 
tianity ie with us the great instrument 
of morality. 

M As a part, then, and portion, and by 
far the largest portion, ot goodness, and 
as the menus of producing goodness, we 
cannot consent to part with our religion. 
For this reason twice a-day we assemble 
for pitblic prayer, not as a mere form, or 
a rule of discipline, hut because those who 
framed our statutes, aud many, if not all, 
who conform to them, believe that the 
duties of the day are nothing hut as con- 
secrated by God ; because though a care- 
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less discharge of such an act deadens and 
hardens the heart, a right and faithful 
attempt to fulfil it is one of the best 
means of perfection. If men on entering 
their chapel wiU compel their attention 
to rest OH the Create before their eyes, 
and the words pat Into their mouths, 
their thoughts by degrees will elide into 
that frame aud temper of mind, from 
which prayer will naturally How. And 
if this exertion if kept up throughout the 
whole course of our Church Uiturgy, 
twice every day they will practise all the 
good thoughts and feelings which consti- 

i ute a Christian life. We do not with- 
hold this opportunity of great good from 
those who are willing to embrace it, be- 
cause those who persist iu inattention 
necessarily turn it to evil. On the same 
principle our statutes command, that the 
ordinances and articles of our faith should 
form an essential part Jri our weekly in- 
struction. In the College to which 1 
belong, probably in many others, nearly 
» third of our regular lectures is devoted 
exclusively to religion. And no man 
leaves us without having passed through 
a certain course of reading, fixed accord- 
ing to his own powers, in the history, 
the evidences, the ethics, and especially 
the peculiar doctrines of the Bible, as as- 
serted in ouir articles of faith. If you 
attended at the public examinations of the 
University, you would find these points 
not only insisted on in a separate branch, 
but constantly connected, in proportion to 
the talents and acquirements of students, 
with all their other studies, — the history 

of the Bible with the history of heathen- 
ism j the criticisms of scholars with the 
lauguage of the Testament ; the ethics of 
Plato and Aristotle with the moral doc- 
trines of the Gospel ; and the theories of 
ancient philosophy with the tenets and 
distinctions of odr Church. AH this 
is done upon the belief, that In pro- 
portion as we give a young man know- 
ledge, we must give him at the same 
time something to correct and to guide 
it. It is done because we held religion 
to be the best of wisdom, and Christi- 
anity the best of religions.” 

Mr Sewell's statements respecting 
the place which religious instruction 
holds In the system at Oxford, is as 
certainly to be depended on as Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick's, respecting the 
same important point** Cambridge ; 
and we mpst sajr that the supe- 
riority Is immeasurably on the wde 
of Oxford. At Cambridge, “ no 
under graduate is compelled to at- 
tend a lecture delivered by any 
professors of theology/ (nor at 
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Oxford). “ To the best of my be- 
lief, no college lectures on divinity 
have ever, within the last thirty 
years, beendelivered, which a Dissen- 
ter of any denomination would have 
scrupled to attend — such lectures be- 
ing studiously confined to a critical 
examination of various parts of the 
New Testament, to discussions on 
the evidences of Christianity, and so 
o'tf &t:. Such college lectures must 
be very cautious concerns — some- 
wlnt jejune, and not a little dry. 
Critical examinations on various', 
parts of the New Testament — we 
take the liberty to think — could 
hardly avoid mauy important points 
on which, though a Dissenter of any 
denomination might not scruple to 
listen to an expounder who belong- 
ed to the Church of Englaud, he 
must scruple to believe one word he 
hears ; nor can the evidences of Chris- 
tianity be rightly presented, with- 
out any regard being paid to the doc- 
trines — for We have always thought 
— nor surely are we singular in that 
belief— that its internal evidence 
shone like light. But that light u.uat 
be cleared of mist and’cKmd to the 
eyes of the young who desire to 
see it ; and is that internal evidence 
the same to a Unitarian or a Soci- 
nian, as to him who already believes 
in a very different creed, and listens 
to lectures that it may be enlighten- 
ed and confirmed ? Many a consci- 
entious Dissenter — nay, all— would 
scruple to attend the lectures of Mr 
Sewell. But the reason of this wide 
and vast difference between the two 
systems, in as far as regards reli- 
gious instruction, is manifest At 
Cambridge, Dissenters have been for 
a good many years admitted, at Ox- 
ford there are none; and care has 
been taken, it would appear, not to 
hurt their feelings, so that within 
these thirty years no college lectures 
on divinity have been delivered, 
which, to the best of Professor Sedg- 
wick's belief— and he is at once an 
unexceptionable witness and an en- 
lightened judge— ** a Dissenter of any 
denomination would have Bcrupled 
to attend.'* May we express our 
surprise, that during all those thirty 
years, no college lecturer on divinity 
should have arisen who scrupled to 
deliver them ? 

Mr Sewell does not therefore agree 
with Professor Sedgwick in thinking 


it a matter of indifference whether 
students issue from the hands of 
their tutors, Presbyterians or Me- 
thodists, Calvinists or Baptists, Uni- 
tarians or Churchmen. He professes 
to 4< have little liberality in religion.** 
lie is charitable in his judgments of 
the faith of his fellow-men ; nor does 
he believe in the infallibility of the 
Episcopal Church. But he believes 
in its doctrines, as Professor Sedg- 
wick does — with this difference in 
his opinion of the duty of tutois 
in Universities belonging to that 
Church— and in which" the tenets of 
that Church are commanded to be 
taught—” that he cannot part with 
one shred or item of doctiine whe- 
ther in commands of God, or arti- 
cles of Faith, in facts of the Gospel, 
or practice of the Church, which he 
believes to be established by the 
same inspiration, which sanctions 
aud consecrates the Bible.*’ In all 
tliis Mr Sewell shews himself far 
behind the Spiiit of the Age. Let us 
be wiih him iu that serene region 
long ago “ visited by the day-spriug 
from <ki high”— by the spirit of all 
ages — where “our noisy years 
seem moments iu the silence of the 
eternal Being,” and thin age of stalk- 
ing shadows pluming themselves on 
their substantial altitude low as emp- 
tiest dreams— but a spet k. 

“ I.h it necessary tor me now to ex- 
plain, Why, o<msi<teittly with her prin- 
ciples arid duty, the Uni versify of Ox- 
ford cannot aud ought not to eminent to 
the admission of Dissenters to its body f 

‘* Even if you would send ns your wins, 
and permit us, as we surely should en- 
deavour, to attempt their conversion, we 
should he reluctant to bring within our 
walls such elements of religious dis- 
pute. 

“ But, if their conversion is prohibited, 
tve will not consent to take the charge. 
We will not affect to educate, where the 
great end of education i> excluded. We 
will not pretend to coutrut, when the 
great engine of control is taken from our 
bands. We, dotty the possibility of edu- 
cating men as Christians, upon any wide, 
comprehensive plan, which shall unite all 
sects by excluding all distinct ions. Na- 
tural religion,— that is, a religion with- 
out faith, or repentance, or an atonement, 
or a sanctifying spirit, or a visible. Church, 
— this may be taught ; but with wbut ef- 
fect the heathen world can answer. We 
arc not heathens, and we will not under- 
take to become the priests of nature*. 
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tf Hat, you will urge, how many sects 
arc there, differing from the National 
Church hh lei y in points and forms, which 
no parties hold essential to Christianity ? 
Surely where men agree in all funda* 
mental doctrines, and differ only in trifles, 
one course of religious instruction may bo 
equally applied to all. There is one plain 
matter of fact in answer to such a sug- 
gestion. If these points of separation are 
so trivial, and so irrelevant to the real, 
sincere profession of the gospel, why does 
any separation exist ? W by are these 
sects no longer portions of our Church '( 
Who is it that is placed in this most se- 
rious dilemma? Kither we have divided 
the ChriHtian world for nothing at till, or 
we luve divided it on doctrines which 
have nothing to do with Christianity. I 
do not winli to urge any such truth in 
accusation ; but it surely is sufficient to 
excuse us from comprehending in our re- 
ligious education, and recognising as in- 
nocent and safe, any principle so utterly' 
destructive ol the peace and the unity of 
Christians. 

41 These points are, moreover, in gene- 
ral, points of discipline, and principles of 
submission,— of discipline ami submission 
in tbe most natural and reasonable field 
for its voluntary practice, where the bond 
is religion, and tbe authority is God. 
Hut discipline and submission are neces- 
sary parts of our system. Impatience of 
uuthoiity, obstinacy in opinion, self-con- 
ceit, and will ul ness of purpose, — these are 
not the fcatuies of chat actor which we 
wish to impress upon fue young. We do 
not approve of them in moruN, and we 
cannot reconcile them to government. 
Nothing — and 1 speak from experience— 
so completely takes a young man from 
your influence, in every particular of 
conduct, a» any approach to sectarianism 
— any tendency, 1 mean, to depart from 
the religion of his country and his home. 
Allow' him a rash freedom to choose for 
himself his own form of religion, without 
any dutiful deference to a higher and 
binding authority, and either you give up 
religion as the first and most solemn of 
actions, or you sanction a similar free- 
dom in all other acts and decisions. 

u Again, Hr is in one state or another* 
He has either no religion at all, and has 
adopted his creed without thought, and 
you sanction such thoughtlessness by ab- 
staiuiiig from any attempt at correction, 
—or he is warm and auxious in his zeal ; 
fllid this zeal — I speak again from expe- 
rience— infuses the spirit of opposition 
into every department of instruction. He 
himself is ardent in conversion ; and you 
make wo effort to convert him. He dis- 
trusts your religion, and despises your 


coldness. There Is one, the greatest se- 
cret of the heart, which you cannot din- 
cuss without dispute; and you cannot 
procure his confidence. You speak in the 
language of authority, and may compel 
an external submission ; but he departs 
with the pride of a martyr, and the com- 
placency of one who bears within him the 
ultimate standard of appeal. It begets 
coldness, suspicion, and reserve. There 
is something always behind tbe mere out- 
ward communication, which you cannot 
reach, and scarcely dare to touch. You 
cannot (dace him before you, and claim 
that supreme authority over bis counsels, 
sand affections, and conduct, which, as 
•the minister of God, charged with tho 
c&ve of his soul, you have the light and 
tho duty to assert. And still less can 
you attach him to your side by that spi- 
rit of confidence and friendship, to form 
which, with all beneath our care, is the 
great business and pleasure we should 
aim at, aud without which we cannot 
succeed in forming them to all goodness 
and truth. 

“ So much for our intercourse with 
those whose religion would exclude them 
from our control- Our intercourse with 
others would not be facilitated or im- 
proved by the presence of such an ex- 
ample. And its influence on the minds 
of the young, who belong to our own com- 
munion, would be fatal in the highest de- 
gree. It would infallibly break them up 
into every variety of sects.” 

W« believe the objections here 
so calmly urged, in conviction of 
their natural force, can never be re- 
butted, but then they may he set 
aside ; for they are but creatures of 
the mind, and you may, if you will, 
call them phantoms. An act of 
Parliament is a substance— it is a 
piece of parchment— you see it yel- 
low — you hear it rustle— you hold 
it up in your hand— you call it a 
charter of rights— and the world 
calls you a Liberal. All the Dissen- 
ters want is really, after all— you 
say — not much ; it is merely “ full, 
true, perfect, and absolute liberty 
On what plea do they call themselves 
Dissenters V Think what they will 
— strive all they can to destroy what 
most you value and hold holiest- 
set themBeives against the majority 
in all that is dearest to it, and which 
that majority has through a long 
succession of ages laboured to buila 
up, extend, ana guard as ad inviola- 
ble trust, and an iuappretiable 
treasure— and then complain to the 
State of the hardship of being ex* 
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eluded from any of the privileges 
which, by their own act, they relin- 
quished, and long pursued with im- 
mitigable hate to sweep away! till 
they find that to possess them will 
be to their own teinjwral advantage, 
and then what a change of tone and 
temper, and how laudatory are they 
all f And that is conduct according to 
conscience ! and to concede such 
claims is to shew a mind in unison 
with the Spirit of the Age 1 And that 
spirit is a glorious spirit to which 
the spirit of Christianity itself must 
bow, and from it accept the law of 
thought, feeling, action, life ! 

To be admitted to enter the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was, we pre- 
sume, at the time said to be a boon 
bestowed rather than a right granted 
to Dissenters. But be it said that it 
was a right granted; was it given 
them as part of their natural right of 
inheritance, or as the whole ? If as 
a part, there was meanness and in- 
justice in the niggardly grant; if as 
a whole, why yield to the Dissenters 
now ? Till entitled to graduate, they 
will not sow rest; and after they 
have been so entitled, how long will 
they rest till they bestir themselves 
to procure all the advantages which 
graduation may yield? They will 
not wait a year — not a day — not an 
hour. They are meditating it now— 
they have been meditating it long— 
and they will gain their object— for 
feeble will be the force of those in- 
side the door— a simultaneous rush 
will be made— not with Professor 
Sedgwick at its head — for he is sin- 
cere, and affects to believe nothing that 
lie does not believe- and he seems 
not to believe this— but with some 
men, even more liberal than he, 
constrained by none of his high 
thoughts— a pretender, perhaps, in 
that science m which the Professor 
is a true proficient— not a Dissenter 
even from that Church, of which 
the Head of the Petitioner* is an 
affectionate — would we could say, 
hi all senses, a faithful son— but by 
a man of no religion but that known 
by the name of Natural— a Deist in 
Me loftier hours — in bis lowest, an 
Atheist. 

*1 congratulate,'* says the Pro- 
fessor, 4 the members of the Senate 
who signed the petition on the fa- 
vourable hearing their prayer has met 
with, and on the sure grounds of 


hope, that before many months are 
over, their wishes will be accom- 
plished. They have asked for no* 
thing but u'fiat the present condition 
of the country imperiously demands t 
and what is at once compatible with 
the honour of the University and the 
safety of our Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments. Under the contemplated 
change, none but well-educated men 
In a good condition of life can come 
among us from the Dissenting Body, 
and from such men what cause have 
we of fear? ” So the concession of 
the claims of the Dissenters is impe- 
riously demanded? By whom? 
Why, by themselves— for what else 
can be meant by those most inde- 
finite words, “ the present condition 
of the country V 99 Does the Church 
of England demand it? Do the 
Universities demand it ? Do the no* 
biiity, gentry. Episcopalian people 
of England demand it r No. But 
the Dissenters demand it — a mul- 
titude, with all creeds, and with 
none— who, to use the words of the 
Editor of the Standard — let us call 
him by his hoooned name— Dr Gif- 
fard — “ if they want degrees, let 
them go where these degrees can be 
already had without difficulty ; or if 
they want to raise them in the Eng- 
lish soil, let them erect and endow 
Universities of their own, with titles 
of their own ; and as soon as these 
Universities and titles merit the 
same consideration as the Universi- 
ties and titles of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, there can be no doubt that 
they will receive It, Meanwhile let 
not the Dissenters^ or any one else, 
claim a participation in what they 
have not earned, or seek to enforce 
it* either directly or by intrusion, or 
by claiming a legal right to forge, aa 
it were, the indorsements of Oxford 
and Cam bridge.’’ 

“ Under the contemplated change, 
none but well-educated men* in a 
good condition of life, can come 
among us from the Dissenting body,** 
says Professor Sedgwick; * and from 
stfcb men we hare nothing to fen r.” 
Wkatf fe nothing ever to be feared 
from well-educated men, in a gooji 
condition of life ? Prom none else, 
say we. Understand, however, w well- 
educated” mid “ good/' in a soma* 
what different tease from that in 
which they are here used, with an 
unintentionally sophistical quirk.*-* 
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The better, in mere worldly eircum- 
stancea, the condition of the Dissen- 
ters is— for reasons too plain to 
be even alluded to— the stronger 
their animosity to the Established 
Church. A good education implies 
a right religious belief; and that, it 
will not be said, is possessed by ail 
the Dissenters who may be laxly 
said to be well-educated* and strict* 
ly in a good condition of life. Many 
of them will have no religious be* 
lief at all — but among them there 
will no doubt be men of talents* aud 
zeal, and energy, and ambition. If 
they have no principle — and many 
will have none— will there be “ no* 
thing to fear from such persons ” 
when they possess power V If they 
have principle — and many, nay 
most* will have it — if it be dear to 
them* will they not do their best to 
procure for it full freedom of play — 
for in that alone can it be said to 
have life ? And* if so, will they sleep 
while others wake, or rather will 
they not wake while others sleep, till 
they break the dreams of the slumber* 
era by the crash made in falling first 
by one part, and then by another of 
the old sacred edifice, which, long 
before its natural date, may be sore- 
ly dilapidated* and at last reduced 
to ruin by a rougher hand than that 
of time ? 

“ The spoliation of Church proper- 
ty,” the Professor continues* ” can- 
not begin at Cambridge. If such a 
calamity be in reserve for us, (which 
God forbid,) it will either commence 
suddenly in some brutal acts of demo- 
cratic violence, fatal to all property* 
or be brought about gradually by 
the progressive alienation of those 
who* from their property and intel- 
ligence, have a natural weight in the 
councils of the State. Against the 
former kind of spoliation academical 
regulations offer no defence; from 
the latter, we must be base church- 
men* and no better than moral cow- 
ards* if we think we have aught to 
fear, provided we be true to our- 
selves* and waste not foolishly our 
strength in defending untenable po- 
sitions, and maintaining a system of 
exclusion opposed to the Semper of 
the age in which we live* and the 
present tolerant spirit of English 
law.” Warmly conceived* and well 
expressed ; but glowing though be the 
words, at their arst drop on the ps$er, 


tf they languish* grow dim* and die," 
in the parching, up light of truth. 
Church spoliation may not begin at 
Cambridge — but it may end mere ; 
and the measure that seems so full 
of promise of all good to Professor 
Sedgwick’s eyes* may not only pre- 
pare a path, but open a door to the 
spoiler. The Dissenters become a 
part of the governing body — but 
that will not satisfy them* if they be 
as other men, “Should they be 
told," to use the words of Sir Robert 
Peel, “ that all offices of emolument* 
*all of a pecuniary nature, are to be 
‘closed against them ; that they may 
take a degree which qualifies them 
for such office, but that they must 
not enjoy any of Its profits or emo- 
lument — will not the same argu- 
ment now advanced in favour of con- 
ceding to them degrees be repeat- 
ed V We have already said that they 
will— if the laws of nature be not chan- 
ged as well as those of the Universi- 
ties— and that the same arguments 
will be triumphant By admitting 
them to the governing body,” says 
Sir Robert* * a small minority will 
be created* and it is well known 
what even a small minority can 
effect* particularly when in pursuit 
of objects of ambition. It is a great 
fallacy to say, that because Dissen- 
ters are now admitted to the bene- 
fits of University education* with- 
out any injurious effects* {which 
we dvtft Inbev*,) the same result 
would follow a further extension of 
their privileges. The first conces- 
sion will involve the remainder; a 
new subject of discontent will be 
created* and it will be saying, * Peace 
— peace — when is no peace;’ and 
an instrument would be placed in 
the hands of Dissenters to wield for 
the purpose of extorting the remain- 
ing equal rights and privileges." 
Thus tar Sir Robert Peek Row, the 
spirit of encroachment h often a 
still* stealthy* but sure spirit* work- 
ing almost imperceptibly* while it ie 
undermining deep* or boring thor- 
ough ; so that aU at once sinks foun- 
dation, and into rubbish topples 
down wail. And the spirit of con- 
cession Is a weak, wavering spirit, 
that yields first an inch and then an 
ell, till at last, looking back, it sees 
the people whom it had been conch* 
Hating grown into a great crowd, dis- 
e^nt t fn se d wiffithegrtwttd they have 
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beeu thus suffered to occupy, and 
preying on in battalious arraj% € ‘ with 
the measured tread of inarching 
men” whom there is no power to 
stop, were there the desire, and they 
carry without collision the last posts 
of ail on the summit of the hill. 
“ Well-educated men, in a good con- 
dition,” form the great body of Dis- 
senters, and “ from such what have 
we to fear S'” Everything and all. 
« The college endowments are, with 
limited exceptions,” says the Pro- 
fessor, ** secured to the members of 
the Established Church.” “ By 
what spells, what conjurations, and 
what mighty magic,” ask we, that 
the spirit of the age shall not cut 
the security like a rotten rope, or 
consume it like dry flax 't 

Is it true, that ” academical regu- 
lations offer no defence against bru- 
tal acts of democratic violence ?” 
No. All regulations do — for the 
sanctity of unviolated law overawes 
the multitude, else whence the sta- 
bility of any state? 41 Academical 
regulations” are poor and inade- 
quate words to express the power of 
time-hallowed institutions. Let the 
great, old, famous English Diversi- 
ties remain what they have been for 
so many ages, in purpose and in spi- 
rit, and sacred in the eyes and in 
the hearts of so many millions, with 
not one u moral coward” among 
them all, aud the might of their ma- 
jesty, combined with that of a vene- 
rable and magnificent Church Esta- 
blishment, will prevail even over 

the brutality of democratic vio- 
lence,” for it will be for ever curb- 
ing it, and, better still, humanizing 
it, by the irresistible influences of 
religion, felt wide ami afar over 
dwellers in darksome places, who 
yet know not whence the bless- 
ing comes, while they owo it to 
a spirit that holds its court among 
those towers and temples, and 
speaks in the voice, and bestows 
through the hands, of its own Chris- 
tian priesthood. 

With our admiration of Professor 
Sedgwick’s talents, and our respect 
for his character, sorry are we to say, 
that we do not think that be and his 
friends, who have presented that 
Petition, have been "true to them- 


selves.” And as " for foolishly was- 
ting their strength in defending un- 
t enable positions,” how muchoftener 
have empires been lost by relin- 
quishing positions foolishly thought 
to be untenable, when they might 
have been held against all invaders 
— in front impregnable — nor to be 
turned on either flank, the one pro- 
tected by rocks commanding the 
enemy’s whole position, and the 
other by a wood, into which had he 
ventured, he had been lost We are 
sick at 14 the eternal blazon ” of the 
44 temper of the age.” What is its 
temper *r Is it, in sad truth, au irre- 
ligious age ? No. Then let not the 
friends of religion fear. But neither 
let them act as if they did fear. 
Let them defy the hordes of infidels, 
by whom the Dissenters are backed 
— hacked, perhaps, though we know 
not how that is — without or against 
their will. True, that 44 Cambridge 
is a University in the proper sense 
of the word — a place of national 
education, not for the Church mere- 
ly, but for all the learned faculties, 
a great scientific body, and a lay 
corporation.” The passage quoted 
iu a former part of this article ex- 
plains that assertion, and puts it in 
its true light. It has long been so — 
and it gained its glory under a sys- 
tem, which, we fear, has seen almost 
its latest day. Well does the Rev. 
Christopher Wordsworth say, in 
some pages this moment come to 
our hands — 44 What then is the title 
and definition of an English Univer- 
sity ? Call them, if you will, as they 
call themselves, * Semin ahies of 
Soiwd Lvakmm; an» liiaioior- 
Education.* ('all them, even as they 
are called by Dissenters, 1 National 
Seminaries of Education ; * but call 
them not Scientific Institutions, or 
Literary Academies : the names arc 
honourable, but they are not de- 
scriptive of the English Universi- 
ties. The Universities of England 
have produced, and are producing, 
and still, by God’s blessing, hope to 
produce, men eminent in every de- 
artment of literature and science ; 
ut this is neither their sole, nor is 
it their primary and characteristic 
object.” Farewell. 
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PRESENT STATE OF PiRTlES. 


Nothing can be more remarkable, 
or fraught with more important po- 
litical instruction, than the present 
state of this country, and the aspect 
of parties In the middle of the second 
session of the Reformed Parliament. 
If any person will take the trouble 
to consider the temper of the public 
mind, and the language of the popu- 
lar leaders, at that period, and com- 
are it with what he how sees around 

irn, he will hardly conceive it pos- 
sible that he is living in the same 
age of the world; and still less com- 
prehend the causes which, in *b short 
a time, have led to so violent a transi- 
tion, and converted the impassioned 
supporters of popular power at that 
period, into the violent enemies of de- 
mocratic pretensions in this. If the 
language of public men, and the ob- 
jects of party ambition, have changed, 
how much more has the public, effer- 
vescence diminished, and how im- 
measurably different are the pros- 
pects of the country now, from what 
they were at that disastrous epoch ! 
Much matter of consolation is to be 
found in the retrospect— much in- 
struction as to the progress of poli- 
tical change in a tree state — much 
light as to the quarter from which 
alone, in a crisis such as we are un- 
dergoing, ultimate salvation is to he 
obtained. 

It is now just two years since the 

VOL. XXXV. KO.CCXXIU, * 


Reform Bill was virtually thrown out 
by the vote of the House of Lords 
on Lord Lynd hurst's motion, and the 
Whigs returned to power after a re- 
signation of a week, on the shoulders 
of the revolutionary party in the 
three kingdoms. Let any man revert 
to the language, the hopes, the ter- 
rors of that moment, and he will 
hardly believe his own senses if he 
reads, or his memory if he recollects 
them. It js hard to say whether the 
Whig nobility, the public press, or 
the Radical orators, were foremost 
in revolutionary language and anar- 
chical measures. Resistance to the 
payment of taxes was openly recom- 
mended by those whose rank, pro- 
perty, and consideration entitled 
them to step forward as the leaders 
of the people ; the swamping of the 
Upper House by the creation of eighty 
new Peers was fiercely advocated, 
and incessantly pressed upon Mini- 
sters, by the whole popular part of 
the public press; treason and sedi- 
tion openly spouted forth at public 
meetings, in every great city of the 
empire, amidst thunders of applause ; 
the emblem of Revolution and anar- 
chy, the tricolor fiag^paraded amidst 
insulting thousands, to whom the glo- 
ries of the English standard seemed 
unknown ; the Queen of England re- 
minded, amidst radical yells, that a 
fairer head than hers had rolled un- 

a* 
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der the scaffold; a run with infernal 
activity kept upon the Bank, which 
in three days brought society, in tins 
vast commercial state, to the verge 
of dissolution ; and vast assemblages 
of organized men convened in the 
great manufacturing towns, for the 
avowed purpose of overawing both 
the Crown and the hereditary branch 
of the Legislature. All this was done 
amidst tumults of applause from the 
public presB— the Whig leaders and 
the popular meetings, the whole na- 
tion resounded with revolutionary 
projects — menacing language was in 
every liberal mouth— Government 
itself was at the head of the move- 
ment— Bristol burned for three days, 
as a sample of what commercial opu- 
lence had to expect from popular 
fury— the sack of Nottingham Castle 
warned the Aristocracy of the fate 
which awaited them —the whole 
foundations of society appeared to 
be torn up, and England about to be 
delivered over to the whirlwind of 
anarchy, which had so recently laid 
waste the neighbouring kingdom, 
and consigned the accumulations of 
ages, the institutions of centuries, to 
one common ruin. 

Two years have passed away, and 
what are the prospects of a country 
then, to all human foresight, on the 
borders of a convulsion fraught with 
unexampled horrors to all classes V 
That the danger is over, no one will 
assert; that the seeds of ultimate 
destruction are not sown, no wise 
man will affirm; but that the pro- 
gress of dissolution has hithei to been 
much slower than was anticipated, 
or than tire progress of the French 
Revolution gave us reason to expect, 
is now abundantly proved by expe- 
rience. The great institutions of so- 
ciety, though seriously menaced, 
still exist; the Church is hitherto 
untouched, and its enemies, despair- 
ing of success in open hostility, have 
reverted to the insidious project of 
undermining it, by sowing the seeds 
of discord in its protecting Cimer- 
aitiee; the Funds, the Corn Laws, 
the right of Primogeniture, the 
Bouse of Peers, are threatened in- 
deed, but not overthrown ; and the 
Medical body in the Legislature, how 
formidably soever increased by the 
form Bill, can as yet he kept in 
subjection by a cordial union of the 
two ether groat parties in the State, 


It is no small matter, that two see* 
sions of Parliament have been nearly 
got over — the two sessions likely to 
be the most perilous, from the heat- 
ed state of the public mind when it 
first assembled, and the extravagant 
expectations which were afloat as to 
the unlimited blessings which were 
to descend upon society from the 
Reform Bill — without any of the great 
institutions of society having been 
overthrown, or any farther important 
change having been made in the con- 
stitution than the immense one which 
that Bill effected. It is no small mat- 
ter, that the fierce collision of par- 
ties has exhausted itself, without 
blood having been shed, or property 
confiscated p— those cruel and irrevo- 
cable measures, which so often ren- 
der the progress of disaster irrepa- 
rable, by mixing up private revenge 
with public passion. It is no small 
matter, that while the progress of 
conflagration in (treat Britain has 
been so slow, tho downward pro- 
gress of the Revolution of the Barri- 
cades }*as been so rapid, that the 
fumes of Republican enthusiasm, by 
which so many of the strongest heads 
in Britain were then swept away, 
have been drowned in blood, and 
the downfall of the mild and con- 
stitutional sway of the Restoration 
followed by a military despotism so 
oppressive, and a prostration of free- 
dom so complete, that own faction 
can allege nothing in its defence, 
but the necpftMfy of extirpating the 
very principles on which itself is 
founded. All this is in the highest 
degree consolatory; and if it 'does 
not afford reason as yet to conclude 
that the seeds of ultimate ruin were 
not sown by the Revolution of 18 &J, 
it at least demonstrates, that the 
strength of the patient is resolutely 
grappling with the disease, and gives 
ground tor the hope, that Great Bri- 
tain may yet surmount the crisis, 
and evince, in a green old age, the 
vigour of tire constitution which bad 
so long survived so dreadful a malady. 

But if the slow progress hitherto 
made in revolutionary measures, and 
the vigour of the resistance opposed 
by the Conservative party to their 
progress, affords subject for conso- 
lation, how much greater is the com- 
fort to be derived from the altered 
temper of the public mind, and the 
cooled language which even the ad- 
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vocates of tbe Movement now put 
forth upon all the great subjects that 
agitate society I , That is tbe material 
feature; because the influence of 
public opinion is now so great, and 
the multitude who are brought to 
bear on public affairs so immense, 
that it is in the views and feelings 
of the great body of the people that 
we must look both for the? elements 
of power, and the shadows which 
coining events cast before. Now 
nothing is so extraordinary as the 
change in this particular which is 
observable not only in the oigans* 
of general discussion, but the opi-* 
n ions of private men. Open the 
public and once popular prints— the 
Toftes, the (Mohr, the fie- 

ntlrf, or even the Court* r; and you 
will find t.l)e Whigs now coercing 
and chastising their former allies 
with far more severity than ihe Con- 
servatives ever used towards them- 
selves in the days of their revolution- 
ary triumph. All that was then urged 
with such irresistible force of argu- 
ment, and such total want of success, 
against popular orators, democratic 
unions, political agitation, public 
credulity, and republican ambition, 
by the Conservative organs who had 
the courage to face the tempest, is 
now pouted forth with an unblush- 
ing effrontery by the sycophantic 
renegades who direct the Ministerial 
press, against the very men who 
raised the Whigs to power. As much 
as they formerly adulated the rabble, 
do they now reprobate them; as 
much as they once applauded agita- 
tion, do they now condemn it; as 
much as they then supported Revo- 
lutionary, do they now occasionally 
cling to Conservative principles. The 
inconsistency of such men is a mat- 
ter of no sort of importance — the 
material thing is, that such is either 
the altered state of society, or the 
changed temper of the public mind, 
that they are obliged to have recourse 
to so disgraceful a dereliction, and 
feel that Government can go on on 
no other than Conservative princi- 
ples. Can it be wondered at that 
the really sincere and zealous re- 
publicans, the men who use revolu- 
tionary language, not as an instru- 
ment of party, but a means, as they 
blindly imagine, of social ameliora- 
tion, are utterly disgusted by such 
conduct, and openly Crow their pre- 


ference of the Conservatives, who 
have always opposed, to the "Whigs, 
who have supported only to betray 
them ? 

But this is not all. Society is com- 
posed of individuals; public opinion, 
of which so much is said, is nothing 
but tbe aggregate of the thoughts of 
private men,— the loud reverberation 
of what you hear at the fireside, and 
discuss at the social board. Now, 
judging by this standard, hour great 
is the change of general thought 
within the two last eventful years ? 
We speak not of the decided repub- 
licans, the hardened Jacobins, men 
whom no experience will convince, 
no suffering reclaim ; they will live 
and die the same, roaring out for 
equality alike amidst tbe smoke of 
the Barricades as the ruins of Lyons; 
insensible to suffering, inaccessible 
to reason, equally when the Bastile, 
in the outset of their transports, un- 
folded its six inmates, and St Michel, 
in their close, enveloped its six hun- 
dred victims. But abstracting from 
this insane and irreclaimable class, 
who fortunately are still a small 
minority in this country, how great 
is the change of opinion among tbe 
numerous body who were seduced 
by the flattering language and lavish 
promises of tlie Liberals, and now 
have had their eyes opened to the 
practical tendency of their measures! 
If you speak to them of the Whigs 
as compared to the Tories — of "a 
reformed, as contra-»ted with an un- 
reformed Parliament, they will pro- 
bably still revert to their former de- 
lusions : but upon the necessity of 
resisting the Movement in the ab- 
stract, putting down O’Connell and 
the Irish dismemberers, resisting the 
Trades’ Unions, and getting society 
back to its old and tranquil form, 
they are as Conservative as heart 
could wish. They would, therefore, 
be the first to condemn, in no mea- 
sured terms, the principles, if utter- 
ed by others, which they Uffemselves 
put forth with such vehemence two 
years ago. Every person must 
have seen numerous examples. In 
his own observation, of this change; 
men of respectable character, and 
even eminence in their respective 
professions, but who, from defect 6f 
historical information, were tumble 
to discern tbe fallacy of the septrfs&e 
by which they were assailed, md 
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were la consequence swept a way by 
the Reform torrent, and now exert 
themselves, too often in vain, to 
avert the serious consequences to 
themselves and their children, which 
the levelling principles, which then 
acquired so fearful an ascendency, 
have produced. It is the return of 
this numerous and estimable class, if 
not to the name, at least to the prin- 
ciples, of the Conservatives, which 
forms the grand characteristic of the 
last six months, and opens more 
cheering prospects to the country 
than any which have dawned upon 
it since the fall of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’* administration. 

The effect of this change has been 
most conspicuous in all the elections 
which have taken place since the 
general one which was determined 
by the Reform mania. Out of six- 
teen contested elections which have 
occurred, eleven have terminated in 
the triumph of the Conservatives, 
four in that of the Radicals, and one 
in that of the Whigs. The narrow 
majority at Leeds, the marked defeat 
at Dudley, the still more memorable 
and decisive overthrow iu Perthshire, 
indicate the increasing dvsnutisfactUw. 
at their conduct even among the 
new constituencies— the men who 
were called into political life by the 
Reform Bill. The change in opinion 
among the clothiers of Yorkshire, the 
ironmongers of Staffordshire, and the 
ten-pounders of Perthshire, have 
been equally remarkable. Great 
must have been the disappointment, 
enormous the amount of previous 
delusion, bitter the sense or present 
mortification, which in so short a 
period as eighteen months could have 
produced so extraordinary a result. 
If a dissolution were to take, place 
now, it is impossible to prophesy the 
result with any sort of certainty; 
because much would depend on 
whether any captivating and delusive 
topic, could be presented to tho pub- 
lic fancy : but in the absence or any 
such extraneous aid, there appears 
every probability that the present 
constitution of Parliament would be 
essentially altered; that the Radical 
party on the one hand, and the Con- 
servative on the other, would both 
be materially strengthened ; but that, 
with the exception of thirty or forty 
dose boroughs or counties in their 
pvtn interest. Which they contrived 


to keep out of Schedules A and B, 
the Whigs would be utterly annihi- 
lated* Such a result is now, we be- 
lieve, generally contemplated, and 
by none with more conviction of its 
likelihood than the Whigs them- 
selves. Such a result, ensuing so 
soon after the transports of the Re- 
form Bill, is extremely remarkable, 
not merely as a most important 
stage in our own history, but as a 
memorable fact in political science. 
We have now arrived at that stage 
of the progress, when facts of suffi- 
cient importance have occurred to 
warrant some conclusions, and a 
slight anticipation can bo formed of 
the nature of the journey on which 
we set out during the darkness and 
delusions of the Reform mania. 

That the disease with winch we 
have been, and still are afflicted, was 
the true. Revolutionary fever, must 
be obvious to the most careless ob- 
server. The symptoms by which it 
was attended, the restless desire for 
innovation by which it was preceded, 
the total disregard of experience by 
which it was distinguished, the pub- 
lic terrors by which it was accom- 
panied, the* extravagant hope* to 
which it led, the guilty ambition 
which it generated, were all the 
symptoms, and the worst symptoms, 
of Revolutionary passion. > r or is it 
only by the expression of thought 
and feeling that the existence of this 
dreadful malady, ton most alarming 
extent, has been demonstrated. The 
conduct, the public acts of the Radi- 
cals, have amply vindicated their 
title to the execrable distinction of 
being classed with the Jacobins of 
France, by future and impartial his- 
tory. If half the measures which 
they have proposed, and supported 
with their whole influence and abi- 
lity, both in and out of Parliament, 
had been carried into effect* they 
would ere now have torn the empire 
in pieces, andpredpitated us, beyond 
the chance of redemption, into the 
gulf of Revolution. Tho Irish dema- 
gogues would have dismembered 
the empire, and established an inde- 
pendent legislature — in other words, 
a hostile Republic — almost within 
sight of the shore* of Britain. The 
English and Scotch Revolutionists 
would have pulled down the Church 
Establishment in both countries, and 
delivered over a Christian State to 
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the dreams of enthusiasm, or the 
wretchedness of infidelity. If they 
had not been rigorously met and re- 
sisted, the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would have spread distress far and 
wide through the whole agricultural 
classes, through them depressed im- 
measurably the commercial inte- 
rests, and rendered the ultimate pre- 
servation of national faith impossible 
from the labouring condition of all 
classes of the people. They would 
have destroyed the independence of 
the hereditary Legislature, by the, 
creation of a hundred new Peers, 
and reduced the Crown to the dis- 
grace of itself revoking the benefi- 
cence of past sovereigns ; in other 
words, submitting to the last humi- 
liation of prostrated authority. With 
ail this we have been threatened, 
and are threatened; from all this we 
have hitherto made only a narrow 
escape ; and if the empire has been 
brought to the verge of destruction 
by the Reforming, it has been 
snatched from the gulf solely by the 
efforts of the Conservative, party. 

How then has it happened that 
a nation, seized as tills has been 
with a Revolutionary fever, and that 
too of the most malignant kind, 
has hitherto been spared any violent 
convulsion V that, abandoned by its 
Government, seduced by too many 
of its higher orders, left to struggle 
alone with the malady, it has sur- 
vived apparently the worst crisis, 
and exhibits new symptoms of 
amendment in public thought which 
the warmest patriot could hardly 
have hoped for two years ago V The 
question is of the most interesting 
kiud, not only with reference to our 
own prospects, but the great cause 
of truth and freedom throughout the 
world ; and without pretending 
either to affirm that the danger is 
over, or that time has sufficiently 
elucidated the whole causes which 
have been in operation, there are 
three circumstances which appear 
chiefly remarkable, as having dis- 
tinguished the progress of this coun- 
try under the political distemper, 
from that of other States in similar 
circumstances, and to the combined 
operation of which the. present cheer- 
ing prospects of amendment arc, so 
far as we can yet see, to be ascribed. 

I. The first of these is the practical 
tendency which the Reforming mania 


has taken among our people, and its 
consequent early interference with, 
and severe encroachment upon, the 
vested pecuniary interests of the 
most respectable members of every 
class of society. This is a circum- 
stance of the very utmost importance 
with reference to the future progress 
of political change ; and here, as else- 
where, we may perceive, that to be 
exposed to calamity is not always 
to be unfortunate, and that true wis- 
dom in political, not less than pri- 
vate life, is often to be learned ra- 
ther in the storms of adversity* than 
the sunshine of prosperity. 

That Revolution will ultimately 
fall with unmitigated severity upon 
all classes ; that the greatest of all 
sufferers by the changes it induces 
will be the io west^and that the child- 
ren and children’s children of the 
infatuated people, to the third and 
fourth generation, will lament with 
unavailing tears the .sins and preci- 
pitance of their fathers, is a propo- 
sition so clearly deducible from 
principle, and so uniformly proved 
by experience, that it may be consi- 
dered as one of the few axioms of 
political Science. Never was this 
great truth more clearly illustrated 
than it now is in France, where, after 
forty years of revolutionary convul- 
sions, the working classes are driven 
by suffering into annual revolts of 
frightful magnitude, and the cries of 
a suffering population are stiffed by 
a military despotism, so severe, that 
compared to it the ancient rule of 
the monarchy, with all its faults, wan 
as an age of freedom. But the great 
danger is, that this truth is perceived 
too late to check the progress of the 
evil ; that before suffering has 
brought wisdom to the mass of the 
people, irreparable changes have 
been made — institutions, the bul- 
warks of freedom, overthrown in the 
first fervour of innovation — passions 
of unquenchable violence excited by 
the mutual infliction of irreparable 
injury, and interests inconsistent 
with the ultimate establishment, 
either of civil liberty or public pro- 
sperity, created by the triumph of 
guilty democratic ambition. Where 
this has been the case, as it generally 
is, with a people delivered over for 
their sins to revolutionary passion* 
amendment is impossible, hope Is 
extinguished ; and the nation Is lire* 
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vocably consigned to an old age of 
slavery and degradation, as the na- 
tural but not undeserved punish- 
ment of the inordinate indulgence 
of political extravagance. This was 
the fate of Athens and Rome ; this is 
the fate of regenerated France. 

The great" preservative, on the 
other hand, against this melancholy 
progress, and the only one which can 
generally he relied upon, as likely to 
prove efficacious with the great bulk 
of the people, is the occurrence of 
such early and wide-spread suffering 
or apprehension in consequence of 
the commencement of revolutionary 
change, as may undeceive a majority 
of the influential classes ere it is too 
late; and reclaim the prodigal by 
salutary suffering, before he has 
strayed irrevocably from his father's 
home. This is the only antidote at 
all commensurate to the virulence of 
the poison, this is the one which, 
there is a reason to hope, the provi- 
dence of God has permitted to ope- 
rate in this country. The fervour of 
innovation, instead of being all con- 
centrated into one vast and impetu- 
ous stream to sweep away the re- 
maining bulwarks of order* and free- 
dom, has been drawn off into an in- 
finity of lesser rills, to remedy the 
real or imaginary evils of the diffe- 
rent and highly excited classes of 
society. This has been a circum- 
stance of the very utmost impor- 
tance. The weight of the torrent, 
which presses against the general 
and important institutions of Society, 
has been materially and providen- 
tially diminished by the anxiety of 
every class to apply an early rempdy 
to its own peculiar grievances, or 
elevate itself upon the ruins of those 
by which it has hitherto been over- 
shadowed ; and thus the great fea- 
tures of the Constitution are still 
unchanged save by the Reform Bill, 
while every interest in the State 
finds itself assailed by some leaser, 
but to it most formidable antagon- 
ist. We lament the individual dis- 
tress, anxiety, and suffering, which 
tbk universal threatening of private 
pecuniary interests necessarily pro- 
duces ; but we know that it is un- 
avoidable; we foresaw and predicted 
it during the transports of the Re- 
form mania, and discern in its pre- 
sent operation the severe school of 
ultimate Improvement. 


This separation of the mighty tor- 
rent of Revolution into a vast variety 
of separate streams, which are now 
threatening with detached prostra- 
tion so many of the greatest and 
most important interests of the State, 
may be discerned in the condition 
and prospects of every profession 
and class of society. Ask the land- 
owners in what state they now are, 
and to what extent they find their 
fortunes improved and prospects 
brightened by the triumph of the 
democratic principles, to forward 
which so many of themselves, both 
in and out of Parliament, lent their 
enthusiastic aid : and they will an- 
swer, that the dagger is at their 
throat ; that their rents both for 
corn and grass lands are rapidly and 
ruinously falling ; and that the threa- 
tened repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
reduction of wheat to forty shillings 
a-quarter, would at once reduce 
two-thirds of their number to insol- 
vency. Ask the farmers whether 
they have experienced the benefit 
which they expected when so vast 
a majority of their number were 
swept away by the Reform mania, 
and they brought in ninety-eight 
• out of the hundred* and-one county 
members of England and Wales in 
the reforming interest: and they will 
almost universally reply, that they 
have been deceived ; that their con- 
dition and prospects are infinitely 
worse than before; that the manu- 
facturing iuterest has gained a great 
and undue ascendency by the Re- 
form Bill ; that, in the exist! ug state 
of uncertainty as to the Corn Laws, 
they can neither enter with spirit 
into new engagements, nor look for- 
ward with hope to the performance 
of their old ones; that the market is 
paralysed by the perpetual terror of 
approaching unlimited foreign Im- 
portation; that their capital and 
stock h unceasingly melting away, 
under the continued fall of prices, 
and onerous money engagements ; 
and that if they could only turn their 
effects into money, they would glad- 
ly leave the land of their birth," and 
join their happier brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Ask the 
manufacturer in what respect he has 
experienced benefit from the change: 
and he will answer, that a spirit of 
insubordination has seized his work- 
men, which threatens, if long con- 
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tinued, to destroy tbe very elements 
of our manufacturing prosperity; 
that the plague of Trades' Unions has 
spread universally, and renders all 
calculation for the answering of or- 
ders impossible ; that at a time when 
profits are ruinously low, and foreign 
competition uncommonly severe, he 
is assailed with imperious demands 
for a rise of wages from his infatu- 
ated operatives, the only effect of 
which, if granted, would be to drive 
the British goods from the foreign 
markets, and extinguish the sales on 
which they themselves depend for * 
subsistence. Enquire of the work- 
men, whether the Reform Bill has 
brought the age of gold which they 
were promised, and believed they 
were to obtain : and they will una- 
nimously answer, that they have 
been grossly and shamefully decei- 
ved; that their wages are so low as 
to afford them barely a subsistence; 
and that the time has now arrived 
when they must take their interests 
into their own hands, and no longer 
submit to be made the tools of a 
party who use them for their own 
political advancement, and, having 
gained it, turn a deaf ear to their 
complaints. Enter the dockyards , 
and the shipwrights’ workshops, and 
enquire into the state of the ship- 
ping interest, and you will hear uni- 
versally that they are in a state of 
unexampled depression ; that the 
last Parliamentary investigation has 
proved that they are labouring be- 
yond any other class of society ; and 
that the reciprocity system first 
brought on them a host of evils, 
which are now rendered perpetual 
by the permanent ascendency which 
the Reform Bill has given to an ad- 
verse interest in the Legislature. 
Ask the shopkeeper whether lie is 
thriving in the midst of the general 
distress, and he will answer that his 
profits are rapidly falling ; that the 
diminished purchases of the landed 
interest and farmers are telling most 
powerfully on his sales ; and dial a 
continued and most vexatious com- 
petition from cheap venders strug- 
gling to rise into business, or the 
numerous sales of bankrupt stock 
which are continually going for- 
ward, have, to an extraordinary de- 
gree, dissipated the business of that 
numerous class of customers to whom 
economy has now become an object 


of paramount importance. Ask the 
lawyer whether he Is an exception 
to the general labouring condition of 
society ; and he will at once answer, 
that the Reform Bill has utterly an- 
nihilated the prospects of two-thirds 
of his body ; that tbe fever of inno- 
vation has introduced, and is intro- 
ducing, legal changes of the most 
ruinous kind; that the business on 
the Circuit is gone, and that of West- 
minster Hall not a fourth of its for- 
mer amount ; that the independence 
of the Bar is rapidly giving way un- 
der the continued decline of busi- 
ness, and increase of commissions, 
under the Whig Lord Chancellor ; 
and that the establishment of local 
courts, and dissipation of the busi- 
ness among the provincial Bar, will 
effect a total revolution in the legal 
practice of England. Enquire of 
the teachers, whether of the young 
or the professional classes, what 
their prospects are since the school- 
master has been abroad, and you 
will find universally that they are of 
the most gloomy kind; that their 
scholars and students are rapidly 
diminishing, and the pressure from 
below telling with serious effect up- 
on their fortunes. Enter the par- 
bonage-house of the rector, the hall 
of the college, or the palace of the 
Bishop, and examine into the condi- 
tion and prospects of that most im- 
portant class who are intrusted with 
the instruction of the people in the 
great duties of religion and morali- 
ty ; and you will hear everywhere 
the lauguage only of gloom and de- 
spondency, and perceive a general 
anticipation of the time, and that, 
too, at no distant period, when the 
ecclesiastical Establishment will be 
destroyed, and the first of Christian 
duties, the religious education of the 
poor, left only to the zeal of the sec- 
tarian, or the indifference of the Infi- 
del. Even the fundholder, notwith- 
standing the regularity with which 
he receives his dividends, and the 
rise in real amount which it has re- 
ceived from the change in the value 
of money, is not without his own 
terrors, as well as his less fortunate 
brethren $ visions of an equitable 
adjustment disturb his most plea- 
sing reveries, and he la consoled 
only by the hope, that if the Funds 
go, every thing will go, tod that no 
investment, in such a general cala- 
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snity, can be so secure m that which 
has the tax-gatherer for its collec- 
tor. 

The multitude of interests which 
are in this way assailed, is producing 
a double effect of the most import- 
ant description. On the one hand, 
it has divided the stream which 
when united was irresistible ; while, 
on the other, it has awakened multi- 
tudes to a sense of the dangers of 
which they never could have been 
made sensible by any efforts of ar- 
gument or eloquence. While their , 
eyes were all fixed on the Legisla- 
ture-while every imagination was 
intent on the projects of social ame- 
lioration which were afloat, the re- 
spectable reformers suddenly found 
themselves assailed by a furious 
multitude in their rear ; and every 
man in a superior class saw his pros- 
pects threatened, or his income re- 
duced to a half, by the pressure from 
below in his own profession or line 
of life. This practical result, and 
experienced inconvenience of dis- 
turbing the settled relations of so- 
ciety, has been and is of incalcula- 
ble importance. Few can discern 
by argument the force of objections 
drawn from history against theore- 
tical innovations; bit every man can 
perceive the inconvenience of losing 
five hundred a-year, or going with 
an old coat, from the impossibility 
of obtaining from the united work- 
men anew one. The more that ap- 
prehension, anxiety, and distrust 
spread through society, from the ex- 
travagant efforts of the inferior class 
in every line of life to better their 
condition by the ruin of their supe- 
riors, the more certain is the reac- 
tion against the ulterior march of 
Revolution, and the greater is the 
ground for hope that its progress may 
ultimately be stayed. The Trades’ 
Unions have done immense good by 
bringing home the anxiety and ap- 
prehension consequent on the fever 
of democracy, in the first instance, 
to its noisy supporters in the manu- 
facturing towns. If the whole po- 
pulation of the island could be de- 
prived of a single breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, from the consequences 
of revolution in its outset, its dan- 
would be at an end for the Iife- 
of that generation. 

Much, no doubt, of this practical 


tendency of the Reform mania is to 
be ascribed to the effects of a free 
government long operating upon the 
people, and the habit which it has 
conferred upon every class, of look- 
ing to their own immediate benefit 
from the efiect of legislative alter- 
ations. But much, also, is probably 
owing to the original character of 
the mixed race of mankind, of which, 
fortunately for its inhabitants, the 
population of the British Islands is 
now composed. The practical ha- 
bits and methodical ideas of the 
English people have been proverbial 
from the earliest times ; they have 
probably uot so much arisen from 
their long established freedom, as 
created it. From the infancy of so- 
ciety, even in the days of Edward 
the Confessor aud the Heptarchy, 
this invaluable feature is to be ob- 
served. The laws of Alfred estab- 
lished in the eighth century a system 
of social organization far superior to 
what nations infinitely farther ad- 
vanced in civilisation have been able 
to produce in the nineteenth. It 
may reasonably be doubted whether 
either the Poles or the Irish could 
be brought, of their own free will, 
and without external compulsion, to 
establish rational forms of constitu- 
tional government in their countries, 
even after any degree of public im- 
provement. Certain it i«, that, du- 
ring the thousand years of their po- 
litical existence, they have made no 
sort of advances towards the attain- 
ment of it. The French, with all 
their talent and energy, have never 
directed their efforts towards the 
acquisition of practical advantages ; 
aud, after forty years’ convulsions, 
they are still subject to a property- 
tax of twenty percent, a most oppres- 
sive standing army, and vexatious 
police, — the great evils which the 
English would have abolished the 
moment the Bastile was stormed 
forty-five years ago. It is in vain to 
explain these diversities by differ- 
ence in political history or situation 
alone ; powerful as these agents are, 
they roust have fallen iu, in their 
operation, with some agent still 
stronger; and that is, probably, the 
original, orderly, and practical charac- 
ter of the Gothic or German race 
of mankind. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this circumstance is. 
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not that the Revolutionary fever is 
divested of all its dangers when it 
falls upon a nation of German de- 
scent, but that it is powerfully modi* 
Jfed by the character of the people 
to whom it is applied ; and it is the 
part of true political wisdom to ob- 
serve the peculiar dangers which it 
threatens, in the novel circumstances 
under which it has now broken forth, 
and gather ■consolation from the 
grounds of hope which aiise from 
the previous symptoms of the ma- 
lady in former ages amongst us. 

it was in the obvious and iucon- * 
ceivable departure from this prin- 
ciple, so strongly characteristic of 
the English people, that the enor- 
mous danger of the Reform Bill 
consisted. That there were perhaps 
some causes of complaint — some 
grievances which had afforded a han- 
dle to the Revolutionists to rear up the 
discontent which preceded that dis- 
astrous convulsion,— is self-evident; 
and by applying a cautious and ju- 
dicious remedy "to these experienced 
evils, the Whigs would have confer- 
red real blessings upon their coun- 
try, and probably have secured a 
long lease of power to themselves. 
But, instead of doing this, they in- 
stantly set themselves to confer a 
vast and unlooked-for accession of 
political puiivr upon the lower or- 
ders, and stirred up the fiercest pas- 
sions of the people, from the extra- 
vagant expectations which they wet 
afloat as to the benefits to be derived 
from that prodigious change, — obli- 
terating thus the most valuable fea- 
ture of* the British character, and, 
instead of the English love of prac- 
tical improvement, stirring up the 
French passion for political equality. 
They threw about firebrands in every 
direction; but Old England, except 
in some combustible places, would 
not burn. The original character 
and sterling good sense of the people 
appears to be fast recovering from 
the delusion with which, for their 
own purposes, they were overspread 
by the Government; the ulterior 
progress of the Revolutionary move- 
ment has been modified by the tem- 
per and habits of the classes who 
found themselves elevated to power, 
and the chance of ultimate salvation 
materially increased by the early and 
practical lesson which all ranks have 


received as tc the inevitable effects 
of democratic elevation. 

II The second great cause of the 
reaction in favour of Conservative 
principles, which has taken place 
during the last year, is the strength 
of constitution and vigorous resist- 
ance to evil, which has arisen from 
the long-established habits of British 
freedom. 

That the resistance to change is 
always proportioned to the degree 
of previous freedom that has been 
enjoyed — that no country is so easily 
overturned as a despotic one — and 
that the habits consequent on the 
long enjoyment of liberty survive 
its temporary eclipse, and reappear 
on the first return of prosperous 
days— are propositions bo uniformly 
suppoited by experience, that it was 
with no small astonishment that 
every close observer of the times 
beheld the general tempest in favour * 
of the Reform Bill, which arose upon 
the promulgation of its provisions 
by Ministers. The truth is, that the 
friends of the Constitution and of 
Liberty, numerous and powerful as 
they are, .were so utterly confounded 
and astonished at beholding the Mi- 
nisters of the $rown take the lead 
in the work of Revolution — the pe- 
ril which .arose from the monstrous 
coalition of the Radicals and the 
Executive was so excessive, that 
they wellnigh resigned the contest 
in despair, and the work of destruc- 
tion was long arrested only by a re- 
solute band of determined patriots 
in both Houses of Parliament, who, 
undeterred by revolutionary me- 
naces, unseduced by Ministerial in- 
fluence, nobly fought the good fight, 
with no hope to cheer them, but 
that arising from the discharge of 
duty. The glorious struggle, how- 
ever, was not made in vain ; during 
the eighteen months that it lasted, 
numbers were converted by argu- 
ments, still more were subdued by 
suffering; and the first burst of Re- 
volutionary passion, ever the most 
dangerous, was already over before 
the Reformed Parliament met. 

The notices of motions then laid 
upon the table were amply sufficient, 
as the Whig* themselves admit, if 
carried, to nave torn the empire In 
pieces; but die Conservative party 
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in the country, ever slow to more, 
and unprepared in the first onset, 
but persevering, tenacious^ and ge- 
nerally victorious )n the end, gra- 
dually regained their strength, and, 
amidst the general obloquy which 
their obvious incapacity brought up- 
on the Whigs, silently resumed the 
ascendency over public opinion, to 
which their talents, their considera- 
tion, their possessions, their private 
virtues, and, above all, the truth of 
their principles, so justly entitled 
them. We do not say, that the To- 
ries, as a body, have yet regain- 
ed their political influence ; we are 
quite aware that they have not as 
yet done so, nor have we any confi- 
dent hope, that, without some modi- 
fication of the Reform Bill, steady 
or upright principles of government 
ever can again come into action in 
this country ; — what we maintain is, 
that Conservative principles have 
again become, or at least are beco- 
ming triumphant ; that the language 
of moderation, good sense, and ex- 
perience, is again occasionally utter- 
ed by Government, and generally 
put forth by their adherents through- 
out the country ; that, though still 
styling themselves Whigs, they in 
reality have become more than half- 
Tories; that their infamous alliance 
with the mob, to beat down the edu- 
cation and property of the kingdom, 
is, for the present at least, at an end ; 
and that they an' now more terrified 
at the frantic allies whom they made 
such efforts to bring into power, 
than the Conservatives, who, from 
the very first, foresaw and denoun- 
ced them. This beiug the case, there 
is yet hope for the "country ; there 
is hope, because the great but inert 
mass who were carried away by the 
Reform mania, and supported Mi- 
nisters in their Revolutionary pro- 
jects, under the influence of a per- 
fect delusion, bare awakened to a 
sense of their danger, ha\e broken 
off from the peril and the disgrace 
of Radical alliance, and, though still 
professing themselves Reformers, 
and swearing by the Bill, the whole 
Bill, find notbiug but the Bill, are 
yet steadfast in their resistance to 
those ulterior projects of innovation 
to which they gladly looked forward 
two years ago, and unconsciously 
are now using the very language and 
arguments which they denounced, 


with so much vehemence, as tyran- 
nical and oppressive, when uttered 
by their opponents during that me- 
morable struggle. What a triumph 
to the cause of truth ! how glorious 
a monument to Conservative prin- 
ciples, to see that they have forced 
themselves even upon their enemies, 
and are regulating the thoughts of 
those who elevated themselves into 
political power by their temporary 
overthrow ! 

We know not whether it should be 
ranked among the subjects of con- 
gratulation, that the Whigs, as a ne- 
cessary consequence of this change 
in public opinion, are fa*t sinking 
into obloquy and contempt, and, as a 
political party, will probably, after 
one or two general elections, be com- 
pletely extinct. Every person of 
common observation must have an- 
ticipated this result from their suc- 
cess iu carrying the Reform Bill ; 
that suicidal measure, which they 
looked forward to, m perpetuating 
for n long period their political as. 
cendency, and which is destined, to 
all appearance, to be the first exca- 
vation of their grave. The reason 
of this rapid decline is obvious, and 
may be observed operating, with 
more or less force, in every party 
which for selfish purposes lias lent 
itself in any age to anarchical pro- 
jects. After Having achieved their 
first great, revolutionary triumph, 
they must do one of two things : 
they must either advance, or stand 
still, if they do the first, they are 
rapidly brought into collision with 
nil the great interests in the state; 
private ruin, public misery, stare 
them in the face; the dreadful con- 
sequence of revolutionary projects 
is forced upon the observation of the 
most inconsiderate among them. If 
they do the last, they are instantly 
denounced as changelings and de- 
ceivers by their former democratic 
supporters ; and under the obloquy 
heaped on them by the classes from 
whom they had so It ms heard only 
the voice of flattery, t Hey rapidly 
sink into contempt. The Conserva- 
tives shun them for what they have 
done; the Revolutionists execrate 
them for what they have left un- 
done ; and between the two they fail 
to the ground. Society is divided 
more clearly than ever, by the eon- 
sequence of their triumph, into the 
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two great divisions of preservers 
and destroyers— the peril to all 
classes puts an end to a neutral 
body; those who are foremost in 
the work of the last, can never long* 
maintain themselves at the head of 
the first. It is the charge of incon- 
sistency which invariably proves 
their ruin ; the practical illustration 
which their owu conduct affords of 
the falsehood of their principles and 
the hollowness of their professions, 
which brings them into contempt; 
the necessity of facing about and v 
persecuting their former allies, which 
exposes them to the worst imputation 
on public men, that of former deceit 
and present ingratitude. 

How long did Neekar and the 
liberal Ministry who doubled the 
Tiers Etnt t and convoked, on revo- 
lutionary principles, the National 
Assembly, continue in power after 
they were hailed by the unanimous 
transports of France, as the saviours 
of their country? — Not three months. 
How long did the Girondists main- 
tain their ascendency, even after 
the period when they had 14,000 
votes in Pai is, and the Jacobins only 
2 * 2 , in the choice of a Mayor for that 
city? Just six mouths/ How long 
did Lafitte, the author of the re- 
volt of the Barricades, continue at 
the head of regenerated France ? 
Where are now the Dortn naira s, the 
authors of that deplorable convul- 
sion ? Merged in the authority of 
Marshal Soult, converted into mili- 
tary de.-po.ta, the aides-de-camp for 
carrying into effect the mandates of 
the war council of the Tuileries. 
The cause of the rapid fall of all 
these parlies, so powerful and irre- 
sistible at the moment of their 
triumph, is the same, and being 
founded on principles of universal 
application, may be always calcu- 
lated upon in similar convulsions. 
It is the practical danger of carrying 
their principles into execution which 
forces them to pause; the impossibi- 
lity of maintaining their popularity. 
If they do so, which proves their 
ruin. The Whigs are not destined 
to prove an exception to the prin- 
ciple which f drove Neekar into 
a contemptible exile at Goppet ; 
which forced Lafayette to seek re- 
fuge from Jacobin vengeance in an 
Austrian dungeon; which put a 
price on the head of Dumourier, 


the saviour of France; which brought 
the Girondists to the scaffold ; which 
destroyed Baiily and the Duke of 
Orleans by the guillotine; which 
precipitated Lafitte from the height 
of popularity into public ruin and 
private insolvency; which has de- 
graded the modern Liberals of 
France into the executioners of mi- 
litary power. As individuals they 
may remain in office, for God for- 
bid that they should ever become 
the victims, as their French prede- 
cessors were, of the passions which 
they themselves had excited : but 
as a party pursuing its owu mea- 
sures, they must rapidly sink Into 
oblivion ; they must either go on 
and become Revolutionists, or go 

back and become Conservatives. 
Let us hope that they have yet 
courage and principle enough left to 
adopt, and go through uith y the latter 
alternative. 

111. But vain would have been all 
the reaction which had arisen in the 
public thought, fruitless would have 
been all the efforts of the Whigs to 
arrest the torrent winch they them- 
selves hail let loose, if the conduct 
of the Conservatives had been differ- 
ent from what it actually has, and 
they had been influenced, either by 
the passion for power which actua- 
ted the English Whigs in 1831, or 
the selfish alarms which mastered the 
French noblesse in 1780. If they 
had cither joined in a factious oppo- 
sition to throw out the political an- 
tagonists who had indicted such 
desperate evils on their country, or 
imitated the French emigrants who 
abandoned it in despair to its fate, 
where would now have been the 
English empire? Revile them as 
they choose— calumniate them as 
they may, the Whigs know, at the 
bottom of their hearts, that it is the 
courageous conduct, and disinte- 
rested patriotism of the. Conserva- 
tives, which have hitherto proved the 
salvation of the country, and deli- 
vered them from the consequences 
of the frantic body, whom, by Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and the Re- 
form Bill, they have elevated Into 
such perilous importance. Without 
going farther back than the Oth May, 
1804, where would the Whigs and 
the country have been if the Tories 
had simply staid away on Mr Daniel 
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Whittle Harvey's motion on the Pen- 
sion List, and the majority of 80 
against Mr Strutt's amendment had 
been converted, by their secession, 
into a majority of ten or twenty in 
. favour of it Y By their own admis- 
sion, they would have been destroy- 
ed; a Radical Ministry would have 
been installed in power; all the 
great interests of the State would 
have been overturned, and a decided 
Revolution established in unbridled 
sovereignty.* How often, during 
the last and present session, have 
they been on the verge of dissolu- 
tion, and preserved from destruction 
only by the efforts of the Conserva- 
tives generously supporting them in 
despite of all former discord ? How 
often would they have been fairly 
outvoted in the House of Commons, 
but for such support, and driven 
from power by the very men whom 
they brought into Parliament? Not 
once, but twenty times. It was not 
without reason, therefore, that Mr 
Daniel Whittle Harvey said in the 
House, that the real government of 
the country was to be found in the 
Honourable Member for Tam worth ; 
it is the support of the Conservatives 
upon all questions, where Ministers 
are not revolutionary in their pro- 
jects, which alone upholds the rick- 
ety machine of Government, and 
preserves the W higs from destruc- 
tion at the hands of the very nieu 
whom they brought the nation to 
the verge of ruin to introduce. 
What a glorious tribute to Sir Robert 
Peel, and the whole friends of the 
Constitution, both in and out of 
Parliament ; and what a memorable 
instance of the triumph of truth 
and virtue, when a minority, hard- 
ly numbering a hundred members, 
has, in fact, acquired, on most ques- 
tions, by the mere force of public 
talent and private worth, a prepon- 
derating influence in an assembly 
convened expressly for their de- 
struction, and under the highest 
possible excitement against their 
principles 1 

It is this circumstance which con- 
stitutes the important and leading 
distinction between the situation of 


England after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and France after the 
convocation of the States- General. 
Vain would have been ail the efforts 
of tiie friends of order in this coun- 
try in the popular party, if the Con- 
servatives here had done as the men 
of property did in France, and emi- 
grated, or retired in despair from 
public affairs, and left the manage- 
ment of the State to the Whigs and 
their Radical allies, who had ele- 
vated them to power. The moment 
that Government endeavoured to ar- 
rest the movement,— the instant that 
the obvious danger of their measures 
to all the great interests in the State 
had displayed itself, and forced them 
to put a bridle on the march of Re- 
volution, that instant their power 
was gone, and they would have been 
reduced to a minority in the Legis- 
lature which they themselves had 
created. If the small but redoubt- 
able and consistent band of the 
Tories had not existed as a reserve, 
on whom they could, on all occa- 
sions, fall back in the Legislature ; 
if the numerous, wealthy, highly edu- 
cated, and respectable Conservative 
party, had not remained under all 
the obloquy with which they were 
assailed, as a rallying force for the 
friends of order in the country, the 
reins of power must, in three months 
after the meeting of the Reformed 
Parliament, have fallen into the 
hands of the Destructive party; the 
timid majority of wavering Whigs 
would have gone along with the 
ruling power, and a complete sub- 
version of all the great interests 
of society must ere this have en- 
sued. 

There is not a Whig throughout the 
land, who is not secretly conscious 
that this is the case ; there is not a 
liberal or candid man of that party, 
who will not adroit that it is true, and 
that, but for the support of the Tories, 
they and the nation must ere tills 
have been destroyed. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to over-estimate the 
benefit tbe Conservatives have con- 
ferred upon their country, by simply 
remaining at their post; dissemina- 
ting, by the force of their talents. 


* Ninety-six Members voted with Sir Robert Peel on that occasion. If they had 
staid away, Ministers would have been in a minority of 16. If they had joined the 
other side, in one above a hundred. 
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and the weight of their characters, 
the principles on which the welfare 
of society depends; and replying by 
deeds of public utility and private 
beneficence, to the load of falsehood 
and calumny with which they were 
assailed by the political adversaries 
whom they have since so often saved 
from destruction. To measure the 
extent of these benefits, we have 
only to look to France, where, from 
the flight of the emigrants, the 
leaders of the Revolution were, 
from the first, left to struggle in 
defence of order with the Revolu- 
tionists whom they had elevated to 
power ; or conceive what this coun- 
try would be, if Mr O’Connell, Mr 
Roebuck, and Mr Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, were at the head of the 
Government, the land was prostrated, 
by the abolition of the (3orn Laws, 
the monied interest by the spoliation 
of the Funds, the Church by the 
confiscation of its possessions. If 
these calamities have hitherto been 
averted; if the Reformers can stilt 
lay their heads on their pillows in 
peace ; if the Whig estates have been 
saved from spoliation, it is to no 
efforts of their own that they are 
indebted for their salvation, to no 
moderation of their supporters that 
they owe their safety, but solely to 
the generous conduct and courage- 
ous patriotism of their adversaries 
that their escape from destruction 
has been owing. 

Every Government that does not, 
like that of Louis Philippe, rest upon 
absolute force, must depend either 
on the support of the property and 
intelligence of the nation, or on the 
fleeting fervour of popular favour, 
or the influence acquired by exten- 
sive civil patronage. Their revolu- 
tionary conduct on occasion of the 
Reform Bill, lias lost the Whigs the 
first; their incipient and vacillating 
attempts to contradict themselves, 
and become Conservative, has for- 
feited, or is forfeiting them the sup- 
port of the second ; they are driven, 
therefore, by absolute necessity, to 
the last; and hence the numerous, 
unnecessary, and useless commis- 
sions with which they have over- 
spread the land ; and hence the real 
end of almost all their legislative 
changes. Centralization is the great 
object; the concentration of all offi- 
cial emolument and influence under 


their own hand in the Metropolis, 
and the gradual reduction of every 
species of local authority or power 
in every other part of the country. 
Nothing is too high for them to aim 
at, nothing too low for them to stoop 
to, in the prosecution of this design. 
While, on the one band, they bring 
in the General Registry Bill, the 
object of which was to concentrate 
all the deeds of the kingdom, and 
ultimately of the empire, in London, 
which the good sense of Parliament 
has just thrown out ; on the other, 
•they condescend to grasp at the ap- 
pointment of Procurators-Fiscal ifi 
the several counties of Scotland; 
and deem the stripping of the She- 
riffs of Scotland ot their trifling pa- 
tronage, necessary to the maintenance 
of the boasted popularity of the 
Whig Administration. While they 
stoop with one hand to pick up the 
appointment of collectors of assessed 
taxes in North Britain, and take them 
from the Commissioners of Supply 
for the several counties, on the other 
hand, they entertain the gigantic 
projects of concentrating the whole 
roads and poor’s rates of the king- 
dom in povernment Boards, and 
vesting in irresponsible Commission- 
ers of their own appointment, poweTS 
in the administration of the immense 
revenues and interests of the poor, 
greater than are enjoyed even by 
the Judges of Westminster Hall. 
The object of all these seemingly 
multifarious and contradictory, but 
really uniform and consistent at- 
tempts, is the same ; viz. to vest the 
whole patronage of the empire in 
the bands of Government, and sup- 
ply, by the attractions and the sub- 
servience of office, the want of 
support from either the. Conservative 
or Movement parties in the kingdom. 
It is, in short, a design to spread a 
Whig India Bill over Great Britain, 
and barter away the liberties and 
privileges of Englishmen, for seats at 
Boards, and salaries in commissions. 

Sensible of the obloquy to which 
they are exposed on the part of their 
Radical supporters, on account of 
the necessary contradiction which 
their present attempts to restrain 
the Movement afford to their for- 
mer efforts to forward it, numbers 
of the Ministerial supporters have 
long assorted to the discreditable 
ana cowgrdly expedient of slinking 
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off when § vote wt» approaching in 
which they were to abandon their 
former professions, and throwing 
upon the Conservatives the burden 
of rejecting, by their junction with 
Ministers, those anarchical measures 
which were generally felt to be 
ruinous, but few of the Movement 
party had the courage openly to 
resist. We rejoice to find that the 
Tories hate at length pot an end to 
this disgraceful shuffling ; and by 
making it a condition of their sup* 
ort of Government upon the Pension 
ist, and some other questions where' 
a narrow division was expected, that 
the Ministerial supporters should 
stand by their side in the contest, 
fairly brought to light the insincerity 
of the claptraps which they threw 
out to delude the people, ami shewn 
them up in their true character, that 
of professors of doctrines, for selfish 
purposes, at one time, which they 
know to bo so perilous, that they are 
compelled to resist their being car- 
ried into effect at another. 

The country ia evciv day more 
rapidly dividing into parties, and 
tfjo only — the Conservatives and the 
Revolutionists. The jv& mi ion of 
the. Whigs is destined to be as short- 
lived as the reign of Lafitte and the 
authors of the Revolution of the 
Barricades, on the other side of the 
water, has been. The pirate is every- 
where hoisting his true colours ; the 
red flag of Revolution is generally 
unfurled by the Movement paity. 
The Dissenters have, by the mouth 
of four hundred representatives of 
their body in London, deviated that 
nothing will satisfy them hut a com- 
plete separation of Church and State; 
in other words, a complete separa- 
tion of the Church from the Church 
property, and confiscation of the 
tithes to the consolidated fund. The 
manufacturing operatives make no 
secret of their designs; they consist 
in a forced and most unreasonable 
elevation of their own wages by 
means of Trades’ Unions, and a total 
depression of the whole agricultural 
body by means of the entire abolition 
of the Corn L awe. How long tho 
Funds, the House of Peers, the Mo- 
narchy, will survive such sweeping 
changes, must he obvious to the most 
superficial observer. The peri! being 
thus instant and undisguised, half 
measure* will no longer 'do. Every 


man must be prepared to go the whole 
length of the Destructives, or join 
with the Conservatives, whether 
Whigs or Tories, in resisting them. 
Nothing else will do ; the old idea 
of going a certain length in Reform, 
and no farther, will no longer answer 
either the purposes of patriotism or 
selfishness. 

As nothing can be clearer than 
that the country is already divided, 
or is rapidly dividing, Into these two 
great parties, and as the slightest 
attention to what is passing in the 
other States of Europe must be suf- 
ficient to shew that these, and these 
only, are the classes into which so- 
ciety is permanently severed, it 
deserves the serious consideration of 
every upright and patriotic man, of 
whatever party, which of them ho 
should now join. If he thiuks that 
all which has hitherto been found to 
(‘(institute the strength of nations 
and the safety of indiuduals can be 
dispensed with; that the Christian 
Church can safely be abandoned, 
and the precedent of spoliation be 
without danger established in tho 
religious instructors of the poor; if 
he U satisfied that tumultuous masses 
of the lower orders nre the proper 
bodies to discuss the intricate sub- 
jects of political science, and can 
safely be intrusted with the power 
of chaining down their representa- 
tives to a pai ticuhr course on every 
important subject; if he is without 
apprehension as to the consequences 
of ruining our landed proprietors, 
and all the numerous classes who 
depend on the cultivation of the 
soil, by the unlimited importation of 
foreign grain, and the reduction of 
its pi ice to forty shillings the quar- 
ter; if lie can calmly contemplate a 
reduction of the public creditors, 
and spoliation of the great Savings 
Bank of the poor, under the name of 
an equitable adjustment; without 
doubt lie will give his support in 
every instance to the Radical or De- 
structive candidate, and endeavour, 
by all the means in bis power, to 
advance the march of revolution. 
But if the reverse of this is the view 
which is now forced upon bis con- 
viction by experience ; if he knows 
that the religious instruction of the 
poor is the basis of the welfare not 
only of individuals but nation*, tmd 
1* satisfied, that without * National 
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Establishment, it Is impossible that 
they can receive either adequate or 
gratuitous information on that mo* 
meutous subject ; if he is convinced 
that the laud is the great fountain of 
public wealth, and that whatever 
cripples or paralyses its owners or 
cultivators, to just the same extent 
stops up the supplies of wealth by 
which the whole nation is main- 
tained ; if lie is of opinion, that lie- 
form, uecessary or desirable as he 
may have esteemed it, when it was 
first introduced, or still esteems it, 
has gone far enough iu favour of the 
popular branch of our mixed Consti- 
tution, and that to go farther would 
be to overthrow the balance alto- 
gether, and leave us only the name 
of a monarchy, without either its 
dignity, its stability, or its protecting 
influence ; then he will give his cor- 
dial 'Support to the Conservative 
candidate on every occasion, and 
endeavour by so doing to prove that 
he really desired Reform, and not 
Revolution ; and was desirous of en- 
larging the basis on which the repre- 
sentation was rested, prerRaly in 
order that it might be more adequate 
to withstand the storm with which 
the institutions of society were ob- 
viously menaced. I5y so doing, he 
is not acting in opposition to bis 
former principles anti professions; 
he K oil the contrary, giving them 
their just and fair application, and 
only preventing them from being 
trained to those calamitous pur- 
poses with which the enemies of 
Reform overcharged their opponents, 
but which none held in such utter 
detestation as Its sincere and en- 
lightened friends. 

Let the timid and selfish, the nu- 
merous class who look to politics as 
they would to their own separate 
estate or profession, consider well 
also, which class it is now most for 
their private interest to support. 
They may readily see that the \\ bigs 
cannot much longer stand ; that a 
Government cannot continue, for 
years to go on reeling to and fro as 
the present, leaning first on the one 
party, and then on the other, and 
almost weekly snatched from de- 
struction only by the patriotic devo- 
political antagonists, and 
afraid of risking a contest even in 
the quarters where it so recently 
received only the moat enthusiastic 


support Let them recollect how 
long the Tories stood, after they 
adopted this shuffling and timid 
course of policy; and consider well, 
whether tnere are not to be seen 
symptoms, and that, too, of an unerr- 
ing kind, of the downfall of the 
party which lived on agitation, and, 
by the course they are now con- 
strained to adopt, daily Irritate the 
agitators, without conciliating the 
Conservatives, or making them for- 
et the dreadful peril to which they 
ave exposed every interest of so- 
ciety. Let them lay this truth to 
their inmost hearts, that things can- 
not go long on as they have done 
for two years past ; that the Govern- 
ment must become either decidedly 
Revolutionary, or decidedly Conser- 
vative; and that the dubious parti- 
coloured ilag of mere Reform will 
soon be seen at no masthead. Let 
them recollect, that gratitude is un- 
known to public bodies of all parties 
of men for any length of time ; that 
the old cry of the Reform candidate 
has already become stale ; that the 
point ftow is, not what candidates or 
members have done in time past, 
but what, they will do in time to 
come ; and that an election between 
the two parties must now be made 
by every political man, because the 
Destructives everywhere require 
pledges from their representatives 
to support measures which at once 
trench upon many of the vital inte- 
rests of society. If they are dis- 
posed to support Revolution, we 
have nothing to say to them ; the 
sooner they announce such projects 
the better ; it is always well to know 
who are vour enemies before an 
encounter begins, and better an open 
foe than a false friend. But if they 
are inclined merely to go along with 
the current, to support the popular 
candidate, because he belongs to 
the stronger or ruling party, let 
them look well to the signs of the 
times, before, they make their ulte- 
rior election, and consider whether 
the decided Revolutionists, or deci- 
ded Conservatives, are likely to 
obtain the ultimate -ascendency in 
this country. 

For the same reason, the material 
thing now to look to in the choice 
of candidates to dll up occasional 
vacancies in the House of Comma**** 
Is not either oratorical celebrity, or 




party seaJ, bat babSts of business, 
sad acquaintance with the practical 
wsntt imd situation of the electors. 
Ask the electors of Edinburgh or 
Leith how they are satisfied with 
their representatives, who are un- 
questionably tuen of celebrity and 
talent, and you will find that dissa- 
tisfaction is general, and complaints 
in almost every mouth. The rapid 
change in Perthshire must convince 
even' the most incredulous, that the 
cry of Reform will no longer do; and 
that it is in vain to attempt to bol- 
ster up ineffective or unbusinesslike 
members or candidates, by au appeal 
to their doctrines or language three 
years ago. The great thing to whi eh 
electors should how look, who wish 
to resist the ulterior progress of 
Revolution, is integrity and resol u- 
tion of private character, habits of 
activity and business, acquaintance 
with the local interests of the consti- 
tuency they are called upon to re- 
present, and the possession of surh 
a stake in the country as forms the 
best security against acquiescence 
in those anarchical measures by 
which all the possessors of property, 
of whatever party, are equal !y threat- 
ened. 

The insolence and inconsistency 
of the Whigs in consequence of their 
Reform triumph is really astonish- 
ing. They seem absolutely to think 
that their servile or ignorant partisans 
in the country will swallow any thing. 
Not content with trying to thrust a 
Lord of the Treasury, without an 
acre of land in the country, down 
the throats of the Perthshire elec- 
tors ; untaught by the signal defeat 
they sustained in the attempt, they 
are now disposing of Edinburgh as a 
close seat, and endeavouring to 
make a Treasury borough of a city 
containing 140,000 inhabitants. Sir 
John Campbell, rejected by the new 
constituency at Dudley, is to be 


forced, against their declared 
ti&n, upon the new constituency of 
Edinburgh, and the metropolis of 
Scotland converted into a decent re- 
tiring place, like Gotten or Old Sa- 
ruro, for Whig placemen and beaten 
Attorney e-Gene nil. The audacity 

and effrontery of this actually ex- 
ceeds belief. Can the metropolis of 
Scotland not find a fit representative 
among the numerous wealthy and 
able men, who, we arc told, support 
the present Ministers in that coun- 
try ? Where are the Whig lawyers, 
the soi-dimnt iiiuminati or the age V 
Where the clique of the Edinburgh 
Review, who have been praising 
themselves and each other with the 
most laudable zeal and exemplary 
activity for thirty years Y Sir John 
Campbell was actually proposed and 
rrjt cted, at a great meeting of Edin- 
burgh electors, and a deputation in 
consequence sent up to offer the seat 

to Sir John Hobhouse : but in the in- 
terim, unknown to them. Sir John 
Campbell is fixed on by Govern- 
ment; it is convenient for Ministers 
to have the Attorney- General in the 
House, and therefore the Edinburgh 
electors must retract their opposi- 
tion, convert their groans into plaud- 
its, their losses into smiles, and bow 
to the heck of Karl Grey, as if they 
were a rotten borough, to be rolled 
over to a purchaser with the title- 
deeds of au estate. Whether the 
electors of Edinburgh will submit to 
such degradation, we know not; we 
prophecy nothing of a Reform con- 
stituency in any great town; but we 
have the greatest hopes that they will 
resent the insult; and of this we are 
well assured, that if they do not, the 
spirit of independence is extinct in 
Edinburgh, and the capital of Scot- 
land, as the largest rotten borough iu 
the island, should bo put down at 
the head of the first column of sche- 
dule A in the next Reform BUI. 
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“ One* rrmrr upon t)iv waters. Vet oure mnrr, 
And the wave# bound beneath me as »atce4 
That ku«w» liia rider." . ^ . 

Child* Marti** 


We bowled along for half-au-hour, 
keeping ft bright look-out for the 
frigate, but we could see nothing of 
her. 

4t I soy, Sprawl, had not we better, 
hcave-to, till daylight ? You see we 
can make nothing out as to her 
whereabouts; mind we do not run 
past her in the night” 

44 Indeed, Brail, 1 think we had 
better — so heavc-to at once, will 
ye.” 

The word was passed ; and after 
having given little Binnacle hi* in- 
structions to call me, the instant 
they made out the frigate, or the 
weather assumed a threatening as- 
pect, Sprawl and I went below to 
secure a couple of hours’ sleep, 
troubled though they might be, be- 
fore day broke. We had just com- 
menced on our salt junk, and ha- 
ving each of us filled a glass of grog, 
I wits in the very act of hobhing aud 
nobbing with my illustrious all)*, 
when \ve heard bo me one call down 
the after-hatchway. 1 instantly re- 
cognised the voice of Corporal Len- 
nox. 

“ I say, Dogxaue, do rouse out 
Mr De Walden— 1 know he is regu- 
larly done up, but it ia liis watch, 
and unless he is on deck at muster, 
he will be sure to catch it, and 1 
should be sorry that lie did.” 

“ Why, Master Corporal,” respond- 
ed the quartermaster, “you might 
have put yourself to the trouble of 
coming down yourself, and awaken- 
ing Mr De Walden, and so you 
would have been under no obliga- 
tion to nobody — but I won’t grudge 
the trouble, so I will do it for you,” 

41 Hilio,” we immediately heard 
old Dog vane sing out, “ on deck, 
there,” 

u What do you want?” replied 
Corporal Lennox. 

41 Oh, nothing, but Mr De Walden 

is not here.” 

u Never mind then, old fellow,” 
said Lennox, « be is in the cabin, I 
suppose.” 

VOL XXXV, KO, CCXXlil. 


Here little Binnacle struck la— 
“ W by , Lennox, what are you bother- 
ing about ; did ! not desire you to 
call Mr De Walden?” 

“ You did, sir, but he is not be- 
low, unless he be in the cabin*!' 

** Well, did you ask the captain’s 
steward if he was there or not ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Ask him now, then, and tell him 
to say to Mr De Walden that he is 
wanted.” 

“ PH tell you what,”— at this mo- 
ment struck in old Davie,—'* I am 
dencedly done up, so tip me the case- 
bottle again, and 1 will make an- 
other tumbler of grog, and then 
turn in till daylight — for even if 
we make the frigate out, what use 
is there in” 

“ Hush,” said 1, u what is that?” 
There w'as a buz on deck, and a 
rattling up the ladder of the people 
from below, and we could hear a 
voice say, 11 Mr De Walden! lie is 
not in the berth below,” — another 
responded, " The captain's steward 
says he is not in the cabin,” — “ Is Mr 
De Waldm forward there, boat- 
swain r “ No,” sung out a graft* 
voice, sounding low, and mollified 
by distance,— “ no Mr De Walden 
here.” 

“ Is Mr Do Walden aft there?” 
continued little Binnacle, who had 
spoken. 

44 No, sir, no.” 

A sudden light flashed on me— I 
trembled, and a dull curdled the 
blood at my heart, for 1 bad not seen 
him since we had hove the schooner 
on the reef. 1 ran on deck, but as 
1 ascended the ladder, “Pooh,” said 
1 to myself, ** all nonsense — why put 
myself into a flurry ?” And as l step- 
ped oft the ladder, little Binnacle 
called down the mam-hatchway — 

“ I say, De Walden —Henry — 
Henry De Walden— come on deck, 
man— come on deck— this is no time 
for skylarking— Mr Brail is on 
deck.” 

Several gruff voices replied from 

3 t* 
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below, “ Mr De Walden is not bare, 
sir « No Mr De Walden here.” 

Tbe buz increased—" Is Mr De 
Walden forward there ? n 

« No.” 

u Is he below ” 

“ No, sir, no — no Mr De Walden 
here.” 

Old Bloody Pol itefttl, kind*h®arted 
soul as he al ways was, had now also 
turned out— “ Why, Brail, what Is all 
this bother about t * 

« My dear Sprawl,” said I, greatly 
excited, “ young De Walden is no- 
where to be seen.” 

** Nonsense,” rejoined ho ; * why, 
he was standing close beside me the 
whole time we were crossing tbe 
bar, even up to the time when I was 
fool enough to sr/vir my old bat over 
the masthead.” 

“ And so he was,” chimed in 
Pump bolt. 

* Then beat to quarters,” said I 
— “ the gallant youngster never miss* 
ed muster yet — desire them to beat 
to quarters, Mr Marline.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mid- 
shipman. AH hands turned out 
promptly. 

“ Men,” said I, “ Mr De W alden is 
missing — have any of you seen 
him ? ’ 

** No, sir,— none of us have seen 
him since the strange schooner 
struck.” 

* Have you overhauled the mid- 
shipmen’s berth, Mr Marline ? ” 

« Yes, sir.” 

** The whole ship lias been search- 
ed,” said little Binnacle, who had 
just returned from below, w cable- 
tier, hold, and all. The boatswain 
and carpenter have been all over 
her. The gunner has even looked 
into the magazine. Mr De Walden 
is not on board, sir.” 

“ Poo, there he is at the mast- 
head there” said I; for as 1 looked 
up I distinctly saw a dark figure 
standing on the long-yard, with one 
band holding on by a backstay, 
while with the other it pointed up- 
wards into the pure sky, i was in 
$t towering passion. * Come down, 
Mr De Walden- come down, sir— 
what is the fun of all this— why, 
fmr absence has put the whole 
ship in a fuss— we thought you had 
fetfm overboard.” The dark object 
remained stock-still. •« What can 
the captain see?” passed amongst 


the men* “ Do you see any thing 
at the masthead ? ” add one to his 
neighbour—** Do you see any thing ?” 
quoth another. No one saw any 
thing but myself. ** Look there. 
Sprawl— there— by heaven what can 
this mean — do you really see nothing 
there ? ” The worthy fellow shaded 
his eyes with his hand, and kept 
twisting and turning and rolling his 
head about, as if it had been fixed 
on the ball and socket principle; 
but the object that had fascinated 
me was invisible to him. Gr&du- 
' ally the figure, without changing its 
position, thinned , and anon, like a 
8 bred of dark vapour between us and 
the heavens, the stars were seen 
through it; but the outline of the 
form, to my distempered vision, was 
still as distinct as ever. Presently, 
however, it began to grow indistinct 
and misty; and whatever it was, it 
gradually melted away and disap- 
peared. De W alien tnis now fie re 
to be found. I looked back towards 
the dark estuary we had left. The 
sky in the background was heavy, 

black, and surcharged, as if it had 
been one vast thundercloud, but the 
white line of breakers on the bar 
continued distinctly visible, over 
which the heavenly moonlight rain- 
bow still hovered, although gradually 
fading, and even as ! looked it ceased 
to be distinguishable. As it disappear* 
ed and melted into the surrounding 
blackness, even so vanished all hope 
from my mind of young De Walden’s 
safety, and remembering the poor 
boy’s last words— M A good omenl ” 
said I, ** Alas, alas, an evil one it hath 
been to thee, poor boy I ” 

“ Call the watch, boatswain’s mate,” 
—and without speaking a word more, 
old Davie and I descended to the 
cabin again. 

“ What saw you aloft, Benjie?” 
said Sprawl. 

I told him. 

“ I know it is all downright non- 
sense — there was no one aloft, and 
I am persuaded it was all a delu- 
sion, still 

* f Oh, nonsense,” said Da vie — “can* 
not be — you are overfatigued, man— 
you will laugh atali this to-morrow— 
but poor young De Walden— he must 
have fallen overboard when we drove 
the Don on the reef— God help us— 
what a melancholy report we shall 
have to make to Sir Olire^but give 
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us some grog, Brail, and I will lie 
down on the locker till daylight,** 

I was bewildered— my mind from 
my early youth was tinged with 
superstition, but, nevertheless, what 
could this have been Y For four-and- 
twenty hours, whatever I might have 
drank, 1 had eaten littie or nothing, 
and T began to perceive that I la* 
bourn! under the oppressive effects 
of such a recoil, as one experiences 
after having had the folly and au- 
dacity to get tipsy on unaided 
champagne, without having stowed 
away & ground tier of wholesome 
solid food ; besides, I now found 
that the blow on my head, hard and 
thick an iliac might be, was begin- 
ning to tell, for l was aware that my 
pulse was feverish, and 1 had had 
several attacks of giddiness during 
tli*- evening. 1 puzzled myself for 
halt au-hour in \aiti, and after 1 
rained my head from my hand, by 
which time the lamp was flicker- 
ing in the socket, I saw my brother 
lieutenant sound asleep, and worn 
out os \ was, I boon forgot every 
tiling, and was as fast as ite was. 

I was called at about balfanhour 
before daylight. 

“ We see the commodore, sir, 
about two miles on' the lee-beam/ 1 
said Mr Mai line, as ho stuck bis 
head into the cabin. 

** \ ery well— I will be on deck pre- 
sently— how is her head P ” 

“ South-west, sir- but the wind is 
v cry light.** 

Ho retired — and having rigged 
with an expedition unknown to all 
mankind, hmntuj a sailor or a mon- 
key, 1 went on deck. 

it was now four in the morning — 
there were clouds in the sky, but 
very little wind. In the east, all 
was dear— the morning star had al- 
ready dipt her mootings, and wab 
several degrees above the horizon, 
against which the. rolling swell rose 
and sank with startling distinctness, 
as black as ink, except where the 
glorious planet cast a tiny wake on 
it, and glittered in a small line of 
silver light underneath, as a back- 
ground, the glow of the advancing 
sun gradually tinged the sky ana 
every shred of clouds with a crim- 
son flush. 

On the other hand, when we look- 
ed down to leeward, far h» the steamy 
west, the declining mm hung over 


the dark sea pale and sickly, as a 
lamp whose oil bad failed. She look- 
ed as if she would have dropped at 
once into the ocean, and the feeble 
wake she cast through the ascending 
fog was dull and cheerless. There, 
however, in the very centre of her 
half quenched radiance, lay the noble 
frigate, rolling heavily on the long 
sea, under her three topsails ; now 
rising distinct and clear against the 
horizon on the ridge of the dark 
swell, and again sinking with the 
liquid ridge until she disappeared, 
as if the ever heaving waters bad 
swallowed her up. All overhead con- 
tinued blue, and cold, and serene. 

“ Mr Marline, bear up, and run 
down to her." 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

And the deadening splash and 
gushing sound of the felucca’s coun- 
ter, as it came surging down on the 
heaving swell, was soon, but gradu- 
ally, exchanged for the rushing of the 
water and buzzing of the foam past 
us, of a \ easel rapidly cleaving tlie 
billows. 

\s we approached, all remained 
quiet and still on board the fiigate. 
\\ o hIoocLou — not a soul seemed to 
notice us— we crossed her stem — 
still all silent, and at length we 
rounded to under her lee. We were 
so close that one might have chucked 
a biscuit into her gangway. 

“ Are you waiting for a boat, Mr 
Brail ?** at length said the officer of 
the watch, tlie old gunner. 

“ No, no/* 1 replied, * 1 will be on 
board presently. 

Sprawl was roused out, and in a 
few seconds we were in our own 
tiny skiff, and approaching the fri- 
gate. All continued dark and dismal, 
as we looked up at her black hull, 
and dark sails, aud tall spars. She 
was rolling heavily, the masts and 
spars groaning, and the bulkheads 
creaking and screaming, and the 
topsails fluttering and grumbling, 
until the noise, every now and 
then, ended in a sounding thump, 
as if the old ship, in all her parts, 
were giving audible indications of 
her impatience of the tedious calm ; 
while her canvass appeared to be as 
heavy as if a wetting shower bad just 
poured down. We approached, and 
as the man in the how stack his boat- 
book into the old lady's side to fend 

off, the sideesuhit fiauded os the mm- 
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ropes, end presently we were both 
on the Gaaoelle's quarterdeck. 

AU was wet and uncomfortable— 
the heavy dew was dripping down 
from the shrouds and rigging* and 
every lumbering dap of the topsails 
sent a cold shower pattering on deck. 
The watch had all roused out from 
the booms, and were clustered on the 
hammock cloths, looking down on 
us. When we got on deck, they fol- 
lowed us as far aft on the quarter- 
deck as they thought they might 
venture to do, while others again 
had hung themselves in a variety of 
ways over the side to get the mar- 
row of our secret out of our boat's 
crew. The old gunner was arrayed 
in his pea jacket and blue trowsers, 
as if lie had been in the North Sea, 
and the red sparkle of the light in 
the binnacle glanced on the face and 
chest of the sun-burned seaman at 
the wheel. 

“ How is Sir Oliver, and Mr Gar- 
board, and Mr Donovan V” 

Any man who has lived in such a 
climate will evince no wonder at the 
anxiety and rapidity with which 1 
put the questions. 

w Why, all pretty we 11” said the 
gunner. “ Sir Oliver, indeed, lias 
been ill, but is now better — and Mr 
Garboard is nearly all right again, he 
took the forenoon watch to-day, sir. 
But as for Mr Donovan, why, sir,” — 

"Never mind, never mind,” said 
Sprawl; M send down to Sir Oluer, 
and say that we have got on board.” 

The roan dived, and presently 
brought a message that Sir Oliver 
desired to see us in his cabin. 

We descended, a solitary lamp 
hung from the deck above, and lit 
up the large cabin any thing but 
brilliantly. It had the appearance 
of having been newly lit, and want- 
ing oil, for when we first entered it 
was daring up like a torch, but 
gradually declined until we could 
scarcely see about us. As you have 
sot been below before, 1 will describe 
it 

The cabin was very large, even for 
A vessel of her clans, and was not 
subdivided in any way. There were 
,#«? gnus, long twenty-fours, two 
.‘of a side; but the devil a stick of 
furo iture in it, with the exception 
of the table in the middle, and 
*lx or seven chairs, two black hair 
sofas, one on each side of the ca- 


bin, a chest of drawers, and the 
crimson curtains before the stern 
wiudows. The portrait of a lady 
was the ouly ornament, a buxom- 
looking dame, but of the Earth 
earthy, nothing ethorial about her. 

The commodore's cot hung well 
aft, near the small door that o|>ened 
into the quarter-gallery on the star- 
board side— the bed-clothes were all 
disarranged as if he had recently 
risen ; and at first we thought he must 
have left the cabin as we came down, 
and walked forward on the main- 
deck. 

“ Where is the commodore ?” said 
1 to the captain's steward, who ac- 
companied us with a light, but which 
had been blown out by the opening 
of the cabin door. 

44 1 left him in the cabin, sir— I sup- 
pose he is there still, sir.” 

By this time the ruddy east was 
brightening, and the light that shone 
through the stern windows came in 
aid of the dim lamp, and we saw a 
figure, Sir Oliver as we conceived, 
stretched on one of the sofas that 
stood between the aftermost gun 
and the quarter-gallery door, on the 
larboard side. The man brought 
two candles and placed them on the 
table. Both Sprawl and myself bad 
been rather surprised that the com- 
modore did not instantly address us 
as we entered, but we now noticed 
that the gallant old fellow was very 
pale and wan, and that he spoke 
with difficult), as if he had been la- 
bouring under asthma. 

" We I come, gentlemen — glad tosec 
you back again. 1 am prepared to 
hear that you have failed in your ob- 
ject— quite prepared; but 1 have been 
down ever since you shoved off', and 
am far from well yet” 

He rose and shook hands with 
both of us with all his usual cordi- 
ality of manner. 

“ Sit down, gentlemen,— there— 
sit down. Howard, get coffee.” 

It was handed. 

“ You have bad some fighting, I 
suppose— indeed, we heard the firing 
distinctly enough.” 

** Yes, commodore/' said Sprawl, 
41 enough and to spare of that ; but, as 
you have guessed, we were unable 
to bringout the polacre— she now lies 
sunk in the river/* 

M Well, well,” rejoined Sir Oliver, 
u I will hew the particulars by and 
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by; but I hope you have not lost 
any, at least not many of the people 
— none killed l hope ? — this horrible 
climate will leave few of us for gun- 
powder soon— none killed l hope ? — 
a few wounded, of course, 1 bargain 
for” 

Sprawl was silent for a minute, 
and then handed him the return.— 

" Indeed, Sir Oliver,” said he, “ I 
am grieved to tell you that it has been 
a bad business ; wo have lost several 
excellent men, and our doctor's list 
is also heavy ; however, all the « 
wounded are likely to do well.” 

The commodore took the paper in 
his nervous hand, and as he read the 
official account of our adventure, it 
shook violently, and his pale lip 
quivered, as he exclaimed from time 
to time— 1 * God bless me, how un- 
fortunate ! how miserably unfortu- 
nate 1 Hilt, gentlemen, you deserve all 
praise— you have behaved nobly, gal- 
lantly. 1 have no heart, however, to 
read the return. You have had how 
many killed r ” turning to me. 

I mentioned the number. 

” And wounded 

I also gave him the information lie 
desired in this respect 

“Meiciful Heaven!” groaned the 
excellent man — u but it cannot be 
helped— it cannot be helped. Pray ” 
said he, the tone of his voice changed 
— I noticed it quavered, and he seem- 
ed to screw his words through his 
clenched teeth with difficulty, all of 
which surprised me a good deal— 
u none of the boys — the young gen- 
tlemen— none of the midshipmen are 
hurt, or” 

He seemed afraid to pronounce the 
word “ killed.” Sprawl looked at roe. 
He saw that 1 hung in the wind. 

“ Why, no, sir,’' said I, since 1 saw 
it was left to me to speak. “ Why, 
no, none of them seriously hurt.” 

“ Nor killed?” said the commodore, 
affecting to be at ease, as he lay back 
on his sofa. “ I am glad of it — 1 
thank heaven for it. But really l am 
so weak from this confounded com- 
plaint 1” 

“ No, sir,” said old Davie, ” none 
of die midshipmen are either killed 
or wounded, but Mr De Walden”— 
He suddenly raised himself into a 
Bitting position, and the increasing 
daylight, that streamed through the 
stern windows, and the scuttle over- 
head* showed that be was paler Aim 


ever; the ague of his lip increased, 
and his whole frame trembled 
violently, as he said in a weak ner- 
vous voice — ** Mr De Walden, did 
you say, what of him ? You just 
now said none of the young gentle- 
men were either killed or wounded.” 
And he looked first at Sprawl and 
then at me, but both of us were so 
taken aback by such unusual and 
unaccountable conduct, that for a 
second or two we could make no 
answer. 

At length I rallied my wits about 
me. 41 You are right, sir, none of the 
midshipmen were hurt, but Mr Do 
Walden” 

“ Mr De Walden again 1 — what can 
you mean ? Speak out, for the love 
of mercy” — and he seized my arm, 
and then shrunk away from me again, 
and held up his hand, as if he could 
not stand the hearing of what I might 
utter. 

4C Don't say it, Mr Brail ; don’t. If 
you regard me, say it ; ” and he lay 
back, and held both hands on his 
eyes, and sobbed audibly. 

Sprawl and 1 again exchanged 
looks, but neither of us could find it 
in our hearts to speak. 

At length the old man made a vio- 
lent effort at composure, — “ Gentle- 
men, you will both pardon me ; dis- 
ease has broken me down, and fairly 
unhinged me ; and 1 could, as you 
sec, cry like a woman. 1 bad, indeed, 
a very peculiar cause for loving that 
poor boy. I fancy, God help me” 
—here the large tears streamed over 
his old cheeks, that had stood the 
washing up of many a salt spray— 
“ that I see him now !” 

“ Where ? n said I, somewhat 
startled, lie did not notice the in* 
terrupiion. 

*“ 1 believe he bad not an enemy 
in the world ; I am sure he will be 
lamented by every man and officer 
in the ship, poor young fellow. But 
come, gentlemen, enough and to 
spare of this” — and he rose up, and 
strode across the cabin, speaking with 
a forced composure, as we could 
easily perceive. " Yfe must all die, 
in a sick bed or la action— either on 
shore or at sea ; and those who, like 
him, fall while fighting gallantly, are 
better off than ethers who drag 
through a tedious and pahffid dip* 
ease. ./This is trite t*mm gentle* 
menj but H Is trun— Ooi^ wIH b* 
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don# I Fean® to him, poor boy; 
pOftOO to h im.” 

Thinking be was mad, I several 
times tried to break in, and dis- 
* burthen nay mind of the whole story ; 
but he always waved me down 
impatiently, and continued to walk 
backwards and forwards very impe- 
tuously. 

At length lie made a full stop, and 
looked earnestly in tbe brat lieu- 
tenant’s face—" He behaved gallant- 
ly, and died nobly— all his wounds 
in the front f n 

I could allow this to go on no 
longer. “ Why, Sir Oliver, young 
De Walden is not killed, so far as we 
know.” 

He gasped — caught my arm con- 
vulsively— *tnd burst into a weak 
hysterical laugh — 41 Not dead ? ” 

* No, sir i none of us can say that 
he is dead. He did indeed behave 
roost gallantly through the whole af- 
fair; but”— 

“But what*” said he — his eyes 
sparkling, his brows knit, and his 
features blue and pinched, as if he 
had seen a spectre—** But what ? Mr 
Brail ; for God Almighty’s sake, tell 
me the worst at once.” 

** Sir Oliver, be is missing” 

His hands dropped by his aide, as 
if suddenly struck with palsy; his 
jaw fell, and his voice became hol- 
low, tremulous, and indistinct, as 
if the muscles of his lips and tongue 
refused to do their office. When he 
spoke, it seemed as if the words bad 
been formed in his throat — “ Min- 
ing r” 

w Yea, Sir Oliver/' said Sprawl, 
utterly thunderstruck at his supe- 
rior’s conduct— 44 Mr I)e Walden is 
miming” 

The old man staggered, and would 
have fallen, had he not caught hold 
of tbe scroll head of the sofa. I 
thought he had fainted, but he gra- 
dually recovered himself and stood 
ereet* There was a long pause. At 
length he made a step towards us, 
•and said, with an expression of the 
moat bitter irony—* 4 »o, gentlemen, 
Mr Be Walden u mutiny ; the only 
officer missing is a poor young mid- 
shipman ; a prisoner amongst these 
savages, forsooth ; a prisoner ! Ob, 
Godi I could have brooked hearing 
of bit death, but a prisoner, and in 
the power of such an enemy ! Ob, 
1 bless Heaven that bis poor mother 


has been spared ibis misery— would 
that I had also been in my grave be- 
fore— But, bttf”— his tone suddenly 
became fierce and threatening, and 
he raised his baud close to my face. 
I thought he Would have struck me 
— 44 But how came it, Mr Brail— Mr 
Sprawl, I see, is scatliless— but you 
have been wounded, so l will speak 
to you. How came it, sir, that he is 
missing ? He must have been desert- 
ed , sir— forsaken— left to his fate— 
and such a fate!— while you, my wor- 
thy lieutenants, were wisely looking 
out for a sound skin and safety” 

We were both so utterly taken by 
surprise at this furious climax, to 
what we began to consider the com- 
modore’s insanity, that neither the 
first lieutenant nor myself, notwith- 
standing all that had passed, could 
speak, which gave Sir Oliver time to 
breathe and continue in tbe same 
tone of fiendlike acerbity — 41 If 1 live, 
you shall both answer for this before 
a court-martial. Yes; and if you 
escape there, you shall not escape 

tfle.” 

“ Commodore— Sir Oliver/’ said 
Sprawl, deeply sfcuug; 44 by Heaven, 
Sir Oliver, you will make me forget 
who 1 am, and where I am. You do 
m, you do Mr Brail, and tbe whole 
of the paity engaged, exceeding in- 
justice — the grossest injustice ; but 
1 will leave the cabin; I dare not 
trust myself any longer. I have 
served with you, Sir Oliver, for seven 
years, in three different ships, and, 
to my knowledge, we have never, 
until this moment, had an angry 
word together”— and here the noble 
fellow drew himself up proudly — 
44 and 1 will yet put it to you your* 
self, when you are yourself, whether 
in all that time you ever knew me 
failing in my duty to my king and 
country— whether, during the whole 
seven years, you, sir-aye, or any 
man in the ships wo have served in 
together— can now Isy, or ever at* 
tempted to lay, any action or deed at 
my door derogatory to my character 
as an officer, or that in any tbe small- 
est degree sullied my reputation as a 
gentleman.” 

This unlooked-for spunk on old 
Davie’s part, startled me, and evi- 
dently made a strong impression on 
the excited nerves of tbe old com- 
modore; especially as Sprawl fol- 
lowed it up, by slowly adding, white 
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the tear* hopped over fits iron vis- 
age—” But, it It is to be bo, 1 will 
gave you the trouble. Sir Oliver, of 
bringing me to a court-martial "—he 
paused for a good space — “ Sir Oliver 
Oakplank, I demand it.*’ 

The commodore had by this lain 
down again on the sofa, with bis 
head resting on the pillow, and his 
arms clasped on his breast, as if he 
had been an effigy on a tombstone. 
For a minute he did not utter a word 
— at length— David Sprawl, man 
and boy, 1 have known you five and* 
twenty years ; that your promotion 
lias not kept pace with your merits, 
1 regret, almost as much as you your- 
self can do ; but, in the present in- 
stance, you knew 1 had been ill, 
and at your hands 1 had expected 
more” 

** I could not help it. Sir Oliver — 1 
bad looked for other things ; but mine 
has been a life of disappointment ” 

Sir Oliver rallied, and rose, ill as 
he was, and, stepping up to him, he 
laid hold of old Bloody Politeful's 
large bony band— w Mr Sprawl, I — 
I beg pardon— illness and anxiety, 
as I said before, have broke me 


The commodore once more lay 
back on the sofa, covering his face 
with his hands— “ Go on, Mr Brail 
—go on ” 

w Why, sir, he was with us, safe 
and Bound, until we crossed the bar. 
I heard him sing out, * a good omen 
—a good omen V just as we jammed 
the Spanish schooner that had way- 
laid us, right down on the bank, in 
the very middle of the bar; but from 
that very instantof time no man in the 
ship saw or heard any thing of him.” 

The old commodore appeared to 
be screwing up and gathenng all his 
energies about him. 

u Sever saw him— what — did he 
fall overboard ? Tell me— tell me— 
did he fall overboard ?” 

* I did not see him fall overboard, 
sir ; ” said I , u but after that moment 
I never saw him alive.” 

“Alive !” echoed the commodore 
— " Alive ! Did you see him dead, 
then?” 

w No, sir, but I must tell the whole 
story at once. I have told it before 
to Mr Sprawl ; — but, really, I cannot 
take the liberty of recapitulating 
such nonsense.” 


down ; to you and Mr Brail 1 offer 
my apology; as brave men l know 
you won’t refuse it ; bad health is 
my excuse;— but neither of you can 
imagine the ties that bound me to 
that beautiful— that most excellent 
boy, young De Walden.” 

I now thought it was my turn, and 
made a rally — “ Why, Sir Oliver, 1 
am sure that neither Mr Sprawl nor 
myself would yield, even to you, in 
regard for him.” He shook his 
head. “ Indeed, sir, we both knew 
the poor boy well; and” — here I 
plucked up courage, and determined 
in my own mind that I would dap 
a stopper on our being ridden rough- 
shod over in this sort of way — but 
the commodore, far from showing 
fight, quietly allowed me to say out 
ray say— “ we both knew him well 
—a finer or a braver lad never step- 
ped; and I fancy, when I Bay so, I 
answer not only for Mr Sprawl and 
myself, but for every man who was 
with ub in this ill-fated expedition. 
Had his rescue depended on our 
devoting ourselves, you may rely ©a 
it, Bk Oliver, either we should not 
have been here to tell the stem or 
he would have been alive to tew his 
own*” 


“ TeH it” said Sir Oliver, looking 
at me with his lack-lustre eye— “ teu 
it.” 

“ Why, sir, 1 will, although I am 
quite prepared to be laughed at;” I 
made a pause, for, to tefl the truth, 
I was aeucedly disinclined to say 
more on the subject. ** We had just 
cleared the bar, sir, when, on looking 
up, to see how the sail drew, I saw, 
with his feet spread out on our long 
lateen yards, a figure between me and 
the moonlight sky, as like Mr De Wal- 
den's as one could fancy any thing” 

“Pray, did any other person see it?” 

** No, sir, l don’t believe any one 
else saw it.” 

a Then,” continued the commo- 
dore, “ it must have been all foxfcy. 
How had you lived that morning? ” 

“ Why, sir,” said I, w we had had 
neither grog nor wine. I was fairly 
worn out Yet that I did see such 
a figure at the masthead, there was 
no disputing. I was very weak, I 
will confess;— but the figure, Sir 
Oliver, what could it mean ? As to 
poor young De Walden, be most 
Save gone overboard just as we were 
m$tog past the Spanish schooner. 
M'S w. a* MW Men *&#r*etdfc" 

- « Then y.ur simple ana entire 
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opinion he is ffonef” We 

both bowed our heads in melancholy 
acquiescence, w Never mind then,” 
said Sir Oliver. “Nevermind, Cod’s 
hieased will be done. But, gentle- 
men, come both of you and break- 
fast with me at half past eight” And 
Davie and I found ourselves straight- 
way on deck again. 

“ I say, friend Sprawl,” said I, so 
soon as we arrived at the upper re* 
gions— “first of all, what think you of 
me as a ghost seer ; how do you ac- 
count for the figure that I saw at the 
masthead ?” 

u In this very simple way, Bcn- 
jie, that, at the best, you are an 
enthusiast; but in the present in- 
stance, being worn out by fatigue 
and starvation, you really and truly 
fancied you saw what was upper- 
most in your mind, and, so far as 
your excited fancy was concerned, — 
why, you did sec it But come down 
below— come down below. Let us 
go and rig for our appearance before 
the commodore. So come along.” 
And straight we dived into the gun- 
room. 

I had, verily, as my excellent friend. 
Sprawl, said, been much, excited, 
and while we were below, I had time 
to gather my thoughts about me. My 
first feeling was, that I had very fool- 
ishly told my absurd story to the 
commodore ; my second, that I had, 
which was really the simple fact, 
been imposed on by a false impres- 
sion on my senses. 

“ I say, Donovan, my darling,” 
said I, addressing our friend, who 
was lying iu his berth close to us, 

“ I can torgive you now for being 
toad a bit, Dennis, dear.” 

“ Come now. Brail, no quizzing if 
you please, I am deuced weak yet,” 

We made our toilet, and presently 
we were in the cabin again. Sir 
Oliver, when we entered, was sitting 
at the breakfast table. He had dress- 
ed ; and although he was still very 
pale, there was nothing peculiar in 
nit manner, if it were not that he 
was, if any thing, kinder than usual. 
He led the conversation as far away 
from the recent expedition as he 
decs n$y could, until breakfast was 
nearly over, when he suddenly ad- 
dre*ee< i me* * Do you think, Mr 
Brail, that there is any, the remotest 
chance of that poor boy being alive? 
Would it, In ywxt opinion, be of any 
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avail our hovering off the coast for a 
few days, and sending in the boats 
occasionally ? M 

I looked at old Bloody Politefu), 
who thereupon took the word up. 

“ No, commodore, I believe the 
poor boy is gone. I conceive it 
would be lost time remaining here 
in the hope of his being alive.” 

“ Euough, enough,” said Sir Oli- 
ver. And from that time forth, he 
nem\ in my hearing at least, men- 
tioned his name. 

I returned on boat'd of the Midge. 

' However, we clung to this part of 
the coast for three whole days ; and 
several boats were sent in across the 
bar at high water on each day. But 
over the whole banks of the viie 
river there prevailed a churchyard 
silence. Not a native was to he 
seen; and, on the evening of the 
third day, we all got safely and 
finally ou board again. The night was 
spent as usual in making sbortboards, 
so as to hold our ground; and at 
eleven on the following forenoon, iny 
signal was made to repair on hoard. 

The gig was manned, and we 
pulled to the frigate. A number 
of joyous faces were stuck over 
the hammock cloths reconnoitring 
us as we approached, all on the 
broad griu apparently. I had no 
sooner reached the quarterdeck than 
I met Sprawl. 

** Ah! Benjic, my love, congratu- 
late us, we are to bear up for the 
West Indies at noon, my boy. What 
do you think of that? We shall lose 
sight of this infernal coast for six 
months at all events.” 

“ Ha, ha,” said I, forcing a laugh 
in great bitterness, “ very lucky, 
very comfortable. What a beau- 
tiful station we must have, when 
the prospect of a furlough in the 
West Judies— the very shrine of the 
demon of ‘yellow fever, is hailed 
with such uproarious demonstra- 
tions. However, be It so, any change 
must be for the better, so X do from 
my heart congratulate you. But as 
for me, X suppose I am destined to 
kick about in the Midge here, be- 
tween Cape Coast and Fernando Po, 
so long as we last. None of ns. 
Sprawl, will cope with Methuselah, 
take my word for it” 

The excellent fellow took my 
hand. , “ True enough. Brail. You 
say rightly Benjie Brail I had for* 
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gotten you altogether, and now , re* 
garding your own course, really 1 
can give you no information whatso* 
ever. However, here comes the 
commodore. Shall I ask him f ” 

4 ‘ fey no manner of means/' said I, 
feeling a little thin-skinned after the 
late Air, “ time enough when he 
speaks himself." 

Sir Oliver approached. I cannot 
say that 1 now perceived any differ- 
ence between his usual manner and 
his present bearing. He was, if any 
tiling kinder than ever, and his usual 
quizzical manner had returned on' 
him, in full force. He first addressed 
himself to Mr Sprawl. 

“ See all clear, Mr Sprawl, to bear 
up at noon." The first lieutenant 
bowed. 

The master was standing about ten 
feet from us. ** Mr Pumpbolt," said 
tin* commodore, 41 come down with 
me to the cabin, if you please.' ’ And 
forthwith he stumped aft, and was in 
act to descend, when I caught his 
eye. 44 Oh, I had forgotten.—- Here, 
Mr Brail, if you please." i walked 
aft to him. “ Mr Brail, 1 bad at first 
intended to have left the tender with 
the Cei berus,but,on second thoughts, 
as I may require all the people on 
the voyage home, 1 have determined 
to take you with me. That is if you 
think the craft capable of making 
tolerable weather of it." 

1 was near pitching my hat over 
the mizen peak, and shouting aloud 
for joy, but that “ idol, ceremony/' 
rest* ained me. 

»- Strong, sir ! Here, Shavings," the 
carpenter’s mate of the Gazelle, 
who had been promoted as a func- 
tionary of mine iu the Midge, and 
who had begged to come on board 
along with me, was passing forward 
at the moment — " Here, Shavings, 
Sir Oliver wants to know whether 
we consider the Midge capable of 
making the voyage from this to the 
West Indies ; if we do not, we are to 
hr Uft on the coast here** 

<4 Come — come," said the commo- 
dore, laughing, * no hading, Mr 
Brail” 

I began to think l had gone a little 
too far myself; and as 1 was, in vul- 
gar parlance, somewhat out, 1 looked 
towards Shavings for relief. He, 
however, was not so prompt as t 
calculated on- His hottestyappeared 
more stubborn than suited me— un- 


til I repeated the words, slewing 
them a little to my own side, to suit 
the emergency. “ Why, Mr Shavings, 
we are to be kept cruising about 
here, as tender to the Cerberus one 
day, and to Heaven knows who the 
next, while the Gazelle goes to the 
West Indies, and so round by Ports- 
mouth, and all because the felucca 
is not sea- worthy, and considered 
incompetent to the middle voyage." 

“ Oh,” said Shavings, with a long 
drawl, M that la what you want to 
know, sir?" He then faced right 
round on Sir Oliver. w Why, sir, 
that ’ere little feluccre is as strong 
as well- seasoned Spanish oak and 

3 er bolts can make her. The 
i of the hold is ro bad, sir, that 
we has to pump fresh water into her 
every morning watch to sweeten her, 
sir. Strong ? if one half of her beams 
were sawn up into firewood, it would 
boil thefi igate's coppers for a month; 
and the feluccre that is, Sir Oliver, 
would be swifter by half a knot, and 
none the weaker ; and her bottom — 
oh, it is a perfect bed of timbers — 
why you might caulk them, sir; as 
for her bows. I believe they are 
strength enough for an ice-boat on 
the Reva ; and such transomes — 
why, sir, 1 would rather be in her in 
a hurricane, than ere a fourty- four 
iu the sarvicc — were she even the 
old Gaz”— _ 

Here the poor fellow saw he had 
in his zeal and desire to break away 
from this accursed coast, gone some- 
what farther than he intended, and 
making his obeisance, he hauled off. 
Sir Oliver smiled. 

** Well, well, Mr Brail, as I shall 
have occasion to call at Kingston, 
Jamaica, and afterwards proceed 
through the Gulf to Havanna, I will 
take you with me, and send you to 
Havanna direct— so go on board, 
and send me your supernumeraries. 
I suppose all the wounded are well 
enough to be moved now ?” 

« Why, yes, Sir Oliver,” said I— 
“ all but that poor devil, Lennox, the 
corporal of marines. He is again 
down with fever.” 

" Well, but be will bo belter cared 
for here— so send him on board with 
the rest— he is every good man, and 
you know I must be marine officer 
no wain ce poor Howlet invalided 
(this was the lieutenant of marines) 
so send him with the rest*" 
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* Why, Sit Olivet, the man is ex- 
ceedingly willing, as we all know, 
but bit stamina is gone entirely, and 
this he is himself aware of. Indeed 
this morning be made a request to 
me, which 1 know is against rule al- 
together ; still, under correction, I 
premised to make it known to 
you.” 

« Out with it, Mr Brail— what is 
it?” 

u Simply this, sir— that you would 
allow him to act as my steward for 
the cruise, now since poor little, 
Graham is gone” 

” Why, it is against all rule, as you 
say, Mr Brail— but I see no great 
harm in it, if the poor devil be really 
unable to keep watch— so, at ail 
events, keep him on board in the 
meantime. We shall bear up, and 
make sail at noon, Mr Brail ; and 
; come on board to dinner, if you 
please, at three.” 

I returned with a joyous heart to 
the Midge — Mr Marline was the of- 
ficer of the watch. 

* Send all the supernumeraries on 
hoard the Gazelle, Mr Marline, hag 
and baggage, will ye > ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mas- 
ter’s mate, now acting master of the 
Midge — “shall we send the wounded 
too, sir?” 

M Yes, all hands of them.” And I 
went down to dress for dinner. 
When I came on deck again, the men 
were all ready with their bags, in 
their clean trow sera and frocks, 
and well-shaven chins, on the star- 
board side, while the wounded had 
crept on deck, and were ranged un- 
itor the awning on the other. 

They had all rallied astonishingly, 
but poor Lennox, who was miserably 
weak and ill— he looked as if he 
were dying. Little Joe Peak came 
up to me, * An) I to go with them, 
air ’ “ Certainly,” The wee mid 
looked disappointed— end made no 
answer. Presently he came up to me 
again, *• The men ask if they may give 
yon a cheer, sir.” — ” Heaven help us, 
no— no— we have had nothing to 
brag off, Master Peak~*no— no. 

Bat I twigged, on a moment’* re- 
faction, what the drift was. 
f , H l «a y, steward, give the men who 
jife going to the boat a glass of grog 
;ce to drink my heaStb.” ft was 
don*, and the boat shoved off, and 
was returning for the wounded^when 


I happened to notice Lennox looking 
earnestly at me. “Bless me, Lennox, 
I have forgotten you entirely.” 

” Am I to go on board the frigate, 
sir?” said the poor fellow, with a 
weak voice. 

" No, Lennox, not unless you choose 
—the commodore has no objection 
to your acting as steward, agreeably 
to your wish, until you get strong, so 
you may remain if you' like.” 

* Thank you, sir.” 

And I noticed the large tears roll 
down his cheeks, as be turned his 
emaciated countenance to the ship’s 
side and wept I was mightily sur- 
prised at all this. 

* What can you mean by this, my 
man ? No sham sentimentality with 
me, my fiue fellow.” 

“ Oh no, sir— no— I am unused to 
kindness, sir, and weak enough, God 
knows; but really in my present 
condition, I am unable to do my 
duty in the frigate — you don’t know 
what a load you have taken from my 
heart, sir.” 

44 What mean you, man-speak 
out— no humbugging, sir. If you 
won’t answer me— by the powers” — 
I approached the spot where he lay 
— the poor wasted lad had fainted — 
1 called the surgeon, and had him 
taken below, ami as time and tide 
wait for no man, 1 now returned to 
the frigate to dinner. 

Mr "Gar board, who was by this 
well enough to be out of his cot, and 
old Sprawl, along with one of the 
midshipmen, were, with myself, Sir 
Oliver’s guests at dinner. 

The thing went on very much as 
usual— the doth had been drawn, 
and during a pause in the conversa- 
tion, I asked Air Oliver “ if he knew 
anything of Lennox?” 

“ What— the corporal of marines? 
Why, no — I don't know much about 
him, Mr Brail— how should I ?”said 
he, smiling. 

“1 did not expect that you would. 
Sir Oliver,” replied I, taken a little 
aback ; “ hut he is certainly a very 
odd creature.” The commodore 
here rang his bell. 

“ Gascoigne, send the sergeant of 
marines here.” 

* Which, Sir Oliver?” said the 
matt—** Sergeant Lorimer, or Pigot, 

« Send Sergeant Lorimer here.” 
The soldier in bis white jacket 
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ind trowsers, black crest belts, 
round hat, with a white tape band 
round it, and white cords, or lan- 
yards on each tide, fastening the 
brims up to the crown, like tiny 
shrouds, appeared at the door, and 
facing us, he made bis salute, and 
put his hand up to his hat* brim, 
swaying about in the narrow door- 
way like a statue on a ball and 
socket. 

“ Loriraer ,” said our superior, 
t{ what do you know of Lennox— cor- 
poral Lennox ? ” * 

“ Auan ! ” said the sergeant, not 
comprehending the question ; “ beg 
pardon, sir, but what is your plea- 
sure ?'* 

** Why,” said the choleric commo- 
dore— “ what know ye of Lennox,* 
you numbscul), the marine who is 
left sick on board of the Midge — 
where and when did you pick him 
up V ” 

w Oh, beg pardon,*’ said the man— 

“ why, Sir Oliver, he enlisted at the 
depot at Portsmouth about twelve 
months ago. He had come round in 
some Scotch steam- boat, and he was 
then one of the handsomest-looking 
young chaps i ever se’ed, Sir Oliver ; 
but he seemed always to feel as if the 
country was too hot to hold him, for 
he volunteered three times for ra- 
ther badish frigates, before we were 
drafted for Giselle, when you com- 
missioned her. In the email affairs 
we have had under your honour's 
eye, he has always, when in health, 
been a most desperate fellow. He 
seemed to value his life no more as a 
quid of tobacco— lately he has be- 
come a ieetle more circumspect, but 
he is terribly fallen off in bodily 
health, sir.” 

w How came he to be made cor- 
poral so soon after joining ?” said L 

“ Easy, sir. He came under my 
hands at drill $ but I found the first 
day, that the poor fellow, Scotchman 
though he was, kuowed more of his 
trade than I did myself, sir— and as 
1 hope I never bears malice, nor envy 
against nobody, I could not help 
advertising Lieutenant Howlett,lhat 
as he wanted a corporal, no man was 
more fitterer for that same than 
Lennox, and so be made him corpora); 
and If your honour wants any pen- 
manship done, now since your clerk 
is laid up, ne'er a man in the ship, al- 
ways barring my superiors,” here he 


again touched bis cap, « can write 
running hand like Jack, poor fellow, 
—and as to spelling— oh my eye/* 

« Well— well,” said Sir Oliver— 
** but what is his general character V” 
“The steadiest man in the ship, 
Sir Oliver— marine or able. He never 
missed muster in his life. 1 never 
saw him drunk or dirty— the only 
fault 1 ever had to him is, that some- 
times when the men should have 
been airing themselves in their best 
on a Sunday forenoon, he has been 
known to keep them below until 
eight bells were fine run — extorting 
them out of the Bible, Sir Oliver.” 

* Nothing more ? ” said Sprawl. 
“Yes, he sometimes gives all his 
grog to his messmates for a week at 
a time, whereby Bill Swig once 
caught it at the gangway, your ho- 
nour— and he does gammon in some 
foreign tongues, now and then, as if 
he really and truly had at one time 
or another been somebody. Sir Oli- 
ver.** 

“ And is this all you know of 
him?” 

“All and whole entirely, Sir Oli- 
ver.” 

“ Very well — here ** 

The commodore had filled a very 
sufficing tumbler of grog, and hand- 
ed it to the sergeant of marines. The 
man now unbent — took off bis hat 
as he stept into the cabin — wiped his 
mouth with the back of his large 
brown paw, and then looking as 
sheepish as need be, seined the tumb- 
ler in his right hahd— < * Sir Oliver — 
and gentlemen all” — and swigging it 
off, he replaced his chapeau, once 
more raised his hand to its brim- 
turned round on Ms heels, and 
marched out of the cabin. 

About six in the evening, I return- 
ed on board the Midge, which had 
hove too, so soon as she noticed the 
frigate do so. As soon as i got on 
deck, and the boat was hoisted up, 
I desired the gunner, who had the 
watch, to bear up again, in the wake 
of the commodore, tor whom he was 
to keep a bright look out 
For a week we had beautiful wea- 
ther, although the. wind continued 
very light, so that I bad almost dally 
communication with the frigate, and 
had the happiness of seeingevenpoor 
Donovan on deck again. While on 
bound the Midge, as we widened on* 
distance from the abominable const, 
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all hand* seamed to improve asto- 
nishingly, so that l>y the seventh day 
after we had taken our departure, 
there was not a sick man in the ship. 

The weather had during all this 
time been invariably fine, but on this 
Sunday evening, it had become very 
much overcast light a-head. Sir Oli- 
ver had this forenoon, at mine and 
the youngsters own request, spared 
mo Mis'ti Peak, the midshipman al- 
ready mentioned, a very wicked 
Irish rascal, but a nice boy notwith- 
standing He now stood beside me 
on the little vessel’s deck. 

M A very heavy bank that, sir, right 
a-head as we are steering, 1 * said little 
Joey. 

“ Very,” said I — ** but I don’t think 
there is any wind in it, Mr Peak.” 

Gradually the dark clouds rose up 
and up, until they reached the zenith 
— we appeared to be entering into a 
gigantic black arch, under whose dark 
shade the frigate, about a mile on our 
lee bow, bad already slid and become 
undistinguisliable. 

The breeze was now vi ry light — 
sufficient to keep the sails sleeping, 
and no more. Dennis Donovan, ulio 
had that morning paid me a visit, to 
try whether change of t'w autfw H 
might not benefit his health, and 1 
were standing together, leaning our 
arms on the drum of the capstan, and 
looking out to windward, endeavour- 
ing to detect any indication in the 
dark sky as to the sort of weather we 
might expect 1 was solacing my- 
self with my che loot, and Donovan 
was chewing his cud — quid I mean 
— when I thought I beara something 
in the air. ** Hush ! do you hear no- 
thing t " He suspended hi* mastica- 
tion, and I took my cigar out of my 
mouth, and listened all ear, Dennis 
all mouth— for I could see, dark as it 
was, that he gaped, as if he expected 
to catch the sound by the tail in his 
teeth. “ Again— there ! a faint dis- 
tant strain of solemn music seemed 
now to float over head on the gentle 
night wind, in a low melancholy 
liquid cadence, increasing like the 
swell of an Aeolian bai p, and gradual- 
ly dying away again, until nothing 
but the small rushing of the felucca 
through the water was heat d. Start- 
Was I was, still 

* ( It earns o'er my soul, like the sweet 
south. 

Soft hxeathlng o'er a bed of violets.” 


"Benjamin Brail!” quoth the 
Irishman. 

* Dennis Donovan ! ” said I. 

And there we stood staring at each 
other as If we had seen a ghost. 

Pray, Mr Peak,” said old Dog- 
vane, tbo quartermaster, (in the 
small vessel it was a difficult thing to 
avoid being an eavesdropper some- 
times,) u what do you think of that 
“ Poo,” rejoined little Peak, 44 the 
devil, I suppose, is busy aloft.” 

v He don’t often sing Psalms on a 
.Sunday evening, does he, Mr Peak V” 
rejoined old Dogvano. 

The midshipman laughed. 

41 Ay, you may laugh, Master Peak 
— you may laugh — but I don’t like 
them kind of sounds thereaway, and, 
mark my words, Master Peak, we 
shall either have a gale of wind 

wi thin eig h band* forty hours” 

44 Or »J,” rejoined Joey* 

“ I say, Donovan, that can’t be the 
band on board the frigate ? ” My se- 
nior laughed outright. •* Baud — band 
— why, they might give you a regular 
rum pH tumpti — but such a piece of 
sacred music as that was, Is altogether 
out of their line — besides, it was vo- 
cal, Bcnjic— it w&s vocal.” 

The sky astern of us was as yet 
perfectly clear, and gradually the 
thickest of live pitchy curtain lifted 
from the horizon on our weather 
beam, disclosing suddenly the cold, 
blue star-light sky, which gradually 
brightening, with a greenish radi- 
ance, gave" token that the moon was 
not far below the horizon, against 
which the tossings of the dark waves 
were seen clear and well defined. 

44 Hillo ! — who have we here?” said 
1, as the black sails and- lofty spars 
of a large vessel, diminished by dis- 
tance into a child’s toy, were bore tip 
out of the darkness into the clear sky, 
in strong relief against the increas- 
ing light of the lovely background, 
roiling slowly on tbe bosom of the 
dark tumbling swell, and then dis- 
appearing, as if she bad slid down 
the watery mountain into tbo abyss 
whereout she had emerged- Pre- 
sently the object appeared again, and 
this time, by tbe aid of my glass, I 
made otit a stately vessel, gracefully 
rising and failing on the ever-heav- 
ing waters. 

Anon, tbe crystal clear planet* the 
halo round whose forehead had al- 
ready Jit up the clearfnt east, 
emerged, all bright and fresh, from 
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the dark sea* and Boated on the 
horizon like a crystal globe, shed- 
ding a long stream of trembling 
light on the sparkling and tossing 
waves. Mr Peak at tills instant call- 
ed out from forward—— 

^ “ The commodore is shewing 
lights, sir.” 

" Very well— what are they ? ” 

It was the night signal for a 
strange sail in the north-east. 

M Answer it— but mind you keep 
the lanterns under the lee of the 
sail, so that our friend to windward 
may not see them.” * 

It was done— and I again look- 
ed in the direction where we had 
•seen the vessel, but she had sudden- 
ly become invisible — the dazzl'iog of 
the dancing moonbeams on the 
water preventing our seeing her. 

“ She must be right in the wake of 
the moon, sir/' quoth Mr Marline ; 
#i 1 cannot make her out now at 
all” 

“ Very well,” said I— “ but the 
shim that makes her invisible to us 
will indicate our whereabouts surely 
enough to her, for it is glancing di- 
rectly on our white sails.” 

1 had in my time learned a buca- 
nierlng trick or two. 

w How thought you she was stand- 
ing when you saw her last— when 1 
was busy with the commodore’s 
lights r ” said. 1. 

* Right down for us, sir.” 

“ Then lower away the yard, and 
haul down the jib.” 

It was done, and we were soon 
rocking on the daik billows, with 
our solitary mast naked as a blast- 
ed pine. 

As I expected, to any one look- 
ing at us from windward, we must 
have become invisible, against the 
heavy bank of black clouds down to 
leeward, and, in corroboration of 
this, the strange vessel gradually 
emerged from out the silvery dazzle, 
as she sailed down the glorious flow 
of bright moonlight towards us. 

$he was not steered so steadily, 
but that 1 could percehe she was a 
ship, coming down dead before it 
with all sail set to woo the faint 
breeze, royals, and sky* sails, and 
studding-sail* aloft and alow. Pre- 
sently ft freshened a bit, and she 
took in her light and steering-sails— 
she was now about two mites from 
us* 


The sight was beautiful, and 
while some of the people were 
keeping a bright look-out for the 
commodore down to leeward, the 
rest of the crew were gazing out to 
windward at the approaching ves- 
sel 1 had at no time from the first 
thought she was a man-of-war. Her 
sails and yards being by no means 
square enough ; but if 1 had hesita- 
ted at all in the matter, the slow and 
awkward way in which she shorten- 
ed sail, must have left no doubt of 
the fact on my mind. 

“ There — there again — what can 
that be” said I involuntarily. 

“ Rillo,” sung out several of die 
crew forward, “ hear you that, mess- 
mate— hear you that ? ” 

A low, still, most heavenly melody 
again Boated down to us, but louder 
than before, and died meltingly 
away as the breeze fell, until it once 
more became inaudible. Where the 
sound came from, I could not at first 
be certain, but the ship to windward, 
since we had discarded the frigate 
from our thoughts, was of course 
the only quarter I could think of 
from whence they could have pro- 
ceeded. I listened again— but all 
was now still — presently the dark 
outlines of the sails of the approach- 
ing vessel became more clear. There 
was again a long pause, and you 
might have heard a pin drop on 
deck, when another solemn melody 
gushed forth high into the pure 
heavens. We all listened with the 
most intense attention. It was the 
hundredth Psalm — and I could now 
distinguish the blending of male and 
female voices in the choir — present- 
ly the sound sank again, and gradu- 
ally died away altogether. 

Corporal Lennox was standing 
near me, indeed so dose, that 1 
could not help overbearing what 
passed between him and one of the 
quartermasters. 

“ I say, Peter,” quoth the soldier, 
u did you ever read about the Co- 
venanters?” 

“ Anan V* </ao<I Peter. 

“ Have you never read about the 
Covenanters, my man? ” 

“ Can’t say as I have— -what ship 
did they belong to ? they must have 
been brothers, 2 suppose— stop— 
eh I — let me think— why I did know 
one of that name in die watei>gttard 

at”— 
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“ Oh man, Peter, you ere m un- 
enlightened creature — amaist a* 
much so as the brutes that perish— 
1 hope there may not bo much ex- 
pected o* ye at the great muster, 
Peter, when the a reliance! shall be 
boatswain's mate, and all hands shall 
be piped to ansu er for their deeds 
done in the body— yea, when the 
grey moss- iri own grave-stone shall 
no longer shield the sinner from the 
glance of the Almighty— l hae a re- 
gard for ye, though, notwithstanding 
—but 3 e’ll forgive me if I say yeer 
bur a pair brute/’ 

* W hy, Master Lennox, 1 ” retorted 
Peter, u I have borne more from 
you, my fine fellow, titan I thought 
} could* have done from ere a mess- 
mate I have ever had, for you ha\ e 
done me more than one sarvice— 
but 

M ,s t ,< , man— we yeer wwe f 
will }0 m*cr trie mver miscaaing his 
Majesties English v Hut weel n 
weel, and it bay not lie the last 
I will render ye, nae mair nlout 
it, man ; l meant nae offence, and 
to sr.y vooJs, my mind was away 
among the bill-fork, the puir j>erse- 
cuted remnant whereof ivy great- 
grandfather was an unworthy mem- 
ber, and mony a weary nicht did he 
fckirl up the realms on the wet 
hillside, before he was exalted, with 
the cauld spongy fog* for a mat- 
trass, and a damp rash bush for a 
pillow/* 

w Ho, ho I ” chuckled Peter at this ; 
a you are always gammoning about 
old stone*, Mid book-learning; but 
I have you now, Master Lennox 
your great-grandfather was ftatfat, 
was he r— that ia Jianged, I sup- 
pose y 

1 was a good deal tickled at this, 
and listened, in spite of myself, to 
hear how my Scotch friend would 
brook this insinuation, 

Lennox replied, quite calmly— 
“ He wa* hanged/* 

<f Ha ! lia 1 l have you on tli« hip 
now, my mafeter,” shouted Peter. 

*• Indeed, maw, you are a coorsc- 
minded animal/’ responded the cor- 
poral, ** I spoke in yae sense meta- 
phorically, and alluded to his reward 
t$ Heaven — where 1 hare nae doubt 
be went -but, leeteraliy, I will no 


deny, in another, for bo waa in verity 
hanged by that villain Lauderdale in 
the Lawnmarket, and sang this very 
hundredth Psalm, that you have beard 

raised on board that vessel ” * 

“ What, the whole of it?** inter- 
rupted honest Peter. 

** Aye, the whole of it, from etem 
to stern, on the scaffold/* 

Here poor Lennox’s voice fell a 
little, so that honest Peter, thinking 
that the disclosure of his great-grand* 
father’s ejulltitwn, which, in his in- 
nocence, he considered he had cle- 
verly wrung from him, was giving 
hi m pain, sung out, in what was 
meant for a condolatory tone — 
14 Net cr mind, Lennox, man— don’t 
mind ; better men hate been hanged 
than your grandfather but what 
was It for, man ? ** — bits curiosity 
combating with his kindly feelings — 
u I dare Ray something the pool fel- 
low had done in his think ; some un- 
fortunate blow or thrust, that rid the 
world of a tacrabond; ora little bii 
of toilet I ulness in signing another 
man’s name for his own, eh 
14 \\ by, freend Peter/' chimed in 
Lennox, u since ye crack attc croose 
— wha may t,nr great-grandfather 
hae been— tell me that'?” 

Peter was rather caught. He 
twisted himself about. “ My father 
I know— 1 am sure l had a father, 
ami a giandfathcr too, 1 suppose; 
hut, as to a great-grandfather'*— 

“ f say, Peter, my man, ‘never cud- 
gel yeer brains ahoot it,* as Shaks- 
peare hath it ; and never again dis- 
parage a roan wha can authentically 
show you that he bad a great-grand- 
father, (m en although he had the mis- 
fortune to lie hanged, until ye can 
honestly tell whether ye ever had a 
grandfather or no at all. But mmt 
of these brought him to his end, boo 
since ye maun ktn” 

“ Well, well, ! hope it was not for 
stealing,” said honest Peter, bearing 
no malice ; ” that’s a low vice, you 
knows, Lennox/* 

" It was not,” said the corporal, 
energetically—* 4 No, it was because 
he worshipped God according to his 
conscience, and refused to bow down 
before”— 

w The strange sail is keening away, 
sir, add will go a-head or us, if we 
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don’t bear up ” sung out Mr Marline 
from forward* 

She was now within a mile of us, 
or leas, rolling heavily from aide to 
Bide, on the long black swell* It was 
once more almost calm. 

“ Hoist away the sail again,” said 
I; ft and let us overhaul her.” 

It ivas done, and as the white can- 
vass spread out high into the night 
air, on the long elastic yard, the clear 
moon shone brightly on it We be- 
came instantly visible to those on 
board of the ship ; for we could see 
there was a bustle on board, and we 
heard the sound of pulling and haul- 
ing, and the rattling of the cordage, 
the blocks and gear squeaking, and 
the yards cheeping against the masts, 
ns they were being braced round. 
We could see they were making 
more sail, as if desirous of eschew- 
ing our company. We stood on, and 
presently bred a gun across her bows, 
an a hint to heave -to j but, in place 
of its being taken, it was promptly 
returned, the shot whistling over our 
masthead. 

“Hey day; Mr Wadding, you had 
better open the magazine,” said i ; 
“ and beat to quaitera, Mr Marline, 
if you plcsiHC.*' 

“ Surely a craft manned by par- 
sons, or singing men and women, 
don’t mean to fight, Dick ?” said little 
Joe Peak to Mr Marline. 

Hush, Joe, will ye,” quoth his 
senior; “ don’t you see Mr Brail is 
on deck Y But enfrez nmts , my lad, 
if this Psalm singing don’t stir up a 
gale of wind before four-and-twenty 
hours, I shall be exceedingly sur- 
prised.” 

, " Poo, poo ; you have been taking 

a leaf out of Dogvane’s book,” quoth 

Joey. 

AH seamen, it is well known, have 
a great repugnance to sail with a 
parson on board— that is, if he be a 
tortoise, or stray land parson. As 
for the regular chaplain, Lord love 
you, he is altogether another kind 
of affair — be being his Majesty’s 
officer in one sense. 

When we had again made sail, our 
friend Peter set to Lennox once 
mure — “ You are above them things, 
1 knows, Lennox ; but I thinks along 
with Mr Peak there, that these Psalm- 
singing folks will bring us bad wea- 
ther, he sure at a gun. 

* Hoot, nonsense, r&ony a skart 


has skirled, and needling followed. 
Peter, ye’re a superstitious fule,— 
now why should a clergyman being 
on board prove a bad omen ? Why 
should a storm arise because a priest 
is part of the cargo ?” 

“ Oh!” persisted Peter, “ it de- 
pends on the kind of character he 
may have. If he is no better than 
be should be, why I don’t care if we 
shipped a dozen on ’em, but a real 
vartuous clergyman is a very dan- 
gerous subject to the barky and a 11 
on board, take Peter Quid’s word 
•for it.” 

“ Ay, indeed?” said Lennox— “and 
the greater rogue the greater safety— 
the more excellent his character the 
greater danger V ” 

“ Just bo,” quoth Callaghan, the 
Irishman whose tobacco had so 
plagued him when he was wounded, 
and who came on deck with his head 
tied up, “ and I'll give you a suffi- 
cing reason why it should be so. 
You sees, ould Davie, I don’t mean 
Mr Sprawl, is always on the look-out 
for betterer sowls, as it were— why, 
he cares no more than a frosted po- 
tato for such poor devils, such sure 
bargains gs Jack Lennox and me, 
now” 

“ Speak for yourself, friend Cal- 
laghan,” rejoined the corpoial. 

“ And so 1 do to be sure, and you 
being a friend, 1 am willing to spake 
for ye too, ye spalpeen ; so, as I was 
saying, he c&u have bushelsful such 
as we, whenever he chooses, as regu- 
lar as we gets our grog and grub. 
We are Ids every-day meals; but 
when he can catch a parson — all— he 
puts himself to some trouble to catch 
a parson ; and so, you see, if you 
have not a regular snifter before to* 
morrow night, may I”— 

“ Sileuce there,” I sung out, not 
quite satisfied with myself at having 
so long played the eavesdropper. 
w Silence, and go testations, will ye Y n 

Every thing again relapsed into 
its former calm, the vessel approach- 
ed, and to prevent her crossing our 
bows, as she came down within pis- 
tol shot, we edged away, and finally 
bore up almost alongside of her. 

“ Ho— the ship a- hoy !” 

w nm or 

« What ship I* that?” 

This was answered Scotch fashion 
— “ What felucca if that P* m 

l m Rtf 6l»WM to *Md «« 
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cmwoafteo, to save bother, I re- 
|1M, “Ik tender to hie Britannic 
J|^eety*s airtp Gazelle. So beave- 
and I will send a boat on board 
jflfyoa.” 

The strange sail, however, kept 
Jail fast, ana stood steadily on his 
course. 

« if you don’t shorten sail, and 
round-to, I will fire into you ?” 

Another long pause— my patience 
was fast evaporating, and “ all ready 
with the gun there ?” was already 
on my tongue, when the stranger 
again hailed* 9 

11 What ship is that down to lee- 
ward there ?” 

“ The Gazelle," was the answer. 

The skipper now saw, whether we 
were honest or not, that he had no 
chance of escape, especially as he 
perceived that the Midge sailed near- 
ly two feet for his one, so he imme- 
diately shortened sail and hove-to, 
and the next minute saw me along- 
side; l ascended the side; when" I 
got on deck, we found the ship in a 
regular hustle — three carronades had 
been cast loose, round which the 
scanty crew, mustering some thirty 
hands, were clustered ; but oh, the 
labyrinth of slack ropes, and the con- 
fusion altogether, aud the ill trimmed 
sails, and the danger to the shins 
from misplaced wadding tubs, and 
stray sponges, and rammers, not to 
forget the vagaiies of three or foui 
twelve-pound shot, that had fetched 
way, and were pursuing their de- 
vious courses at every roll, across 
and athwart, forward, and back 
again. 

Two stout- looking young fellows, 
With drawn cutlasses, stood at each 
aide of the gangway ns we entered. 

* Why didn't you heave-to, sir, at 
once V ” 

* ( Because, sir,*' said the master of 
■ the vessel, who received me at the 
gangway, * 1 had serious suspicious 
as to who or what you were* i now 
see I was mistaken; and the sure 
proof that 1 was so, is, that you ap< 
pear not to have taken offence at my 
incredulity, k» the first instance.” 

" * •Jrett,*' said i, “ what ship 
fictliig r'" , ■ ,v. 

The Hermes, bound for the Cape 
of Good Hope, with -an assorted 
caxgow , Wlli you please step below, 
and look at b«w papery m t ” 

I 4id#e^*»d descended— and on 


Ending myself in the cabin, I was 
somewhat startled to perceive that 
the two mm who had done me the 
honour to receive me with naked 
weapons at the side, had followed 
me below* The eldest and tallest of 
. the two was about thirty, as near as I 
could judge, a dark, sunburned, very 
powerful man, with a very determi- 
ned, but not unpleasing expression. 
The other was nearly as tall, but 
slighter, and of a very pale com- 
plexion. Both were dressed in white 
trowsers and check shirts, without 
any other garment whatsoever. Who 
they were, I could not divine. They 
were not seamen, 1 at once made 
out. “ Oh, passengers, I suppose.” 

I was much struck with the very 
handsome figure of the master of the 
vessel, who sat down directly oppo- 
site me. 

There was a lamp burning hi ightly 
overhead, that hung down between 
us over the tabic, which cast a bright 
light on Ids face and figure. 

fie might have been fifty years of 
age, very bald, but wimt hair he had 
curled short and crUp over his 
ears, as black a» jet, ns were his 
eyebrows and whiskers, without the 
blemish of one single grey hair, lie 
was dressed iu white trowsers, a 
check- shitt, and bluejacket His 
features were remarkably fine; teeth 
good ; eye dark and spaikling; and 
a forehead high and b float! , 

The cabin appeared to be exceed- 
ingly comfortably, without being 
gaudily, furnished; and there were 
several shawls, and sundry miscella- 
neous gloves and bonnets, lying 
about the lockers, indicating that 
there mutt be lady passengers on 
board. 

I found all the papers tight, so far 
as the cargo went, and then glanced 
at the list of the passengers. ’ There 
was the Reverend William This, and 
the Reverend James That, and the 
Reverend Thomas Sucb-a- thing, and 
Mrs So-and-so, and Mrs Thingamy. 

w 1 see you are busy with, the list 
of my passengers but won’t you 
take a little wine and water, sir V* 

_ 1 bowed, and the. steward imme- 
diately placed wine and glasses, and 
some biscuit, on the table* 

“ They are missionaries, sir, for 
die back settlements at the Gape, 
Moravians, I believe, you calf the 
sect they belong to; but I care little 
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for the denomination which their while the left clutched the upper* 
peculiar tenets have acquired for most, on which his cheek rented, 
them* so long as I cart say this, that the jerk of the rudder in the calm 
a more amiable set of people I never twitching his head first on this side, 
have come across, sir; and, man and then on t'other* 
boy, 1 have been to sea in passes- But the scene wKhio-*I will never 
ger- carrying merchant ciaft tor six- forget it. The round-house was a 
atid- thirty years ” room, as near as might be, sixteen feet 

1 now, at bis request, ga\ e the cor- long, and about fourteen feet broad 
reettatiimd*; when, finding himself at the end next the quarterdeck, 
farther to the eastward than he ex- nat rowing to ten feet wide, at the 
pecked, he asked leav/j to keep com- aftermost part. On each side there 
pany with us tor a couple ot days, were two sofas, and between each 
as a protection against the visits of ,of the sofas two doors, that appeared 
the contraband tiaders. I told him to open into state-rooms, and two 
the course we were steering, which, shorter sofas tan across the after- 
lie said, would suit, although a little most part, between which was a neat 
too westeiJy for him. 1 then lose brass cabin grate, nowtastefuily filled 
to depart, and wished the skipper with a splendid bouquet of artificial 
good-night. flower*. In tho ceuur of the cabin 

“ It is dead calm now, sir,” said there was a long table, on which 
he , M possibly you will do me the stood a tea equipage, the grateful 
favour to allow me to intiodure you vapour whirling up from a massive 
to my jonuft/, as I rail my Moi avian tea-pot. 

friends. They ate all at tea, 1 believe, A venerable - locking old man, 
in the round-house, on deck.” dressed in a large grey frieze night- 

A* 1 steptoff the ladder, 1 saw gown, with a black vehet cap on 
that he was right, that it was, in fart, his head, horn beneath which long 
quite calm ; and there Was the little white locks escaped and spread over 
Midge, close to, with her long taper Ins shoulders, sat directly flouting 
yard wuHupping about, and the sail the door on one of the sofas that ran 
giving a floundering flap eiery now atbwait ships, 
and then, as she rolled about on the lie had been reading apparently 
heave of the sea. in a large Bible, that now lay closed 

** Mr Mariine” 1 was so near that bcfoie him, on which one of his el- 
1 had no use for a speaking-trumpet, bows rested, and on which his spet- 
** keep close to, if you please — 1 \\ ill tacles lay. I had ucscr m*c « a more 
be on board presently,” benign eye, and his serene high fea- 

* Ay, ay, str.” turcs, whose healthy hue betokened 

l then turned to mine host, and a green old age, were now, as I look- 
followed him towards the round- ed, ht up into the inobt bland and 
house, which was built on deck, beneficent expression, as with lips 
with a small gangway all round it, apart, disclosing a regular sit of 
along which the tiller ropes led, the teeth, he pmiled on a flailing little 
wheel being situated under the small half-naked cherub of a child about 
projecting canopy of it, facing the two yeais and a half ohl, Urn* sat on 
quartn deck. the table beside him, playing with his 

All hud been dark when I came on white hairs, 
deck— tho only light being the one The child was a lovely little 
in the binnacle, but now the round- chubby fellow, a most beautiful 
house was very handsomely lit up fair skinned and fair-haired boy, 
by two lamps hung from the toof, with no clothing on but a short 
which shone brilliantly through the cambric shift, bound at the waist 
open door and the two windows that with a small pink silk handkerchief, 
looked towards the quarterdeck. His round fat little arms, and little 
The wheel, with the sailor who was stumpy legs, were entirely naked, 
steering standing by it, was right even shoes he bad none, and in his 
In the wake of the stream of light tumblificatioos, he seemed utterly 
from the door* It was striking to see to have forgotten that he had no 
his athletic figure, and the rim and drawers on. Bat ihe glorious little 
spokes of the wheel, his right hand fellow’s head !- — btw riosay short curl- 
grasping one of the lower spokes, i »g fait bair,thatfH«riedout all round 
vol, xxxy, no* ccxxur 0 o 



tO,te&ave bother, I re- 
1 mil; u The tender to his Britannic 
Majesty's ship Gazelle. So heave- 
44 find I will send A boat on board 
*f you” 

The strange sail, however, kept 
alt fast, ana stood steadily on his 


course. 

« If you don’t shorten sail, and 
round-to, I will fire into you V* 
Another Jong pause— my patience 
was fast evaporating, and “ all ready 
with the gun there? 1 * was already 
on my tongue, when the stranger 
again hailed. * 

11 What ship is that down to lee- 
ward there?** 


finding myself in the Cabin, 
somewhat startled to perceive that 
the two men who bad done me the 
honour to receive me with naked 
weapons at the aide, had followed 
me below. The eldest and tallest of 
. the two was about thirty, as near as I 
could judge, a dark, sunburned, very 
powerful man, with a very determi- 
ned, but not unpleasing expression. 
The other was nearly as tall, but 
slighter, and of a very pale com- 
plexion. Both were dressed in white 
trowsers and check shirts, without 
any other garment whatsoever. Who 
they were, 1 could not d i vine. They 
were not seamen, I at once made 


** The Gazelle,” was the answer. 
The skipper now saw, whether we 
were honest or not, that he had no 
chance of escape, especially as he 

E * red that the Midge sailed near- 
feet for his one, so he imtne- 
shortened sail and hovc-to, 
and the next minute saw me along- 
side; I ascended the side; when I 
got on deck, we found the ship in a 
regular bustle — three carronades had 
been cast loose, round which the 
scanty crew, mustering some thirty 
hands, were clustered ; but oh, the 
labyrinth of slack ropes, and the con- 
fusion altogether, and the ill- trimmed 
sails, and the danger to the shins 
from misplaced wadding tubs, and 
stray spungea, and rammers, not to 
forget the vagaries of three or four 
twelre-pound shot, that had fetched 
way, and were pursuing their de- 
vious couiscs at every roll, across 
and athwart, forward, and back 


out, " Oh, passengers, I suppose.” 

I was much struck with the very 
handsome figure of the master of the 
vessel, who sat down directly oppo- 
site me. 

There was a lamp burning brightly 
overhead, that hung down between 
us over the table, which cast a bright 
light on his face and figure. 

He might have been fifty years of 
age, very bald, but what hair he had 
curled short and crisp over his 
ears, as black as jet, as were his 
eyebrows and whiskers, without the 
blemish of owe single grey hair. He 
was dressed in white trowsers, a 
check* shirt, and blue jacket. liis 
features were remarkably fine ; teeth 
good ; eye dark and sparkling; and 
a forehead high and bwoad, 

TJi© cabin appeared to be exceed- 
ingly comfortably, without being 
gaudily, furnished ; and there were 
several shawls, aud sundry misrella- 


again. 

Two stout-looking young fellows, 
withdrawn cutlasses, stood at each 
aide of the gaugvray as we entered. 

** Why didn’t you heave-to, sir, at 
once r ” 

Because, sir,” said the master of 
the Vessel, who received me at the 


neous gloves and bonnets, lying 
about the lockers, indicating that 
there must bo lady passengers on 
board. 

I found all the papers light, so far 
as the eargo went, and then glanced 
at the list of the passengers. There 
was the Reverend William This, and 


gangway, 41 I bad serious suspicions 
to who or What you were. I now 
see I was mistaken; and the sure 
proof that I was so, it, that you ap- 
pear not to have taken offence at my 
incredulity, in the Jim instance.** 

' a Well— jfott/* saUH, “ what Ship 

trptot? /■. ■ 

** The Hermes, bound for the Gape 
of pood Hope, with *a« assorted 
WJRyou please Step Wow, 
ftit&ioek at mr papery air ?” 

I 4M49«*-©x» 4 descended— aud on 


the Reverend James That, and the 
Reverend Thomas Such-a-thing, and 
Airs So-and-so, and Mrs Thingamy. 

u I tee you are busy with the list 
of my passengers won’t you 
take a little wine and water, sir ?” 

, 1 bowed, and the. steward imme- 
diately placed wine dud glasses, and 
some biscuit, bn the table. 

H They are missionaries, sir, for 
the back settlements at the Capo# 
Moravians, I believe, you cal! the 
sect they belong to ; but i core little 



f<tf ilie denomination which their while the. left- Clutched the upper- 
peculiar tenets here acquired for moat* bn which hie cheek rested, 
them, so long as 1 can sa / this, that the jerk of the rudder in the calm 
n more amlaMe set of people 1 net er twitching his Head first on this side, 
hero come across, sir : and, man and then on t'other. 


boy, 1 have been to sea in passen- 
ger-carrying merchant craft for six- 
aud-thiriy years ” 

. I now, at his request, gave the cor- 
reCtimijtifcji*; when, finding himself 
farther to the eastward than he ex- 
pected, he asked leayp to keep com- 
pany with us for a couple of days, 
as a protection against the visits of 
the contraband traders. I told him 
the course we were steering, which, 
he said, would suit, although a little 
too westerly for him. I then rose 
to depart, and wished the skipper 
good-night. 

if It is dead calm now, sir,” said 
he ; " possibly you will do me the 
favour to allow me to introduce you 
to my family , as I call my Moravian 
friends. They arc all at tea, I believe, 
in the round-house, on deck.” 

As I atept of!* the ladder, I saw 
that he was right, that it wa», in fact, 
quite calm ; and there tvas the little 
Midge, close to, with her long taper 
yard wallopping about, ami the sail 
giving a floundering flap every now 
nod then, as she rolled about on the 
heave of the sea. 

<4 Mr Marline,” I was so near that 
l had no use fora speaking- trumpet, 

4 'keep close to, if you please— 1 will 
be on board presently,” 

Ay, ay, sir,” 

l then turned to mine host, and 
followed him towards the round- 
house, which was built on deck, 
with a small gangway all round it, 
along which the tiller ropes led, the 
wheel being situated under the small 
projecting canopy of it, facing the 
quarterdeck. 

All had been dark when I came on 
deck— the only light being the one 
in the binnacle, but now the round- 
house was very'k&ndaamely lit up 
by two lamps hung from the roof, 
which shone brilliantly through the 
open door and die two windows that 
looked towards the quarterdeck. 
The wheel, with the sailor who was 
steering standing by it, was rMEi 
in the wake of the stream of light 
from the door. ItwaMtrikittg to see 
fcftf «Ude&3 figure, and tfceririm and 
spokes of the wheel, hls right haad 
grasping one of the Wet tpok**, 

TOjU xxxv, no, ccxjuji. 


But the scone within— I will never 
forget it The round-house was a 
room, as near as might be, six teen feet 
long, and about fourteen feet broad , 
at the end next the quarterdeck, 
narrowing to ten feet wide, at the 
aftermost part. On each side there 
were two sofas, and between each 
.of the sofas two doors, that appeared 
to open into state-rooms, and two 
shorter sofas ran across the after- 
most part, between which was a neat 
brass cabin grate, now tastefully filled 
with a splendid bouquet of artificial 
flowers*. Jn the centre of tbe cabin 
there was a long table, on which 
stood a tea equipage, tbe grateful 
vapour whirling up from a massive 
tea-pot. 

A venerable - looking old man, 
dressed in a large grey frieze night- 
gown, with a black velvet cap on 
his head, from beneath which long 
white locks escaped and spread over 
his shoulders, eat directly fronting 
the door on one of tbe sofas that ran 
athwart ships. 

He had been reading apparently 
in a large Bible, fliat now lay closed 
before "him, on which one of bis el- 
bows rested, and on which Lis spec- 
tacles lay. I bad never seen a more 
benign eye, and his serene high fea- 
tures, whose healthy hue betokened 
a green old age, were now, as I look- 
ed, lit up into the most bland and 
beneficent expression, as with lips 
apart, disclosing a regular set of 
teeth, he smiled on a darling little 
half-naked cherub of a child about 
two years and a half old, that sat on 
the table beside him, playing with hi$ 
white hairs. 

The child was a lovely IitSe 
chubby fellow, a most beautiful 
fair* tinned and fair-bhired boy,;, 
with no clothing on hut a abort 
cambric shift, bound at the wait* 
with a small pink silk handkerchief. 
His round fat little arms; and ll$te 
stumpy legs, were entirely naked* 
even shoe* he had nope, and In hi* 
tumbiifimttion^ he teemed utterly 
to have forgotten that he had m 
drawers on. B|ui the glmdmis lHdb 

fio — 
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M» Head w3f .it ha<J%een «golden 
iw floating over ids sonny features 
—hte noble, w!de spreading forehead 
—hie dark blue laughing eyes— 
his red ripe cheeks, and beautiful 
ikietob, with the glancing ivory with- 
in !•— Oh, 1 should weary all hands 
were I to dilate on the darling little 
fellow’s appearance, for next to a 
Jhmonkev, or a Newfoundland dog, a 
sailor dotes on a beautiful child. 
44 Shall 1 ever have such a magnifi- 
cent little chap?” burst from my 
Ups against my will- “ I hope you 
may sir,” said a calm, still, low 
pitched female voice, close to me. 
when I spoke 1 had passed behind 
thesteersman, and entered the round- 
house, and stood at the bottom of the 
table already mentioned. 

The soft musical sounds startled 
me, more under the circumstances 
than a trumpet note would have 
done, and I turned to the quarter 
from whence they proceeded, and 
there sat on one of the sofas along 
the side of the ship two young wo- 
men. The eldest might have been 
about five-and- twenty ; she was 
very fair, 1 ought rather to write 
pale, all mouth and eyes as it were 
— I mean no disparagement, because 
the features were good, but only to 
convey the impression of them on 
my mind at the time. Her skin 
seemed so transparent, that the blue 
veins were traceable in all directions 
over her bosom and neck and fore- 
head, while her nose was a little— 
not red — but/; esh looking, as if she 
had been weeping, which she had 
not been. A tine mouth, forehead, 
and strong well-defined dark eye- 
brows, overarching, — such eyes ! 
dark jet black, and dashing through 
their long dark fringes. 

Qh what a redeeming virtue is 
there in a large swimming dark eye 
—black, if you please for choice — 
bazle, if black cannot be bad, for 
effect; but for love / heavens, and all 
the heathen gods and goddesses, give 
me the deep deep ethereal blue — 
Such blue, so darkly pure, as you 
would cut out of tire noon- day sky 
within the topics, about a pistol- shot 
from the gaudy sub, which must be 
/ft ,th« moment eclipsed by a stray 
cloud, bad up from the depths of 
ittf ocean expressly for the nonce. 
One can took Into the very soul of 
WG& $ wmm with auch an eye, aye, 


and tell whether or no your own 
beautiful miniature be painted on 
the retina of her heart— that’s a bull, 

I conceive, but mv mother’s Kilkenny 
blood will peep forth in despite, now 
and then ; but your dark fine- dash- 
ing black sparklers— oh, Diable l they 
look into you, my fine fellow, in- 
stead of your spying into them, 
which is sometimes Mi g hty metro- 
venient, so that you are* mme the 
wiser, and then the humbug of ** the 
eye of the gaxelle ! ” His lordship’s 
gazelle blinker, so soft and yielding, 
and all the rest of it — poo, I would 
rather that my wife, Mrs Benjie 
Brail, when 1 get her, had a glass 
eye, a regular pair of prisms from 
old Holland's in St Paul's Church- 
yard, than that she should have the 
gazelle eye of his lordship’s favour- 
ites— such an eye would not long 
have yluu cretl out of the head of an 
honest woman, take my word for it. 

Where have I got to ? where the 
deuce left I off? Oh— the beautiful 
eyes of the fair person, whose sweet 
voice had startled me. Her hair, 
dark and shining, was shaded off 
her forehead Madona like, and she 
wore a most becomiug, but very 
plain white muslin cap, with two 
little lace straps, that hung down 
loose ou each side of her face, like 
the scale defences attached to the 
helmets of the French yrtnaflitr* a 
chcvfiL Heaven help me with my 
similes, a beautiful demure woman, 
and a horse grenadier! She was 
dressed in a plain black silk gown, 
over which she worn a neatly em- 
broidered white apron; and from the 
ostentatious puffing out of the white 
cambric handkerchief that she held 
in her lair clasped bands, with their 
blue meandering veins, 1 perceived, 
if she were the mother of the beauti- 
ful boy — and here the murder of my 
former description is out at last — that 
a second edition of him was printed 
off, and nearly ready for publication. 

But tho figure that sat next her 
instantly riveted my attention. Sim 
was a tall sylph-like girl of nineteen or 
thereabouts, with laughing features, 
not so perfect as the elder female, 
to whom she, bore a striking resem- 
blance, and long flowing ringlets, 
that wandered all over her snow- 
white neck and bosom, disdaining 
even the control of a ribbon or band 
of any kind* She was dressed in 
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some gray homespun looking stuff, 
but neither had she any, the smallest 
ornament whatever. 

44 Is that your child, madam ?” said 
I, to the eldest female. It w&H~*and 
the patriarchal old man, with true 
natural good breediug, at once broke 
the ice. 

" The eldest of these ladies, sir, 
is my daughter — the youngest is my 
niece and daughter- in-Jaw.” 

I made my respective bows. 

“ This gentleman is niy son* in- 
law and nephew, and this is my 
son ” 1 

He here turned to the two gentle- 
men who had followed me into the 
cabin at the first go off, and who were 
by this time rigged in the same kind 
of coarse woollen frocks that their 
ancient wore— -they had followed Us 
into the round-house, but quiet and 
sober as they now' seemed, I could not 
dismiss from my recollection the de- 
monstration they bad made when I 
first came on hoard. Theu they 
seemed pugnacious enough, and by 
no means such men as would, when 
smitten on one cheek, have calmly 
turned the other to the smiter. They 
appeared sensible, strong-minded 
men from their conversation, not 
very polished, but apparently very 
sincere. 


-rsaid M length the beautiful boy, 
gradually edging across the table, 
until the darling little fellow slid into 
uiy lap with Ha little plump legs. 

“ No, my dear boy, I cannot go with 
you— but heaven bless you my beau- 
tiful child — bless you,’ 5 — and I kissed 
his little downy peach* like cheek. 

“ You are very sorry to leave me” 
said the urchin. 

“ Why, my little man,” while an 
indescribable feeling crept over me- 
“ how do you think so?” 

“ Because l see one big tear in your 
eye— ah, dere — him pop down, like 
hot water, on tny hand — oh ! you 
must either have been bad boy die 
morning, or you are crying because 
you are to leave me.” 

1 blushed to the eyes at this wo- 
manish weakness having been de- 
tected by the little innocent. 

The calm still continued, but time 
wore on— and anxious to get back 
again, I ro»s — 41 A pleasant voyage to 
you, captain.” 

" Thank you, sir.” 

I looked at the old man who sat 
opposite — “ I also wish you and 
yours, a good voyage, sir,”— and I 
held out my hand— he shook it cor- 
dially. * 

■ “ May God bless you, sir — I re- 
spect your service, but i have seen 


** You see, sir, since it has pleased some roughness among young ofli- 
the Almighty that we should he out- cern too, when the ships in which I 
casts from the homes of our fathers, have sailed, in my several voyages, 
still, like the patriarchs of old, we have have been boarded by mt^n-of- war’s 
nut gone solitarily forth. But tea is boats ; therefore your gentleness has 
ready, l see ; will you be seated sir ? been more grateful.” 

Captain Purvey can you pi avail on Willing to protract the pleasure of 
him to be seated 't ” being in such society as long as I de- 

The meal wentou pretty much as cemly could— I remained standing, 
usual, the contrast to me was very ** The night is calm,” continued 
great. To find myself thus unexpeel- the old man, ix and Captain Purves 
edly in a family circle, after more says your vessel is close to us; will 
than six months of continual turmoil you not sit down, and give us the 
and excitement, bewildered me, and pleasure nf your company a firth* 
at the same time softened my heart ; longer V We are so recently from Eog- 
nnd the ancient feelings of my hoy- land, that we may be able to give you 
hood, and the thousand old kindly some news that may be gratifying/* 
reminiscences of my own house and 1 did so, and the captain ordered 
home, began to bud like fiowera wine and water in— by this time the 
in a hot-bed. When 1 looked on the little boy, who had been playing with 
calm contented virtuous group the handle of my sword* nod looking 
around me, and reflected that one up and prattling in my fare, fell fast 
short half hour was to separate me asleep on my kerne, when bis mother 
from them forever, I could have placed him on the sofa* Tbecoaver- 
wept— that womanly melting of the nation went mend, the young men 
hem twe bver me* to a degree that opened* and soon convinced me that 
I ooul scarcely speak* they wejm exceedingly wolMoformed 

* # WfU you gst with us capita? ” persons, and quit# up with the tom 
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B$*tenment of the age, while both tion. I ran bade, and found die very 
the ladles in their calm quiet way, es- savages, who badges we thought, be- 
ped&Uy the young matronly female, come attached to vs, and had dwelt 
educed a fixedness of purpose, and for so long amongst us, in the act 

a determination, to persevere in their of rifling our barn, and carrying 
desolate pilgrimage, with a perfect off the grain. My nephew and three 
knowledge of its privations— indeed, other young missionaries were do- 
I ma y write dangers, that 1 could not ing all they could to prevent it* 
have believed possible in tender wo- On being joined by me, we were 
men. 1 have seldom spent a couple compelled to have recourse to 
ofhours more pleasantly; the convcr- our fire-arms, and eventually, after 
Bation turning chiefly on recent oc- wounding one or two of our deluded 
currences in England. At length, assailants, succeeded In clearing the 
the old man said—*' You have been enclosure of them. But my poor 
already informed by the captain, that wife’s nerves— she had been , ailing 
we are missionaries bound for the for many months — had received ho 
Cape. My nephew there and his wife, severe a shock, that she never held 
have been backwards and forwards her head up afterwards— she died 
twice, and know from personal ex- within the week.” 
perience, the extent of the sacrifice “ And after all that you have 
they make in devoting themselves to suffered— do you still persist in re- 
the good work. My "son-in-law, and turning ‘r ”haidJL “ What a sacrifice ! 
my daughter, to whom he has I can scarcely conceive any case 
lately been married, have never been where so great a one is called for.” 
to the station before, but they are He cut me short — 
fully aware of all that they may be M Youngraan— notwithstanding all 
called on to suffer— as for ine, 1 am 1 have told you, which yet falls short 
now going back to my tent in the of the reality, I go on my way re- 
wilderness, to utter banishment from joiciug— l may be ruffetl an enthu- 
all the elegances and comforts of ci- siast, and I may he an enthusiast, but 
vilized life, and with small prospect 1 have made my election; and nl- 
of ever revisiting the land of my fa- though I am but as the voice of one 
thers again. But I shall be buried crying in the wilderness — although as 
beside my wife, under the same yet our miuistry amongst the poor 
orange-tree, where she rests from her benighted beings, amongst whom our 
labours, after having been my help- lot is cast, has been as water spilt 
mate, and, under God, my greatest upon the barren sand, still tvith en- 
earthly comfort, during my ministry tire consciousness of the iah»e of 
amongst the heathen, for fifteen long what J forego, I sacrifice all the 
years. Yes, heaven knows, my cup usual objects of man’s ambition, and 
of sorrow, when she fell asleep, was obey What 1 know to be the call of 
full to overflowing— for upwards of the Almighty, for it is borne in on my 
six months, all was quiet in the set- heart, and go forth, me and mine, 
tleraent— upwards of fifty families come what may, to preach glad ti- 
had domiciled i themselves within our dings of great* joy to the benighted 
enclosure ; and having mastered the heathen, in the perfect conviction 
native dialects, we had great hopes that, if we miss our reward here, 
of waking rapid progress in not only we shall find it hereafter.” 
enlightening the poor creatures by I know that missionaries of all 
whom we were surrounded, as to the classes have had their sincerity 
things concerning their everlasting called in question, and there may be 
welfare, hut in inducing them to hypocrites amongst them, as well as 
adopt many of our civilized customs; other men ; but 1 would ask this sim- 
for the care they had seen us bestow pic question, what stronger attesta- 
en the cultivation of the soil, and the lion, speaking of them in the general, 
success that crowned our labours, to the purity of their Intentions can 
seemed to have made a deep impres- they give than devoting themselves, 
atom I had left every thing quiet and mind, body, and estate, to the service 
peaceable, one afternoon, io look at of their great Master, in the fearless 
some springes that I had set for wild- way in which they do ? No man is & 
fowl, when 1 was alarmed by a loud stancher friend to the Church, as by 
shouting In the direction of the ate* law established, than I sun, nor ha% 
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a more thorough detestation of cant, 
la all its shades and stages, than l 
have ; and I remember gloating over 
some savage articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review, in its palmy days, when 
that needle of a body, wee Jeffrey, 
was at his best, wherein a cargo of 
poor missionaries were scarified most 
awfully; but experience and years 
have brought thought and reflection 
with them, as they often do to an- 
cient maidens, who at forty, loup like 
a cock at a groaart (another bull^ 
at the ftonnj~ they turned up their 
lovely noses at, at twenty ; and befbre 
I would now hold these self* devoted 
men in contempt, or disparage their 
zeal, or hi and them as illiterate hy- 
pocrites, I shall wait until t see the 
wealthier, and more learned, of our 
divines gird themselves fortheir forty 
years' pilgrimage in the wilderness, 
with equal calmness and Christian 
courage, and go up in the glorious 
panoply of the apostle which is so 
often in their mouths, amidst their 
silken pulpit cushions, to grapple 
with the fierce passions and* preju- 
dices of the naked savage, and en- 
counter the ii umbel less perils of the 
desert, with the resolution and 
single-mindedness of these despised 
Moravians. As to hypocrisy— all hy- 
pocrites aim at the attain me nt of some 
worldly advantage, because they 
know they cannot deceive God ; but I 
would ask their fiercest detainers, 
what temporal blessing blossoms 
around their dry and hardy path, or 
within the whole scope of their dreary 
horizon, that they could not have com- 
passed in tenfold exuberance at home, 
oven as respectable tradespeople ? 
And as to their being enthusiasts, that 
is easily settled ; no man can thrust 
himself permanently forth from the 
surface of society, for good or for 
evl), without being an enthusiast of 
some kind or another—at least this 
is the creed of Benjie Brail. 

u Pray, madato,” said I, to the 
youngest female, “ have you ever 
been to those countries— to the sta- 
tion, as your father calls it ? I hope 
you have never yet been exposed to 
its privations?” I noticed her hus- 
band smile, and nod to her, as much 
as to say, w Tell him.” . 

« No,” said she—* 1 it cannot, how- 
ever, be worse titan I have painted it 
- to myself, from his description 
looking across at the gentleman who 


spoke — “ But I hope 1 shall be 
strengthened, as my sister has been, 
to endure my privations, and what- 
ever may beta!, as becomes me as a 
Christian, and the wife of a sincere 
one,” 

I was told by the captain, that the 
greater part of his cargo consisted of 
implements of husbandry ; and that 
to their heavenly calling, they had 
added that of a competent knowledge 
of all the useful arts of agriculture ; 
so that wherever such a virtuous 
family was planted, the savages who 
surrounded them would not only 
have their mental darkness dispelled, 
but their temporal condition im- 
proved, and iheir wants more amply 
supplied. I had now no farther apo- 
logy for remaining. 1 rose ; the 
clash of my cutlass against the chair 
awoke the sleeping child. He opened 
his blue eyes where he lay on the 
sofa, and looked up— presently he 
stretched forth his little hands towards 
me. I stooped down over the blessed 
infant, and kissed his forehead. 

“ Good-night,” he said, “ good- 
night, and he good boy like me.” — 
stood inutny eye, and for the aoul or 
me, I could not have helped it. 

1 again shook hands with the old 
man. I have before mentioned he 
was very tall, and, as 1 was turning 
to take my leave of the other mem . 
hers of thy most interesting family, 
he placed his hands on my head. 

n Young man, we thank you for 
your visit, aud your urbanity— our 
meeting has been like an oasis in the 
desert/ like a green spot in a dry 
parched land— and we shall pray fer 
thee to Him * whose way is in the 
sea, and whose path is in the waters, 
aud whose footsteps are not known.’” 

I had no heart to speak— so after 
a long pause— 

“ My son,” said the patriarch, 
« we are about concluding our Sun- 
day evening’s service — stay a few 
minute’s longer ” Seeing I hesitated 
— M It is no great boon to concede 
this to us— to us, whom in all human 
probability you shall never meet 
again.” 

I bowed, and Immediately the 
wltole party stepped forth iota the 
air, and formed a circle on the quar- 
terdeck round the capstan. Every 
thing was silent— and presently the 
old man said alow murmuring pravOr 
of thanksgiving— there was another 
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solemapause~-when all at once they 
chanted the following magnificent 
lines of the cvii. Psalm, bo beauti- 
fully fitted to our situation 

“ They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great wafers; 

“ These see the works of the Lord, and 
his wonders in the deep. 

*■ For he ©otnmandeth, and ralseth the 
stormy wind, which liftefeb up the waves 
thereof. 

* f They mount up to the heaven, they 
go down again to the depths : their soul 
is melted because of trouble. 

** They rod to and fro, arid stagger like 
a drunken man, and are at their wit’s end. 

'• Then they cry unto the Lord in tbetr 
trouble, and he bringeih them out of 
their distresses. 

44 He maketh the storm a cairn, so that 
the waves thereof are still. 

14 Then are they glad because they be 
quiet ; so he bringelh them unto their 
desired haven. 

41 Oh that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness.” 

1 once more wished them a good 
voyage. I stepped to the gangway, 
\»nd "turned in act to descend the 
ship’s side, with a hold of r the man- 
rope in one hand. 1 found the whole 
group had followed me, and there 
they stood in a semicircle round the 
gangway; even my glorious little 
fellow was there, sound asleep in 
his mother’s arms ; ant* as the lan- 
tern cast its dim light on their mild 
countenances, and lit up theirfigures, 
and the clear pale moon shed a flood 
of silver light over all, I descended 
into the boat, and standing up in the 
stern sheets, 1 again wished them a 
prosperous voyage, and shoved off, 
with a softened heart, and fitter to 
have died, I hope, than X was when 
the sun set. 

Presently the lights on board were 
extinguished, and i could no longer 
see the figures of my friends ; but 
still the low murmur of their voices 
was borne towards me on the gentle 
breeze, until a loud “ yo, heave oh,” 
echoed amongst the sails, and drown- 
ed them ; while a rattling and cheep- 
ing of the gear, and the hollow 
thumping of the men’s feet on the 
#eo&, and the groaning of the main- 
yard against the mast, as it was be- 
ing braced round, indicated that the 
tali ship had once more bore up on 
her moonlight course* 

* 4 # # t 


X was on ce more on board of the 
Midge. 

* Ha, ha, Master Benjamin Brail, 
who would have thought there was 
so much sentimentality in your com- 
position,” said I to myself ; that Is, 
said every - dm/ Benjie to the very 
ethereal, weeping and wailing, and 
very nonsensical Benjamin as afore- 
said. “ My eye, had old Bloody 
Politeful seen me doing the agree- 
able and pathetic, amongst a covey 
of male and female methodist cler- 
gymen and clergy women ; but n'zm- 
parte, keep your own counsel, my 
lad.” 

“ I sav, steward,” — this was Len- 
nox’s first night of holding office, — 
the other functionary pro tern. having 
subsided into his real character of 
landsman— “light the lamp in the ca- 
bin, do you hear, and bring me a glass 
of gTOg. Where is Mr Donovan V” 

“ Below, and asleep in bed, sir.” 

“ Very well. Mr Marline, make 
sail, and ruu down to the commo- 
dore, and keep close in his wake. If 
you please.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

I descended. 

“ Fetch the salt beef also, Len- 
nox.” 

It was done. Were I a king, and 
fool enough to patronise suppers on 
shore — at sea, it is altogether **«« 
autre chose ” — my sole food at that 

meal would be a piece of capital 
virgin mess beef, that had been 
boiled the day before, but never a 
knife stuck into it until served up, 
and a glass of cold grog after it— ay, 
you inuy turn up your nose at this, 
my fine fellow, but better men than 
you have agreed with me. 

" That is very well mixed, steward, 
very cool,” and I swigged off horn 
No. L “By the way, Lennox, have 
you got the new philtre, the Barba* 
does dripstone, at work ?” 

M Yes, sir.” 

“ Ali, l thought so; was that the 
water you made that glass of grog 
withfr” Sinner that X was, X knew 
as well as he, that it was not. 

“ No, sir, we have not used the 
water yet” 

I was sawing away, and munching 
the beef and biscuit aforesaid, all 
this while, most resolutely. “ No J ** 
said If “ should like to try the 
water; make me the smallest taste 
of gtag it i the world with it, the least 
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drop— very pure and cool— capital 
water, I declare — rather too strong, 
Lennox, fill up the tumbler if you 

§ lease ; so — ah — too much, man — it is 
any thing too weak now ; ” here a 
little dash of spirits—** so “—and 
chuckling to myself that I had thus 
smuggled a second glass of grogin de- 
fiance of conscience, I desired the 
man to make down my bed, and tell 
Mr Marline to call me if the wind 
changed, or any thing occurred worth 
reporting, and to take the skylight 
of! 1 . I now began to undress, and 
Lennox bad returned to help me. 
The cool water had a surprising ef- 
fect; iwy spirits suddenly became 
buoyant beyond all belief, so after va- 
rious churmings , I broke forth into 
involuntary song, as the poets say — 

il * E^tov un bombr<* rhino, 

Ma« oontento fcuv qu'e rico, 

Y ml biujue es on zapato,’ 


“ My slippers— -thank you— oh what 
a lovely boy— 

* Can sums yam patron’ — 

nightcap— what a glorious little man 
it was — 

* El ptloto es uno gats ; 

Y «a raho es el timon.* 

* Estoy no h ombre ehieo. 

Mas con ten to soyque rico, 

Tol ds rol, lol di rob* ** 

Little Benjamin, our ruler, having 
by this manoeuvre gotten ha lT~jbo 9 
vanisbeth into his cavey. 

Here Dennis Donovan stuck his 
head out of aside-berth.—' “Lennox.” 

“ Here, sir 

** What howling is that— whose 
pig’s dead, Lennox ?” 

“ It’s Mr Brail singing, sir.” 

** Singing ! — singing T— and is it 
singing he calls it r* 


TO OCR OLD HOUSE CLOCK. 

Old friend ! that many a long day through, 
(Dog-days and all,) in brown sur tout, 

Hath stood ensconced, with wintriest look, 
I’ th’ warmest side o’ the chimney-nook— 
That standeth still i‘ the self- same place. 
With that same cool composed face, — 
(Few, by the way, ’mid sentient creatures, 
Made up of more expressive features,) 

Nor e'er in all that weary while, 

Hath utter’d plaint of durance vile— 

In that stiff garment all of oak. 

Thy sentry-box — of heat or smoke; 

Of task perpetual — worse than mighty, 
Monotonous-— of tfedium vitm. 

Of false reflections on thy truth. 

From weary age — impatient youth. 

Of Time’s deliver’d message, scorned 
Or heeded not by those thbu’st warned. 

All these, and other ills in turn 
u That docks are heirs to,” hast thou borne 
With patience most exemplary— 

Ko peevish frown, or look awry, 

Marring the polished, placid grace 
Of that broad, smooth, refleeting face 
That shineth still (example rare 
To mortal dames) as smooth end fair, 

As first, some fourscore years agotte. 

To the admiring light It shone. 

Yet I, who’ve known dice long and well. 
Could of some prison secrets tell— . 

How all unseen by mortal eye, 

In darkness and in mystery, 




To our Old Home Clock 

When all the house at deep midnight 
la hushed and etill — like lortured sprite. 

Deep hollow murmurs— long-drawn groans 
Thou utterest, and unearthly tones, 

Such as if heard by silly ear 
Of simple Joan, she quakes for fear. 

Shrinks down beneath the bed-clothes deep, 
And pants and prays herself to sleep. 

Old friend 1 I’ve listened many a night 
To those strange murmurs with affright 
Unmoved, or superstition’s dread. 

Yet, as to utterings from the dead— - 
Low mystic breathings— sounds of doom 
Deep voiced, up-issuing from the tomb — 

For these, xnetbought, twas Time V owv# tongue. 
Not thine, that solemn dirge that sung. 

But Fancy from her loftier rari>a 
Descending soon— a milder change 
Came o’er my spirit,, that full fain 
To thy familiar voice again 
Gave ear, discoursing soft and low 
Of things that have been long ago — 

Sweet memories of that blissful time, 

Life’s dayspring ! lovelier than its prime. 

When, with the bird on summer morn 
That carolled earliest flora the thorn, 

I was astir, and singing too. 

And gathering Uiild-iitmvr* wet with dew, 

Till summon’d in, old friend ! by thee, 

{ Far-sounding through our cowslip lea,) 

To the dear breakfast board, I came 
With HctitUx' d curls and cheek of flame 
All glowing with the fresh wind’s kiss. 

One to receive of purer bli^s— - 
What was the balmiest morn s carers ing 
To that best balm— a Parent’s blessing Y 

And when the winter evening long 
Closed round us, and the cricket’s song 
Click’d from the clcan-swept hearth, where Di 
Stretch’d yawning out, luxuuously— 

The curtains deeper diopt— thrown cm 
The hoarded log — the tea things gone— 

The candles trimmed and bright— and we 
A silent — not untone! three— 

In our warm parlour wing together — 

Little cared we for winter weather. 

There sat my Mother— on that chair. 

Intent on book or work ; and there, 

Just opposite, my Father sat« 

Poring o’er task elaborate, 

All redolent— (his anglers books)— 

Of summer time, green fields, and brooks— 
Arrangement finical! y nice ! 

Snares' of all pattern ; each device— 

Insects, with such ingenious art 
Copied from nature— every part 
So perfected with curious skill. 

You only wonder’d they were still. 
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Proud was my Father's little maid. 

His nestling neighbour, when the aid 
Of her small fingers was required— 

( What ministry like Love’s unhired ?) 

And young shan> eyes, some hair set, fine. 

Some feathery filament to twine 
In cunning knot, that, quaintly wrought, 

Must be invisible as thought; 

The service done, a kind lip pressed 
Her up turned brow, and she was blessed ; 

And soon, old friend l thy warning tone 
Telling her happy day was done, 

Down kneeling at the Mother's knee, 

Hands clasped, and eyes Raised reverently. 

The simple prayer was simply said. 

The kiss exchanged— and then— to bed. 

Not yet to sleep - for fancies vain 
Crept oft into that busy brain, 

At that lone hour— Some light and gay— 

Of birds and flowers* — of toys and play — 

Ambitious some — oT bold essay 
At lofty rhyme — conceptions grand 
Of giauts, dwarfs, and fairy land — 

Or elegy on favourite bird, 

Dormouse or lamb — (first griefs that stirred 
The deep — deep source ! )— and some of fear. 

As all in daikness, ou the ear 

Smote strangest sounds.— Ilark, hark ! and then 

How the heart throbbed ! — and there agon ! 

What could it be V — a groan — a knodk — 

“ Oh dear ! 'tis only our old Clock.” 

Then, witless child, thy simple head, 

With happy sigh, sank back in bed, 

And e’er revolved the minute hand, 

Thy soul was in “ the dreaming land.” 

Ob I days, of all I ever knew 
The happiest — aye, the wisest too, 

In that sweet wisdom of the heart. 

Our fallen nature’s better part — 

That lingering of primeval light. 

Not yet all sunk in sin and night. 

’Twill be renewed that blessed time ! 

’Twill be renewed that loveliest prime ; 

Renewed, when we again shall be 
Children around the Father's knee 
Of one immortal family l 
Our portion each— (no more to part) — 

Angelic wisdom— childlike heart 

Ah ! wandering thoughts — ye’ve stolen away 
From your dark prison-house of clay ; 

From eaitb to heaven 1 a pleasant track! 

Too pleasant to be trodden back 
Without a sigh. But, ancient friend ! 

Not here our colloquy must end— 

Thy part therein l freely own 
Subordinate ; an undertone 
Ofjnodcst base— But thou art one 
Too sober, serious, and sedate. 

To be much given to idle prate — * 
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So, to thy grave concerns attend. 

And let me talk. Ab, honest friend ! 

Sparing and measured though tby Speech, 

What eloquent sermons dost thou preach 
When the heart listens. Woe to me 
If profitless such listening be. 

But to my chronicles.— Full well 
Was thy watch kept, old sentinel l 
Full well thine endless duty done — 
hiie fluttering on from sun to sun, 

A butterfly among the flowers, 

1 noted not the passing hours. 

Till the rain fell— the storm beat sore. 

And that sweet summer dream was o*er. 

Then first, old friend ! thy voice to me 
Sounded u ith sad solemnity ; 

The tones upon my heart that fell 
I)eep mingled with a passing bell. 

Since then, through noauy a chequered scene 
Of good and ill my path hath beou — 

The good— a gleam not long to last; 

The eiil— widely overcast. 

But still to thee in many a mood. 

By night— by day— in solitude. 

Or curled lound — in hope or fear. 

Hath turned my cate-awahen'd ear 
As to an oracle— that spoke 
More than the time dividing stroke. 

Oh \ gladsome to my soul, thy sound, 
lleaid, wakening fust fiom sleep ptofound 

0 outb’s dttj> hit /it slumber) the hist morn, 

After long abst nee, of return 

To my dea« home — Oh, happiness ! 

1 o lie ill quiet consciousness 

( >1 ail mound — The picture l here — 

The book* — the Aon ex -glass filled with care 
Pv a Kind hand — And then to know, 

* 1 was b?it to rise, and meet below 
Such a heait’s welcome ! 

Woe is me. 

The sweet and bitter memory 

Of that old time ! Of those blight wakings 

Hallowed by some — Ab ! sore heart-breakings. 

Leaving a wreck of youthful feeliug 
Beyoud the reach of Time*** own healing. 

But though all poweileas evermore 
Life's young illusions to restofe~~ 

( Beautiful dream * ) the wise one brought 
In kind exchange, awakened thought, 

Awakened set wanness; and Hope 
That crushed below, took higher scope. 

Yea heaven!}— for her after-flight 
Then, in the watches of the nigb^ 

With mine own heart while communing, 

Friend l 'twas an awful, pleasant thing 
To bear thee tell how time went on. 

And bow another hour was gone. 
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the earthly hopeful Hfcte care 
To heed how swift Time's pinions are— - 
But they attend with willing ear 
Who cannot make their heart’s home here. 

Yet, faithful watchman ! time bath been 
In more than one late after scene. 

That, listening to thy voice, I’ve said, 
u Oh ! would that restless tongue were staid/’ 

I’ve said so— weak and selfish heart ! 

When time drew near that 1 roust part 
With some beloved, whotu* sojourn here 
Blight have made sunshine all the year ; 

Whose presence for a little (lay 
Chased half the wintry clouds away. 

I’ve thought so— weak and sinful heart ! 

When some were summoned to depart— 

Called from their labours here to cease. 

The full of days, faith, hope, and peace, 

Who long had lingered here in-pain; 

My loss in them, their countless gain — 

Yet with long watching, worn and low, 

Too soul-opprest for tears to flow ; 

When the deep hush of night and death 
Was in the house— and every breath 
From those dear lips, the ta&f might be ; 

A shuddering ear I’ve turned from thee, 

Watchman 1 whose every minute stroke. 

On fever’d nerves o’erstrained, broke 
As if a leaden, poud’rotis blow 
Fell on some hollow vault below— 

“ Oh ! for an hour,” I could have prayed, 

M Stern reckoner \ that thy tongue were staid.” 

These things are past. Of hopes and fears, 

The current now, with lengthening years 

Flows narrowing in a deeper bed, 

No spark of early feeling dead. 

But all subdued and chastened— 

Too little yet The Christian strife 
Can finish but with finished life— 

The spirit may be all resigned. 

Yet inly bleed— The willing mind 
Too oft may faint— The hopeful eye 
Sink rayless in despondency ; 

But one who sees the secret heart 
In all its griefs can take a part— 

Can pity ail Sts weakness too— 

For lie who ne’er corruption knew 
Bor sin, hath yet our nature borne 
And hung at woman’s breast— 

Aad He hath said— 0 ! words that calm 
The troubled heart with holiest balm,— 

“ Come unto me, ye Wave!- worn ! 

And I will give you rest/’ 
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Reader ! if thou art a sportsman, 
thou hast doubtless often seen, iu 
some line thick stubble of newly 
reaped wheat, or equally attract! ve 
covert of umbrageous turnip, the 
well-trained Don, or btaachest 
Ponto, check himself suddenly in 
full cireer, and become, on the in- 
stant, fixed, immovable ; erery limb 
and muscle stretched to its utmost 
tension, and scarcely exhibiting any 
sign of life. Or if— as I would fain 
flatter myself may be the case — if 
thou art some amiable and accom- 
plished young lady, who, despite the 
warning voice of “ mama,’' and the 
harsher remonstrances of u papa,” 
art in the habit of soothing the soft 
sorrows of thy sentimental soul by 
the perusal of the last new novel, to 
while away the tedious moments 
until " the Captain ” calls— then hast 
thou, as undoubtedly, in the course 
of thy studies, fallen iu with that 
wonderful account of the Petrified 
City, in which men, women, chil- 
dren, dogs, cats, old maids, and other 
domestic animals, are described as 
« tan ding transformed to stone, each 
in the precise attitude which it had 
assumed at the moment of the mi- 
raculous and sudden metamorphosis. 
* — This city, by the way, certain mo- 
dern travellers assure us, is still in 
esse, and to be found somewhere 
between Tunis and Timbuctoo, 
though none of them, as far as l can 
find, have actually made their bivou- 
ac within its precincts. — Or if thou 
art, of the Livery, then hast thou, 
perchance, beheld the Alderman of 
thy ward at my Lord Mayor’s feast, 
with fixed eye and dropping jaw- 
bone, pink back in his elbow-chair, 
after his ninth basin of callipl.— - Or 
if thou art a Bachelor of Arts thou 
hast read, it may be, (for I would 
speak with caution,) of the singular 
properties of the Gorgon’s head, and 
the Knaresborough Well that turned 
an elderly gentleman’s wig into 
stone in fifteen seconds. 

If, unhappily, thou art none of all 
these* then must l despair of eon- 
veylag to thy mind any thing like a 
correct idea of the absolute immo- 
bility of form and feature, the utter 
suspension of animation which pa- 


ralysed all my faculties, as sounds 
so unexpected and inauspicious 
struck thus suddenly on my senso- 
rium ; nor had l in any degree re- 
covered myself, when the servant, 
a respectable-looking man, having 
dosed the door, returned and in- 
formed ine, iu a hesitating tone, 
“His Lordship had commanded him 
to say, that neither at present, nor 
at any future period, would it be 
convenient for him to receive the 
visits of Mr Charles Stafford.” 

Aghast as I was, 1 at leugth reco- 
vered myself so far as to reply, that 
I was confident there must be some 
mistake in the matter, as I had come 
on Lord Maimingham's own express 
invitation, and was indeed his Lord- 
ship’s nephew. The tnau firmly, but 
respectfully, replied, that ho was 
certain no mistake had been com- 
mitted in the name, and that his 
Lord's orders were peremptory. 
Mot choosing therefore to enter into 
an altercation with a servant, and, 
indeed, but too well convinced, by 
the evidence of my own earp. that 
the man had softened rather titan 
aggravated the harshness of the mes- 
sage of which he was the bearer, I 
quitted the house, and regained the 
street, in a state of confusion, arising 
from mingled anger, mortification, 
and disappointment, as truly piii 
able, and almost as ludicrous, as 
that of Cockney Transcendental re- 
cently chastised of Mafia, 

“ So then ! " l exclaimed at last, 
when a five minutes’ perambulation 
of Brook Street had furnished me 
with breath sufficient to form Into 
articulate sounds — “ So then ! this is 
tins * paternal reception’— -this ia the 
fulfilment of those • generous in- 
tentions in my favour,” which my 
kind but deceived mother had sent 
me up to London to experience ! 
A mighty courteous and * fatherly 
reception,* truly ! — But this business 
rests not here; l will probe this in- 
famous mockery to the bottom, and, 
were he twenty times my unde, 
Lord Manningbam shall repent the 
unprovoked insult he has dared offer 
to a Stafford/ 1 

My indignation having ence^und 
vent in words, relieved ftee^a *o*ne 
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degree by the use of them, but, as 
o passion subsided, my astonishment 
revived and increased* What could 
be the meaning of the treatment I 
had received ?— Was it possible that 
Lord Manningham, a nobleman of 
grave and dignified habits, one whose 
reputation For the possession of 
every accomplishment that adorns 
the gentleman, the soldier, and the 
Bchotar, stood unimpeachable, that 
a man who had always professed, 
an4» I bad every reason to believe, 
felt the strongest and most disinte- 
rested regard for his deceased bro- 
ther — that he should wantonly, and 
without provocation, go out of his 
way, merely for the purpose of 
wounding the feelings and disgra- 
cing the character of that brother’s 
only child— of one, too, who, neither 
in fact nor by implication, could ever 
have given him offence, and to whose 
very person he was a stranger ? it 
was altogether unaccountable — was 
incredible — atid the longer 1 reflect- 
ed, the more convinced did I feel that 
some mystery enveloped the whole 
transaction, the intricacies of whifeh 
I was at present completely incom- 
petent to unravel. The more I pon- 
dered upon the circumstance of my 
extraordinary exclusion in Grosve- 
nor Square, the more certain this 
inference appeared, when at once 
the question; occurred. Had I been 
traduced '( — bad any villain, envious 
of my rising prospects, aspersed my 
character, and pointed me, perhaps, 
to my rigidly correct relation, in all 
the sombre colours of his own ma- 
lignity V But even then; was I to be 
condemned unheard V Were all the 
partial representations of a fond and 
anxious mother, eager to promote 
the success of a beloved son, to sink 
at once beneath the suggestions of 
a comparative stranger, without any 
room allowed for investigation or 
enquiry? Could my uncle be dis- 
pleased at my having so long delay- 
ed to avail myself of his invitation V 
1 could hardly think that, in such a 
case, he would, without leaving any 
opening for explanation or apology, 
inflict a punishment so glaringly ms- 
proportionate to the offence. On the 
whole, l could not hut conclude that, 
either from some misapprehension, 
or the malicious Interference of an 
enemy. Lord Manningham had been 
induced to credit some report, high- 


ly derogatory to my character, which, 
on every account, it behoved me 
to clear up* Unwilling, therefore, 
as 1 was to agitate my mother unne- 
cessarily, l resolved to forbear at 
present from writing to the Hall, and 
to employ the interval -between the 
present time and Sir Oliver’s ex- 
pected return from Oxford, in the 
elucidating, if possible, this strange 
occurrence. As a preliminary step, 

I took the first opportunity, on reach- 
ing the Tavistock, to despatch a por- 
ter to Grosvenor Square with the 
•following letter : — 

• “ Tavistock Hotel y 

Co rent Gw den. 

“ Mv Lord, 

“After the very extraordinary and 
mortifying repulse which I experi- 
enced at your door this morning, 
nothing but a sense of wbat is due 
to myself, and to those with whose 
friendship and affection lam honour- 
ed, could have induced me to trouble 
your Lordship any farther. In what 
that very cavalier repulse, as unex- 
pected as undeserved, could have 
originated, 1 am at a loss to imagine. 

I take leave, however, to remind 
your Lordship that l presented ray- 
self on your own express and unso- 
licited invitation, and that the letter 
of which 1 was the bearer, from the 
honoured widow of Colonel Staf- 
ford, ought at least, 1 should con- 
ceive, have secured her sou from 
insult or contempt. 

u The only way in which I can ac- 
count for such treatment, is the sup- 
position, that malevolentaud slander- 
ous tongues have dared to misrepre- 
sent some motive or action of my 
life, without my being aware of if. 
If this be the case, from my father's 
brother I entreat as a favour, and 
from Lord Mattningham I demand 
as a right, an opportunity of vindi- 
cating my conduct. 

“In the firm belief that the un- 
pleasant circumstance to which I 
allude must have had its source in 
mistake or calumny, I have the ho- 
nour to subscribe myself, 

“ My Lord, 

* Your Lordship's very obe- 
dient »pbew and Servant, 
** Charjles Stafford/’ 
“ To the Right Hen. \ 

Viscount Maonmghaiu, > 

Grosvenor $4go«re/* ) 
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The interval which aeeeaaarily 
elapsed between the despatch of this 
epistle, and the reception of the 
eagerly expected answer, would 
have been a severe trial to my pa- 
tience* but for the appearance of a 
visitor, whose presence and com- 
munication served, in some degree, 
to fill up the pause, and abstract 
from the tediousuesa of time. This 
visitor was AUanby, whom, on part- 
ing with him the night before, 1 had 
requested to gain any information 
he might be able to procure, that 
would tend to throw a light upon 
my uncle’s mysterious adventure at 
Drury Lane. Sir John had good- 
humouredly promised to comply 
with my wishes, and now assured 
me that there was every reason to 
suppose Sir Oliver had really been 
mistaken in the person of the gen- 
tleman with whom he had so de- 
cidedly claimed consanguinity ; as, 
on enqufi y, he had ascertained from 
an officer of the Coldstream, with 
whom he had a family connexion, 
not only that Captain Danbury, of 
that very distinguished regiment, had 
been in London on the previous 
evening, but also that he had actu- 
ally been at the Theatre* and had 
afterwards, at the Guards 1 Club- 
House, given to some of his friends, 
in the informant’s hearing, an ani- 
mated account of a “ famous good 
row” he had just had at the play- 
house, the particulars of which Sir 
John’e relative had not had sufficient 
curiosity to attend to. 

, In consequence of this intelli- 
gence, A Ik n by, decided as he now 
considered the matter to he, resol- 
ved on availing himself of an intro- 
duction, readily offered by his friend, 
when he had explained his reasou 
for wishing for one, and on calling 
upon the gallant Captain, ostensibly 
for the purpose of making excuses 
in Sir Oliver’s name for the mistake 
into which he bad unadvisedly fallen, 
and thus to put the matter beyond 
dispute. Oa reaching his lodgings 
in Albemarle Street, however, he 
found that Captain Banbury had start- 
ed, a few hours before, with a party 
0 friend*, for Windsor, and that the 
time of kfa return was altogether un- 
certain. | could have wished, for 
my own satisfaction, that the friend- 
ly Baronet had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a personal interview with the 
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gentleman, though, on reconsidering 
the whole circumstance, I could not 
fail to join with him in the convic- 
tion, that my undo had indeed la- 
boured under a delusion, and was 
now gone upon a wild-goose chase; 
a fact of which, till this moment, I 
could not help entertaining a consi- 
derable degree of doubt. I gave 
Allanby many thanks for the trouble 
he had so kindly taken, and he had 
just risen for the purpose of leaving 
me, after an ineffectual attempt to 
prevail on me to dixie with him, 
. when the long-expected reply to my 
appeal was put into my hands by the 
well - remembered lackey in the 
green and gold. I retreated to a 
window to peruse it, and read as 
follows 

“ Sia, 

" The letter you have just thought 
proper to transmit, convinces me of 
what I could scarcely have conceived 
possible, that your worthlessness and 
folly are even exceeded by your 
audacity. That you came hither at 
* my express and unsolicited invi- 
tation 1 is true ; that invitation, sir, 
was dictated by the affection 1 ever 
bore your gallant father, a father 
whose name you should blush to 
pronounce, and by the hope that in 
the representative of his person, 1 
should find the inheritor of his vir- 
tues. Had that ‘ Colonel .Stafford,* 
whose name you dare to profane, 
lived to witness the disgraceful con- 
duct of hi* degenerate eon, it would 
have broken his heart. — l can no 
longer lament his decease. 

“ The whole of your dishonour- 
able career is now fully known to 
me; to much of it, especially to 
your infamous tampering with the 
honesty of a servant, I had previ- 
ously been an indignant, though un- 
suspected witness. Your insinua- 
tion of the agency iff slander and ca- 
In may is despicable as you know 
it to be false, and your behaviour 
will admit neither vindication nor 
apology. 

“ Mist Stafford holds yon la the 
contempt you merit ; the bauble 
your artifice* farced upon her bee 
been transmitted to your mother, 
together with the lamentable detail 
of her MB’, profltfMjr.— Dwtfu, 
yeatng Bun, from intruding anjr fop. 
lirw upon tbe member, of « tatty 


im.] 

who disown and despise you, or you 
maybe taught that not even the load 
recollection of departed worth, nor 
the name which you bear and die* 
grace, will longer prove your pro* 
lection from the chastise meet you 
deserve, or operate as a motive to 
forbearance on 

" Manningham.” 

This gentle and conciliating epis- 
tle was duly indorsed to “ Charles 
Stafford, Esq* Tavistock Hotel.” Its 
contents rekindled at once the 
smothered embers of my anger, and • 
furnished fresh materials for iny 
surprise. Galling and contemptuous 
as were the terms in which it was 
couched, the very natural indigna- 
tion I experienced on its perusal, 
was quickly merged in wonder. 
Had then my name aud person been 
all the while so well known to her 
whose address I had made so many 
efforts to discover V Had all my ac- 
tions been so closely* watched and 
observed, at the very time when fifty 
whole soul was occupied in watch- 
ing and observing those of others, 
and that too w ithout success ? Had 
even that, as 1 believed, most recon- 
dite circumstance, my hariug tipped 
Sally Jenneos with live guiueas for 
her information, been open to the 
inspection of some latent looker on ? 
And then the vinaigrette — the “ bau- 
ble'*— which I had purchased as a 
means of gaining access to my then 
unknown charmer, had, as it ap- 
peared, readied its destination, (a 
fact which I had more than doubted,) 
aud had been since returned with 
ignominy “ to tny mother!” I was 
lost in amazement. 

But admitting all this— admit- 
ting that Lord Alarming ham himself 
had, which I could hardly have sup- 
posed possible, w itnessed the whole 
of toy manoeuvres to obtain access 
to his daughter, was there any thing 
so very reprehensible in my conduct 
as to justify the reproach and vitu- 
peration contained in his letter, and 
the ignominious epithets there ap- 
plied to it? if, in the eagerness of 
xnjr desire to get possession of the 
address of a young lady, I had be- 
stowed a trifling douceur upon a 
saarveM girL was there any thing in 
the transaction to warrant tbechtife 
el. " pvoWgaqjr” or of * tampering 
With a servant’* honesty ? ” What if 
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I had intruded on that young lady a 
paltry trinket ? Of impertinence she 
might perhaps with justice accuse 
me, but surely not of ** worthless- 
ness” or ** disgraceful conduct.”— 
Surely nothing but the very spirit of 
puritanism itself could affix epithets 
so severe to actions so trifling, and, 
as I thought, so venial, in their na- 
ture. But so it was,* and as pride 
alone would have prevented my 
making any further attempt at con- 
ciliating Lord Manningham, even 
had I seen the remotest chance of 
succeeding, which I did not, I re- 
solved to avoid the unpleasant 1 fltu* 
ation of being the herald of my own 
disgrace to Sir Oliver, and of being 
forced to reply to all the various 
queries with which l knew he would 
assail me, by leaving London imme- 
diately, and before his return. Be- 
sides, I reflected that, should I act 
otherwise, and await his arrival, it 
wan by no means improbable that, 
on hearing my story, he would, in 
his anxiety to have matters simpli- 
fied, insist on my accompanying him 
once more to Grosvenor Square, a 
measure every feeling of my soul re- 
volted at, and subjecting myself per- 
haps to a •re petition of the mortify- 
iug indignities l had already sus- 
tained ; or that, in the event of my 
refusal, Sir Oliver himself, of whose 
pertinacity of opinion I had had am- 
ple experience, might take it into his 
head to l»e offvuded, and thus I 
might seriously quarrel with both 
my uncles, without any intention of 
affronting either. This determina- 
tion, therefore, ! failed not to put in 
practice as quickly as possible, aud, 
leaving & couple of notes to be deli- 
vered after my departure, once more 
set out on my return to Underdown 
Hall. The first of these billets was 
addressed to Sir Oliver, to be given 
to him on his arrival, and ran thus 

M My umn Uncl*, 
u Circumstances' of an awkward 
nature, which l feel myself unable at 
present either to control or ex- 
plain, have rendered ft impossible 
for me to put in execution the inten- 
tion with which I came to London* 
A strong prejudice, whence origma- 
ting ! know not, appears to yxis* 
against me in the mind of Lard Vf* 
Bingham. Time i 
tor*** feeling i 



pt»e, 
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•K«MHMW»«btiilw1 know fa to he 
uMtui;'!* the laeabtiae, it maybe 
Miter m&km tor all parties, that 
vi Should come a* ilttfe into contact 
•• possible, 1 here therefore retired 
to the H»U. and, in the hope Of soon 
witnessing' your own return to the 
bouse, which your indulgence has 
taught me to consider our mutual 
hOiae, remain your affectionate lie- 
pbetv, 

u C* STAtrORP. 

*P,5h 1 hare been able to ascer- 
tain^lmost to demonstration, that 
my cousin Nicholas had no hand in 
the unpleasant business at the thea- 
tre, but tli at your antagonist was in- 
deed the gentleman he xepreaented 
himself to be,” 

The other was directed to Lord 
Manning ham. 


n Mr Loan, 
m The son of that Colonel Stafford, 
4 Whose decease you no longer re- 
gret,* Is only withheld by the respect 
due to Ids father's memory, and the 
recollection of the near connexion 
between that revered parent and 
Viscount Manniughani, from fully 
expressing to the lattef his senti- 
ments on the unfounded aspersions 
cast upon a character as unspotted 
as his own. Be assmed, my Lon), 
that the * members of your family’ 
trill be f ho more intruded on’ by 
one who now values your Lordship's 
favour an little as he dreads the ic- 
Hcntment with which you think pro- 
per to menace him. I have the ho- 
nour to be, 

M Voui Lntdfchip’ft sc* v ant, 

44 (’iivhu’i Srtt iotti> ” 
“ To "V YMCouut Manuingbmn, 

Ac. kc. kc* 


C:ui». 

l>rn»M. a part of this peiiod, and 
while l was the alternate prey of 
fear, hope, disappointment, and in- 
dignation, Sir Ohm had proceeded, 
n* fa*»t as four stout roadsters could 
carry him, towards Oxford, anathe- 
matizing my cousin Nicholas, at 
least ten times between every mile- 
stone and its successor, with bitter 
vows of taking the most complete 
and summary vengeance, in case he 
should find that Iuh son had deceit cd 
him, and in his person actual l> me- 
naced the nasal organs of n Hull- 
winkle with manual completion. 
On his arrival at the Autre), In* 
scarcely waited to discbtuge the 
post-boys, ore, hunying with ihe 
utmost expedition of which he was 
capable, to the venerable edifice of 
which Ids son was, or ought to be, 
an inmate, he enquired for the rooms 
of Mr Nicholas Bullwinkb*. They 
were immediately pointed out to 
him by an obsequious porter, and 
my unde proceeded, through a rank 
of marvelling freshmen, who were 
congregated in the quadrangle, to the 
ntftircaatt which led to his apart- 
ments. Fir Oliver tarried not to 
g lee even the usual petitionary 
Knock nt the inner door, hut, turning 
the handle without scruple or delay, 
abruptly entered the room. 

At a tilde, loaded with folios of a 


vw. 

most impotiu? bulk, and properly 
furnished with nil the necessary ad- 
juncts of pen, ink, ami pitpet.cUd m 
a Imu dulile mapping gown, with ft 
pair of given spiutHiles upon his 
nose, and a i utnmer of vvatet by Ids 
side H?tt my < ousiu Nicholas. His 
cheeks weie pale, not to mv hag- 
gard ; his form nUcutich’d. and his 
whole app ’mam e that of a man *uf- 
ferui^ midi i the oppiessiou id s t rl- 
ou> judlspositjon. Ihe Midden en- 
ti Alice of Mi Olivu caused him fo 
start, and roiamuuU ated n visible 
detri < e ol ti emor to fill whole frame ; 
the pen actually trembled in his 
h.utd us hev\cl.mned,<m heailug the 
not^e, * 4 \> ho’s there y — S«iiideitt 0 n,i 8 
that }ou‘ J — you know 1 am read- 
ing, and ffttTt -ee any body.” 

M Nick!” quoth my uncle Oliver, 
44 is it you, Nick ? Speak to me, you 
rm*Ca!, and tell me, f« it you V* 

* My dear father !~im possible I — 
can 1 bcliev e my eyes V — here, Jem ! 
—porter f— My dear vir, to w hat am 
1 to attribute this very unexpected 

pleasure ? Nothing the matter at the 
Hall, I hope V— here, Jem, I gay, 

come up directly and be to 

you 1 ” 

The concluding sentence of this 
address was uttered out of the win- 
dow to a ** scout” in the quadrangle, 
and in a tone of the utmost fmpfc- 
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tlaace; then placing .chair, the in- 
valid once more felicitated himself 
on the arrival of his father, and ex- 
tended his baud towards him, as If 
in expectation of a friendly shake. 

w No, sir,” cried the Baronet, most 
unceremoniously rejecting his prof* 
fered salute, Sit down, sir, sit 
down, and answer me a few ques- 
tions, before I make up ray mind 
whether I am ever to acknowledge 
you a9 son again or not.” 

” My dear sir, what can be the 
meaning of this most alarming pre- 
face ? However, I am too happy to 
see you on any terms, to quarrel 
with the cause which affords me the 
pleasure of your company.” 

** 1 do not believe one word of it,” 
quoth my uncle , — " you would as 
lieve see the devil, sir; but here I 
am, and here 1 mean to remain, till 
you have told me how you dared 
offer me such an insult as you did 
last night; —how you bad the assu- 
rance” — my uncle's voice rose an 
octave—** to threaten % to pull my 
nose!” 

If anger was the predominant ex- 
pression of Sir Oliver’s countenance, 
astonishment seemed no leas forci- 
bly portrayed in that of my cousin. 
— 4 ‘ Full your nose, my dear father ! 
— last night! — you surprise me; 
what can be the meaning of all this ? 
Has any one dared to Insult you ? If 
so, be assured l shall resent it as a 
Mm ought to do, and I cannot tell 
you how highly gratified 1 feci that 
you should have taken the trouble of 
coming tlius far, to give me an op- 
portunity of chastising the insolence 
of” 


not give Mirier Jem tbe trouble of 
walking up stair*. nor expose your 
very deUeatetealih to the influence 
of the cold air. 1 am neither drunk 
nor wadj so answer me in thiee 
words, and. without any prevarica- 
tion, wore you, or were you not in 
London yesterday eveniog?” ’ 

« Hot I, upon my wowLSir Oliver; 
and why^you should imagine such a 
thing, I cannot for the life of me con- 
ceive. Had I even entertained any 
intention of the kind, the indisposl- 
, tion under which I have been la- 
bouring for this fortnight past would 
alone have been suflicTent to prevent 
my carrying it into effect, — to say 
nothing of my being engaged very 
busily reading for my * JUttic Go 
my dear father, 1 am quite a skeleton, 
only look at me l-r-feel my ribs ! ” 

“ Curse your ribs l ” cried the Ba- 
ronet, w I’ll break every me of them ; 

nr* — 

Here the scout entered the room* 
tc Jem,” said my cousin Nicholas, 
“ my father is just arrived in Ox- 
ford ; go to the kitchen aud buttery, 
and make them send up something 
immediately — and borrow me a bot- 
tle of will*?, Jem, — it is so long since 
1 drank any, that l am afraid my 
own cellar will not afford one — and, 
Jem, come back and help me to put 
these books out of the way.” 

Jem stared, made a short quick 
bow, and was retiring, when his re- 
treat was cut off by Sir Oliver— 

“ Stop one moment. Mister Jem, 
if that is your name, I beg of you ; 
and please to inform me. Mister Jem, 
at whathour did this young gentle- 
man return from London ? ” 


u Be quiet, puppy, and answer 
me — nobody's insolence is to be 
chastised but your own — teli me, sir, 
bow dared you deny all knowledge 
of me to my face, at Drury Lane, no 
longer ago than last night V ” 

“ Drury La — V — my dear sir,” 
cried the now alarmed Nicholas, “ I 
have not been out of my room this 
fortnight; surely, sir, the fatigue of 
your journey, or something, has dis- 
composed you— let me offer you 
some refreshment— Why, Jem,” con- 
tinued my cousin, turning once more 
abruptly to the window, and care- 
fully wrapping a silk handkerchief, 
that lav on the sofa near him, 
round his throat, as ho opened it. 

* Nay, sir,” cried Sir Oliver, * do 
you XXXV, NO, CCXXSII. # 


The man looked all astonishment, 
gazed alternately at my uncle and 
his son, and made no answer. 

** Jem,” said my cousin, “ some 
officious blockhead or other has put 
it Into my father’s head that I was in 
town no longer ago than yesterday ; 
you, I think, can satisfy him that I 
have not even left my room this fort- 
night till this very day, when I went, 
for the first time since my illness; to 
morning chapel ” 
u Very true, sir,” returned Jem $ 
** I called you by your orders at six 
o’clock.” 

u Indeed ! ” returned Sir Oliver; 
” 1 must, however, have better evi- 
dence than even that of the very re- ’ 
spectable Mr Jem, before 1 believe 
St* 
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am* syllable of the matter ; fio, Mr 
Nicholas Bull winkle, if you please* 
we will adjourn to tiie apartments of 
your tutor, and bear his opinion Of 

the business* unless, indeed, the very 

delicate state of your health should 
render H dangerous for you to ac- 
company me.’’ 

« Bv all means, sir j I will attend 
you with the greatest pleasure ; in-* 
deed, 1 do not know but that the air 
may be of service to me- Jem, my 
great-coat*’* 

The obsequious James produced 
the required surtout, which toy cou- 
sin, having first taken off and lei- 
surely wiped bis spectacles, proceed- 
ed to indue, with a degree of delibe- 
ration that formed a fine contrast 
with the impatience manifested in 
every twist and turn of Sir Oliver’s 
features. The bandana received a 
more careful and studied adjust- 
ment round the throat, and the usual 
paraphernalia of academic costume 
being arranged over all, Nicholas 
seemed prepared to accompany his 
father, when, before they reached the 
door of the apartment, he stopped 
suddenly, and exclaimed, ** 2 beg 
your pardon. Sir Oliver, may 1 de- 
tain you one moment? — The tinc- 
ture, Jena ; surely it is time I took 
my tincture V *' 

The obedient scout repaired to a 
closet on the other side of the room, 
from which he produced a half-pint 
bottle and a glass, into tlve latter of 
which he carefully poured two table 
spoonfuls of a dark- coloured fluid, 
bearing a most suspicious resem- 
blance to cherry-brandy. This he 
extended to my cousin Nicholas, 
who received and swallowed it, not 
without a due contortion of visage ; 
then, without auy farther attempt at 
delay, ho followed the impatient 
Baronet down the staircase, but hand 
passihus and supporting him- 

self by He bannister The pair pro- 
ceeded m solemn silence; the yotwg- 
er gentleman having been suddenly 
cut short by the eider In the very 
commencement of ah embryo disser- 
tation on the medicinal qualities of 
Tincture of Bark*’* In 
His way, notwithstanding He pro- 
crastination occasioned by the tardi- 
of my cousin, whose pace very 
exceeded that which is termed 
by military me a M marking time/* 
the door of the Reverend Joeiah 


Possxiethwayte’s apartment was at 
length attained, and they were re- 
ceived by the learned tutor with all 
the dignity of a fellow of a college, 
beautifully tempered by He urbanity 
of a gentleman, despite a slight shade 
of vexation; which a keen observer 
might have detected stealing over his 
countenance at the interruption his 
visitors occasioned to the progress 
of a very erudite and entertaining 
little treatise on He various gerunds 
in JDi, Do, and Dum t which he was 
on the point of completing, and of- 
fering to He world in three quarto 

volumes* 

Sir Oliver, who was by no means 
a man of many words* introduced 
nimself and his errand with truly 
Spartan brevity, while his polite au- 
ditor listened with attention, and 
replied to his enquiries in a manner 
which savoured more of the elegance 
of Attic, than the force and concise- 
ness of Lacedemonian, oratory, while 
the classic mind of my cousin Ni- 
cholas, who remained for some time 
a silent. Hough not uninterested ob- 
server, at once suggested to him 
“ the image of a supposed Pericles 
listening to one of an imaginary 
Ephori.” This he afterwards told 
my uncle, who, not knowing much 
of either of He gentlemen named, 
nor quite approving the expression 
of countenance with which the re- 
mark was uttered, was very near 
breaking his head for his elegant 
allusion. 

The evidence, if such it may be 
termed, o{ He learned tutor was, 
however, equally in my cousin’s fa- 
vour with that of Jem East, He 
scout, and seemed altogether irre- 
concilable with Sir Oliver’s hypo- 
thesis* The Reverend Mr Pmude- 
thwayte was a great logician; he 
could demonstrate, without He 
slightest difficulty, that although 
** John was a man, and Peter was a 
man,** yet, from the want of the ne- 
cessary « distribution of He Middle 
Term, ’ it was by no mesas a legiti- 
mate consequence Hat John was 
Peter ;-3ie gave Sir Oliver most 
convincing reasons why it was im- 
possible Hat Ms son should be at 
one and the same time present at 
two different places fifty-six miles 
asunder; he proved, first, that it was 
w Term lime at Oxford 
that no undergraduate could bo 
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absent without leave when it ms 
“ Term Time at Oxford then that 
my cousin Nicholas was an under* 
graduate— after that, that my cousin 
Nicholas had no leave of absence, 
and then triumphantly drew bis in- 
ference, that of course my cousin 
Nicholas could not be absent during 
41 Terra Time at Oxford.” He chan- 
ged bis battery, and demonstrated 
that “ a man who was too ill to move 
could never have gone from Oxford 
to London — that my cousin was too 
ill to move— therefore, that my cousin 
could not have gone from Oxford 
to London. He argued from cause 
to effect, and then reasoned back 
again from effect to cause ; now he 
wesaed his auditor with all the svl- 
ogistic energies of " Major ** “ Mu 
nor,** and 44 Consequence ;** then he 
crushed him beneath the overwhelm- 
ing weight of a ** Sorites ; ” and fi- 
nally compelled him, by Socratic in- 
terrogation, to prove himself a block- 
head. 

Sir Oliver* who, in tbe discharge 
of what he called his duty as a ma- 

? ;istrate for the county, had not un- 
requently listened with admiration 
and conviction to the luminous 
statements of the counsel on one 
side, till the equally brilliant effu- 
sions of the counsel on the other 
provokingly brought the matter once 
more into doubt, now, when tbe full 
tide of argument took a decided and 
uncontradieted turn, gave way to a 
torrent which he found it beyond 
his power to stem ; slowly and most 
reluctantly did he yield a grumbling 
assent to propositions which he was 
unable to refute, though almost 
equally unwilling to admit. After 
sitting the matter as closely as he 

could, the result of all his enquiries 
was, that Mr Bullwinkle hod been 
ft over ” for more than a fortnight, 
and his sickly appearance certainly 
tended much to corroborate this re- 
presentation. It was ako ascertained 
that he had been at chapel that morn- 
ing at half past six ; % * Jem,” too, 
testified that he had himself sum- 
moned him from his bed hatf-an- 
botir before, while the rules of aca- 
demic discipline precluded the open- 
ing the col%e gates till after morn- 
ing prayers. My cousin would have 
girt his acquittal |« any court hi 
Christendom, and Sir Oliver was 
obliged to succumb, which he 48d, 


but With a very bad grace, and as If 
only half-convinced. It la recorded 
of a right worshipful alderman, who 
thrice filled the civic chair of the 
greatest corporation in the world, 
and was honoured by his feilow-citi- 
xens, at his decease, with a monument 
erected to his memory, at tbe public 
expense, in that very Guildhall 
which had so often been the scene 
of his triumphs,— it is on record that 
he once overwhelmed a Prime Mi- 
nister by an energetic declaration, 
that “ them there facte is stubborn 
things / ” — Sir Oliver Bull winkle 
could no more invalidate the force 
of Mr Beckford « axiom than the 
Premier. 

The worthy Baronet and his hope- 
ful heir retraced their steps towards 
the apartments of the latter. Sir Oli- 
ver hardly knowing whether he was 
pleased or sorry at the conviction 
which had been in a manner forced 
upon him. That the character of 
his son had come out of the fiery 
ordeal, to which it had been subject- 
ed, pure and immaculate as a new- 
laid egg , was, to be sure, a subject 
of much self-congratulation; but then 
the unwelcome truth would force 
itself on his recollection, that in pro- 
portion as the conduct of Nicholas 
appeared blameless, his own most 
seem absurd ; nor could he help feel- 
ing that, all things considered, he 
was cutting a tolerably ridiculous 
figure. In no very enviable state of 
mind lie ascended tbe stairs of num- 
ber 6, with much more of delibera- 
tion than had marked his progress 
down them an hour before, while 
the pace of Nicholas was accelerated 
in a corresponding ratio, so that they 
now contrived to keep tolerably well 
together. On entering, a small card 
of Invitation lay on the table, giving 
evident proof that, daring their ab- 
sence, the apartment had been inva- 
ded by a v&iter. The smalt piece 
of pasteboard alluded to bore, more- 
over, an inscription as interesting to 
Sir Oliver assay la the Theban ca- 
tacombs, or on the sarcophagus of 
Cheops himself, could be to a mu 
dern wa veiler,poftsessing> besides, the 
hataOcntaWendvantageef Mug much 
more easily deciphered. The words 
It displayed were, 

* Wim wfth Itatwry, 

0, C. Friday utfc/ 
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And it was Indorsed, 

u *. Bullwinkie, Esq” 

Had a basilisk met tlie eyes of my 
uncle, be could not have exhibited 
a more theatric and imposing start. 
The still slumbering embers of sus- 
picion “ flared up/* at once, into as 
bright a blaze as the real element, 
from which tills now popular meta- 
phor is taken, emits when some un- 
lucky imp of mischief burls, with too 
unerring aim, a handful of pounded 
resin Into the fire, for the purpose of 

electrifying a maifen aunt Every 
combustible particle In Sir Oliver’s 
whole frame ignited on the instant. 
** Hanbury ! ” exclaimed he, with 
the look, air, and voice of a male 
Tisiphone. 

* A friend of mine. Sir Oliver/* 
said Nicholas with the most perfect 
composure, not perceiving, or not 
choosing to perceive, the effect 
which this name of bad omen had 
upon his father — u A friend of mine, 
and a very good fellow he is, only 
rather too much of a bookworm ; lie 
is known here by the soubriquet of 

* Sobersides;’ 1 should like to join 
bis party amazingly, if my health 
would permit me, for it is not 
often he ventures upon one ; but the 

* mens sana tu t arpore 8<mo? you 

know, sir/’ (Sir Oliver did not 
know,) “ must be preferred to every 
thing else; and as it is in vain to 
expect Intellectual without corpo- 
real health, I must, however reluc- 
tantly, give up the idea, for I feel 
my nervous system is too much de- 
ranged to admit of my joining at 
present in any kind of gaiety, eke I 
must confess l should like just to 
pop in ray nose” 

, ** At a scoundrel’s who swore he 
would puiJ your father's!” roared 
the indignant Baronet In the tones 
of a Stentor. Nicholas stood aghast. 
Por the first time there appeared in 
the expression of his countenance a 
sort or indefinite alarm, which might 
perhaps hare been interpreted into 
m apprehension that the intellects 
w his father were affected. It was 
/Some time before he found breath 
§© utter— 

w My dear air, do I understand 
you right f I thought it had been 
Mfseu who had, most unjustly cer- 
tainly, fallen under you* suspicion 


as the author of the outrageous in* 
suit offered to you ; and now, when 
I have, 1 trust, satisfied you of the 
impossibility of the thing, you would 
seem to accuse my friend, a man 
whom l am morally certain you 
have never seen in your life. What 
can I think, Sir Oliver ?’* 

** I don’t care a farthing what you 
think, sir 1 What the d— 1 are your 
thoughts to me? I tell you again 
that lam now fully convinced that 
you and your fiscally friend, be- 
tween you, are at the bottom of all 
this ; but lead me to the jackanapes 
immediately ! Lot me see him, I 
say, and if I find 1 have, been impo- 
sed upon after all— Come along 
directly, Nick ; for if you refuse to 
go” 

“ Oh ! not J, indeed, sir— all over 
the University, if you please ; and 
we’ll ask every third man we meet 
whether he ever threatened to pull 
your nose. 1 have no objection, 
sir, 1 assure you”— 

Sir Oliver looked as if he had a 
groat mind to knock my cousin 
Nicholas down; but seeing him so 
very composedly occupied in resu- 
ming the gown he had just divested 
himself of, and not perhaps finding 
any woids, at the moment, adequate 
to the full expression of Ids confu- 
sed feelings, he contented himself 
with biting his nether Hp, and re- 
mained silent 

“ Now, 1 am ready whenever you 
phrase. Sir Oliver; where, may I 
ask, would you choose to commence 
your enquiries?” 

“ No sneering, puppy, but shew 
me instantly to the fellow who seut 
this card!” 

“ With all my heart, sir — Poor 
Sobersides! how he will stare I«~ 
But may I beg you to be calm. Sir 
Oliver, as, 1 assure you, you will 
find yourself a second time mista- 
ken.” 

Tims saying, Nicholas quietly be- 
gan to descend the staircase, and 
led the way to the college-gate. 
Totally unobservant of the venerable 
buildings that now surrounded him 
on all sides, and querulously cutting 
short his son’s attempts to recom- 
mend them to his notice, the angry 
Baronet kept close to his side, eye- 
ing him occasionally with graces 
which seemed to indicate a suspicion 
that he would endeavour to run 
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away, and grasping hh arm with the 
force and tenacity of a smith’s vice, 
an if determined to prevent his es- 
cape* But^ Nicholas entertained no 
such intention; he kept steadily on, 
till, on passing the portal surmount- 
ed by the huge projection of gilt 
wood, which lias somehow or other 
been, facetiously enough, designated 
as the Brazen Nose, an appellation 
as little warranted by its metallic 
appearance, as by its want of resem- 
blance to the feature it is said to 
represent, he again, in spite of the* 
ungracious repulses ail ins attempts 
at “ lionizing” bad hitherto met 
with, could not help directing his 
father's attention to the mystic em- 
blem above him ; but in bis present 
mood, the very word* 1 nose” sound- 
ed harshly in the ears of Sir Oliver, 
who again bade him “ cease his 
chattering,” in no very dulcet tones. 
On reaching the place of their desti- 
nation, Mr Hanbury *s “oak” was 
open. A rap with the knuckles at 
las door was immediately answered 
by a cry of 44 Come in ! ” and Nicho- 
las, with his father close at his heels, 
entered the room. 

** Hanbury, my good fellow, how 
are yon S' ” said the former, advan- 
cing with extended hand to a young 
gentleman in a morning gown, who 
rose from a sofa to receive him. 
u I am sorry, Hanbury, I was not in 
the way this morning when you 
called, but l come to bring you my 
answer in person. In the meantime, 
allow me to introduce my father— 
Hanbury — Sir Oliver Bull winkle.” 

During tide exordium, Sir Oliver 
had been, narrowly scrutinizing the 
person of his new acquaintance, but 
found himself once more bathed in 
his expectations, as neither in fea- 
ture, voice, nor %ure, did the gen- 
tleman before him bear any resem- 
blance to the object of his resent- 
ment-— the likeness was in the name 
alone. Still the coincidence was most 
remarkable, that among the more 
particular friends, and in the imme- 
diate society of his son, he should 
meet with a person of so ominous a 
designation, that, if the name of the 
one had but been united with the 
petaon of the other, no reasonable 
deubt could longer have remained 
upon his mind* He felt himself 
completely puzzled ; he knew not 
what*to believe or to reject, and 


therefore only bowed and stammer- 
ed in reply to the easy and polite 
reception given to him by young 
Hanbury as the father of his friend. 

“ Bulfwinkle ” said their host to 
my cousin, after they had taken 
chairs, “ 1 am sincerely glad to see 
you out again ; you have Sad a sharp 
time of it; and, not to Hatter you, 
your Illness has pulled you down 
not a little. I called to-day, as I had 
heard from Jones this morning that 
you had been at chapel. In the hope 
of prevailing on you to meet a few 
friends here on Friday : we shall be 
a very quiet party.” 

“ I never knew one otherwise at 
your rooms, Hanbury; and I believe, 
in spite of prudence, I should have 
joined you, but my father, as you 
see, is just arrived, and will not, I 
hope, leave Oxford for some days. 
My time must of course be entirely 
at his disposal.” 

u I trust I need not say,” returned 
Hanbury, “ how much 1 should be 
gratified by Sir Oliver’s company 
also on that occasion, or that 1 shall 
feel great pleasure if any services of 
mine can be acceptable to him. You 
arc but w;eak as yet, Bull winkle, and, 

I am sure, quite unequal to the task 
of making the tour of the University. 

1 shall be most happy if your father 
will accept me as your substitute.” 

Sir Oliver knew not what to make 
of all tli is. Mr Hanbury’g manners 
and address were polished and pre- 
possessing, and his attentions to 
himself nattering. Had he borne 
any other name in the world, his 
politeness would have been met with 
cordiality. As it was, a vague idea 
that be w&b duped still occupied the 
Baronet’s mind, and repelled the 
growing inclination he felt to believe 
he had been indeed mistaken. By 
degrees, however, his suspicions 
gave way, especially when, in reply 
to one of the Baronet’s questions, 

“ Whether he had any relative in the 
Guards ” Hanbury unhesitatingly in- 
formed him that he had an elder 
brother in the Coldstream, u a man, 
by the way. Sir Oliver, whom 1 
could much wish to introduce to 
you, as I should like to see whether 
you would he able to discover hi 
him that personal resemblance to 
my friend here, which many, off 
our acquaintance insist Is so very . 
strong” - 
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u sir/ 1 asked Sir Oliver, 

“is the likeness so remarkable V* 

44 Astonishing, many of them affect 
to say j but, for my own part, 1 can- 
not say I see it in so strong a light 
as some, who go the length of as- 
serting that the pair might be taken 
far twins. Nevertheless, I admit 
that they are a good deal alike. In- 
deed, t am not sure but that this 
resemblance to poor Tom, (a worthy 
fellow at bottom. Sir Oliver, though 
I fear the dissipated scenes his situ- 
ation exposes him to have rendered 
him not so steady as he used to be,) 
has tended not a little to cement the 
friendship which exists between 
your son and myself— Poor Tom ! 
he certainly often puts me in mind 
of him!” 

41 Very often, indeed, I should 
think/’ returned Sir Oliver. 44 Con- 
found me if I should know the dif- 
ference between them.” 

44 Indeed, Sir Oliver— You hare 
seen my brother, then ? M 

u Why, I rather think 1 have— that 
is— Pray, sir, where may Captain 
Hanbury be at this moment ? n 

u Upon my word I cau hardly say 
— In London, it is most likely — at 
least I received a letter from him, 
(here it is,) about three days ago, 
dated from the St James’s Coffee- 
house; but be is so very locomotive, 
that, for any thing I know to the 
contrary, he may be in the Hebrides 
by this time.” 

44 I fancy, sir,” replied the Baron- 
et, 44 he is scarcely so far north. By 
what you tell me, I am induced to 
suppose that I must have been, for 
* very few moments, in his compa- 
ny last night; but come, air/’ con- 
tinued he, 44 if you are not otherwise 
engaged, and will favour my son and 
me with your company to a quiet 
dinner at my inn, you shall hoar the 
whole history of my journey to 
Oxforda to which, to speak the truth, 
your brother cuts no inconsiderable 
%ure/* 

* You raise my curiosity, Sir 


Oliver, and I shall feel much plea- 
sure in attending you." 

During this dialogue, my cousin 
Nicholas, who took no share in it, 
was busily employed In turning over 
the leaves of a parcel of hooks which 
lay on a side-table, apparently ab- 
sorbed in his pursuit, and paying 
very little or no attention to the 
subject of the duetto in performance 
between his father and his friend; 
but now, seeing the former preparing 
to depart, he closed the volume be 
bad been examining, and enquired 
with much gravity ** Where Sir 
Oliver would go next ? ” 

4( Back again to London, to be 
sure/’ was the reply; u but come, 
before 1 start, let us see what we can 
have for dinner, for my journey has 
made me as hungry as a hunter/’ 
Nature herself abhors not a va- 
cuum more than did Sir Oliver, The 
fumes of anger, which had hitherto 
expanded lus chest, and produced 
an artificial and fallacious plenitude, 
had now evaporated, and his sto- 
mach might by this time be not 
unaptly compared to a balloon when 
an unlucky rent has suuercd the 
major part of its gas to escape. He 
hurried his two companions to the 
Inn, and ordered an excellent din- 
ner, to which he did ample justice ; 
nor was either of hi® guests at all 
behind hand iu following hi® exam* 
pie. Nicholas, in particular, made 
a very hearty meal for an invalid ; 
and the brisk circulation of a few 
fbuks of very tolerable champagne 
seemed to produce an effect upon 
him to the full as salutary as his 
favourite w Huxhams Tincture of 
Bark.” It was late before the party 
separated; nor did they break up 
for the sight till Sir Oliver, who had 
by this time perfectly recovered bis 
good -humour, voluntarily promised 
to alter his determination of return- 
ing immediately, and to remain a 
day or two, end recreate his eyes 
with a sight of the * Ideas 19 of the 
University, 
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THE SKETCHES. 


No. 

In the very commencement of this 
paper, I would suggest to those libe- 
ral gentlemen who have already done 
so much for Lynmoutb, an improve- 
ment of no very great coat or labour, 
the making accessible the little river 
of the East Valley throughout its 
course, from the meeting of the wa- 
ter* to Lyninouth bridge. Artists 
who scramble over rocks and de- 
scend precipitous places, not with, 
out danger, often return with sketches 
of beauties much more striking than 
those generally seen ; so that the art- 
ists’ portfolios, and the recollections 
of visitors, have little recognised si- 
milarity. Nature hides herself. I 
would not recommend a regular 
path ; but much may be effected by 
here and there some slight removal, 
and by making stepping" places over 
the ledges of rock, so that the more 
ardent "admirers and sketcbers might 
find their way. However beautiful 
all the accompaniment of hills and 
woods are, the chief beauty of this 
scenery is the river ; which, although, 
as seen from the path above, it has 
a peculiar character, the poet and 
painter will love more closely to ex- 
plore. 

Many were the attempts I made to 
reach spots where, it was easy to 
discern, there must be some very 
choice subjects, but it was impossi- 
ble to find a way round or over some 
ledges of rock ; and the falls of the 
river being in those very parts, pre- 
vented access by its bed. A very lit- 
tle labour, and a very trifling expense, 
would effect a passage, unobtrusive, 
but quiet, nearly to the water’s edge 
—end without doubt, here the very 
finest views and the choicest mate- 
rials for the painter would be found. 
For even the bilb, with their rocky 
and wooded tops, would appear 
more striking from the lowest points, 
and their intermediate and least in- 
teresting parts would be lost to the 
eyO, and the greater space allowed 
for the better features of the river 
itself* 

I would advise visitors not to has- 
ten to the Wafeers’-xneet— but to 
loiter about the west valley the fore* 


IX. 

part of the day; and when they 
make the round, to go first through 
the wood, crossing the river over the 
wooden-bridge above the weir, and 
to return to the other side. For the 
sun then gilding only the tops of the 
trees of the woods, which will lie in 
„ masses of shade, into whose deeper 
parts you can look, they will even 
aequire a greater variety, yet pre- 
serve their whole and matted cha- 
racter — whereas in the full glare of 
the sun they present but one bright 
surface, fatiguing to the eye in 
their bright sameness and repetition 
of parte, la woods the due retiring 
distances are not marked, unless they 
lie in shadow. The water gleaming 
in its bed through the deep foliage, 
and blending with it in its shade and 
reflected colour, will be a very stri- 
king beauty; and the ultramarine 
haze tints wiil be spread over the 
hills in fine contrast with the warm- 
er tints t£at edge and play around 
them* 

Phorims Is the great poet, the 
painter, and gives the finishing touch, 
and makes quite other things of bis 
pictures ere the day be over, from 
what they were when he stared at 
them with his broad face after break- 
fast — when he glared with his eye 
over the whole, undetermined what 
character he should give the piece. 
In this humour he is wont to look 
too searcbingly into the parts, like a 
connoisseur, till, having ascertained 
ail its capabilities, he half shuts his 
eye and illumines more partially, 
letting the shadows fall broad. The 
beauteous rainbow shews but the 
outer rim of Ids paHeite. The deeper 
tones all lie behind. His favourite 
tints are of ultramarine mid gold; 
and his blessed pure medium ex- 
tracted from the ocean, and the dew 
of the morning. But it is towards 
evening his genius begins to be sub- 
dued to die proper poetfc glow. 
Haw and crude, yet vigorous, are his 
midday layings on; is is afterwards 
that he shew* his mighty genius in 
his forbearance, by withdrawing, and 
toning down, md glazing, fill sherd 
is auch pmit&tow, that the picture. 
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In its sublime tranquil modesty, 
were it hung la Somerset House, 
would be passed by as a dingy daub 
amid the presuming gewgaws of 
Vanity Fair. Children delight in the 
glass show-box and bits oT tin foil, 
multiplied in horrid glare, from 
which the eye of mature taste turns 
away in disgust 

But if scenes of any extent do not 
assume their best aspect under the 
midday sun, the painter will be sure 
to find at Lyn mouth innumerable se- 
cluded spots, where the overarching 
branches will afford him shelter ana 
beauty. So thought Pictor, for imme- 
diately after breakfast he proposed 
taking our portfolios and finding 
some green retreats on the wooden 
aide or the east valley. On our way 
we could not resist the fascination 
of the little weir, which soon attract- 
ed us. The clear brown water and 
the silver lines that sparkled down 
its little fall over the weir, the green 
of the foliage blending in reflection 
with the blue of the sky, and the 
brown bed of the stream, afforded 
matter for our colours, and detained 
us some time in spite of the heat. 
We crossed the small wooden-bridge, 
and found ourselves in a narrow and 
not very shaded path under the low 
trees. Ibis led us circuitously, ha- 
ving the river below us at various 
depths, and crossed a gulley, where 
the trees were larger, and in wind- 
ing round which we were at some- 
what greater distance from the wa- 
ter. At an opening here we had a 
good view. The opposite hill, with 
its rocky parts, tire recesses whereof 
were wooded, rose bright into the 
blue sky, admirably set off, and bro- 
ken by the foliage of the trees that 
rose up from the declivities of the 
ravine before us; at Die bottom of 
which the ciear and shallow stream 
glided over its brown bed, here and 
there edging the fragments of stone 
that impeded its gentle progress. 
The shade was underneath the trees, 
dark and strong, throwing out the 
boles in light, and forming recesses 
behind them, pleasing to the eye as 
spots of retirement, so that the rocky 
points terminating die picture above, 
were like outposts of protection to 
Ike seclusion, or rather quiet retreat. 
Tim scene bad a primeval character 
about it, sad would have suited 
the appearance of white-robed and 


winged visitants, such as in the early 
history of the world came for em- 
bassy and sojourn to earth, and met 
the favoured, the warned, or the 
protected, by dell and dingle. The 
scene would have been very beauti- 
ful, had there been a larger embow- 
ering space in the foreground. We 
thought it well worth depositing in 
our portfolios. Winding round this 
bosom of the hill, we approached, by 
a descending path, the Lynn ; and 
leaving the more open way for a 
smaller and less beaten track, we 
found a rustic seat, very happily pla- 
ced near the water’s edge-— happily 
placed, not because there was any 
particular view from it, but because 
in its Immediate vicinity is exceed- 
ingly choice sketching ground, 
though not of any great extent The 
river here is much shut in by very 
high banks, in some parts rocky and 
precipitous, and by wood on both 
sides, whose trees shoot out their 
branches and lock*, intercepting tin* 
glaring light of day, yet shedding 
beneath a beautiful green sober 
lustre, a subdued and enchanting 
illumination. There are studies 
within a very short reach of tills spot 
to engage the sketcher many a day, 
if he be ardent enough in his search 
to find his way across the river, here 
and there, mayhap, somewhat above 
his knees. But even without this 
watery enterprise, (for the skeicher 
may be divinely feminine,)* little 
scrambling, climbing, and edging 
round the large masses of stone near 
the water, will furnish great variety 
for the pencil. But the imagination 
will be often most active when the 
pencil is most idle. Pictor was fas- 
cinated by the high rocky bank on 
the other side of the water, with its 
dropping foliage and deep shade un- 
derneath, and the light playful ash 
shooting out in penciled elegance. 
The green of the foliage, ever fresh 
and varied, contrasting or blending 
(as the tints approached, or differed) 
with the brown and partly moss- co- 
vered rock. In the raiast of Us almost 
jewel-brilliancy, was of such repose, 
that a few light and dotting leaves 
thrown here and there out from the 
mass, were as distinct and conspicu- 
ous, as If set off with a background 
of pure black. 1 left Pictor admi- 
ring the scene— and waded across 
the river, and some short way down 
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rite stream* among the mossy frag- ness, if it ware not so minutely dis- 
tnents, overhung by the brandies of tinct in Its slightest vibrations. You 
trees from the batik above, 1 Jay would, were you to hear it in this 
long enjoying both sight and sound, green and brown seclusion, dream 
Here Pictor lound me. you were invisibly conveyed to a 

Pictor . Now what have been your fairy concert It is the most enticing 
thoughts in this enchanting spot ? music. You might fancy every crea- 
SketcJwr , You have signified their turn of the vegetable and insect 
character by the epithet. Of the world voice-gifted— delicate flower- 
caves of the earth, of the vaulted leaf, and creeping beetle — it is waft- 
heaven, fathoms under the salt sea, ed in the air, and responded to un- 
and of the viewless air— I have been der ground. The winged butterfly, 
a denizen of the four elements, and and tbe dragon-fly, have a share in 
subject to none. This is Fancy's it — the bee, the caterpillar, and the 
theatre, in which she loves to play grasshopper, with his viol-di-gamba, 
her various and favourite parts. And and all with their several instruments 
what orchestra waB ever like the li- in most perfect tune. Then how 
quid-voiced, the living waters ? Lis- soon would die charm be all-power- 
ten to their overture ; the falls— -the fu), impressed fully, and inspired 
running gurgling interchange of partly, by the scenery around us! We 
sounds in various distances do in- might shut our eyes, throw ourselves 
deed discourse most excellent mu- on the grass, be wrapt, and borne 
sic— and wondrous in this, that it has away to the fairy -land of dreams; 
the effect of the deepest silence, and and as the music would float around 
makes the smallest sounds, not its us, and be in us, even in our very 
own, ever audible. The golden souls, awake to vivid visions, and 
beetles could not creep through the open our charmed eyes upon some 

grass without being beard. beauteous Undine rising from 

Pictor, Yes, because it comes to Shetcher, There you are again— 
you where you lie, sheltered from its your enchantment is of no black 
direct force by a huge stone, whose African^ magician’s conjuration, but 
mossy base is your pillow, reflected, of the 'tenderness and warmth of 
Shdcher, What, this from you ! your own affections. I am not, how- 
shall Victor give a reason i little ever, surprised that this scenery 
thank him for V SjcIi anti-poetical a<> should give such direction to your 
counting for things might knock the thoughts. You must ever revel in 
stars out of the heavens, and make impossibilities, whereon your refined 
them drop as cinders at your feet, fauey feeds. You must ever indulge 
Rather say it is all enchantment, and in some hope of unattainable exist- 
such as keeps distinct from it, by its once, neither quite celestial nor ter- 
inherenl power, all earthly sound. restrio). You have an elastic spirit, 
Pictor , Yes, and would disturb and life that will dilate itself to fill 
none. Why did we not bring the gui- a magnificent body, that neither air 
tar with us? The accompaniment nor earth shall hold; or that shall 
would have been delightful. animate with fire, if so the whim 

Sh etcher* Did you ever hear Eu* suits you, one to which the smallest 
lenstein play his Jew’s harps ? What crack and cranny in a pebble stone 
a treat would it be to have him and shall be a palace, 
them in this spot ! Pictor. Strange— but I have been 

Pictor . Yes, I have heard him, and so thinking, and here is the remen- 
it is precisely what the imagination strance to one of Olay, that the In * 
would conceive fairy music to be. visible Lady herself may sing to 
It is delicate, you might say, to faint- Bulenstein’s harps. 

TltE REMONSTRANCE. 

Mortal man of flesh and blood. 

What wouldst thou with a Fairy* Love f 
Where should we spread 
Our bridal bed? 

Under the depths of the roaring flood. 

That Alia thee with dread as it roiis above ! 
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Canst thou tread m ocean cate ? 

Cans* thou gaze on the emerald Ugh*, 

Thct plays round the wwi 
Of the coral hall, 

Where studded with pearls the sea-flowers wave, 
l ik e moving start in their azure height ? 

Is there charm that can set thee free. 

Til i thou melt and mix in the sunbeams rare ? 

Caast thou Boat 
In our Nautilus' boat. 

Over the green and glassy sea, 

To chase the Spirits of viewless air ? 

Thou wert born for leafy be wet — 

We live lu the spells wherewith y th fraught— 

In the secret sound, 

The gleam on the ground. 

Thou art substance— we are power— 

And what is thy love but a fleeting thought ? 

Thou art a thing of decay and death, 

With a form, but lent thee, awhile to wear ; 

The narrow room 
Will cover thy bloom — 

But we that breathe not mortal breath, 

Can take a thousand shapes more fair. 

Water we touch and it does not wet. 

Fire we pierce and it does not burn ; 

Nor earth can hold, 

Nor air enfold. 

For we chase thef stars that are going to set. 

And girthing the world with the sun return. 

Thou creepest but in an earthly cell— 

We live in the douds of the gorgeous east, 

That shoot and By 
From the summon'd sky, 

To shape us a palace wherein to dwell, 

When we hold our Fairy-feast 

Our banquet can eye of thine behold ; 

Thy lip can it taste our charmed cup ? 

The regions of light 
Are but shades or night. 

To the blaze of our Paiace of living gold. 

That nought but our presence has lighted up. 

Mortal man, of flesh and blood, 

What wouidst thou with a Fairy-Love ? 

Where should we spread 
Our bridal bed H 

Under the depths of the roaring flood J 
Or in realms thou const not reach shovel 

Skeicher* Now there is some no* in the power of the flair vision. 1 
vAj in this ; for you plead against suspect, Pictor, it is the mere ineorn- 
yonreeJf. Tour passion is weak as pattbleness of the working world's 




» emreadme it, or you would hare puts you thus upon flights out of all 
that if you could not rise reach of humanity. And that is die 
to the faculties of such a being, con* truth which I cull from your poetry, 
descension to yours my be at least that you could well be content with 
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one less strangely gifted companion, the Tea Commandments, and some 
to pass your days within the domain better aid that you know well how 
of such a scene of peace and quiet- to ask for, I trust you may indulge 
new as this, without an atom of am- your genius, net only with safety, 
bttion to be whirled about the pendant but with benefit— and evil the day 
world in forty minutes. Little care when I should see you other than 
you for high banquets, charmed cups, you are. Are we fools and madmen, 
and palaces of gold— it was a restless that we are at this moment extract- 
fancy, for lack of rest— the rest for ing every pleasure, nay, delight-, 
which you sigh, and breathe out from beautiful quiet nature, because 
poetry to the wilds and woods, and there be very few that do ; where- 
beg of the very flowers to bend their as we learn, and practise gratitude 
heads closer and listen ; and many a hourly, in and by the very enjoy* 
day have I seen the discontented fij meat— and are we not better for 
on you, when you have been igno- that ? 

rant of the cause; and you may be Pictor. Yes. Now look at this 
thankful that you have a refuge from scene— -here is shelter under green 
yourself in the ideal, in poetry — and boughs, moss cushions that would 
that you can live in a world of fancy, be costly were they only to be pur- 
created out of your own brain, over chased, for they are cool and soft, 
which your affections wander free beyond the power of art to manu- 
al in their own dominion; but were facture the like. How refreshing 
they pent up within your own poor is the shade in the day’s heat, which 
mortal bosom, working dissatisfac- here we only know in the golden 
tion, you would be consumed with gleams, that lighten up for beauty 
the inward burnings, that thuB spread only I Then look at the quiet glassy 
do but warm the imagination into water, for within some space of us 
sport and play, and find you con- it is still, and reflecting the deep 
stant refreshment greens, yet living and moving, as if 

Pictor. If, then, 1 walk the two it would loiter among the bowery 
worlds, in spirit in the one, and trees and deep banks — and see there 
bodily in the other — do they not the plash of that happy fish, that has 
both belong to me, or I to both? I shewn us his silver sides in the pool 
cannot reject either self, slip from —and there is the gentle music of 
either being — and if l could, bow the water above us — and there is not 
know I but that the one life is as a green leaf that doe# not seem to 
much Heaven’s gift as the other ; be sensitive, and to enjoy “ the air 
and it may be my duty to cherish It breathes,” and that it fans— and 
both ? every bough and branchseems to hold 

Sketch cr. If the cherishing tend to lovely communion, and not a stone 
the perfection of your being, and but seems to listen. This is perfect 
you will know by ibis, does it make peace ; we become gentle in our 
you better ? There are who would freedom, and we would not check a 
have you put woeful check upon beetle in its enjoyment, and are 
your imagination, and live in per- better for the belief that the poor 
petual chain and trammel, harden reptiles are sensible of the same 
your heart, and regulate its very blessed security, and alive to the 
motion by a metal pendulum, beauty of the repose. Nature gave 
Were an angel on earth, they would them not eyes to see only the stems 
clip bis whip, and send him to and grass blades, whereon they 
a house of industry. People, for crawl — I will venture, in my poeti- 
l&ek of character, fly into a few cal creed, to affirm that they are all 
classes, and when there, would drag thankful— There is more folly and 
in all that come near them; they more ingratitude to Heaven in a 
would hate all the world like them- country full of .houses, than under 
salves, and as pea to pea. No, Pic- green boughs— mid so here will I 
tor; with due help of conscience, and sing you my experience. 

Thera Is folly in all the world, 

Or go we East or West* 

A folly that vexes the ©M* 

And keeps the young from tost. 
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The miser has folly enough, 

For his soul is in sordid bags, 

And the spend thrift's folly* alas 1 

Brings him to sin and rags. 

There is folly in statesmen’s schemes* 

For, spite of their plotting and wit, 

There’s a wiser hand above 
That leads them with bridle and bit 

There’s folly in power and pride. 

That makes full many to rail ; 

There’s a folly in maiden’s love. 

But that is the sweetest qf all* 

But of all the follies, the worst — 

For it stings with constant smart. 

The scorpion of the mind — 

Is that of a thankless heart. 

For the thankless heart is cursed, 

And with blessings encompass’d grieves— 

For it cannot rejoice with the hand 
That gives nor yet receives. 

To be thankful makes better the good ; 

And if Heaven should send us ill. 

There is kindness in Him that gives — 

So let us be thankful still. 

() let us be thankful in youth, 

And let us he thankful in age — 

Let us be thankful through life, 

For there’s pleasure in every stage. 

Youth has its own 6weet joys, 

And he must be blind as a bat, 

Who cannot see Love’s sweet smile, 

And will not be thankful for that. 

There are friends the dearest to cheer, 

Ere half our sand is run — 

And affection makes wintry days 
As bright as the summer’s sun. 

And when from the dearest on earth 
We part, let us hope ’tis given 
A boon to the thankful still 
To meet them again in Heaven. 

While Pictor was singing the lat- blue sky, and was lost to our sight, 
ter stanzas of his song, a poor play- Was the music his pleasure ? did 
ful squirrel shook the light boughs instinct teach him to trust*/ did he 
that bounded back /rom his spring, feel sure companionship* and invite 
Hie sportive creature characterised us, as co-tenants of the greenwood, 
the charmed security of the scene, to take sweet pastime with him ? 
as jut gamboled and leaped so near "Blessed is the sanctity of the green*. 
©t*r presence— then suddenly mount- wood shade/* said Pieter-*-** ft pro* 
m upwards, through the golden tecta all— and takes tyranny out of 
leaves that glittered In relief of the the heart of man, and puts in fep* 
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denies*. We love the waters, tl*c 
trees, and every living thing creep- 
ing out from or under the little 
leaves— the peering flowers ; we be- 
lieve them ail to hare life and affec- 
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lion — and all bound together in one 
beauty by a heaven-gifted harmony 
—delighting in their sound, then 
silence, and in picture/' 


0 ye are fools that love to stand 
Above your fellow men ; 

To scatter by the wave of hand, 

And kill by stroke of pen. 

The sunshine and the greenwood shade 
For Peace and Innocence were made. 

Ye are not happier tlian your slaves, 

And better may not be ; 

For ye contemn what virtue craves, 
Sweet love and sympathy. 

Better to rule one wayward mind. 

Than lord it over bail mankind. 

By banks of river soft and dear, 

'Mid greenwood boughs to lie — 

To hear sweet sounds with thankful ear. 
And see with thankful eye— 

To fed my heart is link'd with all 
I see and hear — or great or small— 

This Nature’s peace— proclaim’d around, 
In all her bounty given — 

Tis writ in sunshine on the ground. 

And breathed in airs from Heaven ; 
Before all power and high degree 
Is love beneath the greenwood tree. 


Pictor rose with tho last lines — 
and after some moments of uuex- 
pressed thought, 1 turned, aud saw 
him a short way down the stream, 
making himself a path among the 
moss-covered stones that lay at the 
water's edge. I know not what his 
thoughts were, but ho stopped sud- 
denly, leaned against a fragment of 
rock, and sang— 

» 4 Per vslli, per boselii — 
Orcando di Nice 
Sol Pecho mi dice 
Che Nice non v'e — 

Domando di lei 
A ogti’ sum piangendo — 

- Ogu* aura tacendo, 

Sen pass* da me.’* 

My tranquillity was somewhat 
more practical than my friend Pic- 
tor’s. 1 left him to hie vagaries, and 
turned to the quiet study of the 
scene before me* I will make it, 
thought I, the subject of a picture. 
Like the knight, therefore, In Ari- 


osto, I remained, reclined against a 
large mossy stone, alternately look- 
ing about me, aud reflecting ~ 

“ Pen soso piu dun’ era, a capo basso." 

! was rising to depart, when I saw 
Pictor hastening towards me. He 
was then in the broad sun, crossing 
some deep fern, out of the shelter- 
ing range of the high rocks that form- 
ed the enclosed scene. The view 
here, was from shade Into sunshine, 
and beautiful it watte but Pictor 
would not let me cnjoylt, telling me, 
that lower down, he had clambered 
over some rocks, and come upon a 
scene that must require all the power 
or the pencils and colours of both. 

Shetcher. Yes, I know where you 
would take me. There is a large shelf 
of rock, and the water thunders down 
into a deep pool, that, but a little War 
on, is as still as silence itself t and 
there too are high banks, and trees 
shooting across, and stones lathe 
water, like things that once had 8fe, 
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and then for punishment were en- 
chanted into atone; and on the op- 
posite bank are good trees, and a 
dark reddish rock, with cavernous 
parts, and green houghs hanging 
down from it into the recesses, and 
you have deep shade and sunshine 
edging it. 

Victor. You know the spot, I see j 
but, nevertheless, let us go there. 

Shu fur. We will; but first tell 
me what is the poetical character of 
this scene that we have been study- 
ing, for 1 think 1 shall transfer much 
of it to canvass. 

Piet or. A peace, a tranquillity, gift- 
ed by enchantment The precincts 
of an Undine’s bower — every leaf is 
oracular, and sings as it moves, “ Let 
there be nothing to disturb the peace 
that reigns here.” You should be so 
impressed with the entire security 
of the scene, that were you to see a 
lion turning that corner, and imagine 
him &b large a monster as you please, 
and awfuily dimly seen, with his 
tawny form amid the sombre rocks 
—l say, were you to see a lion, you 
ought in your faith to be undis- 
turbed. 

Skate her. If he were to u to ar you 
as gently as any sucking dove.” But 
as you are not a gentle Una, with in- 
nocence to tame the menagerie of 
the forest, l will not answer for my- 
self, and in truth you have some- 
what disturbed the repose ; and yet 
it is a good idea, if one could re- 
present in a picture the perfect se- 
curity in the presence of such an 
animal, and yet remove all fear and 
all necessity for it— the lion literally 
lying down with the lamb. 

Pictor. The repose would become 
a holy repose— the trunks of the trees 
would enlarge themselves, and over 
all there would be a sublime peace. 

Pictor bdfig impatient, without 
further delay we sought the scene 
that had so much pleased him. If I 
do not stop to remark upon the inter* 
mediate beauties, it must not be con- 
cluded that there were none to ad- 
mire. I know no little river scene 
where there k, within soshort a dis- 
tance, so much beauty. I cannot but 
hem express a regret that the scene 
to which we were hastening is in- 
accessible to ladies; .and a Bandy 
Sketches If there be mch a monster 
(but there cannot be), would scarce- 


ly find his way to it. There may be 
some little peril of precipitation into 
the flood, and you may be tossed, 
kicked, and cuffed handsomely in 
your passage, by the water-sprites 
that gambol about the falls, ere you 
get Into the quiet, still pool. I was re- 
marking this to Pictor just as we had 
reached the ledge of rock that forms 
the foreground. We still heard the 
subdued roar of the water at our 
back ; and as we looked into the 
deep black pool, it looked awfully 
beep. 

Pictor . You see how narrow the 
river is here, as if for somepurpose 
— it is to prevent escape. The sun- 
shine beyond is a decoy; there are 
the enchanted stones— depend upon 
it, the black magician knows this 
spot We are enclosed by the rocks 
and by water— trees ready to press 
down over our heads, and keep us 
under water, lest at any time we 
might bob up ; and see how slippery 
ana shelving this ledge is on which we 
sit. The seat is not easy — we shall 
slip down. This looks so like a spot 
altogether of deep treachery, that 
had I the youth and beauty of Hylas, 
I would not stay here another mo- 
ment That black pool is a cauldron 
of enchantment ; and farther on un- 
der those sunny trees, insidiously 
kissing the liquid, may lurk the 
treacherous nymphs, that would “ lift 
up their pearly arms and take him 
in.” 

In truth, the ideas conveyed by 
Pic.tor’s description and feigned fears 
were perfectly accordant to the 
scene. The colour was most rich 
and fascinating, with just that mix- 
ture of the awful that gave a pur- 
pose to the higher parts. Conse- 
quently, there was nothing little. 
Above ourlbeads were tbe branches of 
trees that shot over from each bank 
of the riveri eaour leftitwaa a high 
and rocky bank, from which the 
trees grew thick, and festoons of 
greenery were dropping over die 
more precipitous part of the rock. 
The sun was gleaming behind these 
trees, and great was fixe variety of 
tender green in shade, and great was 
the playful change of form in this 
mass of foliage. Seen through the 
trees in the middle of the picture, 
was fiie range of hills that winds to- 
wards Lynmouth, It was a subject 
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of' great simplicity. We were long 
very busy with our sketching mate- 
rials; and, as is usual on such occa- 
sions when deeply interested, very 
silent. I observed the leaves of the 
trees on the other side to be strongly 
illuminated, or rather relieved off a 
purple sky, and watery clouds were 
gathering in front. The water be- 
hind us assumed a more decided 
hammering and pounding noise, that 
to me, who have a fear in the noise 
of water, was terrifying* It was grand, 
and therefore 1 thought of Ilomer* 
and Neptune, sea- gods and river- 
gods upsetting islands with their tri- 
dents, and tossing them over as you 
would mounds in a minnow pond. 
But I was soon convinced that there 
was more growling than the waters 
would account for. The sunshine m 
the middle of the picture had gra- 
dually withdrawn— at least I sup- 
pose so — for it was gone, and I did 
# not see it depart. There we were 
caught ; and in spite of reason and 
reasoning, and all that sort of tiling 
now taught in every hedge-school at 
one farthing per day, did 1 feel as if 
1 were caught, entrapped, by some 
tjmuts h>a t that had me at his mercy ; 
and, 1 confess, with haste I did pack 
up my portfolio, and get under shel- 
ter of a ledge of the rock not far from 
our seat, and there finding something 
very like a cavernous parlour, in- 
vited Pictor, who joined me here 
from an opposite direction, so I con- 
cluded he had his fears too, and fear- 
ed the fate of Hylos. 

We had scarcely ensconced our- 
selves in our cavern of refuge, when 
down came the rain in torrents. 
The roatingof the waters — the pound- 
ing of its wrath among the huge stones 
— the growling of the thunder— and 
the still undisturbed bleak pool close 
to us, that seemed, like Erebus, to 
receive all, yet never to be full, alto- 
ether excited us greatly. 1 have no 
oubt we were in moat perfect secu- 
rity, unless an earthquake had put 
an extinguisher upon us, shining 
lights of the sketching world* and 
that might have happened anywhere; 
but whether we were safe or not, it 
was not possible to divest the mind 
of a sense of danger, and I confess 
that I wished myself fairly out of 
the scene. 

More than once the possibility 
suggested Itself to my idle fancy, 


that the waters might rise, and cut 
off our retreat* Long, therefore, did 
I mark a few stones on my left, for I 
was now directly facing the opposite 
bank — and to xny satisfaction, ob- 
served not the slightest perceptible 
alteration in the height of the water. 
Pictor said a great many sublime 
things, but I was too uneasy to note 
them on memory's tablet ; and l took 
the first opportunity of a cessation of 
the pelting of the storm, to make my 
way back over the rocks, the way I 
had entered, and only recollect ma- 
king one piece of criticism, which, as 
it is a sketch from nature, may be of 
some value to any future author of 
an epic poem, namely, that Virgil 
was a great fool, or very insensible 
to the sublime effects of nature, or 
be would have had a better contri- 
vance than that of love-making in a 
cave in a thunder-storm, or his hero 
was not of my mind. We had remained 
in our cave of enchantment perhaps 
an hour; and by the time we had 
reached the deep fern bank I have 
before mentioned, the storm had 
entirely ceased. The sun was shi- 
ning again, and the Cloud Demon 
had passed far from moor and 
fell, and gone to mingle with his 
burly fellows in the broad deep. 
Peace was restored, and Nature 
looked fresh and green, yet meek 
and gentle after the rebuke— beau- 
tiful because innocent, and interest- 
ing because a sufferer. A bird or 
two began to pipe a few notes, as to 
proclaim that the Sessions for the 
Peace were over, and the stern Jus- 
tices departed, and creeping things 
peeped in and out, from the shrew- 
mouse to the beetle, without fear of 
the u great Assize." Pictor looked 
up to the path on the right, much 
above us, and remarked a drenched 
party returning from the Waters - 
meet. He laughed, aad said that 
they were Oxford scholars, whom 
he had heard, ere we set out, dis- 
cussing what they should do with 
themselves after a few hours of in- 
tended hard study of Aristotle, but 
that the sudden arrival of three fair 
companions had soon decided them; 
and having studied the ™ and 
« they thought it high time 

to show themselves practically mas- 
ters of the lesson, and so they went 
with the party to Waters’-meet. 

I wm very much tickled with them* 
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and thought 

of Lay of Aristotle/* quoth 

Piotor. mud made a glee on the sub- 
J«et; which, if our party meet us with 
the guitar as they promised, I will 
make interest to have performed. 
We proceeded to our old ground, and 
'not finding our party arrived, thought 
it as well to prepare for them ; we 
therefore piled together a heap of 
dry wood, made a tolerable fire, 
dried our shoes and stockings, and 
aired our portfolios. The rest of the 
evening was very beautiful, and it 
was not loug after we were refreshed 


that we Welcomed the ladies of our 
party, who were engaged to meet us 
at the rustic seat; they brought 
guitars and refreshments— and there 
we determined to pass an hour or 
two very delightfully. Such deter- 
minations are not always fulfilled ; In 
this instance they were. I told our 
friends that Pictor had a glee for 
them to practise, on the Incident of 
the Oxford scholars. They readily 
assented, and some little time was 
spent in the rehearsal. The woods 
♦soon rang with voices. 


GLEE. 

There were three students sat on a hill 
Over the pleasant Lynn — 

Their books were closed, yet they held them still. 
Each one beneath his chin. 

And they vow’d no more o’er the leaves to pore. 
Or even to look therein. 

Ail, Where shall we pass the rest of the day V 

1 Stud, With me, with me, with me— 

And we will quaff, and we will laugh, 

The merry, merry hours away. 

AIL Where shall we pass the rest of the day ? 

2 Stud, With me, with me, with me — 

For the ioyous boat it is afloat, 

And we will away to sea. 

AIL "Where shall we pass the rest of the day 't 

3 Stud, m With me, with me, with me — 

' Our lilies we’ll throw in the Lynn below, 

And busy, busy anglers be. 

Now there came and sat at each one’s side, 
Margery, Kate, and Jean, 

And they look’d, and look’d, and softly ctied, 
With me, with me, with me— 

For why should we pass it aD alone 
Under the greeuwood tree. 

AIL Where shall we pass the rest oLthe day ? 
to to tady! } l ** ec > with thee, with thee. 

And so it was sweet holiday 
Under the greenwood tree. 
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When that dire year had come and gone, 
That laid t)ie pride of Caledon, 

At one infuriate venture, love, 

Beneath the foot of cruel toe— 

That cursed year, whose memory brands 
With burning dame her northern lands, 
And deep on mountain, felt, and flood, 

Is graved in characters of blood— 

It was, when last was heard the jar, * 
The tempest and the clang of war 
Within our isle ; when April’s sun 
S*w red Cultoden lost and won, 

And the bold lineage of the Gael 
Trodden like dust o’er moor aud dale ; 
When the bright star of Stum's race 
Was dashed iioiri its resplendent place, 

Tf tut ruddy star which through the spheres 
llud *huue sublime a thousand years, 

Tn :t i o!>e through blood in times otyore, 
A light ensanguined always bore, 

Then set in blood for evermore; — 
f I’wks then and there, where England’s 
bands 

I, ay mid Loobalur’s ruined lands, 

And held loud revels of delight, 

Feasting and dancing day and night, 

With every Ireak, and whim, and game. 
That conquerors in despite could trame. 
The duels of Diarmid all were there, 
Noted lor heroes tall .and fair, 

Oi manly mete and noble mien, 

All blazing in their tartans sheen; 

A name of majesty and power, 

Wnose might, m Scotia's darkest hour, 
Hud oft been roused and starkly tried. 
But always on the strongest aide ; 

For why, they say, with power avail ? 

*Ti» they who always turn the scale ; 

For where they jo»u their potent name. 
The side of power must be with them. 

Howe’er that be, or false or true, 

A tale ot love hath nought to do ; 

Suffice if, that the Campbells were 
Toe chief great name of Scotland there; 
And hence, their dames and maidens fair 
Came to the camp their joys to share. 
And sooth such dancing and deray, 

Such galliardtse and gambols gay. 

Ne’er sounded over shore and vole 
On dark Lochaber’s dusky gale* 

Among the rest, there came a mold 
From green Gien-Lyon*s mountain glade, 
Hight Mora Campbell, one whoso mien 
Exceli'd all beauty ever seen 
In Scotia"* ateru and stormy reign. 

Where beauty strove to bloom in vaim 
But though the maideus of Argyle* 
Gathered from continent and isle, 
voi*. xxxr, no, coxxai, 


From Mull of Morveit to Loch-Ora, 
From gray Glen-Orcby and from Lorn, 
Breadalbane’s maidens, bronzed and tail, 
And the blue eyes of Fortingall ; 

Yet Mora of Glen-Lyon shone 
O’er all, unequali’d, and alone. 

Like the young moon on summer even, 
Walking amid the stars of heaven. 

Great was the friendly strife among 
The courtly warriors of the throng,- 
To gain this peerless maiden’s hand 
At serenade or saraband ; 

For where a maiden shews her face. 

What e’er her nation or her race, 

Man still will love, and still will woo, 
Tue best— of thousands— or of two, 

Be she a savage, serf, or slave. 

Or maiden of the emerald wave ; 

Nay, be she sable, brown, or fair, 

She’s loved, if better be not there. 

So was it here ; the southern host 
Were feasted ut their foemen's cost. 

And there, in reckless riot, lay. 

Watching the north, for many a day; 

But, O, what stir, and joy, and ramp. 
When these young maidens sought the 

eainp^. 

Then all was compliment and cooing. 
With toying, teasing, love; and wooing. 
But short tbeir stay. A visit sped 
More to the living than the dead. 

Though some had sighs and tears to 
feign 

Above the graves of kinsmen slain; 

And now warm vows of love were cast 
On ladies' ears, as thick and fast 
As leaves fall from Locbaber trees. 

Or snow- flakes, from her northern breeze. 

Among th£ rest, an English knight. 
Sir Hugh de Vane of Barnard hight. 
Made love -to Mora in such way. 

That her young mind was moved to stay. 
And take her lot, for ill or good. 

With a young knight of .noble blood, 
lief brother, too, seemed to approve, 
Vouching Sir Hugh’s unblemished love. 
But wged her hot to stay or go, » 
Or answer him with yes or no. 

The sequel scarcely need l tell— 
They had no heart to say fatewell; 

The maid woe won, you may foresee. 

As nil maids are* or with to be ; 

For what fitly maiden can refuse, 

When gallant yoathftd warrior sue** 
Their haada ia holy bond were tied. 

Sir Hugh was happy with his bride. 

As youth could with such beauty be* 

And it* ak tfjdeasni* to the key ; 

* . A A 
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But ne’er hm marriage would confess 
To one of all the jocund mess. 

Save her own brother, from whose hand 
Ho got thie flower of fair Scotland— 

A proud and haughty youth was he, 

As Highland captain needs must be. 

The army’s ordered by the crown 
To foreign lands, to earn renown, 

And ail re forced, howe’er inclin’d. 

To leave their Highland loves behind. 
Morn prepared at break of day 
To follow her dear lord away. 

Wherever caird to face a foe, 

Or honour beckon’d him to go ; 

But by the General was withstood. 

And ordered with her sisterhood. 

Up came young Campbell of the glen, 
Bierce as a lion from his den, 

Jn mood provoking stern reply. 

And fierce defiance in h J s eye ; 

“ My lord,” said he, «* I may not bear 
Such court’sy to my sister dear. 

Think'st thou her birth and lineage good, 
The best of Albyn’s noble blood, 

No better than that motley race 
Brought by thy kinsmen lo disgrace ? 

I tell thee, lord, unto thy brow. 

My sister’s higher born than thou ; 

And more, she is thy nephew’s spouse. 
By all the holy marriage vows — 

Wed with a ring— his lawful wife*— 

I the maintainer with my life.” — 

“ Hence to thy post, thou saftcy Scot, 
Thy high descent 1 question not ; 

Nay, doubt not that thy sires renown ’d 
Were mighty kings, revered and crown'd, 
O’er some poor glen of shaggy wood, 
Before the universal flood ; 

But this I know, that, blood of thine 
Commingle never shall with mine, 

To taint it with rebellion’s ban, 

Toy nation’s cni>r* since time began. 

The charge is false— I know Sir Hugh 
Hot for lus soul this thing durst do 
Without ray knowledge and consent ; 

He would not stoop to circumvent 
A beauteous maiden to disgrace — 

I’ll question bun betorcher face.” 

Up came Sir Hugh, and took his stand 
Hard by bin General's trembling hand ; 
He heard his words, and saw his look, 
While Campbell with resentment shook, 
And Mora stood as deadly pale 
As floweret in December’* gale; 

Sooth the young warrior bore a mind 
Not to he envied Or defined. 

“ Sir* tell me, on your word, yoor life, 
la this young dame your wedded wife ? ” 
' JKr Hugh grew wan, Sir Hugh grew red, 
* He fried to speak, hut speech had fled ; 
.Three times he tried the truth to own, 
And thrice the ward he gulped down ; 
Then With a burst of gather'd breath, 

" No,” i# replied, as if in wrath,— 


* Thou iiest, thou dog! Barest thou 

deny 

I witness’d with mine ear, mine eye, 

Thy interchange of marriage vow ? 

The ring is on her finger now. 

The lines of marriage in her breast; 

And this dire wrong must be redress’d 
To that dear maid, or, by the rood. 

I'll cancePt in thy traitor blood— 

For tby soul’s worth this truth deny ! " 
This Campbell's fierce and proud reply : 
But ere the half of it was said, 

Mora had sunk to earth its dead ; 

She heard its import, saw its meed, 

* And all the woe that would succeed. 

Young Campbell, by i.ffectton tied. 
Was quickly at hi* siHerV side, 

And aided by his kinsmen keen, 

He boro her lilelc&s from the green. 

Sir Hugh was moved, and struggled hard 
*Twut insult and sincere regard, 

Aud would have follow'd, to his harm, 
But was withheld by strength of arm. 

The Scot to reason did not try, 

As deep his wrong his wrath ww high. 
As for the Gtiiera), ’twns his will 
Always to use the clansmen ill ; 

He seem'd to view them us a race 
Destined for nothing but disgrace, 

And therefore tried with all his chic 
T o hound tho dog and hold the hare. 
The dire event 1 grieve to tell ; 

They challenged, taught, ami Campbell 
fell; 

Ami ere poor Mora’s beauteous eye 
lie-opctTd on the morning sky, 
lire season hud her throne resumed, 

And darkened intellect return’d. 

Her only brother, her «ole shield, 

Was carried wounded from the field, 

W ,‘ihail hie tartan* crimson-dyed. 

And stretch’d down by bis aider's side. 

Tni* was a trial too severe 
For youth and beauty well to bear; 

And that same day tin* English host 
March’d off, and hope of love whs lo*t ; 
Aud Mora’* young elastic mind, 

Brisk a* Glen- Lyon’s balmy wind, 

And placid as the evening** fall 
On the green bowers of Forti until, 

Was all at once, before it* prime. 

In misery plunged without a crime. 

I know of no such deadly smart 
To fall on maiden’s bleeding heart. 

When the Almighty’s sacred sway 
Calls our dear bosom friends away, 
There U a cause we calm should be,— 
A reverence due to the decree— 

A holy awe that swathes the past 
And present, dark aud overcast. 

Both in a glorious future light, 

Eternal, infinite, ami bright ; 

And thus our deepest sorrow given 
Is mingled with a ray of heaven. 
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But whea affection all and whole 

The very pillars of tlie soul, 

Are placed on on© sole being here, 

For whom alone this life is dear, 

To find that one our trust betray, 

And all our hopes in ruin lay 

Then ’reared, astonish’d, and forsaken, 
The structure of the soul is shaken, 
Without one prop whereon to rest, 

That will not pierce the stooping breast, 
Or thought of one beloved so well, 

X Jn&hudcd by a tinge of heil ; 

This is a grief without remede — 

This, this is wretchedness indeed ! 

In this dire state of dumb dismay • 
Ami hopeless grief, for many a day, 

Or every cheering ray bereft, 

Was Mora of Glen -Lyon left 

She never waked one morn to cumber, 

On which she wish’d not still to slumber ; 
She never sunk that night to rest. 

On which she wish’d not to be West 
With dreamless sleep that break should 
never, 

Griknown, unknowing ought for ever. 

In that fond heart where love had 
reigned, 

\ vacancy alone remain’d, 

A dieary void, which to supply 
Nothing remain’d beneath the sk-y ; 

For with the husband of her youth, 

Hi»' •‘acred honour ami his trulh, 

Vanish’d her hope, her fear, her all. 

3 bit yet, at pay’s* gentle cull. 

Some kind emotions woke anew; 

She to her suffering brother flew, 

Yielded to nature’s kindred way, 

And nursed and soothed him night and 
day ; 

Nor once produced unwelcome theme, 

By mention of her husband’s name. 

Home to Glen- Lyon’s lonely glade, 
The wounded warrior was convey’d. 

And after tedious illness borne, 

Dejected, treat ied, and outworn, 
lie yielded up his spirit brave, 

And sunk to an untimely grave. 

And just before his life’s hist dose, 
Glen-Lyon's flower, her faded rose. 

Wept o’er a young and helpless guest, 
And nursed him on her youthful breast— 
A lovely babe; he throve and grew, 
Prattled, und smiled, and nothing knew 
Of uil his mother’s yearnings strong. 

And at) her deep arid deadly wrong. 

Sir Hugh, with feelings rack’d and torn, 
And spirit wounded and forlorn, 

At all the ills his hand had wrought. 
And conduct with dishonour fraught, 
Was hurried by hi* General far, 

. To combat in a foreign war, 

And hold command in that campaign 
That ravaged Alsace and the Rhine. 

But from that day he dm denied 

His youthful wife la warrior pride, 


And left her guardian and her shield 

A-bieeding on Boleskine field. 

From thence, in fortune ill or good, 

He was a man of alter’d mood— 

A man who only seem’d to take 
A thought of life for sorrow’s sake, 

Fought hut to mitigate his wo, 

And gloried not in friend or foe. 

Three years of fierce and bloody feud 
Produced a transient quietude, 

And brave Sir Hugh's diminish'd corps 
Returned to England’s welcome shore. 
Meanwhile his son on Highland brae. 

By one more relative’s decay, 

Succeeded had, by birth allied, 

To fair Glen-Lyon far and wide. 

To castle, peel, and barbican, 

The greatest laird of all his clan. 

Why does fair Mora of the wild 
Thus deck herself and comely child. 

Not in Clan -Campbell 5 ;* tartans sheen, 

The red, the yellow, and the green, 

But in new robes of southern hue. 

Pale garments of cerulean blue ; 

And daily take a stand sublime. 

Like meteors of a foreign clime? 

Ask not again — thou know’st full 
well, 

Nought of this world in which we dwell, 
No fault nor failing, time nor space, 

Can woman’s maiden love efface. 

It blossoms, still a virgin gem, 

And offspring strengthens still the stem. 
Sooner may maiden fresh and fair 
Forget her locks of flowing hair, 

That, heaving with her balmy breath. 

To lover’s heart throws shaft of death ; 
Sooner neglect its crescent bow 
And shed oblique above the brow, 

And all her charms aright to set. 

Than once an early love forget ; 

Nay, sooner may maternal love 
A truant to her nature prove. 

And her betrothed affections flee 
The infant smiling on her knee, 

Than she can from her heart dethrone 
The father of that, lovely one. 

Even when poor Mora’s heart was reft 
Of all— still sovereign love was left 
And now she thought— what could ake 
do 

But ween her husband still was true; 
And, when in freedom, would not fail 
To seek Glen. Lyon’s Highland dale. 
Where counts would soon have been 
made even. 

And all forgotten and forgiven. 

He sent not— came not once that way; 
Though many* weary hour and day. 

She and the hoy of her delight 
Stood robed in southern garments bright. 
With anxious eyes straining intent 
South from the highest battlement. 

Then every night she dfc&mtd anew. 

Of meeting with her own Sir Hugh} 
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And every day she took her stand, 

And look'd unto the southern land ; 
While every time she kissed her boy, 

A mother's pride, a mother’s joy, 

Waked ardent longings to attain 
Sight of his father once again. 

Her heart could brook no more delay. 
And southward on a dubious way, 

She with her boy disguised is gone — 

By land, by sea, they journey’d on. 

And soon arrived with purpose shrewd, 
Mid London’s mingled multitude. 

Where straight she went in courtly style, 
To Lady Ella of Argyie,* 

And there did secretly impart 
Each wish and purpose of her heart. 

That lady welcomed her the more 
As all her wrongs she knew before, 

And oft had wish’d most fervently, 

A mediatrix there to be, 

Though, certes, little did she ween 
Her friend was beauty's peerless queen. 

What scope for matron’s subtle aid ! 
Their potent measures soon were laid ; 
And forth came Mora of the glen. 

Amid a wilderness of men 

All gazing — all entranced outright, 

At her resplendent beamy bright,; 

For no such loveliness or worth, 

As this fair vision of the North, 

Had e’er been seen by mortal man, 

Or heard of since the world began. 

The lady took her triend so fair. 

To balls, assemblies, everywhere ; 

And Rootli she was a comely sight, 

In silken tartans b ha Lug bright, 

A comet of bedazzling ray, 

A rainbow in a winter day — 

A meteor of the frozen zone, 

As bright in course as quickly gone. 

For purpose justified and plain, 

The lady surnamed her M‘ Vane, 

Her husband’s name, though unperceived. 
Through Scottish breviat inter weaved. 
Then every day the clamour spread, 

Of this unrivull'd Highland maid, 

And every day brought wooers store, 

In splendour to Duke Aichibald’s door; 
But ail advances soon were check’d 
By distant coldness aud respect. 

And lords and courtiers sued in vain 
To the unparagon’d M ‘Vane. 

Sir Hugh, so dull and saturnine, 
Chanced to behold, without design, 

In all her elegance unfurl’d, 

This streamer of the northern world $ 
For there were many movements sly, 
To bring her to his languid eye, 

Which no inducement could invite 
* To look on lady with delight. 


The effect was Instant, powerful, 
strong, 

Without the force of right or wrong 
To rectify or countervail; 

Once more was heaved the loaded 
scale, 

And all the world unto a shred, 

Love — sovereign love— preponderated. 

O there was something in her air, 

So comely, so divinely lair. 

So fraught with beauty’s genial glow. 
Like angel d ream’d of long ago, 

That all his energies of mind 
To this dear object were confined ! 

He durst not think of former spouse, 
Nor dream of iormer broken vows. 
Because, without tins lady, he 
Found life was utter misery. 

Unto Argyie all was unknown ; 

The lady Elia knew alone. 

But he, good man, was to his end, 

A Campbell's best aud firmest friend : 
And judging this a proffer fit, 

He urged the beauty to submit. 

No — she Jiad reasons indirect 
A southron always to suspect; 

And unto one should never yield. 

Till bonds and contracts sign’d and 
seal'd, 

Were all made firm in liege and land. 
And lodged m good Duke Archibald's 
bond ; 

Then lothly did she yield consent 
To vows of iw*e ho vehement, 

And they were wed in princely st)ie. 
Within the palace of Argyie. 

If brave Sir Hugh lovt-d well before, 
This time was added leu times moie; 

’T was as if love had raised *rs head 
In resurrection from the dead. 

And fix'd on being ail supreme. 

Like something m a long-lost dream. 
And with an energy intense. 

As fur surpassing mortal sense, 
lie loved, m blessed spirits prove. 

When meeting in the realms ubovc. 

Ti»e joy that lighten'd «n her eye. 

Was watched by # his with ecstasy ; 

On every accent of her tongue 
Hus ravished ear enraptured hung; 

And sometimes as its Highland twang 
Out through his vitals thrilling rang, 

It seem'd to bring a pang of woo. 

And tears would all unbidden flow, 

As linked, in soma mysterious way. 
With visions oF a forme** day. 

Bat faithless lover never pass'd 
Without due chastening at the last; 

And grievous penalties hi store 
Were lur king now Sir Hugh before* 


* This was not the Duchess of Argyie, who bad died previously to this adventure ; 

kiUheL^yEiizabcth Campbell, or Ella, as the Duke called her familiarly, who then 
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One eve, when tung the dinner bell. 

His lady was announced unwell; 

And worse, on some mysterious plea, 
Firmly refused his face to see. 

The warrior was astonish’d quite, 

His senses seem’d involved in night, 

As if lie struggled, conscience-check’d, 

Some dire offence to recollect, 

But could not all its weight perpend, 

Nor its dimensions comprehend ; 

His spirit shrunk within his frame, 

He watch'd the eye of noble dame, 

And saw with dreadour and with doubt, 
A flame enkindling him about, 

That would his heart or honour scar ; 
But yet he wist not what to fear ; 

He moved about like troubled sprite, 

And rested neither day nor night ; 

Foe still his darling, his espoused. 

All access to her lord refused ; 

At length he sought, in rueful style, 

The <> lately Ella of Argyle. 

“Madam, by all the holy ties. 

Winch none knew more than thou to 
piize, 

By those endearments prised the most. 
Which thou hast sigh'd for, pain’d, and 
lost,* 

Tell me my doom. What is my crime ? 
And why this painful pantomime? 

To know the worst will be relief 

From this exuberance of grief.” 

** & r Hugh, it grieves me much to be 
The herald of perplexity. 

But letters have arrived of late, 

That of injurious matters treat ; 

This lovely dame, whom you have wed, 
Hath our kind guardianship misled ; 

And is not seemingly the dame, 

Neither in lineage nor in name, 

Which she assumed. They hold it true, 
That she’s a wife and mother too ; 

That this is truth, I do not know. 

But reasons have to dread it so.” 

Sir Hugh shed some salt tears of 
grief, 

Which brought more anguish than re- 
lief, 

Aod thought, as naturally he must, 

*'I am a sinner! God is just! ” 

Then blazed he forth with storm and 
threat, 

To blume the lady of deceit. 

4 * Madam,” said he, M the lady came 
Forth under your auspicious name; 

And who could deem deceitful wile, 

Used by the house of great Argyle? 

* to the Duke make my appeal ; 

From all hit princely honest zeal, 

I know he’ll rid me of this shame. 

So derogating to his name ; 
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If she’s a wifer, t her forego. 

To censures fitting thereunto; 

And if a mistress, must disclaim 
All union with her bloated name; 

For though I love her more than life. 

She ne’er can be my lady wife : 

Unto the Duke’s awards I bow, 

I know this deed he’ll disallow.” 

Unto Duke Archibald straight he went. 
His grievous injuries to vent ; 

Who heard him with his known degree 
Of calm respect and dignity : 

Then said, “ I take no blame in ought* 
The comely dame my sister brought 
Unto my halls, as courtly guest* 

And she's incapable of jest. 

If this fair dame you have espoused, 

Hath our high name, and you, abused, 

I give her up without defence. 

To suffer for her fraudulence. 

Let officers attend, and bear 
Her to a jail, till she appear 
In court, and this sad blame remove; 

I hope her innocence she’ll prove.” 

The officers arrived in haste ; 

Argyle went to his lovely guest, 

To learn if she was not belied ; 

But no one knew what she replied ; 

For back he came in sullen mood. 
Without remark, evil or good, 

And seem’d resolved to consign 
Mora to punishment condign. 

Ere her commitment was made 
out, 

Sir Hugh, in choler and in doubt. 

Pleaded to hear trom her own mouth. 
What e’er it was, the honest truth ; 

Then he, impassioned and uproosed. 
Made rank confusion more confused. 

By raging on with stormy din, 
Threatening Argyle and all his kin— 
When Jo ! in manifest concern. 

The Lady Ella, flush'd and stern. 

Came in, and with reproving look, 
Accosted the astonished Duke. 

“ My Lord, youx writ you may affere, 
’Tie well the officers are here — 

For such an injury propense, 

Such dark degrading delinquency 
Ne’er proffer’d was by mortal man 
To lady of our kiu and clan. 

Let the offence have judgment due ! ” — 

“ ’Ti§ my request,” replied Sir Hugh. 

** Yes, warrior 1 vengeance shall be had— 
And for thy sake, we’ll superadd, 

As said the prophet to the king. 

Thou art the man hath done the thing. 
My lord, the criminal malign. 

Is this high favourite of thine, ( 

Who hath ns proffer’d that disgrace, 
Which no effrontery can outface. 


« • This lady was then ilia widow of her eeurin, the Right Hem Lord 
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False ifa} •• O LotdP he cried, in kmnt way, 

*Tis he the misery hath wrought Then turn'd in manifest dismay— 

Unto the lovely dame aggrieved, ”1*11 go,” said he, « straight to the gate— 

Whom late ho from your hand received, I must not let the lady wait/’ — 

Poor lady! reft of hope and lame, “ No/* cried Argyle, « you *seape not 

And all that was her rightful claim—. so* 


My lord, believe it if you can. 

This bold Sir Hugh was married mar^ 
Married for seven years before 
Ho came a vrooer to your door/* — 

" 111 not believe/* Argyle replied, 

“ That man alive durst have defied 
Me to my face in such a way. 

Sir, this calumny gainsay, 

If thou the least respect wouldst claim 
To noble warrior's honour'd name.”— 
All false ! AU false, my lord, in faith,” 
Sir Hugh replied, with s tided breath. 

“ A hoax, a flam your Grace to gall ; 

To prove it I defy them all/'— 

“ The proof, Sir Knight, shall soon be 
brought 

Home to your heart, with vengeance 
fraught. 

Your former spouse, from Highland wood, 
Is here in blooming iustibood ; 

And as appropriate garniture, 

And a kind welcome to secure. 

A sweet young family hath brought. 

Wild as young cubs in forest caught— 
Whose thews and features are no shams. 
Whose carrot locks and kilted hams 
The darkest secrets might betray, 

Were there no other ’mergent way. 

She has call’d here in deep distress— 
Our fair friend's anguish you may guess ; 
From this, what marvel can there be, 
That she denies your face to see?” 

Hast thou not seen the morning ray 
Ascend the cast with springing day. 

Now red, now purple, and now pa/c. 

The herald of the stormy gale ? 

Thou hast. Yet thou cau'st never view 
The dead blauk look of brave Sir Hugh, 
Two wives at once to deprehend him — 
And Highland wives — The Lord defend 
him! 

Argyle was wroth, it might be seea, 
Yet still preserved his look serene. 

He saw the guilty deed confess’d, 

By signs which could not be repress’d ; 

And studied in his lofdJy mmd, 

The sharpest punishment assign’d, 

When Duncan, with broad Highland face, 
Came with bow and “ Please her Grace, 
Tore pe fine lbady at her gate, 

Whose gtkief of mhind pe very grheat ; 
And pretty poj upon her hand, 

A* was not pom in any land— 

Brave Highlander so prave and young, 
And spsiks in her own motor tongue $ 
What abaft her zuunsel say or dboo ? 

She criea to speak with prave Sir Hugh/* 
Sir Hagh then thought without* doubt 
That evils compass'd him about. 


Guards, keep the door, till once we know 
How he himself of this can clear. 
Duncan, go bring the lady here.” 

Duncan bow’d low, and off he ran, 

A pliant and right joyful man— 
Deeming the lady sure of grace. 

When brought before his master's face; 
For tartan ‘d dame from glen or isle, 
Ne'er sued in vain to great Argyle. 

In came young Mora, blushing deep. 
Fresh from Glen- Lyon’s lordly steep ; 
The healthful odours of the wild ; 
Breathing around her and her child. 
Their fragrance came like freshening gale, 
For grateful travellers to inhale — 

Like kindred roses sweet and bland. 

Or wandering wind from fairy land. 

The boy was robed like royal fay. 

In bold Clan-Gillan’a bright arruy — 
Belted and pi timed, the elfin smiled. 

The phoenix of his native wild ; 

Her»eJf in the same robes bedight 
She wore on her first bridal night. 

When he she long had nursed in pain 
Led her unto the darksome fane, 

And gave her hand without a stain. 

And heart, never to change again, 

While torches glimmer’d dimly on 
Boleskine’s sacred altar-stone. 

The astonish'd group stood moveless 
still, 

And neither utter’d pood nor ill. 

Such beauty, grace, and comely mould, 
Said more than language ever told 
For her and hers. Ere she’d begun 
To speak some favour she had won— 
But some resemblance that she bore, 
Some unacknowledged likeness more— 
Even great Argyle, of tranquil mien. 

And noted for perception keen, 

Held no suspicion that the dame, 

That comely mother, was the same 
Who queen of beauty rank'd the while 
In the emporium of our isle. 

He was the first that silence broke. 
Taking her hand, these words he spoke i 
“ Fair lady, I have heard a part 
Of how much wrong'd and grieved thou 
art* 

What share I had by suit or sway, 

I’ll rue until my dying day ; 

But this I promise, that thy right 
Shall be as sacred in my sight 
As thou of kindred had’st n claim. 

And she an alien to our name t 
Declare thy grievous wrongs erewhile, , 
And trust the issue to Argyle. 

* My honoured liege, thy handmaid I, 

And of M‘Calan’fl lineage high, 
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Glen-Lyon’s verdant hills I claim, 

And Mom Campbell Is my name; 

His sister, who commission bore 
Under young Campbell of Maraore, 

Who led your Grace's clansmen bold, 

On dark Culloden's bloody wold. 

u That summer when the English host 
I Ay on Lochaber’s ruined coast, 

Some dames and maidens of your line 
Went to the camp to intertwine 
With laurel every hero's plume 
Who fought rebellion to consume. 

Too much elated there and then, 

This gallant knight. Sir Hugh de Vane, 
Made love to me by suit and boon, * 
Ami won my youthful heart too soon. 

We married were by chaplain vile 
In old Boleskirtc's holy isle, — 

My brother present; here's the ring; 

The registers, the entering — 

As safe and solemn to ray mind, 

As man alive could couple bind. 

Sir Hugh dares not the truth deny, 

Nor in one point give me the He. 

'* Hut when the order questionless 
Came for the host to march express, 

His tongue, to truth and honour dead, 
Denied me at the army’s head ; 

While the base chaplain stood as glum 
As rigid statue, deaf and dumb — 

\ mere automaton, subjected 
To do us General's eye directed. 

” My brother charged Sir Hugh in 
wrath, 

Fought him, and met untimely death ; 
While .1, in sorrow and in pain. 

Fled to my native lulls again, 

Where, of young mother all forlorn. 

This sweet unfather’d babe was born, 
Who now is rightful heir to all 
Ulen-I.yon’s braes and Forringall. 

“ But yet, my lord— -who would bc- 
lieve't ?— 

For ah the injuries I received, 

1 found my heart, in woful plight, 

Siiii clung unto this cruel knight, 

With such a fondness, mix'd with pain, 

1 found I ne'er could love again. 
Therefore, in thine ami heaven's sight, 

J claim him as my primal right." — 

M Certes, you may, and him obtain ; 
Tour claim's substantial, fair, and plain ; 
Your suit you will not— cannot miss. 

But then the worst of all is this, 

That he'll be hung for felony ; 

Then what hast thou, or what has she ?’* 
** 1 think, my told," Sir Hugh replied, 
With haggard air and look aside, 
u Since hanging most me overtake, 

Let it be now for pity’s sake, 

Fee fought m battle -field and glen 
The fiercest of the sons of men ; 

The Mackintoshes, stem sand gray, 

And the blue Cameron# of the bum $ 


I’ve braved the Frenchmen's serried 
might 

At morn, at eve, at middle eight i 
But all these battles, tone and famed. 
Compared with this, am ne’er be named ; 
Mere pigmies to a giant’s form, 

A aephyr to a raging storm, 

A lady's pinpoint to a block, 

A chariot's to an earthquake’s shock. 
Most loved, most lovely, dreaded two ! 

I never was o’erceme till now. 

Nor felt so feverishly. In brief, 

A hanging would be great relief. 

My lord—’tis truth— (I'll not evade)— 
Each word that lovely dame hath said.” 
“ Good lord j ” exclaimed the ancient 
chief, 

“ This deed unbinges all belief! 

What fiend could move thee thus to 
treat 

Our kinswoman, so fair, so sweet ; 

And then to come with front of brass 
To our own house — and, by the mass. 
Straight wed — another to destroy, 

As if a Campbell were a toy ? 

What spirit from the dark abyss 
Could move thee to such deed as this? * ? 
” God knows, my lord 1 The thing to 
me 

Is an unfatliom’d mystery ; 

But I suppose it was alone 

The devil himself tbut urged me on ; 

For I declare, as I've to die, 

No man e’er loved so well fts I 
Tins lovely dame. But I was bit 
And bullied till I lost my wit ; 

Yet never since that hour of teen 
One happy moment have I seen. 

I love this last one too, ’tis true ; 

But, Mora, by my soul I vow, 

’Tis for her likeness unto you.” - 

The tears ran down young Mora’s 
cheek ; 

She turn'd away, but could not speak, 
Tit! Lady Elia of Argyle, 

With face upligbted by a smile, 

Arose, and took a hand of each. 

And said, “ Sir Hugh, this shameful 
breach 

Of truth and honour quite o'efpoweraf , 
This dame, whose virgin love was yours, 
And never will from you depart, 

While the warm tide pervades her heart. 
But though that heart you sore luwe 
wrung, 

She cannot bear to see you bung. 

And site is right ; for, to my mind. 
Hanging’s no joke, and that you’ll find. 
And what may this dear boy betide. 
Without a fame him to guide? 

And what disgrace the cunt will be, 

* Your father liuijg on tyburn I * 
Take both the dames then, as you eaa 
%eed to Cathay or \ , , . 
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Whore you may take ft score or two, 
And non# to wy, 'til wrong you do/'-— 
u Ye*,there is one/' Dame Mora said. 

While tears came streaming to her aid. 
But ere another word she spoke. 

Old Duncan Gias the silence broke, 
With face as grim and as demure, 

As winter cloud before the shower*— 

41 Oh plaise her Crace, fvvat shall she 
too? 

Maftam Te-fane waits here pelow, 

Wit salt tears stotring o'er her chin, 

And very mat for to pe in/* 

Wild as a maniac looked De Vane ; 
Then to the window ran amain, 

And threw it open, quite intent 
To brain himself, and supervent 
This dreadful war of Highland wives, 
And both their shameful narratives, 
Before the just but proud Argyle, 

The greatest subject of our isle ; 

But both the ladies held him fust, 

To take one farewell for the last. 

Argyle looked stern in troubled way. 

And wist not what to do or say, 

Till Lady Elia once again 
Address'd the knight iu cheerful strain 


" Chew* «p, Sir Hugh ; for, on my 

life,. 

Your first, your last, your only wife, 
Your virgin love, whose heart you won, 
And mother of your comely son. 

Now takes your hand. The scheme 
was mine. 

And happy be you and your line ; 

The lovely dames are both the same. 

In hers how* knew you not your name ? 
Twice married now — Um qtmH’d lot ! 
But law redoubled breaks it not. 

I join your hands, too long apart, 

And wi*h you joy with all my heart ! ” 

* The crystal tears from his bine eyes 
Pour’d bright as dew-drops from the 
skies ; 

His manly frame with joy was shivering. 
And his round ruby lip was quivering. 
As down he kneel’d in guise unmeet, 
Embraced and kiss’d the ladies' feet; 
Then seized his child iu boyhood'* bloom. 
And danced and caper'd rouml the room. 
But such a night of social glee. 

Of wassail, song, and revelrj , 

Was not that night in Britain’s isle/ 

As in the house of great Argyle. 


TUB CHURCH AND ITS ENEMIES. 


LETTER FROM A 

Sir, — I have already, on more than 
one occasion, addressed to you such 
suggestions as have occurred to my 
mind at periods of great popular 
excitement, with a view of correct- 
ing erroneous impressions, and uni- 
ting (as far as possible) the mode- 
rate and candid of both parties in 
the same view of the common dan- 
ger. The last occasion on which I 
attempted this (as many are too apt 
to term it) Quixotic enterprise, was 
that of the first announcement by 
Government of its great measure of 
* Reform* 9 in the Commons* House 
of Parliament. Of the many conse- 
quences then predicted as sure to 
follow from the adoption of that 
measure, the first rank in importance 
must be assigned to its effects on tbe 
Interests of religion as Involved in 
the maintenance of a Church Esta- 
blishment; and with our ordinary 
national proneness to rush blindfold 
to the adoption of party names and 
distinctions,*!! the momentous ques- 
tions now At issue, as more or less 
affecting the present condition, and 
future existence, of the Church of 
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England, are confounded together 
in the vulgar language under wto 
common head of 'assumed warfare 
between Church and Dhsenteis, 
while the violent and unthinking 
parti j>ans of either side strengthen 
tbe delusion by exaggerated repre- 
sentations as to the actual numerical 
force, or the relative wealth or in- 
telligence, of the two rival bodies* ; 
whereas, in point of fact, even if it 
were possible to ascertain the exact 
proportions, they would not famish 
us with any thing like a just estimate 
of the only real point at issue. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that the 
question lies between the Church as 
a body, and the Dissenters as a body. 
The Church, which ha* obviously 
most pretension to be considered in 
a corporate capacity, notoriously 
nourishes in her own bosom two 
great and general, besides a number 
of lesser, contending, and (perhaps) 
Irreconcilable parties ; while to 
speak or think of the Dissenters us 
a body, either as united in point of 
general sentiment, or even as having 
ope common object in the overthrow 
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of the Establishment, is quite pre- added all who, whether nominally 

B reus* A very large number, within or without the pale of the 
ng altogether one of the most Establishment, are really of no reli- 
respectable and influential of the gion whatever ; who hate the Church, 
several denominations of Dissenters, as hating religion ; or who, in other 
are, by their own profession, tbe respects indifferent, would ueverthe- 
sincerity of which has been mani- less get rid of a Church Establisdi- 
fested by recent conduct, not only ment, from mere sordid and selfish 
not adverse, but friendly, to tbe views, either of political economy or 
continuance of the Establishment, personal exemption — then* Indeed, 
from which they are themselves se- the question assumes a far more 
parated only on the ground of sin- formidable appearance, and our 
cere, however much to be regretted, means of calculating the compara* 
scruples in matters of small praeticqj tive strength of attack and resistance 
importance, and the distinction be- altogether fail. Yet even here also 
tween whom and those members of we should be in au error if we irna- 


the Establishment itself whom they 
most nearly approach and resem- 
ble, is so minute and subtle as, to 
any but the nicest religious eye, to 
be utterly undiscernible. Many, 
again, of those who are hostile, are 
actuated in their hostility by no op- 
position to the Church, either in 
respect of doctrine or practice, but 
by an honest persuasion that the 
free exercise of religion ought not 
to be shackled by any restrictions of 
creed or discipline ; and in this opi- 
nion many pious and sincere men 
also, who are included within the 
pale of the Establishment, concur 
with them. The number of those 
Dissenters who, from irreconcilable 
difference as to matters of funda- 
mental belief, or from obstinate 
attachment, $r adhesion, to some 
one exclusive form of Church Go- 
vernment* seek the overthrow of the 
present Church Establishment, with 
a view to substitute their own, as 
the dotmnaut, sect, in the room of 
it — i« so comparatively small (if, 
indeed, any such exist), that it 
may be altogether disregarded in 
a practical view of the subject ; and 
yet, in forming any estimate on the 
basis of setting the Church and Dis- 
senters in array against each other, 
these are the onfy classes which 
deserve to be ranked as opponents 
of tbe Church because Dissenters. 
If, therefore, the Church had no 
other enemies to fear but the Dis- 
senters, {meaning by the term those 
who separate themselves from the 
Church on the ground of some ex- 
press difference of rel igious opinion,) 
ft Is probable that her friends would 
have no great cause to be solicitous 
about her security: but if to the 
number of professed piasenters, be 


gined that all who openly profess 
unbelief, or who even scoff at reli- 
gion, are necessarily opposed to tbe 
Establishment, since there are num- 
bers who would support it from 
political motives only, whose names 
are yet to be found in the list of 
avowed champions of infidelity. As, 
therefore, the number of professed 
Dissenters .affords us no test what- 
ever, so neither does the number of 
professed unbelievers, or even revi- 
lers, of religion, furnish us with any, 
as to the true amount of the forces 
actually in array against us. The 
only estimate of practical utility 
which appears to be at all attainable, 
is as to the number of those. Dissen- 
ters or otherwise, who are actual 
believers in the great fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, together with 
the true proportion of those who, 
being such believers, are, oxer and 
above, impressed with a conviction 
that religion is properly an affair of 
State, and that the interests of reli- 
gion are inseparably connected with, 
and dependent upon, tbe Established 
Government * and if it shall be made 
appear that this number, and that 
proportion, are not only at present 
very considerable, but are from day 
to day considerably increasing, the 
ascertainment iff this fact may well 
inspire a high degree of just con- 
fidence in the firmness of the Church 
herself, and the impotence of her 
motley and disunited assailants. Let 
us dissect any one of the various 
numerical arguments which have 
been arrayed against the Establish- 
ment, ana ft will be found to be 
wholly without force or consistency. 
Let us take, for example, the state- 
ment made a few night* ago by Hr 
Hume, without even ^uestMffiipg its 
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mciSiiriiCf— namely, that In twenty- 
nine large manufacturing towas, the 
members of the Established Church 
form only one-fifth of the popula- 
tion— -What then ? — unless be is able 
at the same time to inform us of 
what the remaining four-fifths are 
composed— bow many are strictly 
orthodox believers, who, although 
on some minor points of practice 
or discipline dissenters from the 
Church, would rather shed their 
Mood in its defence than become 
the instruments of letting in the 
flood of irreligion and impiety which 
would too surely follow its demoli- 
tion — how many more of no religion 
but that of Mammon— how many 
more who, grovelling in the lowest 
depths of vice and infamy, must be 
counted as nothing in the computa- 
tion — how many more, whose ab- 
sence from the church is occasioned 
by no disaffection, but by the want 
of means and opportunity to fre- 
quent it, arising either from want of 
room within the churches themsel ves 
for their reception and accommoda- 
tion, or from the multiplicity and 
urgency of their own domestic ne- 
cessities ? It matters not that neith er 
of the last-mentioned causes ought 
to exist— the question being whether 
they do not exist, in fact — and 
whether the fact of their existence 
be not of importance in respect of 
the validity of Mr Hume’s mode of 
reasoning ; whether, in short, it be 
not quite enough to account, to- 
gether with the other grounds of 
deduction already enumerated, for 
the phenomenon itself, even if the 
statement had been that one-tenth 
only, itwtead of one-fifth, of the po- 
pulation of these bu*y places were 
members of the Church, in the sense 
(in which alone such a fact is capa- 
ble of ascertainment) of Church- 
frequenters. 

Nothing, it seems to me, ram be 
more efficacious than the application 
of this same mode of discussion to- 
wards the exposure of the fallacy 
which lurks in that grand discovery 
of modern liberalism— namely, that 
if$ayfora» of religion is to have the 
support of the Government in pre- 
ference to others, it ought to be that 
w^Jch i» professed by a majority of 
the nation-** position which would 
have something at least plausible to 
't^mmera ft, If It Were restricted 


to the number oMhose, not only 
who profess, but who profess upon 
certain grounds of belief or convic- 
tion, a particular form of religion, 
and if it were possible, by any pro- 
cess of enquiry whatever, to ascer- 
tain the proportions. The utter im- 
practicability of making any such 
estimate is the best answer to the 
suggestion j and in the meanwhile it 
is best and safest to go on with the 
old understanding upon which all 
State religions have hitherto been 
supported— namely, that (to use the 
words of auother speaker in a late 
debate on the subject) “ the Govern- 
ment of the country, believing a 
religion to be true*, is bound to "en- 
deavour to promote and protect it.” 

Another fallacy, no less detrimen- 
tal to the Church, and no less indus- 
triously propagated by its enemies, 
or weakly and incautiously admitted 
by some among its professed friends 
and adherents, but which is equally 
incapable of standing the test of en- 
quiry, is that which represents it as 
an antiquated and now useless, al- 
though venerable, institution, calcu- 
lated to answer the purposes of its 
founders, adapted to the actual exi- 
gencies of the age which gave it 
birth, and advantageous, or even in- 
dispensable, to the cause of true re- 
ligion in its origin, but at vanann 
with the spirit of the present time, 
and doomed by the irreversible de- 
cree of Fate, to fall amidst other 
monuments of obsolete and explo- 
ded reverence. But the fal lacy hero 
pointed at consists in confounding 
matters of divine, with matters of 
merely human ordinance, the groat 
truths and Interests of religion with 
questions of government and state 
expediency, the preservation of the 
* itu! principles of Christianity with 
the retention of rotten boroughs or 
sinecures. The truth is, that no 
greater disservice can be rendered 
to the cause of religion, than by re- 
presenting it as essentially at vari- 
ance with* that of political improve- 
ment and regeneration, or bv class- 
ing its advocates os necessarily hos- 
tile to all measures of reform, or to 
the removal and abolition of needless 
restrictions and distinctions. No two 
principles either are in effect, or 
ought to be kept, more rigidly sepa- 
rate from and independent of each 
other, than those of the free admis- 
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slon to, and exerfflse of, all temporal 
sights and privileges, and a partici- 
pation of benefits attached of the 
will either of the founder or of the 
State itself, to the profession of a 
particular croed in religion ; nor is 
ft at all necessary to enquire what 
was the origin of the restriction, 
provided it be, in the opinion of the 
governing body, essential to the 
maintenance or the established re- 
ligion. The battle between “ the 
Church and its enemies '* must be 
fought on a different ground ; and the 
chief error of some of its most ardent 
and zealous champions has consisted 
in taking their stand behind intrench- 
raents which, whatever might have 
been their original use or necessity, 
were clearly become no longer ad- 
vantageous or tenable. Let no unwor- 
thy fear of possible consequences de- 
ter from the performance of any act 
of strict justice. The worst that can 
ensue h the temporary encourage- 
ment afforded by a certain measure 
of success, to further demands which 
it may not be either just or expedi- 
ent to grant ; and the more violent 
the opposition which was made to 
the first concession, the greater the 
triumph, and consequently the 
stronger the excitement to fresh ex- 
actions. But this consideration ought, 
of all others, to lead men who are 
united in attachment to one common 
principle, to concert together the 
best means of defence, and prede- 
termine the line at which concession 
must end, and a hearty and strenu- 
ous resistance commence. 

There can be no question, that of 
all the existing institutions of the 
country, not merely ecclesiastical in 
tlieir origin and in the objects to 
which they are applicable, the two old 
English Universities are those with 
which the interests of religion, as 
connected with the security of the 
Church Establishment, are most in* 
timately and inseparably bound up 
and identified. Education is, no 
doubt, an object of primary import- 
ance,— of general and even universal 
concernment, — in the promotion and 
advancement of which, upon the 
roost extensive foundation. Church- 
men and Dissenters of all classes 
and denominations are equally inte- 
rested; but it does not follow that 
the design of such an advancement, 
however meritorious or however 


magnificent is one in which Church- 
men and Dissenters can or ought to 
co-operate. Any system of education 
which lias not Religion for its basis, 
is not only imperfect, but destitute 
of the principle which alone entitles 
it to the name of a system, insomuch 
that we may as well speak of a sys- 
tem of religion without a God, as of 
a system or education without reli- 
gion. But, if religion be admitted 
to be the basis of education, it seems 
to be a necessary consequence that 
the religion taught must he that of 
the teacher ; in other words, that so 
long as we possess a national reli- 
gion, there can be no system of na- 
tional education which has not that 
nations! religion for its basis. It is 
not indeed indispensably requisite 
that, in order to be admitted to a 
participation of the advantages of 
such an education, the party seeking 
it should be called upon to profess 
his adherence to the principle upon 
which it is founded ; and the prac- 
tice of the two Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge is different in 
this very respect. But the difference 
between them is in point of practice 
only. According to the mode of dis- 
cipline adopted at Cambridge, the 
Dissenter, although at liberty to en- 
ter without the formality of any re- 
ligious subscription, is required, du- 
1 ing the whole term of his residence, 
to conform to the Church, by attend- 
ance both at divine worship, and at 
whatever course of theological lec- 
tures the regulations of each parti- 
cular college may render requisite ; 
and it is, at least, extremely difficult 
to determine the precise shade of 
distinction, in point of hardship, 
between the sort of conformity thus 
requited, and that which is implied, 
at Oxford, in the mere act of sub- 
scription to the Articles of the Church. 
This distinction, however, be the 
value attached tq it what it may, ex- 
ists only during the estate of under- 
grad uateship. The test required, in 
order to take a degree, is the same 
at both Universities, and, equally in 
each, to the exclusion of the honest 
Dissenter. The question then arises 
whether these ancient and venerable 
institutions are or are not an essen- 
tial part of the Church Establish- 
ment ?•— a question of politldM ex- 
pedieacy. wmeh it Is q Mte 
fWgueonthegrwiimTm^ 
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law or parliamentary- enactment, 
resting, as it does, on the far higher 
ground of Religion, as a vital branch 
of the Commonwealth. 

In any other point of view than 
the preceding, the claim of the Dis- 
senters to be admitted to the benefit 
of degrees at both Universities is a 
claim, to ail appearance, so conso- 
nant with every humane and liberal 
prinriple, that it is scarce possible 
to conceive a question on which it 
would be more painful to a person of 
enlarged and comprehensive views, 
unbiassed by the spirit of sectarian- 
ism in religion, or by that of party 
in politics, to find himself at variance 
with so large a proportion of those 
amongst whom he is generally proud 
to be enrolled as a fellow-labourer 
and associate. Many of the names 
subscribed to the first petition from 
Cambridge, are of individuals with 
whom it is impossible not to feel it 
as an honour to appear in the same 
list for any public purpose. The 
object avowed — which is no less 
than the absolute freedom of science 
and literature from every trammel 
of human imposition — is sublime 
and captivating. The end announ- 
ced is unobjectionable, provided it 
could be safely predicated that all 
who seek the benefit of the proposed 
Abolition are of the same mind with 
the Cambridge petitioners. But it 
is impossible' for any well-wisher to 
the Establishment, who is at the same 
time free in his own person from the 
bias of party spirit, and placed by 
residence at a distance from the im- 
mediate scene of the movement, not 
to perceive that the ostensible actors 
in the drama are nothing more than 
puppets in the hands of those who 
seek the overthrow of the Church, 
and that concession, in Ihu instance ^ 
must infallibly, and by direct logical 
consequence, lead to the total sepa- 
ration of the Universities from the 
Establishment The pretence of the 
advancement of science is too weak 
and flimsy to deceive the most ordi- 
nary capacity, apart front the excite- 
ment of political warfare, and the 
Ultimas of a self- applauding philo- 
- Bopty^ On this subject it is enough 
the Dissenters should speak for 
themselvee— they who have been for 
the last hundred and fifty years cla- 
morous against the corruption and 
abuses of the aacient seats of learn-’ 


ing— their blgoted«adherence to old 
and exploded forms— their blind at- 
tachment to useless and obsolete 
science — while/on the contrary, they 
have as regularly kept on extolling 
their own superior lights and at- 
tainments -—their comparative, if 
not absolute freedom from error 
and prejudice — and, above all, their 
great ad vantages in numbers, wealth, 
and intelligence, sufficient to ren- 
der them able, as they are no doubt 
willing, to compete with the Church 
ip splendour of institutions and 
liberality of endowment. Why, 
with the superior opportunities 
of attaining excellence in all use- 
ful knowledge which are thus af- 
forded by their own colleges and 
academies, seek wantonly to force 
the unwilling gates, and disturb the 
lazy slumbers, of our old monastic 
establishments? Not, surely, for the 
projlssed object of participation in a 
system of learning which they de- 
spise, or in the distribution of ho- 
nours which are to them therefore 
valueless ! Nay, so gross and pal- 
pable is the absurdity of sucn a 
supposition, that it is almost incon- 
ceivable by what process of reason- 
ing so many individuals of the first 
eminence in philosophy, and of the 
most unquestionable attachment to 
th$ Church, as are to be found in the 
Ji>t of subscribers to the Cambridge 
petition, could have persuaded them- 
selves that in bringing about the con- 
cession there sought for, and then 
stopping short of ulterior conces- 
sions, they could satisfy a single Dis- 
senter, or convert a single/ enemy 
into s friend of the Establishment ; 
and the fact that they did subscribe 
it w ith that view and with that in- 
tention, only adds one more to the 
many instances which experience 
affords us of the blindness of human 
nature when under the influence of 
some ruling passion or principle— 
that principle being, aa in the present 
case, of no leas lofty or honourable 
a nature than the pure love of 
science, and the motive, Its encour- 
agement to the greatest possible de- 
gree of extension. 

It does not, however, require the 
aid of arguments— not even such a* 
are furnished by the admirable Arti- 
cle at the head of your last month’s 
Number, to the truth and justice of 
which I folly subscribe— to prove 
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the necessary, the infallible conse- 
quence of making the concession 
thus loudly demanded. The Dissen- 
ters themselves — so far as we are 
justified in giving that general title 
to the body of men represented by 
the late deputation, (whose actual 
force and numbers are probably far 
from proportioned to the noise they 
make,) — have,even while 1 have been 
occupied in writing these hasty lines, 
put an end to all such necessity, by 
a most frank and honest avowal of 
their true end and objects— objects, 
to which the mere granting degree? 
in the Universities would be only 
as dust in the balance — being no less 
than the free and equal participation 
of all academical or collegiate offices 
and emoluments, and that which 
they are too clear-sighted not to see, 
or too honest not to confess, as the 
direct and immediate consequence — 
the extinction of the Establishment. 
This, at least, is plain dealing; and 
I, for one, heartily rejoice that the 
mask is dropped, and' that the ene- 
mies of the Church are at length so 
open and unreserved in the expres- 
sion of their hostility, that it is no 
longer possible for any professing 
them selves friends of the Establish- 
ment, to continue in league with 
them under the shelter of any weak 
scheme of accommodation or com- 
prehension. Humility,* moderation, 
forbearance, patience, forgiveness, 
chut ity— all these are qualities which 
stand in the highest rank of Chris- 
tian virtues; but In respect of the 
great concerns of religion, it is not 
in the tame spirit of hollow compro- 
mise that they ought to be exercised. 
41 He that is not row me is against 
me.” This was the language of the 
meek and lowly Jesus; and, when 
engaged in the. defence of Gospel 
truth, it must be that of his follow- 
ers also— or they are no more wor- 
thy to be called his disciples. On 
all points of mere human wisdom 
and policy men may reasonably and 
conscientiously differ, and honestly 
and prudently seek to adjust their 
differences by mutual concession; 
but on the ground of religion there 
must be no wavering, no yielding, 
no coquetting with those who seek 
its destruction, and with whom com- 
pliance Is sinful, and negotiation 
unsafe and dangerous* 

1 feel that In making this short and 

imperfect exposition of my semi* 


meats on the momentous subject of 
mv present communication, l have 
added little or nothing in the shape 
of argument to what has been al- 
ready, and much more ably enforced 
by other writers ; and yet I hope it 
may not be accounted mere per- 
sonal vanity which urged me to 
make it, under the impression that 
it may not be altogether useless to 
record the firm and decided convic- 
tion of one who is already known 
to most of your numerous readers, 
by bis former professions of mode- 
ration, if not of neutrality, in mat- 
ters of party politics. 1 have also 
another reason, purely personal, for 
wishing not to remain a silent spec- 
tator of this great controversy. Bred 
and educated as a Dissenter, I was 
myself entered as a member of the 
University of Cambridge, with the 
knowledge that 1 should necessarily 
be excluded from the honour and 
advantages of a degree — an exclu- 
sion which, though I regretted its 
necessity, I did not even then im- 
pute as an act -of illiberality or injus- 
tice, on the part of the University 
requiring subscription to the Articles 
as a condition of admission, because 
I bad never been laught to regard 
the Church with any hostile feel- 
ings, although prevented by scruples 
of a doctrinal nature from euroliing 
myself among its children. Those 
scruples have long since, although 
not till considerably after the period 
of my quitting College, given way 
before gradual, but hear fy, convic- 
tion ; and I am happy to avail my- 
self of this opportunity to stale so 
much of the circumstances of my 
own case, because I am persuaded 
that it has its parallel in many other 
instances, and that there arc now, and 
have always been, numbers, without 
the pale of the Establishment, who, 
although Separatists, are m>t ene- 
mies, and who regard it with senti- 
ments of affection and veneration, 
which, aided by time and reflection, 
may end in strict conformity. Yet 
oven the chance of increasing the 
number of those who are thus af- 
fected, is a very insufficient reason 
for doing any act towards weakening 
one of the Church*# strongest de- 
fences. 

I have only now to add, as one 
debarred, by the cause already 
stated, from joining In any IW&hc 
act of the member* of either CaK 




verslty,ihfi ex prewdon of my hearty 
concurrence with the counter-peti- 
tion*, and "my earnest wishes that 
their prayers may be heard and 
granted ; my opinion on the subject 
of them being more especially in 
strict accordance with that of the 
w Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Cambridge,” 
where it sets forth — “ that in the 
eimit of the Bill being passed into 
a law, the University will necessarily 
cease to be an institution for the 
education of youth In the principles 
of the Church of England, and 
thereby its most important object 
will be frustrated ; as also, « That 
the open recognition of dissent with- 
in the University will either be a 
continued source of religion* con- 
troversy and contention, detrimental 
to its studies, and dostrm live of its 
internal peace, or will introduce an 
indifference to religion itself, the* 
consequence of which would be still 
more fatal.” 

M A* to Church matters” — (I am 
now using the words t>F a friend ami 
correspondent— a very liberal and 
intelligent member of the sister Uni- 
versity, who appear# to have taken 
precisely the view of the ca&i which 
i* most consonant with my own sen- 
timents— .)<* they are certainly in an 
awkward state. That the Church 
will be most strongly supported by 
almost all the higher and the educa- 
ted class, is certain. Independent of 
many other grave reasons, there is 
one of policy which every day be- 
come# more evident. The Church is 
ill fact now standing in the breach ; 
blow it down, or weaken it very 
much, and the whole present social 
system of the emphe iv desolated 
and gone, and will probably never be 
rebuilt in any decent order and pro- 
portion under some two or three 
generations. It is a different thing 
to subvert that which it*, or to do 
without that which never was”— (as, 
witness, the different conditions of 
England and America)— but even 
tlii# plainest of axioms seems over- 
looked by the presumptuous and 
empty fools who differ from each 
other in all but in doing mischief one 
Way or other. 

“As to the University question, 
It la a most vital one indeed. I never 
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claim of exemption from established 
forms of discipline and instruction* 
Indeed, solar 1 hold their admission 
rather likely to lead to the confor- 
mity of such individuals; and the 
signature of Articles on matriculation 
at Oxford— though I fully concur, 
as do all Oxford men, in the Bishop 
of Exeter's view of it— has never 
seemed to me a good kind of test. 
But l hold that the University, from 
its constitution, has alone the right 
to alter or modify in these matters, 
and parliamentary interference is 
the most unjust, impolitic, and (I 
may say ) wicked thing, I can possi- 
bly conceive. If it docs not invade 
the private charter of every college 
singly, a# well as of the University 
bodily — that i«, if it only leads to de- 
gree* from some lodging-house, and 
establishes no right to places of 
emolument jo colleges— it is mere- 
ly giving the Dissenter a new sore 
place, exposed to rubbing and dia- 
ling worse than he ever had before. 
If, on the contrary, it says there shall 
be no difference of creed in our 
Church nursery, and every thing 
shall be open to «//, which was in- 
tended for owe— (that is, for the Ca- 
thode before be was reformed, and 
now tor the reformed Catholic)-- it 
is a direct and almost undisguised 
attempt to upset the whole Church, 
and, with the Church, all the exist- 
ing Stitts fabric. ’Hie weak admis- 
sions which men in office mnv make, 
wiihout any consideration, the first 
rime a subject is started— to stick by 
which i* rum— to escape from which 
can only be done by paltry sub- 
terfuge — is the most alarming pic- 
ture ol the time*. I am no party- 
man now— and no wise man is— it i* 
the general aspect which alone Occu- 
pies the whole mind. And, ho much 
for politics.” 

Feeling that any farther remarks 
of my own would only weaken the 
force of these excellent observation*, 
I shall for the present take leave of 
the subject; not without the imea- 
tion, should you deem what I have 
now written worthy of insertion, to 
return to it, possibly more than once, 
should the course of “ coming 
events” be such a* their "fore-cast 
shadows ” appeav but too clearly to 
indicate — I am, Sir, Ac. Ac- Ac* 
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THE OSSARS. CHAP. IP. 

T11E PATRIOT EMPERORS. 

The five Caesar* who succeeded who declined even on such an oeca- 
immedmtcly to the first twelve, were, sion to cover their heads. Perhaps 
in as high a sense a« their office al- in imitation of these celebrated lead- 
lowed, Patriots. Hadrian is perhaps era, Hadrian adopted the sameprjac- 
the first of all whom circumstances tice, hut not with the same reanlt; 
permitted to show his patriotism for to him, either from age or con- 
without fear. It illustrates at one stitution, this very custom proved 
and the same moment a trait in this* the original occasion of his last ill- 
Ktriperor’d character, and in the Ho- ness. 

man habits, that he acquired much Imitation, indeed, was a general 
reputation for hardiness by walking principle of action with Hadrian, 
bareheaded. “ Never, on any occa- and the key to much of his public 
siort/' says one of his memorialists conduct; and allowably enough,con- 
(1 Mo ), w neither in summer heat nor sidering the exemplary lives (in a 
in winter’s cold, did he cover his public sense) of some who had pre< 
bead ; but, rh well in the Celtic c eded him, and the singular anxiety 
hnmvff a » in Egyptian heats, he went with which he distinguished between 
about bareheaded.** This anecdote* the lights and shadows of their ex- 
couUI not fail to win the especial ample*. He imitated the great Dic- 
ndmi ration of Isaac Cas&ubon, who tator, Julius, in his vigilance of in- 
lived in an age when men believed spection into the civil, not less than 
h hat no less indispensable* to the the martial police of his times, sha- 
hend, even within doors, than bhoes ping his new regulations to meet 
or Mocking* to the feet. His as to- abuses as they arose, 1 and strenuous- 
nishment on the occasion is thus ex- ly maintaining the old ones in vigo- 
presned ' u Tantuni est » : n rou* operation. As respected the 

such and so mighty is the. force of army, this was matter of peculiar 
habit arid daily use. Ami then ho praise, because peculiarly disinte- 
goos on to ask — “ Quis hodio nudum rested; for his foreign policy was 
caput radii* sol is, aut omnia per- pacific ; f he made no new con- 
urontifrigori, auait exponere f” Yet quests ; and be retired from the old 
we ourselves, and our illustrious ones of Trajan, where they could riot 
friend, Christopher North, have have been ' maintained without dis- 
walkecl for twenty years amongst proportionate bloodshed, or a jea- 
our British lakes imd mountains hat- lousy beyond the value of the stake, 
less, and amidst both snow and rain, In this point of his administration he 
such as Romans did uot often expo- took Augustus for his model ; as 
rience. We were naked, and yet not again in his care of the army, in his 
ashamed. Nor in this are we alto- occasional bounties, and in bis pa- 
gether singular. But, says Gasan- ternal solicitude for their comforts, 
bon, the Romans went, farther; for he looked rather to the example of 
they walked about the streets of Julius. Him also he imitated In his 
Rome * bareheaded* and never as- affability and in his ambitious cour- 
ftumed a hat or a cap, a patasus or a tesies ; 'one instance, of which, as 
tjalerus, a Macedonian causia , or a blending an artifice of political «ub- 
ptieux, whether Thessalian, Arcadian, tlcty and simulation with a reroark- 
or Laconic, unless when they enter- able exertion of memory, it may be 
ed upon a journey. Nay, some there well to mention. The custom was, 
were, as Maaimeaa and Julius Cmsar, in canvassing the citizens of Rome, 


* And hence we may the better estimate the trial to a Roman’s feelings in the 
personal deformity of baldness, connected with the Roman theory of its cause* for 
the exposure oflt was perpetual. 

f * Expedition^ sub eo,” says Spartian, M graves miUtc fueruitt. Bell* 
siientio pene transact*. « But he does not the less add, w A wBUflm** ptdjper 
warn cxcrcitto mmiam, multum amatus est.” 
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that the candidate should address 
every voter by his name; it was a 
fiction oTRe publican etiquette, that 
every men participating in tiie politi- 
cal privileges of the state must be 
personally known to public aspi- 
rants. But, as this was supposed to 
be, iu a literal sense, impossible to 
all men with the ordinary endow- 
ments of memory, in order to recon- 
cile the pretensions of Republican 
hauteur with the necessities of hu- 
man weakness, a custom had grown 
up of" relying upon a class of men, 
called notmndalurs, whose express 
business And profession it was to 
make themselves acquainted with 
the person and name of every citi- 
zen. One of these people accompa- 
nied every candidate, and quietly 
whispered into his ear the name of 
each \ oter as he came in sight. Few, 
indeed, were they who could dis- 
pense with the services of such an 
assessor; for the office imposed a 
twofold memory, that of names and 
of persons; and to estimate the im- 
mensity of the effort, wt* must recol- 
lect that the number of voters often 
far exceeded ope quarter of a mil- 
lion. The very same trial of me- 
mory lie undertook with respect to 
his dwn army, in this instance re- 
calling the wt»il-*kuowu feat of Mi- 
thridmes. And throughout his life he 
did not ouce foiget tue face or name 
of any veteran soldier whom he had 
ever had occasion to notice, no mat- 
ter under what remote climate, or 
under what difference of cirrum- 
Btauces. Wondeiful is the effect 
upon ftnidtcib of such enduring and 
separate i entomb ranee, which ope- 
rated always as the most touching 
kind of personal flattery, and which, 
iu every age of the wot Id, since the 
social sensibilities of men have been 
much developed, military command- 


ef» i m, found to hare played upon 
as the most effectual chord in the 
great system which they modulated; 
some few, by a rare endowment of 
nature; others, as Napoleon Bona- 
parte,. by elaborate mimicries of 
pantomimic art.* 

Other modes he had of winning 
affection from the army ; iu particu- 
lar that, so often practised before and 
since, of accommodating himself to 
the strictest ritual of martial disci- 
pline and castrensian life. He slept 
in tire open air, or, if he used a tent 
‘(papiiio), it was open at the sides. 
He at€i the ordinary rations of cheese, 
bacon, &c. ; he used no other diiuk 
than that composition of vinegar and 
water, known by the name of po*m f 
which formed the sole beverage 
allowed in the Homan camps, lie 
joined personally in the periodi- 
cal exercises of the. army— those 
even which were trying to the most 
vigorous youth and health: march- 
iug, for example, on stated occasions, 
twenty English miles without inter- 
mission, iu full armour and com- 
pletely accoutred. Luxury of every 
kind he not only interdicted to the 
soldier by severe ordinances, him- 
self enforcing their execution, but 
discountenanced it (though else- 
where splendid and even gorgeous 
in his personal habits ) by his own 
continual example, in dre*fl, for 
instau ce, he sternly banished the 
purple and gold embroideries, the 
jewelled aims, and the floating dra- 
peries so little in accoidauce with 
Me severe character of ** u ar in pro- 

ciud."\ Hardly would he allow him- 
self an ivory hilt to his sabre. The 
hiirue severe proscription he extend- 
ed to every sort of furniture, or de- 
corations of art, which sheltered 
even in the bosom of camps those 
habits of effeminate luxury — so apt 


In the true spiiit of VarUiatj mummery, llonapartc caused letters to be written 
from the War-office, in his own name, to particular soldiers of high military reputa- 
tion in every brigade, (whose private history he had previously caused to bt* investi- 
gated,) alluding circumstantially to the leading Jacts in their personal or family 
career; a furlough accompanied this letter, and they were requested to repair to 
*' where the Emperor anxiously desired to see them. Thus was the paternal 
interest expressed, winch their leader took m each rmiu’s fortunes; and the effect 
*f every such letter, it was not doubted, would diffuse itself through ten thousand 
ether men* 

f * WVm vroewet"--* phrase of Milton’s in Paradise Regained, which strikingly 
illustrates hie Jove of Latin phraseology ; (or unless to a scholar, previously acquaint- 
ed with the Latin phrase of in pnmrwdt, *t it so absolutely unintelligible as to inter- 
rupt the current of the feeling, 
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In all great empires to steal b> im- 
perceptible steps from the voluptu- 
ous palace to the soldier's tent— fol- 
lowing in the equipage of great 
leading officers, or of subalterns 
highly connected. There was at 
that time a practice prevailing, in 
the great standing camps on the se- 
veral frontiers ana at all the military 
stations, of renewing as much as pos- 
sible the image of distant Rome by 
the erection of Jong colonnades and 
piazzas— -single, double, or triple ; of 
crypts or subterranean* saloons, l# 
(ami sometimes subterranean galJe-* 
ries and corridors,) for evading the 
sultry noontides of July and August ; 
of verdant cloisters or arcades, with 
roofs high over-arched, constructed 
entirely out of flexile shrubs, box- 
myrtle, and others, trained and 
trimmed in regular forms ; besides 
endless other applications of the to « 
art, which in those days (like 
the needle-work of Miss Linwood in 
ours), though no more than a me- 
chanic craft, in some measure rea- 
lized the effects of a line art by the 
perfect skill of its execution. All 
these modes of luxury, with a policy 
that had the more merit as it thwart- 
ed his own private inclinations, did 
Hadrian peremptorily abolish ; per- 
haps, amongst other more obvious 
purposes, seeking to intercept the 
eai host buddings of those local at- 
tachments which are as injurious to 


the roarti&l character and the proper 
pursuits of men whose vocation 
obliges them to consider themselves 
eternally under marching orders, as 
they are propitious to all the best 
interests of society in connexion 
with the feelings of civic life. 

We dwell upon this prince not 
without reason in this particular; 
for amongst the Csesars, Hadrian 
stands forward in high relief as a 
reformer of the army. Well and 
truly might it be said of him — that, 
post Casarem Octavianum Inbantem 
disciplinnm , incur id mperiorum prin - 
cipum, ipse retinuit. Not content 
with the cleansings and purgations 
we have mentioned, he placed upon 
a new footing the whole tenure, du- 
ties, and pledges, of military offices. 

It cannot much surprise us that this 
department of the public service 
should gradually have gone to ruin 
or decay. Under the "Senate and 
People, under the auspices of those 
awful symbols — letters more signifi- 
cant and ominous than ever before 
had troubled the eyes of man, ex- 
cept upon Belshazzar^ wall— S. P. 
Q. 11., the officers of the Homan 
army had been kept true to their* 
duties, add vigilant by emulation and 
a healthy ambition. But, when the 
ripeness of corruption had by dis- 
solving the body of the state brought 
out of its ashes a new mode of life, 
and had recast the aristocratic re- 


* *■ these, which Spartmi, in his life of Hadrian, denominates simply 

c >'#//>/<!». are the same which, in the Roman jurisprudence, and in the architectural 
works of the Romans yet surviving, are termed hifpogtro dcvmbulalioms, L c. subter- 
ranean parades. Vrtruvius treats of this luxurious class of u part merits in connexion 
with the Apotheca*, and other repositories or store-rooms, which were also in many 
cases under ground, for the same reason as our ice-houses, wine-cellars, &c. He (ami 
from him Ptiny and Apollonaris Sidonin?,) calls them crypto-porticus (cloistral 
colonnades j) and Ulpian call* them rrfugia (sanctuaries, or places of refuge); St 
Ambrose notices them under the name of hypogaa and umbrosa penetralia, as the re- 
sorts of voluptuaries • Lu.ruriosortnn <?#/, says he, hypogaa yxtriere—ersptanlium fri - 
ym fcstivurn ; and again lie speaks of tftaidtosi qui igrurra sub tarts ngnnt otia . 

f ** The topiary art so called, as Salma&ius thinks, from foriw, a rope t be- 
cause the process of construction was conducted chiefly by means of cords and strings. 
This art was much practised in the 17th century; and Casaubon describes one* 
which existed in his early days somewhere in the suburbs of Paris, on so elaborate 
a scale, that it represented Troy besieged, with the two hosts, their several leaders, 
and all other objects in their full proportion. 

i Very remarkable it is, and a fact which speaks volumes as to the democratic 
constitution of the Roman army, in the midst of that aristocracy which enveloped 
its parent state in a civil sense, that although there was a name for a common soldier 
(or sentinel, as he was termed by our ancestors)— .viz; mks gregarius, or miles ma*i- 
pukritt— there was none for an officers that Is to say, each several rank of officers 
had a name ; hut there Was no generalization to express the idea of an officer ab- 
stracted from its several species or classes. 

you xxxv, no* ccxxih. Bn 
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public, 4f 14# dcm&eratfc ale- 

mbhts 4mn suddenly victorious, in- 
tt* & jpttrtit iuiotmey— whatevor might 
be Xm advantages la other respects of 
this greet change, in one point it had 
certs inly Injured the public ^rnce, 
by throwing the higher military ap- 
pointments, all in fact which confer- 
red any authority, into the channels 
of court favour — and by consequence 
into a mercenary disposal. Each 
successive Emperor had been too 
anxious for his own Immediate se- 
curity, to find leisure for the re- 
moter interests of the empire : all 
looked to the army, as it were for 
their own immediate security against 
competitors, without venturing to 
tamper with its constitution, to risk 
popularity by reforming abuses, to 
balance present interest against a 
remote one, or to cultivate the pub- 
lic welfare at the hazard of their 
own : contented with obtaining that, 
they left the internal arrangements 
of so formidable a body in the state 
to which circumstances had brought 
it,fmd to which naturally the views of 
all existing beneficiaries had gradu- 
ally adjusted themselves. What these 
blight be, and to what further results 
they might tend, was a matter of 
moment doubtless to the empire. 
But the empire was strong; if its 
motive energy was decaying, its vis 
inertiai was for ages enormous, and 
could stand up against assaults re- 
peated for many ages : whilst the Em- 
peror was in the beginning of his au- 
thority weak, and {dodged by instant 
interest, no less than by express pro- 
mises, to the support of that body 
Whose favour had substantially sup- 
ported himself. Hadrian was the 
first who turned his attention effec- 
tually in that direction \ whether it 
were that he first was struck with 
the tendency of the abuses, or that 
he valued the hazard leas which be 
incurred In correcting them, or that 
having no successor of his own 
blood— he had a loss personal and 
affecting interest at stake in setting 
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this hazard at defiance* Hitherto* 
the highest regimental rank, that 
of Tribune, had been disposed of 
in two ways, either civilly upon po- 
pular favour and election, or upon 
the express recommendation of the 
soldiery. This custom had prevailed 
under the Republic* and the force of 
habit had availed to propagate that 
practice under a new mode of go- 
vernment. But now were introduced 
new regulations : the Tribune was 
selected for his military qualities 
<and experience : none was appointed 
to this important office, ** nisi barbd 
plena.” The Centurion's truncheon,* 
again, was given to no man, u nisi 
robwto et fUnce fimm” The arms 
and military appointments (*«?>«/- 
lectilis) were revised ; die register of 
names was duly called over; and 
none suffered to remain in the 
camps who was either above or be- 
low the military age. The same 
vigilance and jealousy were extend- 
ed to the great stationary stores and 
repositories of biscuit, vinegar, and 
other equipments for the soldiery. 
All things were in constant readiness 
in the capital and the provinces, in 
the garrisons and camps, abroad and 
at home, to meet the outbreak of a 
foreign war or a domestic sedition. 
Whatever were the service, it could 
by no possibility find Hadrian un- 
prepared. And he first, in fact, of 
all the Cmsars, restored to Its ancient 
Republican standard, as reformed 
and perfected by Marius, the old 
martial discipline of the Seipioa and 
the PmtUi — that discipline, to which, 
more than to any physical superiority 
of her soldiery, Rome had been in- 
debted for her conquest of the earth ; 
and which had inevitably decayed 
in the long series of wars growing 
out of personal ambition. From the 
days ot Marius, every great leader 
had sacrificed to the necessities of 
courting favour from the troops, as 
much as was possible of the hard- 
ships incident to actual service, and 
as much as be dared of the once 


* rtjwj it deserves to he mentioned, that this staff, or cudgel, which was 

the official ensign atid cognizance of the Centurion* dignity, wot meant expressly 
to be used 'In caning or cudgelling the inferior soldiers : ** propterta vlti* in manam 
tea,** Mp Sidmaaius, « verberando tciUcei mikti 0 i deltquwtf” Wo are no patrons of 
oorperal chastisement, which, on the, oontaary, a* the rileyt of degradations, we 
abominate. The soldier, who does not feel himself dishonoured by it, is already 
dishonoured beyond hope 01 redemption. Bat Still let thie degradation not bftlm- 

puted to the English may exclusively. 
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rigorous dtecifrime. Hadrian first 
found himself in circumstances, or 
was the first who had courage 
enough to decline a momentary in- 
terest in favour of a greater in re- 
version; and a personal object which 
was transient, in favour of 'a state one 
continually revolving. 

For a prince, with no children of 
his own, it is in any case a task of 
peculiar delicacy to select a succes- 
sor. In the Roman Empire the dif- 
ficulties were much aggravated. The 
interests of the State were, in ti*e 
first place, to be consulted ; for a 
mighty burthen of responsibility 
rested upon the Emperor in the most 
personal sense. Duties of every 
kind fell to his station, which, from 
the peculiar constitution of the Go- 
vernment, and from circumstances 
rooted in the very origin of the ltn- 
per&toriai office, could not be de- 
volved upon a council. Council 
there was none, nor could be recog- 
nised as such in the State-machinery. 
The Emperor, himself a sacred and 
sequestered creature, might be sup- 
posed to enjoy the secret tutelage of 
the Supreme Deity ; but a council, 
composed of subordinate and respon- 
sible agents, could not. Again, the 
auspices of the Emperor, and his 
edicts, apart even from any celestial 
or supernatural inspiration, simply 
as emanations of his own divine cha- 
racter, had a value and a consecra- 
tion which could never belong to 
those of a council — or to those even 
which had been sullied by the breath 
of any less august reviser. The 
Emperor, therefore, or— as with a 
view to his solitary and uuique cha- 
racter we ought to call him — in the 
original irrepresentable term, the 
Imper&tor, could not delegate his 
duties, or execute them in any avow- 
ed form by proxies or representa- 
tives. He was himself the great 
fountain of law — of honour-— of pre- 
ferment— of civil and political regu- 
lations. He was die fountain also 
of good and evil fame. He was the 
great Chancellor, or supreme dis- 
penser of equity to all climates, 
nations, languages, of his mighty do- 
minions, which connected die tur- 
haned races of the Orient, and those 
who min the galea of the rising ana, 
with the islands of the West, and the 
nufathomed depths of the mysterious 
Scandinavian lie was die universal 


guardian of the public and private 
interests which composed the great 
edifice of the social system as then 
existing amongst his subjects. Above 
all, and out of bis own private purse, 
he supported the heraldries of his 
dominions— the peerage, senatorial 
or prsetorian, and the great gentry 
or chivalry of the Equites. These 
were classes who would have been 
dishonoured by the censorship of 
a less august comptroller. And, 
for the classes below these, — 
by how much they were lower and 
more remote from his ocular super- 
intendence,— by so much the more 
were they linked to him in a connex- 
ion of absolute dependence. Caesar 
it was who provided their daily 
food, Cffisar who provided their 
pleasures and relaxations. He char- 
tered the fleets which brought grain 
to the Tiber — he bespoke the Sardi- 
nian granaries whilst yet unformed 
—and the harvests of the Nile whilst 
yet unsown. Not the connexion 
between a mother and her unborn 
infant is more intimate and vital, 
than that which subsisted between 
the mighty populace of the Roman 
capital and their paternal Emperor. 
Th ey 'die w their nutriment from him; 
they lived and were happy by sym- 
pathy with the motions ot his will; 
to him also the arts, the knowledge, 
and the literature of the empire 
looked for support. To him the ar- 
mies looked for their laurels, and 
the eagles in every clime turned their 
aspiring eyes, w aiting to bend their 
flight according to the signal of his Jo- 
vian nod. And all these vast functions 
and ministrations arose partly as a 
natural effect, but partly also they 
were a cause of the Emperor’s own 
divinity. He was capable of services 
so exalted, because he also was held 
a god, and had his own altars, his 
own incense, his own worship and 
priests. And that was the cause, and 
that was the result of his bearing, on 
bis own shoulders, a burthen so 
mighty and Atlantean. 

Yet, if in this view it was needful 
to have a man of talent, on the other 
hand there was reason to dread a 
man of talents too adventurous-ytoo 
aspiring— or too intriguing. Hi* si- 
tuation, as Caesar, or Crown Prince* 
thing into his hands a power of fo- 
menting nenapiradei^and of eoacfeal- 
ing them until dm wy mown* of 
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explosion— ~wliich made 1dm an ob- 
ject of almost exclusive terror to bis 
principal, the Caesar Augustus. His 
situation again, as an heir voluntarily 
adopted, made him the proper object 
of public affection and caresses— 
which became peculiarly embarrass. 
Jug to one who had, perhaps, soon 
found reasons for suspecting, fear- 
ing,and hating him beyond all other 
men. 

The young nobleman, whom Ha* 
drian adopted by his earliest choice, 
was Lucius Aurelius Verus, the son 
of Cejonlus Commodus. These 
names were borne also by tbe son ; 
but, after his adoption into the jEiiau 
family, he was generally known by 
the appellation of ASlius Verus. The 
scandal of those times imputed his 
adoption to the worst motives. 

41 Adriano ** says one author, 4< (ut 
malevolt loquuntnr) acccptior formd 
quam moribus” And thus much un- 
doubtedly there is to countenance 
so shocking an insinuation, that \ery 
little is recorded of the young prince 
but such anecdotes as illustrate his 
excessive luxury and effeminate de- 
dication to pleasure. Still it is our 
private, opinion, that Hadrian's real 
motives have been misrepresented ; 
that be sought in the young roan’s 
extraordinary beauty — [for he was, 
says Spartian, pulchri tudinis regice J — 
a plausible pretext that should be 
sufficient to explain and to counte- 
nance his preference, whilst under 
this provisional adoption he wa*s 
enabled to postpone the definitive 
choice of an Xmperator elect, until 
his own more advanced age might 
diminish the motives for intriguing 
against himself. It was, therefore, 
a mere ad interim adoption ; for it sb 
certain, however we may choose to 
explain that fact, that Hadrian 
foresaw and calculated on the early 
death of dSlius. This prophetic 
knowledge may have been grounded 
on a private familiarity with some 
constitutional infirmity affecting his 
daily health, or with some habits of 
life incompatible with longevity, or 
with both combined. It is pretended 
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that this distinguished mark of fa- 
vour was conferred in fulfilment of 
a direct contract on the Emperor’s 
part, as the price of favours such as 
tbe Latin reader will easily under- 
stand from the strong expression of 
Spartian above cited. But it is far 
more probable that Hadrian relied 
on this admirable beauty, and allow- 
ed it so much weight, as the readiest 
and most intelligible justification to 
the multitude, of a choice which 
thus offered to their homage a public 
favourite— And to the nobility, of so 
invidious a preference, which placed 
one of their own number far above 
the level of his natural rivals. The 
necessities of the moment were thus 
satisfied without present or future 
danger ; — as respected the future, he 
knew or believed that Verus was 
marked out for early death ; and 
would often say, in a strain of com- 
pliment somewhat disproportionate, 
applying to him tin* Virgilian lines 
on the hopeful and lamented Mar- 
cellus, 

“ 0«ten<!ent terris hune tantuui Lta, 
neque ultra 
Esse sinent.’* 

And, at the same time, to countenance 
the belief that he had been disap- 
pointed, he would affect to sigh, 
exclaiming — “Ah ! that I should thus 
fruitlessly have squandered a sum of 
three* millions sterling ! ” for so 
much had been distributed in lar- 
gesses to the people and the army on 
the occasion of his inauguration. 
Meantime, as respected the present, 
the qualities of the young roan were 
amply fitted to sustain a Homan po- 
pularity ; for, in addition to bis ex- 
treme. and statuesque beauty of per- 
son* he was (in the report of one 
who did not wish to colour his cha- 
racter advantageously) u mmor fa - 
milict mu?, romptus , decor ns, oris re- 
nerandi, eloqucntiw celsioris, versa 
faedis, in republics etirmnon inutilis . n 
Even as a military officer, he had a 
respectable f character; as an orator 
he was more than respectable ; and 
in other qualifications less interest- 
ing to the populace, he had that 


* In the original ter mitiies, which is not much above two millions and 150 thou- 
gaud pounds sterling ; but it must be remembered that one- third as much, in addition 
to this popular largess, bad been given to the army. 

f — bene gratis rebus, velpotius feliciter, etax non snmroi— medii tamen 
obtiouit duds feme®/’ 
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happy mediocrity of merit which 
was best fitted for his delicate and 
difficult situation— sufficient to do 
credit to the Emperor’s preference— 
sufficient to sustain the popular re* 
gard, but not brilliant enough to 
throw his patron into the shade* For 
the rest, his vices were of a nature 
not greatly or necessarily to inter- 
fere with his public duties, and em- 
phatically such as met with the rea- 
diest indulgence from the Roman 
laxity of morals. Some few in- 
stances, indeed, are noticed of 
cruelty; but there is reason to 
think that it was merely by acci- 
dent, and as an indirect result of 
other purposes, that he ever allowed 
himself in such manifestations of 
irresponsible power— not as gratify- 
ing any harsh impulses of his native 
character. The most remarkable 
neglect of humanity with which he 
has been taxed, occurred in the treat- 
ment of his couriers; these were the 
bearers of news and official des- 
patches, at that time fulfilling the 
functions of the modern post; and 
it must be remembered that as yet 
they were not slaves, (as afterwards 
by the reformation of Alexander Se- 
vern**,) hut free citizens. They had 
beeu already dressed in a particular 
livery or uniform, and possibly they 
might wear some symbolical badges 
of their profession; but the new 
f-tesar chose to dress them altoge- 
ther in character as winged Cupids, 
affixing literal wings to their should- 
ers, and facetiously distinguishing 
them by the names of the four cardinal 
winds, (Boreas, Aquilo, Notus, &c.) 
and others as levanters or hurricanes, 
(Circius, &c.) Thus far he did no 
more than indulge a blameless fancy; 
but in his anxiety that his runners 
should emulate their patron winds, 
and do credit to the names which he 
had assigned them, he is said to have 
exacted a degree of speed inconsist- 
ent with any merciful regard for 


their bodily powers.* But these were, 
after ail, perhaps mere improve- 
ments of malice upon some solitary 
incident. The true stain upon bis 
memory, and one which is open to 
no doubt whatever, is excessive and 
extravagant luxury — excessive in 
degree, extravagant and even ludi- 
crous in its forms. For example, he 
constructed a sort of bed or sofa — 
protected from insects by au awn- 
ing of network composed of ^lilies, 
delicately fabricated into the pro- 
per meshes, &c., and the couches 
composed wholly of rose leaves ; and 
even of these, not without an exqui- 
site preparation ; for the white parts 
of die leaves, as coarser and harsher 
to the touch, (possibly, also, as less 
odorous,) were scrupulously reject- 
ed. Here he Jay indolently stretched 
amongst favourite ladies, 

“ And like a naked Indian slept himself 
away.” 

He had also tables composed of the 
same delicate material — prepared 
and purified in the same elaborate 
way — and to these were, adapted 
seats in the fashion of sofas {accuba- 
tionex t ) corresponding in their ma- 
terials, and in their mode of prepa- 
ration. He was also an expert per- 
former, and even an original inventor, 
in the art of cookery; and one dish 
of his discovery, which, from its four 
component parts, obtained the name 
of tctrapharmacum, was so far from 
owing its celebrity to Its royal birth, 
that it maintained its place on Ha- 
drian’s table to the time of his death* 
These, however, were mere fopperies 
or pardonable extravagancies in one 
so young and so exalted; “ quae, 
etei non decora,” as the historian ob- 
serves, u non tameu ad perniciem 
publicam prom p to sunt.” A graver 
mode of licentiousness appeared in 
his connexions with women. He 
made no secretof ldslawless amours; 
and to his own wife, on her expostu- 


* This, however, is a point in which royal personages claim an old prescriptive 
right to be unreasonable in their exactions ; and some, even amongst the most hu- 
mane of Christian princes, have erred as flagrantly as -E litis Veru*. George IV., 
we have understood, was generally escorted from Dalkeith to Holyrood at a rate of 

twenty-two miles an hour. And of his father, the trifly kind and paternal king, it 
Is recorded by Miss Hawkins, (daughter of Sir J* Hawkins, the biographer of John- 
son, &c.) that families who happened to have a son, brother, lover, etc. in the parti- 
cular regiment of cavalry which furnished the escort for the day, used to suffer as 
much anxiety for the result as on the eve of a great baulc. 
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lathuf with him on his aberrations 
in this respect, be replied — that 
“wife” was a designation of rank 
and official dignity, not of tenderness 
and affection, or implying any claim 
of love on either side ; upon which 
distinction he begged that she would 
mind her own affairs, and leave him 
to pursue sucli as be might himself 
be involved in by bis sensibility to 
female charms. 

However, he and all bis errors, 
his “ regal beauty,” his princely 
pomps, and his authorized hopes, 
were suddenly swallowed up by the 
inexorable grave; and he would have 
passed away like an exhalation, and 
leaving no remembrance of himself 
more durable than his oivn beds of 
rose leaves, and his reticulated ca- 
nopies of lilies, had it not been that 
Hadrian filled the world with images 
of his perfect faunlike beauty in the 
shape of colossal statues, and raised 
temples even to his memory in various 
cities. This Caesar, therefore, dying 
thus prematurely, never tasted of 
empire? and his name would have 
had but a doubtful title to a place in 
the imperatorial roll, had it not been 
recalled to a second chance, for the 
sacred honours in the person of his 
son— whom it was the pleasure of 
Hadrian, by way of testifying his 
affection for the father, to associate 
in the order of succession with the 
philosophic Marcus Aurelius Auto* 
sinus. This fact, and the certain tv 
that to the second dSlius Verus he 
gave his own daughter in marriage, 
rather than to his associate Ciesar 
Marcus Aurelius, make it evident 
that his regret for the elder Verua 
was unaffected and deep ; and they 
overthrow effectually the common 
report of historians— that he repent- 
ed of his earliest choice, as or one 
that had been disappointed not by 
the decrees of fate, hut by the vio- 
lent defect of merits in its object. 
On the contrary, he prefaced his in- 
auguration of this junior Caesar by 
the following tender words — Let us 
confound the rapine of the grave, 
«ad let the empire possess amongst 
bar, rulers a second ASIius Verus. 

* Mm <diter visum cst:” the blood 
Uf the iElfan family was 'not privi- 
leged to ascend or aspire : it gravi- 
tated violently to extinction; and 
this junior Veras h supposed to hare 
been as much indebted to his asses. 
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sor on the throne for shielding his 
obscure vices, and drawing over his 
defects the ample draperies of the 
Imperatorial robe, as he was to Ha- 
drian, his grandfather by fiction of 
law, for his adoption into the reign- 
ing family, and his consecration as 
one of the Caesars. He, says one 
historian, shed no ray of light or 
illustration upon the Imperial house, 
except by one solitary quality. This 
bears a harsh sound ; but it has the 
effect of a sudden redemption for 
his memory, when we learn — that 
this solitary quality, in virtue of 
which he claimed a natural affinity 
to the sacred bouse, and challenged 
a natural interest in the purple, was 
the very princely one of — a merciful 
disposition. 

The t wo Anfcomnes fi x an era in the 
Imperial history; for they were both 
eminent models of wise and good 
rulers; and some would say— that 
they fixed a crisis ; for with their suc- 
cessor commenced, in the popular be- 
lief, the decline of the empire. Thatat 
least is the doctrine of Gibbon ; but 
perhaps it would not be found alto- 
gether able to sustain itself against 
a closer and philosophic examination 
of the true elements involved in the 
idea of declension as applied to po- 
litical bodies. Be that as it may, 
however, and waiving any interest 
which might happen to invest the 
Antonines as the last princes who 
kepi up the empire to its original 
level, both of them had enough of 
merit to challenge a separate notice 
in their personal characters, and apart 
from the accidents of their position. 

The elder of the two, who is usu- 
ally distinguished bv the title of 
Pius, is thus described by one of 
his biographers “ He was exter- 
nally of remarkable beauty ; eminent 
for his moral character, full of be- 
nign dispositions, noble, with a coun- 
tenance of a most gentle expression, 
intellectually of singular endow- 
ments, possessing an elegant stylo 
of eloquence, distinguished for his 
literature, generally temperate, an 
earnest lover of agricultural pursuits, 
mild in his deportment, bountiful In 
the use of his own, but a stern re- 
specter of the rights of others; and, 
finally, he was all this without osten- 
tation, and with a constant regard to 
the proportions of cases, and to the 
demands of time and placet” His 
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bounty displayed itself in a way, 
which may be worth mentioning, as 
at once illustrating the age, and the 
prudence with which he controlled 
the most generous of his impulses : 
— Farms trientarium,” says the his- 
torian, ** hoc eat minimis usuritt exer~ 
euil t ut patrimonio mo plurimos adju - 
mret.” The meaning of which is 
this : — in Rome, the customary inte- 
rest for money was what was called 
centmmm urnra ; that is, the hun- 
dredth part, or 1 per cent. But, as 
this expressed not the annual, but 
the monthly interest, the true rate 
was, in fact, 12 per cent; and that 
is the meaning of centesima usurm. 
Nor could money be obtained any- 
where on better terms than these; 
and, moreover, this 1 per cent was 
exacted rigorously as the monthly 
day came round, no arrears being 
suffered to lie over. l T nder these 
circumstances, it was a prodigious 
service to lend money at a dimi- 
nished rate, and one which furnished 
many men with the means of saving 
themselves from ruin. Pius then, 
by way of extending his aid as far 
as possible, reduced the monthly 
rate of his loans to one-third per 
cent, which made the annual interest 
the tery moderate one of 4 per cent. 
The channels, which public spirit 
had as yet opened to the beneficence 
of the opulent, were few indeed : 
charity and munificence languished, 
or they were abused, or they were 
inefficiently directed, simply through 
defects in the structure of society. 
Social organisation, for its large de- 
velopement, demanded the agency 
of newspapers (together with many 
other forms of assistance from the 
press), of banks, of public carriages 
on an extensive scale, besides infi- 
nite other inventions or establish- 
ments not yet created — which sup- 
port and powerfully react upon that 
same progress of society which ori- 
ginally gave birth to themselves. 
All things considered, in the Rome 
of that day, where all munificence 
confined itself to the direct largesses 
of a few leading necessaries of life, 
—a great step was taken, and the 
best step. In this lending of money 
at a low interest, towards a more re- 
fined and beneficial mode of charity* 
in his public character, be was 
perhaps the most patriotic of Roman 


Empowers, and the purest from all 
taint ifitf corrupt or Indirect ends. 
Peculation embezzlement, or mfs- 
applicationof the public funds, were 
univ^rsaByemssected : provincial op- 
pressors Were exposed and defeated : 
the taxes iptd tributes were dimi- 
nished; and the public expenses 
were thrown as much as possible 
upon the public estates, and in some 
instances upon his own private 
estates. So far, indeed, did Pius 
stretch his sympathy with the poorer 
classes of his subjects, that on this 
account chiefly he resided perma- 
nently in the capital— allegu^ in 
excuse, partly that he thus stationed 
himself in the very centre of his 
mighty empire, to which all couriers 
could come by the shortest radii, but 
chiefly that he thus spared the pro- 
vincial ists those burthens winch 
must else have alighted upon them ; 
“ for,” said be, ** even the slenderest 
retinue of a Roman Emperor is bur- 
thensome to the whole line of its 
progress.” His tenderness and con- 
sideration, indeed, were extended to 
all classes, and all relations, of his 
subjects ; even to those who stood in 
the shadow of his public displeasure 
as state delinquents, or as the most 
atrocious criminals. To the children 
of great treasury defaulters, be re- 
turned the confiscated estates of their 
fathers, deducting only what might 
repair the public loss. And so reso- 
lutely did he refuse to shed the 
blood of any in the senatorial order, 
to whom he conceived himself more 
especially bound in paternal ties, 
that even a parricide, whom the laws 
would not suffer to live, was simply 
exposed upon a desert island. 

Little indeed did Pius want of 
being a perfect Christian in heart 
and in practice. Yet ail this display 
of goodness and merciful indulgence, 
nay, ail hit munificence, would have 
availed him little with the people at 
large, had he rifeglectpd to furnish 
shows and exhibitions in the arena 
of suitable magnificence. Lmckily 
for his reputation, he exceeded die 

§ eneral standard of imperial splen- 
dour not less as the patron of the 
amphitheatre than In his more im- 
portant functions. It is recorded of 
hii»<~tb&t in one mwsw he sent for- 
ward on the arena a hundred lions. 
Nor wu he lew dklisgutebed *y 
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the rarity of the wild animals which 
he exhibited than by their number. 
There were elephants, there were 
crocodiles* there were hippopotami 
at one time upon the stage : there 
was also the rhinoceros, and the still 
rarer crotuta or corocotta, with a few 
strepaikerotts. Some of these were 
matched in duels, some in general 
battles with tigers; in fact, there was 
no species of wild animal through- 
out the deserts and sandy Zaarraa 
of Africa, the infinite steppe of Asia, 
or the lawny recesses and dim fo- 
rests of then silvan Europe , 4 no 
species known to natural history, 
(and some even of which naturalists 
have lost sight,) which the Emperor 
Pius did not produce to his Roman 
subjects on liis ceremonious pomps. 
And in another point he carried his 
splendours to a point which set the 
seal to his liberality. In the phrase 
of modern auctioneers, he gave up 
the wild beasts to slaughter " with- 
out reserve-” it was the custom, in 
ordinary cases, so far to consider the 
enormous cost of these far-fetched 
rarities as to preserve for future oc- 
casions those which escaped the ar- 
rows of the populace, or survived 
the bloody combats in whith they 
were engaged. Thus, out of the 
overflowings of one great exhibition, 
would be found materials for an- 
other. Hut Pius would not allow 
of these reservations. -All were 
given up unreservedly to the savage 
purposes of the spectators : land and 
sea were ransacked ; the sanctuaries 
of the Torrid Zone were violated; 
columns ot the army were put in 
motion— and all for the transient ef- 
fect of crowning an extra hour with 
hetacombs of forest blood, each se- 
parate minute of which had cost a 
king’s ransom. 

Yet these displays were alien to the 
nature of Pius; and* even through 
the tyranny of custom, he had been 
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so little changed* that to the last he 
continued to turn aside, as often as 
the public ritual of his duty allowed 
him, from these fierce spectacles to 
the gentler amusements of fishing 
and hunting. His taste and his af- 
fections naturally carried him to all 
domestic pleasures of a quiet nature. 
A walk in a shrubbery or along a 
piazza, enlivened with the conversa- 
tion of a friend or two* pleased him 
better than all the court festivals ; 
and among festivals, or anniversary 
celebrations, he preferred those 
which, like the harvest- home or 
feast of the vintagers, whilst they 
sanctioned a total carelessness and 
dismissal of public anxieties, were 
at the same time coloured by the 
innocent gaiety which belongs to 
rural and to primitive manners. — In 
persou this Emperor was tall and 
dignified (staturd tfovatd dcrorus ) ; 
but latterly he stooped ; to remedy 
which defect, that he might dis- 
charge his public part with the more 
decorum, he wore stays. f Of Ida 
other personal habits little is re- 
corded, except that, early in the 
morning, and just before receiving 
the compliments of his friends and 
dependents (sahitatorf#,) or what iri 
modern phrase would be called his 
levee, he took a little plain bread, 
( panem tiiccum comedit,) that is, bread 
without condiments or accompani- 
ments of any kind, by way of break- 
fast. In no meal has luxury ad- 
vanced more upon the model of the 
ancients than in this: the dinners 
(cand) of the Homans were even 
more luxurious, and a thousand 
times more costly, than our own ; 
but their breakfasts were scanda- 
lously meagre ; and, with many men, 
breakfast was no professed meal at 
a 11. Galen tells us that a little bread, 
and at most a little seasoning of oil* 
honey, or dried fruits, was the ut- 
most breakfast which men generally 


* And not impossibly of America ; for it must be remembered that, when we 
speak of this quarter or the earth as yet undiscovered, we mean— to ourselves of the 
western ciimalea; since as respects the eastern quarters of Asia, doubtless Ame- 
rica was known ttim familiarly enough ; and the high bounties of Imperial Rome 
oa rare animals, would sometimes perhaps propagate their influence even to those 
regions. 

f In default .of whalebone, one is curious to know of what they were made 
thin tablets of the linden-tree, it appears* were the best materials which the Augus- 
tus of that day could command. 9 
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allowed" themselves; some indeed 
drank wine after it, but this was far 
from being a common practice*# 

The Emperor Pius (lied in his se- 
ventieth year. The immediate oc- 
casion of his death was — not break- 
fast nor ctrna, but something of the 
kind. He had received a present of 
Alpine cheese, and he ordered some 
for supper. The trap for his life 
was baited with toasted cheese. 
There is no reason to think that he 
ate immoderately; but that night he 
was seized with indigestion. Deli- 
rium followed; during which it is 
singular that bis mind teemed with 
a class of imagery and of passions 
the most remote (as it might have 
been i bought) from the voluntary 
occupations of his thoughts. He 
raved about the State, and about 
those kings with whom lie was dis- 
pleased ; nor were his thoughts one 
moment removed from the public 
service. Vet he was the least am- 
bitious of princes, and his reign was 
emphatically said to he bloodless. 
Finding his fever increase, he became 
sensible that he was dying ; and he 
ordered the golden statue of Pros- 
perity, a household symbol of em- 
pire, to be transferred from his own 
bedroom to that of his successor. 
Once Again, however, for the last 
time, he gave the word to the officer 
of the guard; and, soon after, turn- 
ing away his face to the wall against 
which his bed was placed, he passed 
out of life in the very gentlest sleep, 
M quasi dormiret, spiritum reddidit;'* 
or, as a Greek author expresses it, 
Jtitr' ic-tf ri? uccXixKsflaru, He WES 
one of those few Homan Emperors 
whom posterity truly honoured with 
the title of **«-*n*T*t (or bloodless;) 
soluM/tie omnium prope prineipum 
pram us nine cixnli sanguine et hostiti 
visit. In the whole tenor of hia life 
and character he was thought to re- 
semble Numa. And Pausanias, ajfter 
remarking on his title of Ev«Cw (or 
Pius), upon the meaning and origin 
of which there are several different 


hypotheses, closes with this memor- 
able tribute to his paternal qualities 

— fogy ?i **t n ra rs 

(ptge/le «v rtf <ar£nr&vre#v, Tl «th$ xd^uTtnv 

xa.kvfi.t90s : but, in my opinion , he 
should aka bear the name of Cyrus 
the elder — being hailed as Father of 
the Human Race. 

A thoughtful Homan would have 
been apt to exclaim, This is too good 
to last , upon finding so admirable a 
ruler succeeded by one still more 
admirable in the person of Marcus 
Aurelius. From the first dawn of 
his infancy this prince indicated, by 
his grave deportment, the philoso- 
phic character of his mind ; and at 
eleven years of age he professed 
himself a formal devotee of philoso- 
phy in its strictest form,— -assuming 
the garb, and submitting to its most 
ascetic ordinances. In particular, 
he slept upon the ground, and in 
other respects he practised a style 
of living the most simple and remote 
from the habits of rich pien [or, in 
his own words, ri s.irb Kara. Thv otu.m 

r*v t Jf-si flET9p|?*» rr,f ns tkiiaiaxV; ; 

though it is true that he himself 
ascribes this simplicity of life to the 
influence of his mother, and not to 
the premature assumption oF the 
stoical character. He pushed hie 
austerities indeed to excess; for Dio 
mentions that in his boyish days he 
was reduced to great weakness by 
exercises too severe, and a diet of 
too little nutriment. In fact, his 
whole heart was set upon philoso- 
phic attainments, and perhaps upon 
philosophic glory. All the great phi- 
losophers ofhis own time, whether 
Stoic or Peripatetic, and amongst 
them Sextus of Cberonma, a nephew 
of Plutarch, were retained as his in- 
structors. There was none whom 
he did not enrich ; and as many as 
were fitted by birth and manners to 
fill important situations, he raised to 
the highest offices in the state. Phi- 
losophy, however, "did not so much 
absorb his affections, but that he 
found time to cultivate the fine arts 


* There i«, however, a good deal of delusion prevalent on such subjects. In 

some English cavalry regiments, the custom is for the privates to take only one 
meal a. day, which of course is dinner; and fay some curious experiments it has ap- 
peared that such a mode of life is the healthiest. But at the same time we have 
ascertained that the quantity of porter or substantial ale drunk in these regiments, 
does virtually allow mm meals, by comparison with the washy tea breakfasts of most 
Englishmen. 
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(ttistfof he both studied and prac- 
tised,) and such gymnastic exercises 
as he held consistent with his public 

dignity. Wrestling, hunting, fowling, 
playing at cricket ( Pda ), he admired 
and patronised by personal partici- 
pation. He tried bis powers even as 
arunner. But with these tasks, and 
entering so critically, both as a con- 
noisseur and as a practising amateur, 
into such trials of skill, so little did 
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he relish the very same spectacles, 
when connected with the cruel ex- 
hibitions of the circus and amphi- 
theatre, that it was not without some 
friendly violence on the part of those 
who could venture on such a liberty, 
nor even thus, perhaps, without the 
necessities of his official station, that 
he would be persuaded to visit either 
one or the other.* In this he medi- 
tated no reflection upon his father by 


* So roach improvement had Christianity already accomplished in the feelings of 
men since the time of Augustus. That prince, i« whose reign the founder of this 
ennobling religion was born, had delighted so much and indulged so freely in the 
spectacles of the amphitheatre, that Maecenas summoned him reproachfully to leave 
them,— saying. Surge tandem, earnifex. 

It is the remark of Capitol me, that “ gkdiaioria spectacula omnifariam tern* 
peravit; temperavit etiam scenicas donafiones •** — he controlled in every possible 
way the gladiatorial spectacles; he controlled also the rates of allowance to the stage 
performers. In these latter reforms, which simply restrained the exorbitant salaries 
of a class dedicated to. the public pleasures, and unprofitable to the State, Marcus 
may have had no farther view than that which is usually connected with sumptuary 
laws. But in the restraints upon the gladiators, it is impossible to believe that hi* 
highest purpose was not that of elevating human nature, and preparing the way for 
still higher regulations. As little can it be believed that this lofty conception, and 
the sense of a degradation entailed upon human nature itself, in the spectacle of 
human beings matched against each other like brute beast®, and pouring out rbeir 
blood upon tbe arena as a libation to the caprices of a mob, could have been derived 
from any other sourc* than thereon tagion of Christian standards ami Christian senti- 
ments, then beginning to pervade and ventilate tbe atmosphere of society in its 
higher and philosophic regions. Christianity, without expressly affirming, every- 
where indirectly supposes and presumes the infinite value and dignity o! man as a 
creature, exclusively concerned in a vast and mysterious economy of restoration to 
a state of moral beauty and power in some termer age mysteriously forfeited. Equally 
interested in its benefits, joint heirs of its promises, all men of every colour, lan- 
guage, and rank. Gentile or Jew, were here first represented as in one sense l and 
that the most important) equal j in the eye of this religion, they were, by necessity 
Of logic, equal, as equal participators in the ruin and the restoration- Here, first, in 
any available sense, was communicated to the standard of human nature, a vast and 
sudden elevation ; and reasonable enough if is to suppose, that some obscure sense 
of this — some sympathy with the great changes for man then beginning to operate, 
would first of all reach tbe inquisitive students of philosophy, and chiefly those in 
high stations, who cultivated an intercourse with ail the men of original genius 
throughout the civilized world. The Emperor Hadrian had already taken a solitary 
ttep in the improvement of human nature ; and not, we may believe, without some 
sub-conscious influence received directiy or indirectly from Christianity. * So again, 
with respect to Marcus, it is hardly conceivable that he, a prince so indulgent and 
popular, could have thwarted, and violently gainsaid, a primary impulse of the Homan 
populace, without some adequate motive ; and none could be adequate which was 
not built upon some new and exalted views of human nature, with which these gla- 
diatorial sacrifices were altogether at war. The reforms which Marcus introduced 
Into these u cruddiasitna spectacula," all having tbe common purpose of limiting 
their extent, were three. First, he set bounds to the extreme coat of these exhibi- 
tions; and this restriction of the cost covertly operated as a restriction of the prac- 
tice* Secondly— and this ordinance took effect whenever he was personally present, 
If imt ofteoei— he commanded, on great occasions, that these displays should be 
Woodless. I>fon Cassias notices this fact in tbe folio whig words a — 1 * The Emperor 
liarous wxl so far from taking delight in spectacles of bloodshed, that even the g!a- 
dhttors k* Borne could not obtain his inspection of their contests, unless, like the 
wrestlers, they contended without imminent risk ; for he never allowed them the 
use of sharpened weapons, but universally they fought before him with weapons prow 
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adoption, the Emperor Pius, (who 
also, for aught we know, might Se- 
cretly revoUfrom a species of amuse- 
ment which, as the prescriptive test 
of munificence in the popular esti- 
mate, it was necessary to support) ; 
on the contrary, he obeyed him with 
the punctiliousness of a Roman 
obedience: he watched the very 
motions of his countenance : and he 
waited so continually upon his plea- 
sure, that for three-and-twenty years 
which they lived together, he is re- 
corded to have Blept out of his fa-, 
thcr's palace only for two nights. 
This rigour of filial duty illustrates a 
feature of Roman life ; for such was 
the sanctity of law, that a father 
created by* legal fiction was in all 
respects treated with the same vene- 
ration and affection, as a father who 
claimed upon the most unquestioned 
footing of natural right. Such, how- 
ever, is the universal baseness of 
courts, thai even this scrupulous and 
minute attention to his duties, did 
not protect Marcus from the inju- 
rious insinuations of whisperers. 
There were not wanting persons 
who endeavoured to turn to account 
the general circumstances in the si- 
tuation of the Caesar which pointed 
him out to the jealousy of the Empe- 
ror. But these being no more than 
what adhere necessarily to the case 
of every heir as such, and meeting 
fortunately with no more proueness 
to suspicion in the temper of the Au- 
gustus than they did with counte- 
nance in the conduct of the Ceesar, 
made so little impression that at 
length these malicious efforts died 
away, from mere defect of encourage- 
ment 

The most interesting political 
crisis in the reign of Marcus was 


the war in Germany with the Marco- 
manni, concurrently with pestilence 
in Rome* The agitation of the pub- 
lic mind was intense ; and prophets 
arose, as since under corresponding 
circumstances in Christian coun- 
tries, who announced the approach- 
ing dissolution of the world. The 
puree of Marcus was open, as usual, 
to the distresses of his subjects. Rut 
it was chiefly for the expense of fu- 
nerals that his aid was claimed. In 
this way he alleviated the domestic 
calamities of his capita), or expressed 
his sympathy with the sufferers, 
where alleviation was beyond his 
power ; whilst by the energy of his 
movements and his personal pre- 
sence on the Danube, he soon dissi- 
pated those anxieties of Rome which 
pointed in a foreign direction. The 
war, however, had been a dreadful 
one, and had excited such just fears 
in the most experienced heads of the 
state, that, happening in its outbreak 
to coincide with a Parthian war, it 
was skilfully protracted until the 
entire thunders of Rome, and the 
undivided energies of her supreme 
captains, could be concentrated upon 
this single point. Both* Emperors 
left Rome, and crossed the Alps; 
the war was thrown back upon its 
native seats— Austria and the mo- 
dern Hungary : great battles were 
fought and won; and peace, with 
consequent relief and restoration to 
liberty, was reconquered for many 
friendly nations, who had suffered 
under the ravages of the Marcoman- 
ni, the Sarmatians, the Quadi, and 
the Vandals } whilst some of the 
hostile people were nearly obliter- 
ated from the map, and their names 
blotted out from the memory of 
men. 


vioualy blunted.*' Thirdly, he repealed the old and uniform regulation, which 
secured to the gladiator* a perpetual immunity from military service. This neces- 
sarily diminished their available amount. Bring npw liable to serve their country 
usefully in the field of battle, whilst the concurrent limitation of the expenses in this 
direction prevented any proportionate increase Of their numbers, they were so much 
the less disposable in aid oi the public luxury. His fatherly care of all classes and 
the universal benignity with which he attempted to raise the abject estimate and 
condition of even the lowest Parior* in hi* vast empire, appears m another little 
anecdote, relating to a class of men equally with the gladiators, given up to the 
service of luxury in a haughty and cruel populace. Attending one day at an exhibi- 
tion of rope- dancing, one of the performers (a boy) fell and hurt himself; from which 
time the paternal Emperor would never allow the rope-dancers to perform without 
mattrasses or feather-beds spread below, to mitigate the violence of their falls. 

' * Maras* had been associated, as Caviar and as Emperor, with the son of the late 
beautiful Verna, who is usually mentioned by the same mime. 
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Since dS^dt^' r bf <3& ul as an in* breaking down those legal barriers 
dependent power, no war had so by which a peculiar dress, furniture, 
much alarmed die people of Home ; equipage, &a, were appropriated to 
and their fear was justified by the the Imperial house, as distinguished 
difficulties and prodigious efforts from the very highest of the noble 
which accompanied its suppression, houses, Marcus had a sufficient pre« 
The public treasury was exhausted ; text for extending indefinitely the 
loans were an engine of fiscal policy, effect of the dispensation then grant- 
not then understood or perhaps prac- ed. Articles purchased at the aue- 
ticable ; and great distress was at tion bore no characteristic marks to 
hand for the state. In these eircum- distinguish them from others of the 
stances, Marcus adopted a wise same form and texture: so that a 
(though it was then esteemed a vio* license to use any one article of the 
lent or desperate) remedy. Time sacred pattern, became necessarily 
and excessive luxury had accumu- a general license for all others which 
lated in the imperial palaces and resembled them. And thus, without 
villas vast repositories of apparel, abrogating the prejudices which pro* 
fumUure»jeweis,pietures,and house- tected the Imperial precedency, a 
hold utensils, valuable alike for the body of sumptuary laws — the mobt 
materials and the workmanship, ruinous to the progress of manufac- 
Many of these articles were conse- turing skill,* which has ever been 
crated, by colour or otherwise, to devised— were silently suspended, 
the use of the sacred household ; and One or two aspiring families might 
to have been found in possession of be offended by these innovations, 
them, or with the materials for ma- which meantime gave the pleasures 
king them, would have entailed the of enjoyment to thousand**, ami of 
penalties of treason. All these stores hone to millions, 
were now brought out to open day. But these, though very noticeable 
and put up to public sale by auction, relaxations of the existing preroga- 
free license being first granted to the tive, were, as respected the temper 
bidders, whoever they might be, to which dictated them, no more than 
use, or otherwise to exefcise the everyday manifestations of the Em- 
fulleet rights of property upon ail peror’s perpetual benignity. Form- 
they bought. The auction lasted for nately for Marcus, the indestructible 
two months. Every man was gua- privilege of the diem a dmnus exalted 
ranteed in the peaceable ownership it so unapproachably beyond all 
of his purchases. And afterwards, competition, that no possible remis- 
when the public distress had passed sions of aulic rigour could ever be 
over, a still further indulgence was misinterpreted ; fear there could be 
extended to the purchasers. Notice none, lest such paternal indulgences 
was given— that all who were dissa- should lose their effect and accepts* 
tisfied with their purchases, or who tion as pure condescensions. They 
for other means might wish to reco- could neither injure their author, 
ver their cost, would receive back who was otherwise charmed and 
the purchase-money, upou returning consecrated, from disrespect; nor 
the articles. Dinner-services of gold could they suffer injury themselves 
and crystal, murrhine vases, and even by misconstruction, or seem other 
his wife's wardrobe of silken robes than sincere, coming from a prince 
interwoven with gold, all these, and whose entire life was one long series 
coundess other articles were accord- of acts expressing the same affable 
ingly returned— and the full miction spirit. Such, indeed. Was the effect 
prices paid back; or were not return- of this uninterrupted benevolence in 
ed,and no displeasure shewn to those the Emperor, that at length all men, 
who publicly displayed them as their according to their several ages, hail- 
own. Ha v mg gone so far, overruled by ed him as their father— son— or bro- 
theaeceseities of the public service, i n ther. And when he died in the sixty- 


/ * Because the most effectual extinguishers of all ambition applied in that direc- 
tion; since the very excellence of any particular fabric was the surest pledge of its 
virtual suppression by means of lu legal restriction (which followed inevitably) to 
the use of the Imperial house. 
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first year of bis life (the I8th of 
his reign), he was lamented with a 
corresponding peculiarity in the pub- 
lic ceremonial, such, for instance, as 
the studied interfusion of the sena- 
torial body with the populace, ex- 
pressive of the levelling power of 
a true and comprehensive grief; a 
peculiarity for which no precedent 
was found, and which never after- 
wards became a precedent for simi- 
lar honours to the best of his suc- 
cessors. 

But malice has the divine privi- 
lege of ubiquity; and therefore it 
was that even this great model of 
private and public virtue did not 
escape the foulest libels ; he was 
twice accused of murder ; once on 
the person of a gladiator, with whom 
the Empress is said to have fallen in 
love ; and again, upon his associate 
in the empire, who died in reality of 
an apoplectic seizure, on his return 
from the German campaign. Neither 
of these atrocious fictions ever gained 
the least hold of the public attention, 
so entirely were they both put down 
by the prinuifucie evidence of facts, 
and of the Emperor’s notorious cha- 
racter. In fact liis faults, if he had 
any in his public life, were entirely 
those of too much indulgence. In a 
few cases of cnoimous guilt, it is 
recorded that he shewed himself in- 
exorable. But, generally speaking, 
he was far otherwise ; and, in parti- 
cular, he carried his indulgence to 
his wife’s vices to an excess which 
drew upon him the satirical notice of 
the stage. 

The gladiators, and atill more the 
sailors of that age, were constantly 
to be seen plying naked, and Faus- 
tina was shameless enough to take 
her station in places which gave her 
the advantages of a leisurely review ; 
and she actually selected favourites 
from both classes on the ground of a 
personal inspection. With others of 
greater rank she is said even to have 
been surprised by her husband ; in par- 
ticular with one called Tertullus, at 
dinner.* But to all remonstranceaon 


this subject, Marcus i* reported to 
have replied, “ Si ttxorem rhmttttmue, 
reddamus et dotem meaning that, 
having received his right of succes- 
sion to the empire simply l»y his 
adoption into the family ot Pius, his 
wifo’B father, gratitude and filial 
duty obliged him to view any dis- 
honours emanating from his wife’s 
conduct as joint legacies with the 
splendours inherited from their 
common father; iu short, that he 
was not at liberty to separate the 
rose from its thorns. Howercr, the 
0 facts are not sufficiently known to 
warrant us in criticising very se- 
verely his behaviour on so trying an 
occasion. It would be too much for 
human frailty, that absolutely no 
stain should remain upon his me- 
mory. Possibly the best use which 
can be made of such a fact is — in 
the way of consolation to any un- 
happy man, whom his wife may too 
liberally have endowed with honours 
of this kind, by reminding him that 
he shares this distinction with the 
great philosophic Emperor. The re- 
flection upon this story by one of 
his biographers is this — ** Such i« the 
force of daily life in a £ood ruler, 
so great die power of his sanctity, 
gentleness, and piety, that no breath 
of slander or invidious suggestion 
from an acquaintance can avail to 
sully his memory. In short, to Auto- 
niue, immutable as the heavens in 
thalenorofhis own fife, and in the 
manifestations of liis own moral 
temper, and who was not by possi- 
bility liable to any impulse or * sha- 
dow of turning* from another man’s 
suggestion, it was not eventually 
an injury that he was dishonoured 
by some of bis connexions ; on him, 
invulnerable in his own character, 
neither a harlot for his wife, nor a 
gladiator for his bod, could indict a 
Wound. Then as now, oh sacred lord 
Dioclesiau, he was reputed a God ; 
not as others arc reputed, but spe- 
cially and in a peculiar sense, and 
with a privilege to such worship 
from all men as you yourself ad- 


* Upon which some mimograuhm * built an occasional notice of the scandal then 

floating on die public breath in the following terms : one of the actors having asked 
“ mho tww the adulterous paramour ?" receives for answer, Turns, who? he asks 
again; and again for three times running he is answered— Tullus. But asking % 
fourth tune, the rejoinder is— Jam dixi ter Tulhts. 
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Armed to him-~wi »0 often bi-feathe a 
wish to hoaveiq that you were or 
coutil be such hi life and mercif ul 
disposition as was Marcus Aurelius,” 
What this encomiast says ia a 
rhetorical tone was literally true, 
Marcus was raised to divine ho- 
nours, or canonised* (as in Chris- 
tian phrase we might express it). 
That was a matter of course ; and, 
considering with whom he shared 
such honours, they are of little ac- 
count in expressing the grief and 
veneration which followed him. A 
circumstance more characteristic, 
in the record of those observances 
which attested the public feeling* is 
tli is — that he who at that time had 
no bust, picture, or statue of Marcus 
in his house, was looked upon as a 
profane and irreligious man. Finally, 
to do him honour not by testimo- 
nies of men's opinions in his favour, 
but by facts of his own life and con- 
duct, one memorable trophy there is 
amongst the moral distinctions of the 
philosophic Ca*sar, utterly unnoticed 
hitherto by historians, but which 
will hereafter obtain a conspicuous 
place ir* any perfect record of the 
steps by which civilisation has ad- 
vanced, and human nature has been 
exalted. It is this : Marcus Aurelius 
was the first great military leader (and 
his civil office as supreme interpre- 
ter and creator of law consecrated 
his example) who allowed rights in- 
defeasible-rights uii cancelled by his 
misfortune in the field, to the pri- 
soner of war. Others had been mer- 
ciful and variously indulgent, upon 
their own discretion, and upon a 
random impulse to some, or possi- 
bly to all of their prisoners j but this 
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was either in submission to the 
usage of that particular war, or to 
special self-interest, or at most to 
individual good feeling. None had 
allowed a prisoner to challenge any 
forbearance as of right. But Marcus 
Aurelius first resolutely maintained 
that certain indestructible rights ad- 
hered to every soldier, simply as a 
man, which rights, capture by the 
sword, or any other accident of war, 
could do nothing to shake or to di- 
mmish. We have noticed other 
instances in which Marcus Aurelius 
laboured, at the risk of his popula- 
rity, to elevate the condition of hu- 
man nature. But those, though 
equally expressing the goodness and 
loftiness of his nature, were by acci- 
dent directed to a perishable institu- 
tion— which time has swept away, 
and along with it therefore his re- 
formations* Here, however, is an 
immortal act of goodness built upon 
an immortal basis ; for so long as 
armies congregate, and the sword is 
the arbiter of international quarrels, 
*o long it will deserve to be had in 
remembrance, that the first man who 
set limits to the empire of wrong, and 
first ttuiislaUid within the jurisdiction 
of man's moral nature that state of 
war which lmd heretofore been 
consigned, by principle no less 
than by practice, to anarchy,, ani- 
mal violence, and brute force, was 
also the first philosopher who sat 
upon a throne. 

In this, and in his universal spirit 
of forgiveness, we cannot but ac- 
knowledge a Christian by anticipa- 
tion ; uor can we hesitate to believe, 
that through one or other of his many 
philosophic friends^ whose attention 


• In reality, it by dims and divine konours we underhand a Saint or spiritualized be- 
ing having a right of intercession with the Supremo Deity, and by hi* temple, &c. if 
we understand a shrine attended by a priest to direct the prayers of hh devotees, — 
there is no such wide chasm between tbi> Pagan superstition and the adoration of 
Saints ia the Koamh church, a* at first sight appears. The fault is purely m the 
names ; dime and lemplum are words too undistirjguiaking end generic. 

t Not long after this, Alexander Sever us meditated a temple to Christ; upon 
winch design Lampridius observes,— Quod et iUdrianus cayit&sw fertstr ; and, as 
XAutpridiu* was himself a Fagan, we believe htm to have been right in his report, in 
spate of aU which haa been written by Casanbon and others, who maintain that these 
Imperfect temples of Hadrian were left void of ail images or idols— not in respect 
to the Christian practice, but because he designed them eventually to be dedicated 
|» Jfctiuaefi However, be this as it may, thus much appears on the face of the story 

**42i&t Christ and Christianity bad by that time begun to challenge the Imperial 
attemtkm * and of this there is an indirect indication, as it has been interpreted, urn 
in the memoir oFMareus himself. She passage is this ; M Patna felt sane chmj# tub 
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Christianity was by that time jx)wer* scions perception of its perfect beau* 
fill to attract, sonic reflex images of ty — had flashed upon his mind. And 
Christian doctrines -qjome half* con- when we view him from this distant 


philo«ophorum specie quid am rem publicum vexarentet privates.** Th epkilosophi, here 
mentioned by Capitoline, are by some supposed to be the Christians ; and for many 
reasons we believe it; and wo understand the molestations of the public services and 
ol‘ private individuals here charged upon them, as a very natural reference to the 
C'nn»rmn doctrines falsely understood. There is, by the way, a fine remark upon 
Christianity, made by an infidel philosopher of German}’, which Suggests a remark* 
able feature in the merits of Marcus Aurelius. There were, as this German philo- 
sopher used to observe, two schemes of thinking amongst the ancients, which seve- 
rally fulfilled the two functions of a sound philosophy, as respected the moral nature 
of man. One of these schemes presented us with a just ideal of moral excellence, 
a standard sufficiently exalted ; this was "the Stoic philosophy ; and thus far its pre- 
tensions were unexceptionable and perfect. But unfortunately, whilst contempla- 
ting this pure ideal of man as he ought to be, the Stoic totally forgot the frail nature 
of man as he is ; and by refusing ail compromises and all condescensions to hu- 
man infirmity, this philosophy of the Porch presented to us a brilliant prize and 
object for our clients, but placed on an inaccessible height. 

On the other hand, there was a very different philosophy at the very antagonist 
pole —not blinding itself by abstractions too elevated, submitting to what it finds, 
bending to the absolute facts and realities of man's nature, and affably adapting itself 
to human imperfections. This was the philosophy of Epicurus; and undoubtedly 
Ofi a brginntng, and lur the elementary purpose of conciliating the affections of the 
pupil, ir was ivdi devised; but here the misfortune was — that the ideal, or maximum 
pei f < floms, attainable by human nature, was pitched so low, that the humility of its 
cmjdt'sccusious and the excellence of its means were all to no purpose, as leading 
to nothing further. One mode presented a splendid end, but insulated, and with no 
mean* fitted to a human aspirant for communicating with its splendours ; the other— 
un excellent road, but leading to no worthy or proportionate epd. Yet those, a5$ re- 
garded morals were the best and ultimate achievements of the Pagan world. Now 
ChiMtanuy, said hi*, is the synthesis of whatever is separately excellent in either. 

It wilt .ibatc as lirte as the haughtiest Stoicism o( the ideal which it contemplates 
us the first postulate of hue morality; the ab-olute holiness and purity which it 
demand h, areas much raised above the poor performances of actual man, as the ab- 
solute wisdom and impeccability of the Stoic. Yet, unlike the Stoic scheme, Chris- 
tidhiiy is aware of the necessity, and provides for it, that the means of * ppiopriating 
tbi> idtal perfection should be such us »ie consistent with the nature of a most err- 
ing and imperfect eieatorp. Its motion is towards the divine, but by and through the 
htiman. In fact it offers the Stoic humanized in his scheme off means, and the 
Epicurean exult* d in bis filial object?. Nor i* it possible to conceive a practicable 
fcebeme of morals which should not rest upon such a synthesis of the two dements 
as the Christian scheme presents; nor any other mode of fulfilling that demand than 
such a one as is there first brought forward, viz, a double or Janos nature, which 
stands in an equivocal relation — to the divine nature by his actual perfections— to 
the human nature by his participation in the same animal frailties and capacities of 
fleshly temptation. No other vinculum could bind the two postulates together of 
an absolute perfection in the end proposed, and yet of utter imperfection in the 
means for attaining it. 

Sadi was the outline of this famous tribute by an unbelieving philosopher to the 
merits of Christianity at a scheme of moral discipline. Now, it must be remember* 
ed, that Marcus Aurelius was by profession a Stoic ; and that generally as a theore- 
tical philosopher, but still more as a Stoic philosopher, be might be supposed inca- 
pable of descending from the*e airy altitudes of speculation to the true needs, infir- 
mities, and capacities of human nature. Yet strange it is— that be, of all the good 
Emperors, was the most thoroughly human and practical. In evidence of which one 
body of records is amply sufficient, which is— the very extensive and wise reforms.' 
which he, beyond all the Caesars, executed in the existing laws. To all the exigen- 
cies of the times, and So all the new necessities developedby the progress of society, 
he adjusted the old laws, or supplied new owes. The same, praise therefore belong? to 
him which the German philosopher conceded to Christianity, of reconciling tbo 
ftastfifest idea! with the practical; and hence another mgument kt presuming him 
half baptised into the new faith. 




»n 


Tetytpwti*. 

«M Btwftfa «bd the Wnberforwe, 
mh t have eiace then in a practical 
seme hearkened to the sicheof " ail 


prisoners and captives”— we are 
reedy to suppose Lina addressed by 
the great Roundel of Christianity, in 
the words ot Sciipture, * Verily , I 
»ay i into thtc, Thau art mt fat /torn 
the kiHtfthm of heaven a” 

An a supplement to the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, we ought to notice 
the lift? of one great rebel, the sole 
mil disturber of hie time, in Syria. 
This was Audios Cassius, whose 
descent from Cassius (the noted 
conspirator agaiust the gieafc dicta* 
tor, Julius) seems to hate suggested 
to him a wandering idea, and at 
length a formal purpose of rehtui ing 
the ancient republic. Atidius was 
the comraaiider-iu-chtef of the Ori- 


ental army, whose head-quarter*, 
were then ttxed at Antioch. II is 
native disposition, width inclined 
him to cruelty, and his political 
\ iewe, made him, f 1 om his fi< en- 
trance upon office, a severe diacipli- 
muiaii. The well-known cnoi rallies 


of the neighbouring IXtphue gave 
1dm ample oppoitunitieh for the ev- 
ertise ot his haish propensities in 
? 'donning the dissolute soldicrj\ 
He amputated beads, arms, feet, and 
hams: he turned out his mutilated 
victims, as walking spectacles of 
warning ; ho burned them j W 
Brooked them to death; and, jn one 
instance, lie crucified a detachment 
of his army, togetbci with their cen- 
turions, to? haiing, uimulhorired, 
gained a splendid uctoiy, and cap- 
tured a large booty on the Danube. 
Cpon this the soldiers mutinied 
against him, in mere indignation at 
his tyranny. Howcvet, he prosecu- 
ted his purpose, and pm ailed, by 
his bold contempt of the dangei 
which menaced him. ]’rotn the 
abuses in the army, he pioceeded to 
attack the abuses of the civil adminis- 
tration. But as tbe*e were protected 
by the example of the great Procon- 
sular lieutenants and provincial go- 
vernors, policy obliged him to con- 
fine himself to v'etbal expressions of 
littery until at length, sensible that 
this impotent railing did but expose 
Mm fcr contempt, he resolved to arm 
JfiMnglf with the powers of radical 
reform, fey °P m rebellion. His ulti- 
mate purpose was the restoration of 
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theancleatrepublic^r^as he himself 
expresses It In an interesting letter, 
which yet survives,) w u( in antu/uum 
slatum pubhcajvrma reddotnr i. e 
that the constitution should be re- 
stored to Us original condition. And 
this must be effected by milltaiy 
violence and the aid of the execu- 
tioner— oi, In his own woids, multi* 
gladtis t multi* tlo*/ns t (by innuraera- 
ble sabres, by innumerable recoids 
of condemnation). Against this matt 
Marcus was warned by his imperial 
colleague Lucius \eius, in a very 
remaikabie letter. After expressing 
his suspicions of him genet ally, the 
writer goes on to say — “ i would 
vou haalutn closely watt bed- I ; ui 
lie is a general dtahker ot us and ot 
our doings; he is gathering logeilm 
an enormous treasure, and he mikes 
an open jest of our hteiaiy puisuit*. 
You, for instance, lie calls a phtlo»o- 
nhizing old woman, and me a disso- 
lute buffoon and scamp Tonshiei 
what you would have done I’m 
my part, I bear the fellow no ill 
will; tint affftio, I say, take < me that 
he does not do a mischief to tout* 
self, oi youi ihildten” 

The answer of Martin is noble 
and chaiacteristit : — “ 1 haie uad 
your Ieltei, and 1 will < outess to ion 
I think it more smipulously timid 
than becomes an Kmpeioi, ami u 
mid in a way unturned to the spirit 
of our times. Considei this — it the 
cm pile w destined to (Cassius by the 
de< i ei s of Pioudence, In that ta*e 
it will not 1 k» in our power to put 
him to death, hois e>ei imic h we in \y 
desiietodoso. Yon know youi great* 
giandfathei’s sa>iug,— Tso pnnre 
ever killed his own heir — no man, 
that is, ci cm yet prevailed against 
one whom Providence had walked 
out as his successor. On the othei 
hand, if Providence oppose* him, 
then, without any cruelty on out 
part, he will spontaneously fall into 
some snore spread for him by des- 
tiny. Besides, wo cannot treat a 
man as under impeachment whom 
nobody impeaches, and whom, by 
your own confession, the soldiein 
love. Then again, In cases of high 
treason, even those criminals who 
are convicted upon the cleaiest evi- 
dence, yet, as friendless and desert- 
ed persons contending against the 
powerful, and matched against those 
who are armed with the whole au- 
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thority of the State, seem to suffer 
some throng. You remember what 
your grandfather said— wretched, 
indeed, is the fate of princes, who 
then first obtain credit in any charges 
of conspiracy which they allege — 
when they happen to seal the vali- 
dity of their charges against the 
plotters, by falling martyrs to the 
plot. Domitiau it was, in fact, who 
first uttered this truth ; but I choose 
rather to place it under the autho- 
rity of Hadrian, because the sayings 
of tyrants, even when they arts true 
and happy, carry less weight with 
them than naturally they ouyht. For 
Cassius then, let him keep his pre- 
sent temper and inclinations ; and 
the more so — being (as he is) a good 
General — austere in his discipline, 
brave, and one whom the Suite can- 
not a fluid to lose. For as to what 
you insinuate — that 1 ought to pro- 
vide for my children’s interests, by 
putting tins man judicially out of 
the w ay, very 1 rankly l say to you — 
Perish my children if A vidius shall 
deserve more attachment than they, 
ami if it shall prove salutary to the 
State that Cassius should live rather 
than the children of Marcus.” 

Thin letter affords a singular illus- 
tTu'iou of fatalism, such certainly as 
we might expect in a Stoic, but 
can it'd even to a Turkish excess — 
ami not theoretically professed only, 
but practically acted upon in a case 
of capital hazard. That no prince 
fiver lull* d hi a own successor, i. e., that 
it was vain for a ptince to put con- 
spirators to death, because by the 
Very possibility of doiug so, a de- 
monstration is obtained, that such 
conspirators had never been desti- 
ned to prosper, is as condensed and 
striking an expression of fatalism as 
ever has been devised. The rest 
of the letter is truly noble, and 
breathes the very soul of careless 
magnanimity reposing upon con- 
scious innocence. Meantime Cas- 
sius increased in power and in- 
fluence : his army had become a 
most formidable engine of his ambi- 
tion through its restored discipline; 
and his own authority was sevenfold 
greater, because be had himself 
created that discipline in the fade of 
unequalled temptations hourly re- 
newed and rooted in the very centre 
of his headquarters. “ Daphne, by 
Orontes,” a suburb of Antioch, was 
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infamous for its seductions ; and 
Iktpfinic luxury had become pro- 
verbial for expressing an excess of 
voluptuousness, such as other places 
could not rival by mere detect of 
means, and preparations elaborate 
enough to sustain it in all its varieties 
of mode, or to conceal it from public 
notice. In the very purlieus of this 
great nest, or stye of sensuality, 
within sight and touch of its pollu- 
tions— did he keep his army fiercely 
reined up — daring and defyingthexn, 
as it were, to taste of the banquet 
whose very odour they inhaled. 

Thus provided with the means, 
and improved instruments, for exe- 
cuting his purposes, he broke out 
into open rebellion; and, though 
hostile to the pnneiputus or personal 
supremacy of one man, he did not 
ieel his republican purism at all 
w ounded by the style and title of 
Impcrator — that being a military 
term, and a mere titular honour 
which had co-existed with the se- 
verest forms of republicanism,- 
Impcrator then he was saluted and 
proclaimed ; and doubtless the wri- 
ter of the warning letter from Syria 
would now declare that the sequel 
had justified the fears which Marcus 
had thought so unbecoming to a 
Roman emperor. But again Marcus 
would have said — “ Bet us wait for 
the sequel of the sequel,” and that 
would have justified him. It is 
often found by experience that men, 
who have learned to reverence a 
person in authority chiefly by his 
offices of correction applied to their 
own aberrations, who have known 
and feared him, in short, in his cha- 
racter of reformer, will be more 
than usually inclined to desert him 
on his first movement in the direc- 
tion of wrong. Their obedience 
being founded on fear, and fear be- 
ing never wholly disconnected from 
hatred, they naturally seize with 
eagerness upon the first lawful pre- 
text for disobedience ; the luxury of 
revenge is, in such a case, too po- 
tent,— a meritorious disobedience 
too novel a temptation, to bare a 
chance of being rejected. Never, 
indeed, does erring human nature 
look more abject than in the person 
of a severe exactor of duty, who baa 
immolated thousands to the wrath 
of offended law, suddenly himself 
becoming a capital offender* mgto* 
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»1 dg tempts* in search of accom- 
plices, ana In that character at once 
standing before the meanest of his 
own dependents as a self-deposed 
officer, liable to any man’s arrest, 
and, ipso facto, a suppliant for his 
own mercy. The stem and haughty 
Cassius, who had so often tightened 
the cords of discipline until they 
threatened to snap asunder, now 
found, experimentally, the bitter- 
ness of these obvious truths. The 
trembling sentinel now looked in- 
solently In his face ; the cowering 
legionary, with whom w to hear was 
to obey, now mused or even bandied 
words upon his orders the great 
lieutenants of his office, who stood 
next to hl» own person in autho- 
rity, were preparing for revolt — 
open or secret, as circumstances 
should prescribe ; not the accuser 
only, but the v cry avenger, was up- 
on his steps; Nemesis, that Nemesis 
who once so closely adhered to the 
name and fortunes of the lawful 
Caesar, turning against every one of 
his assassins the edge of his own 
assassinating sword, was already at 
his heels; and in the midst of a 
sudden prosperity, and it* accom- 
panying shouts of grata latiou, he 
heard the sullen knells of approach- 
ing death. Antioch, it w as true, the 

t reat Roman capital of the Orient, 

^ ore him, for certain mot\\ cs of self- 
interest* peculiar good-will. Rut 
there was no city of the world in 
which the Homan Gew did not 
reckon many liege- men and parti- 
sans. And the tery hands, which 
dressed his altars and crowned his 
Praetorian pavilion, mirlit not im- 
probably in that same hour put an 
edge upon the sable which was to 
avenge the injuries of the too indul- 

f ent and long- suffering Antoninus. 

feantime, to give a colour of pa- 
triotism to his treason, Cassius 
alleged public motives; in a letter, 
which he wrote after assuming the 
purple, he says— w Wretched em- 
pire, miserable state, which endures 
these hungry blood-suckers batten- 
ing on her vitals!— A woithy man 
doubtless Is Marcus; who, in hit* 
eagerness to be reputed clement,suf- 
fere those to live whose conduct he 
himself abhors. Where is that L. 
Cassius, whose name I vainly in- 
herit? Where is that Marcus— not 
Aurelius, mark you, but <'*to Con- 


Chap, IV. [June, 

sorius ? Where the good old discip- 
line of ancestral times, long since in- 
deed disused, but now not so much 
as looked after iu our aspirations? 
Marcus Antoninus is a scholar; he 
enacts the philosopher; and he tries 
conclusions upon the four elements, 
and upon the nature of the soul; 
and he discourses learnedly upon 
the Hone&tnm; and concerning the 
Surnmum J Honum he is unanswer- 
able. Meanwhile is he learned in 
the interests of {he State? Can he 
argue a point upon the public eco- 
nomy ? You see what a host of 
sabres is required, what a host of 
impeachments, sentences, execu- 
tions, before the commonwealth can 
reassume its ancient integrity! — 
W hat ! shall 1 esteem as proconsuls, 
as goi eruora, those who for that end 
only deem themselves invested with 
lieutenancies or great senatorial ap- 
pointment* — that they may goige 
themselves with the provincial lux- 
uries and wealth ? No doubt you 
heard in what way our ft tend the 
philosopher gave the place of pro*- 
torian prefect to one who but Ihioe 
days before was a bankrupt — insol- 
vent, by <* — , an«l a beggar; be not 
you content— that same gentleman 
is now as rich as a prefer t should 
be ; and has been so, I tell you, any 
time these three days. And how, l 
pray yon, bow — how, my emtd sir ? 
Ilow but out of the bowels of tins 
picniocf'S and tRr- marrow of their 
bones'* — Rut wo matter, let them be 
t Hi; let them be blood- suckers; so 
much, God willing, shall they re- 
gorge into the treasury of the em- 
pire. Ret but Heaven smile upon 
our party, and the Castdani shall re- 
turn to the republic its old imper- 
sonal supremacy,” 

Rut Heaven did not smile ; nor did 
man. Rome heard with hitter indig- 
nation of this old traitor’s ingrati- 
tude, aud his false mask of republi- 
can civ ism, Excepting Marcus Au- 
relius himself, not one man but 
thirsted for revenge. And that was 
soon obtained. He and all his sup- 
porters, ono after the other, rapidly 
fell (as Marcus had predicted) into 
snares laid by the officers who con- 
tinued true to their allegiance. Ex- 
cept the family and household of 
Cassius, there remained in a abort 
time none for the vengeance of the 
Senate, or for the mercy of the Em- 
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peror, In them centred the last ar- 
rears of hope Aud fear — of chastise- 
ment or pardon— depending upon 
this Memorable revolt. And about 
the disposal of their persons arose 
the final question to which the case 
gave birth. The letters yet remain 
in which the several parties interest- 
ed gave utteiance to the passions 
which possessed them. Faustina, 
the Empress, urged her husband with 
feminine violence to adopt against 
his ptisomir, comprehensive acts of 
vengeance. “Noli parrere hmniui- 
1 #U N ' says she, *‘qui tibi non peper- 

cerunt; et nee itiibi net* fiJihuiostri 0 
pare ere hi, si vicissent.” And else- 
where she irritates his wrath against 
the army as accomplices for the time 
—and as a body of men “ qui, nisi 
oppiimuntur, opprimuul" We may 
he Miri* of the result. After rom- 
mending her zeal for her own family, 
be sa)*-, I .go vein et (jus liberis 
pui'cnui, ( l genet o, et uxori; et jul 
veiKUitiii hciibaui ne ant ptoscripiio 
grasior hit, out puma nudelioi 
addiug that, had ins tooucils pre- 


vailed, not even Cassias himself 
should have perished. As to his 
relatives, why (he asks) should I 
speak of pardon to them, who indeed 
have done no wrong — and are blame- 
less even In purpose ? Accordingly, 
his letter of intercession to the .Se- 
nate protests — -that, so far from ask- 
ing for further victims to the crime 
of Avidius Cassius, would to God he 
could call back from the dead many 
of those who had fallen ! With im- 
mense applause, and with turbulent 
acclamations, the Senate granted all 
his requests ** in consideration of his 
philosophy, of his long-suffering, of 
his learning and accomplishments, 
of his nobility, of his innocence.” 
And until a monster arose, who de- 
lighted iu the blood of the guiltless, 
it is recorded that the. posterity of 
Avidius Cassius lived in security, 
and were admitted to honours and 
public distinctions by favour of him 
whose life and empire that memor- 
able, traitor had sought to undermine 
under the favour of his guileless 
master's too confiding magnanimity. 


oniony iiii-iviss, r.Sdifut., st hnamjjd thk ntuzcKtr. 
Co u\ I. 


1 iU.Kr is a grave, respectable kind 
of nonsense talked by grave lesptvt- 
ab!e persons, when the undoing of 
home dear fiicud is the subject, 
which is Mire to make it out that 


it was all his ow n fault.” And a con- 
venient aphoiisin it is, when they 
think it pi indent to leave their dear 
friend to get out of the difficulty, 
which, according to their amiable 
hypothesis, he has brought ori him- 
fceif. But 1, Gregory liipkitis the 
Unlucky, deny the doctrine. 1 as- 
seit, that in ten cases out of twelve, 
it is a man’s lick that strands him 
on the sands and shallows of his ex- 
istence. indiv iduals there are, whom 
nature, in her grand scheme, seems 
to have made the pegs whereon she 
hangs the evils requisite to complete 

If Theophrastus bad obliged us 
amongst the huge budget of charac- 
teristics he has left us, with those of 
an unlucky man, they would probably 
have ruu thus The Unlucky man 


is one <rtV '.r<?s) who, hastening 

at the very last hour to give pledges 
of ptohccution, meets cm the way 
k> mo one *.#**<*£*,) who detains 

him with a long story of a naval ac- 
tion, which has just reached tho 
Pirieus, till he is too late, and has 
to pay a thousand drachmas to his 
adversary— or one, who having pur- 
chased a new vestment to appear as 
a witness before the dicasts, ou 
coming out of tjte bath, finds that a 
thief has walked off with it — or one, 
who turning into another street, to 
avoid an ill-favoured acquaintance, 
perceives that he has thrust himself 
iuto a cul-de-sac, whilst his creditor 
is waiting for him at the entrance. 

But let us come to the real adver- 
sities of life. The same Gregory 
Hipkins maintains, that there are in- 
dividuals who have been predestined 
to mishap from their birth upwards 
—gifted with an aptitude for inisfur- 
tune — a proclivity to ill— tossed, tho 
mere playthings of fortune, from 
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on« vexation to another. Let them 
sail on what tack they please, they 
will make no way. The tide that 
bears onwards their competitors for 
fame or wealth, stagnates the mo- 
ment they tempt it --the gale slum- 
bers, and their idleeauvass shakes in- 
to tatters. 

And a dismal voyage has it been 
to Gregory iiipkius the Unlucky. 
Forevex has the current drifted him 
upon the uupropitioua shoals and 
fUt* that lurked m his course, and at 
length lelt him in sorrow and seclu- 
sion, “ the world forget tiug, by the 
world forgot,” unless a kind triend 
or two, like the philosophical neigh- 
bours of Job that visited Ins dung- 
hill to read him moral and economi- 
cal lectures upon the misery, comes 
now and then to prove to me that l 
have brought it all on myself. Ad- 
mirable judges <>t the game when 
the cards are down on Um table I 
Ibis not Gregory Uipkins been inva- 
riably doomed to play in the losing 
seal y Oracles of retrospective wis- 
dom, has not iu.-i.tCK dogged him 
from his cradle— hounding him as 
the Fury did Orestes ? The earliest 
memorials ot his childhood, are they 
not ol flogging* vicariously ftillicted 
for offences he wtw guiltless of — 
sums extorted for broken windows 
on the mere presumption of being 
seen mar the it/nrs n • tj-to — pains 
and penalties suffered for plunder- 
ing orchards, on no better proof 
than that of having passed cloi-* to 
the spot, or oi an apple found in his 
pocket, however fairly purchased in 
market overt Y 

Aud in nmturer life— what a ser- 
ried phalanx of misadventures — mi- 
nor calamities, petty mischances, 
you wili perhaps tell me — but on 
that account, good sir, not the more 
tolerable. The greater ones may 
cad up the fortitude that breasts the 
surge, aud rides in triumph over it ; 
but patience itself wili sink under a 
prolonged struggle with the lesser 
but more importunate troubles that 
make up their want of power to 
crush, by their efficacy to sting and 
lacerate. Ridiculous it may seem 
to class them as grievances. Vet in 
the Maniduean conflict of man's life, 
it is by means of such auxiliaries, 
that the evil principle contrives to 
get the beat of It. Repeatedly have 
1 uttered the happiest impromptus, 
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which some trifling accident of 
proximity has siifled — sometimes at 
their birth, by the sudden flap of a 
door, or the instantaneous yell of a 
vociterous minstrel in the street — in 
one instance, by an old lady, who 
sneezed so inopportunely that the 
wittiest of bon-mots lt*ll still bom 
from my lips. Never shall I forget 
— when dining with a parly amongst 
whom 1 was particulaily awxioua to 
shine — a certain physician's making 
a forcible seizure of the best thing 
I ever said, and by mere jockeyship 
passing it off as his own — a fxaud 
which the unlucky dicumstance of 
his sitting Ktat to me secured from 
defection. In the meanwhile, I had 
the luxury of heating the applause 
with which it vva* n ceived, though 
placed to the Doctor's cicdit, the 
feelings of a gentleman forbidding 
me to put in a claim to it. At an- 
other time ur^cd to dine at a public 
meeting by some charitable teding 
little in uut'oti with the Mare of my 

r ocket, what was iny chagrin, whi! it 
was detaching the halt-guinea l had 
destined for my subscription from 
two guineas which 1 had grasp* d 
along with it, tu see them, by reason 
of a sudden jerk from an an k ward 
booby who sat up it to me, all tumb- 
ling into the plate, together, to the 
great delight of the collector, vs ho 
cat ried about the. unlucky recipient 
of my unintentional rnunihct-nce ! 
At otner times, if allured by the less 
laudable motive of pat taking in deli- 
cacies not often iu my reach, I paid 
my guinea at the Albion, or at some 
other temple of good fare —the last 
fragment of the choicest delicacy— 
the last spoonful of green peas in 
April lor instance — was sure to va- 
nish the instant 1 applied for it — or 
as I was disjointing “a gnarled and 
unwed go a hie fowl,"' a duty which its 
accursed pnu unity forced upon me 
— my plate was sure to return from 
its bootless mission to the vol uu 
vent, or the beeasse, for which I had 
kept it in abeyance. 

By this time you will suspect, 
from my thus scoring the words of 
roximity, that there is some specU 
c Hipkineau theory relative to 
lick, which I have mustered these 
incidents to illustrate. And so there 
is. Accurately speaking, perhaps, 
luck, good or bad, is not predicable 
of my human occurrence/ mrjr 
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change that happens to a thing, whe- 
ther sentient or inanimate, being 
only explicable by the action of 
something external upon it. But the 
doctrine of the true church respect- 
ing luck is this — that your weal or 
woe depends on certain relative po- 
sitions you hold involuntarily, or 
have chosen spontaneously, to that 
which is proxiuiatrly the cause of 
that weal or woe. It, by your own 
fiee agency, your juxta-position to 
that which produces ill, has brought 
that ill upon you, you are the archi- 
tect of your own misery. And of 
this, the world in its wonted tender- 
ness to misfortune, will be sure to 
UMiiind you. But if, wedged in by a 
cocicive force of ciicuinstamvs, 
which you could neither evade nor 
resist, you have been compelled into 
t h ’* t disastrous pror\tmtu% you may 
call it, for want of a better term, ill- 


luck ; it bung the necessary dispo- 
sition of things, to which your con- 
sent was never asked. And this is 
what, in all ages, mankind have un- 
derstood by luck. It is the Fate of 
Homer, the *.*»» of the Greek Tra- 
gedy, the destiny that hunted down 
the house of Atreus — the necessity 
whose scythed chariot cuts down 
the hopes and prosperities of man — 
the irreversible decree, that went 
forth from the beginning, containing 
and controlling all things within its 
chain of adatnaut. This is the Hip- 
kin can theory — nor has Iiipkins the 
Unlucky found it without its uses. 
Iu sorrow, penury, the desertion of 
friends, ami every circumstance of 
outward evil, he has called to mind 
the forced pra-nnutics of his lot, and 
derived comfort from the reflec- 
tion. 


Chap. II. 


I> an evil hour, I chose the pur* 
•■uit of the Bar. Without a friendly 
Mur, mul guided only hy the dicker- 
ing taper of my own understand! usr, 

I scrambled over its rugged loads 
and through its deep sloughs — Irom 
practice to doctrine — from dry pie- 
cedents and mishapen forms to some 
obxrurely-perccived principle, that 
shot an uncertain ray on the chaos 
which they told me was the law of 
Lngiand. * Happier circumstances 
would have given a happier direc- 
tion, or at least more of system and 
regularity, to my studies. It is not 
true, oh ye assertors of general pro- 
positions, that poverty stimulates 
to exertion— it retards — it deadens 
exertion. It brings down the clear 
spirit from its ethereal aspirations to 
commune with gross and earthward 
cares. At length, however, 1 reach- 
ed the Bar, the tnminu* a quo* Alas ! 
the Orminns in quem was dark and 
distant. The decease of the indivi- 
dual, two days after my call, who to 
that day had scantily supplied the 
indispensable expenses of my edu- 
cation from a stock which they had 
already exhausted, left me nearly in 
the condition that suggested Jaf- 
tier’s bitter thanksgiving to heaven, 
that he had not a ducat. He was not 
my parent, nor did I ever know that 
l bad one. The want, however, of 


parental kindness I never felt, for he 
was in all other respects a parent, 
and all he had was expended upon 
my ill-hatred ambition. On the 0th 
day of J une, therefore, 1 800, 1 awoke 
oue fine morning in Trinity Term, 
with the sum of seven guineas in my 
pocket. It was a slender capital, 
but the last offices to my depat led 
friend absorbed every reflection; 
nor was it till a week afterwards 
that 1 stared my actual situation in 
the face. In truth, it had a must 
repulshe look. I was drifting into 
deep water in a frail canoe, with 
scarce a pair of paddles to guide it ; 
— no being who cared for me, and 
no “ revenue but my good spirits to 
feed and clothe me.” 

This accursed profession too — re- 
quiring an outlay of money so far 
beyond my means, my dreams even, 
of obtaining ; — but it was my choice 

a boyish choice from which good 

advice might have diverted ine. And 
here 1 cannot but recur to the first 
determination of my mind towards 
the Bar, partly because it shews 
what paltry accidents, at a given pe- 
riod of our existence, irretrievably 
dispose of the rest of it, and partly 
because It is illustrative of the afore- 
said theory of contiguities. Whilst 
yet a boy, I was on a visit to an old 
gentleman at Bedford, whose house 
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was closely, nay, inconveniently 
contiguous to the town- hall, the noise 
and clamour of the Assizes being heard 
distinctly in every apartment. This 
circumstance suggested to me, that 
1 might as well hear the trial of it 
ttisi-prius case, which bad cxcitcu 
great expectation. I therefore squee- 
zed myself in, and began to take 
some interest in the proceedings. 
One of the leaders of the Circuit was 
a prosy long-winded Sergeant, whoso 
powers in addressing the Jury, and 
ease and impudence in puzzling aud 
disconcerting an adverse witness, 
seemed, to my untutored apprehen- 
sion, the perfection of forensic ta- 
lent; and strange as it is, the voice 
and manner of this person retained 
their hold upon my judgment, long 
after it had become conversant with 
better models. 1 sate near enough 
to him, moreover, to discern the 

number of guineas marked on hit 
brief. My youthful emulation waa 
instantly in a blaze; aud, C orregio- 
Jike, 1 said, I too will be a barrister t 
Thus 1 exclaimed in my fooliahuesn 
. — and thus my desires were blindly 
fixed upon the profession, that was 
the corner-stone of my evil fortunes. 

Yet though 1 began under all the 
discouragements of penury, l abated 
not one jot of heart or hope, i 
prided myself upon an excellent 
classical education, and upon this I 
bad grafted a respectable stock of 
municipal lore. Nor was I a stran- 
ger to some internal cent idiom*, that 
even with such unequal chances, I 
ought and therefore should, distance 
the greater number of my competi- 
tors. It was a most defective syllo- 
gism. For though my attendance in 
the Court was unrcuiitted, term after 
term, I sat amongst the undistin- 
guished occupants of the back row. 
Term after term, I answered the 
usual question of the Chief Justice — 
c ‘ Any thing to move, sir ? ” with 
* No, my Lord,” and the usual bow. 
Term after term, I listened to the 

J ests and playful allusions of my 
ell ow-ju mors, to our common want 
of success. Light of heart, and 
backed wUh the purses of friends 
and parents, they could afford to 
laugh. To me, it was the bitterest 
of ironies. 1 Jived I knew not how, 
and was id ike ignorant how 1 should 
live on the morrow. Westminster 
Hall* cbiJJj sepulchre of the hopes 


that blossomed in the paths of my 
early manhood ! beneath thy cob- 
webbed roof**, how oft have breathed 
the sighs of plundered suitors — but 
of toner still, the subdued and stifled 
sigh of the famished barrister pacing 
thy dreary pavement — the tear steal- 
ing down his cheek, as, with weaii- 
n ess of heart, he bethinks himself 
how he is to provide for the necessi- 
ties of the day ! Grave of my Mmimcr 
prospects, l have now left thee; but 
even now the pangs of that fevered 
sjato, half aspiration, half despair, 
(bow muc h worse than fixed assured 
indigence,) still recur to me as the 
legend of some tearful dream ! 

Oue afternoon, (the morning had 
been consumed in one* of those un- 
requited pilgrimages to W estmirister 
llaib) 1 was broiling my dinuer at 
the homeless fire of my chambers, 
when a double rap interrupted my 
culinary labours. Having risen to 
answer it, with no great alacrity in- 
deed, Jor 1 had few v idtors but duns, 
imagine my surprise, when an attor- 
ney V t it*rk, walking into my room, 
laid a brief on my table, and a fee. 
of six guineas, with the usual super- 
numerary iialbci own for the clerk, 
and then hastily descended the stair, 
case. Was it a th earn, or, better late 
than never, had merit been discover- 
ed,— or was it a mistake ; The latter 
hypothesis was little to my mind, wo 
I would not entertain it (or a mo- 
mem. 1 pu tend not to describe 
what I felt. 1 he returning hpriug- 
tide of hope and joy rushed through 
my frame. Ve, who endeavour to 
frame a coueepiiou of the feelings of 
a young barrister when his first brief 
peets his eyes, — abandon the task. 
They are not to be portrayed by any 
limner. Six guinea** — proem sors of 
hundreds more, hid ia the prolific 
Womb of the future — it was gladness 
even to ecstasy. My slenderness of 
purse had occasioned a long mis pen- 
sion of payment to my poor laun- 
dress, she. herself struggling with 
the ills of poverty, aud a brood of 
little ones. 1 flew across the square 
of the Inner Temple to her humble 
abode, reckless oi the pots of porter 
I overturned in my way, and too 
rapid in my flight to hear the exe- 
crations of those whose equilibrium 
I had unsettled* l threw into her 
lap four of the pieces m auspiciously 

vouchsafed to me, feasted upon the 
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gratitude with which she received 
them, and returned to my chambers 
to eat my meal, or rather to feed 
upon the folios of my brief, which I 
soon began to unfold, chinking at 
the same time the two remaining 
guineas, as they discoursed a music 
not the less eloquent to my feelings 
for the pleasing uses to which the 

four others had been applied 

Treacherous satisfaction! 

In about an hour, a brisk knocking 
announced an apparition l would 
gladly have exorcised iuio the Red 
Sea. It was the Attorney himself, 
to enquire about the brief which his 
clerk had delivered at my chambers, 
instead of the omtiguous chambers, 
occupied by a barrister of some 
standing ; but the youth had assured 
me he had been particularly directed 
to my chambers, and though there 
was no name of counsel on the hack, 
it being no uncommon omission, 1 
w as satisfied that it had arrived at its 
right destination. When it was ex- 
plained, however, by my new visitor, 
1 made what l conceived every re- 
quisite apology, ingenuously avow- 
ing, as 1 placed the icsidue in his 
hand, the Appropriation of four gui- 
nea^, with a promise in a lew days 
to repay him the deficiency. ft Settle 
that matter,” rejoined the churlish 
attorney, “ with Mr G . 1 shall 


pay him tbe two guineas, and refer 
him to you for the rest.” I did not 
quarrel with the proposal, assured, 
that there was not a man of honour* 
able feelings or decent manners at 
the English Bar who would think 
harshly of me for an innocent error. 
I was deceived. The English Bar 
contained many such persons, and 
no doubt does at this day. No sooner 
had the attorney left Mr C - than 
the latter rushed iu, and, in no mea- 
sured phrase, began abusing me for 
the “ trick” I had played him. The 
word did not suit me, as he himself 
perceived by my instant application 
to the poker, which I intended ma- 
king the arbiter of the dispute, had 
he not sullenly retired. His brutish- 
iiesa drove me to the expedient of 
pawning the only legacy of my de- 
ceased i i iend, a silver hunting watch, 
a resource of no mean use in the 
ways and means of one so unencum- 
bered with wealth. 

In itself the incident of the brief 
was insignificant, and bo I considered 
it at the time. It proved afterwards 
a link in the chain of those inauspi- 
cious contiguities, which I call ill- 
1.VCK. Their sinister influence on 
the fofluues of Gregory Hipkins, 
will not be denied even by those who 
reject his theory. ' 


Chap. 111. 


So far forth, ye impugn era of tli€* 
Uipkineau hypothesis, my conduct 
ha^ not been my fate. Nor, perhaps, 
shall 1 be found more the accomplice 
of my own evil fortunes in the se- 
quel/ Bv some means hardly worth 
specifying, but chiefly through the 
kindness of one who himself wanted 
the little aid ho imparted, 1 was ena- 
bled to join the Circuit. I arrived at 
Maidstone just as the Bar were sit- 
ting down to dinner, of course taking 
the lower end of the table, as became 
a decorous junior. To my infinite 
astonishment, however, tny recep- 
tion was a freezing one. No hand, 
as is usual on such occasions, was 
stretched out to greet me. It was 
clear I bad incurred what might be 
called a professional proscription. 
Mow I had incurred it was a myste- 
ry. I ate my dinner notwithstanding, 
but no one, l observed, asked me to 


join in a glass of wine, or addressed 
to inc one syllable of discourse. This 
was perplexing, and I remained for 
eoine miuutes in no ^ery enviable 
state of feeling. Yet iny own bosom 
knew no ill, and I shrunk not from 
the studied contempt of which I was 
the object. At last observing a bar- 
rister, whose looks 1 did not dislike, 
leaving the room, I followed him, 
trusting to find iu him some sympa- 
thy for a young man, who had inno- 
cently fallen under condemnation, 
and besought him to explain the 
mystery. 

“Mr Hipkius, is it possible,” he 
said, “ you should be unappriaed of 
our determination after dinner to 
discuss your admissibility to the Cir- 
cuit-table t n 

- Admissibility f Is it called In 
q “ You will bow mob. I* It «» 
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awkward affair of a brief intended 
for the gentleman occupying the 
chambers next to your own, and the 
appropriation of the fee to your own 
uses.*’ 

* Heavens ! Am I accused of 

theft?” 

«* Whatever you are accused of, 
your defence will be beard; and if 
you are inuocent, you have nothing 
to fear.” 

“ Defence ! Never will I make 
one/* was my reply. M He who de- 
fends himself under such an imputa- 
tion, half admits it to be just.** 

The barrister, not entering into my 
refinements, shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and went liis way. I retired 
also, with the twofold resolve to bid 
adieu to Bar and barristers, after I 
had obtained from the person, whose 
inauspicious proximity to my cham- 
bers had brought this persecution on 
my head, a written recantation of 
what he had said to my prejudice; 
it being dear that he must have spo- 
ken of me unfairly and untruly. 
Nor was it long before l obtained, 
in his own hand-writing, the attesta- 
tion I demanded. In strength and 
size he was a Polyphemus, fas to 
manners, the Cyclops would have 
appeared a polished gentleman by 
his side,) and might have jeiked me 
out of bis wiudovv had he been so 
minded, but he quailed in every 
limb whilst he was writing and sub- 
scribing the document of his shame. 
This I instantly forwarded to the 
senior of the Circuit, by whom 1 was 
unanimously acquitted, and Mr 
C severely stigmatized for his 
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baseness. Indeed, it was pure defe- 
cated malice on his part to throw ao 
false a colouring upon an innocent 
mistake. The man died not long 
ago, unhonoured and undistinguish- 
ed in his profession, and neither loved 
nor respected out of it. 

And there is oue, the gentlest of 
her kind, and sex, who having taken 
the liberty, which Alexander in- 
dulged to Parmenio, of peeping over 
my shoulder as I was recording this 
passage of my history, asks me in 
Vie tone of affectionate remonstrance, 
why 1 did not bravo the enquiry 
with the pride and confidence of an 
innocent matt? Friend of my later 
days prolonged by your cares — nuv er 
may you know the ragged film out 
of which the worid spina its judg- 
ments 1 Dream on, dear creature, 
the dream that tells you they are 
swayed by justice and virtue. Other 
men, I admit, might have done so, 
and been acquitted, and taken a ‘‘cat 
at the same board, stunned with con- 
gratulations mi all sides Horn those 
Whose hearts v earned to convict him. 
Not »o Gregory Hipkins, the l’n- 
lucky. Ills inward, his outvvmd 
pride, the whole bundle of habits 
and opinions that make up hU indi- 
viduality — forbade it. He would 
have been an outcast from himself 
— a thousand times worse than exile 
from the whole herd ot humtiuiiy — 
had he bowed to such a juri-du tiou. 
When* moral inhiniyis* the question, 
enquin is conviction. Infinitely did 
I prefer having it supposed that I 
had done what l was accused of, than 
that l was capable of doing iu 


CiiAr. IV. 


Fhom this time things went on 
with roe indifferently. Days re- 
volved, bringing on the usual changes 
in their round. The sterility of 
winter was succeeded by the second 
life of spring — but there was so se- 
cond life to my black coat, which had 
arrived, through successive trans- 
migrations of colour, at that dingy 
brown which is generally considered 
me Its euthanasia. Was 1 to sink 
without an effort? Iahould not, in- 
deed, have met with much interrup- 
tion in so doing. The whole world 
was before me, and 1 might choose 
What hole or corner 1 liked to die 


in. Indolence, for penury is natu- 
rally indolent and irresolute, came 
over me, m I might have tried my 
chance in the field of literary labour, 
which was not then overrun, as it is 
now, with half pay officers and the 
literature of the quartet deck. Vet 
1 shrunk from the hemming and 
hawing of booksellers, edition, and 
critics, and gave up the notion. 

To beguile unpleasant reflections, I 
occasionally bean! the debates of the 
House of Commons, which, at that 
unreforming era were really worth 
listening to. Your ears were not 
then shocked with the coarse Lao- 
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castrian burr of tedious delegates feet rhetorician ; whilst Fox, like an 
from the clothing districts. Fox, athlete, threw aside the ornaments of 
Pitt, Windham, were in the fulness rhetoric as so many encumbrances to 
of their fame, aud the setting gloiies the muscular play of his limbs. It 
of Burke were still above the hori- was this circumstance that diminish- 
®on. 1 observed the reporters plying ed the value of my services as a re- 
their nightly labours, and under- porter. There was another. I could 
standing that they were not badly make no hand of the second ami third 
paid, again l said with Corregio, “ I rate speakers. If I abridged them, 
too wiii be a reporter.” I could not, they complained of being mutilated, 
it is true, write short-hand, but 1 If l served them up their own una- 
could rely upon a strong memory, d liberated nonsense in its primitive 
having more than once borne away state, they vowed they were misre- 
an emir e speech of one of those groat presented. It chanced, that in the 
men with a truth aud fidelity that ordinary routine of duty, 1 had to re- 
rendered it at once, as a verbal aud port tii^ speech of a member whom 
intellectual copy, far superior to the I could not Hell hear, and who was 
reports of the papers. lu paitiru- supporting a certain job with all his 
lar, I addressed myself to the peru- rniidit arid main. Fimiinir the. effort 


liar character of Fox as a speaker, 
having olten heard it rental bed, that 
it resembled that of Demosthenes. 

1 found the parallel, however, erro- 
neous. hi appalling or sarcastic in- 
terrogatory, in rapid lightning flashes 
of indignation, withering where it 
fell, there was some analog}. I * ’ 1 1 
the, compression of Demosthenes, 
close and adamantine. — even the 
glares, equally trie result, of severe, 
pei haps midnight toil, that play over 
his discourses, like the '•miles of the 
tern lie ocean, rendered his manner 
unlike that ot box, wIiom* eloquence, 
seemingly impeded by the laphtuy 
of his conception-, and like a i: rent 
stream hiding itself among tangled 
thickets, ami then reappearing in 
its lull expanse of unteis, rushed 
forth like a torrent fioin ids mmjI. 
in Fox'- reasoning* 1 thought also 
that l could di-cover what was too 
evanescent for the commonplace ie- 
purter, a refined logic, rniidiictin&r to 
the most beautiful of utoia! demon- 
strations. 

Ferry, of the Morning Chronicle, 
paw my specimen, and forthwith 1 
became a reporter, i did not suc- 
ceed quite ho well with Pitt- The 
impression produced by one of his 
speeches on my mind was that of a 
pageant, or a procession of beautiful 
figure*, like those which embellish 
the friezes of an ancient temple. 
Every word, by a miraculous collo- 
cation, found its place— yet, as a 
whole, it was too uniform and fin- 
ished, aud with too few 1 under parts, 
to sink deeply into the memory, 
which requires frequent contrasts to 
•id it. Ia a word, Pitt was the per- 


to follow (lira painful in lit a rxtren.e, 

1 asked a person who sat m.cf to me, 
if he had collected the substance of 
what he had *«aid, My informant, as 

i afterward* learned, was adveise to 
the job, — and, unfortunately, so im- 
pregnated with the arguments again* t 
it, that he began instantly to state 
them one after another. I took it 
for granted they were those of the 
inaudible mem lx r, whom he per- 
haps lqight have heard more dis- 
tinctly than 1 could, fiom having the 
advantage of quiiker organs; and 
with this impression, hastened with 
my iopoit to the oilicc, The next 
ntoi*mn.% the, oitiior figured us a pow- 
eiiul opponent of the job he had 
supported tiuough thick and thin. I 
was obi wed, theietore, to resign my 
post. Jsuch was the sinister result 

ol a meie casual proximity to the. 
officious gehtU-uum, who so kindly 
led me into the error. 

And now, the demon of contiguity 
seemed disposed to assist me in re- 
pairing the ills he had done me. At 
tt trioiid’s house, J was seated uc.'t 
to his daughter* who was likely, 
<m the expected demise of a relative, 
to be possessed of a tolerable for- 
tune. 1 met her at the same table 
fi eqiiemly. each time contriving to 
rii nr i t to her. She was what people 
call sensible : that is, she spoke com- 
mon things on common subjects 
nor did 1 like her the worse for not 
being crammed with reading. AJy 
assiduities pleased her, and— we 
were married. 

No mortal man could feel more 
sensitively the transition to a married 
state, than Gregory Hipkins the Un- 
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lucky. It was a change, physical and pious dropt Into his mouth when ho 
moral, of the entire man— a new idio- gave his first yawn in the morning-* 
syncracy, as it were, kneaded into and, on one occasion, having acci* 
his own. It brought new connex- dentally met with a fail, duriug the 
ions, new habitudes— fathers-in-law procession of Juggernaut, lay stretch- 
— brothers-in-law — mothers -in-law. ed at full length, whilst the chariot. 
It was like a change of tribe to an followed by myriads of worshippers, 
Israelite. I could only see, or think, went over him. In short, it became 
or feel, as they did— enter into their a penance beyond my powers of eu* 
squabbles on one side or another, durance, to live on terms of ordinary 
for neutrality is an indulgence eel- complaisance with a liar of such 
dom permitted. As 1 said, my wife’s magnitude. As often, however, as I 
property was only an expectancy— was about to utter an incredulous 
but so little likely to be defeated, expression, the conjugal frown of 
that my father-in-law gave u», in the Sirs Hipkins rebuked me to silence; 
interim, a scanty stipend to live on. and sometimes a pinch of the arm, 
Expectation is a fine glittering thing, with a "Can’t you be quiet, Gre- 
but a most sorry purveyor for im me- gory V” was requisite u> keep me 
diate wants. I was in reality a pen- qub't. 

sioner upon my wife’s caprices, of And thus things went on till the 
which, to say the truth, she had no day of our depai lure. In the room, 
scanty assortment. which, from its containing about a 

I had my cure, however. It was dozen volumes, the Colonel called 
to get into the good books of the his Jibraiy, i saw ou his desk the 
uncle, whose will was in a short time portrait of a feiocums royal tiger, 
to be the cornucopia? to render us which he had sketched in India, and 
easy and affluent. We spent much had exhibited to ns the evening ho- 
of our time at his villa, near London, fore. He had been siting it, I aup- 
He was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the pose, some additional touches for a 
India service, and a bachelor; and pencil lay beside it. Thu /•nuimiiy 
having scraped together a few lacs <>t the peucii proved my ruin ; for 
of rupees, he had returned' with a seeing the woids, “ Drawn on the 
sallow complexion, and the reduced sput,” in hi* ow n hand al the bottom, 
portion of liver usually brought an irresistible impulse seized me to 
back to England by old Indians. It add the additiuiou ones, " in the ah* 
was iu truth au easy commerce wo sente of the tiger.” The iutcipola- 
had to carry on ; on our part, to hear lion, at once reflecting tin ids ma- 
ins military adventures, surpassing city and his rouiage, did not meet 
every thing the world of fiction hL eje till soum dajs after our do- 
or reality had heretofore yielded, pariuio. The moment he saw it, ho 
on his, to recount them from morn was at no loss to discover iu author, 
to night. A mih v tjhno » t\ of this made another will instantly iu fa- 
description would have been a treu- v,>ur of some di»tant. relations, and 
sure to Plautus or Ben J<m*on. He died not long alter he made iu At 
stood nine hours up to the neck iu this most seasonable juncture, my 
water at the first breach in Seringapa- father-in law, who, though overflow* 
tam— looked tigers full in the face, mg with affliction fur his daughter, 
While he sketched their likenesses — had possibly, with Shakspeaie, a hue 
crossed the Ganges with bullocks poetical feeling respecting “ the 
«md baggage, over a bridge formed uses of adversity, ' withdrew, on some 
by the backs of sleeping alii gators— kind parental pretence or other, the 
slept in cots, with cobra di cape 11 os little stipend he had allowed 
coiled upon his pillow, while scar- 


Chap. V. 

In this ebb of our fortunes, Mrs an urchin not above four feet high, 
Gregory Hipkins found relief in play the heroic characters of Shak* 
amusement, and amusement at the speara. He was, however, at the 
play. Ah the world was about that height of hi# fame the universal 
time m*<J to»*e the young Roscius, theme of that idiot wonder whkh, 
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at certain periods, leads the play*, 
going part of the public, by the nose, 
and iills the theutres to overflowing. 
We succeeded in getting into the pit, 
without any accident worth men- 
tioning, unless it was the loss of a 
valuable shawl from my wife’s 
shoulders, the gift of our dear de- 
parted uncle, who had scaled the 
walls of a zenana, to receive it as a 
gift from the fair hands of a rich 
Begum, who was in love with him, 
having first put to death half-a-dozen 
Mussulman guards, who, with nakttfl 
scimitars, opposed his entrance. 

We wore not so fortunate in get- 
ting out. The inconvenient vomi- 
tories of a London playhouse aie. 
proverbial. On this occasion there 
was such a pressure, that Mrs llip- 
kins touud great difficulty in keep- 
ing hold of my arm, and 1 had to 
endure, grumblings of the turn con- 
jugal kind without end Dear me, 
dtetfory, how can you be so stupid 
— Lord, how you pul! — Heavens, 
wh\ don’t you come on ! ” 1 could 

get on no farther. There had been 
seated m rt to me a person with a 
wooden leg, which had more than 
once bruised toy shins during the 
pci form Alice, and, by it* accursed 
proiimiry, was still destined to tor- 
incut me ; foi it had fixed itself up- 
on my foot, and kept me immo- 
vable, and in great agony, tstl the tide 
of hum&u beings passed by, feepaia* 
ting my wife fiutu me, and t arrying 
that gentle creature onward* in it* 
vortex. In vain ! remonstrated, 
bellowed, swore— be himself could 
not stir, for a mj.o/./uoun dom-punt, 
behind which the crowd had jam- 
med him. At length he i cleaned me, 
and again feeling the pressure of a 
female arm upon my <nvn, I hobbled 
on, deeming myself not unfortunate 
in having so soon been rejoined by 
Mrs Hipkins. At this moment, a 
pressure of the baud, somewhat ten- 
derer than betokens the second 
post-matrimonial year of couples 
much more tender than Mr and 
Mrs Gregory Hipkins, induced me 
to turn my face towards her. t’u- 
speakable horror*— one moment for 
the magic peu of Spenser to paint 
me the lineaments of the foulest of 
bags, that ogled, as I bent my head 
beneath a flaunting* tawdry bounet, 
with a grin that revealed teeth of 
every a&e» shape, and hue, huddled 


together like gravestones that bad 
felt the upheaving of au earthquake 
—and breathing— powers of heaven, 
rather of hell — such vapours as 
were never brushed from the un- 
wholesome fens of Sierra Leone it- 
self — ■“ Lear Gregory,’* she croaked, 
“ beloved, have I found you at last s'” 
She must have caught my name 
from my wife, as she followed us, on 
our return from the play, into the 
pit avenue. “ Dear Gregory”—- 
Frantic even to madness, I strove to 
shake her off, with efforts almost 
supernatural ; but she clung to me 
as the venomed shirt to Alcides, re- 
newing her unearthly raptures, and 
beseeching me not to desert her, in 
tone-, or raihoi howls, of so un- 
usual a kind, as to invite a crowd of 
liukhovs ami hackney, coachmen to 
take an interest in the spectacle. 
Tjie philosophy of the moment is 
the be-> l in these cases. “It is a 
poor unhappy maniac,” I said, walk- 
ing quietly homeward*, and hanging 
dowu my ears, as Horace did, when 
}jc vainly strove to shake oft" the 
friend he met i;i the Via Sacra of 
Home. But did my eyes deceive 
me Y No; they did not. 

A IV A' yards onwards, and not 
many from my own residence, l 
could peiceive Mrs Gregory Hip- 
kins in close j*rn> nutty to a tali Irish 
hu*sai, who had sat iu>»t her at the 

piay. She was leaning on his arm, 
ami listening to bis discourse, or 
rather rhodoutoutade, with much 
earnestness. The prvjimtty of per- 
son, too, was greater than was re- 
quited in the casual e&cott of a gen- 
tleman u> a lady who accidentally 
stood in need ot his protection. In 
the meanwhile, the increasing rap- 
tures of the hideous l)ue&t»a still 
sticking to ray arm, attracted the 
notice of my wile and the hussar, 
who turned back to have their share 
of the diversion. 

“ This poor wretch,” I said to Mrs 
Hipkins, 4 * is out of her mind. Com- 
mon humanity will wot suffer me to 
use violent means of getting rid of 
her.** 

“ Oh, Mr Hipkins,” replied my 
amiable spouse, “ your part of the 
piece is well got yp. An old at- 
tachment perhaps ” 

I relished her irony but little, and 
that of her Hibernian gallant itiU 
less, who, eyeing the withered mg* 
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ment of the female form that hung 
on ray arm, ranted in the truest of 
brogues, 

** Warm in their ashes live her wonted 
fires/' 

Had my arm been unfettered by its 
loathsome burden, I should have 
aided his irradiation to the earth by 
an immediate application of my fist 
to the unteuanted skull of this most 
impudent of blockheads. But I was 
bent upon effecting my deliverance. 
It was a struggle that lasted three or 
four minutes, during which Mrs Gre- 
gory Hipkins, with her one-eyed 
beau, (1 forgot to mention that her 
Apollo was a mutilated statue,) 
walked towards my 1»oum? with all 
possible composure. Nor was it hut 
by the fuitunutp accident of ray per- 
secutor's stumbling on a broken 
pan of the paiement, and thereby 
losing hold of iriy arm, that 1 suc- 
ceeded iu giving her a push that laid 
her at full length in the mud that 
had collected in the chasm, and 
breaking away from her in the midst 
of mingled moans for the desertion 
of “ her Gregory/' and the ruin of 
her gros de Naples gown, n»td Bius- 
fcftls veil. My wife was at the door 
in the act of wishing her Damon 
gooduight ; nut there was some- 
thing iu the mode of wishing it, that 
denoted a loregouo conclusion.” 
I rushed iu- Mis HipLins had squat- 
ted herself on a sofa. She sighed, 
as vulgar women do on Mich occa- 
sions — ala*> ! Gi ivory Jlipkins the 
Unlucky had made some months 
before the pleasant discover) that 


his wife waB essentially vulgar— 
and genuine thorough-bred vulgari- 
ty is a compound of all that is horrid 
in the female creation— and began a 
series of upbraiding* after the truest 
precedents of vulgar women. 

“ Well, Mr Hipkius — you have 
parted on good terms, 1 trust, with 
your old llame r ” she ejaculated. 

** And you with yours, I hope, 
madam/' was my icpiy. 

A sort of peace was patched up. 
It seems that she had mother ft tend 
Cap i a in Mahoney somewhere be- 
foic, and that the acquaintance was 
renewed hv his accidentally fitting 
next to her at the play. The step ol 
captain, indeed, was a piece of pro- 
motion she herself gave him, per- 
haps f >ip/to/,hr t/ffitia ; for the fcilotv 
was only an ens’uu. 

M And you kuow, Gregory,) could 
not decline his arm, wiu-u 1 lost jou 

in the crowd; besides, really, be was 

so civil, really.” 

My own story told itself, and Mrs 
Hipkius was, or pretended to be, 
satiMied. 

Stiauge incidents bring on strange 
indispositions. Mr* Gregory Hipkius 
became bilious. Cheltenham i* the 
only place lor bilious people. Her 
whole family, she pleaded, were af- 
flicted with “the bile,” and ( helh n- 
ham had cuied them, one after the 
other. I had no counter plea hut 
the hotiily-wasnm: condition of my 
putse. Wi,ar in that against an ex- 
pedition on which a female wets her 
heaitr So behold us inmate* of 

SliWs boarding-house at (Chelten- 
ham. 


Chap. VI. 


“ It is written/’ says the Turk. 
I was still to he the victim of these 
jnonmdies. We were bitting down 
at the public dining-table, when who 
should advance towards my wife, 
and, with the easy assurance of a 
face thrice dipped in the brazen 
stream of the Shannon, take his seat 
next her, but the same (Captain Ma- 
honey ? He honoured me with a slight 
token of recognition, and began pour- 
ing his unmeaning volubilities into 
her ear; and really Mrs Gregory 
Hipkius did seriously incline to hear 
them. Next day — several days in 
succeisimi^-the same proximity of 


beat— the same stream of nothings 
absorbing ail her faculties; but by 
degrees n closer contiguity of head 
and cheek, and the talk frequently 
subsiding into murmurs. 

I was al wa\s inclined to think jea- 
lousy u very foolish species of self- 
tormenting. The woman who makes 
a man jealous is never worth being 
jealous about. But who can control 
bis fate? We were seated at the 
dinner-table as usual— the Captain, 
of course, nc4( to Mrs Iitpkins. The 
jangling of a post-chaise was heard 
at the door; and in a few minutes 
bounced into the ap&rtmenw-accur- 
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Bed fatality !— the infernal hag that 
had tormented ine to death on the 
night of the play. Seeing the chair 
next rny own unoccupied, toad-like 
nhe squatted in it with an agility of 
which l did not deem her capable, 
ami began a seiies of embraces— the 
more lecolieciimi of which hiings a 
cold tainting sickness over me even 
at ihi« moment. I brushed them off 
as well as 1 could ; hut t<> stop her 
tongue, whilst it was revelling in the 
maddest hypei holes of fondues*, #as 
impossible. “ Dear Gregory — be- 
loved Ciiegory ! We meet m part n<f 
more ! Ciuei man, to leave me in 
that dirty puddle — my pros de Na- 
ples w ill never more he lit to wear." 

Ail eves weie upon rue. A buzz 
went found--* 1 A pleasing recogni- 
tion. ’* said one, ** He looks con- 
foundedly tiheepish/* lemarked an- 
other. “ His w lie does not seem o\ er- 
plvased, ’»aid a thiid. “ oh- 

MMved a fouith, with an air of posi- 
tive information, don’t you see 
that the lady who is just arrived is 
his firs:, wife, who is come to claim 
her husband?” And in this infer- 
profit ion, which, merely implying 
that 1 was guilty of biiramy, recom- 
mended itself bv its simplicity, every 
one acquiesced. Nay, 1 could dis- 
tinctly hear a young barii-ter at the 
end of the table lav ing it down to be 
n felony, and quoting the Duchess of 
Kingston's case to prove that it was 
clergyable. 

My tormentor's plate being laden 
with meat, l hnd a short respite 
whilst she devmued it. The farce, 
however, which was so highly 
amusing to every body hut myself, 
was soon renewed, and motioning 
Mrs Hipkius to follow me, I cndea- 
\outcd to steal away. But Mis Hip- 
kius, amiable woman, not wishing 
to increase the uproar, as 1 supposed, 
stirred not, and the frantic bedlamite 
again clung round me. In vain I 
strove to impicss the company with 
the obvious fact, that the woman was 
insane. Probably I might have suc- 
ceeded, had not the unaccountable 
conduct of Mrs Hipkins encouraged 
a theory lees favourable to me* Some, 
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however, were candid enough to 
admit the insanity— but they be- 
lieved it was my misconduct that 
had occasioned it. 

The hagfoJluwed me into the High 
.Street, whither 1 hnd hetnkeu my- 
self as a refuge, and renewed her 
loathsome endearments. At last, 
seeing a in oh of ladies and gentle- 
men, as well as a mob of a less refi- 
ned class collecting around us, I 
thought the jest u a* becoming some- 
what too sei ions, and called in the 
aid of a constable or two, who, with 
some difficulty, took her into cm-" 
tody. Thus the tffair would have 
ended, had it been that of any other 
of the myriad* that people God** 
earth — but. Giegoiv Hipkins the Un- 
Jut ky. The sage tiibmntl of eveiy 
1 1 hi at v, t In* assembled vvwlom of lie* 
Putup-KMun, gave it against me. It 
was quite clear that I had ntanied a 
second wife, the hist being still li- 
ving, which the young banister had 
eonv inced them amounted to bigamy 
— hav ing, moreov er, clapped tny first 
wife into prison to get, lid of her 
evidence. The lawyet thought that 
a magistrate should call on me to 
find bail — others thought that I 
ought not to be at large on any terms 
whatever. 

Conjugal disputes are settled or 
revived at night. I bitterly re- 
proached Mrs Gregory Hipkins. Sim 
whs dreadfully affected by my re- 
proaches— and went to sleep. The, 
next morning she rose eaily to take 
the wateis at the pump-room. Woiu 
out by the petty pei seditions of the 
preceding day, i claimed the privi- 
lege of a protracted slumber, lcjubl 
rematk, however, that she win n 
considerable time at her toilet — 
and heard, though indistinctly, a con- 
fused noise or rustling, and a sliding 
of band-boxes betokening a packing - 
up. Nor was I deceived. On going 
down into the break fast- room, 1 
learned that Mrs Gregory Hipkins 
and Captain Mahoney had departed 
four hours before, seated next to 
each other in a post- chaise. 

• * * * 
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AURORA. 

a vision, indic ated to Charles lamb. 

Oh ! not the Rainbow, flushing through the sk y. 

While in its upan the bright laik singing soars, 

So lifts the root's soul in ecstasy 

To the blue brink of those ethereal shores. 

As when, absoib’d in worship, he adores 
The innocent spirit of a virgin’s face 
That silently its sweet enchantment pours 
Through his heart s core, theu fill'd with trembling rays 
From eves of dewy light, and locks of clustering grace. 

Aurora 1 child of Heaven ! Midi eyes are thine; 

And such, when simply braided o'er thy brow— 

That noble brow where Genius, Power divine, 

O'er thy high temples slieds a glorious glow — 

Thy dark hair tdiadoiving that calm front of snow* ; 

Or loosen'd from its fillet, floating blight, 

Enamour'd of thy neck, where lilies glow. 

Ami of thy bosom's consecrated light. 

Then like the radiant day beriiimu’d by gentle night. 

0 Nature ! Thou of love art prodigal 

1 nto thy chosen children ; soon as born, 

Thou on th dr favourite faces dost Id fail 

The essential light of heaven'* own inner morn ; 

Rosebuds, whose hJKsful balm enfold* no thorn, 

Thou bid'st grow on their bosoms, and such tresses 
As by immortal blows in heaven art* worn, 

Dishevel I'd lustre, uhder thy caresses 
Their glorious foreheads crown that ail earth's eyesight blesses ! 

And thou, Aurora ! wert such darling child 
Of Nature; from the still *Mes nt thv birth 
Propitious [Manets in conjunction mild 
Diffused a blessing o'er the life on tank; 

Upon thine infant feature** in their mirth 

The moonshine •dept; and eie that thou could'st sec, 

Or know, or fee! the fiiec- round the hearth. 

Where thou wm Moiling on thy mother s knee, 

The whole bright of heaven in low look’d down on Thee 1 

Thy cradle was an Urn of Light ! therein, 

While guardian Angel** gazed on thy repose, 

Calm without ehadow, sweetness without sin, 

Blest in their breath lay that celestial Rose. 

And when the bud*; their hUnsoms ’gan disclose 
In dews baptismal, from that holy hour, 

Ah into morning the dim dawning grows 
Dreamlike beneath the gentle solar power. 

Brighter and brighter wax’d the beauty ot the Flower. 

She walks ! she speaks ! she sings ! her eyes discern 
The wonders of tiii* world ; her ears are filled 
With constant music j and her soul doth learn, 

Day after day with throbs mysterious thrill'd, 

Divineftt meanings in the words distil I’d 
From loving lips, and lights from loving eyes; 

And from the moment that she first beheld. 

And knew its name in heaven, the Sun uprise, 

"he fire within her claim'd alliance with the skies* 
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The radiant child comes bounding like a roe 
From thicket startled, not by hunter’s horn. 

But flapping stock-dove, while the orient glow, 

Bathing her glad cheeks in the hues of morn, 

Dawns through the veil of clustering curls unshorn 
That hang in streamers o’er her ivory breast. 

Outshone by the white beauty they adorn I 
Till Middenly by some sweet shame opprest. 

Before all gazing eyes she stands in graceful re9t. 

Like some still image by the sculptor wrought. 

Dreaming of Cherub near the throne on high ? 

And now impeli’d by some new happy thought. 

Behold again the sportive creature tty 
Hirdhke away, as if ’tween earth and sky 
Onwards she floated on air-woven wings; 

A few hush’d moments hovering silently 
Like lark above her nest, then up with springs 
Like the same lyrist sweet when at heaven’s gate she Binge. 


So beautiful her bliss that tears would fall 
Sometimes, in sad forebodings, from love’s eyes 
H\M on her face in fear ! Heaven might recall, 

Met parents sigh’d to think, back to the skies 
Kre ]«n to join the Choir of Harmonies, 

\ cieat uro tor. ethereal to endure 

Laid*'* ( loudy clime, framed for the sanctities 

Of amziiaullmif bowers, where all is sure, 

And in perpetual youth abide the peaceful Pure. 

But holy apprehensions all gave wa y 

Before the wealth of life that overspread 

Aui ora’s limbs, and like a garment lay 

All ovei her sweet- body, a-» if shed 

Bv dewy sleep’s soft hand, down trom her head 

To her white feet ; and sweeter and more sweet 

She ro'.e, by happy dreams inspirited ; 

Her heart each day with bolder pulse did beat. 

And health was in the gleo that stirr’d those twinkling feet. 


To tall 'dim girlhood grew the graceful child, 

And on the beauteous brink was standing now 
Of womanhood, when mirth, no longer wild, 

Softens to gladness on the maidens brow. 

Who well her native dignity doth know; 

And grave thoughts mix with gar, within the light 

Ot Jong-iabh’d eves that easily overflow 

With tears that blind not sacred Pity’s sight — 

Oh ! then the dim stars seem even lovelier "than the bright ! 

And yet Aurora loved to shower her smiles 
That sometimes into soft-toned laughter grew; 

N or was her innocence unsklll’d in wiles 
Of nature’s blameless witchcraft ; her eyes threw 
Their lance- like glances dangerous lu the dew 
That tipt th’ ethereal weapons darting round. 

And ere the gazer rapt his peril knew. 

For heaven’s light travels faster far than sound. 

His panting heart received th’ immedicable wound. 
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Aye ! many a heart, I ween, in secret burn’d 
For her, the Incomparable ! where'er her eyes. 

That gave new sunshine to the day, were turn'd. 

At once that spot ol earth was paradise ; 

And at one smile ot hers, a thousand sighs 
Awoke fiom heart-i that had nor fear nor hope. 

But, as she gbdcd by, such sacrifice 
At such a mm me to pay entranced would stop- 
immaculate as snow upon the mountain top. 

For of her wondrous beauty had the fame 
(ione forth, and like the power ot poetry, 

A spell resided in Aut ora’s name. 

Ail were leu woiMiippew who once did Bt*e 
But, for a glance ihat young Divinity, 

Forgotten never more, for like a Miuin 
Was •'he, they Mr, of heavenly melody 
(Ah me ! from bh*-s oft spt'.njetl* dismal pain,) 

Too vxijuisi'u on ciuth e>»* to be beard again. 

0 F* iv ! thrice hdppy I pindegctl by Fate 

Fot hwu-. on liom s hr her Mveet side to dwell, 

A x’eMal in her white nu\ i. ia e 

Toe sirn d l : re id' value guaidiu" well ; 

Tnmuivd not mud ike in sonie cheerless cell, 

BuiuPiuMcuog jut till in the broad daylight 

01 £t acinus licauu, within the (htadel 

Ot laic, called Home, where in God’s guardian sight 
From mot a liil evening prayei that .>?i.iph served aright. 

Leap up, my soul! srtid in Aurora’s bliss 
Scorn, as thou knowest dm doth, thy itiisenes ; 

See 1 how the bun \ mg sunbeams cioud to hiss 
Her face and frame all o\ei ! their own skies 
Forgetting lor the fragrant heaven that, lies 
Around her virgiu zmie. S<o! the I n she stands 
Mo-«t heanuful of alt the Dc.-tinics, 

Who, with one motion of U* : tpt»u*rily hands 
Can w.»U o'er the wide e-uth AhoL'hry five's commands! 


Vet knew she nought ol love or lover's smart; 

And it mound her eves a locate blush 
Did eYi hctii>y the palpitating head. 

That thiough vioict veins a gentle gush 

O; pun* blood hi nt careering, Mich a msb 
Of came to her aid, that uH serene 

She in a moment stood amid ih<* hu*h. 

And raised her downcast eye* with holder mien, 
Simple as rural nymph, yet stately as a Queen! 

A es l by the way-side, dress’d byjpmerty, 

All duM-btr*pte?it her mean apparelling. 

Had mu*, on low bank sitting, met the eye 
Of !Mr»ef* or Noble — * 4 What a glorious thing 
In girlhood'* golden light here blossoming/' 

H© would have cried, at once enamoured, 

“ Art Thou, who o'er the beauty-laden spring, 

From balmy bosom and resplendent head, 

By suffering unobscu red, hast sweeter brightness shed ? M 
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That was a passing dream \ Aurora breathed 
Life's purest ether in domestic bowers ; 

A sister’s bauds around her ringlets wreathed. 

From J.»y*s own garden cull'd, affection’s flowers ; 

And a wise mother, guardian of her hours 
Waking or sleeping, still was by her side ; 

And thus the gentle fall of sunny showers 
Tir unfailing fountain of her bliss supplied 
And but for others’ grief the happy maiden sigh’d, 

O Grace! a divine mystery art thou ! 

Light, music, motion, softness, all in one ! 

Sometimes in stainless robes of flowing snow 
Encircled mildly with cerulean zone, 

Like a faint rainbow when the rain is gone 
Yet dewy lingeiingft dim the fragrant air. 

For earthly bowers thou leav’st awhile thy throne 
In the blue sky-hush, and alighting there. 

The still Idea scem’st of Blessing and of Prayer ! 

From her pure bed arising, so the morn 
Thought on the. kneeler in her holiness; 

But after orisons, behold her borne 

Away upon the wings of happiness 

Duly to meet again the close caress 

Of kindred near and dear ! The glad hours run ; 

And glorious is the vision's loveliness, 

For other raiment Grace hath now put on, 

And out Aurora walks as lustrous as the Sun! 

• 

Bright are her garments, bright and mnny-hued ; 

Violets and Pinks aud Roses all combine . 

Their tints Si (Ionian, and yet all subdued 
By some soft breath, with mellow radiance shine. 

Aud whose can be that breath, () Grace ! but thiue? 

Who, at thine own will, tamest th* ethereal dyes 
Else splendid over much from heaven’s own mine. 

’Tis thou w ho suit’ht the light to soothe all eyes. 

Till colours sink into the soul like Harmonies ! 


Whatever her slender Angers touch’d, became 
Graceful at once ; if o’er her bieathing breast 
She dropt a lucid veil of woven flame. 

Hose-light on lilies, even its radiant rokt 
Heaved with new charms; and if upon the cre st 
Of her luxuriant hair she placed one gem f - 
Star like, that gem more queenly power possess’d 
Over the souls of men, although for them 
It shone not, than the blaze of jewell’d diadem. 

And well Aurora knew the might of flowers, 

Or single, or in wreaths, or garlanded, 

Dropt t>n her temples, as through sunny showers 
By Spring’s own hand, or over all her head, 

Like Flora’s then, profusely scattered, 

Or from her fragrant bosom’s warm caress 
Borrowing a sweeter perfume than they shod. 

Or fix’d where sunbeams loved the bloom to kiss 
Within her virgin zone, the very Bower of Bliss! 
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And with the waving grace of quivering plumes 
Ta’en from the desert-bird, or Argue* eyes, 

*Twas oft her gay delight the garden* blooms 
To overshadow, till their gentler dyes 
Grew dim below those gorgeous canopies, 

Whose tints the still air slightly coloured ; 

And !o ! to night the Bird of Paradise, 

His wings* full glory lovingly outspread. 

From some celestial clime descends upon her head 1 

Of her own beauty were such fancies born ; 

For by its lustre she was rapt, inspired, 

Although she knew it not, even as the morn. 

Delights unconscious nature ; Genius fired 
At her own eyes' reflected light, required 
No other Font ; and Taste, which is a name 
For the pure Love of Beauty, ne’er desired 
Aught fairer; while Imagination came 
A spell divine to listen in Aurora’s name, 

So well it seem'd to breathe her character! 

Clear* shining, serene, joyful as the moon 
Spilling her own peace over earth and air 
On May-day eve that almost looks like June, 

With leaves among the buds ; while a low tuue. 

And half- composed uf echoes, elrt Jes round. 

So friendly unto silence that you soon 
la dreams itself inspired forget the sound. 

And feel the heavens and earth in one sweet slumber bound 1 

Y'et was Aurora’s temper quick and high, 

Oft breaking forth in momentary flashes. 

Like harmless lightnings from a silent sky. 

In u lie otisum mg fire the silkeu lashes 

Of her prouu eyes then glisten'd ; but fine dashes 

Of scoru adorn'd her forehead at one wuid 

Unlicensed, and the tempest that abashes 

The blameless ft out, those kindled oths outpour’d. 

And cut th* offender down as with a seraph’s sword. 


Ah! how she wept, in penitential tears, 

O’er the small sinning# of forgetfulness 
Committed by her sweet self unawares ! 

By her felt greater when by others less ; 

Cold look or hasty word to Tenderness 
Sometimes perhaps expecting sympathies 
Not then obedient to some slight distress 
Or trivial joy ; but soon those dewy eyes 
Again look’d full of love, like the relenting skies. 

For Love it was her native element ; 

There only, might her spirit breathing free 
Enjoy its musical being’s sweet concent, 

Or know the depth of its own harmony j 
Even as the halcyon loves a waveless sea, 

Where it may dip in calm its peaceful flight, 

She loved domestic Mfa*s serenity ; 

And yet no dark disturbances of light 
From their religious faith her fix’d eyes could affright 1 
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Lo ! where the mimic nursing mother stands 
Folding a baby to her virgin breast, 

That tries in vain to put its little bands 
Through the white opening to that fragrant nest 
And now it sinks to sleep. Aurora blest 
To feel its breathings inclines tenderly 
Her gentle head, until her lips are preat 
Softly as light upou each closed eye, 

And sinless Love keeps watch o'er helpless infancy 1 

Then Nature called on Art, for sisters they, 

And said, “ This best Aurora is my own ; 

But thou shall lesson now the lovely May 
In thy iiue lore; each gesture and each tone 
Iuspired by me thy tempering power shall own, 

Till even in her voice magic new shall dwell ; 

And iti the dance, and when its flight is flown. 

Thou shall delight of my bright Damosel 
The limbs and frame to steep iu thine enchanting spell." 

Art came at call, and took her by the hand, 

(O lingers fair! huw delicately slim ! 

Whose thrilling touch might the wide world command!) 
And taught with small ado, each flexile limb 
Along the undulating dance to swim; ^ 

As some fair swart siow-floatiug with the tide. 

Above its shadow beautifully dim, 

While water seemeth air round its soft glide. 

So moved the peerless maid elate iu virgin pride. 

• 

Lo ! moving now in many a merry measure, 

Arrayed iu gossamery garb of green, 

It well may seem hath eorne to take her pleasure 
Beneath the moonlight in some forest scene, 

All by her happy self, the Fairy Queen ; 

The while her train of fays pursue their sport 
lu other glades, quick as the starry sheen 
To earth descending, ready to resort, 

When she her bugle blows, unto the biivan Court 

And now her figure to a stately height 
\\ ith passionate poetic piety 
Expands; for all array’d iu holy white, 

Aurora seems to lead procession high, 

Vuto the house august of Victory, 

Around whoso gates a grateful people meet, 

And as mid glad acclaim she passes by, 

With what an air divine that Priestess sweet 
Scattereth triumphal flowers before the CouqueroPs feet ! 

But all at once the magic of her hands 

The stateliest to the simplest stole doth turn ; 

And after a few nymplflike steps, she stands 
As If beside a spring ; to AH her urn 
Then stoops ; and from the solitary bourne, 

With vessel balanced in a graceful peace 
By one slight touch upon her head upborne, 
Homewards she walks, as if the grass were fleece. 

Her steps they are so soft, the loveliest girl in Greet*** 


,^y 
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Fair is the marble, but as cold as fair. 

Too like to death that blank expression seems 
Round the still eyes ! Upon the rigid hair 
Though graceful curl or braid, are miss’d the gleams 
Which, in the wild delirium of his dreams, 

The lover kisses, till his breath expires 
Mid the blest glitter of the balmy beams 
Fallen o’er Aurora’s bosom that Tetlres 
Beneath such heavenly veil frdra all profane desires. 


For she enacteth now the Queen of Love 
The quiver’d Boy caressing in her breast, 

Mid lights and shadows of th’ Id^lian Grove ; 

And as in that soft vale the God is prest, 

All through her frame seems thrilling that unrest 
More hlisVful far than joy’s untroubled trance; 
Confusion sweet her weakness hath contest; 

And by ^startling contrast to enhance 
The spell that charms all eyes, away in fluttering dance 


Aurora flies ! A beauteous Bacchanal 
Tossing her thyrsus, while her arms flung wide 
Invoke beneath the vine-tree’s purple pall, 

Spread o’er their couch the leopard’s speckled pride, 

Tnc God who lies by Ariadne’s side l 
Wild are her eyes, disorder’d are her locks. 

And loosely round her waist the zone is tied, 

And torrent-like, yet graceful still the shocks 
Her frame receives, her dance seems bounding o’er the rocks ! 

Most exquisite all her living statuary ! 

What depth of soul her attitudes reveal! 

O sacred sight is sweet simplicity ! 

And Love himself might holier passion feel 
As humbly she doth at an altar kneel. 

Beseeching heaven no blessing to dispense 
(And sorrows hath she none for heaven to heal !) 

To her young spirit void of all offence. 

Save that best gift of all, unbleinish’d Innocence ! 

Up took her lily hand the light guitar. 

And laid it ’cross her bosom’s scarce-seen swell 
So delicate ; then of the Holy War 
She to its tinklings did a story tell. 

In murmurs wild as sea-nymph’s wreathed shell 
By starlight heard round shores of Sicily ; 

And oh ! that low deep voice it suited well 
The Ballad Binging how a Page did die 
For sake of her dead knight by sea of Galilee. 

Or teaching her sweet lips the Doric tone 
Of Scotia’s daughters, she some simple air 
Breathed o’er the strings in perfect unison, 

Air that of old had many a maiden fair 
Her love to feed or lighten her despair. 

Sung sitting by her flock at evening-fold; 

Most touching iu their kindred character 
Music and tone and words 1 for they all told 
Of TVue Love far away, or buried in the mould. 


[June, 
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Lo ! list I she kneeling sings a vesper hymn 
To Mary- Mother mild I her voice is faint 
Yet clear as silver, and her eyes though dim 
Fill’d with the light of tears; there is no taint 
Or on the robes or spirit of the Saint, 

Yet prays she that her sins may be forgiven. 

Contrite in innocence ! But no restraint 
Subdues the music now, for she is shriven; 

Aud in assurance full the incense mounts to heaven ! 

Thus was Aurora beauteous altogether 
In sight of God, of angels, ami of men, 

Her life drew round it all the sunny weather 
Of heaven, and she was heaven’s own denizen. 

Had danger threaten’d her, the coward then 
Had leapt for her dear sake into the wave, 

Or pluck’d her from the Lion’s ravening den ; 

Yea, hoping against hope her life to save, 

Dreadless gone down to search the blind night of the Jfcve. 

O Earth ! who sometimes seeni’st to be as beautiful 
As that which is created e’er can be! 

O Virtue, that on earth art oft as dutiful 
As they in heaven call’d angels ! when thy knee 
Is bent in prayer, and all that look on thee 
To the meek kneeler give a holier name. 

Religion, or that dear word Piety ; 

A humbler spirit in a purer frame 
I nto thine altars ne’er than young Aurora came! 

For ere her Spring had put forth all its bloom. 

Half oi phon’d was bhe, smiling through her tears 
\ pon the w'idow at her father’s tomb. 

But Heaven was gracious, and soon brighter years 
Dried up those natural sorrows ; and the spheres 
Through which her fine soul now look’d wide abroad 
O’er heavgn and earth, and works of those great peers 
The Poets, with diviuest lustre glow’d — 

Aurora was beloved by Light and Music’s God. 

Apollo look’d into her heavenly eyes, 

And they grew brighter in the godhead’s gaze ; 

Like those of Priestess at a sacrifice. 

The large dark mbs did so divinely blaze, 

When her soul fed their light with glorious lays 
Of virgins chaste and virtuous matrons, who 
Misery’s and martyrdom's most dreadful tvay* 

In might of passions pure went smiling through—' 

The high heroic scenes that Tragic Genius drew. 

Shakspeare transform’d her to that passionate child 
Of the warm South, whose love was like her woe, 

Soul-sickening and life-killing, in its wild 
Distraction on the breast of Romeo; 

Or her chaste being, when he will’d It so. 

To un upbraiding sorrow did subside. 

And she grew Imogen, sole- wandering slow 
Into a cave within the forest wide, 

Where Nature’s Nobles wept to think that she had died 
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The fair Fidele ! in their solitude t 

Then waking from that dream, the Lady wore 

That Star’s soft name and nature, that was woo’d. 

And won, and wed, and murder’d by the Moor I 
And soon as that most dreadful dream was o’er. 

She sank into the utter hopelessness 
Of her whom, like a swan, the waters bore 
Singing away to death 1 They could no less, 

Since riamlet’s eye s no more would his Ophelia bless 1 

She saw an old man who was once a king. 

Bearing about his “ grey discrowned head,** 

As if a mad-house sent die rueful thing, 

With ragged body all discoloured. 

By rusty miseries in a dungeon bred. 

To fright the darkness of the roaring wood ; 

And looking on the mockery, then fell dead 
The life within her, frozen ail her blood. 

For totterhfe in the storm her own dear father stood. 


Then agonized with unendurable pangs. 

She dropt upon her knees, and seized on his. 

As if Cordelia’s hands would tear the fangs 

Of some wild beast away ; and many & kiss, 

That in its piteous ecstasy is bliss, 

Wanders all o’er his body's miseries. 

And o’er his brows; nor did the mercy miss, 

Deaf to the fury of the pitiless skies, 

The mouth that raved so sad, and old Lear’s nightlike eyes ! 

And while, through Poetry’s inspired page. 

In kindred inspiration thus perused. 

Like shrine-bound saint upon a pilgrimage 
On sad life’s visionary shows she mused, 

Her form t’ennoble Nature not refused. 

Or face still more to beautify, till shone, 

Consummate season I deeply interfused 
With spirit of each sweet month’s benison, 

April, and May, and June, commingled into one I 


Bright must that bpauty be that grows not dim 
Wlien rashly placed now by Aurora’s side, 

Dian she look’d iu every graceful limb; 

Her eyes were Juno’s, but without their pride; 
Her zone had Venus envied, and ’twas tied 
By the Three Graces, borrowing each a charm 
From her their duteous service deified; 

Her foot fail mute, the white wave of her arm, 
That breast, itself so still, yet full of peril and alarm. 

To look on her at once was to be blest l 
The eyes that met hers, nothing else could see 
In this wide world ; for in their lucid rest 
Heaven lay with all its holiest imagery $ 

Ideas fair, pure feelings, fancies high. 

And, softening all, a virgin sentiment 
Of tire great worth of spotless chastity, 

Within that lustrous region were y-blent — 

And was it not, thus deck’d, a glorious firmament ? 


[IlHMS, 
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That she a radiant creature was to view, 

And that all eyes that look’d on her admired 

Well in her happiness Aurora knew ; 

For when she walk’d into the woods, retired 
From human gaze, by sight of her inspired 
Broke forth in song the grrftulatiug grove; 

And springing on her path the dowers desired 

That through their fragrance her dear feet would move, 

That with the blue skies they might breathe on her their love ! 

And Heaven forbid those urns of light be blind. 

To their own beauty, spilling o’er the brim 
From the soul moonshine, sunlight from the mind. 

With joy now lustrous, now with pity dim. 

As Poetry might paint the Seraphim ! 

Let them gaze on themselves, in glass or brook, 

And while that dewy voice breathes forth a hymn 
Of thanksgiving from Memory’s holy book. 

Then be thy spirit blest by its own angel look ! * 

Thus in the Garden or the Wilderness, 

Where many a pretty floweret springs to light. 

One lovelier than the rest our eyes will bless 
Conspicuous oVr them all, like planet bright 
Amid the paler stars ; some lily white 
As Innoceuce own self, on whose soft leaves 
Dewdrops like tears, sunbeams like smiles unite, 

Vet still a something sad that gently grieves, 

As if Morn claim’d the flower that by heaven’s right was Eve’s f 

Dreaming of thee. I dream of all fair things 
That lead a life or innocence and love ; 

In sunshine glancing on her silver wings 
Through the pure ether an untroubled Dove, 

Towards her still nest in the lonely grove ! 

The heavens preserve her plumage from all wrong, 

Man’s snare below, the cruel hawk above, 

Soft is her bosom, but her wings are strong. 

Hark ’ far within the wood her low, deep, murmuring song I 

Or shall my fancy picture forth a Fawn 
Alt by her sweet self in a foresfcglade, 

Wherein the first faiut flushes of the dawn 
Just light enough to shew her eyes have made. 

That, large and soft* serenely through the shade 
Born but for my delight! All unaware 
Of footsteps near the hush where she is laid, 

From her green dew-bed steals the creature fair* 

Crops the wild-flowers in play, and drinks the balmy air* 

Star of my soul ! a crowd of images 

Come hurrying on m© from earth, air, and sea; 

. For all in Nature that most beauteous is, 

Appears a type or shadow, Sweet ! of Thee ! 

But let them vanish ail ; and on my knee 
While I do gaze on what might even suffice. 

Were there For us no immortality, 

For promised Heaven— Thy bosom s Paradise— 

My song I humbly lay before tby gracious eyes. 
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In our younger days wo weic 
more famous foi our pedesti ian than 
for our equesm'an feats; liber Pollux 
thau Cahtoi. Vet were we no mean 
horseman; lidmg upwards of thir- 
teeu Mom*, we seldom mounted the 
silk ja< ket, yet wejpive won marches 
— and eyewitnesses are yet aliie of 

our victory over old Q , on the 

last occasion he ever went to scale— 
alter as pretty a run home—* so said 
the best judges — as was ever seen at 
NewmaikeL Had you beheld us a 
half-century ago in a steeple chase, 
you would hate sworn we were 
either the Gentleman in I3la<k, oi 
about to enter the ( Imnh. Then 
we u-ed to s;k k < lose to the tail ot 
the pack, to pi event ia\v, lash lads 
hovn riding over the hounds— and 
what ft tale could we tell of the day 
thou didst die — thou jrtej, musty, 
moth-eaten Fox-fare* now almost 
inouldeied away on the wall— there 
— below the antlers ot the IWr- 
kirig of Biacnim, who, a* the lead 
strut k his heart, h aped twentj feet 
up in the air, btloie bin 'fall w ah 
piodaitned by all the e< hoes ot the 
ioreat. 'We neai them now iu the 
silence of the u ddemess. Pleasant 
but mournful to the foul i*» the 
mentor) ot joys that ate pa*t, saith 
old Ossiau — and fiotn the tavern of 
old North** breast issueiii soleimilv 
the same orarulat ie*pim*e f For 
many a juj ous crew' — aie th< v not 
ghosts ! 

Gout and ]heutnatiwi» wete ours 
—we sold our stud, and took to cobs. 
In the field ai t < i a i \i n 1 * 
had bc«n our motto— and when no 
moie able to ride up to it— in a 
wise spiiit we weie contented with 
the high-ways and by-wajs— and 
Flying Kit, ere he had parsed his 
grand climaoteiu— v*c transit */fnna 
nvmdt — became celebrated for his 
jogtrot. 

Thus for many years we pur- 
chased nothing above fourteen hands 
and an inch— and that ol couise be- 
came the standard of the universal 
horse-flesh in the country— nobody 
dreaming of riding the high horse in 
the neighbourhood of Christopher 
Noi th. If at any time any thing was 
sent to us by a friend above that 


mark, it was understood the gift 
might be relumed without oflem <*— 
though, to spate the giver mollifica- 
tion, we used to lide the animal for 
a few days, that the riicumstance 
might he mentioned when lie was 
sent to mat ket; nor need we mi) that 
a woid hi our hand- wilting to that 
effect entitled the bi)ing on of ten 
pound* in the twenty on his piice* 
We had uu innate im limn ton to- 
wn! ds iron-gieys — on that was in- 
gtafteil an acquired taste foi hog- 
manes -ami on that again nat mi pet - 
induced a desire foi crop e:m* till 
endoiig ail these qualifications vveie 
esteemed essential to the chfuarter 
of a io,id**ter, and within a fin le of 
a hundred miles, vou met with none 
but iioupic), hog-maned, < j op d- 
eaieil, foui teen -baud -awl* an inch 
cobs — euu in caits, shandi vdans, 
gigs, post chaises and coaches nay, 
the until. 

lint though our usual pace was 
the jog- tint, think not that we did 
not miasiomilly employ th* Out ,**n 
<* II* hu — and eke the walk. No 
cob would have been suffeted Maid- 
ing room foi a single dh) in out h»\ 
Mulled stable who could not walk 
five miles an hour, and not fourteen , 
and ’tu as a spet tai le good foi kdio 
r)es, al* the m\ slap-banging it at 
that rite, while a sheet might have 
coveied them, each howled along by 
his own light lad, by way of all And 
exeicbe, when the road wa« dusty 
a rattling whit 1 wind that startled the 
buds in the green mjiiikici- woods. 
For almost all the low roads in our 
county wet* silvan— those along the 
mountains treeless altogether, and 
shaded here and iheie by Miperin- 
< mu heat clifTs. 

At the firnt big drop of blue ruin 
from a thunder-cloud — so well had 
they all come to know their mantes ’« 
ailment, that it mattered not which 
uf the wx he bestrode-* our Mend 
below us, laying back the stools of 
his ears, and putting out bis nose 
with a shake of his head, while his 
hog- mane bristled chctric in the 
gloomy light, in ten vnrds was 
at the top of his speed, up-hill 
down-d&)e-~»witbout xegard to turn* 
pikes, all paid for at so much per 
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annum-while children ceased their 
play before cottage-doors, and boys 
on school-house greens clapped their 
hands, and waved their caps, to the 
thrice* repeated cry of “ There he 
goes ! Hurra for old Christopher 
flcirth.'* For eieu then we had an 
old look— it was so gash — though 
hovering but on three-score — and 
our hair, it too was of the iron-grey 
— M but more through toil than age” 
— nothing guzzling the knowledge- 
box so surely, though slowly, as 
the ceaseless clink-clank of that mys- 
terious machinery — with its wheels 
within wheels — instinct with spirit 
—the Brain. Oh ! it it would but lie 
still — for one day iu the seven — in 
Sabbath rest ! Then too might that 
other perpetual miracle and mobile 
— the Heart — hush its tumult— and 
mental man might know the nature 
as well as the name of peace! 

Among the many equine gifts made 
us, in those days, by our triends on 
mainland and isle, was one of great 
powets aud ex tram din ary genius, 
whotn t for sake of the giver, we va- 
lued above all the rest- -and whom 
we ciiiistened by the euphonious 
mime of his birth-place among the 
waves -Odoitsay. A cob let us call 
him, though lie was not a cob— for 
he shewed blood of a higher, a Nep- 
tunian strain; an ivougiey let us 
call him, though he was not au iron- 
grey— for his shoulders, and iknkx, 
and rump, were dappled even as if lie 
had been a cloud- steed of the isle 
of Sky; a hog-mane let us call him, 
though ho was not a hog-rna?ie, for 
wiid above rule or art, that high- 
ridged arch disdained the shears, 
and in spite of them shewed at once 
in picturesque union boarish bristle 
and leonine hair; a crop-ear let us 
call him, though he was not a crop- 
ear, for over one only of those or- 
gans had the au list achieved au im- 
perfect triumph, while the other, un- 
shorn of all its beams, was indeed a 
flapper, so that had you seen or 
heard it in the obscure twilight, you 
would have crouched before the 
coming of an elephant, ilia precise 
height is not known on earth even 
unto this day, for he abhorred being 
measured, and after the style iu 
which he repelled various artful at- 
tempts to take his altitude by timber 
or tape, no man who valued his life 
at a tester would, with any such fe- 


lonious intent, have kid hand on his 
shoulder. Looking at him you could 
not help thinking of the days “ when 
wild *mtd rocks the noble savage 
ran;” while you felt the idea of 
breaking him to be as impracticable 
as impious — such specimen seemed 
he, as he stood before you, of stub- 
bornness and freedom — while in his 
eye was concentrated the stern light 
of an indomitable self-will amount- 
ing to the sublime. 

To give even a slight sketch of the 
character of Col on say would far 
transcend the powers of the pen now 
employed on these pages — for than 
Pope's Duke Wharton he was a more 
incomprehensible antithesis. Aitimes 
the summer cloud not more calm, 
than he— the summer cloud, moving 
with one equable motion, all by 
itself, high up along a level line that 
is invisible to the half-shut eyes of 
the poet lying ou his back, miles be- 
low among eat th- flowers, till the hea- 
venly creature, surely life-imbued, 
hath passed from horizon to horizon, 
away like a dubious dream! Then 
all at once— we are now speaking of 
Colonmy— off like a storm-tost va- 
pour ajong the cliffs, capriciously 
careering across cataraeted chasms, 
and then, whew! whirling iu a mo- 
ment over the mountain tops! With 
no kind of confidence could you — 
if sober— count upon him for half a 
mile. Yet we have known him keep 
the not noiseless tenor of his way, 
at the jog-trot, for many miles, as if 
to beguile you into a belief that all 
danger of your losing your seat was 
over for that day, and that true wis- 
dom, dismissing present fears, might 
be forming schemes for the safety of 
to-morrow’s ride. Yet, ere sunset, 
pride had its fall. Pretending to 
hear something a-nistk in the hedge, 
or something a- crawl in the ditch, 
or something a* do w across the road 
below the stones, with a multitudi- 
nous stamp, and a multifarious start, 
as if he bad been transformed from a 
quadruped at the most, into a centi- 
pede at the very least, he has wheel- 
ed round on a most perilous pivot, 
wtthiu his own length, and with the 
bit in Ids teeth, off < due east, at that 
nameless pace far beyond the gal- 
lop, at which a mile-long avenue of 
trees seems one green flash of %ht- 
ning, and space and time annihilated l 
You have lost four stirrups and 
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your wits— yet instinct take# the 
place of reason — and more than 
demi-corpeed, wholly incorporated 
and entirely absorbed in the mane 
-—the hair and bristle of the boar- 
mane* leonine — you become part and 
parcel of the very cause of your own 
being hurried beyond the hounds 
of this visible diurnal sphere#»and 
exist but in an obscure idea of an 
impersonation of an ultra-marine mo- 
tion, which, in the miserable penury 
of ariilicial language, men are neces- 
sitated to cal! a gallop. 

An absent man is a more disgust- 
ing, but not so dangerous an animal, 
as an absent horse. Now, of all the 
horses we ever knew, the most ab- 
sent was Colonsay. Into what pro- 
found reveries have we not seen him 
fall — while u his drooped head sunk 
gradually low," till his long upper- 
lip almost touched the road, as if he 
had been about to browne on dust or 
dirt, yet nothing was farther from 
his mind than any such intention— 
for his even were shut — and there 
he was jog-trotting in the sunshine 
sound asleep ! We knew better titan 
to ride him with spurs — and he 
knew better than to care /or the 
ruddy-heels of a gouty sexagenarian. 
His dappled coat was sleek and 
bright as if burnished with I>ay and 
Mania's patent greying— had those 
great practical chemists then nou- 
rished, and confined their genius 
exclusively to the elucidation of 
that colour. But his bide was hard 
as that of a rhinoceros, and callous 
to a whip that would have cut a 
Cockney to the liver. The leather 
was never tanned tlmt could have 
established a raw on those hips. Ply 
the thong till your right hand hung 
idle as if palsied by your side— the 
pace was the same— and milestone 
after milestone shewed their nume- 
rals, each «t the appointed second. 
But u a change came o'er the spirit 
of his dream**— and from imagining 
himself drawing peats along h fiat 
id Dream-land," he all at once fell 
into the delusion that he was let 
loose from hi# day's darg into the 
pleasant meadow* of Idles***, and up 
With bis heel* in a style o { funking 
more tplent! id fo design ami finished 
in execution than any exhibition of 
the kind it baa ever been our lot to 
see out of Stony Arabia. The dis- 
covery soon uiado by him that we 


were on hie back, abated nothing of 
his vagaries, but, on the contrary, 
only made them more vehement; 
while on such occasions — and they 
were not unfrequent — nor can we 
account for the phenomenon on any 
other theory than the one we have 
now propounded— his neighing out- 
did that of his own sire— a terrific 
mixture of snuiling, snorting, blow- 
ing, squeaking, grunting, groaning, 
roaring, bellowing, shrieking and 
yelling, that indeed * gave the world 
assurance of a horse,” and murdered 
silence — .for the echoes dared not 
answer — nor, indeed, could they be 
expected to understand— or if they 
understood — to speak a language so 
portentously preternatural, and be- 
yond the powers of utterance — 
though great— of blind cliff or tvide- 
ntouihed cavern. 

He was a miraculous jumper — of 
wooden gates ami stone- walls. He 
cleared six feet like winking; and 
as to paling, or hedges, or any thing 
of that sort, he pressed upon them 
in a sidelong sort of way peculiar to 
himself, now with shoulder aud now 
with rump, and then butting with his 
bull-like forehead, marched through 
the breach as cooiiy as a Gurwood 
or a Mackie at the head of a for- 
lorn-hope at Ciudad Rodrigo or 
Badajos. To a ha-ha he cried 
“ ha — ha!” and up or down in jed- 

deer fashion— thiough clover-field 
or ^lowering shrubbery — all one to 
Colonsay. In a four-acre pasture, 
twenty men, halter in hand, might 
in vain combine to catch him ; and 
as for the old stale trick that rarely 
fails to entrap the rest of his race — 
corn tossed a in e 

would give his forelock a shake, 
and, wheeling Tight shoulder for- 
wards, break through tin* cordon 
like a clap of thunder. Now all this 
was very excusable — nay, perhaps 
praiseworthy— while he was bare- 
backed and ur» bestridden ; but if, on 
passing an enclosure of an inviting 
aspect, whether of grass or oats, lie 
chose to he either gluttonously or 
epieurishly inclined, the accident of 
your being on the saddle, and on your 
way along the high-road to town or 
village where you had business to 
transact, or to pay a visit, was then 
a trifle with him unworthy of a 
moment’s consideration ; and then, 
Without a moment's warning* he 
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either jumped like & cat over the 
wall, with hie heels pushing down a 
few yards of coping, or if a good, 
stout, thickset thorn* hedge stood in 
the way of the gratification of his 
appetite, lie demolished it in like 
manner as we had seen him demo- 
lish a hundred, and bore us through 
the enemies’ bayonets across the 
counterscarp, over the glacis, up to 
the crest of the position where per- 
haps a tree stood by way of stand- 
ard, and then setting himself to 
serious eating, no man could h?we 
pulled his nose from the ground, 
under a Briareus. 

Such conduct was at least intelli- 
gible ; but that is more than we 
could ever bring ourselves to think 
of some of his other acts — such, for 
example, as changing his mind, 
without any assignable reason, when 
to all appearance jog-trotting along, 
perfectly well pleased with his jour- 
ney, and by means of an easy roundish 
turn, without any bustle or symptom 
of impatience whatever, changing 
his direction, and with imperturbable 
gravity mildiv taking us home again, 
as if we weie of our own accord 
jogging back for our purse or pocket- 
book. Such must have been one of 
the many suppositions at many times 
ventured upon by roadside stone- 
breakers, once more bowing their 
heads to ns, so soon after our decli- 
nation behind the hill unexpectedly 
reappearing with our face to the 
orient. The servants beiran to sus- 
pect that these returns were made 
purposely by us that we might catch 
them caterwauling ; and the house- 
keeper herself, we thought, some- 
times looked sulky when our turn 
brought her to the door; blit on di- 
vulging to her the secret, we were 
restored to our former place in her 
esteem. The lintel of the stable- 
door was rather low, and on two oc- 
casions our friend walked into his 
stall with us lying extended on his 
back, with our hatless bead over Ids 
neck, the only position in which we 
could have evited death— a knee-pan 
each time looking blue on its escape 
from dislocation. Yet no sooner 
Was the seemingly stable* sick steed 
tied up In his stall, but with a .lack- 
Shepherd touch, he jerked his head 
out of the collar, and jumping over 
On old cairn-looking wail, began 


chasing the cows, ever and anon 
turning up his lip in the air as if he 
were laughing at the lumbering gait 
of the great, big, fat, unwieldy ani- 
mals straddling out of his way, with 
their swollen udders, while the Dam- 
sel of the Dairy flew shouting and 
waving her apron to the rescue, 
fearing that the hoped-for quey-calf 
of the teeming Alderney might, in 
her mother’s fright, be untimeously 
born — nor hesitating to aver that it 
was manifestly that wicked Colon- 
say’s intent to bring about such 
lamentable catastrophe. But we 
are assured that he had no idea 
of Madame Fran raise being “ as la- 
dies wish to be who love their 
lords;” for though the most incom- 
prehensible of God’s creatures, poor 
Colousay had not an atom of cruelty 
in his whole composition ; and, ex- 
cept when ho took it for a 
would not have hurt a fly. 

His strength was even wore sur- 
prising than his agility, and we should 
have had no fears for the result in 
backing him for five pulls at an oak 
root, against a First-prize Suffolk 
Punch/ True that his nerves were 
delicatQ, like those of almost all other 
people of genius ; but the nervous 
system, a subject, by the by, that 
seems less and less understood every 
day, is one thing, and the muscular 
sv stern another-- and the osseous sys- 
tem 18 a third, and sinews are a 
fourth ; in these three he excelled all 
mare- born, and was in good truth 
the Nag of tiic Age. If you had 
but seen him in the plough! Single 
on the stifl'est soil, with his nose al- 
most touching his counter, and his 
mighty forehand working far more 
magnificently than any steam-engine, 
for'there you saw power and heard 
it not, how he tore his unimpeded 
progress through the glebe fast 
falling over in six-inch deep fur- 
rows, over which Ceres rejoiced to 
see the. sheeted sower, careless of 
rooks, scatter golden in the sunshine 
the glancing seed ! Then behind his 
beds how hopped the harrows! Clods 
were soon turned to tuftt., and tufts 
triturated into soil, and soil so pul- 
verized, that the whole fouiwjnd- 
twenty acres, so laid down, smiled 
smooth as a garden, and might have 
been sown with flowers! Ploughing 
and harrowing may truly be said, to 
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have been hia darling amusements— 
illustrations of M labor ipse voluptas.” 
So engaged, he played his capricious 
pranks no more — he was an agri- 
culturist indoed—for one look of 
Colonsay at that work, it would have 
been well worth the while of the 
ghost of Triptolemus to have be- 
seedbed Pluto for an hour's furlough 
on earth— but sorely he would have 
wept after such sight to return to the 
uu tilled world of shadows. 

But h« was dangerous— very- -in 
a gig. On one occasion, u under 
the opening eye-lids of the morn" — 
we remember it as if it had been 
yesterday— -just as a sleepy man in 
a yellow shirt and a red uigbt-c&p 
was fumbling at the lock — impatient 
of the dilatory nudity, Oolonsay , care- 
less or forgetful of the gig behind 
him, toweling higher than the toll- 
house, rising up like the most potent 
of hi& progenitors, prepared himself 
for a standing- leap, and cleared the 
pike at a spang ! Many truths, says 
Aristotle, are ‘more incredible than 
fictions, and this one may be brought 
to the illustration of ids Poetirk. 
We carried away none of our tackle 
— not a strap started — not a buckle 
lost its tongue. The wheels— though 
great spokesmen — said nothing ; 
—and the body of the gig on its 
smooth axle spinning slept" without 
being awakened — yet ’tvvas no gla- 
mour gate— a real red six-barred 
two- posted heart* of oak gate, that 
they week before had turned a run- 
away povt-chay into the lake, and 
shivered—. in neither case without 
some loss of life — a delirious shan- 
drydan into atoms ! 

We think we nee him now — and oun- 
ssLVfc& on his hack — a green branch 
waving on his head, to keep the buz- 
zers from settling round Ids eyes — 
Our head bare then but the. beaver 
—now shadowed with undying lau- 
rels. That we should have persisted 
for years In riding the animal, of 
whose character we have now given 
you a very few traits, must seem to 
ah who do not know him and us, 
very like infatuation ; but we are not 
ashamed to confess* that there had 
griwn qp between us a strong mu- 
tual attachment, under the secret, 
and, perhaps, at the time by both 
parties unsuspected influence of 
similarity of sentiment and opinion 
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and conduct on most of the great af- 
fairs ot life. To illustrate this con- 
geniality would require more time 
and space than we can now afford — 
suffice it to say for the present, in 
half a sentence, Christopher and 
Colousay dearly loved — each bis own 
wild will and his own wild way 5 
and though in following them out, 
they were often found to run coun- 
ter, yet we generally were at one in 
the end. Rough-shod, we should 
not have feared to ride him across 
the Frozen Ocean — shoeless, -in spite 
of the simoom through the. Sandy De- 
sert. Where there Cvas danger, man 
and horse were a Centaur. Bear 
witness, with a voice muttering 
through vapours, ye cliffs of S cafe 11 ! 
In your sunless depths, () Bow scale 
Tarn, have, not the two Undying Fi»h 
seen our heads reflected at noon- 
day among the pallid images of the 
stars ? 

Aye, when ho chose he was, in good 
trutJi f tlic*dtf\ilt*>go.' Then the instant 
he saw the horn of a side’ sad die 
he was as gentle as a Iamb. Soou as 
the blue gleam of that riding habit 
met his eye, he whinnied softly as a 
silly foal, aud sunk on his knees on 
the turf, to let the loveliest lady in 
the land ascend her throne like a 
queen, and then changed by joy into 
one of the bright coursers of the Sun, 
away bore he at a celestial canter 
that Light Divine, more beautiful than 
Aurora cloud-rairied through the 
gate® of the dawn --** a new sun risen 
on midday/' O God of heaven ! 
how black — deep— insatiate — the 
maw of the ever-hungry Grave] 

But we come now to our Recollec- 
tions of the Trotting- match, whereof 
all England rang from aide to aide 
—and shall not delay you long by an 
account of the circumstances under 
which it was made, though of them 
we must say something, and likewise 
something of our celebrated anta- 
gonists. 

Sam Sitwell was well known in 
his day as one of the best in all Eng- 
land He had long had it all his 
own way in the South, but com- 
ing on the wrong side of Kendal, 
he found we were too far North 
for him, and caught a Tartar. His 
favourite prad too was a grey, a 
mare* standing fifteen hands and a 
half* and the story ran she had done 
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seventeen wiles in the hour, with 
some minutes to spare, though she 
was rather a rum one to look at, and 
some said a roarer. The day we 
made the match she seemed some- 
what sweaty, and by no means cos- 
tive; but we had afterwards reason 
to suspect that such symptoms were 
all gammon and spinnage. We were 
badgered into it on a Saturday, and 
the affair was to come off on the 
following Wednesday — so there was 
little time for training— nine miles 
out, aud in from the 9ih to the l&th 
mile-stone on the road from Kendal 
to Keswick. The bet between us 
and Stun was a mere hundred gold 
guinea-", and we had plenty of offers 
of two to one fiom other quarters 
that Colonsay did not accomplish 
the distance within the hour — but we 
despise by - bets, and never suffer 
our skill to be diverted from 
the main-chance. That Colonsav 
would do the distance in less time 
than the Shadier — lor that was the 
name of the mate — we did not 
doubt ; lmt whether he was to do the 
distance in an hour or in half-a-do- 
zen of hours, a day or a week, would 
depend, w e knew, on the Book of Ac- 
cident 4 ", which we had often found 
to contain many chapters. 

Sam Sitwell, though not a sin- 
gular, was certainly rather a suspi- 
cious character, and then* used to 
be many such about the Lakes. Be- 
ing o t the sect of the Gnostics, he 
seldom lost a bet, and never paid 
one ; aud as he was a better by pro- 
fession, he lived on the spoil of sim- 
pletons. Them was nothing— Sam 
said — like buy lug every thing for 
ready money — and he had almost 
every thiug to sell— nor was he very 
particular about a license ; but hor- 
ses and carriages— some real, and 
most imaginary — constituted his 
chief stock in trade, with a few 
homt fide tenth-hand piano-fortes, 
a fiftieth-hand spimiet, aud a couple 
of indisputable hurdy-gurdies that 
had made the tour of Europe. Sit- 
well and we were good friends 
enough, for he was really, after all, 
no such very unpleasant fellow — 
was uncommonly handsome— which 
h not a little in a man's favour as 
the world wags— nay, had even an 
air was never quarrelsome 

In our company— for which there 


might be good reasons— and though 
his talk was about cattle, it was 
never coarse- Indeed, in that respect 
Mr Sitwell was a gentleman. 

As soon as it was disseminated 
over the country, that we were to 
trot him for a hundred, the popula- 
tion was most anxious to know— on 
which Cob? And when Colonsay 
was announced, such was the burst 
of national enthusiasm, that we be- 
lieve he would have been elected, 
had the choice of a champion out of 
the Six been decided by universal 
suffrage. Iu bis powers the North 
of England reposed the most un- 
quaking confidence- on the question 
of the direction of those powers, the 
North of England was abroad. His 
eccentricities lie had taken no care 
to conceal ; but many of them had 
been most erroneously attributed to 
his master. Humour, with her hun- 
dred tongues, had, however, on the 
whole, done justice to his hundred 
exploits, though they, it was uni- 
versally believed, were but inade- 
quate exponents of his powers; 
while his powers, though gloriously 
expanded, appeared but to give in- 
tmmtiou of his capacities — of which 
numbers without number number- 
less-such was the not unorthodox 
creed of the Three Counties — were 
held to be folded up for future 
achievement and astonishment, with- 
in the compaetest bulk in which 
horse had ever appeared on earth in 
quadrupedal incarnation. 

He had been rather complaining for 
a fortnight past— and Betty Hawk- 
i igg, the most scientific veterinary sur- 
geon in the three? northern counties, 
had within that time given him some 
powerful balls for what she learned- 
ly called the muliy-grubs. But on the 
Tuesday morning lie was gay as a Jark 
— “ and as wo looked there seemed 
a fire about his eves.” All that day 
Will Hitaon— unknown to us— had 
kept absolutely cramming him with 
corn, which, considering that he had 
been taken off grass on the Saturday 
evening, was more kind than consi- 
derate; and mi entering the stable 
to see his bed made for the night, 
you may, with a lively imagination 
form some faint idea of our horror 
and astonishment as wo beheld 
Colonsay, with his nose in a bucket, 
licking up the remains of a hot mesa 
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of materials, ntanynfthera to us ano- 
nymous, or worn tbau anonymous, 
which* at the Commencement of hi a 
meal, had* we were credibly in- 
formed by a bystander, overflowed 
the vessel of administration. His 
aides were swollen as if they were 
at the bursting, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance was deci- 
dedly apoplectic. We did not see 
how wc could much inend the ‘mat- 
ter by knocking down our traiu- 
ing-grmwi ; and the question was, 
were we to give the patient wuu 
to-morrow was to be the agent, a 
purge or an emetic. As there was no 
time to be lost — the start was to be 
at six — the former seemed the pre- 
ferable plan ; but was it practicable ? 
No. No mixture could so mov e the 
iron stomach of Colonsay; and 
though it wa> admitted on aU hands, 
that no drastic would much wcakeu 
him, yet ’twas judged piudeut, un- 
der all lie* circumstances not to dis- 
turb bin bowels, ;iud to leave nature 
to herself to get rid, before morning, 
in her own quiet way, of some por- 
tion at least of that ill-timed reple- 
tion. That this resolution was a wise 
one we soon found— for Kitson, by 
way of comforting us and justifying 
himself, informed us with a knowing 
smile, that hn knew what he was 
about better than to give a horse a 
mash the night before a trotting- 
nmtcli for a hundred guineas, with- 
out putting into it as much doctor's 
stuff as would dear him out, by peep 
of day, as clean us a ivhi*tu*. With 
this dieei mg assurance, we went to 
bed, leaving orders that wu should 
be called at five. 

Our dreams were disturbed, and 
even monstrous. Npw tve weic 
mounted on a serpent, that in tmr.y 
error strove to insinuate its giant 
bulk through a thicket, in pursuit of 
another reptile ridden by a wretch 
in scarlet, but was unable to progress 
after that amphisWnadire, because 
of u huge knot in its belly, formed by 
an undigested goat, which it had 
swallowed, horns mid all, the pro- 
truding points threatening to pierce 
the distension »l it* speckled skin, 
and me of! them absolutely piercing 
fc-HMid them a horrid gush of garb- 
and blood. Then we seemed to 
bo but, thank heaven, our night- 

mare was scared from our convulsed 
vehicle by the thunder of a charge 


of cavalry circling the house— and 
leaping from the blankets to the 
window, we had a glimpse of Colon- 
shy, at the head of our Five iron- 
greys, as the living whirlwind waa 
passing by, while the edifice shook 
from turret to foundation- stone — 
and then all again was bull in the 
morning culm. Was this too a 
dream '( The dew drops, as they lay 
on the roses clustering round our 
latticed window, had that undisturb- 
imr and soul -satisfying beauty that 
be|oi»g*i to the real world of life. So 
we huddled on our breeches, and 
out into the morning, without our 
braces, to penetrate into the heart 
of the mystery, and ascertain it this 
were indeed the flesh and blood and 
bone Coloiuwy, or a grey phantom 
dappled by the dawn, to cheat imagi- 
nation's eyes. It was the veritable and 
invincible Colonsay, who, somewhat 
blown, but very tar from bursting, 
came galloping to us u o« the front.*’ 
Ho had let huuself out wt the un- 
locked stable, by lifting up the latch 
— mm' tnttjanmt— with that long tip-» 
per lip o* his, lithe as a proboscis, 
and as if prescient of the coming 
exploit that was casting its shadow 
befoic, had been taking his gallop 
with the squad to put VmweU into 
wind, and was mow fit to trot against 
the steed that carried the old woman 
of Berhely, with a personage be tore 
her tvim at present shall beau icily 
unom motis, ttcu though the goal 
were to have been in that place 
which nor poet nor preacher ever 
mentions before ears polite* We took 
him like Time by the forelock, and led 
him with outstretched neck to hits 
stnll, looking like a winner. 

1 here is “mo treatise on training 
either of man or horse woith a dram. 
For our owu parts wo never ran a 
match on an empty stomach .and 
we neter were so near being beat in 
our lives as in a four-mile race on 
Kuavesminj by a Yorkshire clod- 
hopper, who an hour before starting 
had break! anted, as was his wont, on 
beam* and bacon, and hulf-a-g&Uoit of 
butter-milk. Ourselves alone, who 
heard it walloping and rumbling be- 
hind us* can conceive the nature of 
the noise in his stomach, ou making 
play. Belshazzar, fools and knave* 
say, lost hie race t’other month* by 
****** « pail of Wafesiv 

btufff Had ft been ia him to win. 
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he might have emptied a trough, and 
then dined upon ihe stakes. Here 
was Colonsay— three days only off 
graas that tickled his belly— allowed, 
wa verily believe, during the Three 
Hays in which a revolution was car- 
ried into effect in his metropolis, by 
Ilitsou to feed ad Idutum out of the 
corn-cheat — the lid having been 
taken off its hinges- -muwhed and 
physicked to an uukuowu extent at 
sunset— and lol at sunrise, like a 
swallow, a lark, a pigeon, or a hawk, 
as gay, an lively, as agile, and as lux- 
ury — arid yelling to be off and away 
like an eagle about to leap from the 
cliff and cleave the sky. 

Noun but a fool will ride a trot- 
ting* match in a racing saddle— or 
with any hit but a snaffle— let his 
nag's mouth be leather or lead. Our 
favourite saddle then was one that 
according to authentic tradition had 
belonged to the famous Marquis of 
Granby— and holsters and ail weigh- 
ed not far shoit of a couple of stone. 
The stirrup-irons would have made 
a couple <>i three pound quoits. Be- 
tween pommel and peak, you sat 
uudiidodgeably embedded, and could 
be unhorsed but laterally— a feat, 
however, which Cukmsay, by what 
we used to cull the u swinging side- 
htan/‘ did more than once teach us, 
not ouiy without difficulty, hut with 
the greatest ease and alacrity to per- 
form. No need for a crupper with 
such a shoulder as his, yet to make 
iWttur&uce doubly sure, a crupper 
there was, attached to a tail that 
ignorant of ginger “ wreathed its old 
fuutahtic roots so high,’* ominous of 
conquest* M Our bosom's lord sat 
lightly on his throne/’ as we shewed 
what we once must have been, by 
vaulting like a winged Mercury into 
the M.jrqui»i*tc, anil attended by our 
ptmr cundlalfut, pi oc ceded towards 
the atm liog-post visible to the eyes 
of the cognosce nti, in the shape of 
an uuelaburate milestone grey and 
green with the rust aud lichens of 
years. 

Attended by our posse vmnitutm i 
Why— look and behold! all the 
world and hi# wife. And not that 
worthy couple alone, but all the 
children. They want but somewhat 
higher cheek-bones to be as good- 
looking a people as the iScotch. What 
—‘pray— do you mean by tire epithet 
applied to bones? w Raw* 


bead and bloody bone#,” is not only 
an intelligible but picturesque ex- 
pression ; but we tear— thou Cock- 
ney— that in constantly saying raw- 
boned Scotchman,” thou pratest out 
of thy little primer. Our bones ai e 
not raw, so let us lay thee across our 
knee— with thy face to the door. 
Hush! no crying — be mute as a 
marine under the cat Now go home 
to your mamma— -that is, your wife 
— aud on shewing her the broad- 
stone of honour, implore her, by her 
conjugal love and faith, to whisper 
in thy ear, whether it be bone of her 
bone that she weepeth to see so raw 
before her eyes, or flesh of her flesh. 

But we have been digressing— and 
on our return see Sitwell in a wrap- 
rascal, mounted on a mouse of a 
thing— a lad leading the fainousShuf- 
fler mare in clothing, to the admira- 
tion of the assemblage. At a signal 
from l>is master, the imp urjdre&aed 
the Phenomenon, and there stood 
the spanking jade, in a Newmarket 
saddle not more than four pounds 
w ith all appurtenances — in beautilul 
condition — lor the symptoms of Sa- 
turday had been all assumed for a 
blind — but without effect — for here 
it was tliamoiul cut diamond — and 
Colonsay, though perhaps still a lit- 
tle p unit'd, aud not sufficiently 
drawn up in the flank, had mani- 
festly made the most of the mash, 
ami u as in high spirits, No wonder 
indeed that ho was more than usual- 
ly elated; for wo after wtuds disco- 
vered that tho humane and specula- 
tive Kin>ou, while wo were taking 
breakfast, had given him the better 
portion of a quart of gin— mixed 
with water, it is true— beverage 
known by the appropriate name of 
hfclf-sud-half. He hardly condescen- 
ded to look at the Shuffler — tt single 
glance seemed to suffice to inspire 
our magnanimous animal with semi- 
meats of consummate contempt for 
his spindle-shanked antagonist, who, 
though he possibly might have some 
speed, had obviously httle or no bot- 
tom ; nor were those sentiments 
moderated by the sudden transfor- 
mation of Sitwell Into a regular 
Newmarket; jockey, booted, b«ek- 
sklnn*d,kcketed,and capp d— a very 

Buckle— shining In silk bko a spot- 
ted leopard— and now mounted-*** 
though that was a fashion of his own 
•—whip in muutb-^wfA squared w* 
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bows and doubled fists* as if be were 
preparing to spar on horseback. 

What a contrast did all this rhodo- 
montade, hectoring, and parade, on 
the part of him Samuel Sitwell, af- 
ford to the simple, almost bashful, 
bearing of us Christopher North I 
We rode in oar mere Sporting Jacket 
-<~&&d as we well knew there is no 
saying what a day may bring forth, 
we slung our fishing-basket on our 
shoulder— in one of our holsters stuck 
our fishing rod and umbrella~and in 
the other — ’twas its first season — up- 
fixed the Crutch. We are no enemy 
to knee-breeches — and pretty wear 
are white cords; but having in the 
course of our travels been on the 
Don, we experienced such pleasure 
in Cossacks, that our friend the Het- 
man — since the famous Platow — 
presented us with several pair, 
which we occasionally wear to this 
day — well known all over Scotland 
as North's Eternals. In the general 
agiutiou of that morning, our valet 
had forgotten to attach to our ankle- 
fringes our sole-straps, so that long 
before the play was over, the Rus- 
sia* duck had wriggled itself up both 
legs alike, into a knob on either 
ktiee, that to appearance consider- 
ably impaired that symmetry for 
which even then our limbs continued 
to be eminently diatiuguUhed. The 
ducks were white as innocence, for 
they had been bleached on the sunny 
batiks of lucid Windermere, and on- 
ly the day before had been fondly 
imagined by a party of young ladies 
— Lakers from London—to fie late- 
left patches of virgin snow. It was 
not till the maiden* walked up to 
them, that blushing they discovered 
their mistake— uor, had the party at 
the same time discovered what they 
really were, would itbw e been possi- 
ble to analyse their emotion*!. The 
stock iug* in which we rode were 
worsted — rig - and - fur — and blue- 
end our feet were in high* lows laced 
with thunks. In summer we wear 
no waistcoat except the bosom-and- 
Iwdy - flarmei - friend beneath our 
shirt, and our shirt we need not say 
vfM cerulean-check, for we had seen 
0 Rule service at sea— and Pretty 
Poll with her own small fingers had 
figured otir flowing collar. On the 
front ©f our japanned hat might be 
read in yellow letters — N ?jl Tijjko ; 
jptd thus equipped— sans spur, sans 


whip— for one spur In the head is 
worth two on the heel — tongue tells 
better than thong, and lip than lea* 
ther— pretty well back in the sad- 
dle— knees in — heels down — and 
toes up— but that not much — with a 
somewhat stern aspect, but a loose 
rein, sat cock-a-hoop on Oolonsay 
pawing in his pride, all that was 
mortal of Christopher North — sidey- 
for-sidey with the semblance of 
Sammy Sitwell and his mare Shuf- 
fler. 

/Hie spectacle was at once beauti- 
ful and magnificent. Ear as the eye 
could reach, not a living thing was 
visible on the long line of road. Rut 
the walls and eminences ail crowded, 
yet motionless, with life ! \\ hat a 
confused brightness of bonnets — 
each with its own peculiar ribband' — 
the whole many-hued as our friend 
Mr Oliver's tulip-garden, now trans- 
ferred as by magic to Newington 
from Canaan ! A wondrous beauty is 
the beauty breathed all at once from 
thousands of beautiful faces, n fleet- 
ing the soul of a man as one beauty 
and as one lace— till watering— lin- 
gering for a while in sweet dis- 
traction along and over the whole 
lovely lines, and columns, and mass- 
es, and solid squares, he longs in in- 
effable and almost objectless desire 
among so mauy objects to take the 
million into his arm**, and smother it 
with multitudinous kisses — leaving 
no lip u n tabled —and no eye un- 
touched — a kiss comprehensive as 
conception — an embrace, capacious 
as creation— when air, earth, and 
sea, are all three seeu lying together 
diffused in one spirit — the serenity 
of elemental Love and primeval 
Peace ! 

Tents too — and flags flying from 
the apex of many a pyramid ! Fruit 
and gingerbread stalls— and long 
lines of canvass- backed houses fitted 
up for shops ! That is Sail Street— 
and we smoke Blanket Square. O 
Vanity Fair! And Is Christopher 
North the tutelary saint of this as- 
semblage ! Is be the loadstone that 
has attracted so many steel-stays 
confining so many lovely bosoms ! 
Vet ’twill be a happy holiday ! and 
there will be wrestling to the ring 
—and the sun as he sinks will bid 
the mom rise to preside over inno- 
cent orgies — and the merry stars 
will join in the blue heaven the 
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dancers on the green earth, and 
when the mirth and music all die— 
as die they rauBt— the owls will too- 
hoo the da yen — and the dawn will 
let dro P her dews— and all Nature 
will be purely still as if all the dan- 
cmg and deray of St Christopher’s 
day, eve, and night, had been but the 
dream of a Shade! 

Billy Balmer fired his signal pistol 
—and at the flash off we went like 
a shot Yes ! off we went— for Co- 
Jonsay had not been expecting the 
thunder and lightning quite witWn 
an inch of his ear— and gave such a 
side- spang that he uuhorsed us 
and we unhorsed Sitwell — while 
in the shock Shuffler was over- 
thrown. Assuredly we had not laid 
our account with coming into such 
rude collision so early iu the day, 
though we looked forward with con- 
fidence to much adventure and many 
events of that kind during the 
course of the match, and before sun- 
set Sam was a little stunned, and 
the mare did not seem to like it; 
but having been remounted we ga\e 
each other a nod— and again— but not 
in the same sense — were oft ! In the 
exultation of the moment, Billy shy- 
ed his beaver into the air, which, de- 
scribing a parabola in its descent, 
just shtiv ed Shuffler's nose, and made 
him swerve, till our off and Sam’s 
near leg got rather awkwardly en- 
tangled, hut having extricated our 
Coshiicks from his rowel, we shoved 
him off to bis own side; then, if not 
before, it may be safely said was The 
Start— aud it was manifest to all the 
sporting spectators that the battle 
had begtm. From the hubbub we 
gathered that with aliens Shuffler had 
rather the call— it might be guineas 
to pounds on the. mate. We could 
not choose but smile. 

For about a couple of hundred 
yards the course was down hill— and 
well down hill too — the fall being 
about a foot in the yard, which, 
though considerably off the perpen- 
dicular, you will find on trial to be 
•till farther off the horizontal, at 
least very far indeed from being a 
fiat. We had tossed up for the 
choice of the starting-post; and, 
having won, with a nice discrimina- 
tion of the character of the cattle, 
We had fixed on the milestone crown- 
ing the crest of the celebrated Break - 
Neck-Brae. The descent was at all 
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times sprinkled with an excellent 
assortment of well-chosen, acute- 
angled pebbles, from a pound weight 
up to half a atone; to pick his way 
among them would have been dif- 
ficult to the most attentive quadru- 
ped even at a slow walk— at a fast 
trot impossible ; and we frankly con- 
fess, that, though we were far from 
hoping it might happen, for that 
would have spoiled sport, we thought 
it not unlikely that Shuffler, who had 
been fired, and was rather bent in the 
knees— to say nothing of her hoofs, 
that had been so often pared that 
they reminded us of the feet of a 
Chinese lady of high rank— in com- 
ing down the hill would come down, 
in which event we could not but 
contemplate the painful probability 
of her breaking at once her own 
neck, and that of her master. As 
for Colonsay, his hoofs were of iron 
as well as his shoes. Among his 
innumerable accomplishments, he 
had never learned the art of stumb- 
ling; and you had but to look at his 
forehand to know that he would go 
to the grave without ever so much 
as once saying liia prayers. Down 
Break-Neck- Brae we came clatter- 
ing, like slates down a roof— Shuffler 
raiher in advance — for we lay by to 
see the fun, in case of a capsize; and 
a capsize there was, and such a cap- 
size as has sent many an outrider to 
kingdom come. Alter a long suc- 
cession of stumbles — the whole se- 
ries, however, being in fact but 
one long-continued and far-extend- 
ed stumble — during which Sitwell, 
though he lost his stirrups, exhibited 
astonishing tenacity — Shuffler, stag- 
gering as if she had been shot, but 
still going at no despicable speed, 
and struggling to recover herself 
like a good one as she was and no- 
thing else, appeared to our dazzled 
optics to fling an absolute somerset, 
aud to fall over the ditch — at that 
spot fortunately without any thing 
that could be called a wall, though 
there was no want of the materials 
for one— into a held, which we knew 
by experience to be rather softish ; 
for more falls of man and horse, se- 
parately or conjunctly, had occurred 
at that particular juncture of the 
road — a turn— than along the whole 
line, from Kendal to Keswick, and 
far more than the proportional num- 
ber of deaths or killings on the 
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spot We would faiu have stopped 
to ascertain whether or not the re- 
ault had been fatal; but Col on say 
seemed to think the accident m no 
way uncommon, and wouM not be 
prevailed on to slacken his pace. 
We had now, to ail appearance, the 
issue in our own hand ; but we had, 
in our anxiety for Sitwell, forgotten 
the (’rose Roads at Cook’s House. 

Yes— in our anxiety for Sitwell 
Would you have had us pull up and 
ask him if he were dead ? That 
would indeed have been humane; 
but what if we could not pull up — 
nor you either-had you been in our 
saddle, and instead of a Sumph a 
Sampson ? This rant about cruelty 
is confined, we trust, to the pestilen- 
tial coxcombs in whoso cowardly 
and calumnious throats it mustba\e 
been generated of spleen and bile. 
Fishing is cruel — hunting is cruel— 
racing is cruel— boxing is cru el- 
and pugilists are cut* throat*. So 
writes the Grub-street liar. Chris- 
topher 1u his Sporting Jacket is 
cruel— Christopher oil Colonsay is 
cruel — Christopher with hw crutch 
is cruel— Christopher in the Crow's 
Kent is cruel — in the (’row's Nest 
with Scoresby, keeping a look-out 
for icebergs, ami gazing on cathe- 
drals painted with a pencil that 
Turners sell' might envy, by Frost 
on the polar sky ! 

Nobody with eyes in his head can 
have passed Cook’s House without 
looking at it with pleasure ; for there 
is a charm — though we know not 
weli iu what it consists— in its corn- 


golden age— nor yielded softer and 
greener footing to plume-pruning 
s wan. A little farther on, and lo 
the Cross Roads ! To the right the 
way up into Troutbeck — to the left 
to Bowness — as a sign-post — a sore 
perplexity to strangers— used of old 
to attempt to tell — by means of a 
ruined inscription on a rotten plank 
laughed at by the foliage or the 
living trees— -a contrast between the 
quick and the dead. The bold 
breezes from Ambleeide were woo- 
ing our forehead; but Colonsay 
remembering rack and manger in 
Mr UHock’tf well stored stable — 
bolt< d — and taking the bit in his 
teeth — by which he at once became 
independent, and changed his mas- 
ter into his slave — set off at a hand- 
gallop to the W hite Lion. 

Now of all the luus in England, the 
bent then, as now — to us cheapest 

and also dearest of all— for there, at 
moderate charges, we got all a wise 
man could desire — was the White 
Lion of Bowness. Many a day — many 
a week-many a mouth— whole sum- 
mers and winters — springs and au- 
tumns— years — decades— at a time- 
ha v** we it inhabited -a plicate cha- 
racter iu a public place — not there 
uohonoured, though as yet to the 
wide woild unknown — unnoticed 
as a cloud among many clouds to and 
fit* sailing day or night sky, though 
haply in shape majestic as any there 
— upturning its siher lining to the 
moon, 01 by the sun now wreathed 
into snow, now bathed in fire. But 
at that hour we hat! no business 


inon place unpretending character — 
seated by the roadside, u iittie apart 
— with its back-garden of fruit- 
trees— and in fiorit an open space 
flanked with an ample barn, and no- 
ways demeaned by one of the most 
comfortable pig-sties that ever en- 
closed a litter of squeakers. Let 
the roads be as dusty as thsy can be, 
still you see no powder on those 
trees. And as for that meadow -field 
oyer the way— irrigated by a peren- 
nial rill that keeps for ever rnurmur- 

S through the woods of St Catha- 
2* below the shadow of the Giant 
Of Millar Ground, and thence with 
way a lucid leap through the or- 
chard behind the chapel-like farm- 
house on the lake- side into the quiet 
of Windermere— a lovelier meaduw- 
ifld never idorned Arcadia in tie 


there— we knew' even we should be 
unwelcome — for the village stood 
deserted by all but the houses, and 
they too had been at Oresbhead had 
it not been for disturbing the furni- 
ture— the Tower did not like to leave 
behind the Church — the Church had 
business with the Pulpit— the Pulpit 
was overlooking the Desk— and the 
Desk busy in numbering the Pews. 
The White Lion continued to hold 
his mouth open, and his tall bran- 
dished, without an eye to look on 
him—rampant Su ve5n**-a*»d bad he 
even roared, he would have fright- 
ened only the sucking turkeys. 

At this period of the match we 
have never been able to ascertain 
what was the true state of the bet- 
ting, hut we believe a considerable 
change took place in most men’s 
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books. There'— as we were after- 
wards told*— was Shuffler in no pro- 
mising plight on the wrong side of 
the ditch, apd Sam Sitwell in a state 
of insensibility, with his bared arm 
in possession of Mr Wright, the sur- 
geon, whose lancet for a while failed 
to elicit a single drop of blood. The 
odds which a few minutes before 
had been guineas to pounds on Sam 
and Shuffler, changed ‘ with the 
group there to guineas to groats on 
Kit and Colonsay; but on the in- 
stantly subsequent bolting and dis- 
appearance of those heroes, they 
were restored to the former quota- 
tion, and then betting on all sides 
grew dull and died". The most 
scientific calculator was at fault 
with such data — at a loss, a positive 
nonplus — whether to back the 
wounded - perhaps dying — or the 
absent and certainly lied. Should 
Sam recover, and Shuffler, who bled 
freely, bo able to proceed — then, as 
they enjoyed the advantage of being 
on the spot, it was certain they 
would become favourites; for we, 
though fro*h, were far off, and pru- 
dence declined speculating on the 
probable period of out revolution 
ami return. 

We indulged strong hopes that 
Colonsay, on the way to Howness, 
would turn in to Ray rigor, by which 
we should sa\e nearly a mile — nor 
were we disappointed-dor saving 
u« the trouble of opening the gate, 
be put his breast to it, and we found 
ourselves at the door of that hospi- 
table and honoured mansion. Most 
fortunately one of the young gentle- 
men was just mounting to ride to see 
the start- - and having communicated 
to him the predicament in which we 
rode, we returned together to the 
scene of action— for a strong friend- 
ship had long subsisted between our 
steeds — and by the side of that cheat* 
nut, Colonaay trotted along as if the 
two had been in harness and follow- 
ed by a phaeton. Loud cheers an- 
nounced our approach— and there 
was Sam on Shuffler— somewhat 
more pale than wonted — and his 
head bandaged — but game to the 
back-bone, and ready for a fresh 
atari. Having shortly expressed our 
satisfaction at rescuing him alive, 
we gave the offlee, and set off on the 
resumption of our match— and each 
of us feeling our resolution carried by 


acclamation, we both immediately 
made strong play. 

The run from Cook’s House to 
Troutbeck Bridge, is a slight slope 
all the way — and there is not prettier 
ground in all England than that 
quarter of a mile or thereabouts — 
tor such a match as was now again 
iu progress. The mare led — which 
was injudicious — but we have al- 
ways suspected that Sam's wits were 
still a- wool-gathering in the meadow 
whereon lie had had his fall. On 
approaching James Wilson’s smithy, 
wo heard the forge roaring, and saw 
the Shuffler cocking her ears as if 
she were going to shy. At that mo- 
ment we were close on her left 
Hank, and as she swerved from the 
flash of the furnace, we cried “ no 
jostling, Sam,” while Colonsay, im- 
patient of the pressure, returned it 
more powerfully, and in spite of all 
our efforts, ran the mare and himself 
in among a number of carts, wag- 
gons, and wheelbarrows, to say no- 
thing of \arious agricultural instru- 
ments of a formidable character- 
more especially a harrow reared 
up against the check of the smithy 
door, fearfully furnished with teeth. 
This was rather more than tit for 
tat, and Sam getting quarrelsome, 
nay abusive, we had to take our 
Crutch nut of the holster, and sit on. 
the defensive. Meanwhile, though 
the pace had slackened, we were 
si ill m motion, and after some ad- 
mirable displays of horsemanship on 
both sides, we got free from the im- 
pedimenta, and Colonsay led across 
— not— as we say in Scotland— over 
the bridge. We would have given 
a trifle for a born of ale, at the Sun 
or Little Celandine, a public adjoin- 
ing the smithy, and kept by Vulcan 
— and so we do not doubt would 
Sam, for the morning was hot, and 
told us what we might expect from 
meridian — but false delicacy pre- 
vented us both from pulling up, and 
the golden opportunity was lost. 
We exacted a promise from our- 
selves not to behave so foolishly— 
not to throw away our chaace— on 
the next occasion that might occur 
for slaking our thirst. Ana we look- 
ed forward to Lowood. 

One of the most difficult passage* 
to execute in the whole course of the 
piece now awaited us at the gate of 
Calgarth-Park. Never once had we 
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been able to Induce Colonsay to give 
that gate tbe go-by ; and we now felt 
bim edging towards it — drifting to 
leeward as it were — anxious to cast 
anchor in some one of the many plea- 
sant pastures embosomed in those 
lovely woods. But we had placed 
at the entrance a friend on horseback 
In ambuscade, who the instant he 
saw our topping, was to sally out, 
and lead in the direction of the 
Grasmere Goal. This expedient Mr 
S. executed with his accustomed 
skill and promptitude, and his beau- 
tiful bit of blood being first favourite 
with Colonsay, the lure took to ad- 
miration, and we kept all three rat- 
tling along at a slapping pace — the 
bay at a hand gallop — not less than 
sixteen knots— up Ecclerigg-Brow — 
the mare sticking to us like wax. She 
seemed if any thing to have the su- 
perior speed — but tbe horse was 
more steady — and below the shadow 
of those noble sycamores — as Sam 
was attempting to pass us — tbe 
Shuffler broke ! We looked over our 
ehoulder, and saw her turn as on a 
pivot— but before she had recovered 
her top speed, we were more than 
fifty yards in advance, and at that 
moment nothing could be brighter 
than our prospects — alas ! soon to be 
overcast ! 

Half way between Ecclerigg and 
Lowood — say, one- third of the wtty 
nearer Lowood — is a piece of irre- 
gular unenclosed ground— an oasis 
though surrounded by no desert — 
at that time not without a few trees, 
and studded with small groves of 
more beautiful broom than ever yel- 
lowed Faery Land. Hound it winds 
the road up to Briary-rlose, and 
away on by Brath wait*, fold to the 
mile-long village of Upper Trout- 
beck, at which painters have been 
painting for half a century and more, 
and yet have left unshadowed and un- 
lighted ninety-nine parts in the hun- 
dred of its inexhaustible picturesque. 
On that shaded eminence bad a di- 
vision of the Egyptian array en- 
camped— and lo! their tents and 
their asses 1 and hark, the clattering 
of pans ! for the men, forsooth, are 
potters, and the women and children 
dexterous at the formation of horn- 
spoons. One bray was enough— it did 
the business— in fear blended with 
disgust and indignation, Colonsay 
recoiled, and at full gallop dashed 
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by the Shuffler, whom he met ma- 
king up her lost ground, careless 
where he went, so that he could but 
evade that horrid bray, for despite of 
the repeal of the Test- Act, of all the 
horses we have ever known, he was 
the most intolerant of asses, h was 
not the blanket-tents that were to 
blame— nor was it tbe pans or kettles 
— least of all, the harmless horn- 
spoons, or the innocent spoons of 
pewter. M We never taxed them 
with the ill that had been done to 
us”— it was that vile vicar — that 
bafifc vicar of Bray — and his accursed 
curate — whoatretched their leathern 
coats almost to bursting against us 
— and in the bitterness of bur exe- 
cration, we called on goddess Na- 
ture to strike the wombs of all 
tbe long-eared race with barren- 
ness, that it might become ob- 
solete on the face of the earth, and 
nought remain but its name, a term 
of reproach and infamy, with scorn 
accumulating on the hateful mono- 
syllable Ass, till it should become 
unpronounceable, and finally be hiss- 
ed out of the English language, and 
out of every other language articu- 
lated by the children of men. 

And what, we think we hear you 
ask, what became of Us r For a 
season we know' not, for the pare 
was tremendous— but had we been 
running parallel to the Liverpool and 
Manchester rail road, we had soon 
left out of sight the Rocket Yet 
Colonsay, even in the agony of pas- 
sion, never utterly forgot the main- 
chance — and that with him was corn. 
Better corn than Mr Clerk’s of Ec- 
clerigg was not grown in Westmore- 
land. So he 

u Leant o’er its humble gate, and 
thought tbe while, 

O that for me some homelike this might 
smile, 

Tnere should some hand no stinted boon 
assign 

To hungry horse with terrors such as 
mine/* &c, 

and without uttering these words, but 
signifying these sentiments by a peal 
of neighing, be, forced his way into 
the court- yard, and soon brought the 
family to the door, whose amaze- 
ment may be guessed on seeing us 
there, whom they had fondly believed 
far ahead of the Shuffler, on the Pla- 
teau of Waterbead f 
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A detachment of sons and servants 
wm forthwith despatched to order 
or bribe the gipsies to strike their 
tents — though even in that event we 
doubted if any earthly inducement 
could persuade Coionsay to pass 
that haunted nook. Meanwhile, 
not to be idle, we took our seat, 
as requested, by the side of Mrs 
Clerk, and fell to breakfast with 
what appetite we might— nor was 
our appetite much amiss— -and the 
breakfast was most excellent. Are 
you fond of peas-pudding V Y^»u 
are; then we need not ask your 
opinion of pork. Let no man kill 
bU own mutton— -let all men kill 
their own bacon — which, indeed, is 
the only way to save it. An expe- 
rienced eye can, without difficulty, 
detect thirst even when disguised in 
hunger — and Mr Clerk nodded to a 
daughter to hand us a horn of the 
home-brewed. “ Here's to the grey- 
coats and blue petticoats of ’West- 
moreland!” and the sentiment dif- 
fused a general smile. We never 
desired to resemble that wild and 
apocryphal animal the Unicorn— so 
we did not roufiue ourselves to a 
single horn. We are not now much 
of a malt-worm - -but every season 
has its appropriate drink — and ale 
is man's best liquor in the grand 
climacteric. 'Ti* a lie to say it then 
stupilit-i any but sumplts. Hops are 
far preferable to poppies— in all 
cases hut one — and that exception 
strengthens the general rule — we 
mean the case of the inimitable 

English Opium-Eater. Yet even in 
those days we could, against his 
Smyrnean laudanum, have backed 
our’ Ecclerigg ale. The horn that 
held it seemed converted into ivory 
nnd rimmed with gold. How it 
over-mantled with foamy inspira- 
tion ! How sunk that dark but pel- 
lucid stream like music in the heart ! 
What renovation ! what elevation 1 
what adoration of all that was 
mighty, and what scorn of all that 
was mean I “ Rule— rule, Britan- 
nia— Britannia. rule the waves!” 
That was the first song we volun- 
teered — and all the household joined 
in the chorus. Then sung we “ Auld 
lang syne”— the only Scottish air 
popular — an far as we know— in the 
cottages of England— and it, we 
fear, chiefly because some of tbe 
words have to common and vulgar 
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minds but a boisterous bacchanalian 
spirit— whereas, believe us, they are 
one and all somewhat sad — and the 
song may be sung so as to melt even 
a hard eye to tears. 

“ Hope springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast” — and though assuredly 
we did not seem, sitting there, to be 
on the fair way or the nigh- road to 
victory, something within us told us 
we should yet win the day. The 
whole family were equally confident 
of our ultimate success ; and now a 
lassie from the oasis came to tell us 
that the gipsies, grieved to think it 
had caused our disaster, had remo- 
ved their encampment — and were 
desirous to give us all the help in 
their power, should we think of at- 
tempting to get the grey horse past 
the braying-piace. Tins was cheer- 
ing intelligence; and Coionsay ha- 
ving finished a feed of corn, when 
brought out looked more than ever 
like a winner. Fortunately we 
thought at that moment of his pre- 
dilection for side-saddles and horse- 
women; and having at rayed and 
burdened him accordingly — pretty 
Ella Clerk not refusing to try a can- 
ter — we led him snorting past the 
Oasis <>f Asses, and back again to tbe 
precise spot where lie had made the 
wheel — aud there, alter gently as- 
sisting KUa of Kcclenggto get down, 
and replacing the Marquis ot Gran- 
by, we mounted incontinent, and 
again surrendered up our whole spi- 
rit to the passionate enthusiasm of 
the Match. 

It was yet ten minutes to seven! 
Fifty minutes since starting had been 
consumed, and we had performed — 
we mean in the right direction — not 
much — if any thing — above two 
miles ! That seems no great going ; 
yet the average rate had probably 
Wen about fifteen miles an hour — 
which if not great is good going — 
and not to be sneezed at, on one of 
}»i» best ponies, by either Lord Caith- 
ness, or the Duke of Gordon. For 
you must remember the primal fall 
at the beginning of a.11— which occu- 
pied, one way and another, several 
minutes— then there was the episode 
to Rsyrigg— and the delay that oc- 
curred about the fresh— that is, the 
third start— at the Cross-Roads at 
Cook's House— then you must add 
something for tbe shying, and swerv- 
ing, and shoving* at the smithy, and 
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for all that entanglement and extri- 
cation — and wlien to all these items 
you add the half hour consuming 
and consumed at Eceleri gg, you will 
find that not more than eight mi- 
nutes were occupied by positive 
match •trotting between the antique 
mile- stone where took place the 
first great original start, and the spot 
where occurred our latest disaster — 
if disaster it may be called that led 
to a breakfast in one of the pleasant* 
est cottages in Westmoreland— close 
to the nearest ash-tree, on the left 
hand aide, to the Oasis of Asses— 
alias the Donkey’s Isle. 

Hitherto our mind had been so 
much engaged, that we had had nei- 
ther time nor opportunity to observe 
the day— and knew little more of it 
than that it was dry, and dusty, and 
hot Now — we fell not to such pe- 
rusal of her face as we would draw 
it, but we chucked Miss Day under 
the chin, and looking up she ac- 
knowledged our courteous civilities 
with a heart-beaming smile! The 
Day was not comely only, but beau- 
tiful — never saw we before nor since 
more heavenly blue eyes, sunnier 
clouds of golden hair, or a nobler 
forehead ample as the sky* The wea- 
ther was not dry — for there had been 
some rain during the early hours of 
the night, and its influence still lay 
on the woods, along with that of the 
morning dew. It was not dusty— 
how could it be — when every riil 
was singing a new song v If mad- 
men will trot at the rate of fifteen 
mile# an hour, and gallop at the rate 
of fifty, they will perspire ; but 
their odious condition does not 
prove the air to be hot ; and now, 
at seven of a midsummer morn- 
ing, it was cool as that of a whole 
continent of cucumbers. Ah, far 
more than cool f We hear too much 
and too often of warm kisses; 
but the sweetest of all kisses in this 
weary world are the sweet, fresh, 
fragrant, almost, but not quite, cold 
kisses of those virgin twin-sisters, 
Air and Light. ! 

Such, for a few moments, had 
been the innocent dalliance of Auro- 
raDay with Christopher North, when 
the eyes of that amorist caught a 
peep of Lowood; and over it# then 
proud lake-aide pine-grove, now 
ruefully thinned, and the two or 
three remaining trees, the ghosts 


of what they were— and the worst 
of all ghosts are the dead allvts— 
bower-embosomed half way up its 
own silvan hill, the delightful Dove- 
Nest. Collected in front of the Inn, 
a vast crowd ! and in the midst of 
it — as sure as that China oranges are 
cheap in Pekin — Sam Sitwell, on 
Shuffler, ready to start l We felt we 
could afford to ride up to him — and, 
besides, We were curious to hear 
him prate of his hereabouts. Could 
it be that he was on his return from 
th$ goal at Grassmere V No. But 
we soon had a solution of tbe mys- 
tery— or, rather, except to ourselves 
there was no mysteiy at all. For, 
having met us dying home, a# he 
was entitled to believe, at the rate 
of a young hawk’s flight, Sam, 
who bad not then recovered the 
effects of that ugly fall, wisely de- 
cided to breakfast at Lowood. And, 
according to his account, which we 
fully credited, Mrs Lady man had 
given him a superb thj< tint, a la 
Jourduttf. Shuffler had ail the while 
stood at the door feeding kindly out 
of a nose-bag, to be ready at the first 
symptom of our return; and neter 
saw we so great a change wrought 
in so short a time, by judicious treat- 
ment, as well on man as on horse. 
Sam was quite spruce-even pert— 
and rosy about the eilis as an al- 
derman. As for Shuffler, we could 
have thought wo saw before us 
K Jean or herself, had that glorious 
creature, who was then carrying 
every thing before her, plates, cups, 
and ail, not been of a different colour. 
Yet we were proud to find that 
Christopher on Colonsay divided the 
popular admiration, and as tbe rivals 
shook hands, a shout rent the sky. 

We now remembered that it 
was Grassmere Fair-day, which ac- 
counted for the crowd being greater 
than could have been brought to- 
gether perhaps even by the bruit of 
our match- There could not have 
been fewer than a thousand souls, 
and the assemblage began to drop off 
towards Ambleside. It could not hut 
occur to our humane minds that the 
lieges would be subjected to great 
peril of life, were we to start at 
score, and make play through the 
fragments of that crowd. And start 
at score and make play we must, if 
we were now to resume the contest, 
for our cattle were pawing to be let 
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go, and you might road desperate eye, how every craft cocks her jib at 
thoughts in the faces of the riders, the Endeavour} That is the Eliza—* 
Hitherto the struggle had been se- so named after one of the finest 
vere, though it had not been through- women in England — since christened 
out exactly a neck-and-neck affair — the “ Ugly Cutter” by some inalig- 
it was now a near thing indeed, for naot eunuch, squeaking the lie as he 
if we had been delayed half an hour broke a vinegar cruet on her bows, 
in Ecclerigg, so had Sitwell inLowood That schooner is the Roacoe— and 
— and though nothing had occurred Lorenzo was then alive with “his fine 
to us so personally painful as his Roman hand” and face ; and so was 
accident, we had had severtar Trials Palafox, whose name that tbree- 
of Temper. In suffering as in pa- masted latine-rigged beauty bears— 
tience we might be fairly enough see how, with the wind on her beam 
said to have been on a par. m like a flamingo, she flies ! Yet she 

At that moment a beautiful breeze, cannot overhaul the Liverpoolian— 
that had been born at the head of though that Wonder has not yet 
Laugdale, came carolling and curling shaken out two reefs in her mainsail 
across the Lake, and met another as that tell a silent tale of yesterday’s 
beautiful as itself from Belle-Isle, so squalls. Is ! icas ! what a confusion 
lovingly that the two melted into of moods and tenses ! But the Past 
one, and broughtthe Endeavour sud- is all one with the Present. Imagi- 
denly round Point- Battery, with all nation does w'hat she likes with Time; 
sails set, and all colours flying, a she gives a mysterious middle voice 
vision glorifying all Lowoo’d Bay. to every verb— and genius pursues 
Billy Rainier, all the while holding them through all their conjugations, 
the rim of his hat, advocated most feeling that they have all one root— 
eloquentlyaproposal emanating from and that the root of the Tree of 
mine host, that the nags should be Knowledge, of Good and of Evil- 
stabled for an hour or two, and that planted in the heart — and watered 
we should give Mr Sitwell a sail, sometimes with dewdrop - looking 
Indeed he began to drop hints that tears, and as often with tears of 
it would be easy by signal to collect blood 1 * 

the whole mus.quitto fleet; and his And lo ! beauty laden — a life-boat 
oratory was so powerful that at the indeed — behold the Barge ! The 
close of one of his speeches —in reply Nil Titneo ! Old Nell, as she is lo- 
— we verily believed that a Trotting- vingly called by all the true sons of 
match between horses tvas about to Wiuander ! The Dreadnought and 
be changed into a Regatta like that Invincible Old Nell Nil Timeo ! No 
of Cowes. awning but one of parasols ! Her- 

And a regatta there is, at bidding self seemingly sunk by fair freight 
of the Invisibles of air, whose breath and bright burden down to the row. 
is on the waters, now provided with a locks, but steady in her speed as a 
blueg^ound, whitening with breakers, dolphin; and is she not beautifully 
commonly called eats-heads. Five pulled, ye Naiads ? The admiral’s 
minutes ago, what shadowy stillness gig resplendent now among a fleet of 
of vacant sleep— now what sunny wherries, skiffs, canoes ; and hark— 
animation of busy lifeiness ail over while the female voices that can 
face and breast of Winander ! What sing so divinely are alb mute— swell- 
unfurling, and hoisting, and crowd- ing in strong heroic harmony the 
ing of canvass * in gentle places, Poet Laureate’s Song I 
bosoms, nooks, and bays!” and, my 

For ages, Winander, unsought was thy shore, 

Nought disturb’d thy fair stream save the fisherman’s oar; 

Nor freighted with charms did the gay painted boat 
To the soft beat of music triumphantly float ; 

When the Goddess of Love 
View’d the scene from above, 

And determined from Cyprus her court to remove ; 

Then selected a few, who were skilful and brave, 

Her daughters to guard on the Westmoreland wave. 
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Though for far distant regions we ne'er set our sails, 

Thy breast, O Winander rencounter* rude gales; 

When the swift whirlwind rushes from L&ngdale’s dark form, 
E'en the weather-worn sailor might start at the storm : 

Yet in vAin yields the mast 
To the force of the blast 

Whilst the heart to the moorings of courage is fast ; 

And the sons of Winander are skilful and brave, 
if or shrink from the threats of the Westmorland wave* 

To us are consign'd the gay fete and tli^ball, 

Where beauty enslaves whom no daugers appal ; 

For when she submission demands from our crew, 

“ XH timeo ** must yield, conq’ring Cupid, to you. 

Then" alas! we complain 
Of the heart-rending pain, 

And confess that our motto is boasting and vain; 

Though the sons of Winander are skilful and brave. 

Their flag must be bow'd to the gems of the wave. 

To us it is given to drain the deep bowl. 

The dark hours of midnight thus cheerfully roll ; 

Our captain commands, we with pleasure obey. 

And the dawning of morn only calls us away. 

On our sleep-sealed eyes 
Soon soft visions arise, 

From the black fleet of sorrow we fear no surprise. 

For the sons of Winander are joyous and brave. 

As bold as the storm, and as fiee as the ware. 


Whene’er we pass o'er, without compass, the line, 

’Tis friendship that blows on an ocean of wine ; 

The breakers of discord ne’er roar on the lee, 

At the rudder whilst love, wine, and friendship agree : 
Then let us combine 
Love, friendship, and wine. 

On our bark then the bright star of pleasure shall shine; 
For the sons of Winander are faithful and brave. 

And proud rides their dag on I lie Westmorland wave. 


And now <u sharpening its mooned 
horns,” the whole Fleet close inshore 
drops anchor ; and all the crews give 
Christopher three cheers. If this be 
not a regatta, pray what is a regatta ? 
Colon nay paws the beach as if impa- 
tient to "board the Flag-Ship like a 


horse- marine. The Shuffler draws 
up in style on our right flank — 
“ Steady, Sam ! Steady ! ” Hilly ap- 
plies a red-hot poker to the touch- 
hole of the pattareroe— and in full 
view of the Fleet — again we start. 


End of Fttte First. 
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